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PEEFATORY NOTE 


Tim pj'oyoni HiipploiiinnL Iwi boou uiidortakon by MuJ. Gooige M. 
HniiLli, now Hlo {iroj)rioLor of Uio Diciionniy of NaLiona.1 Biography, 
and Jiafi boon oddod Ijy Bi) Biduoy Leo. If fumiplies biogiaphios ol 
notowoithy portions who died botwoen 22 Jan. 1901 and 31 Doc. 1911. 
The fonner dale waK tho day of Quoon Vicloria’a death, and the First 
Bnppleinent, which was published in tho aulmnn of 1901 , brought the 
locord oE naUonal biogiaphy down to that limit. The bounds are 
now oxkmdod by neuily oloven j'-oars. The now volnnies treat exchi' 
siwoly oC thoKo whom death has qualified for admission within the 
prosoribod period, 

When tho pro, sent Bupploment was planned tho doath of King 
Kdward VII was not auticipatocl. Among tho great names which 
tho present volumo includes, that of tho lato King is bound to attract 
chiof attention. Ilis momoii', like that of Queen Victoria in tho First 
Bupplomont, is from the pen of tho Editor.*' It is an attempt — made 
it is holiovod foj’ tho first timo-~to eo-ordinato the manifold activi- 
iios of the sovereign in a just historic and biographic spirit. To the 
information which ia already scattorod through numerous published 
sketches and books ol renunisoonce at homo and abroad much has been 
added, through the oourtesy of those assoeiatod with the late King, from 
unpuhlishod and unwritten Bourcos. It is hoped that the result will he 
to romovo some widely disseminated misapprehensions and to furnish 
some new and authentic elucidations. Although the article is shorter 
than that on Queen Victoiia, it is on a larger scale than Is habitual bo 
tho Dictionary. But tho prominent place which tho late King filled for 
half a century in iho nation's public life, both before and after his 
ucoessipn, seemed, in tho ahsenoo of a full record elsewhere, to compel 
a trealh^ent whioh should bo as exhaustive and authoritative as the 
writer's knowledge allowed, with due regard to the recent dates of the 
events. 

The late King had a personal rolation with the Dictionary whidh, 

’ Mr, IJudcl iJ’.S.A,, kftfl added to the artfoje an iicocunt of tke pOTctmik 
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apart from other coiisiderationSj calls in its pages for the tribute o£ an 
adequate nieiuou’. On 35 May 1900, on. the ove of tho publication of 
the sixty-third aud last volume of the substanlivo work, tho la(,o King, 
then Prince of Wales, honoured with his prosoneo a pi'ivato diuiior- 
party given to congratulate the lato Mr. Goorgo M. Smith, tho publie- 
spu’itcd projector, proprietor, and publisher of tlio nndoi’taking, on it,M 
completion.! He then spoke %vith his customary grace and clrann of 
his interest in the Dictionary, and ho afterwards oxprossocl in a lottnr to 
the Editor the satisfaction which the meeting gave him. On 25 Octolu'i’ 
1901, the day of the publication of tho last vulumo of tho I'irst Buiiplo- 
ment, the King furthermore gent a letter of congratulation ‘ on tho linul 
completion of this great work.’ Einality is no attributie of a record of 
national biography, but in the late King’s lifetime the Dictioniiry 
came to a close with its First Supplement. It will now stand comploieci 
with its Second Supplement. 

In Fohiuary 1902 his lata Majesty was ploasod to accept frotu 
Mrs. George M. Smith a complete set of the volninos, which ho placed 
in his private library at Sandringham. In acknowledging l.he gift the 
King’s secretary wrote that His Majesty, who regarded tho work as 
‘ one of the highest interest and utility,’ would ‘ alwayg value Mrs. 
Smith’s kind present as a, memento’ of tho late Goorgo Snvitih, 

‘ who did so much for literature, and whoso acquaintance it was a 
satisfaction to His Majesty to remomher to have made.’ 

The numher of names in the present Supplonicnt roaohos a total of 
1660, of which 600 appear in this volume and the roiualndor flJl two 
succeeding volumes. The contributors to this volmuo iiumbor 1 60. 

The principles of selection and treatment are those with whioli 
students of the Dictionary are already familiar. Special oai'c ha.s 
been taken to make the genealogical data uniform and proeiso, aircl 
to give full particulars of memorial foundations, and of portraits whoilier 
painted or in sculpture. 


twenty-nine persona who were present on the oGoaaion twolvo, inoliiiilnB 
tie King and tie late Mr. George M. Smith, havo sinpe paasod away. All now 
tommemoraled m the Dictionary. Memoirs of Mr. George M. Smith and of Mandell 
Creighton, b^hop of London, appeared in the Phst Supplemont, The Second Supplement 
TOpphesnotioes of the reat, viz. King Edward VII, Lord Aoton, Canon Aingor, Dr. 

SrSji stTl-' I" ^ Mr. W. 13. H, Lodey, Sir Theodore 

Martin, Sw Leslie Staphen, and Sir Spencer Walpole. 
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'Ctio soui'CGB ol biographical kno-wlodgo in the case ot these -whoBo 
oai'oorg have very rocontly cloHoil differ from the Kouroos in the ease ol 
(ho.so who boiongod to luoro or less ronioto generations. In the intovGbts 
of aeonnioy and coiuplotonoss it has boon necessary hore to teat and 
siipplomoufc previous notiooa — often inaoenrate and incomplete — ^in the 
press or olsowhorOj by api)lioation to living representatives and assooiatoa, 
'['ho thanks of the Editor and contributors are due to the many hundred 
j)orHons who have corrootod current oirors from private knowledge 
or have sup])lzcd information which has not hitherto been published. 
The roadiuoss with which such co-operation has been given calls 
[(U’ very warm acknowledgnioixt. Tlio service has invariably been 
rendered without any conditions which might tend to ijnpair the 
ossontial indopoudonco of the Dictionary. Officials of pirblie institu- 
tions of every kind Irave also boon most gonoi’orrs in thoir assistance, 
and have offei’od woloomo proof of their anxioty to rnalco tho Dictionary 
arrthentio at all points. 

]n agi'QGinont with tho principle of tho Dictionary tho rnonroirs 
ornbraoo oornprohonsivoly all >)ranchos of tho nation’s and the empire’s 
activity. In any ondoavonr to classify tho vocations of the persons 
conrrneraorated, allowanoo nrnst bo mado for tho oironmstanco that in 
a certain proportion of cases the saure person has gained distinction 
in more holds tharr one. If tho chief single claim to notice bo alono 
adinittod in each instance, tho callings of those whoso careers are 
dosoribod in this volume may be broadly catalogued under ten general 
headings thus : 

NAMIS 

Adiuiiriis I ration of Oovcriimont at homo, in India, and the oolonres 53 

Army and navy 'td 

Art {incliidurp' arolutootnro, inusio, and the stage) . . .70 

Oommorco and agiiowlture ....... 17 

Law ........... 19 

LiteraUu'o (inoludiirg Joumaliain, philology, philosoplry, 
printing, and texioagraphy) . . . . . .115 

Roligion .......... 54 

Soionoo (iiioluding cngijioorJng, modioine, surgery, and 
exploration) 80 

Soeial Reform (iiioluding pliilanthropy and oduoation) . • 34 

Sport , , $ 

3'ho nniiios of twonty-hv© -yomeh appear in this volume, on Account 
of services rendered in ait, literatm*©, soienee, and social or ©duoatfonal 
reform, ' 
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Articles bear the initials of fclieir writers save in a very low (sasos 
where material has been fnriiishod to the Editor on an a.iiiplor scale 
than the piirjiose of the midortaking peroiittod him to nse. In siioh 
instances tho Editor and his staff aro solely rosponsiblo lor the sluviio 
which the article lias taken, and no 9igna,turG is appondod. 

In preparing tliis Supplement tho Editor has onjoyod tho advantago 
of the assistance of Mr. W. B. Owen, M.A., formerly scholar of St. 
Catharine’s Collcgo, Cambridge, and of Mr. G. S. Woods, M.A., formorly 
exhibitioner of Exetor Oollogo, Oxford. 

s'* In tlio L&ts of aiiUioi'a’ publications tlio iliitoof issiio is filonc appcntic’d (o tlio Lit li‘s ul 
-n’orka whioh. Were published in London in 8vo. tn ofclioi' oases tho plai’O of isHUO and tlio 
■size ai'e specifically indicated in addition. 

Gross references aro given tiius ; to names in tho Buiislniitivo ivoric ( a. v.J ; to names 
in the iFiist Supplemont [cp v. yuxipl. IE and to uamoa in tho Second and pi'cswit 
Supx>lemout [q. y. Supp], l[]. 
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ABBEY, EDWIN ADSTIN (1852-1011), 
painter and blaoU-and-wliito and decomtivo 
artiHii, born on 1 April 1862 at 3lf) 'Baco 
Sti'OBt, Philadelphia, was eldest child in 
iiho famil}!' ol' two sons and tv daiightpr of 
William Max well Abbey (1827-1897), amer- 
duint of Philadelphia. Hi.s mothor, Margery 
Ann (1825-1880), was daughter of Jacob 
IGpol,, Boooiid son of Jacob Kypol ((i. 1797), 
a farmer who emigrated to Amorioa from 
Eroiburg, Baden, in 1700. 

Abbey roooivod hia education in Philadol- 
pliia at tho Randolpli school (1802-4) and 
' .Dr. Gregory’s school (1804-8), where he 
Had drawing lesaomj from Isaac L. Williams 
of the Fennsylyarda Aoadeniy, a landscape 
painter of Iboal repute j : for three months 
lia 1808 he studied penmanship at Richai’d 
S.;.:DipIcHOn’S, wiiting-sohbol. While there 
he ooirtributedep^^^ , puzdes to Olivof 
Optio’B ‘ Our Boys, and Girls ’i nndor: the 
pHGudonymof ‘ Yorickf: InlSOOheentetod 
tho employ of Van Ingan and: Snyder, wdod-:. 
ongi'ayors of Philadelphia, who sent Aim to 
work in tho: nutique: and life .olasste; at tho- 
Academy ot Iduo Arte. Ho was employed 
jnainly.: on oomnwolal 'and hbwS;, illustfa- 
tione. SooU: afterwards ho studied under: 
Profosaor Christian iScliucssolo at the 
Ponriaylvania Actwjemy and worked on 
lustoiicivl compositions. Tho oxporienoe 
dovolopod his power of imagination and 
I'aoulty for design, while lie upphecl himself 
to rosenroh in iiiatory and costume. In 
1870 lie sent drawings to the Now York 
publishing liotiHcof Harpor & Brothers for 
jn'odiiotion in thoir ‘ Weekly.’ In 187I;he 
voc. nxyii.-i-stte. p. , 


went to New York, and after a month’s 
irrobation in that firm’s art dapartraont 
reoeivod a permanent position on the staff, 
He worked for Harpers continuously Tor 
twenty years. 

In 1878 ho name to England with , a ' 
(iommission from Harpers to' illustrate 
Herrick’s poems. , After two years: he; 
returned to New York for thine months,: 
and then settled ponnanoiitly in England, ,: 
Ho liyed much in London, With oountrir:': 
residences, first at , Broadway,' and tfeni 
(at Morgan Hall, Eairford, Whofo he had a 
private ci'ioket-gronnd. Latterly, he pur- 
chased Woodoote Manor, previously 
oconpiod by Sir Eranois Seymbur Haclon 
at;: Alrosford, but did not live to :Ocoupy 
it, ,:.:.In London he acquhed Glielsea Lodge, 
whore ho also worked much. . 

. : It 'Was with, his pcin-and-int illustrations 
that Abboy, first oonciuomd tho English 
and American publio, Those appeared in 
:editipiis of (ambrig: other works) Diokons’sr 
.* Ohriotmas , Stories ’ ( 1876) ; Herrick’s 
poems ( ■ Itosperides 'and ‘ Noble Nmnhors ’) , 
(1882),; ,iShe StbopH: to Gonqnor ’ :(i887) :; 
‘,;Tho.GooiNatui!edMan } Old Songs ’ (1880); ::: 
‘ Tho Gomoflie.s of Bhalrospeare ’ (1 896) — 
132 illustrations whioli, by invitation, were 
oxhibilcd at tho Salon of tho Sooibte 
Nationaio doa Bcaux-Arts, ^ Paris, 1 896 — 
and ‘ The Tragedies of ' Shakespoara’ 
In 1,886 a skotolung tour in Holland with 
his friend Goorgo Henry BoUghion f q. v, 
Suppl. H] was commomorated. in 'Sko folios 
and ijawhlefi i>i B.olknd,’ to which both 
artiste .'cbniributed drawings, Hia first 
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Abbey 

ABBGiY, EDWIN AUSTFN (1852-1011), 
paiuLoi' and bUiok-aud-wlulo and dccoi’alivo 
artifcit,, born on 1 April 1852 at ;U5 Kaco 
Sk'out, Pluladolphia, was eldest ohild iu 
the I'aniily of two sons and a daughter ol 
WiUiain Maxwell Abbey (1827-1807), ainer- 
olijuit of I'liiladelpbia. llis mother, Margery 
Anu (1825-1880), was daughlor of Jaeob 
Kipel, second eon ot dauob KypoHfh 1797), 
a 1 armor who cniigralod to Amorioa fiom 
hVeiburg, lladeii, in 1760. 

Abbey meoircd his education in Jhiiladel- 
phia at the Randolph so I tool (1>SG2-'I) and 
Or. (jregory’a school (1804-8), whore ho 
had drawing Ic.ssoiis from Isaac L. Wilharas 
of the I-’oimaylvama Academy, a landacapo 
imintor of local repute ; for iliroo months 
in 1808 ho studied peuuiansliip at Richard 
fb Diokson’s writing-school. Wliile there 
lio ooiitributcd picture puzzles to Oliyor 
Optic’s ‘ Our Boys and Cliila ’ under tlio 
))seudonym of ‘ Yoricfc.’ Jn 1809 ho entered 
the employ of Van Ingen and finydev, wood- 
engravers of Philadclplua, who sent him to 
work in the antiqrro and lifo ciimses at tho 
Aoadoiny of Tine Ai'Ls. Ifo was employed 
mainly on commercial and news illustra- 
tione. yoon afterwards lie studied under 
Profc.sBor Ohrislian SohuessMo at tho 
PounHylynnia Academy and worked on 
hihtorieal oompositions. Tho oxperiouoo 
developed his power of imagination and 
faoiilty for design, while ho applied himself 
to research in history and costiimo. In 
1870 ho sent diiwinga to tho New York 
pnbliahlng house ot Harper & Brothora for 
production in i.heir ‘ Wookly.’ In 1871 ho 
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wont l<) Now York, and alter a month’s 
probation in that firm’s art department 
received a pormanoirt position on the staff. 
He workorl for Harpers oonlinuoutfly for 
twenty years. 

In 1878 ho came 1o England with a 
commission from Ilarpors to illustrate 
Herrick’s poems. After two years he 
returned to New York for three montbs, 
and thorr setlbid irormanently in Euglaird. 
He lived mnoh in Imndon, with coimtry 
rcaidemics, Brat at Broadway, and then 
at Morgan Hall, Eairford, whore ho had a 
pvivaio cj’ioket-ground. Latterly he pur- 
chased WoodooLo Manor, previously 
occupied hy 8h' Frairois Roymour Haden 
at Alreaford, hut did trot live to occupy 
it. In London ho acquired Chelsea Lodge, 
whore ho also worked much. 

It was with his pon-aird-ink illnstraticmo 
that Abbey first oonquerod tho English 
and American public. These appeared in 
editions of (among other works) Dickens’s 
‘ Ohrislmiis Storioa ’ (1876) ; nerriok’.s 
pooms (‘ Hosperidoa ’ and ' Noble Numbers ’) 
(1882); 'iSho Stoops to Conquer’ (1887); 

‘ 'I'ho Qood-Naturod Marr ; Old &mgs ’ (1889); 
'Tho Gomodioa of Sliakeapofu'e’ (1896) — 
132 illustrations which, by invitation, wore 
exhibited at tho Salon of tho SooMt6 
Mationalo dos Boaux-Arta, Taria, 1896— 
and ' Tho Tragedies of Shakespeare.’ 
In 1885 a slvotoliiltg tour in Holland with 
Wb friend George Horrfy Bougltion [q, v, 
Snppl. HJ 'was ooi'mnemorated in ' Sketches 
and Ramblea in Holland,' to wHoh both, 
artiafa oontributed drawings. His first 

B 
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coiiiributioU to tlio Iloytxl Aciidoiwy^ "vvas A 
Milkmaid ’ (1885), iu black and while. 

Meanwhile Abbey’s power ^ malnred ni 
\yater-coloul> pastel, and oil. Altliougli 
his delicate lancy lent itself admirably to 

wator-colouT pointing) 1 ig executed not luuili 

nioi'c than a score o£ works in that medium ; 
but tAey stand higb in the list of liis achieve- 
menla. His first water-colour was ‘ Buatic.s 
llanoing in a Barn,’ which was shown at 
tho exhibition of the American Water- 
Colour Society of Now York holoro 1870, 
and a few others lollowcd in that and 
succeeding 3 'ears. To the Royal Institiitn 
of Painters in Wator-Coloui'S he contributed 
‘The Widower’ (1883); ‘Tho Bihlo 
Beading ’ (1881) ; ‘ The Old Song ’ (1885) ; 
and ‘ Tlio Mai'ch Pa.qt ’ (1887) ; and to tho 
Koyal Society of Piuntora in Wator-Coloura, 
‘An Attention’ (1893-4r-5) ; and ‘Quiet 
Conaoience’ (1896). On occasion Abbey 
would use pastel with brilliant effect, 
as in ‘Good Friday Morning’ (1884); 
his pastel sketches from Goldsmith’s plays, 
oshibited in 1896, are masterly; but 
the examples of his work in this method 
are relaliyely few. 

In 1890 be sent to tho Royal Academy 
Ilia ffi’st oil piotm-e, ‘ A May-Day Morning,’ 
which attracted wde attoution for its 
originahty, humour, truth, and joyousness. 
This was retouched and somewhat modified 
in 1904. He now embarked on a great 
oomniission for Boston, and not niitil 1894 
did he send again to tho B.oyal Academy. 
His second work seen there in oils, 

' Fiammetta’a Song,’ created so deep an 
impression that ho was immediately 
elected A.B-A. Many important historical 
and poetio compositions were now shown 
at the Academy : ‘ Richard, Duke of 

Gloucester and tho Lady Anno ’ (1896), 
and ‘ King Lear, Act 1, Scone I ’ (both in 
the MoCulloch-Conttsi Miohie colleotion) 
and ‘Hamlet’ (1897). “The Bridge’ was 
shown in 1898, when Abbey was elected 
full member of the R,A. Subsequently 
came Who is Sylvia, what is she . . . 7 ’ 
and ‘ 0 Mistress mine, where are you 
roaming ? * (1899) (now in the Walker 
Art Gafiery, Liverpool) ; ‘ A Lute Player ’ 
(diploma work), ‘The Trial of Queen 
Katherine’ (Senator W. A, Clarke’s col- 
leotion), and ‘ Tho Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, &o.’ (1900) ; ‘ Oru- 
Baders righting Jerusalem’ (1901); ‘Pot- 
Poum’ (1003 — signed ‘ 1899’); ‘A 
Measure,’ and a decoration, a triple 
panel reredos for the Holy Trinity 
Church, Paris (1904) ; ‘ Columbus in the 
New World’ (l906), which startled the 
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puhlic hy its ilecorativo .‘lolunuo ; ainl in 
1910, tho last year ol his o.nvor, an Inubincal 
piotiuf, ‘ ‘riin ttiiUj) of the Anny at VolU’V 
Foigo, Fob. 1778,’ as well ns a ginat upiiglit 
decoration, ‘ I’omi’i) Treaty wilii Ihe Indiinin,’ 
both for the state cajulol of ronnuylviMvin.. 
Meanwhile Abboy painted a low ollini' 
pioturea : ‘ 'f'ho Foot,’ hi.s only ctnil ribul inti 
to the Now Gallery (allerwai'ilK^ miieh 
altered and abno.Ht wholly re-painled) ; 

‘ A Pavano’ (1897) for Mr. Wlillelaw Reid ; 

‘ Ifairismy bovo’ (1906), in the gallery id 
the corporation of Pre.slon; and tlio ollitunl 
picture of ‘ 'The Oorontil ion ol 11. M. ivini'; 
Edward VJI,’ at liiiekingUam I'ahuio, a 
work tillcon foot by nine feet, eontaining 
120 oxcollcnt portraits and ttw'tittying the 
artist during 1903-4. 

Abbey’s mural decorations enmpriao 
the most ambitious ftart of his work. Tim 
groat frieze for tho delivery room ol the 
public library of Boston, U.H.A., on which 
ho was engaged between 1890 and 19(11, is 
lofty in conception and original in plan atitl 
one of tho most elaliurate (loot U'ftl ions 
produced by either Anvorican or .British 
artist. Five of Uio jtaintings- -90 [oat in 
aggregate length — were shown at live (Jon- 
duit Btreot Gallotiofl, London, in Jamiitry 
1895, and the coniploled series at tlio ( litilil- 
hall, October to Novoinbor 11101---iifleoJ> 
paintings in all. 'The drtimaUo prosonlidAon 
and artistic power of this grnat effort worii 
recognised at onco. Fortho Royal .Exoliangt', 
London, he executed in 1904 ti mural panel 
representing tho ancient rmtneiliafion of (Im 
two Oily companies, tho Bkhnioi'H anti Mu' 
Merchant Taylors, 1484. TIuu'e J'fiilowtid U 
vast oomniiasion to dooomlo tho state 
oapitol of Pcnnsj'lvania at llarrislmrg. In 
April 1908 eight largo nllogorionl [tiHiilingfl, 
forming a portion for tho iloino, worn ox- 
hibitod in London at tho huporial Inatitnto. 
At his death ho had completed Hut 
immense composition ‘ Tlio ApothooMS of 
Pennsylvania,’ in whioh the whole Iiistovy of 
tho state is suimmirisGd, und tho domn- 
ceUing ' The 24 Hours,’ Other doooraitvo 
work had occupied Abboy, cflitufially the 
designs for Sir Henry frving’s oonlonqiiidt'd 
hut abandoned production of ‘ BioliaM,l il ’ 
(1898). At tho roquoat of tho offloo of 
works Abboy suporintondod t.hodootiridion 
of the peots’ corridor in tho Ibiuaus of 
Parliament with hiMtorioalpirfcnrea, appeosi* 
mating in sontimont to tho Tudor stylo oS! 
the arohiteotiu'o, hy a group of youtigtirl istw 
working on an harmonious plan, These 
were completed in 1910. 

Abboy died on I Aug. 1911 at Gholaoft 
Lodge of an affection uf tho liver. After 
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orematioti ho was budod at the old church- 
yard of Kingsbury, Noasdon. On 22 April 
1890 ho had married Mary Oortrudo 
(daughter of Frodeiick Mead, morchanf, 
of Now York). She survived him wilhout 
issue. 

Abbey’s .ariislic and intolleoUia.] inciits, 
which his personal chaim and Bympatholio 
and gonoroua tempoiainont enhanced, were 
widely acknowledged. Ho rajiidly bcoamo 
a leading forco in the English and Amoriciin 
art of iho day and founder of a school. 
Steeped in modiscval and seventeenth and 
oighlccnfli-contury art and literature, he 
onjitivated tho public by the chami, dignity, 
and drainatio ability rvliioh he brought to 
the rendering of hia subjecte. At tho same 
time his artistic qualities, alike as to colour, 
draughtamaiiship, composition, and inven- 
tion, appealed on teolinical grounds to his 
tollow-artiats, whothor his medium were od. 
Water-colour, pun-and-ink, or pastel. 

He was cho.son tnemlior of many arti.stic 
aociotioa in England and other countries, ' 
including the Aniorioan W ato-CJolour 
Society of Now Yorlc (oleoied 1876) and 
tihe Iloyal Institute of I'amlors in Water- 
dolours (London) (elected 1,883 and resigned 
in 1893). In 1895, when ho hoonmo one of 
tho original incorporators oi tho Amei’icaii 
Academy at Borne, ho ivas cdcetcil associate 
of tho lioyal Watcr-ColouT' Society. In 1901 
ho was made an assooiato and 'in 1902 a 
member of tho (Amoiioan) Academy of 
Design j and ho was an original monibur 
of the American Aciulcmy of Arts turd 
Letters. ITo was an hon. member of the 
Araorican JnstUuto of Arohiloals (1890); 
hon. inomlior of tho Royal Bavarian 
Aoadomy and of tho Madrid Society of 
Artists ; hon. associate of tho Royal 
Intiiituto of Biatish Architect a. After ex- 
hibiting his work in Pari.s in 1806 he was 
made ohcvalicr of the legion of harrow 
and corresponding raorahor of tho fimtitut 
do I’rance, as well as ol tlu' Koeiote 
Natioiialo des Boarrx-Arts, Paric (1896). 
Yale University made him an lion. M.A. 
and the Univoi’Mity of Pennsylvania an hon. 
LL.U. Among tiro awards won by Abbey 
wore a Bocond-olasagold medal, Muniek In- 
toma.tional Exhibition in 1883; afirat-olass 
goldmodal, Exposition Unlversollo, Paris, in 
1889 ; two gold modals* Cliieago Exlilbition, 
189.3 ; a gold modal of honour, Pormsylvania, 
1897; and a firat-olasH gold modal, Vienna 
Exhibition, 1898. In iTan.“MMok 1912 a 
memorial exhibition of Abbey’s works, com- 
prising 322 items, was included in the 
‘Old Masters’ exhibition of the Royal 
Academy at Burlington House. 


Abbey remained to tho end an American 
citizen ; but ho deeply appreciated his 
reception in England, and ho had a full 
faith in the beneficial influence and equitable 
oiganiaatioii of tho Royal Academy. 

Among porti'aits of Abbey are a crayon 
drawing by J. iS. Sargent, R.A. ; an oil 
portrait by Sir W. Q. Oiohardson, R.A. 
(1910, Oicliatdson’a last work) ; a bronze 
bust hy E. Onslow Eord, R.A. (1902) ; a 
.sketch portrait by John II. Bacon. A.R.A. ; 
drawings by Giiyayidolf and Napoleon 
Sarony ro.spectively, and a oaricature and 
portrait by Leslie Word (‘ Spy ’) in ‘ Vanity 
Pair’ (1898). 

[Private information and doeumenta in the 
posBossiou of Mis. E. A. Abbey ; Royal 
Academy Cataloguoa. | M. H. S. 

ABBOTT, EVELYN(1843-10O1), classical 
eeholar, born at Eppcrstouc, Nottingham- 
shiio, on 10 March 1843, wag tliird of the 
live atiiB of Evelyn Abbott, a farmer and 
landowner, by biH wife Mary Lambe. 
Educated first at Lincoln grannnar school 
and afterwards at the Somcraet College. 
Bath, Abbott was elected in 1 862 to 
an open exhibition at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and commenced his university 
rimlonco in October. Tlo cHiablishecl 
a liigh ropuLation among his oontem- 
porarios as a scholar, and was likewise 
(iialingui&licd in atbletio sports. In 
1804 lie won tko Qaiaford prize for 
Greek verse and a first class in classical 
moderations. In ilio Easier vacation 
of 1806, just before ho entered for his 
final examination, he foil in a hurdle 
race and injured hi.s spine. Unhappily, 
ho was .so uuaccuatomod to illness that 
ho did not recognise the serious nature 
of the accident, and continued his exertions, 
both at, his hoekw and at orioket, m if 
nothing had occurred. In tho summer ho 
obtained a first claw in Utoroe humaniores. 
In tho following autumn, when the mischief 
became manifost, it was too late for a euro ; 
ho beoarno hopelosaly paralysed In the 
lower limba, and until his death never put 
foot to the ground. Tho inevitable oft'eot 
of those unnatural oonditiona on his 
hoallli and aolivity ww held at bay 
for thirty-five years by a very strong 
natural constitution and by his admirable 
oonrago and patience. He soon hogaai to 
take private pnpils, Bometimes near his 
birtlrplaoo in Sherwood Forest, sometimes 
at Filey. In 1870 he was appointed by 
Dr. Poreival sixth form master at Clifton 
College. In 1873 Benjamin Jowott, Master 
of Balliol, invited him to return to Oxford, 
and until 1875 ho took work «^t Corpus aa 
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well as at Balliol. In 1878 lie graduated 
B.A. and M.A. In 1874 lie was elected a 
fellow and tutor of Balliol. I^’oni tkat 
time till his resignation, only a few days 
before Ids death, he was a mainstay of tho 
administration and teaching of his collogo. 
At first ho taught mainly Latin and Groek 
Hoholar-ship ; in hia later years Grook 
history waa his principal subject. He won 
the affection and confidcnco of hia pupila 
by his unooasing efforts for their woltaro 
and by the ohoorfulne3.a with wliioh ho 
bore bis physical disabilities. He h'.oaiue 
Joweit lecturer in Greek in 18!)6, and waa 
librarian of tho college from 1881 to 1897, 
and in 1882 served as junior bursar. 

Throughout hia life Abbott was oonalantly 
engaged in writing in addition to his 
coEege work. He woti well versed in. 
Gennan, and besides Ourtiu.s’8 ‘ Elucidations 
of the Students’ Greek Grammar’ (1870) 
he translated Ma:r Dunoker’s ‘ History of 
Antiquity’ (6 vols. 1877-81). Ho also 
assisted Miss Sarah Francis Alle3mo {d. 1885) 
in English versions of Hmiokcr’e ‘ History 
of Greece ’ (2 vols. 1883-6) and Zeller’s 
‘ Outlines of Greek Philo.sophy ’ (1886). Ho 
was editor of ‘ Hollenioa ’ (1880; 2ud 
edit. 1898), a collection of essays on 
Greek themes, and was general editor of 
the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ Beric.s, to 
wWoh he contributed a life of Porioles 
(1891). Other works -wore ‘ Elements of 
Greek Aooidenoo ’ (1874) and an index to 
Jowett's translation of Plato (1876). With 
Lewis Camphell [q. v. Suppl. II] ho wrote 
the biography of his life-long friend, 
Benjamin Jowetl, Master of Balliol (1897). 
His moat imxmrlant literary work la his 
‘ History of Greece ’ in three volumes 
(1888-1900), admirable alike for its 
learning, sound judgment, and simplo 
and lucid style. The seopiacal view of 
the ‘ Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ which regards 
thnm_ as purely works of poetical 
imagination, has nosvhore boon more 
ably presented, and the preaentation 
well illustrates Abbott’s independent 
method in treating historical problems. 

Abbott, who was made LL.D. of St. 
Andrews in 1879, maintained his aoMvities 
tiU a few wee^ before his death at 
Malvern on 3 Sept. 1901. He was buried 
at Redlands cemetery, near Cardiff. 

[Personal knowledge ; Foster’s Alunrni Oxon.] 
, J. L. S.-H. 

A BEOKETT, ARTHUR WILLIAM 
(1844-1909), humorist, third son of GUberb 
Abbott a, Beckett [q. v.], was born at Port- 
land Houto, North End, Fulham, in October 
1844. His godfather was William Gilbert 


fq. v.J, tho father of Kir William Kchwenel? 
Gilbert [q. V. Kuppl. 1 1 ]• Cdbril, Artimr ii 
Beckott ((|. V. Kuppl. 1 1 Win Iuh older 
brother. Arthur was ciliiciiled llrst at 
Honitoii anil then at Foisted from diuiuary 
1858 to December 1859 (liiuovoK, Alumni 
Felstcil.). Wliilo at Felslod he oontiihuU'd 
to the ‘ Braintroo Times ’ ; and li((>r ho wim 
a favouiito oluiiriuan of Old It’olutedianii. 
Palmonston nominated him in (o a 

clerkship in the war elliee, but he anon 
migrated to tho po.st ollioe, ami l<‘ft the civil 
service in 1,865 tiO engage in jounudiMiu, 
From 1871 to 1874 ho was ))rivate .seorehuy 
of tho diiko of Noifolk. .Siibsoquontly ho 
bceamo a student of Gray’tt Inn, 13 .Itino 
1877, and wm called to tho bar 3 May 
1882, but ho obtained no praotioe. 

His vocation tor tho proan nhowi'd itself 
early. At twonty ho was nH.siutln(.i; (Kii') 
Franoi.s Bnniand on l,he ‘ Glow-Wonii,’ a 
])onny ovening humorous jinper, with which 
he was asaooiated till 1808. He alterwanls 
edited a satirical weekly, ‘ Tho Toiualiawk.’ 
At twonty-two, with the aid of hia brother 
Gilborfc, ho wrote ii ‘ Oomio Guide to iho 
Royal Academy’ (1863-4). Good verbal 
spirits wero the nuunspring of bin Inimonr. 
Later ho edited tho ‘ Biiiannia’ magiinine 
(1808-70) and acted as special oorccBjiondont, 
to iho ‘ Standard ’ and I, he ‘ Globe’ during 
tho second period of the Ji’ranco-PrUHsiau 
war in 1 870, when ho was arrested at Amieim 
and astonished a court of Froncih oHieorn by 
his jocularity. In 1871, after oxiK'ricnoo in 
the voluutcors, ho was given a coiujiany in 
tho king’s own light infanliiy militia, and 
for a short time in 1896 edited tilie ‘ Naval 
andMilitaryMaga/iiio.’ From 1891 to 1895 
ho was also editor of tho ‘ iSumlay 'I'imcs,’ 
under tho dh'eotorship of Kir Augustus 
Harris. His best work was done in 
connoetion -with ‘ I’unoh,’ of which he 
olaimed that hia father waa part-originator 
and founder. Tom Taidor llrut invited him 
to oontributo in M'ay 1874; in Auguat 1875 
ho was called to tho tnhlo, anil for tliu 
following twenty-seven years ho was an 
ardent devotee. Hia ‘ Papers from Pump 
Handle Court, by A BrioilesH duniur’ 
(ill continuation of the jev d’i‘.tpri( of liis 
father) wore much quoted. After Buruaiul's 
promoaoii to tho editorship in 1880 Im 
occasionally acted as loomu tenons. His 
withdrawal from ‘ I’liuoh ’ under pressuro 
in .Tunc 1902 loft soino tesiiutmont, and 
ho projeeterl and edited through 1902-3 
a rival comic paper, ‘ John Bill),’ which 
met with no suceoas. Apart from Ida 
‘Punch’ work ho m'oto ‘About Town,’ 
‘£. g. d,,’ and somo molodramatic novels. 
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ono of whic'Ji, ‘ l^allon among Thieves’ 
(1876), ho and John Palgrave KmipRon |q.v.] 
dramaliHoil as ‘ Pioin Father to Kon.’ 
He was also anthor of ' Onr Ifoiiilay in the 
Rcottish Highlivnils ’ in con junction with 
Linloy Sambo urno in 1876, and m hia last 
years of several very loosely Icnit volumes 
ot lecolleclions, among lliem ‘London at 
the Ifliul of (ho Onntuiy’ (IflOO), ‘Tho A 
Jleokelts of Punch’ (1003), anrl ‘Kecolleo- 
tions of a nuraourist’ (U)07). Ihcsiclent 
of the Howspapor Society in 1 89, 5. of tho 
Jnstituto of Journ.ahsts in 1900, and 
Biilish dc'legate of the press congress at 
Li6go in 1905, ho was uiiivorsally liked in 
his profession. Irrcpressiblo egotism in A 
Beckett lent an additional charm to a 
character simple, kindly, and genial to its 
foundation. His naivol6 was ivcll shown in 
his iclatioiis wi thCardinalManning,to whoso 
church ho heeame, like his fnend Burnand, 
a con verb in I87'i. An accident neccssi- 
taiecl tho remov.d of A Ri'ckctt’s leg at St. 
Thomas’s Ifoino on 11 Jan. 1009, and ho 
died of oollapKO on 14 ,7an. 1,909. Atlor a 
I'QCpn'om mass at Westiminaforhc was buried 
in Mortlako ocmetory. Ifo married in 
1870 Susanna Fr.inoesoa, daughtor ol Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, by whom ho left two sons. 
Ilia oomplotion of his fcitlior’a ‘ Gomio 
Ilistory of England’ is still niipublislied. 

[Tho 'LWfj, 12-10, 10 Jan. 1009; llhw- 
tvnlod Ijondon Novii, IH ,riui. 1009 (iiorlraif); 
Mon and Women of tho 'J'lmo, 1809 ; Foalor’s 
Men at tho Bar, 1885 ; Bnrnand’s Beeords and 
BominiflcnneoH, 1904, ii. 300; UoeitUoolionB of 
a llumonnul, 1007 (por(rait); Spiolmaim’s 
IfiBl. of I’lmoh (1805) ; Brit. Mun. Oat.; A 
BockoU’s works ; porsoiial rooulleotions.l 

T. S. 

ABEL, S.iir FREDERiCK AUGUSTUS, 
first baronot (1827--1902), chomist, born 
on 17 July 1827 at Woolwich, was son of 
Johann Leopold Ahol (1796-1871), a music- 
master in Kounington, by his wife Louisa 
(f7. ISO'l), daughtor of Martin Hopkins 
of Walworth. Xlis patornal grandtalhor, 
August Chiisiian Andreas Ahol (6. 12 Aug. 
1751), was oomd miniattn’o-jrainior to tho 
Grand IJuko of Mccklonlmrg-Solnvorin. 

Ahol was attraoted to a seionlilio earoerhy 
Hi visit at tho ago of fourteon to an undo in 
Ifamhurg, A. J. Ahol, a mineralogist and a 
jmpil of Borzoli us. After a counsel of ehemia- 
try under Dr. Ryan at the Royal Polytoohnio 
Institution, ho ontoi'Od tho Royal College 
of Chonriatry, founded in Ootobor 1840 
undur A. W. Hofmann} bo was ono of 
tho twouty-Bi.s: original sUidtnts. ^ Next 
year ho heoamo an assistant, holding tho 
position for five yeai's. In 1801 ho was 


appoinled demonatrator of chemistry at 
si. Bartholomcn ’s Ho.spital to Dr. John 
Stonhouao [q. v.], and in March 1852 
Icoturor on ohomiatry at tho Royal 
Milihuy Academy at Woolwich ' in 
Mccrasiou to Faraday [q. v.] In con- 
junction vvilh Charlo.s Loudon Bloxam 
(d. 1887), Jus assistant and successor there, 
ho published a uselul ‘Handbook of 
Cheinialry ; Theorelieal, Practical, and 
Technical’ (1854 ; 2nd cdil. 1858). 

Ahol Ixeamo ordnance chomist at Wool- 
wich on 24 July 1854, and ho was made 
chemist to iho war department there in 
January 1855. From 1854 lib 1888, when 
he retired from Woolwich, Abel was tiro chief 
official authority on all matters connected 
with explosives. He was a membor of the 
ordnance select oomraittoe, was export for 
submarine defoiico and smokolesa powder, 
and Ironi 1888 until his death was president 
of the explosives committee. O’ho trans- 
forniation of arms and ammunition wliich 
took place during tho thirty-four yoats of 
his service at Woolwich necessarily occupied 
tho greater part oi his Boiontific career, 
though almost every branch of toohffioal 
soionco was emiohod by his labours. Tho 
suporsossimi of black by ‘ amokclesa ’ powder 
was duo to his lesearohcs on guncotton, 
founded on tho attompts of Baron von 
Ijotik to ulih.se this explosive m 1862. 
Ho dovelopocl tlio process of reducing gun- 
! cotton to a lino pulp which enabled it 
to bo worked and stored without danger. 
Those Tttsulta of his work were published 
in 18(10 in his lectures ‘ Gun Cotton ’ and 
in ‘Tho Modem Ilistory of Gunpowder.’ 
Another important research, carried out 
in conjunction with Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Andiow Noble, aimed at dotormining 
tho nature of tho chemical changes pro- 
duced on firiilg explosives. This work, 
ciu'ricd out at groat personal risk, is of tho 
highest value and threw new light on 
tho theory of explosives. The couoIUBions 
worn X'nblMu'd in various papers and 
lecturoH from 1871 to 1880 (of. On 
Exidosiuc Agentu, a lecture, Edinburgh, 
1871} Eesearchw an Ma.ptosive,$ with Gapt. 
Noble, 1875 and 1880). Tho explosion in 
Scaham Colliory in 1881 led to the appoint- 
ment of a royal qommisaion on accidents 
in coal wines on which he served, and to 
Abel’s rosoarahus on dangerous dusts (1882), 
in which ho investigated the part played 
by dust in bringing about an explosion. 
Iti other directions Ahql reached equally 
important results. As an expert in 
petroleum ho doyised iho Abel open-test, 
with^a flash-point of 100^ B'ahr,, legalised 
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in 1868, which was superscdod in 1879 
by the Abel closo-teit, with a ftash-])oint 
oI 73°. He also carried out many 
resoarohoB into the composition ol alloyed 
metals with rolcroiioe to tlioir physical 
properties. Hi,s last pioco q£ rvork, carried 
out in conjmiction with Prol. (afterwards 
Sir) James Jlcw’ar, was the inTontion 
ot cordite in 1889. The use ol high 
explosivea abroad ioreed (ho English 
govomnicnt to seek for a better material 
than guncotton, and a committee was 
appointed in 1888, under Abol’a piesidenoy, 
to examine all the modern high oxplo.sives. 
None of them was e.\ao(<ly suitable to 
service roquirements, and their inventors 
refu.sing to make the nooc.ssary modifica- 
tions, Abel and Dewar devised and palonted 
a compound of guncotton and nikoglycoriuo 
and as.sigiiod it to the seci'efciu’y ot war 
in 1890 (of. Bansru'd, 11 Sept. 1893). 
Cordite ia now the standard c.xplosivo of 
this country. 

Abel’s romarkable powers of organisation 
and his ofFioial position aa scientific advi.ser 
to the government gave him a prominent 
position in the soiontifio world. Ho was 
elected E.R.S. in 1800, and received tlio 
royal medal in 1887. He was president 
of the Chemical Society (1875-7), ol the 
Iimtituto of Chemistry (1881-2), of tho 
Rooiety of Chemioal Industry (1883), and 
of the Institute of Elcctrioal Engincor.a. 
He was also president of tho Iron and 
Steel Institute in 1891, and was awarded 
tho Bessemer gold modal in 1897. Ho acted 
as chairman of the Society of Arts (1883-4) 
and received tho Albert Medal in 1891. 
The Telford medal was hoatowed on him 
by tho Institution of Civil Enginoer-s in 
1879. 

At Plymouth in 1877 he presided over the 
chemistry see tion of the British Association, 
and as president of tho Association at 
Ijeeds in 1890 he gave an address on 
recent praotioal applications of soienco. 
Wheir tho foundation of the Imperial 
Institute was decided on in 1887, Abel was 
appointed organising secretary, remaining 
its honorary secretary and director from 
its opening in 1893 tiU it was handed over 
to the board of trade in 1001, Ho was 
mads C.B. 1877, was knighted 1883, 
oeoame K.O.B. 1891, a baronet 1893, 
G.C.V.O., 1901 ; he received the hon. 
D,C.L, (Oxford) 1883, and D.So. (Cam- 
bridge) 1888. In addition to the. publications 
already cited, he contributed sixty-live 
papers to geientido publications and some 
important artides to the 9th edition of the 
* Sioyclopcedia Britannioa,.’ 
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Abel, who combined wiili bin finii'ntilie 
capacity high aoeomplinlimoiils as u 
musician, died nt liis nwiilontM', 2 Wliifohail 
Court, B.W., on 6 Riqd. ISKbl, mid wan 
buried at Nunhoad eoinelory. Ho married 
( 1 ) Sarah Selina (185-1 -1 888), diuigliler 
of James Blaueli ol Bristol; (2) in IKH9, 
(liiiliotfa do 111 li'oiiiiliidii (rf. 1892). He 
had no chilelron. llin ])ortrail, by li'niak 
Bramloy, wiis evliiliiiod nt llio Riiynl 
Aetulmny in 1001. 

[War Ollico Lisi. ; Bui'ko’s iinroiieinge i 
Nature, Ixvi. 492 ; Tim 'f'imes, H Si'pl. 1902; 
Journal, Iron mid Sled liinliliiln, Hu. U)t>2 ; 
Joiiriiid, iSoc. ol Arts, Sept. 1902 : Stic, ('hem, 
ludusliv, xxi. 1902; 'I'nins. (ihmn. Sue. lOOfi, 
i.5(i6; Dfli-iii' (liitimnim’n Miimifaeliire of I0\- 
j)lo.siveu, 1895, i. 319 8. | H. S. 

ADIiAHAM, CJIARLKS JtMlH 
(1814-1003), livbt bishop ol Welliiigtoii, 
Now Zealand, burn on 17 Juno 1814 nt tlie 
Royal Military College, Smulliunit, wan 
second son ol Captain 'TIiouiiih Abraham 
of the 10th ri'gimeut, who was on the nIiiIV 
there. His miitlior wns LuiiiKa Siwtiiuiali, 
daughter of Edward Carter of I'ort.siiumiii. 
After attending Dr. Arnold’ii sehonl nt, 
Laleliam, ho went in 182(5 to Eton as 
an oppidan, Imt to save oxirnnhits Honn 
went into college, then hall empty. JIii 
reached tho sixth form, and played' in the 
school crieket ek'vem In 1831! Abraham 
went ns a scholar to King’.s College, 
Cambridge. .King’s at Dial, time iuui I he 
privilege of giving its own di'groen wilh 
out uaiverHity examination in n liifion, 
Abrahnin ivas a good and luieunifce iieholar, 
with a speeiiil moniory for Hornee nud 
Hmucr, wliich he retained i.hrough life. 
Ho grndunted B,A. in 1837, niid nuceueded 
to a Jeilowahip ut King’.s, whieli lie held 
until 1850. Ho proeec'tled M.A. in 18-10 
and D.l). in 1850, and took the od cwukm 
degree of M.A. at O.xi'oid on 14 Jmui 
1849. 

After being ordained deacon ia 1837 
and priest in 1838 ami entering on [laroehial 
work as ourato of Ilearlioy ])own, Jlain),!- 
shiro, ho returned to Eton us a manter. Kor 
thirteen yeiirs Im threw Jiimeelt hearl, and 
soul into Eton life. Thorn nwe few iimsti'rH 
and tho clasac.s were largo and unwieldy ; 
Abraham bad more flian nineiiV’ hoysi 
m his division. With Ceorge AugUBiutt 
Bolwyn [c(. v.J,_ who wins jirivate tufof to 
the eai'l oi Poivio’s Hons at and oiirato 
of Windsor, Abraham, now began the 
frmndship which doteriuirKicl liiB oiireer, 
Wen in isil Selwyii beeanm bishop ol 
New Zealand, Abrahajti was anxieuB to 
follow him, hut for tho pvoBont the oalln of 
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Eton kept him at homo. In 1840, in the 
interests ol the reform of the Bohool, he 
renigned the luorali vc post of hcmso-masler to 
become ansi-stunt-inastor in college, and was 
largely responsible for the rapiil iiuprovc- 
mont in the moral tone of the King’s 
acholarfj. E o helped to modify the By,stoin of 
fagging, and repressed the old college songs. 
As a teacher, Abraham widenctl the range 
of the currieulum, oomhining the teaching 
of histoiy and geograjjhy and sfiinulaling 
the- hoys’ interc.sb in hi.story and literature. 
The collegers regarded him as a kind adviser 
and friend, and in 18C0 gave a font and 
cover to the college chapel as a trihutc of 
their regard. His pupils included Edward 
Henry Stanley, fifteenth carl of Derby 
[q. V. I, to whom for a time ho rvna private 
tutor at Knowsley, and Lord Itobort, Arl hiir 
Talbot Gascoyrio Cecil, afterwards tliiid 
martpiis ol Salisbury [q. v. Suppl. II |, who 
visited him in New Zealand in 1862. In 
1848 Abraham was appointed divinity 
leotiiiH'V of St. Oeorgo’s Cliapol, Windsor, 
and next year, wlmm to Lccamo “B.D. at 
Cam bridge, published his ‘Festival and 
Lenlon Ijeol-nrc'a.’ 

lie loft Eton nt Christinas 1840 to join 
Bishop S<dwyn in Now Zealand, and 
arrived in Auckland harbour in July 1850. 
Seiwyn at once put him in charge, as 
chaplain and principal, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Auckland, a siiudl training college 
for Maori and English youtlw. In ISOll he 
was niadcs arohdeaeon ol Waite-mate, with 
tlin oversight of a largo distriot. Ho look 
long tranqw with Selwyn for months 
together ihrough the native distriots, visit- 
ing mission stations and schools. Ho 
returned to England in 3867 for surgical 
treatment of a broken arm. WMst in 
England the now dioceses of Wellington and 
Nelson were constituted : Abraham was 
oonscovatod bishop of Wellington at Lam- 
beth Palace on 20 vSept. 1868, .and his 
friend, Edmund Hobhouso [q. v. Suppl. II], 
bishop of Nelson. For twelve years 
Abraham was fully occupied in orcating the 
macliinory of his now dioocso, tho chief 
town in which had just been made 
the seat of government. Three or four 
months in tho your ho spent in visiting 
outlying stations, During tho Maori war 
in 1860 ho powerfully UJ’gcd just treatment 
of the natives. 

fn 1868 Abraham rotomed to England 
with Helwyn, who was a})poiiitod to the 
800 of Jiehfiold, and owing to iSoIwyn’s 
tomporary failuro of health beoame co- 
adjutor rashop* In J 872 ho was collated to 
the prcbaiKlal stall of Bobonliall in Lichfield 
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Cathedral, and in 1870 wa.8 made a eanon- 
re.sidcnliary and precentor. Ho as.si.slcd in 
the revision of the mediieval statutes of the 
cathedral, taught in the theologioal college, 
helped in beautifying and strengthening 
the fabric of the enthcdral, of wMoh he was 
tho keeper, and allirough no musician was 
unremitting in devotion to the wellarc of 
the choriniers. In 1876-6 Abraham was 
also non-resident reel or of Tatcnlull, in 
Ncedvroud Forest. A total ab.stainor, ho 
was long a frequent speaker at meetings 
of the United Kingdom jillianoe. 

After iSelwyn’s death in April 1878, 
Abraham, with Bi.shop Edmund Hohhouse 
and Sir William Martin bh v.], organised, 
by way of memorial, Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, which was opened in October 
1882. Ho rendered the college much gen- 
erous service, and as a eliiof benefactor ho 
is mentioned amiually in tho chapel com- 
momoralion on 4 Fob. Abraham worked 
with William Dalrymplo Maclagan [q, v. 
Suppl. If], Selwyn’s snccc.ssor at Lichfield, 
nnlil w’ncm \iu reBigncd ’nia canonry, 

thenccfortli residing with his only son, the 
Jtov. Charles Thomas Alnuhara, first at 
Christ Clmroh, Lichfield, until 1897, and 
afterwards nt Bake well, Devbysluro. Ho 
died on 4 Fob. 1003 atBakcwoll vicarage, and 
was buried at Over Haddon churchyard. A 
memorial service was held the same day in 
Eton UollegeChapcl, where a marble slab and 
effigy have been placed. Abraham married 
on 17 Jail. 1860 Caroline Harriet (d. 1877), 
daughtor of Sir Cliario.s Thomas Palmer, 
second baronet, of Wanlip, Leioestorriiire. 
Cliaite Thomas Abraham, his son, is 
now bishop suffragan of Derby. 

Besides tho work mentioned Abraham 
WHS author of : L ‘ Tho Unity of History,’ 
1846 ; 2nd edit. 1846. 2, ‘The Tliree 
Witnesses on Earth,’ 1848. 3. ‘Personal 
Religion and Cathedral Membership,’ 18S8, 
4. ‘Readings, Meditations, and Prayers on 
the Lord’s Supper,’ 2nd edit,, 1868. 

[Artielcn on Charles John Abraham, by 
A. h. Bromi and C. T. Abraham, in the Selwyn 
College Oilcudar for 1993, 1904, 1906, 1906; 
W. 11. Tucker, Bishop Solwyii’s Lifa, 1879 s 
G. 11. Ourtois, Life of G. A. Selwyn, 1889 ; 
Maxwell Lyto's History of Eton, 1876, p, 421 ; 
A. 1). Coleridge’s Eton in the Forties, 1896, 
p. 381 j A. Ii. Brown’s Solwyn College, 1000 j 
Tho O'hnoB, 6, 9, and 13 3''eb. 1903 j Otoofc- 
ford’s Clerical Direotoi’y; Lichfield Dioeoaan 
Mogar-ine, March 1903 ; li’o.sliCr’a Peerage and 
Baronetage ; original lottors in the possession 
of Mr. Percy Simpson ; private informa- 
tion.] W. G. D, F, 

AOTOK, JOHN ADAMS (1830-1910), 
sculptor. [Soo Atjajis-AoI'on, John.] 
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~AOTOW, kSib JOHN 'EMERTCH ED- 
WARJJ DALBERO, fii'rft Baron Acton Off 
Aldenham and eiglitli baronet (183Jr-1902), 
historian and moralist, born at Najilcs on 10 
Jan. IBS'!, was thoontychildoiKir b'ordmand 
Rioliard EeWard Acton, scventli baronet 
(1803-1835), by a (jcruian rvifo, Mario 
Louise Bellini cle Halberg, only cliilil ol 
Emeric Joseph Hue do Dalborg. Alter bia 
iatbor’s early death his mother married (2 
July 1810) Granville Goorgo Lovcaon-Eower, 
second Earl Oranvillo [q. v.], the liberal 
statesman; .she died 14 March 1800. Ihe 
Acton family had long been .seltled in 
Sliropsliire, and the, brat baronet owed Ida 
title (conferred in 1013) to his loy.alty (o 
Charles I. Acton was descended from a 
oadot branch of the fomily. H iuSgroat-grand- 
father, Edward Acton, was tho youngest 
son of a younger son of the second bai’oucl, 
and settled at Besan^on aa a doctor. 
From Ilia mariiago with a daughter of 
a Burgundian gentle, man there issued Sir 
John Francis Edward Acton [eg v.'J, tho 
friend of Queen Caroline, and premier oi 
the Two Sicilies at the time of NoLson. 
His career was not unstained, and Acton, 
it ia said, refused to touch monies coming 
to him from that Bource. Acton, who 
although a Roman Catholic by raeo and 
training was deeply hoatilo to tho 
arbitrary power of the Rope, owed Ida 
existence to a papal dispensation. In 
1709 Sir John Acton (who eight years 
earlier succeeded to tho title owing to tho 
lapse of the elder branch, of the family) 
obtained a dispensation to marry Ida 
brother’s daughter. From this marriage 
issued Acton’s fother. 

Of mingled race and bred amid cosmopoli- 
tan surroundings, Aoton was never inoro 
than half an Englislmian. His education 
wa,s as varied as his antecedents. Alter a 
brief time at a school in Paris, he was sent 
in 1843 to the Roman Catholic CoUego at 
Osoott, then under Dr. WiBcman, for 
whom he always retained affection in 
spite of later divergence of opinion. Thonco 
he went for a short time to Edinburgh as a 
private pupil under Dr. Logan. There ho 
found neither the teaching nor the com- 
panionship congenial. In 1848 began that 
experience which was to mould his mind 
more than any other influence. Ho wont 
to Munich to study under Professor von 
Bollinger, and as his private pupil to 
live midcr the same roof. There he 
remained for six years in ail, and not only 
laid the foundations of hi.3 vast erudition 
bnt also acquired bia notions of tho methods 
of_bistfirioal study and the duty of applying 
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fearloHS criticism lo tlio liislory of tlic 
church. From ibis limii bo iiovoi- uiiv(>i'i'i| 
in Ilia imlliiicbiug and an, store lilior.di.sm. 
and very litilo bi bia dislike of Iho )ia|),\l 
curia. A paasioiiidn aoii.ao ot tlio valiio (jf 
truth, ot tho righla of (ho iiidiviihml ooii- 
Hcioiioo, and of iJio iiiii|uity of poiAooulioii, 
and lialrodof all foriusol abKoJuti.siii, oivii or 
occlcsiastical, wero honcoCoiHi hia diiil inol ivo 
qualities, and coupled with (lu-so wait Ih.it, 
doairo to bring bin co-veligionintn into lino 
with luodoni iiitolloo(,ual (lnvc4o|iiuou(s a.ml 
more particularly tlio sciniico of Gormaiiy. 

In 18.75 lio accompanied Lord EUo.s- 
inoro to tho lluitcd iSI all's; jirc.soncn a( 
tho impoi'faut conalitulional debalc.s a( 
Philadelphia atinuilatoil hi.s interest in 
tho quoation of stale rights. In 1855 
ho accompanied his sLo]) Eallmr, Lord 
Granville, to tho oorouatlim of (he ( V.ar 
Alosandor fl, and luiulo a grcal, iniprciisiou 
on ntatesmen and men ot inlcKccluul 
cminenco by a disjilay of kiiowlndgc sue- 
priaing in a youth. In 1857 ho jmiriieyod 
to Italy witli Dbllingor, and boeamo 
versed in Italian ufl'aira. Miiighelti, llio 
succesBor of Cavonr, was a tamily eon- 
nection and a frequont coiTc.siioiuloiii, 
(For evidonco of Actoii’M insight inlo 
Italian niattera, see arl.ioU's in the (thnni- 
icle, 1867-8, and JiitJusrto mipublialicd 
corrcspondenco with T. P. Wolhercll.) 

On his return from Italy, Act, on sotllod 
at tho family seat at Aldonliiun, Sbi'oii.sliirc, 
beginning to coJIoct there (he great iilnaiy 
which reaobed a total of .some 59,000 voluiuos. 
In 18.59 ho wa.s elected to tho (louse of 
Ooiumon.s as whig M.P. for Carlow, a-ml ho 
sat for that conatitueucy till 1.455, He 
was then oleolcd for Bridgnorth, in his own 
county, by a majority of one, and was 
unaoatod on a scrutiny, lli.s parlinmeiilary 
career wns nut Huocessfnl. Uo wan no 
debater ; ho only made a single Mhoi'l 
.speoeh and put 'two qneationH wjiile a 
member ot tho honse. WJiat ho said of 
himself, ‘ I never hiwl any cimU'inpomries,' 
rendered him unfit for the roin.'h and 
tumble of political life. 'Plm llouho of 
Commona proved a, thormipdily uneinigt'niiil 
atmospihero.but it brought him (bo uoquiihit- 
anoe of Gladstone, M'ho .hooii inspired 
Aoton with devotional mveroimo, 

Acton proceeded l,o ^viu inteilwtmil 
and moral ominonco at ihe tapouHO of 
immediate practical influohee, Even heforo 
he entered pariianiont ho Imd activnly 
joined those who wow aeMsking to widen 
the horiKons of Englisli Roman ( lalholiciH. 
In 1868 ho acquired an hnorest in a- 
liberal cabliollb monthly porlodioal, oallcd 
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Llio ‘ Ramlilor,’ which, Imviii" been Ht,;ir(cd 
ton years betoro by an Oxi'oul eonvcjL, 
tiohn Woui'o OapcH, iiacl W'on tlic snpjiort ot 
Nowiniin. Acton’s lollow iimjjrictors wero 
RioJiiii'd Himpson [q.v.J and Ji’rockirick (iapoa, 
;ind Miinpaon was .servinp, an octitor. In 
1860 Ntnviuan, vvIioho aid -wais reckonod of 
gi'cnt inomont, suacoodod iSiiapBOU as editor 
(of. Gasquut, Lord Adoa and Ms Oiiclr, xxi), 
init tho authorities urged In's lotiroinoiit 
witliin four niontha. Thcrouiron Acton 
becanio editor in name, altiiongh Kimjtson 
did most ol tlio work, 'rjro periodical 
in ils old shape camo to an end in 1862, 
being fionvorted into n quarterly, with the 
title ‘ Tho llonio and Ihiroign Review.’ ‘ 
This review ropreaonta tho high-water 
mark of tho liberal eatholio movement. 
Probably no I'oviow of the reign of Queen 
Victoria maintained so high a atiindo.rd of 
general oxoolionee. iSoine ol tho Htronge.yt 
artickw woio written by Aelon himself, 
Ihoiigh his stylo had neither tlie jiomt nor 
tho dillioulty of his Ldev wrilinga. Many 
ot them luivo since bei'ii lopublisliod in tho 
(wo voimues entitlorl ‘Tho History of 
h'reedom ’ and ‘ LoeUii'os and lUssaya on 
Modorii History.’ 'I'ho amazing variety of 
hia know lodge la hotter shown in tho 
mimoiona ahortor notices of liooka, 
whioli betrayed an inlimalo and dotailcd 
kiKiwleilge of dooumwipi and authorities. 
Tlie new (puuLoj'ly liad, however, to run 
from tho lirst the guuiitlot oC eoch'siaHtical 
oi'Uieisrn. Curdiiial Wi.seman publicly 
reimkr'd tho edilura in 1862. Aelon in 
I’eply olahiu'd for catholios tho right to 
iako ‘a, plaeu in every movomoiit that 
promoluH the study of Clod’s works and tho 
iidv.ant!omoiat of mardcind.’ 

Aotiori attondod in Maroli 1861 tho (Jon- 
gross of Munioh, when llbllingor pleaded 
on liberal grounds for a reunion of Oliriston- 
dum. Aelon repurlod tho piooeedings 
in tho ‘ Kev'icnva’ Ills report awakoned 
ortlrndorr hoslility, and whoir a pa]Kil brief 
irddi eased i,o tho tu'ohhi.shop of Munioh 
assorted that all Roman Catlmlio opirriotm 
were under tho oonti'til cd tho Ronian 
Congregations, Actmi slopped the rovrow 
instead of wailing for tho i,hreatenc(l veto, 
hr withdrawing from this unequal conlest, 
Aolon, in a valedidory article oallcd ‘ (Jon- 
(llcts with Romo ’ (April), whioh ho signcfl 
as proprietor', doolarod onco rnoro in 
Blatoly and digiiiliod Jangungo his loyalty 
at ouet) to tlio ehiireh and lo Hio prinerplca 
of freedom and sorontilie hujuiry. At 
tho ond of tho year Pope Pius 13C 
proniulgatod tho otioyolical ‘ Quanta (Jura* 
with the appended ‘Syllahna Brroxnm,' 


whioh delibeiiitely eondeinned all such 
ell'orts as tho.so oi Adoii to make terms 
between the ohmeh and modern oiviliaation. 
At tho timo Aelon mloiined lii.s ennstituents 
at liiidgiiorth that he belonged rather to 
tho .soul than tlu' bmly of tho oiitholio oliureh. 
'Tilts expressed very clearly tlio distinction 
dominant in Ins mind between mouiber- 
sliip of tlio ohnroli of Rome and trust in 
the court of Rome. 

'.Tho ‘ Roviow ’ was replaced to some 
extent by a weekly literary and political 
journal called tho ‘ CJlirouiclo,’ whioh was 
started by T. F. Wetlieroll in 1867 with 
some jiecuniary aid trom Sir Rowland 
Blenncrlia.ssctt | q. v. iSuppl. II]. 1 1 
ran for tho most part on secular lines 
merely coloured by a Roman Catholic 
lihoralisrn. Aoton wrolo regularly through 
1867 .and 1808. In some of his articles, 
notably in tliat on Barpi and others on tho 
Roman ixuosHon, he was seen at his host. 
None of tliesi' eontriimtions have been re- 
priuled. On the stopjiago of tho ‘ Chroniolo ’ 
at tho end of 1808 lie again intoi'oalod him- 
self in a jorirnivlintio venluro of an cailior 
stamp. ilo helped WoLlicrcll to launch in a 
now form and in tho liberal catholic intorost 
an okl-o-stablished WeoLLish quarterly, tho 
‘ North British Roviow.’ Aoton eagerly 
rruggested writers and 1 hemes, ami was 
himself a weighty oontribulor until tho 
poi'iodioal ceased in 1872. For tho first 
nirmher ho rvrote a learned article on 
‘ TJioMassaoro of Kt. Barlholonie'w,’ whe-roin 
ho sought to establish the oonrplioity if 
irob of tho papacy, at least of tiro Popes 
in tlii.s great uuh d<u fi, Aoton siib- 
seqircntly moitiCed bis nmioluaions. Tho 
artielo, whioh was afiorw'ards orrlarged and 
translated into Italian by Bignur Tommaao 
Ciar, was clouhtlesa designed as a piece of 
polemics na well us an hLstorlcal inquiry. 

Meanwhile, two loclurcs which Aolon 
delivcx'cd at tho Bridgirortlr Literary and 
Scientilio Institution' — on tho Anrorioan 
Civil War (18 Jan. ISOd) and on Moxioo 
(10 March 1808)--.illustratod his rnastcriy 
insight ahko into irast history and current 
politics. In Nov, 1868 ire Stood urisucooas- 
fullyfor his old enustituenoy of Bridgnorth. 
By that time Aolon’s inlhrmoy with Glad- 
Htono, now tiro liborul prime minister, had 
ripened iirto vory (rloso friondship- They 
wore in Romo togolhor in Doc. 1866, and 
Aeton had giiiderl (Jlirdstone through the 
groat library of Monlo Oassino. Aoton 
waa Gliwlstiino’s junior by twonly-flvo years, 
and to tho last Iw addressed the statesman 
with all the distant marks of respect duo 
to a senior. Bni Aoton iniluenoad Glad* 
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sfcono inoro deeply than did any other 
single man. Gladstone had implicit faitli 
in his learning and sagacity, anil in siich 
vital niatters as home rule and discstablish- 
inont Acton’s private influence was great 
ii \v3t 4ec.i9.wG. G.kd'itQno aidniiittod to 
his criticism nearly everytlung ho wrote. 
Acton was no adiniror of Gladstone’s 
biblical critioisni, and ondoavoiired, not 
always with .success, to widen tho .scope of 
Gladstone’s reading. But from 180G the 
fellowship between the two mon grow 
steadily closer, and the older sought tlio 
guidance and advice of his iunior on all 
kind.s of luattora, On 1 1 Bee. 186!), while 
Acton was in Rome, ho was on Gladalone’w 
recommendation )'ai.sed to tlie pccrago. Ho 
took tho title of Baron Acton of Aldenhiun. 

At the time a now gonoml council was 
sitting at Romo to oomjiloto tho work 
begun at Trent and to formulate the 
dogma of papal infallibility. Acton was in 
Rome to aid tho amnll minority of prelates 
who were resisting tho nromrdgation of the 
dogma. He worhed hard to save Bie 
church from a position which in hia view 
was not so much false as wicked. He urged 
tho British government, of which Gladstone 
was tho head, to interfere! but Arch- 
bishop Manning, whose interest was on 
the opposite side, neutralised Acton’s in- 
fluence with tho prime minister through his 
friendship with Lord Odo Russell, tho un- 
oftieial British agent at Rome. Acton’s 
work at Rome was not oonfinod to hearten- 
ing the opposition or to sending homo 
his views to Gladstone. To Bollinger at 
Munich, the centre of the Gorman opposition, 
he wrote long accounts (with tho names in 
cypher) of the various movciuonts and 
oounter-movenients. Those were comhined 
with letters from two other persons in tho 
series jjublished in the ‘ Allgemeine Zoitung ’ 
from December 1869 under tho name 
‘ Quirinus.’ They were repuhlMied at 
Munich in ] 870 (4 pts.) and were translated 
into English as ‘ Letters from Rome on the 
Council ’ (London, 3 sor., 1870). Acton is 
only partially responsible for ‘Quirinus’s’ 
deliverances. In some places the sym- 
pathies of the writer are strongly Gallican — 
a point of view wliich appealed to Bollinger 
but never to his pupil. Acton’s diffioulties 
at Rome were great. Many of the prelates 
who were opposing the infallibility dogma 
regarded it as true, and objected only to 
its being defined at that time and in 
existing conditions. Acton was an open 
assailant of the doctrine itself. Oonscious 
of inevitable defeat, the opposition eventu- 
ally withdraw from Rome, and the dogma 


was adopted by fiho eouneil « ith unanimity. 
On 11 July 1870 Aclou had already arrived 
at Ids houbc at fl’egi'rmiee, and l.hevc in 
Aiigiustlie enni|)l('l,i'il Ills ‘ rinrutsi’lireibi'ii an 
cinen doulseliun Bisohitf des vaticaniHolien 
Doncils’ (Nimlliugeu, 1870), in whieli ho 
quoted Irom luimorouM aiili inlalliliiliul.M. 
living nr dead, and a.sked vlielher llieii' 
woixts still hold good, lint the eatliolio 
world, to which Acton appealed, aoeepleil 
I, ho now law without demur. Diilliugnr 
refused, and was cmrseipinnlly excom- 
municated (I April 1H7I), while a. small 
body of op|)oneiilH formed. ll)eini.elv(‘S at 
ftluuich in fiept . 1871 into tlie ()Id(,atbohc 
communion, which Dollinger did not join, 
Acton for the time .hIooiI aside ami 
was unmolosind. Ihit nhen in IH7 1 
(tladsteiio issued his pamphlet on ‘The 
Vatican Deereas,’ 1,1m juihlicat ion of winch 
Acton had not a])pri)ved, tie denied in 
letters to ‘ Till) Times’ any such dan/'cr to 
tho state as (IJadslonu aiitieitiated^ I'rmn 
possihlo Roman Liitholle Hedition owing In 
their aiiogiancu t,o a Iwrign inniio)).^ \('i, 
Acton, wliilo defeiuliiig his eo-ieligionlnin 
in England, dealt sulitlo tiu'iisls !i,t Urn 
papacy. He mailo it e.loar tliat whal, pt't)- 
aervoil his allcgianoo luiti minimiseil his 
hostility to the Vat,iean Beiirecs w»s a sciiho 
that the church was holier than it.s olliriiilH, 
and tho bonds of tlio Ghrislian comnumiti.v 
were doepei’ than any d'cpenilent on the 
hiorarcliy. Acton was therefore able to 
speak of communion in I, he Romim elmteh 
as ‘dearer than life itself.’ Hin prciient 
altitudo, liowtwor, was suBpected l)y the 
authorities. Anilihislio]) AIunnin(! morn 
than onoo invited an ex plat lat ion, Acton 
rcjdicd adroitly that ho ridied on Gud'si 
providential governinont of Hiti ohurch, 
and was no more disloyal to tho Vatiiciui 
conncil than to any of its pi'isleeeKsior.H, 
After inoroOon'ea]iondenee Maiiniing said ho 
must leave tho matter t.o tho pope. A,eton 
made up his mind I, hat ho woiilil im ex- 
coiiuminicated. and wrote to Gliulatoue that 
tho only qiiostioii was, whim 1 ho blow woidd 
fall. But it did not fall. Cerhap.s as n. 
layman, pei'hap.s tw a ])cer, less probably 
as a scholar, lie was left alonii, and ilied 
in fall commimioxi with the Holy rice. 

With the letters to ‘Tho Times’ of Hov. 
to Beeembor 1874 Aotem’s jiolemical oftreor 
closed. Ho admitted in a letter to faidy 
Blonnorhassett that the explanations given 
by Newman in tho ‘ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk ’ on (Hadstoiw’R oxjWRtuhitiotw 
(1876) would enable him to aecbpt thw 
decroes. But if ho thought his I'cawi of tho 
deovoos had boon in aomo w.speolfl e.'s;!ig||«» 
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rutcrl, Ills hatred uC ullraiuonlauiam w.ih of Uio moral law in politics which was 
never ajjpcaaod. the doininiint strain in Acton. It was 

Tliiou^^h middle life Acton divided liia ])nl)lislied with a bulky appendix of illus- 
liiiio betvMM'ii Aldonbain, tho llaiborg float trative quotations, dhifllrating at onco the 
at llor-inphoiin on tho Itliino, and a houHO omdition and tho weaknoss of tho autiior, 
at I’l'iuoo’H (lido in London, in 1870 and was tvanslaled into (lonnan (Berlin, 
linaiu'ial ditliculties drove Jiiin to Koll 1897). 

noiTiifllu'im and to let Aldouli.ain. llo Mottled at Caiubridgo, Acton began almost 
thoricotorth fqxint tho winter at Oannos at onco to looture on tho ‘ jFronoh Rovolu- 
atid tho autumn iit tho Arco Villa at tion ’ for tlie historical tripos, ilia 
’J’ogornbcc, Bavaria, wliiob belonged to leoturefl wore largely attended, both by 
Ilia wifo’ti family, and only parts of tlio ptudonta and by tho goncral public. Tlioy 
Hjiving or mimmor in London. Ifo read wore road almost verbatim from maiiii- 
moro and wrote less than previously, but script with very rare oaidoa. The dignity 
his liistorical writing lost nothing in doptb. of his delivery, his profound aonao of the 
In tho spring of 1877 ho giivo two looturcfi greatnoss of bis task and of tlio paramount 
at ]5i'idgiu)rtli on Iho ‘History of lYcodom import of moral issues gave them a very 
in Antiquity and in GlirLstianily.’ Two impres.flivo quality. Probably his haK a 
artiolo.s in tho ‘Quarterly’ on ‘Wolsoy dozen years at Cambridge were the happiest 
and tho Divoroo of lleiii'y VUl ’ (dan. 1877) time in Acton’s life. He loved to think 
and on Mir Biakino May’fl ‘ Doniocraey in of himself as a Cambridge) man at last, 
lOurope ’ (dan. 1878) and iin fivlielo on and was .as proud aa a freshman of his 
Cross’s ‘ Life of (leorgo I'lhoL ’ in tho ’ Nino- rooms in Colh-ge. Ho had tho j)lo£isuro of 
toonth Coivtiiry ’ (March 1885) aro oxhaufl- linding eager pupils among some of tho 
tivo ti'catiflca. In 1880 ho liolped to set on junior Btudont.s. In 1899 and 1000 much 
foot tho ‘ I'lngliHli liifilorioal lloviow’ of hw energy was absorbed by the project of 
and contriliulc'd to tho (irstiuimbora heavy tho ‘(kunbridgo Modern History.’ He 
but pregnant artiolo on ‘ Gorman Hohoolfl did nob originate it, but bo warmly for- 
of History’ (flcrmari tnuml. 1887). In warded it, and acted us its iiret editor, with 
London lio flaw much of Gladstone and disiifltroua rosultfl to hifl liealth. On the 
onoouragod him in bin homo rule projrfi- buflinoss sklo lio rvas never strong ; and 
gaiida. A mombcir of Grillion’s and Tho tho effort of seeuring contributors, of 
Club, ho was in intiniato relations with diroetiug thorn and of co-ordinathiB tho 
tlio best Euglisli iiitollootual sooLoty. work was a groatoi’ strain than he could bear, 
llononrti began to flow in. In 1872 tho Ifo regarded his editorial position very 
IJnivowity at Munioli luul given Jiim an soriously ; and although nothing was pub- 
honorary’doctoralo, andml8881io waamado lished whilo ho wasi still alive, yet nearly 
hon. LL.I). of Cambridge, and in 1889 lion, tho wliolo of tho first volume and more 
D.O.L. of Oxford. In 1891, on a hint from than half the second worn in typo come 
Gladstone, ho was oloclod an honorary two yours before his death. The plan of 
follow of All iS'ouls. When Gladstone tho whole twelve volumes aijd the uiithor- 
forined his fourth administration in 1892, ahij) of many even of the later chapters 
Acton was appointed a lord-in-waiting. wore his dooiaion, Unfortunately Aoton 
Queen Victoria appri-ulatod his facility contributed nothing himself. The notes 
of speech in German and his German prepared for what should have been the 
sympathies, but tho jicisition was irkaomo. first chapter on * The Legacy of tho Middle 
lu 1895 oumo tho groat clmfteo of Acton’s Ages’ wore not sulfioiontly advanced for 
Hfo in his capacity of seholar. On Lord publication. For all that the history 
Biosobory’s rcoommondation ho became remains a monument to his memory. In 
rogiuB profeasor of nwdem history at 1901 his final illnoas overtook him snlfer- 
Canibrklgo in Bucorssion to Mir John Mceloy, ing from a paralytic stroke, he withdrew 
Aoton was at oneo elected an honorary to Togornsoe, and after lingering some 
follow of Trinity Gohogo, and took np months he died there on 19 June 1902, 
his rosidenco in Neville’s Oourt. Ho threw Ho Aviia buried at Tegernsijo. 
hhuself wibli avidity inin profossoiM work. Acton married on 1 Aug, 1 866 ^ the 
Ilis iriaugural lecture on tlie study of Countess Marie, daughter of Maximilian, 
liistory (11 Juno 1896) was a eklking Count Arco- VaHey of Munich, a member of 
suooess ; it contained a stinmlating ao- a diBtiiiguisbod_ and very, ancient Haviaaian 
oomit of the development of modern honso. Hia widow survived him with a 
hlBiorioai methods and oJoaori with an son.BIohard Maximilian, who suoeoededlifan 
oxjwesaion of that belief in the supi'omacy aa second Baron Aoton, and threo daughters. 

.(jil pi. . I. n Li8*itRy| , 
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Of two pencil draivinga (lojio in 1870 by 
Homy TMiworth Wells [q.T. Snppl. II| one 
is at Orillion’R Club, Hotel Cecil, London, and 
tlie other at AldenliauL. Ho bwl boconin 
F.H.A. ill 1878, and was made IC.O.V.O. in 
1897. Acton’s valiniblo historical library at 
AHcnliam, coiilaiiiiiig over 50,000 volinnos, 
waa bought iminediatcly ath'r his death 
by Mr. Andrew Caniogic, and was prosentod 
by him to John (iifforwards Viaconnt) 
Morley. Lord Morlcy gavo it in iOOS 
to the University of Gambvklgo. Tlio 
whole collection i.s divided into Si classra 
under the main headings of (1) ocoloHi,i.slical 
history, (2) political history, and (3) snbjocls 
not failing uiider these two heads. The first 
heading illu.atrates uith rare rouipleUmc.sa 
the internal and external history of the 
papacy ; under the second heading worka 
on Germany, htance, and Switzerland are 
represented with exceptional fulness (cf. 
Gamb. Mod. HUl vol. iv. p]>. viii, 802). 
Acton’s books bear many traces of his 
method of ro.ading. He was in the habit of 
drawing a fine ink line in the margin 
.against passages whioh intere.stotl him, and 
of transoribing aucli passages on aipiares 
of paper, wliioh lie sorted into boxes or 
Solandor oasos. 

Apart from liis periodical writings Acton 
only published during liis lifetime sorao 
separate leotntos and letters, most of which 
have hem already montionecl. The two on 
‘Liberty’ delivered at Bridgnorth in 1877 
appeared also in ifrenoli traiialations (Paris, 
1878). He edited Harpsliold’s ‘ Narrative of 
the Divorce’ (book ii.) and ‘Letteis of 
James IT to the Abbot of La Trappo’ 
(1872-6) for the Philobiblon Society, and 
‘ Lea Matinees Eoyales,’ a. hitherto unpub- 
lished work of Predoriok the Great (London 
and Edinburgh, 1863). Since his death 
there have been isaned Ms ‘Lectures on 
Modern History,’ edited witli introduction 
by J . N. Eiggis and R. V. Lawrence (1908) ; 
‘The History of Bteodmn, and other 
Essays,' introduction by the editors (1907) ; 
‘ Historical Essays and Studies ’(1907); and 
‘ Lectures on the Erenoh Revolution ’ (1910). 
iChese four voluines, like bis inaugural 
lecture, are fair evidence of his powers. The 
vast erudition, the passion for becoming 
intimately acquainted with many dilfccout 
periods, wore a bar to production on a large 
scale. This was also hindered by a 
certain lack of organising power and a 
deficient sense of proportion. He aban- 
doned hra project for writing a ‘ History of 
Liberty,’ wHoh indeed was never more than 
a chimera displaying his lack of arehi- 
teotonie faculty. Nor did the notion of a 


history of tlni ‘ (louiK'il of Troi\t ’ liiro imy 
belter, and of the jirojccled liingriiphy ol' 
Dollinger we Imvn luiihing lull a fiinglo 
atliclo on ‘ Diillingcr'.s IliHinrieiil Whirkn ’ 
Iroin tlie‘ Knglish llintoi'ical lleview’ (IS90). 
Ilia e,saays aro really nionoqi'iipliii, and in 
many eases oitlier said the linal wind mi a 
topic or advanced tlin knmi ledge nl il, very 
doliiritnly. As an hislni’iiin Aclon held 
very stmngly to the idoiil nl imparl i.dily, 
yet his writings ilhiHlridn (lin im|inssibilil y 
of att lulling it. The ‘ Loci, iires mi Modern 
Ilistoiy’ ai'o actiudly llie d('veln|iment id' 
the inndoi'H world as eoliceived by ii con- 
viiicod whig—and cxeept in the aetiial 
investigation of Imre tuids no liisiorian is 
toss iniparlinl and more personal in Ids 
judginouto than Aclon appeal's in (he 
voluiuo on the ‘ li’roucli Revolution,’ liis 
writing again has a note as dintimdh'e us 
though very difioi'ont from that ol Macaidiiy. 
His stylo is dillienlt; it is epii'i'imimalir, 
packotl with idluaioiw, dignified, but umer 
llowing. He lias been (I'rmed a ‘Meredilli 
tnviKKl historian’; Imt the most iiolablo 
qualities are Iho iiiiHsion for jioliliniil righl,- 
cousiicss that breathes in all his utleriuices, 
the Hotwo of tbo BUprome worth of tho iti- 
diviiliial coiiscionco anil the iualienublo 
desire for liberty alike in ohui’iili and 
slate. 

tPoi'W)nalknmvleiigi';Thfi'l'imcH,20*luiie ItMlh; 
unpuhiisliod correspendenuc with nilllill|'cr, 
Newman, Gladsfmic, Lady lUeimi'tliir-Hidt, 
and ntlinvs ; edilnviiiliiili'oiliuitionH to liectill'e'l 
on Modern Jlistory (IfiOii) imd llie lli.iliay 
of |i>eedom (1007); U'Heru of bill'd Anton 
to Mary Oiiulbtoiie (with memoir l,iy Ih rlieit 
I’aul), 1904; Oiiisqiiol, laird Aclon and Ida 
Circle, 19011 j Udiiduii'idi Hmden, mil,'! ; 
liidopendeut Rovicvi, ini. Iiy ,lo)iii I’nlliieK, 
Oololier 100.1; lirycii's iStmlioH hi t'oulein- 
pnrary Biography', 1903 ; Mnrlny’s bile nf 
Ciladstunc, 1904, ii. and iii, ; (Iriuit DuIVh 
Notes from a Diary ; PiirccirH bife ol 
Manning, 1899; Wilfrid Ward’ii bite of 
Cavdiuid Nowman, 11)12. A biIiliournphy, 
edited by Dr. W. A, 8haw for the Rny’id 
Htstoricid iSoeiety, 1903, gives luuiit of Actim'n 
wrifciiigs uhfdilier in hoolw or ]ii‘ruiiUiuds, 
Various sod ions of tho oalahigiio ol Ihe Aclim 
collection have been publiNlitid in tho tJnm- 
bridge Ifnivocsity iJbtiiry Hullclln (mint 
series)!. ,f. N. lb 

ADAM, JAMES (18110-1007), (ilMsicid 
suholai' and .Pktnuial, born on 7 Ani'il IStlti 
at Kummok in the parish ol Keii Idnill shuw 
I nverurie in Almvduetwliiro, wiw seiimnl 
child and only sun nt dmues Adam mkI 
Barbara Anderson. Tlw ftillier owned Iho 
general store and tiulov’fishnp wldoh Hiwud 
the neighbouring cmKitcyside ; hq lUed of 
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ty|ihiii(l fcvcr wliPii ]iis son was only oighi 
Ills inotlu'i' (sail living) by luT own ouorgy 
ciiiiied on tlio liiiHiiniHa, imd brought iiy lier 
wx cluldri'ii. Ah or v.u'icd scholastic ox- 
poi’ionoos Adiiiii inado rapid progress at the 
pariah school of KoiLlihall under (Icorge 
Kienvp, M. A., and having spont amne months 
at tlio grammai' school of Old Aberdeou 
won the third bursary at Abonlccn Uni- 
versity in Oct, ]87(1. Though chiefly 
inlwc.slcd in Greek, Adam took a good 
place ill moat oi the olas.scs of (Jie arts 
course. Ilia devotion to Greek was fo.storcd 
by tlio profcis.sor, (Sir) William Geddes 
|q. V. Suppl. L]. ill 1880 ho graduated 
with first-class linnoiira in classics and 
caviied off the chief clauaical prizes and Ihe 
Ifei'guaon scholarahip. Meanwhile in the 
spring of 1880 he had been elected classical 
.scholar at OaiuH College, Camhridgo. 
in the simimor of 1882 ho was jilacod 
in division i. of tho Hist elaw in the 
chusaioal tripos, fiart i. In 1883 ho just 
luiased the Craven sohokrnhip. but in 1884 
wail awarded the lir.st clumocllor’s medal 
and ohtained a specially hnlliant first 
clans (only onoo I'liuallcd) in part ii. of tho 
classical lupus with distinction in classics, 
aiu’.ioni, iihiloflopby, and comparative 
philology. In Dec. 1884 ho was oleoled a 
junior follow ami was soon appointeil ohussi- 
cal leoturor of hiniuanuol (.'oltogo, where he 
Hottled down at onco to liis life’s work as a 
luaohor. During hi.s undcrgi'.iduatu enreer 
at Carahridgi.i Adam luul devoted liimsolf 
with inoreiwing ardour to tho study of T’lato, 
and this author for tho jvst of his life 
genorally funushed a subji'ct (most fre- 
cjiionlly the ‘ Vhiu'do ’ or some books of tho 
‘ Rnini'blio ’) for one of tho two coutsoa of 
intoicollagialo looUirca which it was part 
of his collogB duty to deliver anmudly. 
Arislotlc’H ' Kthics,’ hucrotius, ()ioi*ro’.s 
‘ do h'lnllms,’ and nhovo all tho Greek lyric 
poulB were also fi'Of|uent Huhjocls. His 
Iccburoa wort) lull of wit as well as learning, 
and hmvover mystical somo might consider 
his philosophical views, thoro was no laoh of 
pi'cui.sion in liis soholatship. Throughout 
his i caching career Adam took classes with 
raw intcu-miasions at Girl on Collogo, aiulwn.s 
an ardent supporter of tlie claims of women 
to dagrocB, when tho question came before 
tho seuato oJ' tho iniivorHity in 1807. A 
knowiedgo of Greek ho regaj'dcd as an 
essential part of imivorsity oduoqtion, and 
he was a resolute opjwimnt of all attomjits 
to make Greek an opt ioniil subjoet of atndy. 
At I'la.Mtor 1890 he viHited Greoco. In the 
same year he ''vaa appointed joint tutor 
of his college wHli Mr. W. K. Bhaw (now 
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director «t the Meteorological Office), and 
in I'JOi), tlio number nl fiitoia having been 
meautriuo iiicroasod, lio .suceeedod Ml'. Shaw 
as senior tutor. [Jia relations with pupils 
and eiilleagiiCB were Idudly and ufieotionaio, 
while Ills oflioioncy as a lecturer proved of 
gimt Uenefit to the college. The ohanges 
in tho ckiHsioal tripos, which came into 
force in 1003, eniplia.si.scd the importanoo 
of ancient philosopliy, and the college hall 
WHS barely ablo to hold tlio numbers that 
flodtod to Adam’s leotur(',s on Plato and 
Aristotle. In 1887, inspired pirobalfiy by 
bis closest Iriond, Robert Alexander Neil 
[q. V. Supjpl. 11], bo pubhahod bis first 
odition of a Platonic dialogue, the ‘ Apology.’ 
Tills wna followed by tho ‘ Crito ’ in 1888, 
tho ‘ Enthyphro ’ in 1800, and (in conjunc- 
tion with his wife) the ‘ Protagoraa ’ in 1893. 
In 1800 ho had announced an intention of 
proiiaring an edition of tlio ‘Republic.’ 
In 1897 he published a revised text. This, 
however, diflem in many passages from the 
largo odition in two volumes which appeared 
after inony yeans of labour in 1902, and 
iinniodlatcly took its place as Qie standard 
edition- Adam’-s nutca and oxoursnsea, 
which aro very cc)iioi,so considoring the 
difflonlty of the subject, ropiosont a judgo- 
juont based upon a thorough knowledge 
of the ’vast work of libs many predecessors. 
1 11 textual mattora as years wont on he 
bocamo steadily more couacrvivUve, believing 
that the tradition of the Platonic text was 
in tho main quite sound. An investigation 
proliminary to his edition of the ‘ Repiihlie ’ 
was a di.sciis9iDn of the ‘ Platonic Num- 
ber’ (Gamhiklgo (Jiiivorsity Pres.'], 1891). 
Adam’n intorprotation hafi hoen confirmed 
by ProfcHSor llilprecht’s di,soovory of tho 
Babylonian porfuct mimbor. At Clu'istmaa 
191)2 ho was rioiniuatarl Gilford lecturer at 
Aberdijnu. lie choao for Ida subject ' The 
Religious Toaohers of Greece,’ and the 
leotmcs dolivoi'cd in 1904 and 1905 wore 
very 3 ucccs.sfid. 

In the spring of 1907, Adam, who, amid 
hia unceasing work, rulained liia youthful 
appoaranoo in middle ago, was attacked 
by illncas. lie died in Aberdeou frftor 
an operation on ,80 August 1907, and 
wan buried at Woking. .Adam married, on 
22 July 1800, a former pupil, Adda Marion, 
youngest daughter of Arthur K.en(jington, 
formerly iollow and tutor of Trinity 
Collogo, Oxford. Ills wife smvives liim 
with two sons and a daughter. An en- 
larged photograph hang.s in tho parlour of 
Emmasitto! College. 

The Gifford lectures, which wero left 
oompieto, but not finally revised to pnbJioa- 
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tion were edited with a short memoir by liifl 
widow and published in 1008 {2ncl edit. 1009). 
A colleotion of his essays and leolnrcs was 
edited by Mrs. Adam in 1911 under tbo 
title of ‘ The Vitality of Platonism, and 
otliBf Essays.’ These oolJeoted papers best 
ilUistvate the bent of Adam’s mind in later 
life. Eor many years ho had been deeply 
interested in the relaiionship between 
Greek philosophy and the New Tcstamcnl. 
Though ha w'ould not have said with 
Westcott that ‘ the final canso ol Greek was 
the New Testament,’ ho certainly tended 
to regard Greek philosophy pre-cminenlly 
as a ‘ Praeparatio Evangelica,’ and his 
oooaaional lectures on such semi-religious 
topics at summer meetings in Cambridge 
found large and appreciative audi- 
ences. Witty and paradoxical in convensa- 
iion, though with a vein of melancholy in 
Ills nature, Adam found fullest scope for his 
abilities as a teacher, and to education in 
the liigheat sense all his work aa lecturer 
and writer was devoied. 

[Information from the family ; the Memoir 
by Ills wiio quoted above ; intimate personal 
knowledge for over twenty-five years.] P. G. 

ADAMS, JAMES WILLIAMS (1839- 
1903), army chaplain in India, born on 
24 Nov. 1839 in Cork, was only son of three 
ohildron of Jame.s O’Brion Adams, magis- 
trate of Cork [d- 1864), by his wife Elizabeth 
WiEiama. Educated at Hamlin and Porter’s 
School, on the South MaU, Cork, he pro- 
ceeded to Trimly College, Dublin, whore 
he graduated B.A. in 1861. Ho always 
excelled in athletics, and was regarded as 
the strongest man in Ireland, vying with 
his friend Eredorick Burnaby [q. v.) in gym- 
nastic feats, fie was ordained deacon 1863 
and priest 1864 and served onracios at 
Hyde, Hampaliiro (1863-5), and at Shottes- 
brook, Berkshire (1865-6). In Oct. 1866 ho 
became a chaplain on the Bengal cstablkh- 
inent under Bishop Eobert Milman [q. v.] 
at Cnlontta. Here ho had a severe attack 
of fever, and after sick leave to Ceylon 
was appointed to Peshawar. There ho was 
indefatigable in visiting the out stations 
Nanshahia and Kohat; he did much in 
restoring and beautifying the church and 
the cemetery at Peshawar, and received 
the thanks of government for his exertions 
in the cholera camps during- two outbreaks. 
Save for some months at Maliabad (March 
to Dob. 1870) he remained at Peshawar 
till December 1873. He was then stationed 
at the camp of exercise at Hassan Abdul 
army headquarters till March 1873, and in 
1374 he was sent to Kashmir on special 
duty. Here he built, in great part with 


his own luiudH, a cluudh of pino logi., 
wlioro services woic Irequenlly lu'Id for 
the numcroiiM vifutm'!) to Ouliiuii'g ,uid 
iSonamuig ; il. was sidise(pieiiil,y (uirut 
down by accident. 

Ill liiiiiiiary 1876 Adamii wum up- 
])ointcd to Meerut, and in Deeemlier look 
cliargc of the cavalry and arlillery camp 
for tlio Delhi durbar on (lie viail of 
the Prineo of Waled (iiKerviiKda Kiuj!; 
Edward VI 1 ). 

Buhfccqwenily ho luul oxpeumiee ol much 
active warfare, In Nov. 1H7M lie johieil 
the Kiiram (iclii lorec imder Cir kiedenek 
(altenvaids Eiii’l) Uoliorti, and vvivi eiigugetl 
in all the operidioiiH in Ihe advaiieo on 
Kabul. At Villa Kiizi on II Dec. 1879 
lie risked his life in ve-soiiiiig neveral men 
of the 9tli lancorn, who vvero in danger 
of drmvning in a wiUiTemiiHii while tlio 
Afghans were near at hand. Lord RiiIici Im 
witncBiScd Adams’s ('xplnit mid lecom- 
monded him lor the Victoiia Ci-nH'i, wliirh 
ho received from Queen Vieturia on '( An/'. 
1881. Ho also luok part in the iiuireh of 
Lord Roberts from Kidml io Kanihihni' 
111 August 1880, and was pi'esent 11(1 tlic 
battlo of Kandaliar lUi I iSept. 1880, 

On returning to India aflor hitimigli in 
1881 Adams spent a year at Liicltnon. 
During tlirco years (IStllt-.'i) lU. Naini Till 
ho was instrumental in the einctioa ol an 
east window and roredos in iiK'nicry of the 
victims of the RrB.it landslip. In IHHfi ho 
accompanied the field loi'co under Lord 
Eohert.s up country in tiiirma, iind ho 
took p.uL in the opiiralfoiiH iheie. Hn 
had uli'oiidy roiioivcd Ihc Imiiizc dim' for 
the Kabul - Kandiiliiu' luiu-idi mid the 
Afghan war medul with four eln'ijw, Kiiii- 
daliar, Kabul, Cliariiaiuli, and I’eiwar 
Kotal ; ho was noiv awiiidi'd the Bmunih 
field foi'co medal. 

Tlirougli twenty years’ Hervlue in India 
Adams was ‘ the idol nf ihc soldiei'a.’ In 
1886 ho settled in England, and from 1 887 
to 1894, lie hold the rectory of I’OHi.wiiik 
noor Norwich. Afier two years’ rest in 
Jersey ho bDcainc in 1806 vicar of iSluw 
Bardolph with Wiiuboidiam neiW Dowu- 
hiim Market. Ho was apiminlcd in 1900 
honorary chaplain to Queen Vicioria, and 
King Edivurd Vll intulc him di(v|)iaiu in 
ordinary in 1901. In 1903 he loft Nlniv for 
the small living of Anhwcll, near Oak- 
ham. There ho died on SO Oofc. 1903. t)}i 
30 Juno 1903 Dublin Univomity had con- 
ferred on him the honorary degrei ' of M.A, 
While in England on furimiLdi he marrind 
on 16 Aug, 1881 Alice Mary, dauglitiH' uC 
General Bir Thouuws Willshiro (q. v,] 
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Sho survived him with jin only danglitor, 
£dith Juliet Mary. 

Throe brass tablets weio cn'ccLcil to Ilia 
momory — one by the patron, Hir Thomas 
HarO) in Rlovv llaidolph ohureh; another 
by Lord Roboria in a little ohureh m the 
ton dislriot ol Stow, built, as a iiioimirifil ; 
and the third in Piraluwnr (Jhnrch, put 
up in 1910 by friends wlio liad known 
‘Ihidi’o Adams ’ in Tohliawiir or during tho 
Alglian war, 

[Private infoLumtiDn fioin his widon ; 
Ai my Lists ; The 'I’inicH, Oetoher lOOt) ; 
U, J3. Hanna, Tho Second Afghan War, 
1910, hi. 181 ; Loid tioliorts, Forly-ono 
Years in India, pp, WSJ, 143, and 270; 
Burke’s Barouctago.J li. M. V. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM DAVENPORT 
(1801-1904), journalist and compiler, horn 
at Brhton on 26 Dec. 1851, was elder 
son of Willuin ITcnry Davenport Adams 
(1828-1891) |q. v. Ruppl. 1] by Ws wife 
Sarah Esther Morgan. Butoring Merchairt 
Taylors’ School in January 1803, he went 
to Ediuhurgh University, lint ill-health 
precluded his securing any academic dis- 
tinction. Becoming a journalist, ho was 
appointed in 1870 leader-writer and literary 
and driimaiio oritio lor the ‘ Glasgow 
Daily News,’ and latot he edited the even- 
ing and weekly editions. Ifrom 1878 to 
1880 ho was editor of the ‘Gieonook 
Advertiser’; from 1880 to J882 acting- 
editor of tho ‘Nottingham Guaulian’; 
from 1882 to 1883 editor of tho ‘ Derby 
Mercury’; and Irom 1883 till hiu death, 
htorary editor and dramatic oritio of tho 
London ‘ Globe.’ 

Adams’s main intorost lay in tho drama, 
and tho leisure of twenty years was devoted 
to tho compilation of ‘ A Dictionary of tho 
Drama,’ whioh ivas to ho ‘ a guide to tho 
plays, playivrighlfl, players, and play- 
honsoa of ttio United Bdiigdom and America, 
from tho earliest times to tiro present day.’ 
Only the firat of the two pi'ojeotcd volumes 
(A-G) was oomplcLcd at Adams’s death at 
Putney on 27 .Tiny 1904 . Ho was buried at 
Putney Valo cemetwy. On 19 Oot. 1875 
he married Caroline Bstolle, daughter of 
John Komcr, a Polish exile of noble 
family. 

Besides the comprehensive but unfinished 
‘Dictionary of tho Drama’ (1904.), Adama 
published : 1. ‘ A Dictionary of English 
Literature, being a oompreheiiBivo gnulo 
to English authors and thoir works,’ 1878. 
2. ‘ By-Ways in Book-Land,’ 1888, 3. ‘ A 
Book of Brn'leaquo,’ 1891. 4. ‘ With Poet 
and Player : Easava on Literature and 
the Stage,’ 1801. 
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[Thu Times and Globe, 28 July 1904 ; 
Thoiilre, ]894 (porlrail); Kog. Merchant 
Taylors’ School ; pnvale inlorniabon.] L, M, 

ADAMS-AGTON, JOHN (1830-1910), 
soulptoi, born at Acton Hill, Wrddlesex, on 
11 Dec. 1830, was the son of William 
Adams, a tailor, of Acton Hill by Ida wife 
Helen Elizabeth HumphreyB {Fat. Beg.). 
Two sous and three daughtois survived tho 
father. The second daughter, Clarissa, en- 
gaged in art and exMbitod at (ho Royal 
Academy, 'To avoid confusion with other 
artisls of tho same name, Adams adopted 
in 1899 tlio additional surname oi Aoton 
Irom liis birthplace. 

Educated at Lady B 3 a'on’s school, Ealing, 
he received his fhst tuition as a sculptor 
under 'Timothy Butler. He suhsequenliy 
worked in the studio of Matthew Noble 
[q. V.], and during 1833-8 studied at 
tho Royal Academy Schools, where his 
promise was iilierally recognised, He 
won (imt modaia in tlio antique and life 
elasacs, and the gold medal ior an original 
aculpturo group, ‘ Evo sipiplicatmg for- 
givenes) at tlio lect of Adam,’ in Deooraber 
1856. As a student ho exhibited a me- 
ddlliou of Dr, Challon in 1854, and other 
medallions in 185,3 and 1856. In 18.38 he 
gained tho Academy’s travelling studont- 
sJiij), and was at Romo till 1 8(15. There his 
success in paidraituco, to which he devoted 
his main clforts, excited tho admiration 
of John Gibson [q. v.], who sent ninny 
visitora to his studio. 

After 1865 Acton sot lied in London, whore 
ho rvas soon biieily employed. Ho executed 
tho Wcalcy memorial in Westminster Abbey, 
tho Cruikshank memorial in fclt. Paul’s 
GaUiodral, tho statue of Wesley before 
the City Road ohiipel, and tho memorial 
of Cardinal Manning in the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. Ha 
also executed a colossal statue of Sir 
Titus Salt, erected near Bradford Tmvn 
Hall in 1874, and statues of Queen 
Victoria, for Kingston and tho Bahamas, of 
Mr. Gladstone, a olcao ftionrl and tho 
godfather of hia fourlli son, for Blackburn 
and Liverpool, and of Bishop Waldegravo 
for CarMc Oafcliedral. Edward Vll, as 
Prince ol Wales, sat to him many times, 
and the Emperor and Empress Predarick 
of Germany showed interest in his art. 
Ho exhibited regularly at. the Royal 
Academy till 1893, sending there statues 
or busts of Gladstone (1866, 1898, 1869, 
1873, 1879)) Lord Brougham (1867, 1868), 
John Blight (1870), Oharlcs Diokena (1871), 
Charles Spurgeon (1874), Earl Russell 
(1874), Anahhlshop Manning (1884), the earl 
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ol Beaoonsfleld (1385), and Beo Xllf 
(1888). Otliers wIjo sat to him wore 
Canon Duckworth, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Dr. Parker, Mi'. I'awcebt. Lord bfapier of 
Magdala, Uobdon, Lord Roberts, Dean 
Farrar, Sir WiUrid Lawson, Sir Isaac 
Holden, Sir Edwin Landseer, and many 
leading acadoinioians. Of his ideal works 
the boat were ‘The Krat Sacrifice,’ ‘Tlio 
Lady of the Lake,’ ‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ 
‘Zwiobia,’ imd ‘The Millennium.’ 

Acton’s last work, wliioh was left un- 
finished, waa a small figure of ‘ ’flic Angel 
of Peace.’ He died at bis wife’s Immo, 
Ormidale, Brodick, in the Isle of Arran, 
which he visited ev'ery .summer, on 28 Oct. 
1910. 

Acton laan'icd on 15 Ang. 1875, at Ml. 
Mark’s Oluu'ch, Hamilton Terraco, I/mdon, 
Marion Hamilton of the Islo of Arran, an 
authoresB ■writing utldor the name ‘ Joauuio 
Hering.’ He lia,d four sons and throe 
daughteia. Two of his sons, Harold and 
Mui'ray, pi ao Used their father’s art. 

[The Times, 29 Oct. 1910 ; Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post, 1 Hov. 1910; Graves’s Koy. 
Acad. Exhibitors ; Aft Jouiml, Nov. 1910 ; 
Studio, Nov. 1910 ; Hodgson and Eaton, Tho 
Royal Acaclmuy and its Mambors, 1905; in- 
formation suppLod by Min. Acton and othoin.] 

S. E. E. 

ADAMSON, ROBERT (1852-1902), 
philosopher, horn at Ediiibnrgh on 19 Jan. 
1852, was fifth of the six ohildi'en of Robert 
Adana-son and Mary Agnes Buist. The 
father waa a writer (i.«. solicitor) in Dnnbai 
and afterwards at Coldstream, but had 
temovad with his family to Edinburgh 
before tho birth of his son Robert, and 
died when the latter \va;S three years old. 
The hoy passed from Daniel Stewart’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in November 1808, and after 
obtaining first prizes in metajAysics and 
in English literature, graduated, in 1871, 
■with first-class honours in piiilosophy and 
with a scholarship awarded to the best 
graduate in that subject. He spent tha 
summer of 1871 at Heidelberg, aird acted 
as assistant in the following ■winter to Henry 
Caldorwood [q. v. Suppl. T], professor of 
moral pMlo.sophy at Edinburgh, and in 
1872-4 to A. Campbell Eraser, professor of 
logic andmeLaphysios. During these yearsho 
read omnivoronaly in the Signet librai'y and 
elsewhere, and gained other post-graduate 
echoiarships or fellowships, inoluding the 
Eerguson soholarsHp and the Shaw fellow, 
ship, both open to graduates of any Scottish 
university. ^ In 1874 he was appointed addi- 
tioulil esaminor in piiilosophy in the univor- 


sity, and joined the I'lliiorial slalT of (ho 
‘ En'eyolo|wdi.i Briliimiieii, ’ (illli edition). 
To (ho 1 Idl'd ami foui l.li voluiuiw ol dial 
work ho eonliilmled ii lingo muiiher ol 
arlielea on Hulijeela ol geneivd III oral, lire, 
and ill the third voliimo l.ie;:.nii ii anues of iiu 
porlant |ihiloaoiiliioid iirlieliii. The ailielo 
on Enincw Biieon (which ,liiiiu‘n Mpeddiug 
[c|. V.] liad originally imderliilveii mul linil 
rolinquishod) lint gave pulilie. proof of 
Adamson’s |iowei's as a iiliilo iiipliicul 
critic and liistnriiin. Tliere followed liio- 
gi'a|)luas of iiiiinc, Kant, li'iehle, and 
iScholling, and (ho very learneil arliele oi) 
IjOgio. 

in tiio Hummer of 1878 Adaiiisou was 
appointed prolcHsor ol ]ihilo.sopliy and 
polilioul ocouoiiiy a(. ()wm\n College, 
Miinohaskir, in aiicee'itdoii lo VV. .Stanley 
JovoM [q. v.j After ,si\ yeiii's he -wnH 
roliovod of tho work of leet.uring in 
ocoiiomios; hut ho grenlly inleiiiled Iho 
jiliiloaophioiil toacliiilg, iMjieeially alter 
1880, wlien tho creation of tho Viehiria 
Univorsity gave him froodoiu (o jiliui iho 
work in acoonhuicc wdlli bin own viinv.s. 
Ho was made hon. JjIi.D. of tUasgow in 
1888. 

In 1893 ho was apjioiiited )iy the erown 
to tho chair of logic iu Iho univoraity of 
Aberdeon. Hu romrived to (.Uiisgow iu 
1895 oil Ilia olootion lo tlin profea.suwliip 
of logic and rhetoric lJuwe. liolAVeiin 1885 
and 1901 ho acted on six oeensioiw (u» 
oxauiinor for tho moral .seioiieii tripm 
at Cambridge. Eor livo yciuti (1887 91) 
he was one of the UMliniiiera iu meidiil mul 
moral .science in tho Uidvoi',sity of London, 
Ho was also tliu llnit oxtcrnal exaiiiiiier in 
philoaojihy lo tho newly foiindrd llni- 
vonsity of Wales (IHlKl-ll). On .5 li’eb. Hliifi 
ho died of onloric levor at (ilaignw ; liiu 
I body was oromiilctl at the Wontern Ncei'i)- 
poh's. In 1881 ho inarrind Miirgarel, 
daughter of David Dunoaii, a MiuioheiiliT 
merchant, who tmrvivod him vvilh two nohh 
and font daughlers. 

Adamson took an active part in antirlmiiio 
business. At M'ancluwl.ot' liti suppnKod 
warmly the adiniasion of wonioti iitudeidH 
to college and uiiivuniity on i'i|iuil (ernw 
with men; ho tiu'ow 'liimfielf wuloirely 
into tho movement for an indopendon't 
university, and when I lie Violoriii University 
was created iu 1880 lie tooka]jromitieutpai't 
in its organisuiiori. Lhs nolediis temporary 
regfetrar, was first Hoerotiii'y and id'lorwfti'iia 
chairman of tho new board of ulmUos, 
and gave important tisHlsIanco to tho 
institution of tho uiuvewity departiuont 
for training elomentai'y tWliers, At 
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Glasgow' lio served on llio enurl. as well as 
on ihe- sonatus, and took a loading part in 
the early stages oE the inovemeiili which 
alloj'uajda rosulled in Hxdiati kiting a thrcii- 
torm system lor Lho iiubroken session of 
tliu iScottish imivorhitic'i. lie was also a 
keen politician, and gave active sniiport 
to the advanced lilieral partj''. 

Adiwiison’s liluniry activity, which was 
Hinisiuill)' great in yciithriil manhood, 
aftorwai'da diiuinished, largely mviug to tlio 
doinauda ol lecturing work and academic 
business, and ]iarl]y at any ralo (o a, 
gradual clnmge in his philoaophioal views, 
iiut his lectures to his students gave tiro 
ro&uHs of Ida original thinking. The stand- 
point adopted in Ids earlier work was 
idoalialio, and akin to the prevalent 
noo-Hegclianiim. Hut ho found increasing 
difficulties in wovlriiig out a colicronl iuler- 
pretalion of reality on those lines, and in 
adapting to auolr an interpretation the 
knowledge ol uatiiio, mind and hWory 
ati'iviid at by inodcs'ir .scienca Ju his 
later thinking liiii attituflo to irioalium 
ohmigcd, and ho aimed at a conatruclivo 
philosophy from a point of view which ho 
did not rofuRO to desurrbo as naturalism or 
realism, By this leriu, however, he did 
not moan that tlio exleriud luoohanisni 
of thiug.s in space .and time wa.s Ofiidvalent 
to the Hum-lotal of rcnlit/y, hut rather 
that truth in })hilcsopliy is to bo reached 
by turning troiu ahslniot conceptions to 
coneroto oxpnriouco. MintI has indeed 
oome into being, liui. it w not, on that 
account, loss essential than, or iiifoiior to, 
luituro; each is a partial luanitMtation 
of reality. An outline of a (hcoiy of 
knowlfidgo on t]io.io iiiio.s is given in tho 
cuncUiding part of lii.s posthumon.sly 
publhshod lectures on ‘ Modern Philo- 
sophy ’ ; but this theory was never worked 
out by him m dotail, nor subjeoiod to the 
Hamo thorough critietsm as ideulistio 
plulosophio.s I'oeeivod at his hands. Both 
in his earlier and in iiis laiiw period his 
own views are dnvelojind by moans of a 
eritioal study of the liistoi'y of thought. 
Itollnwing tho bioIoKieal analogy of ‘w- 
eapiUilatiou ’ ho found in the hiatoiy of 
pliiloHO()hy a treatment, only more dahoiato 
and leisurely, of tho .sumo <pio,stions .as 
those which face tho individual inquirer. 
In general his ivork is distinguiBhed by 
extensive and exact learniug, by koon por- 
oeptiou of l/lio cgHoutial points in a problem, 
by great power of clear and sastained 
reasoning, by complete hnpartialily, and 
by rigid oxohision of metaphor and tho 
imaginativo factor. 

Yon. exvit—sm'. ii. 


Adderley 

In addition to articles in tho ‘ Encyelopse- 
dia Britaniiioa,’ the ‘ Dictionary of hTatioual 
Biography,’ ‘ Mind,’ and clsowhero, AcLrm- 
son was author of the following works : 
1. ‘ Roger Bacon : the philosophy of 
science in tho middle ages (an introductory 
address),’ Manchester, 1870. 2. ‘ On tho 
Pliilosophy of Kant’ (Shaw IMowahip 
Ijccturos, 18711), Edinburgh, 1879 (trans- 
lated into German by Profesaor C. Sohaar- 
schmidt, ‘ unter Mitwirkung des Verfassera,’ 
Loipnig, 1880). 3. ‘Eiohto’ (Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers), Edinburgh, 
1881. After hia death there appeared; 4. 
‘The Development of Modern Pliilosophy, 
with other Looturo.s and Essays,’ ed. by 
W. R. iSorlcy, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903 (with 
complete bibliography). 5. ‘ 'fho Develop. 
ment of Greek Philosophy,’ ed. by W. R. 
Sorloy and R. F. Tfardio, Edinburgh, 1008. 
6. ‘ A Short History of Login,’ cd. by 
VV. It. Soi’ley, Edinburgh, 1911. 

A medallion of Adamson, executed in 
1903 by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, was presented 
by old studojits and other friends to tho 
University of Glasgow in Eohruary 1901. 
Inter in tho same year, a replica of this 
medallion was preaentod by another body 
of subHcribcis to tlm University of Man- 
Chester, and tho Aclamaon Looturo there 
waa founded in his memory ; at the same 
time his philosophical books, numbering 
about 4387 volumea, w'cve presented to tho 
Manchester University by Mrs. Adamson 
(sco Mandtenler Guardian, 4 .Tune 1904). 

LMoittorial iiilroduclion prefixed to Develop, 
moat ol Modem I’liiloHOiihy, 190.1 ; Prof. (Sir) 
Bonry .Tones in Mind, July 1902 j private 
mfonnatiou. Por an ncooimt of Ilia plido. 
Sophy see Prof. G. Dawes riiolfs, in Mind, 
January 1901, and Uobeiwcg-Moinzo, Gfimdriss 
dor Oeschielito dor Plulo3opliie,10lh edit, 1909, 
part iv. |ip. 830-7,1 W. E. S. 

ADDERLEY, SmCHARLBSBOWYEPv, 
first Bahon Noetow ( 18 14-1 906), si atesman, 
bom at Knighton House, Leieeslorshiro, on 
2 Aiig, 1 814,waaeldi‘stHonat Charles Olemont 
Adderley (1780-1818) by hia wife Anna Maria 
(tf. 1827), daughter of Sir Edmund Buraoy 
Cradoek-Hartopp, first baronet, a descen- 
daul of Oliver Cromwell. On tho death 
without issue of his gre.at-unole, Oharlea 
Uowyor Adderley of Liams Hall, War- 
wicksliire, on 12 April 1820, Charles sue- 
cceded to the great family estates round 
Birmingham, and in Warwickshire and 
Staffoidelurc. Thcrouppn Ire was taken 
from aoJiool at Redland near Bristol, and 
placed undoc a oloi’toal tutor of low thitroh 
views, who deepened the evangelical 
convictions with Wlulph his parents iiad 
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imbued liiui. lii 18152 lie bcoanio a. 
geiitloman-coiuinoner at Christ Church, 
Oxlord, where liia piety aullercd no 
diminuUon, while ho aocpiired a knowledge 
of imi&ic and art and a love of horw 
riding and ol tobacco. Ho rodo daily till 
he was eighty-eighl, and hunted for many 
years. Al Christ Ciiuroh ho began, too, a 
life-long ii'ieuclahip with John Hohort 
Godley [q. v.], who greatly influenced him. 
He took a pass degree in 1835. 

Hi'Oin 1830 to 1841 Adderley mainly 
engaged in travel, study, mid the niauago- 
ment of his estates. He sought to develop 
his property on enlightened prineipjes. IVlien 
ho oaine of age in 1835 tho eslato at Saltley 
near Birmingham supiiorled a population 
of 400, wiiioli grew to 27,000 in lii.s Jitetime. 
Planning tho streets of the town in 1837 
BO as to avoid the posaiiiility of Bhiina, he may 
be called tho fatlier oi town-planning. In 
providing, endowing, and supporting places 
of worship in Saltloy ho spent 70,0001. 
Ho gave Adderley Park to Birmingham ; 
in 1847 he promoted the foundation of 
tho Saltloy Church Training College (in 
which ho was mtereetod to tho cud) and 
iul862 ho loviided tho Saltloy fleformalory 
on tho model of that of Mcttray in 
France. 

Tlie family residence at Hams Tlall was 
not far from the homo of Sir Eohert Peel at 
Drayton Manor, Tamworth. Peel urged 
Adderley to enter Parliament and in Juno 
1841 he ivas elected as a tory lor the 
noTtliciii division of Stnffordshii'c. Ho 
held the seat through eight cloclions, retir- 
ing in 1878. Adderley oppo.scd Peel’s free 
trade policy of 184G, although he formally 
abandoned protection at the general 
election ol 1S62. Ho look at first little 
part in debate, but wrote occasionally 
in 1848 on general topics in tlio ‘Morning 
Chronicle ’ and ord'colonial subjects in tho 
‘Spectator’ in 18Q4. 

Giadualiy colonial qnesiions roused 
Addarley’s enthusiasm, and ho soon 
rendered services of the first importance 
to colonial development. In 1849 he 
joined Ms Mends Godley, Hdward 
Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.], and Lord 
Lyttelton in founding tho Church of 
England colony of Canterbury in Hew 
Zealand. In the same year he stron- 
uouely re.sisted Lord Grey’s proposal 
to transport _ contdots to the Cape, and 
elaborated hia argument in a pamphlet, 
* Transportation not necessary ’ (1861 ). 
To Adderley ’s advocacy the Orae coloniste 
asagued the government’s abandonment 
of its threat to send L'ish political oonviots 
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among them, and by way n[ griilil.iuln 
they named Adderley stieet alter him. 
Penal colonial seUlcments were abi'oguled 
in 1852, partly owing (o Addeiiey'n 
activity. 

Meanwhile Adderley helped Wakelield io 
found ill 1849 the Cokmuil Reform Hoeiety 
for promoting colonial Hell-novernmeiii, 
and ol that .society lie became fieeielnry. 
In ‘ Tho AmUuliiin Coloniiss Bill IhtHeufised ’ 
(1849) ho urged eomple.to dolegalimi ol 
powers to tile colony wliihi (hroiviug on 
it the cost of any imiiciiiil nnsiMlaiioc. 
Tho inde, pendent ooiwlitulion of Neiv 
Zealand was drafled at llaniH Hall in 1859 
and the oonatilution of tho olher eoloiuea 
followed this iirccedenli. In ‘ iSomo Rellee- 
tionsontlio Bjiccoh of Lord John Rnasi'll on 
Colonial Policy ’ (18S0) Adderley fli'elared 
that principles of selC-governmout coitkl 
alouo yield ‘Uiriviug colonies, Uetirlily 
and inseparably and usefully attiieheil 
to England.’ lie powerfully developed bin 
views in “I’lic SUilemcnt of llio I’je.'ieul. 
Capo Case’ (186J); in Jiis ‘ Kenmrks on 
Mr. Gotllcy’s S])ocoh on fii'll'-governUMnit 
for New Zealawi ’ (1857); in his lcl.|,('i' Io 
DisMielioii ‘The Pri'Honl/ kolatioiuif England 
with her Colonioa ’ (1801; 2iitl edit, 1802); 
and finally in ivis ‘Rovhiw of “'.['lie Colonial 
Policy of Jjord John RuhrcU’s AcImlnlHlia- 
lion,’’ by Earl Grey I'l 863], and of mihsoniieiit 
Colnniiii History’ (18(10, 3 pis.), a eonipre- 
hotiBivo survey of (ihe progrest) of (‘olonfal 
froodoin. At tho ago of ninety, in iiiit 
‘ fnipwial Foliowsiiip ot BeJf-governed 
British Colonies’ (l!)l)3), Iio (‘miuriiiied 
anew hi.M lifelong couviotioii (iiat ‘colimial 
sclt-adminkstralion and im|iei'ial fi‘llowHlu|i' 
aro ‘ co-ordiiiatc (‘IcmcniH’ in ‘ time 
colonial rrlatinnubip,’ 

in Lord Derby’s first adininlstration of 

1862 Adderley refused tiio BeeisqnryKliiji 
of the board ol control, and (smiUnued to 
advoqato as a privaUv momln'r ol the 
House of Oummon.s social and educational 
as well as colonial rolormH wilh auiudcpoti. 
donee of party erica whicJi earned him iJm 
epithet of liberal-eonserviitivo. In 1862 
he introduced ir roi'ormatory schools bill, 
for bringing refractory children or ymmg 
criminals under Bdncatiouiil oontroL In 

1863 ho opposed wiUi great forwaight the, 
ahandonment of tho Ornngo River sovi'- 
xoignly, lu 1864 ho was renjion.Miblo for 
the Young Oflondors Aot (a part of iii» 
‘reformatory’ policy), and Im iPtroduiicd 
the JVIaneho,ster and Saltord education 
bill, in whioh a iocai ednoation mte wfia 
first proposed. In ‘Punishmont is not 
Eaucation ’ (1860) and in liis ‘ Tract on 
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Tickets of Leave’ (1857), ho puBhud 
furtlier lun plea that eduoation might cure 
orinio luuio ('llectually than puiiiBhiueut. 

On iliu tonnation of Lord Derby’s 
second, luini&try in hob. 1858 Addcrley 
was appointed vior-prcsidciit i>l the cdu- 
ciatiou cmnmittce ol the privy council, and 
was iidmilfccd to the privy council. His 
office also cou.stitutcd him president of 
the board of Jicaltli, and a charity com- 
niissionei'. Tlie ednoafcional situation vvas 
})oculiaLiy iiilcrealing. On 21 Juno 1858 
Addcrley in moving the education vote gave 
the drat cidicial estimate of tho crat of a 
national ayatein of eh'mentary education : 
he put tho amount at a million pounds per 
aiuuim. At tho same timo ho pointed 
out that that was the first day on which tho 
University of O.riford was conducting its 
middle class e.sinminaUons tlnoughout the 
country, ami was thereby inaugurating a 
now correlation of the univerBilies to 
national life. No.xt day tho firBt royal 
coimnlHBion on clemoutary education was 
gazetted. 

Luring his brief teiiu of office Adtlerley 
coiusolidalod tho accnmulatod uiiiiuteB of 
tho council on oducatiou, prepared the way 
for tho revised code, passed a Reformatory 
Act auiondhig that ot 1854, and (faithful to 
tho lU'inciplo of devolution) passed a first 
Ijocal fioveruuK'nt Act, the tcmi ‘ local 
governim'iit ’ being his own invention. 

In Mai'oh 1 851) Adderloy , though a loinistcr 
of the crorvn, voted against a second read- 
ing of hia government H reform bill. On the 
rlef eat of Lord .Derby’s rniniatry he resignerl 
office, and Lord Palmerston beeamo prime 
iniiimtor. The outbreak of tho Maori war 
in New Zealand in 1880 moved him 
deeply, hut ho udvined tho colonists to 
provide an army ol their own, wliile 
urging Ihfit all parts ot tho Empiro should 
give mutual help in case of need. In tire 
Hanm year ho introduced without succesa 
nn odueation bill which aimed at making 
education oompidsory. In Lord Derby’s 
third administration of 1800 Adderloy 
beeatma imdcr-aocretary for the colonies, 
and was immediately confronted by tlie 
difficult case of (lovernor Eyro [seo fiyBjii, 
Edwabd Jonsr, Sup]il. II], whom he 
loyally dofendod from tho attacks of John 
Stuart Mill (of. EtNpASON’s Mist, of ihe 
Jmmka GaXi 18(i0), In tho samo Bossion 
ho camc'd through tho House of Oominons 
tho British North America Aot (1857), 
which created tho Lomhiion of Canada. 
Airiid hia jjarliamcntary occupations, 
Addeiiey publishotl ‘ ISuropc Incapable of 
Amoi’ican Democracy (1867), in wlrioh lio 


sought to reconcile his conservative faith 
with advanced ideas oi aucial freedom 
and progress. 

Addeiiey continued in office wlion 
Disraeli succeeded Lord Derby as prime 
miniater. Ho resigned with his colleagues 
in Dec. 1868, and was made K.C.M.Q. 
next year by Gladstone, tho now liberal 
prime ministor, who was a personal 
friend. ‘ I am glad our opponents decorate 
our bench,’ romarkocl Disraeli. Adderloy 
was made chainimn of tlic sanitary oom- 
niission which reported in 1871 and led to 
the passing of tho Public Health Acts of 
1872 and 1875. Ho took a prominent 
part in opposing Irish disestablishment. 

When Disraeli returned to office in 
February 1874-, Adderloy became president 
of tho Ijoard of trade, hut owing to hi.s 
frank independence, which the prime 
niimstoc feaied, he was not admitted to 
the cabinet. ‘ Single-heartedness, unfailing 
temper, and unwearied zeal ’ characterised 
his departmental work. The amendment 
of tho inerohant shipping law was his first 
official concern in tho House of Commons, 
and ho was brought into painful conflict 
with Samuel PJimsoll [ip v. Suppi, 1], 
Addorloy’a bill of 1875 was assailed by 
Pliinsoll and withdrawn. In 1870 another 
bill wliieh legalised a ‘ loadlino ’ usually 
named alter PlimBoll, although Adderley 
olaiiiicd it os Ids own, was intrciduood and 
passed. On 8 March 1878 Adderley 
retired from office with a peerage, assuming 
tho title of Baron Norton. In tho same 
year ho prosidi*d at the Cheltonhani moating 
of tho Social Soionco Gotigresa, and he 
was a frequent speaker in tho House of 
Lords on education and colonial and social 
questions, Li 1880 ho refused an offer of 
tho governorship of Bombay. In liis 
spcecli in the uppor house on the Educa- 
tion Code of May 1882 (reprinted as a 
pamphlet) ho practically advocated free 
education and protested against tho com- 
plexity of the code with its detailed system 
of payment hy resulls. Ho sal on the re- 
formatory and industrial soliools oommlBsion 
(1883) and on the education commissions 
of 1883-4 and 1887. In 1884 ho promoted 
tho eompromiee between tho two houses on 
the liberal govemmont’s reform bill. 

Norton had long played an active part ih 
Tclmous affair's. Aa early as 1849 ha had 
piiWialiod a devotional ' lilssay on Human 
IftnpphioBB ’ (rev. edit. 1864). In his ‘Be- 
flections oh the Hov. Dr. Hook’s Sermon on 
“ the Lord’s Lay ” ’ (1856) he dwelt on the 
need of popular parks, gardens, and roadiDg- 
rooffis for i^unday recreation and rOligiona 
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contemplation. A strong olmrolnntm, ho 
yet advocated in 1889 a union botwcoii 
the Cliuroh ol England and tho Weslcyans, 
and ho developed an aspiration to hoiil 
prolcstant bcliism and slay oirntrovcrsy hi 
‘High and IjOW Clmrch’ (1892, 2iid ed. 

1898) . Hia hope ol i-econciling apparouUy 
opposing social an well .as niigious fomfl 
found e.vpi'cssion in his ‘ Socialism ’ (189.')). 
in wliieh respect for manual labour and zeal 
in social .service and social reform wero 
slroim to harmonise with conservative ami 
Chriatian feeling. In hia ‘ Rcllections on 
the Goui'so from tho Goal’ (1898, 2nd cd. 

1899) Norton discussed tho lormation ol 
character. His religious views kept liim 
in touch with all classes ol thinkers, and 
uoitlicr dfiotrinal nor political dinoreiice.s 
affected lus private friendship. VVith Mr. 
Gladstone especially Iro was long on cordial 
terms. Oobdon and Bright wore among 
Ills political frioncls, and ho reckoned Arch- 
bishop Benson, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Dale, 
and Klwiiid King, bishop of Lincoln, among 
his intimate aoqviaintaiicoa. To the emd 
of his life Norton wrote long loUorB to ‘The 
Times ’ on his favourite themes of social 
reform, education, and colonial alfaka. 
Ho was no brilliant writer nor speaker, 
and was reckoned by polilioal colleagues to 
be lenacious and oul spoken to the verge of 
ob.stinaoy and bluntnoss, but his views were 
enlightened, generous, and far-seeing, and 
they influenced tiro progress of public 
opinion, A skilled musiuian and a com- 
petent art critic, Nortoir died nt Hams 
Hall on 28 March 19015, aird was Imtiocl in 
the family vault in Lea Marslon Church. 
Adderley on 28 July J 842 married Julia Anne 
Eliza, daughter' of Chanclo.s, first Baron Leigh 
of Stoneleigh. I'liero were toir children — 
live sons and five daughters. Ho was 
succeeded as second Baron Norton by 
his eldest son, Charles Leigh Adderley. 
His youngest ,son, James Granville, became 
vicar of Baltley in 1904 Lady Norton 
died on 8 May 1887. 

A portrait was painted in 1890 by 
Jacomb Hood, George Richmond, R.A., 
made a drawing for Grillion’s Club. A 
cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Bair ’ 1892. The Norton Memorial Hall at 
Saltley was erected in Norton’s memory. 

[\y. S. C, PoBiberton’s Life of Lord Norton, 
1814-1906, Statesman and Philanthropist, 
1909, contains autobiographic notes, with por- 
(laits; see also The Tiinos, 29 March 1906; 
Hansard’s Eeporta ; Burke’s Peoraga ; J. B. 
Godley’s Letters edited by Adderley for 
private eircalation ; Atlderiey’s works.] 

J. B, G. DB M. 
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ADliEK, HERMANN (1889 -1911), cliiof 
rabbi of the uiiiU'd Hebrew oongipt.iitimiu 
oi ihc Brilish eiiiirin', born a, I, II, mover 
on 1!0 May 1881), was neeoml wm ol (no honn 
and tliTco diuiglilera of N.rlhivn Marena 
Adler [q. v.], cliieE riibbi, by bis lird wile 
[leurietta Vhirma. Tliroo'di bi-f miillK)r 
Adler was nou.^iu of Henry do VVorniii, linil 
Baron Pirbrighli | (|. v. iSiippl. 1 1 1. I lia elder 
brother, Maums Nathan (1887 1910), waa 
vioo-jwosidont of th(i liMtitule of Aeliiai'ie'i 
and a iounder of tlie Rovnil Rial iai leal aud 
London Mathernatieal Moeielies. linnight 
to London in dniio ]8i;>, when hi^ lather 
became chief rabbi ol I'laglamI, Adler wai 
scut to Hnivei'aily Gollego .School and Uni- 
vonsity Gollego, Loudon. After a iirillianl, 
c.wor tlioro ho gradual ed B. A. al London 
Univer.aity in LSbO. Ho jireaelied hbi (ir.it 
Hcmon at tho const'iiration of tlio Mn nieioii. 
synagogue in Soplemhor 1859. Ni'\t. year 
ho event to the Univeraity of I’ragiii! aud 
ooutimiod his theoiogioal Htnilii's nnder Ur. 
llapoport, chiof rablii there j from liinun 
1802 ho rccoivoil tlio rabbinical dipltnna. 
In Dcoombov 1802 ho otitiiined at Leip'/.ig 
tho degree of Pli.l). for a Ihesit. ou 
Druidisin, 

On his return in Englaml ho hccamn in 
18G3 temporary principal of tlfo Jowa’ 
Tiieological College, thou in Ii’iuslmi'i' 
Square), and he hold that, ollleo unlil LSIlh ; 
ho Bubsetpiently luiU'tl as ilniological lailor 
until 1879, was ohairmanof counnil in 1.S87, 
and was jiro.siilont at Iuh doatii, He iv.iM 
appointed in February 181U lir.at minisler 
at tho Oay.srvater .Synngoguo, (biekeMUir 
Place, Harrow Hoad’, where till 1891 li(> 
allruoled lai'go cuiigrogalionH 83 ^ his oulti- 
vated preaching. While at Biqv.swiifoi’ ho 
helped to found Jowish .mcIiooIk tlu'ni, and 
wms instrumcnlal in cMlabUnhing rnligioiw 
clmsBCH lor Jewish children at tho hiwrd 
Bolioola ill tho oast of London. His vigormw 
roplioa in tho ‘Ninntoe.uth Contury’ fur 
April and July J878 to I’roL Gold win 
Hmith’n attaclr (in tho B’oln-uaiy munher) 
on tho Jews for lack of civin 'patrioLiKUi 
brouglit him praisO from GhuLslono and 
made for him a gonoral reputalion ns 11 . 
Jewish apologist both in Huropo and in 
America. Next year ho hocamo deksgato 
chiof rabbi for hi.s fatiior, tliou in dcoHniuK 
health; and on, lus father’s doalli ho was 
installed as chiof rabbi on 28 Juno i«t1L 
Adior, who .spared him aolf no labour in din- 
charging his rabbinical dulics, lenaflioiwly 
upheld tho spiritual authorit.y of bin ofl’ui'o 
03 W hia own community. Rigidly orfhodme 
in ooremonial ohservtinaos, lio at tlio Hamo 
time gained muoh inltoonqe in aoeiol Mjihovt.s 
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oulsidc Jewish I'iiuks by virluc oX liis lact 
and wide culture. 

Adler’s main and invimablc endeavour 
was to servo the bc.st interests of liis co- 
lehgionists at homo or abroad, and he 
actively identified himself with all move 
menfs or institutions, cluudablc, political, 
social, edueatinnal, and hlerary, which 
wore likely to servo that end. In 188, 1 he 
joined the Mansion House oommitleo for 
the relict ol pcr.si'culcd ,)cw,s in Russia. 
The same year lie vi.sited the Holy Land 
and inspected many of the colonies estab- 
lished thero by Rua.so- Jewish refugee, s. lie 
reprosentod (Iio Rnsso-Jowish community 
at tho confoieiicea of the I-Iobrow con- 
grogiitiona of Biiropo and Amorioa, held 
at Berlin in 18S2 and at Paris in 1890. 
Ho was president of tho Jewish Iliatoiical 
Society of England (1897), and vioe-presi- 
dent ol Iho Anglo-.lcwi.sh Associalioir. His 
other oHioos inoliidod those of vice-presi- 
dent of tho iSocioty for tlie Provontioii of 
Cruelty to Oluldrcn, and of tho Mansion 
House Association for Tin proving tho 
.Dwolling.s of tho Poor ; ho was a governor 
of University Collcgo, an administrator 
of tlio ‘People’s I’alaoo,’ Mile End, and an 
onergotic nioiubcr of tho cominittoes of 
ilit) King Edwarfl Hospital ifund and tho 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Thiiid. Ifo 
gave useful ovicicneo before th(' soloct com- 
miitee of tho House of Lords on sweating 
in 1888; before tho joint oommitleo on 
Sunday oltwing in May 1907 ; and before 
tho divorce commiasion in 1910, 

Adlor’s Hovenilotli birthday in 1909, 
which synohroni.scd with tho jubilee ol his 
miui.stry, was publicly celebrated with 
gouoral enthusiasm. A portrait in oils, 
oxecuied by Mr, Moyer Klang, was hung 
in tlu! oounoil chamber of the United 
yynagoguo, Aldgiito. A replica was pro- 
aonted by tho Jeutsli congregations to 
Mrs. Adler, and on her death passed to Ms 
elder daughter, lie was also made hon. 
O.G.L. ot Oxt'oril, andho roocived thoC.V.O. 
from King Edward VII . He had already 
been made honorary LL. D. of Bt. Andrews 
in 1899, and he was olooted a member 
of tho Athememn Club under Rule IT on tho 
suggestion of Mandoll Creighton, bishop of 
fxjndon, in 1900. 

Adler died of heart failure on 18 July 
1911 at his rosidonoe, 0 Craven Hill, Ijondoii^ 
and waa bui'icd at the Willeadon Jewish 
cemetery. He marriod in Heplombor ] 867 
Rachel, elder daughter of Solomon Joseph, 
who survived liim till 9 Jan. 1912. 
Of hie two daughter, s, the elder, Hettie, 
was elected mombor of the Loudon county 


council. His only son, Alfred, a minister, 
picdcccased him in 1911. By his will he 
left tho testimonials and ad(lio.ssea which 
had been presented to him to the Ifredorio 
David Mocatta [rp v. Ruppl. II] library and 
museum at University Onllcgo, as well as 
various sums In Jewish and other institu- 
Lious (The Tinea, 11 Aug. 1911). Of two 
portraits in oils, beside.s that mentioned 
above, one painted by Mr. B. R. Marks, 
in 1887, bclouga to Adlerfs younger 
d,i,ughter, Mrs. Ruth Eiclibolz ; the other, 
executed by Mr. Bolomoii J. Holomon, R.A., 
in 1908, was pre, 5 onted by (Sir) Adolph 
Tuck to tho Joivs’ College. A cartoon by 
‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1894. 

His published works, besides sermons 
and pamphlets and reviews, include : 
1. ‘ Ibn Gabirol, tho Poet Philosopher, and 
his Relation to iSolioIastio Philosophy ’ (in 
University Coll. EsRays), 1804. 2. ‘A Jewish 
Reply to Bishop Colenso’.s Criticism on the 
Pontatcueli,’ 1805. 9. ‘Sermons on the 
Biblical Pnsstigo.s addueetl by Christian 
Tlieologiaus in support ol the Dogmas of 
their Eaith.’ 1800. 4, ‘ Anglo -Jewish 

Memories, and other yormon.s ’ (jubilee 
moiuorial volume), 1909, Ho also ooiitri- 
buted a chapter to ‘ Immortality : a Olerioal 
Rym))o,sium ’ (1885) ; and a paper on ‘ The 
Chief Rabbis ot England ’ (in Anglo-Jowish 
Historical Exhib. volume, 1887) (1888). 

I'J'he 'I’jmca, I!) July 1911 ; Jewish Chron. 
and Jewish WorUl, 2i July (with portraits) ; 
.Jowisli Year Book, 19X1 ; fVho’a Who, 1911 ; 
Jewish BneycIoiKedia ; Mon and IVomen of 
tho Time, 1899. | W. B. 0. 

AGKEW, Sm JAMES WILLSON 
(1815-1001), prime minister of Tasmania, 
horn at Ballyclare, co. Antrim, Ireland, 
on 2 Oot. 181 5, waa son of Ja,inos William 
Agnew and Ellen Stewart of Larne, eo. 
Antrim. Educated for tho medical profes- 
sion at University Collcgo, London, at 
Paris, and Glasgow, he (pialiCed as M.B..0.S. 
in 1838 and graduated M.D. at Glas- 
gow in 1839. Ho almost immediately 
started for Byduey, N.S.W., sailing on 
tho Wilniot. Ho spent a few months 
practising in Sythroy, and thou tried for a 
time the rough station life of the western 
part of Victoria, Sub,sequcnlly he reached 
Hobart, and there ho was disappointed of 
the post of private .secretary to Sic John 
Franklin, thou governor of Tasniauia, On 
24 Deo. 1841 he became assistant surgeon 
on the agricultural establishment ; in July 
1842 ho was removed to Saltwater Creek in 
tho same capacity, and on 28 Feb. 1845 he 
was transfeired to bh dolouial aasistaut 
Burgeon at HobM'L with charge of the 
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general hospital. With tMa work ho com- 
hinod a general practice which laid tho 
foundation of liis influence amongst tho 
people of Hobart. Yet ho found time foi- 
st udics in science and art ; one oC_ tho 
founders of the Tasmanian Iloyal Society, 
he joined the council in 18C1, and hccamo 
honoiary secretary in L800. 

Ill 1877 Agnew gave up liis pi-actico 
and entered the legislative council as 
member for Hobart at tho general olcctiou 
of July 1877. From 9 Aug. 1877 to 
r> March 1878 ho served with ITiilip 
Oakley Fysh as ininiater without a 
portfolio, and continued in tho ministry 
as Tcconatmoted umler Giblin till 20 Dec. 
1878. He was again in office with Glhlin 
from 29 Oct. 1879 to fl Fob. 1880, wdion 
ho resigned in order to visit tho 
Melbourne Exhibition, being prosident of 
the Tasmanian Commission ; thence he 
proceeded to England (sea FitNTOH’.'S Hist 
Tam. p, 370, nolo). 

Returning from England ^ in 1881, 
Agnerv re-entered the Ingislativo council 
in 1884. On 8 March 1886 ho formed a 
ministry in succession to (Sir) Adyo Douglas 
[q. V. Suppl. H], aud was promior till 2!) 
March 1887 ; he was also oliiof secretary till 
1 March. His tenure of office was marked 
by educational reform. In 1891 lie loft 
the colony for a long visit to England, 
returning to Tasmania in 1894, when ho 
was made K.O.M.G, In 1899 he was 
disabled by ilhiess, and died at Hobart 
on 8 Nov. 1901. He was accorded a public 
funeral and buried at tho Cornelian Bay 
cemotery. 

‘ Good doctor Agnew ’ left his mark 
on Tasmania alike in pubhc life, eoienco, 
and art. He was a contributor to tho 
' Journal ’ of the Tasmanian Royal 
Society, his chief papers {1843 and 1804) 
being on the poison of Tasmanian 
snakes. He was a liberal donor to the 
museum at Hobart, of wliioh, as well aa 
of the bolanio garden, ho was the first chair- 
man. In 1888 he bore the cost of tlio 
last shipment of salmon ova to Tasmania, 
He was a member of the council of educa- 
tion and of the university till 1891, when 
he resigned on absence from the colony. 
Ho was also president of tho raoing 
club, 

Agnew married: (1) in 1840, Louisa 
Mary, daughter of Major J. IVaser of the 
78th highlanders; she died on 10 March 
1868; by her he had eight children, of 
whom one married daughter survives ; 
(2) ^ in 1878, Blanche, daughter of 
William Legge, of Tipperary, widow of 


Rov. Dr. Fawon‘i of nob.iil; .‘ilio died 
■without issue on 16 Dr-e. IK9I. 

A porirai) pointed by Teiniy'iun Coh' 
is in the Art, (Ifillory in llribarl. 

[Tasmamau Mail, 9 and t6 N’ev. 11)01 (with 
poitiait); Mi'imelt’y t)ii!l. Airili.ilai. tiaii;, ; 
Burke’s t'olonini (icniiv, ii. 51)3; 'I'.wrniuii ni 
Blue Books; private inlnunaliiin. | 

C. A. 11. 

AONFjW, Km Wi IJjI am, tins), liaroneli 
()825-ltn0), art, dealer, luei Imrii at, 
Salloid on 20 Ocli. 182fi. The liimiiy derive 
from the Kheiilian liraiieh itf Agnew dI 
Loohnaw. William’s graudlather, .John 
Agnew (1751 O'l) oi Ciilliorn, inigiated In 
Liverpool. Hw father, 'I'lumian Aguew 
(1794-1871), who in hoyliimd , ‘it, iidietl draw- 
ing and modelling thoie, beeame a pailaei 
in 1816 of Vittore 2iauetti, a dealer in 
clocks -anrl optieians’ waiea, ot hlarhet 
Street Lane, Manehwilcr. Thi- Ihiu wion 
took up picture ck'aling. Tin- elder Agnmv 
■was from 1835 solo proprietor of 1 ho (■oneero, 
to which lie added a priiit-nelliii)!; and 
piint-piiblishing hrnnoh. Ilo serveil lei 
mayor oi Sallord IHOO-I. His iiortiait by 
J. A Knight, ll.A., is in tho Peel Parlv 
Museum, Kalford, to wliiuh ho gave nnmy 
pictures (of. The [nlcUcrliud Observer, 1871, 
pp. 253-4 ; Art Joiiinal, 1861, p. 311) ; TItr 
Dawn. 24 Ain-il 1884; Axon'H Annais nf 
Manchester, 1886, p. 327). J le wiiii a I ('I'venl, 
Swedonhorgian (lUYnmr’n New Ohiudi 
WorthiM, ISRI). Ho marrii'd, on 17 lA'It 
1823, Jane, daughter and coheir ot Willimri 
Lockett (fl. 185)1), flnst mayor ol Kidtonl ; 
by her ho had live snua, ol whom William 
was the eldo.st, and lour ilanglitem, 

Educated at 1 1)0 Rov. J. Jl. Kmiriifion'h 
Swedenborgiau sehool, Kidl'ord, William 
and his younger brnthor Tbomaii (IK27 
1883), who adhorc'd through lit'o lo their 
father's Hwedonborgian faith, early joineil 
their father’s businefis, wliioh rapidly 
developed under their control. They were 
partners from 1860, when the firm t.ook Ihn 
stylo ol Thomas Agnew & Hons. ISstali- 
litihing branches in Lniitlon (f(r!!l, at 
Waterloo Rlaou and fi'oin 1876 at Old 
Bond iStroot), aa well an in liverjiool, tUoy 
had the chief share in tho Jbrmnl wn fiuring 
tho middle period of the oentury of ihii 
great art oollectinns in the norlh of England 
and tho Midlands— tlio Mmifld, (liKott, and 
many otlwra. Among the oolkiotiimB, 
chiefly of old masterM, wlilcli 11u‘y liolpod 
to fonn between 1870 and 1890, were Hjoho 
of Sir Charles Tennant and Lord Iveagli. 
From 1 800 onwards they puroha.scd largely 
at Ghristio’s (see R.emj’obii’,4 Art Hales, 
ii. passim), whore William Agnew usually 
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I’oprosoutod iho (inn. (l''hoy cleali in works 
by old masters, or oai'ly English and modern 
artists, as well as in wa.toi'-oolonr drawings. 
Agnow bought ilvc collection ru bloc oC JVlari- 
bovoiigli G''ms at 35,000 guineas in June 1875 
lor Mr. Ih'oniilow of BifcteswoU Ilntl (where 
it remained iinlil dispersed at Christie’s 
20-29 Juim 1890). On (i May 1870 ho 
)jui'ehaKod at the Wynn Ellis sale for 
10,100 g(dnea3 Hie Grains 1 101 ough jiortrail 
ot the Duchess of Devonshire wliich, on the 
night oi 20 May, was out out ot its Iramo 
and stolen from Agiiew’s Old Bond Street 
gallery; it was not reeovoT’ed until March 
IflOl, when it was bought by Mr. J. I*. 
Morgan (see OatalogiLe liaisonni of Mr. 
J. Pkrpont Morgan’s Pklures, by T, H. 
Ward and W. KonEitra, 1907, a.v. 

‘ Gamsborongh’). From 1807 onwards the 
firm held an annual exhibition of drawings 
at their London gallery. 

Agnow entno into Inisiness relations 
with tlie loading artists, which often 
developed into personal Iricndships, lie 
was ail early friend of Fred Walker 
(M.AnKS, Life, and Lelteis of Wallter, ISfUi, 
pa.'^t.m), witli whom he visited Paris 
111 May 18(i(i; from Walker he pni'- 
olianed many pictiiroti, notably ‘ Sjuing,’ 

‘ Vagrants.’ and ‘ 'J’lie tiarbour of Itelngo ; 
the last he pvoHonted to the National 
Gallery of Liritish Art in 1893 {Cala- 
logiie, ed. 1910, p. 378 ; of. The Times, 
9 IVli. 1911). He was a ])ronK)tcr ot the 
fund for making pnrohasus for the nation 
at the Fountairie anlo in 1881, and of the 
Royal Jubilee FAliibilinn at Manchester, 
1887, when ho was clmirman of the fine art 
section. Ilewasoiitho royal commiBsionaof 
the Melbourne Centenary Exhibition, 1888, 
and of the Paris Bxliibition ot 1900; and 
was long pi'Caident of the Prinlscllers’ AaSo- 
ciation. iJo presented in 1383 Reynolds’s 
portrait of Malone, and in 1890 Ballan- 
tyiio’s portrait of Landseer to the National 
Portrait Gallery, and in 1903 Reynolds’s 
Mrs. Ilartlcy and child to the National 
Gallery, 

In 1870 Agnew undertook new business 
ros]jonsibilities. Hia sister I^auta was wile 
of William Bradbury of the London printing 
firm of Bradbury & Evans (the proprietors 
of ‘Pnnoh’). On F. M. Evans’s death in 
1870 Agnew and his two brothers, Thomas 
and John Henry, joined their brother-in-law, 
and the lim beeamo Bradbury & Agnew ; 
William Agnew beoaine ohairmoir in 1890, 
when tho llrra was turned into a limited 
oompany. He took a keen interest In 
* I’nnuh,’ was on berms of intimacy with 
mombora of tho staff, and, as long as Ida 


health permitted, regularly attended the 
weekly dinner. 

In politics a strong liberal, and a 
faitliLul follower ol Gladstone, whom he 
came to Imow intimately, Agnew was 
elected M.P. lorS.E. Lancashire, 1880-5, and 
for tho ,Strctfi)id division of Lancashire 
1885-6. In 1885 he spoke in the Ilomse 
of Commons in support ot the vole of 
83,520f. for Iho purchase of tho Ansidoi 
Maclomia by Raphael, and tlie 2 tortrait of 
Charles t by Van Dyck from the Duke 
of Marlborough for tho National Gallery 
{The Times, 6 March 1885, report reprinted 
in RianroED’s Art Sales, i. 397 ; and Pall 
Mall Qazeila, 23 July 1886). He sup- 
ported Gladstone’s home rule bill in 
the spring of 1886 and iva.s defeated at 
the general election in tho summer : 
he irasuOBessfnlly contested the Prestwich 
division in 1892. Deeply identifying him- 
self with liie organisation ol his party, he 
was one of the loimdois ot the National 
Liberal Glnh, London, and was president 
of the hlanoliostor Reform Club (whore 
hia portrait appcawi in tho gallery of past 
preaidcntF.), which he also assisted to start, 
His int('re,st in philanihropical and oLhor 
cjilerprise,H, especially at Manchester, was 
wide and praoticnl. lie was also a patron 
of music. At one lime ho was fond of 
travelling and of yachting, and was a 
member of tho Royal Clyde Yaolit Club. 

Agnew, who was created a bamnoi on 2 
Soph 1895 on tho recommendation of Lord 
Kiosobery, died at his London residence, 
Great Stanhope Street, on 31 Oct, 1910. 
His bodj' was cremated at Qolder’s Green. 
Tho gross value of the personal and real 
estate was sworn at 1,36.3,692^. (for will, 
SCO The Times, 18 Feb. 1011), He 
married, on 25 March 1851, Mary, eldest 
daughter of George PLxton Kenworthy 
of Manchester and Peel Hall, Lancashire 
(she died in 1892). lie had four sons and 
two danghieia, his oldest son, George, 
succeeding him in tho baronetcy. 

A portrait by Frank Holl (1883) and a 
marble beat by E. Onslow Ford (1899), 
togcllior with a painting of. him in infancy 
with hia mother by J. W. .Reynolds, jr., 
belong to his cldoat son, A iiorlrait by 
Sir II. von Tlorkomer is the property of 
hia second son, Mr. 0. Morhind Agnew; 
and a chalk drawing by G. F. Watts that 
of his fourth son, Mr. Pliilip Agnew. 
A-gnaw figures in ‘ A Piottee Sale at 
Chris! ie’e,’ in ‘The Graphic’ 10 Swt. 1887 
(reproduced in RjiroiroBn’s Ari Saha, ii,, 
facing p. xxix), in T. W.,. Wilson’s ' A 
Sato at Christie’s’ [Mag. of Arl, May 
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1888, p. 229), and in ‘ I’ho Old Masterii 
Eiliibition, 1888,’ by H. Jcnnyii Brooks 
(reproduced iu Sphere, 23 Oct. 1909). 

[Afaiicli ester Guiirdiaii, 'J’ho 'I’lmos, and 
Daily Telegraph 1 Nov. 1910 (rvith poitiMit) ; 
Punch, 9 Nov. 1910 (with in inemoiiam versea 
by the Editor and notice by Sir Tloury Inicy); 
Lucy’s Sixty Years in Uip Wilderness, 1909; 
M. il. Siiielmann’s Ilial. of Pimoh, 189.5 (wllli 
porlraita), p. 39 ; Mitelipll’a Newspaper Proas 
Directory, 1911 (uith portrait) ; llanclu'ater 
paces aiidPlac 0 .s, 10 July lK90(n iUiimrtrait) ; 
Hey wood’s Authentic Series tif I’icsa .bio- 
graphies ; iulormation fioni Sir (Icorgo IP. 
Agiicw and Mr, C, hlorland Agiien.J 

\V. 11. 

AIDE, CHARLES IIAIVIIJA’ON (1820-- 
190G), author and mii.sioian. borniri ruo St. 
Hoiiore, Paris, on TNov. 1820, was younger 
■son o£ George Aida, son of aw Armenian 
merchant settled in Constaiitinoplo, by his 
■wife Cii'oi'gina, second daughter o£ Admiral 
Sir George Collier [q. v.] His latlier, who 
acquired in Vienna a complete knowlodgo 
of langnago,9, travelled widely, was arbiiiUed 
to good society in iho chief capitals of 
Europe, came to ^ England during the 
regency, and waa killed in Paris in a duel 
when Aidd 'was four yeans old. Ilia elder 
brother, Fretleticlc (h. duly 1823), was 
killed by an accident at Boulogne iu 1831. 
Brought by hi.s mother to Engkiid, Charles 
was educated privately at. East Sheen and 
at Greenwich till at the age of Hixlcou he 
was &ent to the Cnivensity of Bonn. Sub- 
sequently he obtained a commission in tho 
British army, .serving with the cighty-lifth 
light infantry until 1853, when ho retired 
with the rank of captain. After a spjcll of 
foreign travel ho settled in England, living 
chicliy at .Lyndhntst in the He-sv Jferest 
with his mother, till her dcatli at SoutliNca 
on 12 Oct. 1875. Suhsequently he took 
rooms in Queen Anne’,s Cate, London, 
where ho entoilaineil largely. In's gucsls 
including tlie chief Hguies in the aocial and 
artistic -ivorld of Franco as well aa England, 
Many months eaoli year were spent abroad, 
— ^in Egypt and every'- country in Europe 
esoept Russia. In after-lifo he aliarod 
■\■^dth his cousins, Colonel and Mrs. Collier, 
Ascot lYood Cottage, Borkslure. 

A man of versatile acoomijlishmontB and 
■ivitli abundant social gifts, Aide, who spoke 
and wrote Ereneli as easily as English, de- 
voted himself with equal success to society, 
music, art, and literature. From early 
youth he composed poetry; ki.s lii-st 
published volume appearing in 18B6, 
under tho title of ‘Eleanore, and other 
Poems.’ ‘The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf’ 


followed in 1805, iind ‘.Soiifi.s uilhoiit 
Music; BhyiiU's and RepibHiim'. ' (2 ediO). 
1883; third enlarged edil.. 1889). Ilia hntl, 
volniwo of jjui’ius, ‘ I hist and I’lenail,’ 
n])|)™r(‘d in 1903. Many ol liin pneiiin and 
balliula, ‘Tlio I’ilgriia,' ‘ l.nat anil [Annul,’ 
and ‘ (jeorge Lee,’ I'oiiuil (linir wiiy iiilo 
popular imlhiilogiea. Aide w.ia nlio a pui- 
lilic miiiSirail cohijioHer. ,nul w'i Jiiany ol liin 
own vci'fieH to imi.sip. ‘The Dannla) River,’ 
‘ Tho Eishoi'.’ ‘ 'L’hetS|iani,nli limil Song,’ anil 
‘ llrown Eyes ami liliie ICyea ’ veie amoip' 
songs by him whieli won a general reptili'. 
At tho same, (iiiie Aidd made aoiiip rejm, 
talion MS an amatenr aili.st, esliiliiliiig at 
many of tho London gallerie.i iikeleliea 
wliioh ho made in I'urei/'ii I ravel. Rut 
his chief oni'i'gies wore dovoled In lieliiin, 
and iiovcla ciimo regnlftiiy from iiis 
pm for pome lilly yearn. ilin fimt novel, 
‘Rita,’ appeared anmiymoiiHly in 1859 
(Eronch trauahition. ISliii), Sonio eiglileeii 
others followotl, the mo, at [uipnlar heiiip 
‘Conadcnc&s’ (1859; 2mle(lit. 1802, Ulmo); 

‘ Carr of Carlyon ’ (3 volu, 1K()2 ; new edii. 
1800); ‘hlorak and Myalerien’ (1872), 
short stories; and ‘ l’anna,jTH iu tlio Life of 
n Rady in 1811-181.5-1810’ (3 Vok 1887). 
‘The Chivalry of Harold’ wan puhlLlieil 
IKistlmiuously iii_ 1907, Aide’a novela 
mainly dealt with fashicmable noeiety, 
and althougii liny laelced origdmilily or 
power, wore Hiiiqily wrillen under Fi'em-h 
influence and enjoyed somci vogue. 

Meanwhile Aiilfi turni'd Inn alleiilion lo 
the stage. On 7 h'eh. 187'l ' Pliiliji,’ a 
j romantic drama in lour aeln fiom his pen. 

I was produced by (Sir) Hmry Irving at (ho 
Lyceum thoairo, Irving liildiig the (ilie 
I role. On 13 dune 1875 (Rir) .fohn linn' will; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal prodneecl at Ihn ( lourt 
theatre ‘ A Nine Dayn’ Womler,’ acomed\', 
adafited from a Hitiiullaneonsly pnlfiiMlicd 
novel (JoiaEra K,ntciht. Thmiriml 
1903, pp. 43-7). Aidd also puldinlied in 1902 
seven inhiiatiiro plays in a volume enlitled 
‘ Wo are Sovon ; Half llours on the Stage ; 
Grave and Gay ’ ; the Imil, eiillcd ‘ A table 
d’hOto,’ isiuEronuh. Aidis died in l.midun, 
ujunarried, on 13 Deo. 19(19, and was hurh-ii 
in the olmrchyard of Ail Soiils, South Aaool. 

A portrait in oils, painted at Romo by 
^Aiko Santo della Uovera, and exhiluled sit 
tho New Gallery in 1907, is in I, he piiSHOHsimi 
of tho artist. 

P'ho 'I’iiura, 17 and 31 Doe. llK)((j I'mtt, 
People of the Period, 1897; G, Vapcroiiu, 
Diet, Umv. dea uoniompowiiw, i!S9;( ; d, D, 
Brcivn, Biog, .1 Hoi,, of Musioiana, 18H(> ; IWu- 
^■aph, Marelv 1S80; Bing. Mug. Atig not 1887; 
Lord Ronald Cowor’s My IhuinuiMCbnees, 
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tB82, and Old 1 ) 1111101 , ]!)02; AUiujiIuuh’h 
J diary, 1907 ; Bril. Min. ('<it ; prir-ili' 
inloniiation. | 

ATKMAN, GEORGE (1830-1906), 
painter and engraver, bom at tlio L071 oi 
Warri.iton Oloae, in Iho High Streel, Edin- 
burgh, on 20 Ahiy 1880, was ninth child 
of George Aikinaii of Eilinbiirgh by lus 
wito Alifion McKay. The father, after 
omploynient by William Home Lizars[q.v. | 
the engraver in Ml. Jaino.s Bqiiaic, Edin- 
burgh, started biifinK'a,s for hiiusell about 
1825 in Warriston Close, 'whero ho carried oir 
the Lizara’ tradition by producing all the 
plates and ilhistrationa for the seventh 
edition of the ' Encyolopiedia Biitannioa.’ 
Many of those wore drawn and engraved 
by Ids son George. Eiom a private 
school the hoy was sent to Edinburgh 
High iSohool, where ho was lor three 
sesaiunn in the olas.s of Dr. James Boyd. 
Ho was Ihcn appiuntiood to his father, 
wiio had removed hit business to 29 Noitli 
Bridge, and alter a journeyman period, 
during whiolr ho worked in ManchoHter 
and London, ho was adinitlcd a paitni'r. 

Whilo serving his appirnfioeshi)) he 
liad attended the eliisHcs of the Trustees’ 
Academy, then direGlod by Robert Scott 
Lauder ' I q. v.l, and the 'Royal Scottish 
Academy lifo-eiaSH. Ah early as 1860 ho was 
orchibitiug at tlio Sootliali Academy exhi- 
bilkms, but it was not until 1870 lluit ho 
abandoned business lor painting. In 1880 
ho was oleeted an A.R.S.A. Between 1874 
iuid 1901 he exldbiled at nine of the Royal 
Academy exhibitions in liondon. Except 
for a few portraits ami eomo canvases de- 
picting Iniinoum of numastic life, Ailrnian’s 
tlienio as a painlor was laiid.scapo, chiefly 
that of the Jk'rthBhire nighlandR and 
of Warwickshire. H was generally low in 
tone ; his skies were .sonieli!uo.s very 
luminous, but in oils his oolour lencled to 
hoiiviiri'Hs, whieli was avoided in his water- 
coloura, in which medium, though he 
treated it lighlly, ho was more mrocessful. 
Ho practiBod etohiiig during the great or 
part of his and towards tiro end 
ho ongraved several mov.Kotiftfcw. fur- 
pressions of some of those were exhibited, 
but only a few of tlioin wore publiBhed, 
d'lio en'gr.wed pja.tes inoluded ‘ Robert 
Burns’ (etching), after A. HaimryUi, and 
‘ Sir Douglas Macliigaii ’ (otoliing), alter 
Eir George Held s wliile among Ida original 
plates wore ‘OarlyloinMs fituuy’ (etching); 
‘ Sir iJanioI Ma’cnoe, B.R.S.A.’ (atoliuig) ; 
‘ Norham Ouatlo ’ (etching ) ; ' Coming 

Storm across the Moor ’ (moiszotint). An 
otohiiig after Iris picture ‘ Eor tho Good 


of the Gliiirck ’ (R.A., 1874) "was piurohased 
by the A.ssooiiilion lor (ho Promotion ot 
the Einc Arts in Scotland. Aikmaii con- 
tributed to the ‘Eioher’ (1880, 1882), 
‘ English EtchingH’ (1883-4). and ‘Selected 
Elcbiiigs’ (1885), and ho illustrated ‘A 
Round of the Links : Views of iho Golf 
Greens of Sootland’ (1893), with otohinga 
after the diasvings of John Smart, R.S.A., 
and ‘ The Midlothian Eska ’ (1896). 

Aikunaji acquired through his father and 
through his own study and rc.searcli an ex- 
eopjtionally full knosviedgo of tho engravers 
and painters of earlier generations, and 
some contributions on this topio to the 
‘ Art Journal ’ were of oonsiderahlo value. 
Devotedly attaohed to Edinburgh, he made 
drawings ot ancient houses doomed to 
demolition, and the City Museum possesses 
a collection oi these memorials. 

Ho died in Edinburgli on 8 ifan. 1905, 
and was buried m Wariistou cemetery. 
On 2 Dec. 1859 Aikmaii married Eliza- 
beth Barnett, who wilh throe daughters 
and Iw'O sons mirvived him. 

[Private information ; Scotsman, 9 <ran. 
1905 ; Graves, Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1906 ; 
Catalogues of Ihe Roval Sool lish Auaduniy.] 

D. S. M. 

AINGER, ALEBED (1837-1901), writer, 
humourist and divine, horn at 10 Doughty 
Street, London, 011 9 April 1837, was 
youngest of four children of Alfred Ainger 
by his first wife. Marianne dagger, of Liver- 
pool. Tho fatiror, an aroliitect of soientifio 
tastes, who designed tho first University 
College Hospital (demoltahed and rebuilt 
1900-6) and the Palm Fiouse at Kew, was 
of Eroiioh Huguenot stock and of Unitarian 
boliof. The mother, who was musically 
gifted, diod two years after her son Alfred’s 
birth ! her hushand soon married again, and 
had 11 Hoeond family. Alfred, after attending 
as » child University Collage School, ivent 
in 1849 to Joseph IGng’s boarding-school 
at Carlton Hill, whore he foil under the 
two potent influences oi Chnrlea Dickens 
and ot Erederick Denison Maurice (for 
some aceouiit of schoolmaster King see 
Ebbiiubic H/IBMSOn’s Mmnoirs, i. 28 aq.), 
Ilia sohoolmastor took him to hear Maurice 
preach, and lie turned from hi.s fatlior’s ifnlt- 
ariaiiism to the Church of England. Charles 
Diokeus’a sons were Alfred’s schoolfellows at 
Mr. iGiig’s school, and wdth them, he vistted 
their haOher. Dickons early discovered the 
hoy’p dramatic gift, and for several years 
Alfred was his favourite dramatic pupil, 
acting with him and Mark Lemon in the 
amateur porformanoea which Dickons 
organised ail Tavistock House, yubseqaefttly 
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for a time Iro played wiUi a fancy of making 
the stage his proloasion , and he waa always 
an admirably dramatic rooiicr. At sixteen, 
Ainger passed to King’s College, Loiidoii, 
where Manrico was proiessoi' both of divinity 
and of English liicraturo. literatnic now 
absorbed Ainger. With Latnh and Gralihc, 
he discovered that ho had many affinities. 
Devotion to Shakespeare nianifcsled ilaclf 
early and in 1855 he hecaniG first president 
of the college Shakespeare Soeicty. A 
passionate love of music also developed 
into one of his chief resonrees. In 
October 1866 he matriculated ai, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, wilh a view to a 
legal career. Henry Latham and Leslie 
Stephen wore Intora of liis collogo, 
while Henry Eawcett— soon Aingcr’s in- 
timate friend — was elected a fellow in tho 
year of Ainger’s ontranoe. At Ciimbridgo 
Ainger became the leading spirit of a 
literary circle which included llugh Kcgiuald 
Haweia [q. v. Siippl. II], Mr. Horace 
Smith, and Dr. A. W. Ward. Do Avas a 
foremost contributor to a shoit-livcd under- 
graduate magazine (H nos. 1857-8), called 
‘ The Lion,’ which TIaweia edited. Ainger’e 
skit there on Macaulay and his critioiams 
of Shakespeare bore Avitiiesa to his literary 
gifts and brilliant humour. At Cauihridgo, 
too, he oame to know .Mexander Macmillan, 
then a houkaeller in Trinity Street, after- 
wards the famous London publisher, and 
Avas admitted to Macmillan’s family circle. 

Ainger’s health allowed him to do no more 
than take the ordiirary law ox.-iminalion 
{in June 1859). He graduated B.A. in 18C0 
.and M.A. in 1866. His father’s death in 
Hovomber 1869 made a Avaiting profession 
impossible for him and, acting upon 
his own inclination and upon tlie adAuce 
of Ms friends, Loslio Stephen among 
them, he took holy orders. In 18C0 ho 
Avas ordained doacon, and soon after became 
curate to Richard Haslehurst, Vicar of 
Alrowas,_ in Staffordshire. In 1803 ho 
Avaa ordained priest, and from 1801 to 1800 
Avas assistant master in the Collegiate 
School at Sheffield. In the autumn of 1 866 
)re had oompeled suocassfully for the reader- 
ship at the Temple. That post he held fo r 
tAveiity-seven years, and in that capacity 
Avon a Avide reputation as reader and 
preaeher. 

Both Ainger's sisters married early, 
the younger, Marianne, to a German named 
Wiss, and tho elder, Adeline, to Dr. Eoscow 
of Sandgate, Avko died in 1865. Shortly 
after Mb_ resettlement in London (1867) 
he experienoed the groat soitoav of Ms 
life in the sudden death of his AvicioAved I 
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sialer, Mra. Rosenw. 'L'ho Khook .aged Ainger 
promaturely and luriied his hah aCiIIi'. 
He hecamo l,lic gmiulian of ids uislt'rn 
four childicu- two giiln and two boyn, 
and doAmted him.s(il In lluir cuio. in 
1876 Aiiigor moved to Ifiimp ileitd, avIuto 
his tvA'o nioees, Ada and Maifi.iivt Hoseow, 
lived Avjih him. find Avlieio he loniii'd 
an iniiniftfy wilh Iho iirli/.t ol ‘ I’liiuii,’ 
George du Maiiriei' |<|. v. Siippl. I |. 
That coiujianionsldp provided Ainger wilh 
a delinilo field for his Avil. He eoristaiilly 
snggesL'd tho jesls whieli du Mauiier 
illnstniled. 

Ho had an e\eopiional power of milking 
friomiship.s. When lii' eanu' (e the Teini'le, 
Dr.Thonui.s JlohinHon ()7l)0 1873)[i|. v,|uim 
nnwler ; in 1869 Robiiinon wan Hiieeeeded 
by Dr. Charles John Vaughan Ip. v. |, 
Avjth Aidioin Ainger formed ekw<‘ relulionn. 
Tho pool Tennyson was among his iicinuiint 
anees (Loud Tutanvhom'u Li/r, i. 117, ii. 
327), and he was oleoled a nicniher of ilio 
Literary Club which awih founded by Dr. 
Johnson ((hun'i: Di)jrj''Vi Voh'.'t pom « Diaij/, 
pasaim). Ho Avas a copious corrohiiondimf, 
and his lottei's, always Njumliuieous, 
ahounclcd, like hia convor.salion, in midden 
turns and airy quiim. 

Moan whilo 'Ainger made a posilioii in 
literature, At twenty iovo he eiuitiibiiletl 
his first sucee.ssful mtieli', ‘ lleuksmul llieir 
Use.s,’ to an early luimhei' of ‘ Miieiiiilliin'n 
Magazino’ (Doeeinbri' 1859, i. 110). Do 
took tho Avhimsieal jisi'iidonym ' Donblo- 
day’ (Doubled A). Dloveu oUier avUeles 
appeared under tlio sanio fiiendly ati.siiiceu 
helAAwn 1871 and 1896. lnnu'la'ient period 
of his life. 190CM, ho wan a regnliii' I'oii- 
tribulor fo a Aveekly joiinml enlled tho 
‘ I’ilot,’ edited by Air. I). (!. Liithimry, 

Ainger’s cliiof Avi'iLing.s dealt Avilh (ho lifo 
and work of Charli'S fiamh, Avilh whoHu 
genius ho had native sjnupatliy. Uis mono- 
graph on Jiamh was pnbliHlied in 1882, in 
tho ‘ Hnghiih Mon of butlers ’ iiorie.-i (uudw'd 
and onlargod 1888). There folhnved editions 
of ‘ Lamb's BssiiyH ' (1883 ), ' Ltimb’ii t’oeino, 
Plays, and MiseollaneouB I'lssnyH’ (1H8'1), 
and ‘Lamb’s l.ottoi'M ’ (1888, new (<d, DKll), 
tho only oolloetion Avhioh could lay elaini at 
tho time of publication to eompletenesK, 
Aingor’a life of Ijamb and Ms edition of 
Lamb’s writings embody wiiieli piUiwit 
and orighial^ reaoaroh. Hill, Aingor wa,s 
sonioAvhat faalidious in his editorial 
method, and oeeuBiomilly omilfwl fioin 
tho lottora ohamolerifll.io' piuinagea Avlu'eh 
clashed witli his eonooptlwi of limit wrilor’H 
chiu’aota’. Hia labour romuius a tiiomorial 
of tho editor’s powonal fooling and delieido 
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iTisiglifc ratlu'i' lilian a monnmout, ot 
hcliolarsWp, and it lias been largely auper- 
Bodod by Mr. J'l V. LueaB’.'-j f idler biography 
and eddiou of Lamb’s works and lottera 
(1903-5). 'L'o this Dictionary Alnger oon- 
tvibnted tlio arlioleg on Charles and Alary 
Lamb, on 'I'ennyson, and on George d.n 
Manrior, and wil lily suimnod up its prinoiplo 
ot ooneisenesB in tho motto, ' No llowors, by 
request,’ wild wliich ho made nioiry in a 
apeeoh at a dinner of 1 ho eoidaibidoin (8 July 
1897). 

Ah a looturcr on literary subjects Ainger 
was popular mth cultivated auclioiiei'.s 
throughout tho country, and from 1889 
omvard.Hliefrequonllyloctiirod at the Royal 
Institution, lua .subjects including ‘Tine and 
IfalsB Iluniour in Literature,’ ‘ JDuphuiani, 
Past and Pro, sent,’ and tlic ‘ Three Stages of 
►Sliakc.spoiW’o’B Art.’ In 1885 the Univoraity 
of Glasgow oonfori'odupon him l.ho honorary 
degree of LL.L).. and ho was made honoiwy 
follow of hi.s college, 'rrinity Hall. 

During Ids last twenty yeans Ainger’.s 
inlluonoo as a proaohor grew steadily. In 
1887 ho liocanu) canon of Brislol, whore ho 
formed many now and agreeable tio.s. Ho 
was apjiointod Holoot ]n'caeher oi Ox fold in 
1899. In ilui Name year bad health com- 
pellod him ifO rofiign Iuh roadorship at tho 
Tomph'. 'JTioreupon ho iii'ooptod Iho living 
ot St. Edward’s at Oiimbridge, Again illnoaa 
sjieeclily forced him lo retire, and ho spout 
two munllis In travel in Egypt and Greece. 
In Juno 1804 Aingor, on Lord Ro.sobory’H 
I'oooinmcndation, was appointed Alastor of 
tho ’r(‘m))Io in suoeeasion to Dr. Vaughan. 
T'honeoforth his duties of proaohor bcoame 
the mnin concern of his life. In 1895 ho 
was made lionorary chaplain, in 189(5 
ohaplafn-in-ordiuary to (iuoon Victoria, 
and in 1001 chaplain-iti-ordinary lo King 
Edward PH. PTis Hannons in the 'Tomplo 
wore marked by beauty of language, and 
by a quiet, praeiioal piety, whieh ivas im- 
p'aliont of oxuo.ss. NeLthor high church nor 
low oluu'cli, Ainger profesHod an nnaggrea- 
aivu, moflorato ovangolicallsin. 

In 1903 Aingor’s hcaltli broke after an 
attack of intlnenKa, and at tho end of the 
year ho rcBigned Ids canonry at Bristol. 
JIo died of pneumonia on 8 JMi. 1904 at 
Darloy Abbey, near Dwby, tho home of his 
younger niuoo, Ada Rosoow, who, in 189(),had 
inarriod an old fiiond, PVal to Evans. Ho was 
buried in tho oluirohyard of Darloy Abbey. 

Apart from tho works already mentioned 
and articles in periodicals, Ainger was 
an thor of a volume of a ormons ( 1 870), a sclec-- 
tion of Tennyson for the young (1891), a 
biographical preface to an edition of Hood’s 
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poems (1893, 1897), an iniroduotion to an 
edition of (lalt’s ‘Annals of the Parish’ 
(189.5), and a monogr.iph on Crabbo (1903, 
in ‘ English Alcn of Letlora ’ series). After 
his death ‘ The Gospel of Human Life ’ (a 
volume of sermons, 1004) and ‘Lectures 
and Essays ’ (2 vole. 190,)) wore edited by 
H. O. Beoebing, dean of Neinich. 

Of two portraits in oil.s by llugli Goldwin 
Riviere, one, which was painted in 1807 
and h.as been reproduced in photogiavuro, 
lielongs to Aingor’a noplimv, tho Rev. 
Bentley Roscow, at Flint IIou.sb, Sand- 
wich ; the other, which is smaller and 
was painted in 1904 after Ainger’a death, 
is at Trinity Hall, Of two portraits by 
George du Atanricr, one in water-colour 
(about 1882) belongs to tho artist’s widow, 
and tho other, in blaolc and white, dated 
1882, to Aingor’s nieoo, AIws Roscow. Mj's. 
Alexander Macmillan owns a portririt in 
p.ssfce]s by the Norwegian arlist, C. JVl. 
Ro.sa ; and a .sixth portrait by Sir Arthur 
Clay, (lone in oils in 1893, belongs to tho 
Rev. Bentley Ro.seow. A cartoon by ‘Spy ’ 
apjmared in ‘Vanity Ifair ’ 1892. 

(Lile and LoUors of Alfred Aingor, by Edith 
Bicliel, 1900. Dean Beeching’s juo(aeB.9 to 
Tho Gospel of Human Life and Lcoturoa and 
Essays ; Dr, A. W. AVard in Mnoimllan’s Mag,, 
April 1004; Quarterly Review, Jan, 1906; 
Monthly Review, Miwoh 1004 ; The 7'imos, 
OEob. 1904 ; Old and Odd Memories, by Lionel 
Tollcmmoho, 1908.J E, S. 

AIRD, SiE JOHN, lirst baronet (1833- 
]911), contraoior, born in London on 
3 Deo. 1833, was the only oliilcl of John 
Ail'd (1800-1878), by his' wife Agnes (d. 
29 July 1809), daughter of Charles Bennett 
of Lambeth, Surrey. Ills father, sou of 
Robert Aii'fl of ' Fori rose, Eos.s-ahiro, 
originally a mason at Bromley by Bow, 
wa.s (for iivoiity years) superintendent 
of the I’limnis Gas Company’s station at 
Gn'onv'ich, and started in 1848 a conti'a cting 
buBinesN for himself, laying down mains for 
inanyga.s and water companie.smLo]Klon. 

After private education, at Greenwich 
and Sou! ligate, Aird joined on hia 
eighteenth birthday lilti father’s business, 
which was soon known as John Aird 
& Bona, lie ■was ontrusted with the 
removal of the 1861 cxliibition buildings 
(oreoted by hia father) and their reOon- 
etniction aa the Orysial Palace at 
Sydonbam. Tho firpi now_ engaged 
in large enterprises both in tliis country 
and abroad. They construotsd reservoirs 
at Hampton and Staines, and the 
Beokton plant of tho Gas Light and 
Coke Company. Abroad their works in- 
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eluded the first, waterworks at iVuistordam, 
and otliers at Copenhagen and Berlin, as 
well as gasworks in Copenliagcu, Aloscow, 
and efeewiioro in Kiissia. Brance, Italy, and 
Braril. They were also associated wth 
Braaeey & Wytlios in constrncting tlic 
Calcutta watciworlrs, with Sir John Kh’K 
in building the Millwall Docks, and uith 
Peto, Brasscy & Botla in civil engiiiccr- 
ing works in Sardinia. 

In 18(i0 the firm was renamed Biicaa 
& Ail'd. Ten years later the elder Aird 
died, and John l)ocame a cliici partner. 
In 1895 the concern changed its doBignii- 
tion to John Aird & Co. Alcamvhile it had 
carried out nuieh railway and dock^ work, 
including v.arioiia e.vtoiision.s ol lire 
Metrojiolitan, District, and St. .lolms 
Wood railways, Boyal Albert Docks, 
Tilbury Doelffj, Ea.st and West India 
Doolra extension, and tho West Bigliland 
railway. Aird’ a firm also coinplctcd the 
Afanoiieater canai. 

Aird is beat known by Ws groat work 
of damming the Nile ; tho noccssity for 
tills had Long boon recogiiised, but its 
execution was prevonlod by the poverty 
of the Egyjitian oxohequer. In February 
1898 Aird' oftcred to construct dams at 
Assuan and Asayut, payment being 
deferred rmtil the completion of the con- 
tract, and then spread over a term of years. 
His offer was accepted by tho Egyjitian 
govemnient, and tho work, begun in 
April 1898, wa.9 finished in 1902, a year 
before the stipulated time [sec Bakuk, 
Sm BEN.;.ijaN, Snppl. llj. About one 
million tons of maaonry were employed in 
its construction, and at one time 20,000 
men (90 per cent, of them nativea) were 
engaged. AirJ received for Ma .servioo.s 
the grand cordon of the Mcdjidieh 
in 1002. Later undertakings of tho 
firm include, the Royal Edward Dock 
at Avonniouth (1902-8), tho Taujong 
Pagar Dock works at Singapore, tho 
barrage at Esnuh (opened in. 1900), 
and the elevation of tho height of the 
Assuan dam. 

Aird became an associate of tho lustitU" 
tion of Civil Engiileers in 1869 and a 
member of the Iron and Steel Inatitnto in 
1887. In 1886 he served on the royal 
oomiuis.sipu on the depression of trade, and 
from 1887 to 1006 ropresented Norlh 
Paddington in the eoiiacrvativc interest in 
the Hoiuse of Commons, where ho was 
well known and icBpectcd. He became in 
1900 the first mayor of Paddington, and 
was re-eleoted in the folloiring year, Aird 
wag popular in City oiroles,and was in 1882 


a]i[K.iiuted on (he eom!uh,'-ioii (tl lienleeiiiiey 
ol the City ol Lonilo)!. lie wii.s a livei'y- 
nmn of the NeedlemiiUer.T Coiupmiy, .'uul 
served as JUit.sti'r in 1890 B lual 1897- 8- tor 
many years he wan n.'^Moeinled uilli (lie 
volunteer movement, iiinl M.O' major nnd 
honorary lieiiteuaiil.-eolerul of the enfdnei'i' 
and milw.'iy voltiiilrer ala, II eorpa. He 
warn erealed a baronet on LorJ yltvlinbnvv a 
recommeiidiition on .6 iMniek I90I. 

Aird was an lu'deni, eolieeloi ol pieluren 
from 1874, wlien he reinoveil lioiu Ttni 
bridge Wells to liia London lei-ideiiee. 
14 ilyde Itli'k Terrace. Ihn eolleelion 
was eonliiU'd iiluKwt, e\elu.sively lo omdiTii 
British art, ol wliieli he \ins a, jmlieimia 
palron. His tirlhilie (rianinres iitelufled 
some of the flue.st evainplCiS ol Caldei'oii, 
Dickseo, Ifikles, I'rilh, Leigliloii, Murks, 
OrcharclHon, Noel Palciii, I’riiuep, ftrilou 
Riviere, llossetU, Maren.s Sloue, Rlorey, 
Tadcma, and F. Walker (ef. illiisltaled 
efcscrfptiou by J. C. liovsw in .-tf/ Joviii’d, 
xliii. i;j5-l4i); and a ealalngue ol llio 
colleofion by IhsMur Hi.aokiujkn, jirivafely 
I printed in dune 1881, wilh miniainvi' 
reproductions ol each fiidnlinfj;, u'alef. 
colour drawing, iiud seuliU,m'('). D'" '[an 
a niombor of counoil of I ho Art U nion 
of London from 1891 unlit dealh. An 
onthiusiastic mason, Aird wan senior f(rand 
deacon for tho .sanur pw'iod. 

Ifo (lied on 0 Jan. 1911 at lus euunliy 
re.sideiiee, Wilton I’ai'k, ReneoiiJield, Bnekn, 
and was buried at Liltleuoi'lh, near 
Beacoiialield. Jlis esliife nndei' bin will 
was sworn at 1,101,4891. gi'oss. 

Aird jn.'iiried on 0 Kept. 1866 Knrtili 
(A. 4 April 1909), daughter ol llenjaniin 
iSmitli of IjOwUluiin, Kent, by whom lie 
had two fioii.s and seven <l!mghl('rs. Hin 
older .son, John, sneeeeili'd (otlni bnroneley, 
Poi'lraits of Aird wore (iiiinled by (Kir) Lnkn 
Fildo,? in 1898 and by Kidney Paget in 
1902; tho latter is in Pafidington 'Ikiwn 
Hall. 

f Engineoi'jrig (portrait), 19 Jau. fill I s the 
T'iiueg, 7 and 12 .Ian. and 2,'t Mareb 19U j 
C'osaier’s Mag. (portrait and i.keteb), Atig. 
1901, XX. 2(i(l, 4 ; .Prult’n Pc'(i(ih' »{ 

the Period, p. 18 ; Jiuilic’s Peei'm;n, 1910, | 

(!, W. 

AlltEDALlS, first BaBON. [Ken Hr)'- 

SON, J.vMUS, I8:j5-U)il.j 

AITOIUSON, tlj!!O.Utai (1826-i!H0), 
aroliitoet, born in London on 7 Nov, 
1825, was son of (hioi'go Aifehwnn 
by his wife Maria Frodman. After 
education at Merchant Tayhn's’ Koliool 
(183G-41), he wan mikiod in IH'U to 
his father, then, arohiteot to tho Wf« 
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Kaf.hdrino Dock Co. Gnloring the schools of 
the Royal Aoadomy in 1847, ho graduated 
B.A. at [..oiidon University iti 1851, and 
began in 1S6I5 an aichiteetural ionv which 
led to lii.s aoqiiaintiinoo in Itnino with George 
Hcining Mason | q, v. |. Mason introduced 
hitu to Ihedeiio Leighton |q. v. 8u))pl. Ij. 
Conoluding the tonr with William Burgos 
Iq. v.J, ho ndiu'iied to Loudon m 1855 and 
four years later U'a.s taken into partncrsliip 
by his lallior, to whoso practice and appoint- 
ment bo Huoccedod in 1S61, becoming 
siibHO(.|iiontly joint arcliitont to the Loudon 
and 8t. Katharine Docks Go. In 1865 
Leighton, tins friend of his li&tijne, gave 
him tho o})i)ortunity of designing his house 
and studio in Holland Road, South Ken- 
sington (now Leighton lloiiae), to which 
the Arab Hall was added at. a later date. 
Aitchison’s other prinoii)al worla were the 
hall ot tho Founders Go. (1877) ; otruK's 
for tho Royal Gxcluingo li\Hiuatroo Go., 
Pall Mall (lyi’^*) ; decora! ions for the 
apartmonta of lijo Prinooss Louise at 
Kensingion Palace ; und tho hoard room 
fetr tho Tluwtie.s Goiiscrvanoy (1808), with a 
frio/,0 by Lr'ighfnn, He was examiner in 
ai'ohitecinro and tho priuuifile.s ol ornaiiiont 
at tho iSoioru'o and Ai i, Tlnpartmont, Houlh 
Kensington, and for many years district 
surveyor for East Wandswnrtli and Tooting. 
Aitoli'ifion was elected A. 11. A. in 1881 and 
R.A. irt tSllS. lie had already become pro- 
fessor of architeoturr'. to the Aoadomy, a 
post, which he re, signed in li)05. From 1896 
to IBllf) lie was ))rc.sid('iit of the Royal 
Institute of Jiritiah Avoliiicets, and during 
his picsidenoy (1808) vm awarded tlio 
royal gold 'medal. life work as an 
aroliiteet, alw'ays scholarly, is ohiofly 
marked by his promotion of higher slandards 
of internal decoration and by his eoUa- 
hnration with othor artists in such work. 
(Jo was a wide reader, a good talker, and 
tho eolleotor ot an intorosting library. 

llift numoiouB -wriUngs w'oro moHtly pro- 
fe.s.sioiial lectures, presidential addresses, or 
communicationa to arohUectural jourualft. 
Hs edited and wrote an iutrodnetion to 
Ward’s ‘ Prindples of Ornament’ (1892), 
a,nd was a contributor of sovoral inemoiw 
to this Diotionai'y, iiioludhig those ot Sir 
OharloH Barry, Franoi.s Hall, and George 
Homing Mason. 

Aitchison w'sidocl and w'orkod at 160 
Farley Streei, whore he died, unmarried, 
on 16 May 1910. An excellent portrait by 
Sir L, Alma-Tadema, E.A., which was 
exhibited at llie Academy in 1901, hangs! 
in 1.he room of t.lio Royal Institute of 
British Arejiiteota. 
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[.lonnial Royal Inst, of Brit. Arcluteota, 
xvii., 3vd sorioR (1009-10), 581 ; Tho 
Tniios, 17 May 1910 ; poi'Sonai knowledge.] 

P. W. 

ALDElSfll.VM, flist Baron. )Sco Gibbs, 
IJbnry TIuoks, 1819-1907.] 

ALDERSOH, HlilNRY JAMES {1834- 
1909), major-general, born at Quobeo, 
Ganada, on 22 May 1831, was wu of 
Liout.-oolonol Ralph Garr AhloiAson, royal 
engineora, by his wife Maria, daughter of 
Henry Thorold of Cuxwold, Linooln- 
shiro. ,Iohn Alderson (17.57-1829) fq, v.J 
jdiyaician, of Soulcoates, Yorkahii'e, was 
Ilia graiidfather. Educated privately at 
Moasrs. Stoton & Mayor’s soliooi at 
Wimbledon (1844-8), ho entered tho Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, as a cadet, 
in May 1848. He received a commission 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery 
on 23 June 1852, and served in Canada 
until 185 1, when, on promotion to tho rank 
of liotilonant, ho returned to Erjgland. 
Serving through tho Crimean war, he Avas 
present at tho battles of tho Alma, Inker- 
man, and at the siege and fall of Sebastopol. 
Ho was mentioned in despatches, and 
received llie. medal with three Clasps, the 
Turkish modal, and tho legion d’hennem', 
third class. He Avas promof.ed to tlie rank 
of second captain on 1 April 1869 and 
from Fob. to June 1864 Avas attached on 
special mission to the hoadquartoiy of tho 
federal army under General 0. A. Gilhnor 
(hiring tho oivil Avar in the ITiiitcd States 
of America, and Avas present at tho bom- 
hardnwjnt of Charlost.on. 

On his re.tnm to England Alderson joined 
tho experimental department of the 
school of gunnery, Shooburyncss, and 
bocaine t)uoces.sivoly captain on 6 Jidy 
1867; major 3 July 1872; lieut.-oolOnel 
1 Oot. 1877 ; ooloucl (by brevot) 1 Oof. 
1881, and major-gonoral 9 July 1892. 

From 1871 ho hold Amrious appointments 
in tho depiu’tment of tho (iireotor of 
artillory at the Avar offloo, and in 1891 bs- 
oame president of the ordnance committee. 
T'his important office he held until his 
retirement from tho army on 22 May 1896, on 
account ot ago. Fkom 1897 until his death 
ho was a dite.etor of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., the gunmaldng fim at 
FlsAvick, NoAveastle-on-Tyns. 

Ho was mad(3 O.B. on 21 June 1887 ; a 
K.C.B. on 30 May 1891 3 and was appointed 
colonel comraaiKlanl in the royal artiEory 
on 4 Hov. 1905. He died at Durham on 10 
Sept. 1909. He mamed in 1877 his second 
oousb, Florence, yoxnigest daughtor of Sir 
FdAratd Hall Adraon (1787-1857) [q. r.], 
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Laron of tlio oxoliequuf, and had ono son, 
Ralph Edward. 

[Tho Time.'!, 11 Sopl. 1909; ILA. Tnati- 
tufcioii Leaf lot, October 190!).'] J. 11. l.'-H- 

ALEXANDER, Mbs. (irsciidouyni) 
(1823-1902), novoliaf.. [See HiSCTOii, Mry, 
ANNiti) jT^usNan.] 

ALEXANDER, BOYO (1873-1910), 
African k-avoller and oriiilhologist, bom 
at Cranhrook, Kent, on 10 Jan. 1873, 
was a twin son (with Robert Alexander) of 
Colonel Boyd Eraiici.s Alexander, of an 
Ayrsliiro family, by his rt ife Mary Wilson. 
Boyd, after ocluoation at Radley Collogo 
(1887-91), passed into the army in ]89;(, 
joining tho 7th battalion riflo hrigado. 
Deyotiug himself to travel and ornithology, 
ho visited the Capo Verde Islands twice in 
1897 to .study their ornithology, and ho 
wont, in 1898, for the same purpose to tho 
Zambesi rivor and its tributary the Kafnc. 
In 1899 he joined the Gold Coast con- 
stabulary, and in 1900 he wiis present at 
the relief of Kuinasi. For this service ho 
received the medal and elasp, and on his 
return to Englanrl he was ottered and 
accepted a oonimisaion in the rifle brigade. 
Keeping up Ms studies of bird life in West 
Africa, he visited Fernando Po in 1902, and 
made there not only ornithological but also 
ethnological investigations and a map, and 
gathered material for a review of Spanish 
missionary work. In 1904 ho started on 
an expedition which was designed to 
survey northern Nigeria and to show that 
Africa could be crossed from w'est to east 
by moans of its waterways. Accompanied 
by hia younger brother. Captain Claud 
Alexander, Captain G. B. Gosling, Mr. P. A. 
Talbot, and his assistant and taxidermist 
Jose Lopes, Alexander left Lokoja on tlio 
Niger on 31 March, and travelled to Ibi 
on the Benue. There tho party separated 
for a time. Gosling, a zoologist, went ott 
to shoot big game. Claud Alexander .and 
Talbot carried out a valuable survey of the 
Muroliison mountains in spite of sickness, 
scarcity of food, and difficulties with 
carriers and hostile natives ; they finally 
reached Maifoifl, where Claud Alexander 
died of fever, after six weeks’ illness, 
on 13 Nov. 1904, at the ago of 20. Boyd 
Alexander meanwhile travelled alone by 
Loko on the Benue, Keffi, the Kaohia and 
Panda HiUs and Bauohi to Yo (20 Oct.), 
some thirty inilea from Lake Chad. Ho 
Succeeded in visiting his dying brother at 
Haifoni, and thenos he (now with Talbot, 
Gosling and Lopes as companions) reaohed 
Lake Chad by way of Kukawa and Kaddai. 
Sow months were spent in tho diffioult 


oxploratitJii of thf! lak!'. fl’hdr vjiliiiihb', 
surveys of tho lake, wluui compured wdlh 
other'siirvoys, onii.lilod goograpliors to form 
an idea of tho retuarkalilo poriodu! v.'iriiitioiiii 
of level and othoi' phyHical comliliimu (o 
whioh the luko is Ibible in Hympalihy wilb 
periods of drought or luvivy niinlall. On 
klMay 190.3 Alu.MUidoi'. Gnuliiij.' aiul Lofi!"-! 
('Talbol hiivinp; rotunu’d (o the wo.d.) Hlnrli’d 
up tho iSluiri, making a detailed Hurv('y 
of tho Bamiugi (ributai'y in iSe]i(embei'. 
They then trav('rBed tho watershed In (ho 
IJbaiigi, and proceeded iierosH (bo ceniro 
of tho contiiiont, following dial, river and 
tho Welle. At Niangiun on Iho WoHo 
Gosling died of blnekwiiler I'evi'r. yMoK- 
andor now travelled to N’Soro, linnioil 
north to tho Lado eoiintry, and folknvivl 
tho Yoi liver and Bahr-el-.lobel down- 
ward through tho Anglo K|'y]>lian Hiidai;. 
lio surveyed tho Kibidi trilmtiary of llu' 
Welle in July and the Voi in Oclo'ber 190(1, 
besules carrying out important zoological 
studicis. JIo roaehod tho Milo in Duiiember 
1900 . 

For his joui'iiey aoroHS tho eonlini'ui, 
Alexander received (ho gcild medal of. tho 
Goograpliioal Bocioly of Antwerp in 1997, 
!ind tho foniidor’s modal of tlio Royal 
Geographical Society of London in tO'OH, 
as well as tho thanks of his colonel, (ho 
duke of Connanghl,, on hehulf of bin 
regiment. At tho close of 1908 Aliotandor, 
with Loxies, loft England again ini' VVoJj 
Africa, llo visited the islandi) of Nito 
Thom(5, I’rincipo, and Annoboin, and, in 
MarohiOOO, the liamoriinmouuldihi, wboncit 
he proceeded to Liiko Cliad by n'tiy of tlio 
upper Bonuo, in(icndiii){ (lierejj'lcr io make 
for Egypt tlirough Wadai and D.irtnr. The 
country was known to bo in a disliirbcd 
condition, and Alo.\andor, on roatiliing 
Nyori, sovoiity miles iiorlh of Aliosbr, (ho 
capital of Wadai, rvas lunrdorod by tlio 
natives on 2 April 1910. lie was buried 
atMaifoni, by (.hogravoof his broyior Claud, 
Lopes, who had aoconipaniod liiiii Hiuen his 
earliest journey to tho Cajio Verde bdaiidu, 
escaped. There is a memorial In liuyil ami 
his brother Claud at tho parlHli ohnreh of 
Cranbrook, Kent, and hi.s portrait n*t a boy, 
by Godbold, is preserved by libs family. ' 

Alexander published an account of his 
journey of 1904-7 in ‘ Id'ora tho Niger lo 
the Nile ’ (2 vols. 1907). lie coiitribui.ed 
a detailed aooovint of Fomaiii,lo I‘o Ui tho 

Ibis’ (1003), and a jmpor ‘ Ifrom tho 
Niger', by Lake Chad, to tho Nile,’ to Hio 

Geographioitl Journal,’ xxx. 119. 

[Obit, notice, Geographical Journal, .x-x-xvi, 
108; privalo information. | (). J. R. H. 
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"aLEXANDEK,, william (182*1-1911). 

archbishop ol Armagh, was born in Uerry 
on 13 April 1824. Ilia faOher, Roborl Alox- 
andcr, reel, or of Aghadowey, was uophew of 
Natlianael Alexanclor, bialiop of Moath, 
anti a oouaiii of J , lines A loxaniior, first oarl 
ol Caledon. Ilia niolhor was Lorotliea, 
danglitor of Henry M'Clintook of Bally* 
arton, co. Jionogal. William was thooltl(‘,st 
son in a family of three sons and five dangli- 
tora ; of Ilia Iavo brothors, Uonry bocamo 
a rear admiral, and Robert was killed 
at the siege of Ilolhi. Ednoatod at Ton- 
bridgo Rchool, Kont, William luatrioulated 
at Exetor Collcgo, O-xford, in Novembor 
1841, afterward.s migrating to Brasonoso. 
Rcsidonco at the university during tho last 
years of the Oxford movomont permanently 
all'ected his life and hia attitude towards 
roligiou.s queations. In later yoans he used 
lo rooall tho spell of Newman’s sermons. 
Ho graduated m ulasaioal honouca (fourth 
iila.s.s) in 1 847, but in spite ul tho low ela.ss ho 
hadin'ovod ooiuinand of pooUc andlilorary 
gifts. On 19 Ko|it. 1847 ho was ordained 
deacon by Biohard I’onaonby [q.v. |, bishop 
of Ocirry, acoopLing tho ouracy of tlio cafcho- 
dcal ])arisli. llu roeoivcxl priest’s orders on 
10 Juno 1848, when tho ordination sormoii 
wusprcaohod by William Archer Butlor[q.v.] 
iSubsoquontly bo hold in turn tho bonolicos 
of Torinoimniongan (JSliiO), Ealuui (ISA')), 
and Oiunus ju-xta-Mounio (1800), and was 
appointed dean of Kmly (a sinocuro ollico) 
in 1801. 

Moanwlulo in 1850 Alo.mndcj' won at 
Oxford tiio Dunyer tlicologioid prisoforan 
es.say on tha ' Divinity of Christ ’ ; in 1863 
ho rocifcod in the Wholdoiiian tlioatrc a con- 
gratulatory ode to Lord Herby, thou as- 
suming tho ohanoollorship of tho university, 
and in 1800 lio obtained tho univocsity 
prizo for his sacred poom ' Tho Waters 
of Babylon.* In 1807 lie was a candidate 
for tlw university profe.ssotslup of poetry at 
Oxford, when iSir liVancis Doyle [q.v. Buppl.ll 
was olooted by a narrow majoiily. 

In the same year Alexander bocamo 
bialiop oi Dorry, being oonsocratod in 
Armagh eathodral on 0 Oct, 1807, and 
proocoding D.I). at Oxford. At Derry 
ho lived for the next iwon1,y-nino years. 
Tho requirements of his op'iaeopal oilice 
wore oxaeling and ho diligently dis- 
charged his piislocd dutias, ooiiRimations, 
ordinations, visitations and tho like, gaining 
in a marked degree the afioction of liis 
clergy. Ho never oared for tho routine 
work of oommittCDs or for tho details of 
iinanoial organisation. Tho discstahlish- 
inout of tho frish clmreh in 1869 was a 
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blow to him, and ho liold that it had done 
seiioiiH injury lo i-eligion in Irolaiid. By 
conviction a liigh olinrohraan, although 
with no leaning to wliat is called ritualism, 
Aloxamlor was not in full sympathy witii 
tile party wliicli Ijccamo dominant for a 
timo in tlio eounoil.4 of tlm dnsostiiblishod 
Ii'iali church, and synoLial controversy was 
distastelul to his spirit. On tho death of 
Arclibialiop Roboit Bent ICnox [q.v. Buppl. 
1 1 in 1893 ho was elected by tlie Irish bishops 
to tho see oi Armagh and the primacy of all 
Irol.and. It was not until his succession 
to tlio {irimacy, with the Ml oonourreneo of 
all ecclesiastical parties, that he became 
the recipient of that full measure of honour 
and respect in Ireland ivhioh had already 
been accorded to him in England and in 
the colonial clmrohos. ‘ I liave been, per- 
hap.s,’ sfiid Alexander of lihn&elf in 1893, 
witli modesty and some justice, ‘ enough of 
a writer to prevent mo being a very good 
.speaker. 1 have boon enough of a speaker 
to piovcnt rao licing a thinker. And 1 have 
been enough ol a writer and speaker and 
tliinicer to prevent me being a very good 
hi.sliop for tlicsc troiililou.s tiine.s.’ 

Poetry and literature were always tho 
delight of Alexander’s loisuro, although not 
a cliiof occupation. Tlu'ough life he wrote 
verso.s, wliicir good critics rooognisod as 
goiuiino poetry. In 1886 ho published 
‘ Kt. Augustine’s Holiday and other J^oeias ’ 
(with a preface of aiitobiographioal 
iutorost), and in 1900 another edition of 
his pooms appeared under the, title of 
‘Tho Ji'inding of tho Boole.’ Manystrildng 
vonses of liifl on occasions of public 
iutorost appeared in ‘ Tiro Times ’ and tho 
‘ Spoolator ’ during later years. 

But from tho early stages of Ms olerical 
caroor it was as an eloquent and ac- 
complished speaker, pteaeher, and looturer 
tluit Iio made his mark. In America 
his power was no loss rooognised than in 
England. literary themes attraoted him 
an well as roiigimw or thoological ono,s. 
A Dublin lecture on Mattliow Arnold's 
poetry (1863) was full of suggestiveness and 
of nice oritioal disoriminatiun. Another on 
Virgil and St. Augustine was printed in 1869 
along with a spirited blank versa transla- 
tion of part of tho ‘iEneid,' To the end of 
his days Alexandor wa,? luider tho spoil of 
St. Augustino, and one of his most oharao- 
toristio loctiu'cs, delivered in 1876 in 
St. James’, s, Piccadilly, dealt with’ St. 
Augnetino’a Confessions. Not only was 
ho soiiBiblo of the merits of tho Ahloan 
hiehop as a theologian and a spiritual 
guide, bub he was strohgly attracted 
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bv Hii terao and epigrammalio atyte. 
tIo larger pari, of Alexander’s wntiiigs 
and loctnrea, lioweTor, was on thcolopcal 
subjects and much of it was prepared tor 
Englisli pulpits. Wot so poworlul as Miigoc, 
ho beoainc, probably, the nu).st brilliant 
Anglioati preacher of Ids day. hfo_ one 
approaoliod liiin as a master ol lelicitoua 
and striking phrase. Ilia Konnons wore 
not bo closely reasoned a.s Liddous, but 
their eflcGUvQnQ.s.s tvas much onlianoed by 
their dohvery ^vilbout manuscript, by a 
splondid and aympatliotio voice and a 
dignified pi'oacnce. ‘ My habit, ho wrote, 

* is to prepare carcfvilly and to talco into 
the pulpit a complete akeletoii of the 
discQur.se, and a.s luuoli arginnenfcativo nr 
illustrative iiiattpr aa might occupy soino 
minutes in delivery, trusting for tho rest 
to tho .sugge.stions of tho moment founded 
upon previous thought.’ Ills aenuons on 
groat oocasions wore very numerous, two 
notable examples being hia diaoouroo at 
the eiittu'onemont of his old fiiend Wageo 
as archbishop ol York on 17 March 1801, 
and that bofoio the Lambeth conlorcnco 
in Oanterhury Cathedral on 4. July 1897. 

Steepjed in the irritings of Pearson and 
tho great Gat'olino divines, ho wrote and 
spoke with ft just .sen.® of proportion, 
and knew how to distinguish things o.sBontial 
from thing, s of secondary iraportanoc. 
His Oxford prize essay on the ‘Divinity 
of Christ’ was reprinted twice in a slightly 
modified form, in 1854, and again in one 
of his latest books, ‘Primary Convictions’ 
(1893, 2ncU'd. 1898). This work also contains 
the substance of Iroturea delivered in Ainorioa 
in 1892; it deals with the main topics 
of the Cluistian creed, and in pioturosqTO 
and impassioned language dwolts upon its 
beauty, its reasonableness and its response 
to the aspirations of tho .soiii. His rca.souod 
apologelio is reverent, telling, and brilliant; 
but ho did not read German, and ho took 
the critical labours of Germany at second 
hand. In 1876 he delivered at Oxford tho 
Bump Lon leotuieB on the ‘Witness of tho 
Psalms to Ohiist and Christianity ’ (1876 ; 
3rd edit. 1890). This contains much that is 
pennaneiitly vcUuable and suggestive, from 
the theological rather than the critical side. 
The same may be said of the ‘Loading 
Ideas of the Gospels’ (1872, 3rd edit. 1898), 
which grew out of Oxford sermons preached 
in 1871. His oommentaries on the 
Johannlne opistiea (1881) in the ‘ Speakor’e 
Gommontai'y ’ and in the ‘ Expositor’u 
Bible ’ (1889) abound in devout and beam 
tiful thoughts and in proofs of a refined 
taste. 
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A convinced nnioniN till poliiid.s, Alexander 
showed his rhetork'ivi power to advaiiliige 
at tho Albert iiiiU, J.ondoii, in 1893, in Ida 
Hjieeoii .against llie seooud homo riilo iiill; 
but ho' had I'vioiids in all |ioliUcal euiiipi. 
The iuo,st deligUlUil oi IiohIh, iiin eon- 
versation iva,s iuil oi interest and t\spiU, 
and even in oxtrenu' old uge ii. lil.enii'y 
problem or nioe point ol erilieiMii uould bo 
eagerly iakeu n[i by iiiiu and d'uiciiii.M'd 
nith bis old liie. Willi Ibo inauuoi i and 
the courh'hy ol a gi'.ind seigneur lie com- 
bined tile liiiliwly digiiil) ol a prineo oi 
tho cIniTcIi. lie ie.sigii('d (lie !ii'ehbislio])l'i(i 
on 30 Jam 1911, and died in reliremenl, 
at Torquay on 12 Sept. 1911, lie was 
biu'icd in Derry Ca/hedral oemcl cry besido 
libs uil'e wlio iuid died on b'l Del. lH9i). 
Alexiindor was lion. I>. (!.!,. O.vim (187(1), 
lion. LIj. 1). Dublin (1892), hoii. D.lall. 
Oxun (1007), and lie rei'cived ilu' (I.G.V.D. 
in 1911. On 1.5 Get. 1850 bo iiiairied Geeil 
Ti’ra)ioc.s (daughtor ol .lolui iliimjiliroyn. 
U.L,), well known aa a liyuiu niHor lneo 
AmaxANJjjoB, Mim. Owiixi. Ii’k.inckh, Suppl. 
I], by wliuui li(i bail two huiih and tun 
daughtors. 

Alexander’s pui'triut ivan tlirico juiinled ; 
(1) for liis fiimily, by (J. N, Keiuioily, wlion 
lie had been twc,u(;y-iivo years bitiliop of 
Horry; (2) for tlio jialueo of Arinagli, liy 
Walter Onliorno; and (3) liyJlaiTis Drown 
for presBiilatiou to the Nalioniil Giilloiy 
of Ireland b)’’ Iriojuls, nqire.Menlitig nil 
religious dcnojiiinationH, on liis rougnal ion 
of tho xirinuuiy. A. synod liall at Ai’umgh 
is being built (1912) in ins memory, and in 
Hcrry also bis luuiio is to bo ansoeiaiesi 
willi a monumoiit. A oarlooii by ‘iSpy' 
appeared in • Vniiity Fair’ iu 1805. 

In addition to tlio works euumenifed 
ho publislioil “I’lio Great (iuestion and 
otiior iScruioiif! ’ (18,86; 2)id cdU, 18H7), 
and ‘ Verbum Cmow’ (1892), uiid lio ndiled 
ISplifisiaDS, Oolossiaiffl, TliossaloniirtiH, and 
Pliilemon (1880) in tho ‘ Spoaiwr’s (Jom- 
montaTy.' 

[Tho Times, 13 iSopl, 1011, lumuoic by tlio 
prcaont writer ; Irish 'I’iniw anil '.Daily 
ISxproBs of saiiio dale ; Sundiiy Mug. (August 
189(1), by S- b. (.iwyiin j Milc.s’s iSiirreil 
Pools oi tlio Niuctewilli Gontury, 11)67, 
yip. 69 sq.; I'amily inl'ommikm; pminiMl 
knoivlodgo.] JiKiN GHHotts,'. 

ALGER, JOIIiN GOLDWOin’lI, ( 183 ( 1 - 
1907), journalist and autlior, borii at J)isn, 
Norfolk, and baptised on 7 Ag. 1830, Wfta 
tho only son of John Algor, « com mefohant 
of that town, by Ida wKo dowitna, diuiglitor 
of Salem Goldwortli, yeoman, of Mofniilg 
Thorpe, Norfolk. Ednoated at iliHs, Alger 
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became a iournalisL at Llxu ago of sixteen. 
At first ho wroto lor tho ‘ hJoilolk Nows/ 
and al'turwards trausEened his soivicea to 
tho ‘ Oxford Journal.’ In 1 86G ho joined 
tho parliamentary loporliug stall oI'Tho 
I’imeH,’ and alter eight years’ xvork in that 
onpaoity was sent to Paris in 1874 to act 
aa assistant to Henri Opper do Blowilz, 
‘ The fl'imoB ’ Paris oom'spondonfc. Thuio 
ho remained for twonty-eight years. Hia 
leisure he ohiofly devoted to luBlorical 
rcaearoh in tho BibliothGque Hationalo and. 
National Aroliivoa. Ho made hiuisolt 
thoroughly familiar with the topographical 
history of Paris, and throw new light on 
byways of the Pi’enoli revolution, in- 
vestigating nith especial thormiglmeBS tho 
part wWoh Englishmen played in the groat 
movement. Ilis oliief publications wore : 
1. ‘ Englishmen in the Erenoh Revolution,’ 
1889. 2. ‘ Glimp.ses of the Erenoh Re- 
volution,’ 1894. 3. ‘Pans in 1789-94; 
Earowi'll Lotteis of Violims oi l.ho Gnillo- 
tino,’ 1902. 4 ‘ Napuloon’s British Vi.silor.s 
and Captives,’ 1904. Ho also jiublislicd 
‘ Tho Paris Sketch Book ’ (a description of 
current Parisian life) (1887); contributed 
historical articles to several loading maga- 
ssiircB, and xvas an oocaHional oontribnlor to 
this Diolioiiai y. hr 1902 Algor retired from 
tho Horvioo of 'T'ho Times’ on a pension, 
and sattlcd in London. Ifo died iininaraed 
at 7 Holland Park Court, Addison Road, 
West ICeirsington, on 23 May 1907. 

[Tho Times, 25 May 1007 j Who’s Who. 
1007 ; M. do Ulowitz, My MomoirB, 1903.1 
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ALINGTON, first Babon. [Sec Stubi-, 
IThnby Gbbabt), 1825-1004. J 

ALISO.W, Sm ARCHIBALD, second 
baronet (1826-1907), genoinl, horn at 
Edinbui’gh on 21 Jan. 1 820, was oldest sou of 
Sir Arohibalcl Altson, first haronot [q. v.], 
the historian, by Elizabeth Gloncairu, 
daughter of Lieut. -colonel Tytlor. In 1836 
Possil House, near Gla.Bgow, booamo tho 
family homo. The fatherr educated his sou 
privately, till he wont to Glasgow TJnivorsity. 
There, at the ago of fifteen, he gained tho 
first prize for an English essay on tho 
oharaotor and times of ,Sulla, and roviowed 
Thierry’s ‘ .History of tho Gauls ’ in ‘ .Blaok- 
xvood’s Magazine.’ Between Alison o»rd 
hia father there was always tho closest 
intimacy. They shared tho same tastes, 
and tho son replied in ‘ Blaoltwood ’ (May 
1850) to tho criticisms in tho ‘ Eilinhurgh 
Roviow ’ on the continuation of Ms father’s 
history. 

On 3 Nov. 1846 Alison was commissioned 
as ensign in tho 72nd foot (afterwards 

von. i,xvii.~strr. u. 


Soafoith highlanders) and joined the 
depot at Nonagh. He was promoted 
lieutenant on 11 Sept. 1849, and joined the 
hcadqnartcia oj i,ho regiment in Barbados. 
Yellow fovor was raging there, and his 
fathoc had arranged for an oxohange, but 
Alison refused to leave hia regiment at such 
a time. Ho wont with it to Nova Sootia 
in 1851, and came home with it in October 
1854, having been promoted captain on 
11 Nov. 1863. 

Alter some months Ort Malta, the regiment 
went to tho Crimea in May 1865, and having 
taken part in tlie expedition to Kertoh, 
was placed in the highland brigade at the 
end of Jxmo. Wbilo serving with the 
regiment in tho trenches before Sebastopiol, 
Alison attracted tho notice of Sir Colin 
Campboll [q. v. J, by opportunely producing 
a sketch ifiiin of the trenches, wMoh he 
had drawn on fcho inside of an envelope, 
as well as by his coolness under fire dm'ing 
the assaidt of 8 Sopt. Ho was xm'ntioncd 
in despaiohos, was made brevet-major on 
6 Jvmo 1850, and received tho Crimean 
medal with clasp and tho Turldsh medal. 
On 19 Doc. 1860 ho loft the 72nd for an 
unattached majoj'ity. 

When Sir Colin Canijxboll loft England at 
twenty-four hours’ notice on 12 July 1867 
to deal with the Indian Mutiny, he took 
Alison with him as his miUtary sooretary, 
and a yormgor brother, Erederiok, as his 
aido-da-oamp. In the second relief of 
Lucknow both brothois wore wounded, the 
elder losing his left arm. Ho returned 
to duty oarly in 1858, but the stump 
inflamed, and bo was invalided home 
(10 March). He had been mentioned in 
despatches (Land. Oaz. 10 Jan. 1858), ivaa 
made brovotlient. -colonel and O.B. (28 Fob. 
1801), and recoivod the medal with clasp. 
On his arrival in England he dined with 
Guoon Viotoria. When entertained by tho 
corporation of Glasgow, he e.xploined Sir 
Colin Oampboll’s work, and wi'oto on ‘Lord 
Clyde’.M Campaign in India ’ in ‘ Blackwood ’ 
(Oct. 1868). 

Alison was tmemployod for the next fow 
years. Prom 17 March 1802 to 19 Oot. 1807 
he was an assistant adjutnnt-gonoral, first 
with the inspector-genoral o£ infantry at 
headquarters, and three years afterwards 
in tho south-wostom district. He hooame 
hrovot-oolonel on 17 March 1867, On 
1 Oct. 1870 ha was placed on the staff at 
Aldershot tu) assistant adjutant-general. At 
the end ol 1873 ho went to the west coast of 
AMcii in command of the British brigade 
sent out lor the Ashanti war, with the local 
rank of brigadier-gonerBl. He took part jn 

» 
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tho battle of Amoaful, tlio capture of Bor[uali, 
the action at Ordasliu, and tho taldiig of 
Coomassie. At Amoaful tho firo rvas very 
hot, and the dense gi'owtk made (Urcotion 
difficult, but his stall woro struck by his 
self-possession and tho precision oi his 
orders. When ab.socasos in his only hand 
made him nearly helpless, he boro ids 
sulluiing with ‘ sweet . . .serenity.’ He was 
repeatedly mentioned in despatches [Land, 
Oaz. 6, 7 and 17 March 1874), received the 
thanks of parliament and tho modal with 
clasp, and was made K.C.B. on 31 March 
1874. After a lew months at Aldershot, 
Ahson went to Ireland as deputy adjutant- 
general on 17 Oct. 1874. Ho reooivod a reward 
lor distinguished service on G Oot. 187G, mid 
was promoted major-genoi’al ou 1 Oct. 1877. 
After four months as commandant of tho 
Stafi College at Camberloy, ho was deputy 
qaartermastor-goneral for intelUgonco, and 
helped at tho headquarters staff (1878-82) 
to meet the Egyptian crisis of 1882. 

On 6 July Alison loft England to take 
command of a loroe which was assomblod 
at Cyprus to soeuro the Suez Canal. The 
bombardment of Alexandria took place 
on the 11th, and Alison landed there on 
the 17 th with two battalions which wore 
soon reinforced. On tho 24th ho occupied 
Eamleh, and rooeiving instructions to 
< keep Arab! constantly alarmed,’ he made 
repeated demonstrations towards Hafr- 
ed-Dauar, oapeoially on 5 Aug. Thus 
Arabi was led to expect that tho British 
advance on Cairo would be from Alox- 
anch'ia, and not from Ismailia, aa was 
mtendod. In that advance Alison 
commanded the highland brigade, con- 
sisting of the highland light infantry, 
Camerons, Gordons, and blaok watch. 
This was tho leading brigade of llio sooomi 
(Hamloy’s) division in tho storming of 
the intrenohments at Tel-el-Kebir ; and 
Alison took a pemonal part, revolver in 
hand, in the confused fighting inside. 
After the surrender of Cairo he was sent 
to occupy Tanta with half a battalion of 
the Gordon highlanders (17 Sept.). Ho 
found there an Egyptian force of all arms 
disposed to resist ; but by coolness and tact 
ho induced them to lay down their arms 
(Maxjeioj!, p. 103). He was mentioned, in 
despatches {Land. Qaz. 29 July, 6 Oct., 
and 2 Hov.), received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, and wa.s pi’omotod lieut. -general 
for distinguished service on 18 Nov. J882, 
After Lord Wolseley’s departure Alison 
was in command of the British force in 
Ligypt till l7 May 1883. On his return to 
England a sword of honour' was presented 


to him by tho (iilizonii of (ilirigim, wilh u 
tiara for Lady Alison. 

Alison licld the commiuul ol Iho Aldei.ffiot 
division Irom I Aug. 1883 (ill (lie end ol 
1888, with the uxcoplion ol p.irl, ol iffhhi, 
when ho acted as adjutaut-geiu'iiil diii'iug 
Cord VVolseloy’.'t ahsouen iu lf)',ypl. Ho 
received tho G.C.B. ou 21 Jniie 1887, and 
was placed on tlio rolii'eJ list under Iho 
ago rules on 12 .Ian. JS!)3. lie was given 
Uio colonelcy ol the lilsiiov legimeiit ou 
24 Nov. 18%, and was ti'iiu.slei'ri'd In lu.s 
old regiment, the Healoitli lughlaiKler.s, ou 
30 March 1897. lie was also lioiiorai'y 
colonel ol tho Ist vohmleei' ballidum of llie 
highliuid light inlautry, 2.") .Iiiljr 1883, 
and was made honorary Li j.U. ol Gamliridge, 
Ediuhurgli, and Glasgow. In 1881) he vum 
appoin(,ed a momber ol the Judiau eoiiiuiil, 
and romainod on it lor ton yeai'S. lie died 
%.t 93 Eaton Place, London, ou ii Eel). 1907, 
and was buried at Edinburgli wil 1» mililai'y 
honours, tho Beafotlh highlauder.i tailing 
part iu tho ceremony. On 18 Nov. l8fi.S 
lie married June, claughtor ol James Blaok 
ol Httlmonaoh, a Glasgow nierehant, tSho 
died ou 15 July 1909. Bho oditod her 
lather-in-law’s autobiography, and was ii 
woman of many gilUs. d’hey had two iioim 
and four dauglitera. The oklo.U son, Archi- 
bald (tlie third baronot), was born on 
20 May 1862. At his rcsideni'e, I’omil 
House, Coiwo Hill, VVimblcdnn, (lieio ari' 
portraits of Alison liy K, West (IH(io) niid 
by Miss Miinro (1909)! 

‘Modest and Holl-elfiicing in (ho \<’i'y 
verge of luimility, im never assi'iled his 
individuality uiilil duty nmumoni'd him 
to tho front ’ ; bub iic Ivuow how In cumbiun 
courtesy with iimistonce ou duty. Among 
contributions to ‘ Blackwood,’ beside,*! lliosu 
mentioned, were articles on I lie Britioli 
army and its orgaui.iatiou ( 1 8(19 and 1 892) 
and ou ‘ Ai-racd Eurojio ’ (fBl)3'4), 

(Cornliill Magazine, March 1997 ; ffluok- 
wood’s Magazine, Waroli 1997 ; privale 
information ; Tim Tinioii, 9 f'Vdi. l!U)7 ; 
Autobiograpliy of Sir Arohiludii AIihou 
( first baronet), 1883 ; Major JJriicliciilnu'y, 
Tho Asliauti War, 187'1; iSir Idoilcrick 
Maurice, 'J’ho Oampuign of iHHii in l'i,gy))t, 
1998; Bhand, Life of Bir E, Biuiilcy, 1899.1 
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ALLAN, Sill WJLLIAM (fS37-l!IO;)), 
ongiiioer ami politiciim, horn at Uimdeo 
on 29 Nov. 1837, was third hou of Jatnes 
Allan (d 1883), maohino imdiec and pj'o- 
prictor of 8uahra0,9 .h'oundry, Durnhso, 
by Ms wife Margaret Dioksou (d 1879). 
Allan served hia appi't‘iiti(!ealdp aft an 
ongineor at Ms father’s foundry. Aa a 
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journeyman lie remo-ved to (jlnsgow, and 
ahortly attcrwiii'da (1850) ho woiiL for 
a short, tiiuo to Paterson, Now Jersey. 
In 1857 ho joined the royal navy m en- 
gineer, and spent the next three years 
mainly at foreign stations. In 1801, when 
the civil war broke out in America, Allan’s 
love of adventure led him to take service as 
ohiol engineer on board a blockade-runner. 
He was in Charleston harbour when the 
Federals bombarded the city (21 Deo. 1801), 
and %vas captured and carried as a prisoner 
to the Capitol, Washington. Being re- 
leased on parole, he returned to Dundee, 
resuming work at Seabraos Foundry. 
Ilia varied experience had made him a 
competent workman, and when the 
North-Eastern Engineering Company was 
formed at Sunderland in 1800 he was 
engaged as foreman over one of the depart- 
ments. The new venture was nut at first 
HuceosHful. In 1808 the company wa.s 
in diffioultiea and Allan beoamo manager. 
Under his control the oonooi'n nourished, 
and after its removal to Wallscucl, on the 
Tyne, enjoyed a liigh position in Tyuesklo 
ongineoring. In 1880 Allan started with 
groat success on his own account the 
yootia Engine Works at Sunderland, 
and remained active head of tliu firm till 
1900. The business w'as then amalgamated 
with Mohbvs. Ricluirdson, Weatgarth & Co., 
Ltd. Allan became dirco) or, and wa.M also 
until his death oluiirnian of the Albyn 
Lino, Ltd., shipowners of iSunderland. 

Eiom his youth Allan was an advanced 
radical, and siunved practical sympathy with 
the working-classe.s. He was the first largo 
employer to introduce a-n eight-hours day 
in his own works. At a bye. -election 
at Cateshcad on 21 Fob, 1893 Allan was 
returned in the liberal interest, byamajoilty 
of 808 over his opponent, Mr. Pandeli Ralli. 
Ho represouted Uato.shead tiU Ids death. He 
spoke in the house with more force than 
elegance, but always with sincerity and 
conuuon-sense. His practical knowledge led 
him to oppose strenuously the introduction 
of the Bollcvillo t 3 rpe of boilers into the 
navy [Hansard, 25 Juno 1896 ; Ltrey’s 
Onionist Parlkmunt, 189C-1900, p. 78). 
On the occasion of King Edward VII’b 
coronation in 1902 Allan was knighted. 
Ho died on 28 Deo. 1903 at Hoolland 
House, Sunderland, and was buried in 
Rjdiopo Road cemetery, Sunderland. Allan 
was married to Jano, daughter of Walter 
Eoattio of Lockerbie, who survived Iiim. 

In addition to hia other activities Allan 
was a writior of Scottish songs—flueut, 
paL'iotio, fervid, Ifroni 1871 iill his death 


ho published so many volumes of verse 
that ho was dcsoiibod as ‘ the moat prolific 
poet of our time.’ Ills poetic publioal ions 
include : 1. ‘ Rough Castings in Scotch 

and English Metal,’ 1872. 2. ‘ Hame-spuu 
Lilts, or Poems and Songs chiefly Scottish,’ 
1874. 3. ‘ Heather- bolls, or Poeina and 
Songs,’ 1875. 4- ‘ Ian Vor, a Drama,’ 1876. 
5. ‘ Roses and Thistles, .Poems and Songs,' 
1878. 6. ‘A Life’.s Pursuit,’ 1880. 7. ‘Aftei- 
Toil Songs,’ 1882. 8. ‘ Lays of Leisure,’ 
1883. t). ‘ Northern Ughts, or Poems and 
Songs,’ 1889. 10. ‘ A Rook of Songs in 
Engli^ and Scottish, ’Sunderland, 1890, 4to. 
11. ‘A Book of Poems,’ 1890. 12. ‘Demo- 
cratic Chants,’ 1892. 13. ‘The Rose of 

Methlie,’ 1896. 14. ‘ Sunset Songs,’ 1897. 
16. ‘Songs of Love and Labour,’ 1903. 
Allan’s only technical publication was 
‘ The iShipomiens’ and Engineers’ Guido 
to the Marine Engine ’ (Sunderland, 1880). 

A cartoon portrait by ‘Syiy’ appoare,d in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1893. 

[Dundee 'Vear Booli, 1903 ; Dundee 
Advcrli.9cr, 20 Doc. 1903 j Cat. oi Lamb 
CoUootion ot Dundee Rooks, Dimdeo Refer- 
ence Library ; Reid’s Bards of Angus and 
the Mearns ; H. W. Lucy’s Bnlfourian 
Parliiinionl, 1900, p. 100 (with sketch portroit 
bv Pliil May) ; private informnlion. j 

A. II. M. 

ALLER, GEORGE (1832-1007), 
engraver and publisher, son of John and 
Rebecca Allen, was born on 26 March 
1832 at Newark-on-Trent, and was edu- 
cated at a private grammar school there. 
His father died in 1840, and in that year 
he was apprenticed for four years to an 
uncle (his mother’s brother), a builder in 
Olorkonwcll. Ho became a skilled joiner, 
and was employed for three and a half 
years in that capacity upon the wood- 
W'Ork of the interior of Dorehostor House, 
Park Lane. A reference to this work oceans 
in Eusldn’s ‘ Munera Pulveris ’ (§ 161). Upon 
one door in the house Allen and another 
ivorkmau were employed for soventy-ainc 
days, and Ruskin used to show a model 
of this door to his friends as a specimen 
of English craftsmanshi)). Upon the 
ioundation of the Working Man’s College 
in 1864 ho joined the drawing class, and 
became one of Eualdn’s most promising 
pupils there. ‘The transference to the 
pon and pencil of the fine qualities of 
finger that had been acquired by handling 
the earpentor’a tools,’ couplod with an 
‘innate disposition to art,’ enabled Allen, 
saye Ruskin, to attain rapidly groat 
precision in drawing. Allen was brought 
further into cormeotion with Ruskixi by 

» a 
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marrying (25 Dec. 1856) Ills mother’s 
maid, Anno Eliza Hobbes. Ho was olforod 
ii post in Queen Viotoiia’s household in 
conneotioii with the furniture of the I’oyal 
pakoes; hut this ho doclJnsd in order 
to doYoto [himself entirely to Ruslan’s 
service, in wliioh he remained BUOGessively 
aa general assistant, engraver, and pub- 
lisher for fifty years. For a few years 
he acted as an assistant drawing-master 
under Rualdn at the ooUsge. Rusldn 
then encouraged liim to spocialisa in the 
art of engraving, which he studied under 
J. H. Le Keux, tho engraver of many 
of the finebt line plates in ‘ Modern 
Painters.’ He also studied mezzol int under 
Lupton, who engraved some of the ‘Libor’ 
plates for Turner. Allen’s knowledge of 
the two methods enabled him to produce 
the plates of mixed stylos, which were 
included in Rualdn’s later hooka. Of the 
original illustrations in ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
three were from ckawinga by Allen ; he en- 
graved throe plates for the edition of 1888; 
and in all executed ninety other plates 
for Rusldn. Some of Allen’s drawings 
are included among the\examples in the 
Ruskin school at^pxfordj, and he is ono 
of three or four assistants , whoso work has 
often been mistaken for Rusldn’s. In 
addition to engraving and copying, Alien 
was employed by Ruskin as general 
factotum. Many of his reminiscences wore 
of distinguished visitors to Ruskin’s house 
at Denmark Hill to whom ho was instructed 
to show the collection of Tinner drawings. 
It was he, too, with others, who assisted 
Ruskin in sorting and arranging tho Turner 
drawings and sketches at tho National 
Gallery. In ] 862, wlien Rusldn thought of 
settling in Savoy, Allen with his family 
went out to Morno.i!:. Uo was an excellent 
geologist, and Rusldn often irustud to his 
observations. Like Ruskin, ho was an 
enthusiastic minoraloghl ; his colleotiou of 
minerals was acquired after his death by 
the tJiiiT8r.sity of Oxford, Ho was a keen 
volunteer, and Ruskin took no ollenoe when 
bis assistant engaged in rifle-practice among 
the mountains. In 1871 Ruskin decided 
to set up a publisher of his own. At n 
week’s notice, and without any previous 
experience of the trade, Allen started upon 
this entaiprise. Hia pubiLshing establish- 
ment was first hia cottage at Keston, and 
afterwai-ds an out-house in tho garden of 
his villa at_ Orpington. Saroastio reference 
was made in the piibho prints to Rnsldn’s 
idea of publisWng Mu a field in Kent,’ 
and the net-system, then a novelty in 
the trade, upon which Ruskin insisted, 
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oncountorccl iniioli opposilion. Ilu.skiii, 
however, was aide to cn^ito tlie licniand 
for his publicaiions, and Iho oxjioriinent 
prospered, 't'ho original idea of allowing 
no commission to tlio bnoksollera, but 
leaving tlioiu to charge it lo the public, 
was, however, presently abandoned ; and 
the expansion of tho busiiiosa nocoBsital.od 
the addition of [ircniisos in London. _Iu 
1890 Alien opened a London pulilinliing 
house at 8 Bell Yai'd, Chancery Ixiuo ; 
and in 1894 ho moved lo larger iiiemiNi'S 
at 150 Cliariiig Cj’o.sm Road. Tliero iie 
engaged in gonoral i)ul)liHliiiig, tlioiigli 
Rusirin’s works remained Iho [uineipal 
part of ills busine.sa. Alien wii.s one ot tho 
oiiginal ‘Companioiia ’ o£ Knskin’H ‘Guild 
of Pt. Goorgo,’ and was a Jauiiiiar ligiiru 
at all RuBkiniangafiherings. liis unalfecir'd 
simplicity and Htorling cliiiraoLoi' made him 
mauy friends. At lua house at Orjiington 
he took jdeasuro in ilowoivs mid lus'S, anil lie 
was a judicioUH buyer of water-colouiH 
and * Martin ’ ware, as well as of minerals. 
Moat of bis collocliona — including many 
Ruslriniana — ^vvore privately disiioaeil of 
after his death. Tlis last entorpriso was 
tho library edition of Ruskin 's works 
(1903-11), of wliioh, however, ho did not 
livo to 800 tho oomplot-iou. Ho died, in 
hia seventy-sixth year, on 5 Sept. 1997, at 
Orpington, and ia Imriuil in the parish 
ohnrchyard there. Ilia wife liail died, in 
her eightieth year, eight moidhs beforo 
him, 'Elioy liad four Hona and four 
daughtora. Tho oldest daugldor, Miss 
Grace Allen, and tho two oldest sniiH, 
William and Ilugli, conimnud tho businesa, 
which is now eaii'k'd on at 4'1 Ratiiboiio 
Place. A portrait of Allen (1890) was 
painted in oils by F. Yalea ; tho chair in 
wliicli lie it! shown aa Hcal.ed (Uinie from 
Rusldn’s atudy at neimiaih IldJ, and is 
•Said to have been tho one naed by Rusldn 
whon W'riting * Modem Paintors,’ 

[Libraiy edition of Riwkiii, voh .Yxxvii. pp. 
Ix-lxiit; iho prc.sont writor’ti Lite of Riinkin, 
1911; private infovmalion.l R, T. <(. 

ALLEH, JOHN ROMILLY(lH47 1907), 
arohceologist, born in London on 9 ,)imo 
1847, was tho oldest son of George Pangh 
Allen {d. 1808), a special pletulor oC tlio 
Inner Tciuplo, of Cilrhiw, near Niu'berth, 
by Ids wife Dorothea Hannah, third 
daughter of Roger Kidon of I'ltro Olaa, 
PombrokosMre. John -was eduoaied at 
King’s Oollcgo school (]867'-fill), Rugby 
Bohool (18G0~3), and King’s Cblloge, I.onuon 
(180d-G). In 1867 he wna articlal to 
G. E, Lyster, ongiueor in ohbf to the 
Mdrsey Docks and Harhmjr Buiwd, with 
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■whom lio I’emainecl iml.il 187§. IIo waa 
next omployecl aa roaidont ongincpr Lo 
Iho Poraian railways oi J3aron do Eoulor 
and aflorwarda iu nnpoi vising tho construc- 
tion oi docks at Jjoith and at Boston, 
Linoolnsliiro, Moamvliilo ho -was inteicatcd 
in arcliasology, and to iltis pursuit, and 
partionlai'ly to the study o£ prohistorio 
antiquities and ot pic-Nonnan ait in Oioat 
Britain, ho dovolcd tho rest of liis lilo. 
ITis earliest contribution 1o ‘ Aroliasologia 
Cainbi'cnais “ (' A description of some eaiins 
on Barry Island ’) appeared in April 1873 ; 
lui joined tho Cambrian Archaeological 
Association in 1876, was olootod a inombc]- 
of tho general oommitteo in 1877, bccamo 
one of two editors of tho ‘ Journtir in 1889, 
and was sole editor from 1892 until his 
death. Raving begun, with tho antiquities 
of Wales, Allen from 1880 gave Bpecial 
attention to tho.st) of Scotland also; in 
1883 ho was olootod follow ol tho Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries, and in 1880 was 
Tlhind lootnrer in aroliteology in tho 
tiniveisity ot Ediidiurgh. In lingl.uid, ho 
booamo jt.iS.A. in 1890, editor of tho 
‘ R('liquai'y and Illustrated Aroh.Tologist ’ 
in 1893 I and Yates lecturci' in arohmoiogy 
in University Collog(', Londf)n, iur 1898. 

Allen had iu a high degroo tho paticuoo, 
thoroughncHs, and insight of tho acicntitlo 
arolimologiat. roasessed of a ooilain snr- 
clonio humour, lio wia akiliul in exposition 
and. iertilo in illuBtcation. In knowledge i 
of oarly Col tie art and ability to nnravol 
iis liiBloiy ho was without a rival. lie 
was iinmarriod, and during his lainr years 
made lii.s homo in I.ondon, where ho died 
on 6 ,ruly 1007. In addition to bin nnmeroua 
oontribiitions to arohioological jouruais, 
Allen published : 1 . ‘ Theory and Practice in 
iho Resignp) and Conatruotion of Dock 
Walls,’ 187(3. % ' Early ChriRtian Rymbo- 
liflirr in Great Britain and Ireland’ (Rliind 
IooIiuoh), 1887. 3. ‘ Tho Monumental Hw- 

tory of tho Barly Britisili Oltnroh,’ 1889. 
4. '‘I'he Karly ’Chi'ist.ian Monunronts of 
Scotland,’ Ediiihurgh, 1903. 5. ‘Coltio Art 
in Pagan and Obistian Times,’ 1904. 

fBurko’s LanrU'fl Gentry, 1 Itlr odit. (11)00) ; 
Who’s Who, 1907 ; Tho Times. 13 July 1907 ; 
Arohamlogia Caiubronajs, sixth wrios, vri.. 
Dot. 1907, 411-2.1 1. R. L. 

ALLRR, ROBliRT CALUI® (1812- 
1003), captain R-M., born on 8 Aug. 1812, 
was son of WilUaiu Allen, a nrasler in tbo 
navy and proaumably a .follower of Admiral 
SirRobertOaldor[q. v.j. llomtorcdthenavy 
aa a socoucholafia voluiiteor in July 1827. 
In that grade and as second maater he 
servoil with credit, principally on the west 


coast ol Africa and in China. In 1841 ho 
was advanced 1o bo inasler, arid in 1842-4 
was miiatcr oi tho Dido, with (Sir) Henry 
Koppol Iq. V. Suppl. II], in her celebrated 
oi'uises against the Malay pirates of Borneo. 
In 18.60-.1 he was master ol Lire Resolute in 
tiro Aroiio, under Chptain Ansiiu, whom 
ho followed from iho Blenheim, and had 
charge of tho nragnelic observations. In 
18.6'l-5 he was niastei of the flogue biock- 
.shii> rn the Baltic, and roiidoi'cd oilioicrrt 
servieo by hi.s survey, often under lice, 
of tho approaches to Bomarsund. In 1863 
ho w.os promoted to iho then now rank ot 
stalT-comraander, and in 1S07 to that of 
•stair-captain. In 1860-7 he rvas master- 
attendant and harborrr-master at Malta; 
and in 1867 was appointed in the sanic 
capacity to Dovonport, whonce he was 
trarrslcrrod to Deptford. When that doolc- 
yard was closed in October 1870, ho retired 
with tho ratrk of captain. lie was a 
silent, thoughtful man, singularly modest 
and retiring. Tho airbordinaio' posiiion 
rn which so much of liLs servirio was 
passed provorrtod hia name from coming 
promiueuily before the pirblio ; but in 
the navy his reputation as a sound and 
skilful navigator and pilot siood very 
high, and was oillcially rcoogniaod in bis 
nomhration to a C.B. 'in 1877. llo died 
in London cm 28 Jan. 1903. 

Alloti Was iw ice raatTied. Hia first wife 
i brought him a daughter and four sons, who 
all ontorcid the public servieo, navy, army, 
or marines. The socond wife survivcid him. 

^ [Royal Havy Lists ; Tho Times, 31 Jan. 1903 ; 
Koppol, lixpedition of U.Jl.S. 'Dido to 
Horuco for tlco Suppiessiou of Biraoy, 1846; 
Markhanij Life of 8ir Ixiopold McGliutock, 
1909 ; private inlormatiun.] J. K. L. 

ALLIES, THOMAS WILLIAM (1813- 
1 903), theologian, born at Midsoinor Norton, 
Somorsot, on 12 Reb. 1813, w'aa son of 
Thomas Allies, then curate of Henbury and 
later rector of Wormington, by hia wife 
Rrances Elizabeth Riipp, daughtcT of .a 
Bristol mcrolumt. Hia mother clied a week 
affer his birth, and ho was brought up by his 
falhoi'’s second wife, Caroline Hillhonae. 
After oduoaiion at Bristol grammar sohool 
' ho entered Eton in April 1827 under 
Edward Coleridge. There in 1820 ho was 
tho first to win the Hewoaatlo sobolai'ship. 
He matrioulatod at Wadliam College, 
Oxford, in ] 828, where ho was oxliibitioner 
from 1830-3, graduafed B. A. with a first class 
in classica in 1 832. proceeded M.A, in 1837, 
waafcllowfrom 1833 till 1841, and humanity 
lecturer 1888-0. 

AHfes ourfy oahfe under the influence of 
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John Henry Nowinan, and with Mm and 
"Pussy was soon in constant intoroonrso. 
His sympathy with tho traotariana waa 
strong, but hia loyalty to tho Anglican 
chnvch was only shaken alovrly. After a tonv 
in France and Italy during 1830 ho took holy 
orders in 1838, and assisted William T)oda- 
worth fq. T.] at Christ, Chiiroli, St. Panel’, is, 
in 1839. From 1840 to 1812 ho ivas 
examining chaplain to Dr. Jllomfield, bishop 
of London, who in Juno 1812 prciscnted 
him to tho living of Launtoii, nicester, 
Oxfordshire. Travels in Franco in 184.') 
and 1847 witli John Hungerford Pollen 
[q. v. Suppl. 11] quickened doubt of the 
validity of tho Anglican position, and 
.a atatement of his views in his ‘ Journal in 
France ’ (published Fobruary 1848) brought 
on him tho censure of Samuel Wilbe.rforcc, 
bishop of Oxford. Study of the Fathers, 
and eapooially of Suarez’s -n'ork, ‘ Do Erro- 
ribns Seotfe Anglicanse,’ combined with the 
Gorham decision on baptismal regeneration 
in 18.50, shattered his faith in tho established 
oluirob, and in Ms ‘Royal Supremacy’ (1850) 
he forcibly presented tho Roman point of 
view (of. LiDDOir’,g ii/e of E. B. Pvsey, iii. 
267 soq.). In Ootobor 18.50 ho resigned his 
Laimton living and joined tho Roman 
oommumon. He removed to Golden Square, 
Loudon, wlicio he took pupils, and later 
for a time to tho Priory, 21 North Bank, 
St. John’s Wood, the house afterwards 
inhabited by George Eliot [cp v.]. From 
August, 1853 rmtii his retirement on a 
pension in 1890 he waa secretary of tho 
catholic poor school committee in Jolin. 
Street, Adelphi (instituted in 1847), and 
aotivoly promoted catholic primary educa- 
tion. To his energy was due tho foundation 
of the Training Collego nf Notre Dame, 
Livej-pool, in 1855, of the Trfdning College 
for Womon at tho Convent of tho Kaored 
Heart, Wandswox-th, in 1874, aaid of the 
St. Mary’s Training College for Men in 
Hanmaersmith. Tn March 1866 ho became 
first pTofo3.sor of modem history at the 
new Catholic University of Ireland, Dublin, 
under Newman’s reetorslup. On hia lec- 
tures there he based his voluminous 
‘ The Formation of Christendom ’ (8 vols. 
1866-95; popular edit. 1894 and following 
ears). The work trenchantly expounds 
t. Peter’s predoininunoo in history. 
.Among Allies’s intima,te friends in his 
last yrears were Lord Aoton and Aubrey 
do Vere, who addressed a sonnet to him on 
the publication of bis ‘ Holy See,’ the sixth 
volume of Ms ‘ Fonnatioii of Chi’istendom,’ 
in 1888,^ In 1886 Pope Leo XIII created 
Mm knight commander of St, Gregory, 


and in 1893 M' rocMved throtigh Cardinal 
Vaughan the pope’.s gold medal foi’ merit. 
In 1897 Ilia health declined, ;ind lie died at 
St. John’s Wood on 17 .luue IIIOI!. being 
buried at Mortlaln' by tbo side of liii, W'ile. 
Ho man'iod on 1 Oct. 1810, at Marvlebniu' 
pariah chureli, Eliza ITidl, abiler of Tliomivi 
Harding Newman (an C.xford fellow 
student), and had ia.sne five .sdiim 11 nd tvi'o 
daughter, s. Hia wife, who JoiiU'd I lie 
Koinan catholie elmreh live monf hs befoie 
himself, predeceased him on 24 ,lau. 1902. 
A portrait, )ifiiiited by Mrs. Cai'jieul.er in 
1830, is reproduced in the menioir by his 
daughter Mary (1907). 

Allies, ono of the luoRt leai’iu'd of Iho 
Oxford converts to Romo, I raced the 
growth of his opinion.s in ‘ ALifo’s Deeiido)) ’ 
(1880 ; 2nd edit. 1804). ()(,her w'orks by 
Allies arc: 1. ‘The Chureli of Mnghmd 
cleared from tho Charge of SeMam,’ 18 111; 
2nd edit. 1848. 2. ‘The Royal Snpre- 
maoy,’ 1850. 3. ‘The See of St. I’l'ter,’ 
1850; dth edit. 1891). 4. ‘Si. Peler, Mm 
N ame and Oltico,’ 18.52; 2nd edil. 1B71; 
new edit. 1805. 5. ‘ Dr. Pusey and iho 

Anoiont Church,’ ISIKI Tho Iasi, four were 
reprinted with Allies’,? othor coniroversial 
writings in ‘ Per Cruociu ad lucein,’ 2 voh. 
1879. 

f'J'homas William Alluw, hy Maty AIIIcm, 
1007 ; act. in Ciitholin Ennyeloiia'diii, I'ol. i. 
1907, by the same writer ; 'J'hc Tiiiicm, 3 .Inly 
1903; Tablet, 20 ,Tnno 1903; l.hidou’ti Lih« 
of E. B. Pufloy, 1891, vol. iii.; Life of ,1. II. 
rollon. 1912; Wilfrid Ward, l.ifo M' ,T. II, 
Newman, 1912.'1 W, 11. D. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE .JOHNSTON 
(1824-1904), innlhnmatieian, iras born 
on 28 Sept. 1824 at Dublin. He wan a 
younger sen of William Allman, M. D. f q. v. |, 
pi’ofessor of botany in Ti'inity Gellege, 
Dublin (1809-44). Ho enioml Tiinity 
College, and aftoT’ a, distinguinhei] earei'r 
graduated in 1844 an senior moderator and 
gold medallist in matheniatioa with Samuel 
Hanghtou [q. v. np))l. 1]. Ho was iiIho 
Bishop Law’s mathematical priz('-niau and 
graduated LL.B. in 1853 .and LL.D, 1854, 

Allman was olectod profesaor of inatlin- 
niatiosin Queen’s College, Galway, in 1,8,53, 
and remained in tlii.s post till Ini rntirod in 
1893, having roached tho ago •limit, fixed by 
civil service rognlatioiin. JI 0 wa.s olooted a 
moinher of llio sonato of (Juwu’h Univorsil.y 
in 1877, and in 1880, when tlm Riryal 
University of Ireland was founded, lie was 
nominated by the Crown a.s a life Bdniitor, 
■He was made F.R.S.in 1884, and hon. B.Se. of 
Dubliuin 1882. Ho eoniributod a few papiw 
onmathematioalsuhjoQMtoatiientt(io)if'rlod* 
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ioala, boaidea an aooonnt of Prof. McOullagli’a 
[q. V.] Inotiii'pa on tlio ‘Atiraotion of (ho 
BlKpaoid ’ wliioli appoary in iho latter’s 
oollrcted woi'ka. Ho also wroto a nninbor 
of iuticloa in the 0 th edition of tho ‘ Ency- 
olopnedia Biitannica ’ on Grnok naalhomati- 
cinna. Ilia eliiof oonlribnlion io science is his 
‘ TIiatory of Greek Gomnoiry from 7’haloa to 
EnoUd’ {T)nblin 1889), which first appoarod 
as artieloa in ‘Hermathomi,’ In this ho 
traced iho rise and progress of gisotnetry and 
ai'ii.hmetio, and ifircw new light on tho 
liistory of (he early devolopniont of nmtho- 
nifdiea. With his iifo-long friond, John 
Kc'lls Ingram |q. v. Sup))l. II], ho was 
attracted (o piosilivism, and entered into 
corroapoiidonoe with Gortito in 1852 ; in 
1864 ho wont to Paris and inado hia personal 
aquaiiiianco. His position at Galway 
proYcsntod Ids taking any pnhlic part in 
tho positivist inovcinont, but Ids teaching 
wa,s nrach infhiencod by Ctjmtc’s inatho- 
matioal work, iho ‘ Hyni,lu\so Subiootivo,’ 
and his gonoral tiieory of histoi'ical clovelop- 
nnmt. Allman died of pnonmonia on OMay 
1904 at b’arnliam House, Einglass, Dublin. 

TIo inariied in ISfiii Louisa (d. 1804), 
daugtilerof John Rmifh ’.I'aylor of Dublin 
and Corliallis, eo. Month. A .son and two 
danghljors surviyod him. 

ri’roe. Itny. Sne. 78 A. (1007), p. xii ; 
I’ositivist Knviow, .fuly 1904, p. 149; Tho 
Times. K! May ]00t.|’ R. S. 

ALMOED, HELY HUTCHINSON 
{X8,‘)2~19()3), headmaster of Lorotto sohool, 
born in Glasgow on 12 Aug. 1832, w;w) 
Hooond Hon of Georgo Almond, inoinn- 
bent of Kti. Mary’s Episonpal Ohapol, 
Glasgow, l)y hi.s second wifo, Christiana 
Geoi'giuu, oklostdanghtfl]' of Thom.as Smith, 
havrisior, of London. His paternal groat- 
gi'andfathor was lioiidmaator of Derby 
school, and his maternal groat-gramU 
father -was John II dy Jlutohinson [q. v.], 
jrrovofd of ’Prinity College, Dublin. Pro- 
cociouNly eleyor, bo liegan to loam hia iettora 
at aixLeou moniiia, and at throe years was 
alniggling with ilio mnHiplication table. 
After al/tcnding the, oollegiato school, Glaa- 
gow, ho ontorod in 1845 tho Univoraity 
of Glasgow. At the end of tho sossion ho 
gained tlm f'owim gold modal in tho Bhu»k- 
stono l/aiin examination, and ho alao 
aponially dialinguiahod himself in tho Ocok, 
mat.homatifia and logio olasscs. Having 
bt'on oloctied in 1850 to a Snell exhibition, 
ho pi'oocodod io Balliol Collo^o, Oxford. 
Hero, conkaty (o tho oxpootakons of hia 
tntoM, who had tlio poorest opinions of his 
clianoos, ho, in 1863, obtained a first olass 
both in fikssioal and matliomatioal modopa- 


tiona (a record for Bnlli(d College) ; but, 
OAving to ill health and other oauaea, only a 
yocoud in tho final .sohoola. Al(, hough he 
delighted in boating and won a pliico in tho 
Balliol eight, ho found little that Avas con- 
genial iu undergrad u, ate life. In his later 
years ho Avroto, ‘ there is hardly a period of 
my life (wnoe Oxford, Avhioh I hated) I would 
not gladly live over again,’ Ho gr.aduated 
B.A. in i866 and M.A. in 1802. In 1865 
ho left Oxford for Torqn.ay, whoro his 
father Avas living in retiromeut ; and 
having failed (o pass into tho Indian 
civil sorvico, ho Avas induced by a friend, 
who had fallen ill, to aaaiat him in his 
tutorial establishniont. Tins led him to 
conceive a liking for teaching, and in 
1857 ha accepted the oflloo of tutor in 
Loretto school, Mus,solburgh, then merely a 
preparatory for tho English public schools. 
In I, ho following year ho became socoiid 
master at Meroluston scdiool, Edinburgh, 
where ho look an notivo part in Rugby 
football, and did his utmost to faster a 
love of orickol,, introducing an English 
profo.s.sional 1o insljuct tho boys in tho 
game. Already ho had begun tho atronuous 
advocacy of systematic physical exercise 
in Bohools, and of tho cultivation of hardi- 
nesH as c.ssontial to a thoroughly healthy 
boyhootl, and of prime importanoo iu the 
formation of proper habits of mind. These 
aircl other educational ideas ho found 
opportunity in ])ut into fuller praotioo, 
Avhon, in 1862, lie booamo proprietor of 
Loristto school — so cmllod from its contiguity 
to tho silo of tho old ohapol and horjuitago 
dodicated to Our Lady of Loretto. 

Hero ho began Avitli only fourteen boys, 
supplcmcntori for tho first tAro or three 
years with a fcAv university pupils j and, 
as ho himself put it, gradually built up a 
school out of nothing, (, hough the numbers 
never reached 160. Ills early, almost 
insuperable, diCfioultios ho mot Avith perfoob 
gaiety ; and ho was aocustoinad to refer 
to this period of hia life as ‘ the happy early 
days whonl AA'aa nearly bankrupt,’ Ho 
olnsoly pui'Bued a special educalional aim. 
T'ho first duly of a headmaster ho con- 
ceived to bo tho direction of a school so 
03 to acoompllBh tlio purpose of training 
tlio indiAddual oharaotor. It was his leading 
maxiia to rule by persuasion, not by force, 
and to secure what he called ‘ boliind-baok 
obediottoo.’ * Relations between master 
and boys Avere thus unnsually alnOoro, and 
tho plane had rather the HSpoot of a family 
than of a school ’ (MAOKUNaijo’s Ahimid af 
I/orelto, n. 160). So far alao m he could 
lio sought to develop an independent 
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intoroal in aUicty and to diminiaii the evils 
of cram and compeliiion, altlioiiffli liaiu- 
pei'ing outside influences intei-fored here 
seriously ivith his ideals. But the main 
feature in which he may justly he regarded 
as a pioneer was ‘ the application of the 
best knowledge to the pliy.sic.'d nurture of 
the young ; the total cliinination from 
our p)raotioe uith regard to this nurture, 
of convention, tradition and rule of Ihiinib ’ 
{ib. p. 391). Ho attached a cariliiuii import- 
ance to fresh air, personal elcanlinesrj, proper 
and regular cUob with the abolition of 
‘gnrbbing,’ the rogulalion of tiro lioiir.s 
of sleep and study, pliysioni oxeroi.se in all 
weathers, and the clisnse ‘ of linen shirls 
and collars and .suits of close material 
for ordinary school wear, in favour of 
tweed knickerhocker suits of loose texture 
and flanued shirts worn open at the neck 
ivithout neckties ’ ; with ‘ the practice of 
changing into flannels for all forma of 
violent exerciao.’ In reg,ard to tho 
question of fro.sh air he anticipated tho 
methods notv employed as a provculativc 
and cure of consumption ; and tho coat- 
less, flannelled, bare-headed athlete W'as 
also largely his creation. That the stamina 
of Loretto boys greatly exceeded the average 
was manifested, year by year, by tho large 
proportion of them who won athletic 
diatlnotion at tho Euglifih universities ; 
but the result was attained by a proper 
attention to physical health, not an over 
attention to plv 5 ’sioal oxerciso. Almond did 
not a little to revolutionise tire school 
methods of Scotland. 

‘ After showing for a few years .sign.s of fail- 
ing health, he died of a bronchial affection 
on 7 March 1003. He was buried in Invere.sk 
churchyard. He married in 187G Eleanor 
ITi’ancea, daughter of Canon Tristram of 
Dm-ham [q. v. Suppl. 11], and had i.ssuo 
three sons and three daughters. 

Besides various contributions to reviews 
and magazines, in which he expounded his 
educational principles, he was author of: 
1, ‘Health Lectures,’ 1884, 2. ‘Sermons 
by n Lay Head Master,’ 2 series, Edinburgh, 
1886andlS92. 3. ‘English Prose Extracts,’ 
Edinburgh, 1895. 4. ‘ Christ the Protestant, 
and other Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1899. 

[B. J. Mackenzie’.? Almond of Jiorotto, 1906 ; 
H'. B. Tristram’s Loretto School Past and 
Present, 1911,] p. p. jj. 

AMHBEST, WILLIAM AMHURST 
TYSSEN-, first Batiom AMHaiiST of 
HACKN3sr (18315-1900), hom at Narforel 
Hall, Norfolk, on 26 April 1835, was eldest 
son of William George Daniel-Tysson (1801- 
1865), whose surname woi originally 


Hauiel, by Mary, eldest daugldor of 
Andrew Eeuntaino of Niulonl Hall, Nor- 
lolk. Togollier with Ills hither, who 
i-ppre.senleil n. braueh of the old Keulifih 
f.wnily of Amherst and had inlK'rited Uie 
'Pyssen property iir Ifaekuey l,hroii!>h liin 
mnihor, he took by royal liceuee, (t Aug, 
1852, tho tnime of 'Py.sseti- Amlun'.it, for 
wliiehliesidwlituli'il. again Ijy royal lii'i'uee, 
th.at (d Ty.ssou-Amliei',st on l(i .‘Vug. IH77. 
He was cduoivtod !it Ifton and iiial I'ii'iilaled 
at Olipfst Oliuroli, O-xford, It) May 1Sfi3. 
(uheritiiig largo property in Noifollc and in 
Uaeknoy. he wj'i high nhei'ilT lor Norfolk 
in J.S(i(! IJo was M.P. for West Norfolk 
in the eoiiservafive iiileo'Kt Irom IHHO lo 
1885, id'terwarda reiircsenling aoulh-west 
Norfolk from 1886 lo 1892. He was oroated 
P,aron Amherst of Hackney on 2(> Aii|p 
1892. 

Eor more than fift.y years Lord Amherat 
eolloctcd rare books and MSS., lapeslriin, 
antirpn* fiiruiluro, and other woi'ks of iirl. 
One object was lo illustralo the liislory of 
printing and bookbinding from the earlii'Ht 
times down to modern day.‘j. Auolber M'hs 
lo illustralo tho history of the Reformation 
at home and abroad and of tlie (Jlnircli ol 
England by moans of bibles, litiirgie.H, and 
controvor,sial tracks. A ‘ flaiulli.sli of llii' 
Books and MiSS. belonging to land Atnlirr.st 
of Hackney’ was compili'd by Seymimr 
do Ricci (privatoly printed, flKKl). Tlii' 
compuler had also piep'd’Hil an exlianstive 
nnbilogue rauonn6 oCLoril Amlier.st’H whole 
library. Owing to l.ho diHhenesliy of a 
.solicitor onirusted w'ith Iho lulministration 
of e.stato and trust funds, Lord Amherst 
found lu'm.selt’ in 1900 obliged l,o annotinee 
tho sale of tho (inor portion of Iho magtii- 
ficont library at Hidliiigtoti Hull. A 

series of splendid ‘ Ea.vdoti.s,’ cloven ouli of 
the Hoventoon being jierfeet examjiloH. 

wore sold privatoly to Mr. .1. I’iorpont 
Morgan, and Iho oilier jioriionH of tin' 
library, including many exiromel.y rare 
priutocl book.s and fine Itnliiin, PlenjiHli, 
Eronoh, and Eugliah illuminaliid MSS., 
were dispo.sed of by aiictitm by Mens!'»i. 
iSothcby, WillduHon & Hodge In a wde 
which began on ,3 Dee. lOOH, Tho 

second portion of llio library wan sokl 

24 to 37 March 1909, and Iho iol.al realised 
by both Hale.s was 32,502/., wliioh iloiw not 
include tho 25,000/. under, stead to liavo 
been paid for tho ‘OaxtoriH,’ Messv;!. < )1 iristio 
diaposod (11 Deo. 1908) of Home iino ex- 
amples of old (lobeliiw and othor liipeHtry, 
old French and lUngUsh fnrnifitrOi Liinogca 
onamela and old [(alian maiolioa, The 
amount realised was 38,706/. Tho piotmwi 
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sold foi’ lijOU. ; the engjwijign for about 

2000 /. 

Lord Amherst travcillcd mrioh in thonsist, 
and his collootiou of Egy))tian curioHities 
was almost as rroll known as his books and 
china. Some of tlrcse wcro described in 
‘ inio Amherst Papyri, bciiiR an Aceonnt 
of tlic FOgyptian Papyri in the Oollcclion of 
Lord Am'lior.si,’ Ijy P. 10. Wotrberry (189!), 
4to), and ‘ O’ho Amherst Papyri, being 
an Account of tlio Greek Papyri in the 
ColloctioTi of Lord Amliorst of Hackney,’ 
by li. P. GronfoJI and A. S. Hunt (1900, 4(o). 

Ifo died after a few hours’ illness at 
23 Queen’s Gate Gardens, fjondon, S.W., 
on 1(5 Jan. 1000, in his seventy-fonrth year, 
and was buried in Hie family vaid't in 
Didlington dinrohyard, Norfolk. 

His portrait by the Hon. John Collier i.s 
now in i.bo poaaos.sion of Earona.ss Amherst 
of Hackney. It lia.s been engraved. Ho 
married on 4 Juno 1850, at Ilunmanby, 
CO. York, Afaiigaint Siwnn (i. 8 dan. 1885), 
only chilcl oL Admiral Robert Milford 
of Mitford Ga.stl(), Northumberland, and 
ITmntianby, yorksbiro. His widow and 
nix dauglitoia survived him. The oldest 
daughter, Mary Rothes Margaret, who 
niarriod in 1885 Lord William Cecil, mio- 
eocdecl to the peerage by special liniitalion 
in default of male heirs. Bo bore tlio 
undlffercuoed arms of iho family of 
Ainhersl, quartering Daniel and Tys.scn. | 
Plo was of middle height and liturdy 
appearanoo, of gonial and rmassuming 
m aimer, s, inuoh intoresi.ed in his literary, 
artistic, and antiquarian eollcctiona and 
the jiunsuaune of the duties of country 
U£o in Norfolk, where ho farmed on a 
largo scale and was known as a breeder 
of Noi'folk polled cattlo. He waa an 
oxoellent abot and fond of yachting. Ho 
jirosentod a volmuo to tlic Roxburgh Clnh, 
of which ho was a momher, and ono io 
tho Scottii'ih Text iSocioty. He wroto: I. 
(with liamori IjO,sU'ango) ‘ History of 
TJnion Ijodgo, Normch, No. 62,’ privately 
printed, Norwich, 1898. 2. (with Basil 

Homo IThomRon) ' Tho Discovery of iho 
Hulomoii Islands, hy Alvaro do Mon- 
dafia, in 15(58, translated from tho original 
Kpanirth MSS., edited with iiibroduotion 
and notes,’ 1001 , 2 vok. small 4 to, 100 oopica 
on largo paper (tho translation was made by 
Amhoxfit from tha MSS. in his own coUec- 
tton; it was also issued by Hakluyt Soo.). 

fPamily information j Coinpleto Pocrage, b}>- 
G. 10. 0., now edit, by Vieary Gildw, 1010; 
I’ho 'rirooa, 18 nnil S!l Jan. 1909; Alfred 
Austin’s Aulobiug. 1911, ii. 2(59-73.1 
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ANDTCRSON, ALEXANDER (1845- 
1909), labour pootwriiing under the p&onclo- 
njnu of ‘ iSurfaecman,’ born on 30 April 184.5, 
ill the village of ICitkeonnol in Dpper 
Nithsdalo, uaa sixth and youngest son of 
James Anderson, a DiimtiicaMhire quarry- 
iium, by bis wile Isabell.i, Cowan. When ihe 
boy was tlireo, tho houaohokl icniove.d to 
Croekotlord in ICiikeudhriglit, and at, the 
villiigo school thero Aiidcrfjon got all Iris 
Kolinoiing; tlicro too he began io make 
rhymes. At sixteen ho -was back in bis 
native villngo working in a qmirry; soma 
two years Inter (18(52), (le bcoamo a surface- 
man or platelayer on the Glasgow and 
South- we.s tern railivay there. While por- 
forming his long day’s task on the line lio 
found opportunity of an evening or at meal 
times on tho embankment to read Sliclley, 
W^ord.swmtli, and Toimystm j and by help 
of ‘CnHscIl’s Educator ’ and an elementary 
grammar, acquired Preach enough to 
pu/.zio out Racine ami Molidre. Later he 
managed in like manner to ri'ad Gooihe, 
Schillof, and Heine in German, leai’iit a 
little Kalian, and aerjuirod a smattering of 
Sjiaiiisli and Latin. Tn 1870 he began to 
send verses to the ‘ People’s Ericnd ’ of 
Dimdeo, wliose .suli-cdifoi', Mr. A. Stewart, 
brougiit AndeiNon’a work under Hie notice 
of George Gillillun [q. v.l and advised tho 
publication of a volume of ooileotcd pieces, 

‘ A Song of Labour and otlie.r I’donis ’ 
(18715). Thin Gillillau remowed very tnvour- 
lUily ; and to a .second volnmo, ‘ The Two 
Angels and oHier Poems ’ (Dundee, 1875), 
tlio friendly critic prefixed an appreciative 
memoir of the ‘ Surfaoe'man,’ whoso verse 
now appoarod from time to iimo in ‘ Good 
Words,’ ‘ Cliambci'H’H Journal,’ ‘ OaaseH’.s 
Magaaino,’ and tho ‘ Contemporary Re- 
viow,’ A wealthy Glasgow oitizen, Mr. 
Thomas Corboi t, sent Anderson to Italy with 
his son (Archibald Oaiueron Corbett, after- 
wards Lord Rowallan). Rut the sonnet 
Roriea ‘In Rome’ does not record the 
impressions made by Kalian experienoas; 
tlioy arc tho imaginings of tho railway 
labourer who, when he pub]i,shGd them 
(1876), hod biirdly been out of life native 
county. Before tho siirfaoeman returned 
to his labours on the rail ho hod made 
personal acquaintahoo with Cariyfe, Bodon 
Nool, tod Hougbion, MiRa Mulook (Mi's. 
Graik), and Aloxandor Macmillan. His next 
venture, ‘Songs of the Bail’ (1878;^ 3rd 
edit, 1881), was largely oomposed of railway 
poems from the two oailior oolleotions, 
‘Ballads and Honnetes’ (1879)|, published 
by Macmillan, also containMl a selection 
from the oarliej* volumes with new p^ee^, 
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111 1898 all the voliimea ivci'o out of 
print. 

In Ooloboi' 1880 Andoi'iioii passal Iroiu 
tho oxhausiing twelire hours a day witli 
pick and shovel at 17s. a week to t,ho lighter 
appointmoiit of assistant librariim in 
Edinhurgh University. Learned ieisiu'e 
failed to atiiiLiilate his poetic impulses ; 
henoelonvard he wrote littlo Init occar 
sional veraca, mainly when on holiday 
amongst old friends at Ilirlcuonncl. fi'or 
private oircuktinn ho printed some transla- 
tions from Heine ; and from time lo time 
he revised, amended, or extended a long 
blank Tcr.se poem on the cxpcrioncra of 
Lazarn.s of Hethaiiy in tho world of .spirits, 
and after restoration to life. Jn 188;} ho 
loft tho niiivcrsity to hocoino scerotaiy to 
the Edinburgh Pliilo.sopliieal Inalitulion, a 
library and leeiuro society. But in 1880 
he returned to the universitv library, where 
at his death on 11 July 1909^ ho had for five 
years boon aotiiig chief librarian. Ho was 
unmarried. In Edinburgh lie oonoiViatod 
respeot and affection, not lo.ss by tho 
native dignity nnd force of his oharactor 
than by his geniality and social giflH, 
although in later years ill-hoalth made him 
much of a recluse. 

Anderson’s poetical work shows lyrical 
power, generous feeling, and vivid vkion, 
as well as a command of metro and a 
literary equipment that would be note- 
worthy in a writer of liberal education 
and in a cultured onvironiuent. Ho had 
no faculty for prose uTithig. His moat 
oharaoteristie achievoraent was as laureate 
of tho rail (aftor the manner of the ‘ Piko 
County Ballads ’ or Brot Harto) and of 
oluld life in humble Scottish homes. In Ins 
beat-knorvn poems tho vornaonlar of tho 
south-west of Scotland is employed with 
vervo and diacretion. Few anthologies of 
Soots poema now lack ono or two of Surfiice- 
inan’s, and several of tho railway and child 
poems are popular recitations. 

In, 1912 a modest memorial was erected 
m ^^deraoii a natives village ; his Bcafctorcd 
and unpublished pieces wore collected for 
raauo; and the publication of tho Lazarus 
poem was contemplated. 

Advertiaor, 6 Jan. 1896 ; Frank 
Hiller, Ihe Boeta of Dumfiiessliiro, 1910; 
private information ; peraoiial knowledge.] 

AHDEIISON, GEORGE (1820-19^2), 
iorkshira baiaman, was born at Aisltow 
near Male, Yorfaliiro, on 20 Jam 1820; 
ha early showed athletic aptitude as a high 
and long jumper and .as a cricketer ; his 
TOOkot was gj'eatly improved by the visit 
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to Bedalo of tlio oiuini'iit bowler Williiuu 
Ctarko in 1848. Employed ns a eleilc in 
youth, bo niiulc I ho game bis |ll•(]|l'^'^ion in 
early manhood. Anderson liisl appeared 
at Lord’s in 1851, when he played I'nr I he 
Nordi V. Soiifli, anil fur llui I’lnvei'n v. 
Goiillomou in 1855. Ilo wan fi’om 18.')7 81 
a moinbcr (if tho All Eiiglanil .XI eaplained 
by William Olnrko and (ieiipgo I’ai'i' [ip v,|. 
Bo visited AnstraUii, wilb I’aiv’s (earn in Ihe 
winter of LS03, but motwilli liHle Miieei'ss. 
Ilk moat auocesHfnl .sc'iison uas (hat of 
1804, wbouinllr.st-cl a.ss matehe'i he averagiai 
42 1 - 110 .^ an innings, and Heiired il!) mif mil, 
tor Yorkahiro v. iXiitbi. He eaptainr'd (be 
Yorksliirii ioarii for a fow .snaaim-i ; in May 
1809 a match wa.s jilayerl for bis bennllt at 
Dowalniry botwoou the All England X'l and 
tho Hnilcd All lilnglaud XL 
Andeifloii was a kindly, hand.snmo man 
ol lino phy.siiiuo ; ho was ais fi'i't hltdi, 
weighed ld| sinno, and waa of great h( rengf li, 
Ilia .stylo ag a batsman was deseribeil as 
^ tho model of mmdinciw ’ ; lie bail a good 
dofoneo, and tbmigh ho took limn In' got 
sot, ho was in hi,s day tho hiirdwd. aiwl 
cleanest bitter of (Im'be.st bowling. In 
1802 be mndo a drive for nii'lil. runs at the 
Oval when plaj'ing for the North of Eng- 
land V. Surrey. Another Idl. by him olT 
Bennett, J,ho Rent slow bmvler, was ropiiled 
to have pilehed farther tlinn any proviniisly 
recorded at tho Oval, On retiring from 
profea.sional orickelitig, AnderHim been mo 
in 1873 aolnary of tlio llodale Hti\'ings 
Bank, .and hidd (ho olTicio uniil the Inmlc’ii 
failuro in 1804, Ho died at Bedalo on 27 
Nov. 1902. 

fTho 'rimes, 28 Nov. ]il02; Ihill’.s Kiiig.i of 
Oiiokot (imrlrail, p. lit); \y. (!,i/)y,ik 7r„(,| 
out (porlrait, p, ,')!)); IVisilen’s ' (!rieketei,s* 
Almanack, I!)02, p. Ivw, JI,av,giirl Ii’h 
S ccm*K mid UioprajjlucH, iv. :i77, \iv. *p. 'iKM; 
H. S. Holino.s, llialory of Yorkshiio (\miity 
Crickot, 1904 ; iulorrnatiuii from Mr. p. yj. 
Thornton.] \y, |;_ (j 

ANDERSON, Sni 'I'lIOMAS MnOAl.L 
(18,36-1908), profoa.sor of praetien of mui)i» 
erne in tho University of Gla.sgow-, limm in 
(lloRgow on 0 Juno IHlili, was Kceond of thme 
sons of Aloxanikr .Dunlop Amlnrsim, M,i)„ 
medical practitioner iu (liiiHgow,\vho in 1 852 
was president of the faculty of iiliyHieinnit 
and am-goons of Gliwgnw, by liis wife Kara 
daughter of Thonm.s MoOall of OmiglictuL 
Lanai ksiliro. Hih laTiiily wftH ([(in' 

wended on tlio maternal sick' from \¥illitim 
Dunlop [q. Wj, principal of Glaagow 

Umversifcy, 1690-1700- and in ih„ map, 
hnofroin John Anderson (1 068- 1721) Iq, v I 

the stout dofonder ot presbyterianism, and 
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collalei'allyli'om Jnlui Andr'rBon(172G -179G) 
|q. v-l, lounilor o( liho Andi-vaonianitisliluto, 
61 aa,rfow. 

Aftt'r early ('diiejifiou in Ecliiibru’fth 
Anderson cul/cred (llnagow LJnivcifoiLy lo 
study niedioino. 'I'here in Ajnil 1858 ho 
graduated M, D. witli honours, and bocamc 
a lieentiatc and fellow of tku faculty of 
physieians and surgeons of Glasgow. Two 
years wcri' H])eut as resident physician iii 
1he Gliisgow Royal 1)1 lirniary ; tno more in 
1 ravel and iniHlioal stud y at Paris, VViirzbnrg, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Dublin. On returning 
homo ho was speedily ajipointcd lecturer 
on praetioo of inedioino in the Andersonian 
Institute and, not long alter, physioiair 
to the I'oyal infirmary, 'I'lioro the lucidity 
and skill of his clinical ti'aoliing attracted 
lai'go nnmbeis of students. 

In 18(11 a hospilid and dispensary wore 
founded at Glasgow lor disease), of tlu' 
akin. Anderson and U). Andt'c w Huchanan 
wore apjioinleil the lirnt two phyaieians. 
lh)elianan dierl prcmatnrcly in 18(15. Eor 
for(/y-s(wen years Andetaon bore (,l)o main 
share of the d))ty. In PJOO the institul.e 
was aliHorbi'd h,y the western infirniaiy, )vnd 
thetlerinatologioal (caching was p)-ovi(iedfor 
by the Unmdation of a loe,t)U'ea!)ip )vt the 
univei’Mily on which A)ider.Mnn’H name was 
oonforred in recognition of his fiervicos. 
lVI.canwhilo in 1874 Ando'son was )ippoiirted 
to a newly Iminded chair of clinical 
ineflieine in Gla.Mgmr ITnivernity. Tie held 
this post till 11)00 in eonjunoiion with that 
of ])hyHieian lo the ■wi'Hlern iiifiwnary. Hiu 
clear and syslomatio method of c.\positioti 
and (leinonslration, his strict concentration 
on (,ho subject in hand, )iud his orgjinisiug 
]iow)'r enabled him to fulfil hi.s functions 
ivill) admirable efficiency. From 1897 to 
1901 ho was e.’caininor in medicine )iud 
pathology for fho Biltish and r)idian 
lueilieal seiwiees. In 1!)0() ho succeeded yir 
William Tennant Gaird))er [n. v. kSupipl. Ilj 
in th(' ehair of pratdico of inotlichu', )ind 
ronmved from his house in Woocisido 
Terraon to Iho olliei)d robidenco in the 
college square. The praotioal aspeetB of 
his Hiihjeot chiefly appealed fo him. The 
physician’s huBiness, ho insisted, was to cure 
the sick, Ihil. ho took a high view of the 
moral i'(‘Hponflibilities of a nredioal adviaer, 
and never sull'ered his pupils to lorgot that 
)nedieiuo is a libo'al profo.ssion aa well as a 
useful (ii't, 

For many years Andm-son engttged in 
('•^Umsive oonsulting praetioo. His opinion 
wan espooitilly v)iluod, not only in sldn 
diseasoa, in which he long apcclaliaed and 
his emiuonco in which waa roeognishd in 
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Enphmd jind on llio Continent, but also in 
eonsnmplion, in the eurnbility as well a.s in 
the prevention ot whieh ho wits a believer, 
anti i)) certain forms of pai'aly'ii.s. 

1)1 1903 ho was appointed university 
ropreseutativo o]i the geneml medical 
eoinicil ; he inw k))ighted in 1905 ; in 1906 
ho was ei)teitai)ied at a public dinner by 
ropresentaiiveH of the meilical profession in 
(,l)e west of Scoiland, including many former 
pupils and assistanls ; in 1908 ho was made 
l)onorary physiouin to the ki))g in Scotland. 

A Conservative in politics, and in religion 
a member of the Church of Scotland, 
A)idor,son was gonial in Hocioty and ohlignig 
in di.spowtion. Ho died Ruddcnly d)i 25 
Jan. 1908, after speaking at the dinner ot 
the Glasgow Ayrshire Society. Ho was 
honoured will) a public frineral in the 
necropolis ot Glasgow. 

Andeison married on 20 July 1804 Margaret 
RichatclBon, daughter of Alexander Ronald- 
son, incrohaut, Gl.isgow, and lolt one son, 
Thomas, who is in medical practice at New 
York, 'f’hcre is a good portrait of Anderson 
in po.s.seB8ion of his widow. 

AndcraorTs ohiet publications were ; 1. 
‘The PaiMsitio Affections of (ho Skin,’ 
1801 ; 2]ul edit. 18GS. 2, ‘ On Psoriasis and 
Lepra,’ 1805. 3. ‘ On Eczema.’ 1807, 3rd 
edit. 1874. 4. ‘ Treatment of the Disori.'ios 
of the Skin, with an Analysis of 11,000 
CouHomitivo Canes,’ 1872. 5. ‘ Lectures 

on Clinical Medicine,’ 1877. 6. ‘ 0))rability 
of Attacks of Tuberoulai' Poril.onitis and 
Aouto Pl)thiflif; (Galloping Consumption),’ 
1877. 7. ‘A Treatiso on 'Di.sDjusc.s of the 
Skin,’ 1887 ; 2nd edit. 1894. 8. * On Hyphi- 
lilo Aflcotions of the Nervous System, 
thoir Hiagiioaia a)id Troatmont,’ 1 880. 

(Private inftuunation ; personal know- 
ledge; obit, notices in Lancet, Brit. Med. 
Journal, Medical 'I’iinos, Glasgow Herald, and 
The Timof), 27 Ja)), 1908 ; William Slowart, 
Glasgow Univeraily, 1891, p. 130 (with por- 
(raU),J J. G 

ANDREWS, THOMAS (1847-1907), 
metallurgical ohorafat ami ironmastor, born 
at Rlioffle.ld on 1C Eel), 1847, was only son 
of Thomas Androws, proprietor of tiio old- 
CBt)ihliahcd Wortley Irtm Worku, near that 
town, by his wife Mai'y BolKovcr. Educated 
at Brooiilbank achool, Shoffiold, and allot- 
wanlfi a student of chemistry under Dr. 
James Allan of Sheffield, Andx’ovi's early 
developed a faoiilty for original soiendfio 
research, which wasfostorod by the praotioal 
aclvico and guidance of hi.s father. On 
tho latlor’s death in 1871 he became head 
at Wortley. 

Andrews’s itjaoarchea in metallurgy proved 
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ot great aoiouiific and indu‘'trial valnr„ 
After prolonged iiivoatigation on a large 
ficalo ho delormined (lie reUslatico o{ raoliilfl 
to sudden conouasior at varying tempora' 
iuroa down to '/.oro (0 dog. F.) ; and was 
one o£ the first to .study niotals by tho 
aid ol tlia mioroacopcs, following up tiu) 
pioneer inquirioci of Henry Clifton Soi by 
fq. V. Snppl. Ill- In 1888 ho was olooted 
ft.R.S. and bersides a follow ol tlio 
Royal Sooioly of Edinburgh and of llio 
Chemical Society, and member, re.s])ootively, 
of tho Inalitiition ot Civil Engiiiopia and 
kSociety of Engineeis. To the publioaliona 
of those sooictios and lo 1 eohnical periodi- 
cals ho eontiiimlcd somo foity papora. 
Tho Sooioly of Enginoor.s awarded him two 
pioniiums for papora in their ‘ Ti'ansac- 
tiona,’ viz. ‘ On tho Slrongtli of Wronght- 
iron Railway Axles’ (187!)), and ‘On tho 
Effect of Strain on Railway Axles ’ (IStlfi). 
In 1902 ho rcoeivocl the society’s gold 
medal ior the nifimoir, ‘ 'Efiocl oJ Segrofm- 
tion on the Strength of Stoel Rails.’ In 
1884 the Inatitution of Civil Engineers 
awarded liim a Telford inedai. An im- 
portant paper on ‘ Wear of Steel Rails on 
Bridges ’ was published in the ‘ Journal 
of the Iron and Steel InstUutc’ (1891)). 

From lime to time Andrews aetod aa 
ronsjullant to the admiralty and tho board 
of trade on inetalhugioal questions. Be 
paid special nttonfcion to the mienweopie 
examination of metallio materials willi a 
view to deleiminiug the oau-so of naval 
aoeicloiils, and he ooutributed a detailed 
serie,s of ohsorvationa on tho subject (o 
‘ Engineering ’ (1904). In a paper on the 
niicro.scopio effects of strrs.s on platinum 
{Moy. Soe. Proo. 1902) ha broke now 
ground. At Cambridge University Jio 
delivered Jecturcs to Giigineoring stuclents. 
At Sheffield Andrews was a consistent 
advocate of teohnical education direotml 
to industrial ends ; and ho aotivoly assisted 
in founding and doveloping Sheffield Uni- 
versity. He died at his home, ‘Ravencrag,’ 
noai' _ Slioffiekl, on 19 Juno 1907. Ho 
married in 1870 Maryr Hannah, daughter 
of Charles Stanley of Rotherham, and had 
ia.sue tlmee aon.s (two died in childhood) 
and one daughter. 

[Roy. Soc. Pi'oo. vel. Ixxxi. A. ; The Times, 
20 June 1907 i Engineering, 28 June 1007 ; 
Induatrioa and Iron (with porfrait), 24 April 
1896 ; private wfonnation. | T. B. J. 

AHGUS, JOSEPH (1816-1903), baptist 
cuvino and biblioal scholar, only son of 
John Angus, a fanner and later 'a leather 
merchant, by his wife Elizabeth Wnnlcgs, 
tvaa horji at Bolam, Eorthumberland, on 
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IG Jan. 1810. Him Ornt .schooling was 

at Nowoasilo, nndcr (liiorgo Eori'is "Whid.. 
borno Morliinci Ici. v.|, who wanted (o 
send him to Cambridge. Ah n noiu'on. 
formist and a moinbnr ol Iho bajilist 
ohufoli undor 'riiomas I’ongilly at Uiiw- 
castlo, Im pielonod Eilinburgli, whom ho 
ontorod in IS.'il, idler imHoine, a year «t 
King’s College, l.omlon. In 1 811.'') he iitmlii'd 
lor the bapliHt miiiiidiy id, Sfepnoy College 
(inslitiitcd 1810), iindor W. 11. Miiroh, D.l)., 
a good Hoholiu. I{etim)itig to Ediuluirgli 
wilh a .Hoholiu'Hliip undor Or. Wiu'd’n liiiHl, 
ho grarluated M.A. with dinl inelioti on 
27 April 18117, and gained the gold medal 
in moral philoKopliy tmd (ho univeinily 
English o.'iflay ))rizo. fn IS.'tS ho iiooepled 
a coll to Mow Turk SI root chapel, Houlh- 
wark, whore subsioqueutly C/harles Hiuldon 
Spurgeon Lq-v.) won his I'luno aa a priiiU’lior. 
In 1840 ho wan appolnled collunguo lo John 
Dyer in tho HoeretaryHliip ol tho liaplist 
Mis4onavy Hocioty, and beoivine rtole W'Wiv 
tavy in 1841. tie bud nnioh fo do will) 
tho raising of Iho jubilee fund (112, (109/.), 
by means of which, among oilier niiler- 
prisos, iho miusion Iiouho in Moeigaie Hircet 
was built. In ISJO ho was placed at the 
head of kStei)noy Colk'ge, which uiiiler liis 
prosidonoy lorgely increased in oflicionoy 
and imporliinco, was removed to Reg^enFa 
Park in 181)6, and equippod with Hpeeial 
chains and soliolnrsliipa by means of a 
‘ protoaaorial fund’ (80,001)1.), .‘leoiiniil by 
Ilia exertions. Ho hold tlio [)ro.siden(jy 
).ill 1893. In connoction with bin atNuloint'o 
work ho bimiglit outi Homo usolul hand* 
books lo tho Bible (1803; 2ml imp. l!)U7), 
(0 (Jio English liwiguago (1864). mul !o 
English literature (IHOO); and edit ions of 
Rutlor’s ‘Analogy and SerruoriH’ (1805; 
2iul edit. 1881) and Iftanew Waylimd’n 
‘Elemenls ot Moral Heinneo ’ (1858) ; nil 
tlioso were publiBhed by fho Roligiotw 
Tract Sooioly. I'ho dcgr’no <>1 H-H- ■«'«« 
contorred in 1803 by Brown TJuiveraity, 
Rhode Island, From 1869 ho was for fen 
yonra oxatniner in Engliab to the Lomlon 
Hmvetaity, and in 1860 to tho eivil fiervit'o 
oommiasionera. In 1870 ho was apijoinlod 
on tho Now Tefllameiit company for tho 
roviBion of the ‘ aulhoiised ’ voraion of tho 
Sciipi.uiw. Ho wa.s elealort in l87f) for 
Marylobono to tho first .London school 
board, hold offieo for Ion years, and was 
ro-elcetod for (ho ]) 0 i'iod 1894-7. In l.bo 
bibliography of baptist anthom of all 
claBsoa, anoinnt and modorn, ho took 
tho gj'catest interest; his own oonoctiou 
of suoh works was imsurpasaodi »wwl 
his piivatoly printed lists of acquire- 
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monls and dosidcrala wore of no anmll 
Borvico to abudi'ul.a of Uio byways ol 
religious history. I [is latowt aurinnary of 
I'caultB, ‘ liaptist Authors and liistoiy, 
1C27-1800,’ ^wls pi'intod in tho ‘ Baptist 
llandbookj’ in 1894, and issuod scparaloly 
in 1890. As a Ihoologian liis positioii 
was essentially cotiHurvativo ; in a contro- 
versy of 1870 ho ujiholcl tho doctriiio of 
olorna.1 torinonta ; ho was not witliout 
mellowing hilhwuci'H in liis latur ycaiw. 
Ho died at Hampstead on 28 Aug. 1902, 
and vv'as buried in Norwood cciuetcry. 

Angus’s portrait by Molvillo is in 
Kogont’s Park C'ollogo, and Ims boon 
engraved. Ho married on 3 March 1841 
Amelia (d. 1893), fourth daughter of William 
Brotlio Gurney. Of his family of four sons 
and six daughters, tho second son, John 
Mortimer Angus, M.A., is registrar ol tho 
Univorsiiy of Wales. 

In addition t.o tho manuals indicatod 
above and auhsidiaiy ))io<:os Angus puli- 
lishod 1. ‘Tho Voluntary SyBlom* (piizo 
essay), 1839. 2. ‘ Pour Looturos on tho Ad- 
vantagos of a Olansionl Hducatioii as au.v 
iliaiy to a Commercial,’ 1810. 3. ‘ Oiniutian 
Ohurolios ’ (biocniotmiy prizo eiway), 
1802; 1801. d. ‘ Rgypt and tho Bililo,’ 
1803. 5. ‘Apostolio Missions,’ &o., 1871; 
2nd edit, 1892. 0. ‘ Man, a Witnoss for 

Ciirislianity,’ 1872. 7. ‘i’opnlar Com- 

mentury on tho Now Towtamont ’ (IVobrowH to 
Judo), 1883, 8. ‘Si.\ Lectui'osouUcgonora- 
tion ’ (tho Angus Ijooturoshlp), 1807. 

[The Times, 30 ylug. 1902; Baptist Ifand- 
boolt, 1903, p. 189 (will! portrait); Oat. of 
ISdin. tiraduuteo, 18,78, p, 225; info/'iuatiou 
kiiidly aupiilieJ by Mr. C'hurlii.s J. Angus. 1 

A. (1. 

.A-NNAKHALH, THOMAS (1838-1907), 
«urgeon,bom atNewoastlo.on-Tyne on 2 Pnb, 
1838, was second son of Tliomas Aiinaii- 
dalo, Burgeon, by his wife 13. Johnstone. 
Annandaic was educated at Bruoo’s aoadomy 
in Nowcnatlo, and was aflorwardtj appren- 
tiood to Ilia lather. Continuing bis pro- 
fessional studies at tho Nowcastio infirmary, 
lio mattioulatod in 1866 at Edinburgh, and 
graduated M.D, in 1800 with tho highost 
honours, receiving tho gold medal lor his 
thc8i.s ‘On tho [ujuriea and Diseases of 
tho Hip Joint.’ Ho was appointed in 1800 
houBO-surgeon to James flyuio [q. v.] at 
tho Edinburgh Eoyal InlLcmary, and was 
Hymo’s private a.‘iBi.stant from 1861 to 1870, 
In 1863 ho was admitlnd If.R.O.S. Edin- 
burgh, and beeamo a junior demonstrator 
of ftaatomy in tho university under Prof. 
John Goodair [q. v.J. Ho was also ap- 
pointed in 1863 a looturDr on tho prlnoiplofl 


ot Burgoiy 111 tho extramural school oi 
moilicino, and gave thore a oourso of lectures 
yearly until 1871, when ho began to lecture 
on clinical surgery at tho Royal Inlirtnary. 

Annaiidalo wuw ndmitted a M. 11.0.8., 
England, on 15 July 1850, .and E.lt.O.S. on 
12 April 1888; in IBOl ho won tho Jack- 
sonian prmo for his disiu-rtation on ‘ 9’he 
malformation.^, diaoa.soi and injuries of 
tho fingora and loos, willi their surgioal 
treatment’ (lidiulnnj'li KS06). Appointed 
assistant surgeon to iliu Royal Inlirinaiy 
at EdinbiU'gh in 1806, and aotitig surgeon 
thoro ill 1871, ho became regius professor of 
clinical surgery in tho univorsitiy of Edin- 
burgh in 1877, in sucooasion to (Lord) 
Lister, who then migrated to King’s College, 
London. Ho was mado lionorary D.C.L. 
of Durham in April 1002, and was surgeon- 
gonoral to tho Royal Areliors, his Majesty’s 
bodyguard iu iSootliind, from 27 May 1900 
until his death. Ho joined tho corps ns 
an iviohor in 1870. 

Auiuviidalodioilsncldonly on 20 Dec, 1 907, 
having oporated ua iiiuial at the Royal 
Infirmary on the proviuus day. lie was 
buried in the Doan C'eniotory, Edinburgh, 

He married iu 187-1 livoh'no, Ibo eldest 
daughter of William NelMon, tho imblishor, 
of Bldiiiburgli, and had a family of three 
sons and three claugldorn. 

A bust, cveouleil by W. G, Stovonson, 
R.8.A., is in tho loulnre tbooilre of tho 
Edinburgh Royal liilimiary. 

Aimaudalo, who began to jiraotiso siU'gory 
wlien it uuw an art left i t a hoionce. Ho kept 
himsolf abroast ot all the incidenls of tho 
ohiuigo and combined Iho good points of 
eaoh porioil. Ho was keenly intereBted in 
univorsity nittltors and espooially in the 
welfare of the si.ndeiUs. Ilo was prominont 
at tho ytndents’ Union and in the Athletic 
Club. ' Tho Anmuidulo gold medal in 
olituoa! surgery ’ was foimdecl in Ms memory 
at I'kliu burgh univorsiiy. 

Annaiidalo published (all at ISdinlmrgh), 
ill .'idditiuii to the work named and many 
se.parato papers iu ju'oi'o«sional periodicals: 
1. ‘Burgical Appliauces and Minor Opor- 
ativo .Surgery,’ 1866. 2, ‘ Abatiacla of 

Surgioal iTiiu-ipMs,’ 6 pin, 1868-70 (3rd ed 
1878). 3. ' Observations and Cases in 

flmgery,’ 1875. 4. ‘On llio Radiology and 
Oporativo Treatment ot Hip .Disoaao,’ 1876. 

[Brit. All'll. Journal, 1098, i. 60 (with 
portrait) ; Lancet, 1908, 1. 70 ; Scottish 
iHocliflal and Surgical Jotirmil, voi. tcxii, 1003, 
j). 08 (with portrait) ; ISdinbingh Modioal 
Journal, vol. stsdii. n,s., 10DS, p, 1 ; inforina- 
tiou from Mr. J. W. Dowden, i’.lt.G.S, 
lidimj D’A. 
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ARBITTHNOT, Sib ALEXANDER 
JOHN (182^-1007), Anglo-Indian official 
and author, tliii'd son of Alexander Arbuhli- 
not, Bishop of Killaloo, by his second wile, 
Margaret Phosbe, dauglitoi' of George 
Bingham, was born at Earuihill, co. Mayo, 
on 11 Oct. 1822, a younger brollior 
(6. 1824) being Gcneial Sir Charles George 
Arbuthcot [q. v. Snppt. IJ- Sir Alexander’s 
great grand-uncle was Di. John Arbnlhnot 
Lq. V.], poet and "vrit, and his father’s brothers 
included Charles Arliutlmot [q. v.]. General 
Sir Robert Arbuthnot [q. v.J, and General 
Sir Tliomas Arbuthnot [q. v.]. Uis father 
died suddenly towards the close of 1828, 
leaving his widow ill provided for. She 
settled at Rugby in order that her two 
boys might ho educated under Dr. Arnold. 
Ale.xander entered Rugby as a loundationer 
in April 1832, his contemporaries and 
friends there including Arthur Stanley, 
Tom Hughes, and Matthew Arnold. His 
Jasi? two years were s|M?r!l in lire sixilr form, 
and he retained through life the impressions 
made upon his mind by the groat headmaster. 

It was an unsolicited tostimonial from 
Arnold which secured for him nomination 
to a writership for the East India Company. 
He aooordingly studied at the East India 
CuUego, Haileybury, from 23 Jan. 1840 to 
Ohi'istmaa 1841, winning distinction in 
classics and Teiugu. Leaving England on 
24 May 1842, he sailed round the Cape and 
landed at Bladtas on 21 Sept. In the follow- 
ing June ho earned the hcinorary reward of 
1000 pagodas for > proficiency in Teiugu 
and Hindustani. After serving as assistant 
collector in Chingleput and then in Nclloro, 
ho was appointed early in 1845 head 
assistant to the registrar of the Sadr court 
and Eoujdari Adalat, tho fororutmers of 
the chartered high court. In 1851 he 
completed the compilation of a sclecUon 
of reports of oriminai oases in tha Snih 
court between 1826 and 1860, with an 
historical preface. He similarly compiled 
and smnmaiised the papers rolating to 
public instruction in the Madras province 
from the time that Sir 'Thomas Munro [q. v.] 
took charge in 1822. With his Sadr comh 
appointment he combined the secretary- 
ship of the so-called university board, 
which had charge of what later beeamo 
tho presidency college. 

The memorable education dospatoh of 
the court of directors in 1854 led to Arbuth- 
not’a appointment in March 1866 as the 
first director of publio instriiotion for 
Madras. In tliis capacity ho established 
the ednoation department on the basis 
still maintained, organising an inspecting 


staff, opening district schools, uud iulro- 
ducing the grant-iu-iud iiyslcm. Ilo also 
worked out the details ol the sclu'iiu' luidev 
which the university was incorporab-d in 
1857. Ilo was one of tlio original joliows, 
and was vico-chanct'llor’ in 1871 2, (illiiif' 
tho same posiiiun in tho C'ali’UUa Uni. 
versity in 1878- 80. A wiii'in .‘■miiporlor 
of the policy of fitting Indians lor hitualionn 
of Inast and omolnmout in llu' indilio 
scrvico, ho always uti'ongly did'oiidod from 
attack the government’s cdnealionalMysiein, 
which provefl more HuocesHful in ]V1adran 
than elsewhere in Jiidiii, owing in part at 
any rate to ArbutlmoL’.s who control of 
its early yciu'H. 

In October 1862 Arlmllinot wim aji. 
pointed chief soei'ctary lo the Aladriin 
government, hocomiug e.x officio meiubur 
of tho local legislature, li'rom Oetobor 
1867 ho was a member of the exoeulivo 
council, and as senior member he aeled 
as govetiwv h'om J!) Iteb, Id I1> Mny 1872, 
when on the aHHussination, ol boid iVbiyo 
(8 Ecb. 1872) Lord Niqiior ol Alm'hi.dou 
wont to Calcutta temj)ui'arily lo n'wimut 
the vicoroyalty. lie was crcalud G.S.l., 
but with ,cliaraoterislic iiidependeuco ho 
declined tho decoration, on the gruuiul tJiat 
it was an iuadeqnale renogniliou fj hm 
oflico and eervic(w. Next year (2! May) 
ho was gazetted K.G.N.l. At Urn cliibo 
of his council iorm (28 Oct, J872) bit eamo 
home on furlough, and two yearn lalvr, on 
expiry of leave, lie resigned tiio Hondco. 

in tho spring ol 1870 he went back to 
India, on tJio invitation of Jiord tSalifdun'y. 
the secretary ol state, as a inendjer ui tlio 
govcmor-goiicrars cuunci], lie joined Iho 
council on 0 May, sorving ihst with Luril 
Northbrook and then, ironi April 1H76, 
with Lord Lytton. In Hi‘ptemb('r 1376 
Lytton nominated liim for tho lientenant- 
govcrnorsliip of Bengal in Huecesaion to !Sir 
Richard Temple [q. v. Hniqil, Uj, but (ho 
law member of tho India eouiieil, Kir II. 8, 
Maine [q. v,], advised Lord Kalislniry tli.vt, 
as Arbuthnot liad rcsigaod tlio civil 
service, ho was statutorily ineligible, and 
to his severe disappointment he was pin.sod 
over. Already in 1871 tho :mmn ollior, 
in the event of its being deoliiiod liy Kir 
George Canipbull [q. v. iSiippl 1 ), had'bewi 
destined Xor Arbuthnot (BirdiChANj/ti limi- 
gal under the Lieukmmt Ooumiarn, vul. i.). , 
As homo mombor of the govt'mor.gonecH I'm 
council Arbuthnot was largely rcHpotwiblo 
for tho measuroB doaling with flio groat 
Bouthem India famine in 1877-8, ilo 
took part in tho proclamation durbar at 
DeUii on 1 Jan. 1877, and liiu name headed 
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(he list ‘ Counaollora of tho EmpiTaa,’ 
a now order intended ijut never actually 
oouHtitutod to form an Indian piivy council. 
A year laler lio was crcBaled C.I.E. 

Grnal, aa waa ArbutlmoL’s altaehiucnt 
to Lytton, ho never hoaitatod to exercise 
his indopondoiit judgincnt. In December 
1877 ho strongly diaaeiilcd, in the gloomy 
Jinancial circumatancea, iroru tho reduc- 
tion of tho duties on .salt in Bongal and 
northern India. Flo waa always opposed to 
proposals for tJie reductiou of tho cotton 
duties, proposals which ho assigned to poli- 
tical presauro from Lancashire, In Alarch 
1879, when ho voted with tho majority ol hia 
colloaguos against a reduction, Lord Lytton 
exerciaod tho raroly used power of over- 
ruling his oouncil. The govornor-gencrarK 
action waa only coullrmecl by the oouncil of 
India in Loudon on the casting-voto of tlic 
aooret.'u'y ot state. Lord Crarrbrook {East 
India (Jotloyi Dutias, white paper, 1879). 
Arbuthnot ondcavourod to provent Sir 
Loui.a Cavagiiavi Lq. v.] from going to 
Kabul with a small escort, and on 22 Oct. 
1879 ho miiuitcd againali what ho regarded 
as the un<lnly nggreasivo spirit of Lyttou’s 
Afghan polioy, Arbuthnot had tho unani- 
mouH support of his colleagues in his 
OOTiduct of tlio Vernacular Pros-s Act, 
1878, and ho viewed with groat di.slavoiir 
its topoLil, altor ho had left .India, by Lord 
Bipon’s govennnont (10 Jan. 1882). 

lieturuing to blnglatul on the ox]ury of Ills 
term in May 1880, Arhutlmot settled at 
Nawtown House, llainjisJui’o, where tho rest 
ol his life waa spent. .Uo was a generous 
bonolaetor of the locality, building a 
parish room and barreling over tiro owner- 
ship of tho villago school, after onlargc- 
morrf, to Uio National Society. A strong 
ooiworvativo ami ehurchinan, ho was i'or 
marry years a ruornbor of tho Winohestor 
dioeeaan (ionfor())ic<B and cltairnian of tho 
Ariduvor diviaiotr euriHcrvativc association. 
But India still hold tho foronuKst plaoo in his 
thoughts. In the spring of 1881! ho accepted 
tho cnairra unship of tho Lorrclon comnrittoo 
to resist tho famous ‘ llbert Bill ’ of Lord 
lUpon’agovormnont, and both by spooolrand 
pen ho brought tho isnues to the notice ol 
the public. On tho noniiiiation ol Lord Cross 
he joined the India oouncil on 1 Nov. 1887, 
and thoro, during his leu ycara’ term, showed 
his old aU'ongth and indopeudence. In 
1894 6 ho sloodfaBUy deprecated, ns con- 
cessions to LancMhirc interests, tho^oppoai- 
tion i,o tho veimposition ol cotton import 
duties in India, He was most assiduous 
in hia atteudanoo at tho .India ofSco, and 
spolw very frequoritly in the eounoll 


discussions. When ho retired, on 31 Oot, 

1897, hia service ot the Crown had e-xtonded 
over fifty-five years, throughout which he 
showed unusual administiwtivo powers and 
comlrincd tact and courtesy with a spirit 
naturally somewhat despotic and impatient 
of control. He checl in London of heart 
failure otr 10 Juno 1907, and was buried 
in tho churchyard at Newtown, 

Wliilo at tho India oiiico Arbuthnot 
largely auspondod the journalistic and 
htorary work in which ho had engaged on 
leaving India. But ho remainocl a regular 
contributor to this Dictionary from tho 
fiiut volume, published in January 1886, 
writing in all lifty-three articles, including 
those on Olive, Wcllo.sloy, Canning, and Sir 
Thomas Munro. In 1881 he compiled a 
.selection of the ininute.s of Munro — whom 
in many points ho reaombJed — and wrote 
an iutvoduotory memoir, which was re- 
piibliBhod aopnratoly in 1889. He also 
wrote a biography of Clive, published in 

1898, for Mr. H. D. Wilson’s ‘ Builders of 
Greater Britain ’ .series. The rocoUootions 
ho was compiling at the time of his death 
were completed by his widow, and wore 
publisliod in 1 !)1U under the title of ‘Mem- 
ories ol itugby and India,’ 

Arhuthnol married on 1 Feb. 1844 
Eccdcrica Eliza, daughter of General R. B, 
h'caron, C.8. fclho died in 1808, and on 
G Juno 1899 ho married Constance, dnughlei' 
ot yir William Milman, 3rd hart., niece of 
Robert Milnian, bishop of Oaloutta. There 
wore no children of either union, 

[Momorios of Rugby and India, 1010 ; Lord 
Lytloa’s Indian Adiuinialration, 1899 ; Tho 
Tuuoa, 12 June 1907 ; Winchester Dioo. Chron., 
July 1907 ; Mimiles of Dissent ; unpublished 
sir 0 tc)io,s by Sir Cliarlca Lawson, and private 
papers Jdndly lent by Lady Arbuthnot.] 

B. H. B, 

ARBUTHNOT, BORSTBB FITZ- 
GERALD (1833-1001), orientalist, bora, at 
Belgaviin, Bombay prosidonoy, un 21 May 
1833, was second eon of Sir Robert 
Keith Arhutlmot, second baronet, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Bield-marshal Sir 
Jolm Borstor Bitzgerald [q. v.j, .lie was 
educated privately on the Continent, ftt 
Anhalt and Geneva. Receiving a wwim- 
tion to llttiloybury in 1861, he went out 
to India in tho Bombay civil aervioc in 
1803, where his father had served before 
him, and retired in 1878, His last appoint- 
ment was that of collector Of Bombay city 
and island, in which capacity he fixed the 
existing .asaessmonb on what are known 
as io^a lands. 'He is remembered for 
I driving a four-in-hand, and for his seaside 
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rcaidonco at Baiidi’a, oulBide ilie island, 
wJieto ho onterlaiiK'd Hir Richard and 
Lady Burton in 1876. fcio had already 
been iiiilialod into Oriental literafciiro by 
Edward Kehatscli, an eocentrio but learned 
Hiinguriaii, who led the lilo of a at 
Bombay. vSliortly alter^ his return to 
England Arbnthnot associated liinrsell with 
Burton ill founding the Kama !8bastra 
Society, for the issue to private .subscribers 
of unexpurgated translations of Oriental 
okLssicB. He was hiinsolf active in procuring 
the translation of Jami’a ‘ Bohilriatail ’ anrj 
of S'adi’s ‘Oulistan’; and to him Burton 
dedicated the fourth volume of bis ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ commending his critical ajiproria- 
tion of Oriental litcratiu'e, which onaldeil 
him ' to detect the pearl which lurks in the 
kitchoii-middcn.’ Arbuthnol’s mvn bonks 
wore ia the nature ol popular ooinpilatioiw, 
the two most important being * Porsian 
Portraits ’ (1SS7), and ‘ Ambio Autliors ’ 
(iSOO), A work of more pernianeirt toIuo 
was bis inauguration, in 1801, of a new 
series of the ‘Oriental Translation Fund,’ 
which he started with some translations by 
Rohatsek, and which was continued after 
liia death through his inunifloenco. Ho 
was a member of council and also a trualoo 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he took 
a prominent part in organising the reception 
of the International Congress of Orientalists 
that mot in London in 1802. Ho was given 
to hospitality both at his town house in 
Park Lane and at Ids country roaidenoo 
near Cliiildford, Ho took a lively in(ero.sl 
in Ms idllage noigliboura, and Ms memory 
ia preserved by the Ai'butbnot Inslituto, 
Shemley Green, under the charge of the 
Wonerah parish comicil. Ho died in 
Loudon on 26 May 1901. In 1879 lio 
married Ellinor, daughter of Admiral Sir 
James Stirling [q. v.J and widow of .lames 
Alexander Guthrie of Craigio, Forfarshire, 
who survived him until 9 May 1911. 
There were no ohildren of the marriage. 

[The Times, 28 May 1901 ; porsoual 
knowledge.] J. 8. G. 

AROHEE, JAMES (1823-1901), painter, 
bora in Edinburgh on 10 June 1823_, was 
eldest oliild of Andrew Archer, dentist in 
Edinbm'gh, wbo married Ann Ouimmgharo 
Gregory, and by her had two sous and 
two daughters. Tho younger son, Andrew, 
was the author of a liistory of Canada 
(1876), while the youngest child, Georgina, 
was the founder of the Victoria In- 
stitute, BerUn, and tutoress ol the German 
Emperor William II, Prince .Henry, and 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia. After 
education at Edinburgh High School, 


James studied .art at the T’i'UhIooh’ 
Academy, wliilo Sir Williaiii Allan |q. V.] 
was at its head, willi ThomiiH Duucaji 
[q. v.J as bin assiHtant. Ar(iher’u genera- 
tion thus immediately iiieeedeil (hat 
wideli iitudied under Scott Lauder [q. v. j, 
although ho outlived end oiitwoikf'd many 
of Lauder’s ])Upils. He was eleeted an 
asBocidto of the I’lOyal Scott El 1 Ae.adoiuy 
in 1861), and he becanio a full uiomher 
in 18.68. The life-Cilasti in tliiit year 
passed from tho T’riisteeN’ School to tho 
control of the Seottitih Acadeiny, and (Sir) 
.Joseph Noel Paten [q. v, Siqqil. 11 1, JameM 
Drummond [cp v,], and Ai'riier were 
ap])ointcd visitors. Their re|)oi't on tliu 
coudnet of tho lifoudass insislecl on drawing 
as oppmsed to colour in tho training, a 
3'ooommenflation wliioh Lauder iip|)oarn lo 
have regarilcd as a reflection on his own 
mothoda (of. limna, Life of I’ettin, p. 12). 

While resident in Ediaburgdi, Aivhei- 
showed his rermUilUy in tho tii/nif 
picturca which ho o.'vhibi'tcd at tlio Bcoltisii 
Academy; those included ‘Tlie Cliild .)ohn 
in tho Vvilderne.ss ’ (o.xliibitcd 18d2) ; ‘ 'riui 
Me.ssiah ’ (1810); ‘T’he Cotule-iuned fioiilu 
Orosaing tho River Aclieron ’ mul ‘ Tlio 
Jjaat Suppler’ (1849); ‘ Doiii'hin Tragedy' 
and ‘Mary Alagdiilono at the Seimlohre’ 
(1850); ‘The Miatletoe liuugil ’ iuul 
‘Burger’s Leonora’ (18.62); ‘llunilet’ 
(1853); ‘Rosalind and Colia,’ In’s di|)Jmnii 
work ( 1864) ; ‘ Tho Last Buppior ’ { 1 8fi(i), tmd 
the first (1861) of hovowU siione.s Jriim 
tho ‘Mort d’Ai'thnr.’ In thcHo ymvn iui 
also painted uumy portmita in oils, and iiuUl 
his migration lo London had a largo 
practice ia jiurliulture in ehalks : among 
Ids sitters woro J’rofesHor Aytoun and 
Ale.'cander Smith. 

Ill 1802-3 Archer gave uji his Edjuburjdi 
stvulio, 2 York L’lacc, and ronuived (o 
London. Ho resigned at tho time Ids 
lioutonanoy in the artists’ eonqiany of 
tho city of Edmburgh artillery volunteers, 
in which, under the captainoy of Hir Noel 
Paton, with John Faod as lirat liculenant, 
wa.s enrolled every aitist of note in ISditt- 
burgh at that time. Ho wan also a njember 
of the Sma.shora Skcteluug Club, wMoh 
ho helped to revive in London Jaiur under 
the name o.f tho Anld Lang Hyuo HkeloJiing 
Club (see Chambers’n Joufmd, January 
1906). ^ 

In London, sottling first nt 21 J'Jdlllmoro 
Gardeas, and altor 1882 at 7 CctiniwclJ 
Place, he dih'geutly contributed to thO 
Royal Academy, to which ho had. sent 
pictures flinog I860, and whoro he contiiuiod 
to exhibit nntil 1900, luisaing one yww 
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only rltiring llio halE-oentury. He had 
Boino diffioully in cliaentangling himaell 
from tlio Ai'Umrian legend, but was 
moat siioceaBlul with costume pictures 
and portraits of diildion, suoli as ‘ Idaidug 
at Queen witJi a Painter’s Wardiobo ’ 
(R.A. 1861), ‘ How the Little Lady Stood 
to Voksquez ’ (li.A. ]864), ‘Old Maid: 
Maggie, you ’j'o clieatin’ ’ {P.A. 18C6), 
‘ In tlio Timn of Cliarloa I : Poiimits of tlio 
Children ol W. Walkiiisha.w, Hsq.’ (R.A. 
1867), ‘Against Ormuwcll ’ (R.A. 186!)), 
‘Colonel Sykes, M.P.’ (R.A. 1871). Along 
floricfl of portraits included several paitilcd 
dining prolonged visits between 1884 
and 1887 both to the United States 
(Mr. James G. Blaine and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie) and to India (Lady Dufferin 
and Lord Clandoboyc, Lord Halliouaie, 
and a posthumouH portrait of Sir Charles 
Mticgu'gor). Among his ehioE sitters 
at homo wore Sir Qeorgo Trovolyan 
(R.A. 1872), ProtoHRor Blaokio, thico 
times (the portriiit ol 1873 hangs in 
the library ol thu Suotlish Academy), Sir 
Homy Irving in “rho Bolls’ (E.A. 1872), 
Hr. Mlioott (ILA. 1883), and Sir Edwin 
Arnold (R.A. 18110). fn 1877 ho painted 
lor and jivcaoiiLcd to the Scottish Academy 
a pnrtiiut ol Sir Daniel Maoiioe. Archer 
continued (o tins end of liis lifo to produce 
largo canvafiea, sueh as ‘ King Henry TI find 
Fair Rosamund,’ ‘7’ho Worship oi Diony- 
sus,’ ‘ Peter tile Ilormit,’ ‘ S't. Agnea of 
the Daily Gliristian Martyrs,’ and ‘in the 
SbooikI Century — “ You a Christian 7 ” — ’. 
IJo alho paiutod a low lanil.Hcaiiea. For the 
lira L number of ‘Good Words’ (1800) ho 
did six drawings it lustra ting tlio serial 
slory ‘Lady Somerville’s Maidens,’ and 
ho contributed tivo illustrations to 
‘ nouRt'luild Song’ (1861). 

During his last years ho lived at Shiati, 
Hualemore, whore he died on 3 Sepit. 1904 ; 
ho wiiH buricil at HaaJi'inore, Arehor 
married, in 18fi3, Jane Clark, danghlor of 
James Lavvsun, AYS., lidinlHU-gh ; a son 
and ilvreo danghters burvived him. 

Aroher’a work was always rolincd, and 
reiieoted his interest in Litcraturo and a 
certain sympathy with tlie Pro-Raphnelites ; 
a lack of force may bo attributed to what 
his friend Profeaaor Ulackio described an 
'liis tlioughilulj ovangelieu-arlistio inild- 
no$B ’ {heiim of John Bimrt Blaelm to his 
Wife), Unluoldly for hia reputation ho oon- 
lipuod to work after Ins powers failed. He 
was at the time of Ilia death the oldest 
member of the Roynl Soottish Academy, 
and had been for ton years on its retired list. 

A portrait painted by himself at an 
voi* nxYir,— aiti‘. n. 


early age is in the possession nf the 
widow of Henry , Gregory Smith, 
Edinburgh. 

fPnvato informaiion ; Tho Times, 6 Sept. 
1904 ; iScohsmaii, 8 Sopt. 1904 ; Graves’s 
lioyal Academy Exliibilors, 1905 ; Cat. 
l?oyd (Scot. Academy.) D. S. M. 

AROtlEB-IilNTJ, formerly HoDGsotr, 
RICHARD DACRB (1849-1910), Greek 
scholar and Platonist, born at Morris Tlail, 
near Norham, on 18 Scjit. 1849, oamo of an 
ancient Horllmnibiian family, being thiid 
and youngest non of 'Ihomas Hodgson 
(6. 1814), who, on the death of a brother 
in 1869, succeeded to the estates of Stolling 
and Ovingion and assumed tho aurnamo 
of Archer-Hind. The father, a learned 
liorlioulturiat, graduated B.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambiidgo, in 1837 and M.A, in 
1840. Hia wife was his first cousin, Mary 
Ann, second danghlor of John Thomas 
Huntley, vicar of Himbolton. Richard 
Dacro had from his father Iris early teach- 
ing in Latin and Greek, and oven when 
ho was at iShrowsbnry school, whither ho 
proceeded in 1862, and whore ho was the 
pupil of Dr. B. II. Kennedy and Dr. If. W. 
Mors, liis father contimiod to assist his 
studios. In 1868 he won an open minor 
scholarship at Trinity Colbgo, Cambridgo, 
and in i.ho following Ooiobor he wont into 
re.sidenco at the university, living with his 
poronts, who now estabh’slicd themselves at 
Cambridgo, as they bad formerly established 
thomsolvcs nil fcJlirewsbiiry, (hat ho might 
have the comforts of a homo hfo. Ho was 
olocted to a oollogo foundation scholarship 
in 1869 imd to a Craven University scholar- 
ship in 1871. In 1872 ho was placed third 
in tho first olass of tho classical tripos and 
w'on tho first ohonoollor’s medal for olassioal 
learning. Ho was olocted to a fellowship 
in his collogo in Octobor 1873 and was 
apjiointod osHistant lecturer in Aj;n'il 1877 
and assistunt tutor in December fS7S. At 
Easier 1899 ho was made a senior lecturer, 
and in DBCombor 1903 ho retiLod from tho 
staff. During the last two years of hia 
lifo Archer-Hind was an inTalid. Ho 
died at 0,ambridgo on 6 April 1910. Tho 
body was cremated at Gcldcr’a Green, and 
tho ashes wore buried at Cambridge. He 
married on 17 March 3888 Laura, youngest 
daughter of IjOwIs Poeook [q. v.J. Ho 
left one son, Laurence, bom in 1896. 

Both in Latin and in Greek the esoep. 
tional quality of Ai’ohor-Hind’p^ Bohokr- 
ship was recognised from, the heginnipg of 
hia Cambridge career. But Greek come 
to interest hiip more than Latin. Ah a 
later time, while his lOTe of Pindar, 
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/l&cliylus, and Sophodoa never wavered, 
Ms admiration Mr LHai-o \vaxocl oxoeod- 
ingly, lu 1883 lio imblisiiod an admiraWo 
cdiLion of the ‘ Phfficlo,’ iri whio)r_ ho in- 
w&tigatod the argument ol the dialogue, 
and traced its relations to the rest ol 
Plato’s wiitings, A second edition 
apiioared in 189J. In 1888 lio hrouglit 
out hia magnum opus, an original and 
complete edition of ttio difficult, important, 
and noglccted ■ Titnauisd wliicli gave a 
new imptito to riatonic fitudiea. 'LHio 
translation is exact and scholarly; tho coin- 
riAcntary ia helpful, leanxcd, inany-aided ; 
and ui tho introduction iVi'chcr-flind sets 
out the results of his profound study of 
Plato’s motaphyaio. Ilia aim is to ‘show 
that in this rhaloguo wo find, as it wore, tJio 
focus to wlrioh tho rays of Plato’s thouglits 
converge, that in fact tho “ 'J’imamB ” and 
tho “ Tiinaeua ” alono enables us torocogniso 
Platonism ua a oompilBic and consistent 
scheme of raonistio idualisiu.’ 

Aroher-Hind’s conception of tho theory 
of ideas as ‘ a thorough-going idealiain ’ is 
the key at once to Plutoiiio philosophj' 
and to Platonin soienoe. Papers in tho 
‘ Journal of Pliilulogy ’ (see os])Ooially xxiv. 
40 ; xxix. 200 ; xxxi. 84) supplomentod 
the editions of the ' Pluedo ’ and the 
‘ Timama.’ In 1906 Ai'ohor-Hincl pub- 
lished a volume of adinii.'ahle ‘ Translations 
into Greek Vorso and Prose.’ 

An mduatrioua teaohoi' aiul a singulaiiy 
offioie-nt exantiner, Ai'oUer-flind took no 
prominent part in tho affaire of tho iini- 
vorsity; but his occasional allocutions at 
university discus, sions and oollogo niectinga 
wore inoisivo and epigtanunalio. flo was 
always an earnest supporter of tho move- 
ment for the education of women, and gave 
iniiolr time to the affairs of Smvnliam 
College and the instruction of its students. 
His literary in teres Is wore by no means 
limited to tho cla.ssical tongues. Ho 
loved his garden, and kept an exact record 
of the rare plants wmeh it contuinwd. 
Hq took a passionato interest in music ; his 
knowledge of certain favourite oompiosers 
was intimate and inimile. Ho had made a 
careful study of Greek music. His quiet, 
retiring manner covered strong oonviotions 
tenaciously held. 

[Information from Mrs. Aroher-Hiud, Hr. 
J. W, L, Glaislior and Mr. H. H. Hicks; 
personal knowledge ; school, colloge, and 
imiversity records. Sec Oambridgo Univeraity 
Eeview, 28 April Kill) (an article by the 
pi'esent writer); Tlio liinos, S April 1010 
(obit, notice by Dr. S, H. Butcher) ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, s.v. Hind.] H. J. 


, Artla!.;h 

A RH AG 1 r, S 1 a J 0 1 1 IM 0 If AU I d'lM ( 1 840- 
11)07), major-g<'iK‘i'al, royal ciigimH'r.s, born 
at Co’mragh House on 0 Aug. 1.810, was 
seoond .son of William Johnoou Ardagh, 
vic.ir of Hossmirc, ol Coinragh Hoiiho and 
Slradhiilly, co. Wal.crfonl, by his wile 
Sarah Oo'bbold, of Ipswich. All.m' educa- 
tion at tho endowed whoid in Waliu’- 
toid under Dr. Price, John entered 
Trinity Oollogo, Duhliii, in 1.8.47, nilh (ho 
iuloiil'ioii of tiiUiag ordern. lie gained a 
prize ill Hclirow and hoiumrs in iiiathe- 
matieii. But dceiiUug on a uiilitsivy eiiiyer 
ho passed f lost at the entriiuee examinalion 
to tho Royal Mililary Academy at VVonl- 
wichiii inrls, and was again lirst at the, iliial 
oxaiiujialioii, ivceiviii^ a ooiiiniMoiffM aw 
lieutenant in tho royal (iUgineerH oil I April 

1800. After tho iiHiial training at (llmlliam, 
Ardtigh suporiirleuded tiro coustruct.ion oi 
li'orl'’Poj)ton, one of tho new woi'ks of 
dotenoo for Milford Haven, under the 
Defence Act ol 1800. Wlieu a, riititiiri) 
wilh tho United Slales, owiiig to the 
Trent tiO'air, thrcatenoil in Movisuber 1.801, 
Ardagh embarked at Queeii.stowii in llie 
transport Vieloria (2(1 lieo. 1801) wUh (ho 
store.s iieeessary to eoiislriiet a lino of 
telegriijih through tho colony of Now 
Brunswick to ihe St. I.i'iwi’eiieo river, 
Tho voHscl, wliiclt wan badly fiumd, en- 
countered tompostiuniH weal her and Wiwi 
driven back to (ilueeiistown ; leaving pm’l. 
again on 13 b’ch. 1802, bUo was only Httverl 
from foundering by Aixlagh’s and bin 
sappers’ ingenuity and ovm'lion.H, wliieli 
enabled her loreiieh Plyiuoulli on 12 Maivh. 
Ardagh’s conduct was highly eomiuended 
by the duke of Cambridge, eoinmander iu- 
ciiief. 

Ardagli, wiio remained at home, wan 
charged wilh lire eonulrnelion ot the new 
lord at Newliaven, and (here invented 
an eqiiilihrimn drawbridge, which wii.s 
used at Newliaven fort and (‘iMowliern 
(of. his doBurijilion ot it in Itojial Hiuj. 
Prof. Papua, now Hories, vol, .wii.). Alter 
other employment on southern delVnueH, 
he was appoiiitotl, in April 1811.8, weerelary 
of Sir ftedoriok Grey’s committi'o lo ie|iort 
on the fortilicatioii.s in ooiii'ho of emmbmii. 
tioinmder tho Defence Aol of 18(10, and in 
September 1809 accompanied Sir William 
JeiTois [q. V.] on a tour of inK|ii‘f!(iim of 
tho defence works at HuliCa.x and .Heruuida, 
Pormitled to wilne.ss the entry of the 
German troops into I’aris ia ffehntary 1871, 
Ardagh visited the dofencoa of the eity, 
and went on to Belfort and Strasidmrg, 
After three mouths in Malta and a year 
at Ohatham, ho was promoted captain oti 
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3 Avig. 1872, and joined the Slafi College in 
Ji’cbi'uary 1873. pas.siug the final eYamina- 
fions in Deoembor 1874. In April 1875 he 
was altaolicd to the intelligonco bvanoh of 
the war office, was in Holland on intolligenco 
duty (10 Jan.-8 iffib. 1870), and heeaino 
a d<'pnty assistant qnartorniastev-gencral 
for intelligence (13 tTnly). 

In Angast 1870 Ardagh began impoitant 
services in the Near East. lie was then 
sent, on .sjiccial sei’vico to Nisoh, the head- 
quarters of the Turkish army operating 
against Servia. In October he was suiii- 
inoncd to Constantinople to rejiorfc on 
the detonce ol the city. In fifteen days 
he prepared sketch-surveys of nearly 160 
aquaro miles, and proved himself an expert in 
sirategie geography. These surveys included 
the po.sition of Buyuk-Chekmedje-Dere, 
with jirojcots for the dclcnco of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus, the Bulair linos 
and Rodosto. The actual works were subse- 
quently ooiiaUnctod by the Turk's. Ardagh 
also reported for the foreign oifico on the 
oporatienH in Ilorzogovina and Montenegro, 
and in Deconibcr 187() went to Tiriiovo in 
Bulgaria to report on the state of the 
country, Aftiw an attack of fever, from 
which he reciipei’aU'd in Egyiit and Cvoece, 
he rebiiincd lii.s dutio.s at the war office in 
April 1877, wlu'ii ho ooniplcted a report 
and HUivey begun in the previous year on 
the sea (lefencc.s ot the Lewes and Laughton 
levels. 

Kt'om Hocombor 1877 to Maroh 1878 
Ardagh was in Italy on special foreign 
ofliee scTvieo. and in the aunimor attended 
the congress of Berlin aa teolraiaal military 
delegate under General Bir Linlorn Himmona 
|((. V. Suppl. II]. Ardngh’s Imowledge of 
the Turkish provinces proved of value, and 
in ijuly howanoreatedO. B. (civil). Between 
Soptcnibei' 1878 and Septonibor 187!) ho was 
employed on the international eonmiisiiion 
to delimitate tlie ironlicris of the new princi- 
pality ol Bulgaria. On 30 Nov. 1878 ho 
was gazottod a brevot-inajor, and was pro- 
moiod j'pginionlal major on 22 Sopt. 
1880. On 14 dune 1881, after much 
negotiation among the great iiowers, in 
which ho played some part, hn hecarao 
British ooinraisskmer for llie delimitation 
of the Tnreo-Ureok frontier, fn spile of 
obstaeJos the work was completed by tho 
end of October. 

In Eobruaiy 1882 Ai'dagh was appointed 
inatruotor m military history, law, and 
tactics at the School of Military Enginoecing 
at Chatham, but on 5 July he was sent 
suddenly to Egypt, where ho was ooeupied 
ahno.st ooiitinuoualy for nearly four years. 


His liibt duty was to ])laoo Alexandria in a 
state of dolonoe after its bombardment by 
Iho British licet and to take ohaige of the 
mtelligeiico <lopartinont there. Becoming 
on 21 Aug. depuly assistant adjutant- 
general, he was subsequently employed 
in tho railway administiation at Isinailia, 
and wa.s present at tho actions of ICasaasain 
and Tel-el-Mahuta, and at the battle of 
Tcl-el-Kebir. He was mentioned hi Lord 
Wolsefey’a closjiatch at the end of tho cam- 
paign and wa.s promoted brevet licutonaiit- 
colouol (IS Nov. 1882). Ho also received 
tho British war medal with clasp for Tel-ol- 
Kebir, the Khedive’s bronze star, and the 
fourth class of the order of the Oflmanioh, 

Ardagh rcniainod in Egypt as deputy 
assistant adjutant-general to tho British 
army of oocujjatiou, and wa,s largely 
employed in making surveys. In July 
1883 ho went home on leave, but returned 
to Egypt almost immediately on an out- 
break of oholera. and laboured untiringly 
during tho c]iidemic. 

In Itebru.ary 1884 Ardagh, as commanding 
royal engineer and chief of blio intelligence 
department, accompanied tho Bn'tish force 
under Sir Gerald Graham [q. v. Suppl. I], 
which was sent from Cairo to the Btiatern 
Soudan. lie was present at tho battle of 
El Tel) (20 Fob.), and at the relief of Tokai' 
(1 March) he arranged tho removal of 700 
Egyptian inhabitants. By 8 March tho 
change of base from Trinldlat to Suakin 
had been made, and on tho 12tlr Ardagh 
reconnoitred with tho mounted infantry 
the ground towards the hills. After the 
batile of Tamai (13 Maroh) the road was 
open to Berber, and Ardagh shared his 
genoral's opinion that an advance should 
thou have been made to Berber to 
reach out a hand to General Gordon at 
Khartoum. He afterwards wrote ; ‘ Ber- 
ber was then in the hands of an Egyptian 
garrison, and Iiad wo gone aoross, tho 
subsequent operations for the attempted 
relief of General Gordon at Khartoum 
would not have been necessary.’ Graham’s 
toroo returned to Cairo in April, leaving a 
battalion to garrison Suakin. Adagh was 
mentioned in dospatohea and was made C.B. 
(military). 

In May 1884 he wont homo on leave. 
In tho arrtnmn an expedition to relievo 
Khartoum was orga,nised. Ardagh 
favoured tho Sualdn-Berbor route, but 
Lord 'W'olsclcy, who commanded, Te.TOlvod 
to asotmd the Nile. Ardtigli was appointed 
commandant at Llw base (Cairo)* with the 
grade 6f assistant adjulant-geiieraJ. His 
energy, dofoUon, and quiet oheei'fuluoss 
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helped to expedite the fatal eidcrpriHo, and 
at the end of the disaatrons eampaigTi ho 
was promoted to a brevet colonelcy (16 Juno 
1886), receiving the third olaaa of tho order 
of tho Medjidioh. On 30 Deo., as chief stall 
oflioer of a combined Biitish and Egyptian 
force, he took part in tho engngomcnt at 
Giniss, when a largo army of tho Klialifa, 
wliich was endeavouring to invade Egyptian 
territory, after thcs ahandouinont of tho 
Soudan, was defeated with great loss. Eor 
hia scrvicca Ardagh was mentionod in 
doapatohea. On 17 Deo. 1886 ho was 
promoted to a rcgiinentid iioutonant- 
colonelcy, and on 26 Jan. 1887 ho was 
gazetted a colonel on tho stalf. 

Li Nov. 1887 Ardagh returned to London 
as assistant adjutant-general for dofeneo 
and mobili.satiou at tho war office, and ho 
inaugurated sclieines of mobilisation for 
over-sea service, and of local homo dofonco. 
Prom April 1888 to 1863 ho was aidc-do- 
camp to the duke of Camhridgo, com- 
mander-in-oliief. In October 1888 ho 
became, with war office sanction, privato 
secretary to the marquis of Lanisdowno, 
viceroy of India, Save for a period ot 
absence through illness in 1802, he remained 
with Lord Lausdowne throngh his term of 
office, lie returned to England in May 
1804, after a short service with Lord 
Lansdownc’s anoocssor, Lord Elgin. He 
was made a O.l.E. in 1892, and K.O.J.E. in 
1894. 

Ardagh had spent less than a year as 
commandant of the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham (from 16 April 
1896), when lie rejoined (27 March 1896) 
the war office for five years as director 
of mibtary intelligence, with tho temporary 
rank of major-general. lie was promoted 
m.ajoi'-general on the establtshraont, on 
14 March 1898. The South African w.ar 
broke out in October 1899, and during tho 
Hack days at the opening of the oampnign 
an outcry was made that Ardagh’,'! depiart- 
ment had not 'kept tho goveramont in- 
formed of the number of men the Boers 
could put into the field, nor of tho prepara- 
tions they had made for the war. Yet 
Ardagh, hi spite of a limited staff ond 
inadequate funds, had performed his duty 
thoroughly. Ho compiled for the govern- 
ment a Ml statement of the xmmW 
and military resoip'oea of the Boer forces, 
estimating that the defence of the British 
colonies alone would require 40,000 men, 
while to carry the war into tho enemy’s 
country would require 200,000, Copies of 
thia paper were eventually laid on tho 
tables of both houses of parliament at 
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Ardagh’s requesl. IVIcauwliilo ‘Military 
Motes on tho Dili, ell Iti'iuiblie,’ ii. nooret 
work pu-epai’erl iiiuler Arilagli’s auspieoH in 
the intelligence briuu'li, fell eiii'ly in tho 
campaign into ihe hiiiitiH of tho boei'n after 
the action of Tiilaua (20 Oot- 1H!)9), and 
was publwhfd. 'ihene doevuueuts, wlih'h 
wore oorrolio rail'll (ly evideiu-o (lel'orn the 
royal comuiissiou on the war, relieved 
Ardagli of all blame. 

In addition to his ordiiiury diilies Mir 
Jolin was a nuiinlier of a eouiinil lee on 
submarine telegmpli oables, and in 1899 
military locbnical adviser to (lie Brilisli 
delegates, Mir Juliim (aftei'waiida Loul) 
i’auncofoto [q. v. Ruppl. II | and Mir Henry 
Howard, at Cie first Hagito peace non- 
foronec. There lie Look a leiwliiig parli in 
drawing up the ‘ Rules respeeliiuf tho 
Lawn and OiiHioms ot War on I /and.’ Tn 
1900 ho was awarded the distinguished 
service ponsioii. 

After leaving the wai' efiifo iu March 
1001 ho showed to advaiilago his taut 
and knowledge of intei'ual ioiud law aa 
British agent before ii commis.sion to 
investigate tlu' claims of foreign powei's 
on account of the deportaiioa In Europe of 
Mibjoela ot tlioirs doiaieiled in MiuiMi Airies 
during tho war, Eroin Dceorribor 1901 ba 
June 1902 ho was in Mmilh Ali'iea iietlliiiA' 
niiscollaiieouH olnims in eoaneelion nil In 
tho war, which wa.s slill going on, lie 
returned to Moalh AMca laii'v in t.Ue yt'iii4 
with tho tenqioi'ary rank of lieuteiiani-! 
general as member of the royiil cnininiHsitml 
for the revision of msrtial' law mniteneeH, 
In October he wss a rneinbev of tho 
Briti.sli tribunal on the Chiii-Ai'getitius, 
boundary arbitration and lu'lpeil In draft 
the awai'd. On 9 Ang, 1092, wlmu sixty- 
two years of age, Ardagh I'ofired I’vn'm 
military service, but was slill euqiloyed liy 
the foreign office. He sueceeflod' bnrd 
Batmeofoto on the permanent oinii'l. of 
arbitration at, the Hague, and became a 
Britisk govei-nmont director of the Mui« 
Canal. In December 1902 he was eroaled 
K,G.M.G. 

ArdaghVaadoojilyintorealediu Ijii' Brilish 
Bod Gross Society, of whieli he heearne a 
member of oounoil in 199,7. lie wan tho 
delegate of the British govemnumt in Juno 
1906 to tho oimforouoe liold by tlm Mwiss 
govornmont loi' the revision of the Geneva 
Coiivontion of 1804, T'he now eonvention, 
hjlawiiig moo til, 
embodied practically all his pvojjoHsIs, 
Hia last public du1,y wins to aei. as a lieiegate 
of the central orimmittee of thosooiety at the 
eighth international eoufwmce lo London 
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ill Juno 1 007. Oil Ills tloailibcd Iio I'ccoivcd 
iiom the KiuproHS Mavio F^odoiovnn of 
ilUHHia tho lied CroBS ooiuuiomoraliou 
modal foi’ Ida aervicea dining tlio lliisso- 
Japanoso wav. Aidagli died on 30 Sept. 
1007 at Glyiillivon I’ark, Ciiiuai'voii, and 
waa buried at Broom (iokl OluircJi, near 
Taunton. JJo married on 18 Fob. ]89() 
Suaaii, widow of tlio tliirii earl of Malmo.i- 
bury and dauglitcv of John Hamilton of 
Fyna Court Houbc, Soinuraot, wlio sur- 
vived him without iasuo. 

Ardagli servod on the oouneii of tho Royal 
Geographical Society, was an as.sociato ol 
tho Institution of Civil EngiiieoiB, and was 
a member of the Royal Society’s geodetic 
arc oommittoQ in 1000. He was made 
hon. LL.I). of ’I’cinity College, Dublin, 
in 1897. Ifo wrote in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ (Ooiohor 1894) on British rule in 
Egypt, and contributed oceasionally to 
other periodicals. Ho was a .sluUul artinl. 
A colleotion ol 140 water-eolour dia wings 
by liim was proisouted by his widow to the 
Royal Engineer.^ liiHtitulo at Chatliaiii. 

Jlis portrait, painted in oils by Miss 
Merrick in 181)0, and exliibilcd at tho 
Royal Academy that year, was presented 
by ilia widow to the oflioers of (bo royal 
onginoers, and now hangs in (heir juohs 
ruoiii at Cliatliam. A replica is in Lady 
Malmeslmry’s possc'ssion. 

[War Oltii'o Koooiilfl ; The Tiiiios, 2 Get. 
1907 j Royal Engincris Journal, Nov. 1()()7 ; 
Life, by Summi, ClomitefiH of Ma(ine.slmry, 1009. j 

R. 11. V. 

ARDITI, LUIGI (1822-190:1), niuaical 
conductor and oomposor, born at Orescon- 
tino, in (’iediiiont, on 10 July 1822, was son 
of Mauriiiio Arditi by Ids wife CaLcrina 
Colombo, lie was ralucated as a violinist at 
the Milan oopsurvatoiro, showing also aomo 
talent for composition. In 1840 an ovor- 
turo ol his wuh produced in Milan, and 
during tho carnival of tlw following year 
a light opi'ra, ‘ [ Brigaiiti.’ Ho made Ida 
llrst appearance aa an operatic conductor 
at Vorcclli in 1843, and booaiuean honorary 
member of tho Acciademiti. Marmonioa 
there. From 18-10 ho frequently visited 
America, where ho ])todiioed and conducted 
operas ; ho brought out hie ‘ La Spur ’ at 
Now York In 1860, Tho sarao year ho 
toured through easiom Europe to Con- 
stantinople, and in 1868 settled in London 
as conductor to tho opera at Her Majesty’s 
theatre, retaining this appointment through 
tho management of Lumley, E. T. Smith, 
and Majiloaon until tho deBtrnotion of the 
theatre by fire in 1867. Upon tho roBigna,- 
Mon of Costa from Covont Oauten, Arditi 
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was engaged there for tho single seaBon of 
1809. In tho wiidert! of 1871 aiifl 1873 ho 
conducted tho Italian opera at St. Petora- 
burg, and from 1870 onwards for sovorol 
yeans did similar woi'k every spring at 
Vienna, Prom 1871^7 lio conducted tho 
promenade ooncoits at Covent Garden, and 
in 1878 visited Madrid for a two mouths’ 
Boabon. Aiditi was tiie favourite oondnotor 
of Madnmo Adelina I’atti, and hotvveen 
1882 and 1887 ho ivont on operatic tours 
to America and through tho Diiited 
Kingdom with Mapiesoii’s com]5aiiy, of 
whicli she was a loading memlior. Ho con- 
ducted tho lirst performances of tho follow- 
ing notable works amongst others : Oounod'a 
'Faust’ (Her Majesty’s, 11 June 1803); 
Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ (Drury Lane, 
26 July 1870) ; Mascagni’s ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ’ (Shaftesbury, 1 9 Dot. 1891) j and 
Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel and Grotel ’ (Daly’s, 
20 Dec. 1894). Ho rotiied shortly aitor 
1894, and died at flovo on 1 May 1903. 
Ho uiarucd on 20 Juno 1860 Virginia, 
danghtor of WiJliinu S. Warwick, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, U.K.A., and had iusno one 
Bon and one daughter. 

Arditi’s vocal waltss, ‘ II Baoio ’ (1800), 
has long Ihsou a favourite with vocalistH ; 
otUor BongB of fiiiuiltir oliaraotei anri 
merit, such as ‘L’Ardila’ (1862), enjoyed 
a temporary vogue. In later lito ho wrote 
uothlug of value, Ho publiHiicd in 1896 
‘My RominiBocnoes ’ (ed. llaroncBs von 
ZfidlitK). A caricature portrait, by ‘ Apo ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1885. 

I Arditi’s My RcmiuiseoiK'CB, 1896; Musical 
World, May 1903; Grove’s Diet, of Muaiciaiisj 
Benjamin Luniley’a Reminisconceii, iBOil : ITiu 
MapHson Momon-fl, 1888, pasaim ; personal 
knowledge.] F. 0. 

ARDWALL, Lout). [See Jameson, 
Andrew, 1845-1011.] 

ARMES, PHILIP (1836-1908), organiufc 
and musical composor, born at Norwich 
on 16 Aug. 1836, was oldcat rou of Philip 
Armes (a bass Biugei) by Mary hiH wife, 
A choiifitor in Norwich Cathedral 1846-8, 
he joined the choir of Rooh6nter Cathedral 
in 1848 on the appointment of hia father as 
Inuas lay clerk t-here. Possessed of a beautiful 
voice, iio aohiovod great Buccesa as solo boy, 
and on retiring from tho choir in 1 850 
received a public lestimoiiial, Detcnnined 
to follow tho profession of music, he was 
articled in 1850 to John Laiirin Hopkins 
[q, v.'l, organist of Eoohoatef Cathedral, and 
up to I860 acted ae his assistant, at tho 
same time aorviag aa organiHt of Milton 
Ohnrcli, Gravesend. In 1867 he passed to 
St. Andrews, Wells Street, London, then to 
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Chichester Ontiiecliul in 1861, and finally 
to Diirliani CalliiTlral in 18(52, where ho ro- 
inained till his doatli. He had giudiialcd 
Mils. Bac. Oxon. in 1868, and was ndniillod 
to the same degree ad Aunrlcm at Dnrhain 
1863. He proceeded Mna. Doo. at Oxfoul 
in 1864 and at Durham ad auiidem in 
1874. The honorary degree ot hi. A. was 
oonlorred on him liy Durham University 
in 1891. 

When the chair of iniiaio was founded at 
Durham University in 1897, Armes wsia 
appointed fu’fct professor. Tn 1800 he drew 
up the scheme of cxaminationH for unisica! 
degrees which is still in use. 

Arme.s’s compositions comprise : oratorio, 

‘ Hozekiah,’ produced at Nowcaatlo-on- 
Tyne (1877); cantatas, ‘St, John ihc 
Evangelist,’ prodirocd at Yorh Minster 
(1881) ; and ‘ Si Baniabaa ’ produced at 
Durham (1891); services, anthems, hymn 
tunes, &c. Ho oblainod tire Molinoux prmtr 
and gold nrcdnl offered by the Madrigal 
Society in 1897 for his madrigal ‘Victoria.’ 

He died at Durham on 10 Eob. 1908. and 
was hmied in the oemetcry of St. Mary-le- 
how there. He married in 1864 Emily Jane, 
dauglitor of Sir Henry Davison, chief 
juatioe of the supreme court, Madras, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughtora. 

[Private information ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music.] J. C. 11. 

ARMOUR, JOHN DOUGLAS (1830- 
1903), judge of the supremo court of Canada, 
horn on 4 May 1830, near Peterhoroiigh, 
Ontario, was yonngeat son of Bamuol 
Armour, rector of Cavan, Canada, by his 
wife Margaret Douglas. Tho father, of 
Irish origin, graduated M.A, from Glasgow 
University in ISOO, and emigrating to Canada 
about 1821, taught in a school in York (now 
Toronto) before (airing orders in tho Church 
of England. Tho son John, after early 
education at Ihc local schools and at Upp<5r 
Canada College, where he was head bojr, 
entered tho University of Toronto as a 
icing’s College exliibitionor, and graduated 
B.A. in 1860, gaining tho gold medal in 
classics. He began the study of law under 
Ilia brother, Robert Armour, and in tho 
office of Chancellor Vankoughnet. Called 
to the bar in 1863, lie practised in Cohourg 
in partnorahip with Sidney Smitli, aftof- 
warcTs postmaster-general of Canada. He 
was appointed county crown attorney for 
Northumhedaiid and Durham on 20 Mar. 
1S68, and alcrk of the peace on 2 May 1801, 
and a queen’s counsel by Lord Monck in 
1867. He was elected warden of the counties 
in 1869-60. In tho same year ho was 
chosen a senator of the University of 


Toronto, nnd in 1871 liccnnu' a honiiier ol 
Ihc Law Society of Upper Cniiaila. In 
1874 he declined tho lihc'i-.il imniinatioii lor 
We,st Noitinimberlanil in I ho lloune of 
Cotmnons. He was ii|i)ii)inli'd a imisuo 
, judge ol the court oi (piemi’.s lieiieh in 1877, 
and w'aa promoied ehiel JiiBlieo ol the eourt 
111 1887. ltd wiei miulo eommiuaioner hi 
roviso ihe Onlario .statules in 1896. In 
.Inly 1900 he bceamo eliiel' Jiinl ieo of 
Oiiiario, and jiiesideiit of Ihe eourt of 
appeal. Ho deelined a, kiiif'lilhood more 
than oiiec. In Jimo 1903 hi' received an 
himorary l,ly.D. from iii,s iiiiiveraily. In 
November Ii)02 ho was nominiiled a jiidgo 
of tlie iiiipreme coiiii. ol Canada by Sir 
Wilfiid Laurier. In May 1903, a.s one ol 
tho * diatingiiished jurials of rejmle,’ lie waij 
e-liosen by (he Canadian governtneiit (o 
rojij'cscnb Canada on tho inti'riial.ioual 
tribunal cmwi-ilutcd (o di'oido the Alaska 
boundary disjmte. lie- died in London on 
11 July '1003, wliither he had gone to atloiifl 
the sittings of tho arhitration. A memorial 
sorvioo was held at the Tmuple Cliiiveli. 
lie was buried in St. I’eter’.s ceiueleiy, 
Culxmrg, Onlario. 

Armour was among llio grealcNt jiiri.slal 
whom Canada hius [irodiieed. Alii.olulelyj 
tearless and oiilajioken, he not iiilre(|uenllw 
aronscd ho.stilo Jirejudiee, llis allejft'dt 
uiifrieudlinesB io corporal ions tailed liA 
aiteot his judgniciils, wliieh were bailed nn|i 
a thorough knowledge of the law nnd alf 
profound insight into human nature. I 

He married on. 28 A|)ril 18,76 15liKa,i 
daughter ot Eramds Sohiuuirhm'n (lleurh | 
of Oobourg and Eliza Cory. Of eleven ' 
cliildrcn ot this marriage ten siirvivo (1912), 
Several portraitri exist. One by I?, Wyly 
Grier Is in the Naliomil Gallery, Otlawa, 
and throe replicas of (bin are ouiied liy (ho 
family. Another by (}. T. liertlion is at 
Osgood Hall, Toroido. Tlierc is a hmdi by 
Lady Ros.s{Min.s Pool) in (ho Normal Rehnoi, 
Toronto. 

[The 'I'imoH, 13 July 1903 ; Canada, Law 
■Tournal, xxxix. 46H arr/. ; (’auadinu Law 
Times, xxiii. 319.] P. E, 

ARMSTEAD, HENRY HUGH (1828- 
1006), sculptor, born in (Uomimhury on 
18 Juno 1828, was fourth and ymmgeHt non 
of John Amstead, an horaldie, cha.siir, by 
his wifo Ann, daughter of Hugh Dyer of 
Belfast. A wide reader from youth, ho 
received littlo sohool cduoafiiun. At olnvini 
lie wms working in his fatlnjr’.s workiitiep, 
and at thirteen w,as sent (.o tho old Hchooi 
of Design, Somerset lion, so. While skel oil- 
ing at tho Britisli Museum he begun a 
lifelong friendship with a follow student, 
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William llolman-Hiiut fq. v. Sui)pl. II]. 
Sul)Spqiion'(iy, at. Mr. Laigh’a Acadriuy 
ill Maddox Sti'cot, I 10 r.nino I 0 know J. 11. 
Clayton, dcaigner ol .ataiued glass windows, 
aiui his I'uturo brothor-in-law Henry Tfin- 
woi'tli Wells [q. v. Suppl T1 1. Later ho 
was employed at Me.ssrs, Hunt & Iloskcdl’a 
iactoryof gold and silver work, ^ 105 ^! the 
occasional tuition of E. H. Ilaily, B.A. 
[q. V.], and at the sanio tune joined the 
Royal Aeadomy sohooLs. Finally lio bocaine 
designer in ohiof to Hunt & Ro.skcll, 
and in that capaoily did a groat deal of 
work in and for metal : designing, 
modolling, and ohasiug in gold, silver, and 
bronze, Hia stylo was mflueneed by that ol 
Veohte, the great French silvor-chasor, who 
was then in England. Among Annstcad’s 
works in metal the most important are a 
‘ Trrstimonial ( bho Shakesiijearo Cup) to 
Gharlos Kean,’ Iho LSI,, George’s Vase.’ 
tlio ‘Tennyson Gup’ (for ■which ho was 
promiated at tho Paris Exliibition of 
ISfib), the ‘ Packiiiglon Shield,’ and the 
‘ Outrain Slufdd,’ now in the Victoria 
and Albert Mirseum. Save for a brief 
ongagoment by I-Taneook’s fu'm of like 
oharaolor, ho romainod with limit & 
Roskell till 180.'!, when ho loft to dovote 
himself oxoluaively (0 aouljiturc'. Armstead 
had already jjraotlscd thatavl in his leisuro, 
and had won two Art Union prizes (for 
‘Satan Dismayed’ and ‘Tho Temptation 
of Eve’), bosidoa desigiiiug exiernal mural 
decoration for Evelyn Slurloy’s mansion at 
littington, Warvviok.shiro. A short visit 
to Italy in 18015-1 was followed by an 
introduction to Sir Cilbort Soott. Scott 
anon employed Armstead on tho Albert 
Memorial, and tliencolortli liift position 
was assured. From his early tutor, 
Bailey, he derived some of that 
ovor-siiavity of stylo which marked tho 
early Vicliorian school of modolling, of 
wliioh John Gibson was porhajjs the most 
typical cxemjilar. To a cerbiin extent, 
howovor, Arrnul.cad now ro.so above tlio 
briwlition in which Im had been reared, and 
hifl later works show little of tho Iluid 
luodelling and suporfioial eloganco which 
olm'aoteriaed his master. Ho was indus- 
trious and biisi tioss-liko ; one commisHion 
abvaya led to another, and down nearly 
to tho end of his life he was one of the 
best employotl scnlptors of his tiino. 
Armstoad’H mD,st important works are tho 
marble reliefs ou the south and cast 
sides of the podium bo tho Albert 
Memorial and foiw' bronze atetnes — 
rhetoric, astronomy, ohomistry, and 
Biodicino — on the aamo structure ; 


the exiernal aculptiu'o on tho oolonial 
ollioo, Whiichtill; the rorcdo.s in West- 
minster Abbey ; I ho fountain in the fore- 
court of King’.s Oollogo, Cauibridgo ; tho 
momorial to Geojgo Edmund Stroot 
fq. V.] in the contra] hall of the law 
courts, and the cfllgios of Bishop 
Wilborlorcc in Winoho.ster Cathedral 
and ol Bishop Ollivant in Llandaif 
Cathedral. Armslead exeoiii.ed a fear 
imaginative -wodcs such as ‘ Ariel,’ 
‘ Horo and Lcandor,’ ‘ H’ho Evor-reigning 
Queen ’ (liis diploma work), and ‘ Remorse.’ 
Tho last named was bought by the Cliantrey 
truatoos and is now in tho Tate Galle.ry. 

Ai'instead wa.s elected A.R.A, 011 16 Jan. 
1875, and R.A. on 18 Dec. 1879. He was 
a loyal and industrious servant of tho 
Academy and extremely poprular as a man. 
Mo taught in the Academy schools from 
1875 tiU near his death. lie gave proof 
ot nnusually lino taste as an arranger of 
works of art -when it became his turn to 
place tho sculptiiro in the annual axhibi- 
tloiis. lio also arranged the British 
.sfiulpture in tho Paris B.xlnbition of 1909. 
Ho died at luB house, 52 Circus Road 
St. .John’s Wood, on 4 Dec. 1905. 

Armstead married, on 9 Sept. 1857, 
Sarah, daughter of Henry Tauworth Wells, 
and sister of Henry Tauworth Wells, R.A. 
Iq. V. Suppl. Ifj; ho had issue throe 
clanghtevs and one son. A portrait, painted 
ill 1878 by his brothor-iii-law Wells, is, 
with a bust oxoonted by W. R. Colton, 
A.B.A., in 1002, in tlio pesHCssion of his son, 
Dr. li. W. Armstciid. A socond portrait, 
painted by Sir IJnbort von Herkomer, 
R.A., in 1902, belongs to liis daughter. 
Miss 0. W. Armstead. 

[Henry Hugh Arin.stoiid, K.A., by hia 
(langhtor. Miss 0. W. Armstead |1906J ; Tho 
Times, 6 Hoc. 1905 ; Men and Women of the 
Time, 1899 ; private information.] W. A. 

ARMS'i’RONQ, Sin GEORGS 
OARLYON HUGHES, first baronet (1836- 
1907), jouvnalifit and nowspapec proprietor, 
younger son of Colonel George Craven 
Annfllrong, of the East India Corapany’B 
army, and of Georgiauna, daughter of 
Gaplain Philip Hughss, -was bom at 
Lucimow on 29 July 1830. He -H’as 
privately educated and was nominated 
to a military cadetship in tho company’s 
Horvico in tho year 1856. During the 
Indian Mutiny ho was attached to the 
69th Bengal native infantry, and after- 
wards to ai^okos’a Pathan horse, a newly 
raised regiment of native irregulars, Ak 
seooud in ootniuatid of tho latter he was 
dangerously wouhclod in tho co'qibo of the 
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operations around Dollii. On the aup- 
proasion of the mutiny ho waa ajijroiutoi 
orderly officer at Addiacombo Military 
CoUage, a post wliich he occupied till Iho 
closing of that institution in 1861, when 
he retii'ed from the army with the ranU 
of captain, in 1860 ho took up the duties 
of secretary and registration agent to the 
Westminster Conservative Aaaooiation, and 
his powers of work and organisation wero 
largely responsible for the dol'oat of Jolni 
Stmrt Mill [cp v.] by W. Id. Smith [q. v,] 
in Novoraber 1808. After acting lor a 
short time as financial manager of Watney’a 
brewery, he was oll'erod in 187 1 tlio editor- 
sliip and inaiiagornont of the ‘ Globo’ new.s- 
paper, then in the hands of a .small con- 
servative syndioato, of which Mr. Cleorgo 
Oubitl, afterwards Lord Ashcombe, was 
the leading momber. The paper had boon 
run for sonio years past at a heavy finan- 
cial loss, but Captain Arunstroug, though 
ndtlioirt any prorioua o.Yperionce of journal- 
iam, waa an excellent man of buHiiu-as 
with a keen political instinct. He rapidly 
raised tho^ paper from the position of a 
mero derelict to that of a valuablo propicily, 
and he made it one of the most thoj’ough- 
going and iullucntial supportot.s of Disraeli 
in the metropolitan press ; down to his 
death it remained tho typical organ of 
the militant conservative school. As an 
aoknowledgmont of his labours aud succ(b.s 
tho sole property of the ‘ Globo ’ was made I 
over to liiin by the owners in 1876, aud in 
1882 he acquired a largo interest in tho 
‘ People,’ a Sunday conaervativo paper 
with a largo circulation among tho working 
classes. Thanks to these joint vontmea 
Armstrong acquired a handaoino fortune, 
but ho tpok no part in public or political 
affairs outside the columns of his pajK'i'. 
Perhap.a tho best romombored iuoidout in 
oonueetion with Iffis editorslii)) of tho 
‘ Globe ’ was tho disclosure in its pages, on 
30 May 1878, of tiro terms of the Sulishury- 
Schouvaloff Tretvty. A sunimai'y of that 
document had been brought to the paper by 
an occasional contributor, Ohardea Marvin 
[q. V.], to whom the foreign offlao had given 
employment as an emergency ‘ writer.’ 
The official denial of its oorrootness was 
followed by the publication in the same 
paper on 14 Jiina of the full text, which 
complffiely vindicated Marvin’s accuracy. 
Proceedings were instituted against the 
latter on the part of the government, hut 
wero speedily abandoned. In 1893 Arm , 
stroiig received a baronetcy in recognition 
of Ins services to the unionist party • he 
had relinquished the editorship of the 


‘Globo’ in 1889, and in 1S!)9 the cim- 
tiol of Iho paper |)assi‘(l lo (feoige Itibol, 
lits fiouond .surviving wm, wlio maa'ci'ilcil 
to (he bai'oMOtcy. He ilii-d uu oq Apiil 1907, 
all or a long ill hcms, and wan bin ird al Wokine,. 
Ho maniod on 2 Koh. 1860 Alieo KilKi'oy, 
daughter oitlu' Hov. OliarlcH ilonepli b'lirlong, 
who bui'vivod him. Ilia ekleaf, son. Arlluir 
Kcgiiiald, licutomiiit lOlli liinMiM, died 
at Moouiiderabiwl I Nov. 1898, A jnuliait 
ill oils liy ilerkoiui'r belong 1 lo bin widow. 
Acmloou jiortrail. by ‘Hpy’ appeared in 
‘ Vanily li'iiir’ in 1801. 

[Thu (llnlio, I ,liui. lilOli (Uid 2'! Apiil 1907 ; 
pi'iuimiil kiam lodyn, I , 1 , | 1 . A, 

ARMSTRONG, THOMAS (1832 1911), 
artist, born at lihllowlield, iMiiurhe iler, 
on 19 Oct. 1H32, was oldoMt win ol TUomii'i 
Arinstropg. Ifducatod at a [iilvato nebool 
at Tarvin, near OheHter, ho was origitiiilly 
intonded for biiHhicHs in Manchester, Ilia 
tastes, howovor, led Idm to lulvo up driiv iiig 
under Mr. Owler, of Dm MHuelicde)' 
[I’hui Art Academy. Deeliliiig lo udopt 
painting as u iirol'esHioii, he wcuit (0 I'aris 
in 18,63, oontomporauconnly nilli dii 
Maurior, boyiitor, liiiiuiml,, tiiid VVlii'itler. 
At_ first ho Worked in Ike Aciiilemie ol 
SiUHbo, who had been for iiuaiy yeitfii if 
prisoner oi war at Dartmoor aiid on Ids' 
rcloiiso had sot up im art elass in I'.iriiii 
which the jirineipal paiiitors ol tho He iloiu 
tion poiiod IVuin lugivs oiuvnrdu hud lu>- 
quoiitcd. Armstrong iiiibwqiieiilly enfei'et), 
tho utelitr ol Ary iSiilulfor, wl'o greiitl I 
inaiionccd his stylo imd inelhoil ot'worl 
In tho Buimunr ho joined Millet, llodmei G,' 
and CharloH .Jacqiiii liaibir.im, luid luiiiiJ 
tlioni learnt murh ol which he miide I 
prolilablo usiiin his work in Algieni (bSliU 9) | 
and sii wiiquontly on the Ilivlera (1879 :i),i 
Moanwiulo ho Juwl studied in Die Aiwlemiisi 
Antwerp under Van Lerius f 
(I800-6), and in 186(1 ho was joinod by d« 
Mannor at Diissoldorf. Thoro Ibatfensor ,, 
kdiiiu'd ISondomann had rooeuLly uucoeoded I 
Ji. VV. bohadow, who had brought, I'rnni f 
mo to Germany tho tnidilioiw of 


Romo to 

Renais-sanco iwt, On his return to hluglnnd 
Armatrottg dovoted Jiimsolf to dctiondivc 
painting in houses in iho north, and on 
more than ono oootuiian iMuufiiUod with his 
workthat of his friend Raiulol|ili aaidMcull 
Lfh ■''■-Ji Whom ho was tho mcimn ol briiiHiug 
mto puhho notice, lu ho dtffinitely 
fixed hiraaolf in London, ox hi hi tod regular Jy 
at tfio Royal Aoadoniy frcim 1866 to {Hjf, 
and subscquoatly up to* 1881 at the 
His .landHaapiJ jnmUng 
was diatinguiphocl hy ils fidelity and iiocHc 

fccimg, but 111 Ilia figiiro pieces, to wiiich 
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lio dovolcd jiiuch timo and conaciou lions 
labour, tho oonfliclinfi; iuLluoucos of his 
early training wore often ap|J!W'cnt. 

ill 1881 Armstrong was appohitoil director 
for art at the Suulli JConsington (now 
Victoria and Albeit) Mnsoiun in succeasion 
to iSir Edward ,1. I’oyntor, It. A., and lio 
promptly nuido his induciico felt on the 
methods of teaching. Ho hold that no 
rarely were (ho talents of the oraltsmaii and 
designer to bo found united in tho sanio 
pupil, that it was the duty of technical 
schools to recognise the indopondenco of 
the two capacities, wliilo applying art to 
industry in every branch of toaohing. 
Before hia appointment to South Konsing- 
ton lie had guided and instructed Mis,s 
Jokyll in her offorta to oatabliah at Chelsoa 
a school for art noedlowork for tho first 
timo in this country, oltotts which were 
amply jualilied by the ri'sults. In his 
ollioial capacity lie continued to work on 
tho same lines. Ho warmly supiiorted 
the efforts oi Waltei' Oo[)land Perry [ij. v. 
Siippl. ll| to .supply art students with an 
adecpuitc I'OpveBcntat ion of antique .sctilp- 
l.iu’ij, and developed and carried out the 
plauH of hifi ])L'edoccaHur (Sir) Edward 
Poynter, for a muHcum of oasis. To his 
initiative also wa.s duo tho revival of the 
art of Englisli cnamolliug, under Professor 
Daljwyrat in 188(1. Ho was, too, a warm 
Hiqqiorl nr ol tlic School of Ar(. Woocl-cavviug, 
wliioh, liluHigh not ol'ficially coimtouancect 
or aided by tho department, received l.ho. 
aolivo support of its chief, Sir Jehu 
DomicUy [(p v. Snppl. Il], to whoso place 
as cliairman of the committee Armstrong 
succeeded in 1902. But it was hy the 
personal interest which ho took in the 
jmpilu’ work, scattered though it was all 
over the country, 1 hat AmiHtrong’.s scrvioca 
to art and its apjilicalion to industry nnwt 
be gauged. He made himself aor|naintod 
wi1,h l/ho requirements of each district, 
tho itpeoial aptitudes of the studont.4 and 
the linos on which they needed help and 
guidance. It was owing (lO Armstrong’s 
insistonco that tlic Victoria and Alliert 
Museum iioHsesses tho ri'produotion to scale 
of the Caanorinu of Isabelle d’Esto, tho 
Appartamorito Borgia in (,ho Vatican, the 
dome of tho ((hapol of Bt. Peter Martyr 
at Milan, and (he chiof room of the 
Pala»55io Madania at Home and oilior 
works- -works reproaenting the highest 
period of tho Italian renaissiiuce and in- 
valuable to studonls of decorative art, 
With tho same objeet ho applietl himself 
to the acquisition of works of art for the 
museum having an eduoalional value ol^ 


bearing upon the dcvolopmoiit of artistic 
taste and tooling, llis colloquial know- 
ledge of foreign lauguagrs, combined with 
an attraotivo personality, behind which 
lay a shrewd sense of business, enabled 
him not only to purchase and acquire for 
the miisoum many important works, but 
to establish frh'udly relations with the 
directors and ollicials of similar mu-souma 
on the continojit, and to attract them to 
this country to compare and explain their 
mothocla. Armstrong retired from South 
Kensington in 1898, when ho wn,a made 
<j.B. Thereupon ho took up painting again, 
and devoted himself ospooially to tho exeou- 
tion of a mural tablet in plaster and copper 
which was placed in the clnu’ch at Abbots 
Langley to tho memory of Ills only child — 
the Bubjoots of tho panels being a Hiproso 
and Christ and tho doctors. 

Armstrong died suddejdy at Abbots 
Langley on 24 April 1911, and was buried 
there. On 22 A))ril 1881 ho married Mary 
Alice, daughter ol Colonel Brine of Shaldou, 
Devon. 

(The Timoa, 20Ai>i'il 1911 ; jwivato infoima- 
tiou j Oiravos’s Hoyal Academy Exhibitors; 
Art Journal 1891 wilh portrait. 1 L. Jl. 

A RNOLD, Kia AH'L’HUR (1833-1002), 
radical piolitician and writer, burn on 28 
May 1833, at Gravesend, Kent, was third 
sou of tho three sons and throe daughters 
of Robert Coles Arnold, ,T.P., of Whartons, 
Ii'raiulleld, Mimsox, by his wile iSarah, 
daughter of Daniel Pi/,y,i of Clemoiit’s Hall, 
Itoohford, .E,s3ox. Sir Edwin Arnold [q. v> 
Huppl. Ilj was an eldoi’ brother. Owing to 
dolioato health, Arnold, whoso full Christian 
names wore Robert Arthur, was educated 
at homo, and subsequently adopted the 
fri’ofostiion of surveyor and land agent. Ho 
waa professionally engaged on prDpo,sals 
connooted with the cousti’uofciou of the 
Thainos on)b.an]cmonl ; and in 1861 he 
issued a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Tho Thames 
Euibankment and tho Wharf Holders,’ in 
which he srprputted the adoirtion of the 
Mohomo of (iSir) Joseph William Bazalgette 
l,q- V. BiippL 1]. Chorishing literary am- 
bitions, he produced in hia leisure two 
aen.salional novels, ‘Ralph; or, St. Sepul- 
chre’s and yt. Stephen’s’ (18G1) and 
‘Hover Court' (1867), the latter appearing 
as a Serial in ‘ Onoe a Week.’ 

Tn 1863, under the Public Works (Manu- 
facturing Diatriois) Aot, Arnold was ap- 
pointed by Oliarles .Pelham Villr'ers [q.-vlj, 
then president of the poor lav board, 
assistant uomroissioner itiM subsequently 
govownnent iuspeotor Of public works. J’or ’ 
ilu'ce years he was engaged on the dffioltlt,,' 
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task of supervising tlio emiiloymenl of tlio 
clesLituto cotion oporativoH of Jjancasliire 
on the making of roads and otlicr p\ihlic 
works, and he coiiUibutcd Horac .sinking 
articles on llio subject to llio ‘])aily 
Telegraph.’ In 1861 he issued his popular 
‘ Historj' of the Cotton Famine fi'oin llio 
fall ol .Sumter to the passing of the Public 
Works Act,’ which reappeai’cd in n cheap 
edition next year'. In 1887 a lour in tho 
south and east of Europo first aronsed Ida 
philo-Hellenio sympatluc.s, which ncro con- 
spicuoua in his descriptive let I era ‘ Fi'oin 
the Levant,’ puhlisliod in 1888, and to 
which he was constant thiongh life. In tho 
same year Arnold beoamo first editor of 
tho ' Echo,’ a now evening pa])er, and one 
of the oiu'liest to bo sold for ii halfpeiin3i, 
which attained great suecoss under his 
control. lie resigned the post in I87C, soon 
after the. purchaso ol tho fwper by Albert 
Grant, known as Baron Grant [ep v. 8uppl. 
I], and immediately started on a jovrnoy 
through the East with, his wife, riding the 
whole lengtli of Persia, a distance of inoro 
than 1000 miles. Ilia ‘ Through Persia 
by Caravan’ (1877), cledionted to Earl and 
Countess Granville, give.s a spirited aocoimt 
of his advonturoa. 

Arnold’s inleresta wore divided between 
politics and juumaliwm. A ataunoh radical, 
ho studied with attention oiuTcnt social and 
agrarian piroblems, and contributed fre- 
quently to tho leading reviews. Articles and 
pamphlets by him were collected into a 
volume, entitled ‘.Social t’olitios’ (1878), 
in which he wamily advocated fire rofonii 
of tho land laws and tho political enfran- 
ohisement of women. Ilo wiw in sjun- 
patby with the movement in favour of'the 
nationalisation of land, and in 1885 niifi 
elected chairman ol tho Free Laud League. 

Aloatiwliile Arnold’s ambition to ciiler 
parliament had been gratified. After 
contestmg unsuccessfully the borough of 
Huntingdon in tho liberal interest in 1873, 
he was returned in 1880 aa radical member 
for SaWorrl. ¥11116 acting with the radical 
wing of hia party on questions of home 
politics, Arnold frequently criticised with 
vigour and independence the gevornment’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. In 1880 he 
became chairman of the Greek oommitice, 
in succession to Sir Oharlea Dilko, and lie 
■was active in urging Lho claims of tho 
Hellenic kingdom to an extension of 
teri'itory in accordance with the .suggestion 
of the treaty of Berlin. In 1873 the Kin g 
of Greece hod conferred on him tho golden 
cross of the Older of the Saviour. In the 
House of Oommous he. made his mark aa an 


elfectivespenker in dehale.'i on tho lraiieliine. 
On 21 MurcU JH82 liis |U' 0 [hhii 1 ol a 
uniform fiauohinn iitid a leilisiribulion of 
seals was ai»|)rov('il by llio hoiiso (/ho/voi?, 
3 S. eel.vvii. 1413, i.532). In 1883 ho 
moved loi an ehihiitale roliunof eloeloral 
skallsUesi, whieh inlliu'iieed (lie iiToriii hill 

I ) 1 1884. At tho geueriil elect ion oi 1885 
Arnold was doloaled in tho iii'w I 3 ' iormeil 
division of Noilh iSallord. Ilo ulood iiguiii 
there in 1892 as a siqiporler ol homo ruin, 
wilh llio .s.imo ii'Mill, .mil ho was ili‘IViiii>d 
in 1802 for North Dotsol. He did nol 10 
enter the House of Commons, An 11 Hberiil 
imperialist Arnold gradtiallv lost sympathy 
w'illi llio oflieial jiohey ol Hi(> hhenil piirt,y' 
and in ]90() ho iip|ioseil the •views of Hir 
Henry Oamjiholl-Jimnuiniiau (q. v. iSnpi»t, 

II] on the conduct of tho South Afi'icnn war. 

Abandoning party polilie.s, Arnold ikv 

voted his onoigie.s to iirolilimwj of mnniin|iiil 
government. Jn 1889, on the Immalion of 
the London county cminoil, lio uas eleeled 
an alderman for nix yearn; he was le- 
elcclod in 1895 for lliree, and iigiiin in 
1898 for fiix }ic(wh. On 12 Mnrcli 189.') 
he was oliOHon ehairmau, and was U'-eleelcd 
on 10 March I89(i. Huih eiijo) iiig Ihn nnii(ite 
dialinotion of holding llie ollico lor mirf'e 
than one year. On 18 .Inly 1.895 ho wins 
knighted, and Camhi'idgo liesloued on Inijn 
till) lion, degree of LL.H. in 1897. He dicjil 
at 46 Kcnsinglon Park (larileiiH on 20 Aliiiy 
1902, and 'was buried at Oravwieial. Ihi 
1867 ho married Amelia, only datighlerof 
Caplain 11. B. Hyde, OOtli regiinont, of 
Oiwtie Hydo, co, Cork, who mirvived. him 
wiHioiit i.s.sue. She hmiuled 11 tuiliuliu'.Hhip 
ill his memory at Girl on Oolli'i'e, On in In idi'e, 
ami a lirass memorial liililet liie. Iieen 
placed there. 

I'l’imes and VVeiitininHiiii’ tlir/elle, 21 iMiiy 
1992; TiiiBloy, Haiidmn HccolleiiliiMm of nu 
Old PiililiHlier, 1909, ii, (17 ; T, 11. H. Eseiitt, 
Masters of English ifiiumiiliHiii, 1911 ; Mnn 
and Woiiica of tho Time, 1899; piivate in. 
formation from Miss Ariinlil. 1 0, 8. \V, 

ARNOLP, Hill KHWfN (1832 11)04), 
poet and Joumallsii, bom at (h'aveseiul nu 
10 Juno 1832, wan .sceuud aon ol Koliert 
Coles Arnold of Wliavfons. li'ramtield, mul. 
cider brother of Sir Arllnir Arnold [q, v, 
Siippl, 11). Ediieatcd at King’s Seluiii!, 
Boohosler, and at King’s Colli'go, Loudon, 
whore ho was a fi'icndly vivid of F, W. 
(iloan) Farrar (1850-1), Edwin obiiuiied a 
echolarabip al University Co liege, Gsiowl, in 
1851 and graduiiind B.A. in 1854 iiml M.A, 
in 1856 , Although ho won only a ilurd 
class in the Hnal iilaBtiieal seliool', lio read 
Greek poetry with anlhUBiasm, and in 1802 
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ho obl.aiiu'd tlio Newdigalo willi an ornate 
poom on ‘ Bclsha^zar’i;; Fenat.’ ’‘jlua waw pub- 
lished separately (1852) and was also loiaaiiod 
to form nexL year ihc ataplo of an elegant 
volume, ‘Poems Nairativo and T-yiioal ’ 
(Oxiord, 18511). DodioaLotl to Lady Walde- 
gravo, ArnolrlN ‘ Pocm.s ’ obtained t ho cliia- 
tinction ot a review, on ‘ The two Arnolds, ’ 
in ‘ lllaokwood ’ (Minch ISSt). In America, 
many ycai.s later, Matthew Arnold lonnd 
himsell crL'dited to an ombarrassing oxlent 
with the poetical baggage of Ids namesake. 
After a short period as second Ruglish 
master at King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, Arnold was in 1856 nominated 
prineipal of the govoriimoiit Doooan College 
at Poona. On .settling there ho was elected 
a follow of Bombay IJniver.sity. He soon 
.studied Eastern languages, and maalcred not 
only those ol India but also Turkish and 
Peiaian. A ancoosalul lianslation of ‘Tho 
Book of OoodCounaoIs. DToiu tlio vSantikrit 
of tho llilopacldsa,’ with pleasing iihisira- 
tiona by Harrison Woir (1861), dctlicatod 
to Ilia Ih'st wilo, indioatos hts rapid at- 
traotum to Oriental study, llonlso wrote 
a pamphlet on education in India (ISOtl), 
pleading for a more Heiontilic grafting ot 
Weatorn knowledge upon the loro of tho 
li!a,st, and a ‘ lli.stoiy of the Mar<(ui.s of 
Halhouaio’s Adminislralion’ (2vols, 1802-5). 
Ili.s demeanour us pi iueijial during tho trying 
times of tlioinuliny won him oomiuoiidntiouH 
from tlio Indian govcrmiioul. 

During a visit lo P,iif'lancl in 1801 Arnold 
obtaiiiei i through n elmnec advortmomonl tho 
po.st of loader-writer on llio ‘ Daily T’olo- 
griiph,’ wliifili doscipli Moses I.ovy [ip v. | was 
just HCtling io Avork lo legonoraio. This 
aiipoiuimcnt Ihially doiorniinod liLs career. 
11 is coll cagu e George A iigiifi lu s Sa la describes 
inliis ‘ Beniinisoenoi's’ huwin tho earlydays 
of 1862 the Ha, stem nioma Hast begun 
to make itself fidt in the leading arficles of 
tho ‘ Daily 'iVlognipl).' drnokl and flula 
were responsible, perbaps, in about equal 
nioasuro for Iho roaring tones in wliieh 
the ‘Telegraph’ liegaii about lliis lime lo 
answer back tho Ihundor o£ ‘T'iio Time.s ’ 
newspaper {see Ma'I'tiihw Aiwotu’s Vrknd- 
Ahip'a (farlmui, 1 87 1 ). On 'rhorutou Hunt’s 
death in 1872 Artiolcl hoeatnea chief edllor 
of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and wiih tlio 
proprietors mifi roaiioTiHible for the despatoh 
of aoTUe enterprising ami iiupoitant joornal- 
istio miBsions, that of George fiinith jq- v.] 
to Assjuia in 1874, that ot H. M. Stanley 
(jointly with tho ‘Em York Herald’) to 
complete the discon'ries of Livlngatone in 
the same year, and thaii of Wii' If. H. JoZm- 
ston lo Kilima-Njai'o in 1884. Avnold’a 


Oriental Imowledgo jiroved of vital influence 
on his editorial ivoi k, and as a oliampion of 
Turkey through tho Russo-Turlrish war and 
of Loid Lyt(ou’,s forwaid policy in Tiiclia 
ho helped to mould pnblio opinion, lie 
was made C.S.l. wlioii Qnooii Vieloiia Avaa 
proclaimed Empress of India mi I Jan. 1877. 
In 1879 ho pubiisheil the epic p.iem ‘ The 
Light of A,»ia,’ lo whieli ho owed most of 
his fame. In blank in-rso, ot Orienlal 
lii.vuiiauco, in wliieli colour and music were 
blended in tho Tonny.sonian manner with 
heightened olfeets, Arnold hero presented 
the picturasque and iialhotio elemenlR 
of the Buddhist legend and tho life of 
Gautama. Tlio moral dootrinc,s wero those 
to wliieh Europoaiw had been accustomed 
all their lives, but tho sotting was now to 
English and American readers. The poem 
aroused tho animo, shies of many pulpits, 
but (here weio sixty editions in England 
and eighljf in Amei'ica, and translations 
were nnmo'inus. A sequel appeared in 189 1 
as ‘ 'L'lio Light of the World,’ and proved 
a eign.il failure. 

After twenty-eight suecoastiil years in the 
cdilorial room, where hts st.alf of writers 
included Edwiud Dicey, James Macdoiiell, 
H. 1). 'I’raill, and otlier.s. Arnold, who was 
inailo K..C',I,E. in J888, became a travel" 
ling commissioner of tho paper. In 
August. 1889 ho started with his daiighi.er, 
Katharine Lilian, npoiui long ramble chiefly 
devoted to the Paeflio enasl. and Japan. 
As a picturesrpio tourist in boolts like 
‘ India Revisited ’ (1886), ‘ Seas and Lands’ 
(1891), ‘ Wandorhig Words’ (1894), and 
‘ East and West ’ (1806) (.studies of Egypt, 
India, and Japan), ho has liad few rivals. His 
first visit lo Japan rva.s oflen rapBalocI, 
and ho was fascinated by tlis arltsl.io and 
social side of Japanese life. His writingB 
on Japan helped to spread in England 
Optimist ic views of Japanese progress and 
oidtiiro. In 1891 he undertook a reading 
tour in America, and lie roooivod iiiimBroiiB 
ioreign decorations from Turkey, Persia, 
■Siam, and Japan. 

During the last nine or ten yeans of 
his life ids siglit gradually failed, but in 
spilo of infirmitii'a ho maintained a boon 
intorcat in contemporary affairs. In 180fi 
ho dctlioatecl to his third wife ilia iiitot' 
eating story of the wrongs of an Indian 
eullivator ealled ‘ 'I’ho Qaesn’s Justice,’ 
and ill 1896 ho dedloated to tlm Duchess 
ol York, afterwards Queen Mary, his 
‘ Tenth Muao and Other Poems, including 
many RemloringR of Japanese '^uta.”* 
He died at his howso in Bolton Gardens, 
Jjondon, on 34 March 1904; he was 
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oieniatcd at Bruukwood and Mb ashes 
besto^^ed in the ohapol of his old college 
at Oxford. A portrait by James Aroher 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy hi 
1890. He mariiod (1) in 1834 lialhiirine 
Elizabeth [d. 1804), daughter of Bov. Theo. 
Biddulph of Bristol ; (2) Faimio Maiia. 
Adelaide (rf. 1889), daughter of Rev. W. 11. 
Chamiirig of Bo.ston, CJ.S.A. ; he issued 
‘ In my Lady’s Praise ’ in the year of her 
death ; (3) Tama KuroKawa of Scud,iL, 
Japan, who survives him. Ho loft is.siio 
Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold, the author, and 
lour other cluldrcii, two sous and two 
daughters. 

Arnold was a copious and animnled 
writer, and where he is describing actual 
oveiita, often vivid and terse. Somewhat 
insensitive to the linei' Idiida of metrical 
elTeot, he is ns a poet over-sortsuoua, and 
(lit times allows Ms glowing imagery to 
vitiate Ms taste. Ho confidently o.xpeoted 
the reverBion of the laurealoahixi after 
Lord Tennyson’s death. 

Apart from those akoady enumerated, his 
original works include (chiefly iu verse) : 1. 

‘ Orisolda, atragcdy.ancl oilier poems,’ 1866. 

2, ‘The Wreck of the Nortliorn Belle,’ 1857. 

3. ‘ The Poets of Greece,’ J 869. 4. ‘ Indian 

Pocky,’ 1881. 6. ‘ Pearls of the Faith,’ 

1883. 6. ‘ The Secret of Heath,’ 1885. 7. 

‘ Lotus and Jewel,’ 1887. 8. ‘ With Sa‘di 
ill the Garden,’ 1888. 9. ‘ Jnpoiiica. ’ 

(papers from ‘Soribner’s Magazine ’), 1892. 
10. ‘ Potipliar’s Wife,’ 1892. 11. ‘ Adzunia ’ 
(aatoryo£aJapanoi30 marriage), 1893. 12. 
‘The Voyage of Itliobal,’ 1901. Among 
his translations are ‘ Political Poems by 
Victor Hugo and Garibaldi ’ (under initials 
E. A.), 1868 ; ‘ Hero and Leaiidci’,' from 
Musmiis, 1873 ; ‘ The Indian Song of 
Songs from the Jayadova,’ 1876 ; ‘ Indian 
Idylls from the Mah&hharatn,’ 1883 and 
1886 ; ‘ The Ohaura panohfisika,’ 1890 ; 
‘Sa'di’s Gulistan,’ parts i.-iv. 1800. Ho 
was also author of ‘ A Simple Translitoral 
Grammar of Turkish,’ 1877. A colleotioii 
of his poetical works came out in 1888. 
Seleotiona appeared in the same year and 
‘ The Edwin Arnold Birthday Book ’ in 1885. 

[The Times, 20 March 1904 ; Daily Tele- 
graph j Athenfeum j Illustrated London Nows 
(portrait) ; Alfred Austin’s Reminiscences, ii. 
175 J Hatton’s Jonmalistio London; Arena, 
April 1904; Men of the Time; llookinan, 
1901, xlii. p, 373 (caiicatnro by Phil May); ! 
Brit. Mufl. Cat, ; private iui'ormation.J 

ARNOLD, GEORGE BENJAMIN 
(1832-1902), organist and musical com- 
poser, born on 22 Dec, 1832 at Petworth, 


Sussex, wu-s Hoii of I'lcuorick 

Arnold, oigaiiist of the iiarish church 
there, by Ids wife Mary. Ilo wim ailioied 
lo George William Ghaul [ip v.], the 
organist of Wiuolic.ster GalhciliMl, iu 1849, 
and on Chartl’s death Iho luliclcn wcio 
iriinslorrcd lo hifi succc.'ihor, Dr. iSaiuuel 
Sebastian Wesley |<p v.|. Arnold was 
organi.sl siiccchsivcly at St. (loIuiuba’H 
College, Raihiuniham, iiciir 1 lubliii (1 8.52), 
St. Mary’s Uhurcli, Tortpiay (18.11)), and Now 
College, Oxiord ( 1 860). He giiuluatcd JVIuh, 
Bae. at Oxford iu 1853 ami Mu.s, Doo. 
in 1860. In 1865 ho Huereeded Wesley 
at Winehestor, rolaitiing the po.sl for the 
jc.st of hia life. He wan a fellow of tiu) 
College of OigauialH, aeliug long an an 
o.xaminor lor Hurt body, Uo died at 
Winchester on 31 Jan. 1902, ami WiU) 
buried thoro. He maiiicd on 6 June 1867 
Mary Lucy Roherts, who survived him with 
three sous and a daughtoi’. An alabaaler 
tablet to his mcmoiy, with a (luolation 
from one of his works, wa.s irlaccd in the 
north tvanRcjit of the uathcdral in 1904. 

Arnold, whoso sympathies rvoro with 
Bach and his schooi, was a compobaw, 
chiefly oi church music. Him piihliHlied 
compo,sitioiiH inoludo a national ,‘iuug, ‘ Did 
England’ (1854); nn oriitovio, ‘ Ahab,’ 
produced by the Nalimiul Choral Society 
at Exeter Hall (1864); ‘ Seimuuhcrib,’ 

a sacred cantala, j)i'uduocd at the ( tlimc.imlcr 
festival of 1883; ‘The Song of tlio Ho- 
docmed,’ written Jor and litoduecd at HI, 
Jamos’s Churoh, Now York (1891) ; ‘ An 

orohcsfral uilroduetiuu and eliorns in pralfio 
of King Alfred,' pori'omiofl at the inaugu- 
ration of the Alfreil Memorial at Whiclu'iilcv 
iu 1901, besides two motuta, two irsahiu), 
anthems, pari, songs, and two sonahiH. 

IMusieal TimcR, Nov. 1901, Wiircli 1902 
(with portrait), Muy 1902; Brown and Slrnl- 
ton. Musical iliog., 1897 ; Brit. Miin, Cirt, ; 
private iufornration.'l K. t‘, 

ARNOLD, WILLIAM THOMAS (1862- 
1904), author and journalist, borir at 
Hobart, T/wtnrmiia, on .18 Sopfc. 1853, wtus 
eldest son and second chiht of Thomas 
Ai-nold [q. v. Suppl. 1], uephow of Matih(nv 
Arnold [q. v. Suppl. IJ, and ginndaon of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby Tt-v.]. His motlwr 
was Julia, daughter of William (Stiwll, 
registrar of deeds, Hobart. His oklw 
sister is tho well-known novoJifll Mrs. 
Humpluy Ward. On tho roturj; of liiti 
par^onls to England in 1859 Arnold lived 
mainly with hi.s father’s kindred at .{fox 
How, Aatblosido, From JB62 to 1865 ho 
was at the Oratory ISchool, Biwuinghani, 
where his father was clBssioirl niHster under 
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John Honry Newman [q. v.]. When 
Thomas Arnold loll, the Roman cal.liolic 
olmroh, Ilia son was aunt, l,o Riigby, whore 
ho lived for a year wilh the luiiidmaalcr, 
Prederick Toinjilo | q. v. Huppl. II], and then 
in Soptomhor 18G0 onlcrod Gharlos Arnold’a 
honso. Ho mafrioulafod on U Oct. 1871 
at University Collcgo, Oxiord, then under 
tho inastonship ol' G. G. Bradley | q. v. Sup])l. 
Ill and nhsk'd io n, scholarship in 
1872. lie took a sooond class both in 
honour moderations (in 1373) and in 
lit. hum. (in 187C). Alter graduating 
B.A. in 187(1 Arnold .settled at Oxford, 
oomljining litorai'y work witli piivalo 
coaoliing. 

In 1870 ho won tho Arnold prize with 
an essay on _‘Tlio Rom.an Syatoni of 
Provincial Adniinistrnlion to tho Accoasion 
of Conatantino tho Groat.’ d’lio work, 
which was _ published in 1870, wasi a 
tliorough digest of the liter, xry and opi- 
graidiiu soui'ooa, mid ia ihu ehiof English 
authority. A now edition, roviacd from tho 
author’s note.s by E. H. Shuokhui'gh f(p v. 
flilp)il. ri|, ajipi'arod po.sl.liumouBly in 1000. 

Ill 1 870 Arnold adopted the jirolossion of a 
journalist, joining thestatl of tho ‘Manohoa- 
tor Gnai'diaii ’ and .sotding at Mancho&tor. 
As wriler and sub-erlii.ur ho dovotcid his vor- 
energy to tho ‘ Miinahostor Guardian ’ 
for fioventeen years. A Gladstonian lilioral 
in politicj.s, ho fought with courage and 
conaistonoy through i,ho long liomo rule 
oontrovomy of 1883-05. Subaoquontly, in 
‘ Gorman Ambitions as they affoot liritnin 
and tho Uniiod Status’ (1003), a colloolioii 
o! hiloiw mnirihcUed io tho 

bSppolator* midor llie .signaturo ‘Vigilans 
ol) /liquiis,’ Arnold jmivod his mastery of 
foreign conleinporary Iltoraturo and' his 
ability to draw prudent deductions from 
it. ^ But history, lilevatiiro, and art 
contiinu’d to coinpntu with politics for 
his iiiioKwt. Ifo liolpod to devolop tho 
litorary sootioii of tho ‘ ManclKwtor 
Guardian,’ and ho (’acourtigotl local 
lu'tisiis. taking an uotivo part in tho 
establishmout of tho Manoliastor iSchool 
of Art. His houso at ManchoHtor was tho 
(iontro of an iui.oriiating political, literary, 
and artistic oirolo. 

Arnold iiover coasod to dovolo hitt scanty 
Idaiu'o iiO Roman history. Tn 1886 ho 
published a critical edition of tho section 
on _ tho Pmiio war in his grandfather’s 
‘ .History of Romo ’ ; and oontribntions 
botwoon 1880 and 1895 to the ‘English 
IXiBiorioal Review’ showod tho strength 
of his intorcat in mioiont history. As 
years wont on Arnold grow foslldionS 
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over writing on his ohoaen subjoat ; ond 
though to tho last ho kept up with the latest 
research, eight ohaptcra of an inoompleto 
liistory of the oarly Roman ompiro, post- 
humously oditecl by E. Fiddoa uiidor tho 
tillo of ‘Studies iu Roman Imperialisni ’ 
(1906), aro all that remain of his accumu- 
lated material. They bear witness to iiia 
width of knowledgo, maturity of thought, 
eaations tompoi’. 

Spinal diaeaso corajiollod Arnold’s rotiro- 
mont from tho ‘ M.anehosLor Gnarthan ' 
in 1898, and next year ho movod to 
London, whero ho was for a time still 
ahlo to soo friends and to write a little. 
Occasionally ho travelled south. On his 
return from a visit to St. Jean-de-Luz lio 
died at Carlylo Square, Chelsea, on 29 May 
1904. He was buried at Littlo Shelford, 
near Cauiliridgo. In 1877 Arnold married 
Henrietta, daughior of Charles Wale, J.P., 
of Lil.tlo iShoHoid, and granddaughter of 
Archbisliop Whatfily [q. v. | ; aho HUrvived 
him mthout i.ssuo. 

In iiddilion to f,ho publications already 
mentioned Arnold Issued a scholarly 
ediiion of Keats (1884; now edit. 1007). Ho 
was a contributor to T. Humphry Ward’s 
‘ English Poets ’ (1880-2) ; and some ponc- 
tratiiig dramatic reviews by him wore 
publisherl in ‘Tlic Manchester Stage, 
1880-1900 ’ (1900). Ho revised hia father’s 
edition of Dryden’s ‘ Essay of Drainatie 
Poesy ’ in 1908. 

[Mfimoir of William Thoma.s Arnold 
(with portnait) by his Bister, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and his oolleaguo nf tho Mimohcstor 
(hiacdiau, G. & Mmitaguo, 2.W7 ; Tho Timos, 
no May 1901 ; Maucdioatar Guardian, 30 May 
1904 ; Quarlovly Boviow, Oct. 1903 ; Rugby 
School Register, 1842-1874, p. 260, 1 902 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888.]. G. S. W. 

AENOLD-POHSTER, HUGH OATCE- 
LEY (1855-1909), author and politician, 
born on 19 Aug. 18,56 at BnwHsh in 
Dovonslurc, was second son and tliird child 
in the family of two sous aud two daughters 
of William Uelaliokl Arnold [q. v.], aomc- 
tirao director of ]>ublio instruction m the 
Punjab. His mother was Prances Amio, 
daughter of General John Anthony IIodg.son. 
Thoiuaa Arnold [q. v.], headmaster of 
Rugby, was Ills grandfather, and Matthew 
Arnold [q. v, Siippl. I] his uncle. His 
q)arcnt.s took lum out to Kaiigiu when he 
wan four months old. There his taotlior 
died in 1868 ; next year the four children 
were sent hofne to England, and the father, 
who followed them, died at Gibraltar on 
9 April 1869. The orphaned ohildten were 
at otloe adopted by theii' father's eldest 
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aisfcor, Jjxuo ftlartlui-, and hur Ixusband, 
William Bchvaid BovuIcl' |q. v.], wko li.ul 
no cliildven of their own. Poricct ooiiKd- 
ciico and affeclion marked for lile llic rela- 
tions liotweon foster-parojitB and adojitcd 
cliildi’cn. 

Prom a private achoul at Pixinouth kept 
by Ilia kinsman, John Ponrosu, Uiif!;lipa,%ed 
in 1809 to Iliigby, tlion Linder the licad- 
mastersliip of I’lCflcrick Toinplo; but when 
Q’cmjilo was siioceedcd by I)r. llaymau 
[q. V. kju2)pL IIJ Porater removed the boy 
and [ilaoed him under a private tiitoi-. On 
24 Jan. 1874 ho matrioiilated at University 
College, Oxford. There ho gradnated D.A. 
in 1877 with a tiist class in mode in history. 
Re only jn'oceeded BI.A. in 1900. At (lie 
time of leaving Oxford he witli liia brotliei' 
and .sislers foinially ag.suinetl tiro naino of 
Arnoid-Porster. 

Settling in London, Arnold-Porstor read 
for the bar in the chambers ol Mr. R. A. 
IiTGall (now K.C.) and was called to 
Lincoln’s Inn on 5 Nov. 1879. There was 
early {jraniiso ol a lucrative practice, but 
on Porstor’s appointinont as chief scorctiuy 
for Ireland in tho second Gladstone 
odrainistralion in 1880, Arnold-Forster, his 
adopted son, bocaino his private secretary, 
and he shared Poivster’s labours, an.xietiefl, 
and incessant perils through tho next two 
years. During this period, too, he gave 
first proof of Iiis literary aptitudes, in 
1881 he published anonymously ‘ Tho 
Truth about tlic Laud League,’ a damaging 
collection of facta, spoeohes, and documents, 
which ran through many editions and 
helped to discredit the nationalist cause 
in Groat Britain. TJicnocfoi'tli Arnoid- 
Porster wrote much on irolitical and social 
que.stiouB in the pretis or in indo])ondcnt 
books. 

f- In 1885 he became a jueiubor of 
the publishing firm of Cassell & Co., 
and devoted himself with oharactcriatic 
thoroughness to its affairs, until ho became 
absorbed in polities. Por Cassell’s ho 
prepiared many educational handbooks 
designed to propagate a wise patriotism. 
These works included ‘ Citizon Reader’ 
series (1886 and frequently ro-issned), de- 
scribing for ehildrim tho priuciplea and 
purposes of English institutions ; ‘ The 
Law's of Every-day Life ’ (1889) ; ‘ This 
World of Ours.’ lessons in geography 
(1891) ; ‘Tilings New and Old’ (1893, Eng- 
lish History readers in seven volmne.s) ; 
'History of England foi' Cliildren’ (1897); 
and, ‘ Our Great City ’ (1900), He w'as also 
largely concerned as a member of the tom 
of Cassoll.’s in tho preparation of ‘The 
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Universal Atliiii,’ which Huhia'quciilly lic,- 
enmo ’ Tlie ’(’imc.s Atlas.’ 

Meaiiwliilo lio iviis developing bis [lolilicid 
interests. lu 1881, ou the loinirliition ol 
tho Imperial ki'tieivilioii Ij'in'ua witJi 
Poislor lor ils prenideut, he became its 
.secretary, and theueeforwaid (‘ntluiHiimti 
cully iwlvocateci a clreim; union ol (he 
empire, actively suiipoi I iiij; tho elfoiis ol 
Mr. Jo.sepli Chiimbei'kiiti in that dircetion 
and idtiniately aeeepling Ills |ioliey ol 
tiirilf relorm and colonial ]ii'efciciu'e. From 
boyhood ho had dovoled liimself to ihe 
close sludy ol naval allaii's and of waiHtiipH. 
His love ol the sea wis iiisatialje, and 
he spent many a holiday cniisiug in a 
Thames barge, w'hicJi he (itied out m tpah! 
liomely fashion, lu I8K4 ho inspiri'd the 
Jatnnim artieloft ou ‘ 'I’he 'rridli about llio 
Navy’ (published by Mr. iSlejitI in Ihe 
‘Tall Mall Gay.otto’), which led (o a, large 
iiieri'aso in the navy estiniatOH iiudi'r tlm 
Glad-stonn government imd to cikIwivliimm 
of later government-H to |)laco Hie mivy 
oil a footing of adeipiato elficicacy. lu 
a forecast of ii modern naval hatllo enlilled 
‘In a Conning ‘I’ower ’ (1KS8, Sihcdil. IH9H) 
ho sliowcd a technical knowledgi' ^■(’m^u■lvab|(' 
in a civilian. 

As oarlji an 1881 ArnoJd-h’oj'sl ('r ilcolincd 
an invitation to stand for [iiirlianionl, un 
liberal eandidato for Oxford. In IKHli a 
siinilar invitation from Ih'vouport leil him 
to make several upeeolu's in that e.oiiHli- 
tiiency; but before tho eli'otion (of 18Kb) he 
followed Forster in diBsent from the libertil 
policy, especially in Egypt, and, ho rvithdrew 
his candidaturo. He joined the newly 
formed liberal nuionist party in 188(1 eh 
Gladstone’s adoption of home rule, mid twis 
deteated as a unionist candidal e in .IniK- 
1880_ for Darlington, and again at a, liye- 
elee.tion in 1888 for Hewshury. At (fm 
general election of 1893 he was eU'otetl 
ior West Belfast, aud relained that seat 
imlil 1900. As a iirivate member of 
parliament ho a,ddrosBed hiinself vvitli some- 
what imconpn-oraising iudeiK'nilenoe elLieily 
to naval, military, and imperiiii quesliniui, 
Tamphlets on ‘Our Tfome Army’ (1892), 
‘Army Letters’ (1898), and "J'he War Office, 
tho Army, and tho Eiujure ’ ( 1900) gave him 
somcrejiutationasa ci'ilic of niilitary affairs. 
Interesting himself during the early Htage.s of 
the. Boer war in land setilemftnfi" in Hmith 
Africa, ho pressed i.ho subject on tho 
attontion of Mr. Chamborlain, thmi Lioloiual 
secretary, who in August HlOO Bouf, out a 
comnu'asiou of inquiry with Arnold- Iforsler 
as chairman. Amid niMiy intorruptioiis 
and impedimonfa ho oimiiileioil his task 
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in SouUi, Ati'ica by Novoiubor, when he 
received nticl accepted Lord Saliabury’s 
ofl'er oi the office of aeorc'tary oi the ad- 
miralty. After dralliug Iho report oi the 
South Alrioau land ocimmia&ion he entered 
on his now duties, lli.s chiel, Lord Sol- 
hornc, who had just Hucceeded George 
Joachim (aftorwaids Lord) Go.sohcn [q. v. 
Siippl. II| ns first lord of the adniualty, 
sat ill the House of Lords. Arnold- JPorster 
consequontly represented tlio fidmiralty in 
the House of Cnminon.s, and exeicised there 
more authority than usually belongs to a 
Hubordinato minister. At the admiralty he 
actively helped to carry out the drastic 
reforms which Lord Selboruc initiated, 
mainly on the ijsph-ation of Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Fisher. He was pro- 
minent in fonnnlating the admiidatrativo 
mensiires lequired by the new sehemo of 
naval tiaining ; ho directed much adinini- 
strativo eneigy to the standardisation of 
dimen.siotis £Uid material in the navy, and 
to (ho higher organisation of delenoo with 
a view to the noodhil correlation oi naval 
and military preparations of (ho Itingdoin 
and om))iro ; ho helped in the reconstme- 
tion of the oonrmitleo of imperial dol'enoo. 

Ill the autumn ol scecssions from Uie 
cabinet owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s pronml- 
galion ol t.he policy of tiirilC roforni led to 
a rcoonstniolion oi Mr. lialfoiir’.s ininiRti’y 
[boo OAVMNnisii, SinsNarar Comi-tok, 
eighth Ltritia off DnvoKamnn, Supjil. IT; 
RiTcanm, OrrAiunas TnoMaoN, insl Bakon 
lliTOiiria OF Du>rnKE, Suppl. llj. Arnold- 
li’orster, an ardent Hiififiorter oi tarilT re- 
form, now entered the oabinet as secretary 
of state for war in succeHsioii lo Mr. St. John 
ilrodrick, now Viscount Midlelon, wdio bo- 
canio fiecrotary of state for India. Ho was 
Ihereiijion admitled in tho privy oonncil. 
During his recent holidays a si’voro strain 
had pc'rniaiiontly affected Arnold- Foi’bter’s 
heart, and ho was iheiieelorth hampered by 
increasing debility, but ho threw hiniaolf 
into tho task oi reorganitiirig the war oflieo 
and tho military loreca of tho crown with 
indeifatigablo miergy. Tho royal coni- 
misHiou on tho South African war had 
lately reported* and seliomes of reform 
wore rife. Tho government had already 
decided to appoint a small oommitUio to 
advise on tiro rcoonskuclion of the machiii- 
ory of tho war offioo, One of Arnold- 
Forstor’s first adniinistrativo acts was to 
appoint ViBCOiint iMior, Sir John Fisher, 
and Sit Oeerge Sydenham Clarke as tho 
solo momborB of tlus committee, whoso 
report reaiilfced in the constitution, on a now 
and oBtahliahed footing, of tho committee 


of imperial dofcnoe, and in the recou- 
b 1 ruction of the hii'rarohy of tho war office 
more or less on the model of Lho board of 
admiralty. Other K'Jorms were initiated 
by Amold-Forstor, but Ids definite views 
on probleniH of military organisation did 
not always find acec])tance willi oolleaguea, 
who w'orc distracted by other political 
issues, and by the growing woaknoaH of tho 
government. Stiff in opinion, ulear and 
incisiveine.vprcHsion, lie was jicrliaps a little 
intolerant oi tho views of nlhcis equally 
entitled to bo heard ; nevertheless ho 
seciu'ed the accopianoo of tho lines on which 
in his judgment tlio general staff of tho 
army ought to bo organi.sod. But many 
of lus general schemes were frustrated by 
Mr. Baltour’a resignation on 4 Hooember 
11)05, and Ids measures wore not adopted 
by his successor. 

In lOOfi, owing to the distanoe of tho 
conatituenoy and his decline of physical 
strength, he retiri'd Iroui the roprcaontation 
of West Bellast, and was rotunicd for 
Croydon. In the .same year ho published 
‘ 'J'ho Army in lOOfi ; a Policy and a 
Vindication,’ Ida oun ostiniato ol tho needs 
ol the army and an accouiit of Ids 
aclmiaistration. In op)io,sition ho was 
onorgotio in his orilioism of tho military 
policy of Viaoount Haldane, Ida siiooeasor 
at tho war offieo. His last litorary effort 
was ‘ Military Heeds and Military Policy ’ 
(1908), with an introduction liy Fiold- 
marslial Earl Roberts, an attempt to 
ej.])o.sn tho clorocta which ha saw in the 
liberal war ininiater’a Hohoinc.s. 

In 1907, aft or recovering from a grave 
attack of illness, ho wont ivith his wife and 
a son to Jamaica rm the invitation of Sir 
Alfred Jones [q. v, Suppl. II] in order to 
attend a conforenoo of the Imptaial Cotton- 
Growing AsRoeiation. During his stay 
tlioro a terrible earthquake dovastatorl 
Kingston, and destroyed Port Royal. 
Thoncotorth his health Rtcarlily lailod, 
although ho oontinuod Ida poHtical work with 
cvomplary fortitude. Tie died suddenly at 
Ida London residonoo in iSouth Kensington 
on 12 March 1909, and was buriotT at 
Wroughkm, WiltHhire, tho parish in which 
hts fathor-iu-law lived. In 1884 Arnold- 
Forster married Mary, oldest daughter 
ol Morvyti Herbert Nevil Story-Maafcolyne 
[q. V. Snppl. IIJ. She survived fdtn with 
lour sons. 

With tho shadow of death long hanging 
over him, no man, aa Mr. Balfour romarkod 
after his death, was *moro absolutely 
absorbed in a great and unselfish desire 
to oarty ont his own publio duty.’ Hia 
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speeches ia paiiiamont wore models of 
lucid exposition. Ilo spoke, aa ho wrote, 
easily, fluently, and with an orderly evo- 
lution of his topics. Ho made no uao ol 
rhetorical ornamont, but bo seldom wearied 
his hearors, and never oonfiiscd tlieni j>y 
any slovcnlinc.S 3 of preparation or obscurity 
of expression. 

He proved Ida versatility by publisliiiig, 
besides the wnrlta mentioned, ‘ Wiuit to do 
and how to do it’ (1884), a manual of the 
laws affecting the hoii.siug and sanitation 
of London ; ‘ Tho Coming of tlio Kilo- 

gram ’ (1808, 2nd edit. 1900), a deleiicoof 
tho metric system ; and ‘ Englisli yocialisni 
of To-day’ U908, 3 edits.). 

[Amemoir by Ids wife, 1910, witlialist nflii.s 
more impoitant writings; Hanaard’H Dobalos; 
Tlio Times, 13 Maioh 100!) ; peraonal know- 
ledge; private information.! J. 11. 'I'. 

ARTHUH, WILLIAM (1810-1901), 
Wesleyan divine, born at Ulcuduu, co. 
Antrim, on 3 Rcb. 1819, wa.s son of James 
Arthur, whoso ancestors belonged to tlio 
counties of Limerick and Clare, by his 
wife Margaret Kennedy, who was of 
Scottish and Ulster dcsoent. Shortly 
after his birth his father removed to 
Westport, CO. Mayo. Brought up as an 
Episcopalian, ho became a Wesleyan 
methodist, and began to preach at the ago 
of sixteen, when, coming to England, ho 
entered Hoxton academy for the training 
of We,sleyan ministci's. Resolving to engage 
in inisaion work, he sailed for India on 
16 April 1839, under the auspices of tho 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. In India 
he laboured at Guhbi, about eighty miles 
north-west of Bangalore; but his health 
gave way, and ho retiumocl to England in 
1841. In 1842 he was stationed at Wc.sloy’.s 
chapel, City Road, Loudon. Erom 184(1 
to 1848 he labourod in Rranoc, first al, 
Boulogne and then in Paris. In 1849 and 
1860 Ins ministry was in London, at Hindo 
Street and Great Queen Street. Prom 1851 
to 1868 ho was one of tho senretarios of tho 
Wesleyan Missionary iSooioty, and ho was 
an honorary seoretary 1888-91, Ifroin 
1868 to 1871 he was principal of tho 
Methodist College, Belfast. 

Meanwhile he was elected a member of 
the legal hundred in 1856, and was 
president of tho Wesleyan Conferenoo in 
1866. Li 1888 he settled at Oannoa, 
where he preaelied oeeaaioiially in the 
Presbyterian church. Ho died at Cannes 
on 9 Maroh 1901. He married on 18 June 
1850 Elizabeth Ellis Ogle of Loode, who 
bore him six daughters. i 

Arthur rendered good servioos to Iris j 


ohuroh in its foreign misfiiou work, in 
its odiicatioiial ciUvr[iiwo, niul in ihi limue 
mitjaiou. To 1 urn was duo iln Molropotitan 
Chapel Building Eiiiid in LS02, atui ho 
syiupathistHi wnlh Hugh I’rico Ihiglu's 
[(|. V. iSup])). 11] ill bis ‘forward move- 
ment,’ (••specially in modifying tho three- 
years’ systom of piislorate. Ifiii |]orl,rait 
by Gooch is in iioiwesiiicm of Iuh ibuighler, 
Miss Arlhur. 

Artbur’.s chief infliiiinee was eMivoised 
through liiu wiilingH. ‘The Tmigue of 
Iriro ’ (18.66; I81li ed. )8u9) .seis forth in 
glowing laiignago and with great weiiltli 
of illuHtration tlio iiupoiiiiiiee of Hpiriliial 
power ill lile. ’Phree books (re.it of 
Italy and tlie I’iipiiey; ‘ ll.nly in 'i'liiiisirion ’ 
(I8(i0; (1th oil. 1877) deserilieH a visit in 
1859; ‘ Tho Modern , love ’( 1873) roviewn 
tho colleotcd Hjiia-elies of l'o[ie I’ins I ; 
“’The Pope, the K.iug.‘< and. (lie I’eople ’ 
(1877, S voIh.) is a hifil.ary of (he inipiiey 
from tho issue of the ‘Syniilnis’ in 1861 
to tho Vatican Cminciil id 1879; Arthur 
consulted tho best iiiUthorilie.s in Il.idiMu 
and Gorman, and crilieiHoil mlvei'sely 
Manning’s ‘True iSlory of the Valieiiu 
Oounoil’ (1877). 

Besides tho books menlimieil aiid iiiimer- 
ou.s Bormons, lootures and piuiiplilids, 
Arthur’s works ineliide: (. vA Mitiniou 
to the .(Vlysore,’ 1847. 2, ‘Tho iSiieeessfiil 
Merchant; a Life of Hainuel Hudgcll,’ 
1852. 3. ‘The .I’eo] lie’s Day,’ 18.65; 1 Hlmd. 
1856; an appeal to Lord iSl,iin)iiy ngiiinnl 
the opening of Exdii hi lions ml Eimilay, 
4. ‘Life of Gideon Oiiseley, Urn Irish 
Evangolist,’ 1876. 

[VVilliam ArlJmr : a l)iot.i'n)iliy, liy 'Pim.i. li, 
8(ophou‘ii)ii, i>. ()., 1!)()7 ; (Irnotshimk, Uitdory 
of filethodiiml in Iri'kuul, 188, 'i ; pjivid'ti 
iuformatioii. I (!, (1, 1. 

ASHBY, HEN 11 Y ( I84(b 1908), |ihynieiau, 
bom at Carshalton, Hurrey, nu 8 Maroh I H46, 
was the son of John and GhiirloM.o Ashby, 
both mombera of tho Soiiieliy of Eriend'n, 
Educated firstly at Aekivortli Sehool, near 
Pontefract, Oiurtfrom 18(14 at the li'louiulec’N 
JnH(,ituto, Ackworlli (lielongiug aluu to the 
Society of Eriends), ..Aslihy afi.er some 
oxporienco as a leaehor entered Guy’s 
Hospital. Winning tho gold medal fur 
cliiiical medioino, ho was for two years 
assistant in tho physicdogioal laliuratiiry 
and also resident nb.stetrie «,nd hmise physi- 
oiati. Ho was admitted M.ll.Cl.H, In 1873 
and gi-aduated M.B. in Hi74 and M,i), in 
1878 with a gold medal in the IJnivt'r.sity 
of London. In 1876 lie was appoinl/d 
demonstrator of anatomy and physiology 
in the Liverpool Sohool of Modieino and 
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jiaaisLajit phyBician to tlio Liverpool Infirm- 
ary lor Ohilclron. In 1878 lie removed to 
Manolie&lor to become honorary plij'sioiau 
to the Manchoater Hospital tor Disoasea of 
Children (known aa fondlobnry Hospital). 
I'rom 1880 to 1882 he wag evening lecturer 
on animal piiysiology in tlio Owens College, 
andJroin 1880 till death lecturer on disoaBos 
of oliiklron, first in the Ow(3ns College and 
then in the Victoria University, llo be- 
came a member in 1883 and a fellow in 1890 
of the Royal College of Physicians. An 
active member of the medical societies of 
Manchostor, ho promoted the transfor- 
mation of the microscopical section of tho 
Medical Society into the Pathological Society 
(1885), of which he was the first president 
(1886-0). He also was president of tho 
Medical Society and of tho Medico- lithical 
Association. In 1002, when the British 
Medical Association visited Manchester, ho 
was president ol iho section on children’s 
diseases, 

A.shby, ivho rapidly ao(piirod a very largo 
practice as consultant on children’s diseasc.s, 
zealously devoted liimself to tho wolLaro oi 
poor children, lie was honorary consulting 
pliysioian oi tho scliools in and near Man- 
chester for tlio crippled and deaf and dumb. 
When the Manchester ciiuoation cominitteo 
undertook tiio education ot the fcoble,- 
iniudod chiklnju, lie helped mid rojiortod 
on the woi'k uiiollieially for two years 
(1902), and was apeoial inodioal advisor to 
the committoG from 1904. In 1904 he gave 
iinpoi'tant oTidenoo before tlio dopart- 
nieutal oorumittuo on physical deteriora- 
tion appointed by the lord president 
of tho council. OI especial value was tho 
medical advice and guidance which Ashby 
gave Miss Mary Dendy, who buccessMly 
founded in 1898 the Lancashire and Oheshiro 
society for the permanent care of the feoblo- 
luindcd; tlio object being not only to 
oduciito such poraous but to talio care of 
them throiKjlioiit their Uvea, so ns to prevent 
them tnnismittiug their disability. Sohoola 
wore opened, and a colony wliioli waa 
established at Saiidlohridgo in Cheshire 
(1902) provided in 1911 acoomraodation for 
268 rosidontw, A royal commission on tho 
care and control of the fcehlo-mindod, before 
which Ashliy gave evideiioo of impottanoe 
in 1905, waa largely an outcome of Ashby’s 
sujipoi't of Miss Dondy’s enporijnents. In 
1906 on Aahiiy’a advice tho Manohestor 
education committee inaugurated a rosi- 
dential school for cripple ohilaron at Swinton, 
the only one of its Idnd under municipal 
adminiatration, Ashby enjoyed world- 
wide reputation as an export on diseases of 
VOL. nxvn,— SCI', n. 


chikheu, and his wards at Peudlebury were 
visited by physicians from the Conti- 
nent and America. In later life he closely 
studied the psychology of the child, and 
began a book on tho subject which ho 
did not live to ooniplotc. In 1905 ho 
delivered the Wiglitmaii" lecture on ‘Some 
nciiro 80 .s ot early life.’ 

Ho died on 6 July 1908 at hia residence, 
Didshury, Manohe.ster, and W'as cremated at 
tho Manchester oromatorium, his ashes being 
buried in St. James, Birch, churohyard. He 
married in 1879 Helon, daughter of the Rev. 
Eranois Edward Tuke of Borden, Kent, 
and left two sons, one of whom entered the 
medical profession, and one daughter. 

A memorial seholarsliip was founded by 
Ashby’s friends in the Victoria University of 
Manchester, to bo awarded triemiially for 
tlio encouragement of tho study of disease, s 
ol ohildrou. A tablet placed by the family 
at Peudlebury Hospital commemorates liia 
services to the institution. 

Apart from papers on diseases of children 
Ashby wrote with Mr. George Arthur 
Wright : ‘ Discasos of Chilchen, Medical 

and Surgical ’ ( 1899 j 6th ed, 1905), a stand- 
ard text- book. His other books were : 
‘ Notes oil Physiology ’ (1878 ; 8th cd. 1910, 
edited by Asliby’s sou, Hugh) and ‘ Health 
in tho Nursery ’ (1898 ; 3rd ed, 1908). 

[Poisonal kiiowlodge ; information from 
Mrs. Ashby, Mr. Iliigli Ashby, M.B, (Cumb.), 
M.R.O.P., and Mias Bendy ; Brit. Mod. 
Journal, 25 July 1908; i,ancut, 18 July 
1908; Maiiohestoi’ Giiai'diaii, 7 July 1908 
(with portrait).] E, M. B. 

ASHER, ALENANUER '^(1836-1906), 
solicitor-general for Scotland, inborn at 
Inverness, BaiiUsliu'e, in 1836, was eon of 
William Asher, parish minister of Inverness. 
Alter education at Elgin Academy and at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, ho entered Edin- 
burgh University, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Speoulativo Society (president 
1 863-5), hut did not graduate. Pa.ssing to 
tho Scottish bar on 10 Dee. 1861, he gradu- 
ally acquired a large practice, and 
booarae one _ of tho most distinguishad 
counsel of his day, his only rival being 
John Blair EaKour, first Baron Kinross 
[q. V. Snppl, IIJ. Ho took a leading part 
in numerous oases which attracted public 
attention, and he represented tho United 
Ei'oo Church ha litigation whioh ended in 
1904 with tho defeat ot that body. A 
strong liberal in pohtios, ho was appointed 
in 1870, during tho Gladstone ministry of 
18f)8“74, odvocato-depnte, At tho general 
election of 1880 Asher was unSTicoessM as 
liberal oandiHate for the Univeisitiea of 
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Glaisgow and Aberdoon ; tat in 1881 ho who 
elected for the Elgin district ol boroughs 
(in succession to Sir M. E. Grant Dull) and 
retained tills seat for the rest of his lilc. lie 
made no great mark in tlio Hoiiso ol Goni-- 
mons, where he followed Gladstone in his 
support ol home rule. Meanwhile in 1881 
he hcoame Q.C., and was solicitor -general lor 
Scotland during Qlaclstono’s later ministries 
in the years 1881-5, 1880, and 1802-4. Jlc 
received the honorary degi'cc of LL.D. from 
the Univer.sities of Aberdeen (1883) and of 
Edinburgh (1891). In 1 894 ho resigned offici', 
‘largely,’ it was said, ‘ owing to tho veiy 
inadequate remuneration then paid Ut tho 
Scottish solicitor -general ’ {The Tunes, 7 Ang. 
1905), and in the following year was elected 
dean of the faculty ol advocate.s. Suddenly 
taken ill in London on 4 July 1905, he died 
at Beeohwood, near Edinburgh, on 6 Aug. 
following, and was buried in the churcli- 
yaid of Oorstorpliino. Aalior, who married 
in 1870 Caroline, daughter of the itev. C. 
U. Gregan Gtaufurd, left no family. There 
is a portrait of him in tho Parliament llouso 
at Edinburgh, pamted, at tho requebt 
oi tho Soottiah bar, by Sir William Quiller 
Orohaidson, R.A. [cp v. Suppl. IIJ, in 1902. 

[Sootamau and The Times, 7 Aug. 1905 ; Roll 
of Alumni in Upiv. and King’s Coll., Abordooii, 
1696-1800, p. 170 ! Hist, Speculative Soo. 
p. 150 j Bolls ol tho Faculty of AdvocatcaJ 

G. w. r. 0. 

ASHLEY, EVELYN (1830-1907), bio- 
grapher ol Lord Palmerston, born in 
London on 24 July 1836, was fourth son 
ol Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh earl ol 
Shaftesbury [q. v.J, by his wile Emily, 
daughter of Peter Leopold, Cowpor, lifth 
Earl Cowper ; his maternal grandmothor was 
sister of Lord Melbourne, and in 1839 
married as her second husband Lord 
Palmerston. 

AsMoy, wlio,se baptismal names were 
Anthony Evelyn Melbourno, was educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated 13. A. in 1858. In tho 
same year he bocamo iirivate soorotary to 
Lord Palmerston, then prime minister. 
The government was on tho eve ol defeat, 
and on its fall (1868) Ashley xiaid a vi.sit 
to America with Lord Eroderiok Qivondish 
[q. Y,] and Lord Biohard Grosvenor, after- 
wards Lord Stalbridge. Next year Lord 
Palmerston retraued to office, and Ashley 
acted as Ms xirivate secretary until tho 
prime minister’s dsatli in 1865. Mean- 
while he made more than one eventful 
oxcursion abroad. In 1800 ho Mid 
Loid Palmerston that he was going to 
Italy to seo what Gaiibaldi was doing 


and should tala' lull lulv.mhigc of his 
official position. Loid I’.ilmeiston replii'tl 
that what In'! sceietary did duinu; hin 
holiday was no buKiiii'.sK ol bin. VVitli 
thin n'liplit'd pwmih.siim, A.shlcy pri'W'iili'd 
himsolt to Ciaubaldi in e.nnp and wiih 
given ample laeilitiis ior walcluug the 
piogrcss ol Iho (iamjiaigti. In 1863 lie 
nccomxinuicd Liinrc'iice OhiiJuinl, |q. v.| im 
an OYfiethlion inlo the iliissiini province 
ol Volhynia, wlu'ie they weie arn'nlcd 
on suHXMoion ol being PoH.mIi niiiiirgriiLi 
(OiJi'ii.iNT, Episodts in a Lij( oj Ailni iilnie, 
p. 333). In 1865 he was atiuched to (lie 
mihbion sent to convey Ihe Oiiler ol 
the Garter to King (JhriHlian IX ol Den- 
mark, and wa.s then ereaU'd a eomiimnder 
ui the Danish Order ol tlie Daiuicbreg. 

In 1864 Ashley joined Algemon Hoidi- 
wiolf [q. V. iSnjipl. IJ) and olheru in pie- 
ducing ‘Tho Owl,’ the loM'i'iiniU'i' ot Hoeiely 
ncwsjw,pcra. The editcmi wt'vc intiuuUely 
acquainted with current )uihlie and privuln 
affairs, and .secured conlidmliojin ol hleiviry 
value. Tho juibheation iilti.ieli d iiiiu'h 
atteutiou duiing the niv yeam ol lie eMul- 
ence. Ashley liad bi'come n ntudent oL 
Lincoln’s Inn on 22 Nov. 185(1, and«#it(i/ 
called (o tho hiir in 1863. Aller Lord 
Pahm'rston’n death (1865) he joined the 
Oxford circuit; ho held the offiei' of 
ti'casurer of county courts Irinu 1863 uulil 
1874. lie devoted most of bin lime to 
tlio oomplotion oi ‘ 'I'lio Lilo ol Lord 
Palmerston,’ which had lu'ou hegun by 
Lord JJalling, but was iuterrupled by IiIk 
death in J872. fjord Dalling published hi 
1870 two volumes and had written |iuit, 
of a third. This Asliley linished in 1874, 
and ho added two eonelndiut; volimie.s 
which ho jiublished in 1876. 'I'hiuigh lU'W 
matorial has bineo heea published, (he book 
still holds staudaKl rank. 

In 1874 Ashley ontr'red pailiament (is a 
moiuhot ol tho liberal party. At Iho 
goncral election in Eobnuiry he had liecn 
defeated in tho Isle ol Wig’ht, Imt he uim 
returned for Poole, Dorset, at a hye-ehHifioft 
on 26 May 1874. Ah n ju’ivat'e member 
ho persistently but iniHUceeHulully ('u- 
doavoured to jiass a lull to eiiabh' Hl'enhcd 
persons to give ovidinico. Tlu' priiu'iple 
was eventually sanclioned hy Lord llaiu- 
hury’s Act ol 1898. In 1879 Im (lisljn- 
guished hiiuHcU' by his defonce of Sir Havtle 
Iftoro from an attack by mem bom of 
Ms own jiarty. At the general elecUmi 
18S0 he was returned for the Isle of 
Wight and was appointed luidei'-seereliwy 
to tho hoard oi trmlo in G la chK one’s 
second administration. The pi'enideut, 
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Mr. Cliamborlain, was also in tlio House of 
Commons, so that Ashby’s parliamentary 
duties were light, but lio presided or^or thu 
railway rales oommitleo (1881-2). In 
1882 ho was transterred to tho oolonial 
office ; the secretary ol state was Lord 
Derby, .and Ashley reprosoiited Ida depart- 
ment in tho House ol Commons. To him 
tell tho imijortant tiusk ol explairung 
tho conditions of servioo in winch the 
Australian coiitingonta were to proceed 
to tho Soudan in 1885. From 1880 lo 
1885 he was ono of the ecolesiasticul 
commissioners. 

At tho general election of 1885 Ashley 
was beaten in tho I&lo of Wight by Sir 
Richard Webster (Lord Alverstone). When 
Gladatonei announced his adoption of 
tho jninciplc of home rule, Ashley joined 
tho liberal umoidhts. At tho general 
election of 188fi lie stood as a liberal unionist 
tor North Dorset, and ums beaten. Theuco- 
lorward ho sustained a series of dcieats — 
at Glasgow, Ih'idgoLdu division, in 1887, at 
tho Ayr boroughs in 1888, and at I’orta- 
mouth in 185)2 and 1896, Of .statesmanlike 
temper, ho was brought up in an older 
political soliool, and was untrained in 
modern olcetiunocring methods; on tho 
mass of votcra his inLclloetual ability and 
attaiuiuonls made small imjircbsion. Al- 
though his active interest in ooiinty xwlitics 
TM'ver declined, ho made no further attoinjit 
to renew Ida paiiiameutary career. 

On flic dciaih in 1888 of his uncle, 
William C'uwper-Temple, Lord Mount- 
Temple [q. V. Siqipl. tj, A.shloy succeeded 
Lo the properties boqucatlied to Mount- 
Toinplo by Lord I’almerston, his stepfather 
— BiuadlauclH, Romsoy and Classioliawn, 
CO. Sligo. He was aworu of tire privy 
council in 1891. Ho was D.L. Hainp- 
sliiro and J.P. Hampshire, Dorset, and 
Sligo, an aldormaii of tho Hampshire 
county council, official verdercr ol tlio 
New' Forest, and five times mayor 
of Romsoy (1898-1902). He was also ohau-- 
man of the Railway Pas8onger.s’ Assurance 
Company. Ho died at Broadlands on 
15 Wov. 1907, and was buried at Romsoy. 

AslJoy married twice: (1) in 1806, 
Sybella, daughter of Sir Walter and Lady 
Mary BArquhar [d. 1880), by whom he left 
ono son (Wilfrid, M.P. for the Bltiolqiool 
division of LaacaBhire since 1900) and one 
daughter ; (2) in 1891, Aliuc, daughter | 
of William Willoughby Oolo, tliird earl of j 
Rnnisldllen, liy whom ho left one son. 
A portrait x’ainted by Miss Emmett in 
1899 is at Broadlands. A cai’toon by 
‘Spy’ tipxieared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1883, 


[ThoO’imos, lOHov. 1907 ; DaUy Telegraph, 
10 Nov. 1907 ; Blackjiool Herald, 10 Nov. 
1907; luivato bouroos; cf. Lucy’s Disraeli 
Pnrliamont, pp. 67 et seq.] B. L. 

ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Sie ELLIS 
(1849-1002), politloian. [See Bartlett, Sm 
Ellis Ashmbad-]. 

ASTON, WILLIAM GEORGE (1841- 
1911), Japanese scholar, born near 
Londonderry on 0 April 1841, was son of 
Qeorgo Robert Aston, minister of the 
Unitarian Church ol Irelaiid and sohool- 
mastor. Receiving early education from 
liis father, he matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, 1859, and after a distin- 
guished career as a student, graduated in 
tlie Queen’s University of Ireland, B.A. in 
1862 and M.A. in 1863, on both occasions 
being gold medallist in classics and 
taking koneura also in modern languages 
and literature. In 1890 ho was made by 
tho Queen’s University lion. D.Lit. 

In 1864 Aston ivas aiipointcd student 
interpu-etcr in tho British Consular Service 
in Jaxian, and in tho autumn joined the 
staff of the British legation at Yedo 
(Tokio), where (Sir) Ernest Satow was 
already filling a like position. 

Aston’s official career o.vtended over 
twenty-fivo highly interesting years in 
the lu.slory of Japan and Korea. Sir 
Harry I’arkcs [q. v.] became envoy at Yedo 
in 1866, and it was largely on tho advice 
of Aston and Satow, based on the result of 
their historical rosonrolies, that Parkes sup- 
ported tho revolutionary movement in Japan 
in 1868,and unlike thecliplomatio representa- 
tives of other western powers hastened to 
acknowledge the now government of the 
emperor. From 1876 to 1880 A.ston was 
assistant Japanese seorctary of the British 
Legation at Tokio, and from 1880 to 1883 
consul at Hiogo. He prepared the way for 
the first British treaty with Korea, wliich 
was signed on 26 Nov. 1883, and from 1884 
to 1886 ivas British consul- general in Korea. 
Ho was the first European consular officer 
to reside in Soul, and he was present, 
through the early troubles that marked 
Korea’s first entry into the world, including 
the eanguinary emeute at the capital hi 
1884. From 1886 to 1889 Aston was 
Japanese secretary of the British legation 
at Tokio. 

Fi'omMBfirstarrivalinJapanAalonrapidly 
turned lo advantage Ms linguistic aptitude.?, 
which proved of value in his official work 
and eventually gave Mm a Mgh reputation 
as a Japanese scholar. When he reached 
Japan, aoaroely half a dozen Europeans 
had succeeded in acquiring a practical 
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kiiowleilgo of tho language. TIutp w.as 
liaidly a plmiao book; thcro wt'io no 
diobionarieB, and no olcnicntaiy grammar 
either for Buiopoans or for Japaiioae 
students, grainraat being ignored in tlio 
Japanese school and college mniaidum, 
and loLt oiiiiroly to philologists, whoso 
works (few in number) were too abstruse 
for study by any but tlu' moat advanced 
students. Not until ten years after 
Aston’s anival was the first attempt 
at a grammar on European modola pnb- 
liahed by tho education department of the 
imperial govcniment, Aston in tiro interval 
not only acquired a complete, accurate, 
and eloquent command ol tlie spoken 
language, and a laoility of using the 
written language, wliich is dill'ercnt from 
theapoken in essential ohariie,toriatics, but ho 
compiled graimnais (1861) and 1872) of both 
the spoken and written Japanese languages 
on the Euiopean method, and on lines ol 
aoientifio philology. Aston's grammars were 
superseded by tho more oomprohensivc 
worlffl of Professor Basil Hall Cliamlmrlain 
on ‘Colloquial Japanese’ (1888) and ‘The 
Study of Japanese Writing ’ (I89fi), liut 
Aston led the vay in the arduous task. 
Later he extended liis studies into CIrine.so 
and Korean philology, and was tho first 
among either European or Asiatic .seliolais 
to show tho afflnity of the Korean ami 
Japanese languages. 

At the same Lime Aston was sin original 
and exhaustive investigator of tho liiatory, 
religion, political system, and litoraturo of 
Japan. He was tho in at European to 
complete a litoral translation of tho Nihoiigi, 
tho ^ Ancient Chronicles of Japan ’ (1890) ; 
tiiis work and Professor Chamberlain’s 
translation of thfl Kojiki, tho Ancient JJo- 
corda, lorm the original authorities for the 
mythology and history of anohart Japan. 
The original is written in tho most abatruso 
style, and Aston for the purpose of his 
translation, which though literal is grace- 
ful and simple, had to consult hundreds 
of explanatory volumes by native com- 
mentators, aa well as tho Cluncse classics. 

Hia subsequent works on ‘ Jajianeso liter- 
ature ’ (1899) and on ‘Sliinto ’ (1905), the 
indigenous religion of Japan, became recog- 
ni.sed text-books; they have been trans- 
lated into Japane.9e and arc used and quoted 
by lending nalive scholars in Japan. 
Aston also wrote on historical and philo- 
logical subjeota in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, tho Japan Society, 
and the Koyal Asiatic Society of London. 
According to Hr, Haga, professor of litera- 
ture in Tokio University, Aston’s literary 


oxcitioim, eoivibiiK'd with Ihosc' (jI SuIiiw 
ami (Jlumbotl.un, gomHalcd lluii. tluiiough 
understanding ol llio J.ipmuimi liy the 
English which oiilminated m tho Aiiglo- 
Japaiiesn alhanoo ol 1902. 

On 1 ‘otiiiiig from .Jarpaa <m a. jiension in 
1889, Aston was rundo O.iVl.tl. Thoneo- 
forward ho re.sidcd at. Bcci. Sindh Devon, 
where lie died on 22 Nov. 1011. He hail 
long suffered Irom pulmim.ny tronblo, but. 
ill-health luwer diminhhed Ins genialil.y. 
lie married in 1871 Jiiiu'l, diuiglilin- ol 
K. Smith of Bellast ; slio piedeeeasi'd liirn, 
without issue, fits uuiipie eollei'lLoii ol 
native J.ipiiiie.se hooks, mimbenng some 
9500 volumes and including many rare 
block printed e.clil.ion.s, was aeepiired lor 
Cambridgo lJnivemii,y library in January 
1912. 

ITIio 'I’imos, 2;{ Nov. ltd I, 2 l-'eb. 1912; 
Eoniigu Ollino List; Wlio's Who, lull; 
porBoiial knowledge. I ,1. H. !,. 

ATKINSON, JtOTH5RT (18:(9-li)0a), 
philologist, born at Oaleshi'iid im 0 April 
1859, wa.s only ehikl of ,lolm Alkiuiiou, who 
was in business Ihere, by his wile Ann. 
Alter education at tho Auelicii'figo grammar 
school elo.se to bis homo from 18 til lo 1850, 
ho matriculated iii Trinity (lolh'f'e. Ihdiliu, 
on 2 July 18,50, but ho spent I he yeai s 
1867_iiud 18.58 on the Oimliuimt, iiriueipally 
at Libgo. There ho laid tho fouudaliou of 
his knowledge ul the Kioiuauee languages. 
On Ids return to lirlaud he ivurked u>i a 
schoolmaHtor hi Killiormy till ho ivoii a 
Trinity aillcgc achnlamhip' in 18(12. '.riieneo- 
forwai'd lii.s aoadomiu progresw wan rapid. 
Ho graduated It.A. on 1(5 Uee. 18();i, M.A. 
ill I8<1G, and LL.1>. in 18(1(1. In IHIH he 
received the honorary degree of H.Litt. 

in IftdO Atidiwon became university 
profesBo]’ of the lloirmnoo laufpiage.'i, mul 
From 1871 till near his death he filled at l.he 
same time the chair of daiwkiil, and eom- 
paiativo_ philology. IUh nuiBloriy powers 
of linguistic aualysia made him an admir- 
able teacher, notably of compiMilion in 
Latin and Komanco tongues, while (he 
iinmenso range of his Ihiguiathi faculty 
enabled piipils of adoipiale capacity lo 
leani iii hiH clay^njoiu Jaiigua^i'CM mny to 
them, with almost magical rapidity and 
lborouglmos.s. 

Alldnson was hoth a linguist mul a 
plulologist of exoiqiLioual power and range. 
With equal facility ho taiiglit net only most 
of the Romauco languages but also Sauakril, 
iaiml, Iclugu, mid other Indian tongues. He 
was a bwllianb Hebrew soholar, and Herman, 
Arabic, and several languages of Central and 
Woatom Asia were familiar to him. Li all 
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tlio many fomia of speech tliaL ho studied 
ho acquired a masteiy of colloquial idiom 
and of proiiunoiation, as well as of the 
literary stylo. In his later years ho 
devoted his loisiiro to Chiuesc, and at his 
doatli he had ooniplotecl a dictionary of that 
tongue. The ' Key ’ which he intended to 
accompany it, and without which it ooidd 
not bo used, ho did not live to complete. 
The MS. aa it stands has boon prosonted 
by bis widow to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

A srientifio pliilologiat, Atldnson was 
always intent upon analysis of the struoturo 
of a laTignago rather than on its literature. 
Hia plulologioal leaching impressed on hia 
impila the principle of law in language, as 
opposed to theories of ‘ sporadic changes.’ 
Therein he long anticipated Brugntann 
and the now school of philologists. 

The most imporiant outcome of 
Atkinson’s study of Bomanco languages 
was a Boholiirly edition of a Norman-i''ronch 
poom attributed to Matthew faris, and 
entitled ‘ Vie do Heint Aiiban ’ (1870). 

In Sanskrit learning Atkinson confined 
himself to the languago of the Vedas 
and to Sanskrit grammav, plan7iiiig and 
partially writing a Voclio dictionary, and 
learning by heart, as Pandits have done 
for twenty-foru' ocidnricH, the whole of the 
intrioato niastcrpioco of the groat gi’am- 
marian Panini. 

Tn addition, Atkinson was both an 
exiJCi't scholar in Col tie and an advanced 
soholiu' in Coptic, the Clidslian descendant 
of the ancient Egyptian language. In 
two communications dealing with the 
latter, and made by him to the Royal 
Irish Academy (Proc. 3rd aeries, iii. 24, 220) 
in ] 893, he subjected to searching examin- 
ation a BoricB of Coptic texts published 
during the preceding ten years by Pro- 
fessor Rossi and M. Bouiianl. It was 
nob ppi'haps difficult in show the inferior 
character of these publications ; but the 
servicu reudered by Atlsineon was to 
enter a nniel) -needed protest against a 
tendency to ‘ play bioroglypliics ’ with 
Coptic texts, hi the deoiphormont of the 
ancient Egyptian languago there is room, 
no doubt, for conjecture and hypothesis : 
in Coptic, as Atkinson showed once and for 
all, the rales of aooidenoo and syntax arc 
fully known, and editing and translation, 
should proceed with the scientific regularity 
of any other belter known Oriontai 
languago. 

On 11 Jan. 1876 Atkinson was elected a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
ill March became a member of its council. 
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111 1876 ho wu.s chosen lilirarian. Score- 
tary of council from 1878 to 1901, he was 
then elected prcsklont. Meanwhile in 
1884 ho was Todd professor of the Celtic 
languages in the academy, dolivcring an 
inaugural iectiire on Irish loxicogz’aphy 
on 13 April 1885. His eomicotion uith the 
-Royal Irish Academy drew him to Celtic 
studies. ITis Celtic work was that of n 
pioneer, being undertaken before many 
lundamcninl principles of old Irish grammar 
wore recognised. But ho edited two dooii- 
incnts which are of the utmost importance 
lor tho student of the history of the Irish 
languago. Of these the first v. as ‘ The 
[ Passions and Homihes from the Lcabliar 
Broao,’ with translation and glos.sary 
(Dublin 1887 ; perhaps the most im- 
portant source of information with regard 
to Middle Tiish), to wliioh ho appended tho 
‘Todd Introductory Loctiiro on Irish Loxi- 
coguiphy.’ His second Irish publication 
of great philological value w'as Keating’s 
‘Throe Shafts ol Death’ (Tri Bioi-gaoitho 
an Bhtiis, Dublin, 1800), with glossary 
and appondioea on the liiiguiatio forms. 
Ho also wrote valuable introductions and 
analyses of contents for several of the MS. 
facsimiles issued by tho Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, viz. ‘ Tho Book ol Leinster ’ (1880), 
‘The Book of Bailynioto’ (1887), and ‘The 
Yellow Book of Leoan ’ (1896). With Dr. 
John Bernard, now bishop ol Ossory, he 
edited for tho llonry Bradshaw Society 
in 1898 ‘The Irish Libor Hynmorum’ 
(2 vols). A ‘ Ulossary to tho Ancient Laws 
of Ireland’ wliich lie prepared for the 
‘ Rolls ’ series, 1901, was sevoroly oritioisod 
by Whitloy Stokc.s fq. v. Suppl. II]. To 
Irish, Atldnson added a knowledge of Welsh. 
To Welsh grammatical study ho contributed 
a paper ‘ On the use of the Subjimctivo 
Mood ill Welsh ’ {Trans. Royal Irish Acad. 
1894). 

Atldnsoii’s varied energies wow by no 
means oonfinod to philology, he being an 
accomplished botanist and a fine violiniat. 
In 1907 his health failed. Ho died on 
10 Jan. 1908 at his rcBidcnoe, Clareville, 
liatlnninca, near Dublin, and was hui'ied at 
Waltonwrays cemetery, Sldptoii, Yorkshire. 

On 28 Dec. 1803 ho married, at Gates- 
head, Hannali Maria, fourth daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Whitehouso Horbutt 
of that town. Tho only child, Herbert 
Jefcoato Atkinson, became a civil engineer. 

[Obituttiy noiicBS in tho Tirnos, 13 Jan, 
1908 ; Athenmnm, IS Jan. 1908 ; journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Sooioty, April 1908, and 
Proooedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
July 1008; information received from Atkin- 
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son’s family, and pmsonal rcmiuiaccncoa 
of the wrUcr, who lias also to rcoovd his 
obligations to Profossov W. Hidgeway, ol 
GonviUo and Cains Collcgo, Cambi'idge, for a 
note on Atkinson as an authority on tho 
Romauoo languages, to Mr. E. 0. Quigain, 
Gonvillo and Cains Oollcge, and to Mr. Sto|)h(>ii 
Caseloe, Magdalene Collcgo, Cambiidgo, for 
similar notes dealing rosjiecliooly willi Jii-s 
studies in Ocltic and Cojitic.] (t. A. 0-N. 

ATTHILL, LOMBE (1827-1910), 
obatotrician and gynaaoologist, liorii on 
3 Dec. 1827 at Ai'de,ss, Maglieraenlmnnoy, 
CO. Fermanagh, rvaa younge.st, ol ten sur- 
viving children of William Atthill (1774- 
1847). The father, of a Norfollr fainilj', 
after graduating in 1706 a.s .second wrangler 
and Smith’s prizeman, hooatno fellow ol 
Goiivillo and Cains College, Cambridge, 
acted as chaplain (1798-1804) to his 
relalire, Dr. Porter, bishop of Clogher, and 
was thenceforth beneficed in Ireland. 
Atthih’s mother was Henrietta Margarot 
Eyro, eldest daughter of George Maunsoll, 
clean of Leighlin. Atihiir.s older brothcir, 
Jolui Heiny Grey Atthill, becaino cliicf 
justice of St. Lucia. 

After attending tho grammar school, 
Maidstone, Kent (1839-41), ho returnocl 
to Ireland to prepare for Trinity College, 
Dublin. In Juno 1844 ho was appirontiocd 
to Maiirioo CoUia, a surgeon to tho Meath 
Hospital, Dublin, and in July ho entered 
Trinity. In July 1847, while unclor twenty, 
he obtained the licence of tho Eoyal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and in 1840 ho 
graduated B.A. and M.B. of Dublin Uni- 
versity, and in 1805 M.D. 

In 1847 he beoame honorary surgeon to 
a charitable dispensary in Fleet Street, 
Dublin, whore he gained unioh experience 
of typhus, small-pox, and other infective 
fevers, and during the following winter 
was as.sislanl demonstrator in the Park 
Street School of Mccheine. From 1848 to 
1860 he waa dispen.sary doctor of tho 
diatrict of GoashiU in King’s County. In 
1850 he settled in Dublin .and was made 
assistant phy.sician to tho Botnnda 
Hospital in 1861, While in the Rotunda 
Hospital for tho usual period of three 
yeai's he endeavoured, without imicb 
success, to build up a private praetioe. 
A period of pecuniary struggle followed 
In 1860 ho was elected fellow of the 
Eng’s and Queen’s CoDege of Physicians, 
and from that year to 1868 was regtstrar 
of the college. In 1868 there was a turn 
6f fortune. He joined the stall of the 
Adelaide Hospital and waa given charge 
of a ward for the treatment of diseases 


lieculiav to wnnion, tho Urst apiiointiuent 
of the kind in any Diililiii luwpilal. Gyiuo- 
cnlogy was praolically a new .study, M,ud 
IheiuM'forlh Atthill, by his h'nciiing and 
wiiting.s, did miioli lor its dovolopmcnt. 
He was one ol th(' lir.st in Ireliincl suceess- 
fiilly to perJonn thooperalionofovaiiolomy, 
his first two eases Ixn'iig sneeossful. Iji 
Novemhoi' 1876 ho was eleeli'd master of 
the Rotunda Ifospiljd, and thus oom- 
manded the best field in (he kingdom 
for ohsletrie and gymeeologieal exjierii'iieo. 
Ill tho Rutund,T, floK|)ital he gave gyiuviio- 
logy a place aluiost ns imporlant as mid- 
wifery. He re- organised Iho working of 
(hat institution by the inti'iidnel.inn of 
Lisleriau principles, and iirartieally drove 
puerperal scjisis Irom tho wards (Jotinhton, 
Pron. of the, Dublin Obstelricid Pocieli/, 
1876-6, p. 28 ; Smyly, Tmna. of the 
Boyal Aeacl. of Med. in Irclunil. 1891). 
Ii’rom 1874 to 1876 ho was presiilnnt of 
the Dublin Obstetrinal Soeii'ty. He was 
pre.siclent of the obstolrio Hoction of tlie 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland in 
1884-6, and again in 189.5-7, and iras 
president of the Academy 1 900 In 1 888 
ho waa olccloil president of Iho I ri.sh College 
of Physicians, and from 1.S8!) to 1903 reiire- 
sented tho college on (lie General Metiieal 
Council. In 1808 ho retired hum priioLice, 
in wliicli ho finally aeliicved groat HiieeeitK. 
Ho died suddenly on the plaiJoi'in of 
Strood railway .staliou m'lir Roehester on 
14 Septemhor 1910, lie was liuriud at 
Mount Jerome cemotery, Dublin, llo 
married (1) in April 1860 Rli/.iibeth 
{d. 1870), daughter of .riimes Dudgeon 
of Dublin, by whom ho liad one hou 
and nine daiighter.s ; and (2) on J June 
1872 Maiy, daughlor of Hohm't Chrislie of 
Mauohcstor, and widow oi' .folni DnlTey of 
Dublin, mother of Kir 0('nrg(' Dull'ey, a 
president of the Royal Colb'ge 
Physicians of Ireland. 

AttliiUxniblishcclat Dublin in1871 ‘Cli 
cal Lectures on Diseases Poouliiii' to VVoim, 
(7th edit. 1883 ; reprinted in Amr'riea, !• 
edit. 1882; and translated into FrciV 
1882, and Spanish 1882). ConsiHiing , 
lectures to students in tlm Adeluii , 
Hospital, the book ('inbodiefl tin' rOMulh j 
of Atthill’s own oxporieuci', and was foi' inanp 
years regarded as tho best English teist.booW 
on tho subject, lu 1010 he published in 
the ‘ British Medical Jouiuar (HIK), yol, i.) 

‘ Rocolloetioua of a Long l’roCe«iona,l Llfod 
afterwards reprinted for iirivate oireula- 
lion. I’oathumouHly in IDlJ there ap))eared 
liis ‘ Rccolleotioiw of an IrJ.sh Doctor,' an 
iutcroating roininisccncc of Irish life prior 
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to tho fanunc, and a mocloat description 
ol Atthill’a early strujAgles. AUhill con- 
tributed muoli to professional journals. 

1 Attlull’-s Rocolloctious, supra ; Medical Press 
and Circular, 21 Sept. 1910 ; Burlcc’s Landed 
Centry; I'odd’s JluWiii Giadnalcs; MS- En- 
traueo Bonk, O’rin. Coll., Iluldin ; Proo. 
Dublin Obateti'ieiil Sec. ; Trans. Itoyal Aond. 
ol Medicino in lioltuid ; private sourcus.j 

It. J. R. 

AUMOMEB, JAMR8 (1832-11111), 
land,soaj)Q ])aiiiteT’, born in Camberwell on 
9 April 1 832, rrns son ol Henry Collingwood 
Auinmiior, a jowollor, by his wife, Nancy 
Fi'ancos, daughter of George Stacy, The 
family was of Fi’enoli descent. A yoiuigor 
brotlier did erccolloiit work as an engraver, 
and a nopliew, Stacy Amnonier, bccamo a 
Iandaca|jt! painter and decorative designer. 
James’s cldldhood was spent at HigUgato 
and High Barnet, and at four-tcen ho 
was )ila(!ccl in a business wliich wa.s 
little i,o his taste. For some time bo 
attended the evening classes, first at tlie 
Birkbeok Institiilion, tlien known as the 
Moclianioa’ [institute, and subaecjueutly at 
SoutJi .Konsiiigton, whore ho worked with 
such iipplicatioi) that ho soon found om- 
[iloymont as a dc, signor of calicoes in a 
[jondoii flriii. 

Momiuiiilo lie used all hi.s spare time 
to praotiso landscaiio iraiuthig out of doors, 
working in the early morning hours in the 
cloisters of VVoslminster and in KeiLsington 
Gardens, and later in l?p))ing Forest. Ho 
oxhiiutccl i'or Iho lirsL time at the Boyal 
Academy in 1871, but orintiriucd his work 
in the factory until after 1873, when Sir 
No^vton Mapiiin puroliasod a picture shown 
by Auiiionior at iJio iloyal Acadomy, ‘ An 
English Cottage Homo,’ The title is 
typical of the class of subject that 
apjjoaled most forcibly to Aumoniur. Ho 
devoted himself almost exolu.sivcly to 
the painting of the peaceful English 
country-side, and showed a special jire- 
femmo for the warm golden tints of 
autumn and of the late afternoon. A true 
lovor of nature, Jia look lier facts as he found 
thoiw, without imposing upon hor his own 
ideas of piotorial llinuss. Atunouier never 
left England until 1891, when ho visited 
Vonico and the Voiiotian Alp.s, but he al ways 
])roforred to find liis subjects in his own 
country. 

Ho bccamo associate of the Royal In- 
Btitnto of Painters in AVater-oolonra in 1876, 
and was one of the original membors of tlio 
lusiiitute of Oil Painter's. Tn 1889 ho was 
awarded a gold modal for water-colour in 
Paris, and a bionao modal for oil painting 


at Adelaide. He also received a silver 
medal at (lie Brussels exhibition in 1897. 
An exhibition of lii,g water-colour drawings 
waa held at the Leicester Galleries in 1908, 
and another ol his work in oils a.s well 
at the Goupil Gallery in Mai’ch 1912. 
Among hts best piotmes are ‘ When the 
'ride is Out,’ ‘ The Silver Lining of the 
Cloud ’ (both in the Royal Academy of 1895), 
‘ Tn the Pen Country,’ ‘ The Old Sussex 
Farmstead,’ ‘ Sunday Evening,’ and, above 
all, ‘ Shoop Washing,’ now in tho Oliautrey 
bequest collection at the Tate Gallery, 
which also owns his ‘ Black Mountains.’ 
Ho ia repreaontod, too, in tho municipal 
galleries of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Shoffield, Oldham, Adelaide, and 
Perth (Western Australia). 

Aumonior died in London on 4 Oct. 1911, 
and Ilia remains were cremated at Woking. 
He married in 1863 Amelia Wright, and 
had two sons and two daughters. A 
sketch portrait in oils hy James Charles 
[(]. T. Suppl. Ill ■'vas oxecuted in 1900. 

(Studio, vol. XX. 1900 ; Morning Post, 8 Oct. 
1911; private iulormalion. I P. U. IC. 

AUSTEN, SiE WTLLTAM 
CHANDLER ROBERTS- (184,7-1902), 
metallurgist. [See Rohebts-AurteN,] 

AUSTEN LEIGH, AUGUSTUS (1840- 
J 005), thirty-second provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, born at Scarlets, 
Borkshire, on 17 July 1840, was sixth son 
of J. Edward Austen (after 1836 Austen 
Leigh, who died vicar of Bray (Bucks) in 
1874) and of Emma (d, 1876), daughter 
of Cliarlos Smith, M.P., of Suttons in Essex. 

Austen Leigh entered Eton as a colleger 
in 1862; in 1868-0 hn played cricket for 
tho school. In 1859 ho entered King’s 
College, Cambridge, ns a scholar on the 
foundation, gained a Browne m odal for Latin 
ode, and a members’ prize for Latin essay 
in 1862, graduated as fourth classic in 1863, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1 866. Ho booaine 
follow of his oollogo in 1862, -was ordained 
deacon by tho bishop of Lincoln (visitor of 
tho college) in 1866, and from 1865 to 
1867 was curate of Henloy-on-Thamea, 
Ho novor proceeded U) priest’s orders. 

In 1867 he returned to King’s College, 
■whore ho passed tlus rest of his life, takmg 
an active part in teaching and adminis- 
trativo work. From 1868 to 1881 he waa 
tutor, dean in 1871-3 and again in 1882-6, 
and from 1877 to 1889 vloe-provost. On 
tho death of Richard Okes [q. v,] he was 
elootod provost (9 Ifeb, 1889). In 1876-80 
and again in 1886-96 ha wofi a member of 
the council of the senate, and in 1803-5 ha 
BOtved tho offuja of ’vioo-ehanoellor. 
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Aualpii Leigh’s -vvort was that of an 
administrator, and his leading charactcr- 
iatios were fair-mindedness, oom'tosy, and 
unsparing industry. In the year in which 
ho entered King’s Gollogo, the old privilege 
of the foundation, in virtue of which King.s- 
men wore admitted to the degree of B.A. 
without passing any university examina- 
tion, had been surrendered. Tliis was only 
the first of a long series of reforms, which 
took shape in tw'o sucoessivo hoches of 
statutes, ratified in 1861 and 1882 respoe- 
iively. Under these the oollpgo, hither to 
a close corporation of Eton co]leger.s, wa., 
throuTiopen to theworld. In thofiiithering 
of these reforms and in guiding their pi o- 
grpsa with justice and moderation, lay the 
principal aoiiiovement of Ansien Leigh’s 
life. A.S prnvosl, he presided over tlic 
college with stiiking succesa during a period 
of its history romarkahlo for intollectii.il 
growth. He was an active member of i.lus 
governing body of Eton College from 1880, 
and from 1800 did efinally good service as a 
governor of Winchester (Jolloga, Others of 
liis interests are indio.ated by the fact that 
ho was pre.sidont of the Caiabridgc Uni- 
versity Musical Society (from 1883), and of 
the university cricket ohib (from 1886). 
On 20 Jan. 190.6 ho died suddenly 
in his house at Cambridge of angina 
pectoris, and was buried at Orantche.stor. 
On 9 July 1889 ho had married Florence 
Emma, eldest daughter of O. B. Au.sti'ii 
Lofroy, hut loft no issue. 

A portrait by the Hon. John OolUor is 
in possession of his college. 

His only publiahod work is a ‘ History of 
icing’s College ’ (in ‘ Cambridge Univoilsity 
College Histories ’) 1809. 

[Personal knowlcdgo ; Augustus Ausloii 
Leigh ; a iteoorcl of Collogo Kofomi, by W. 
Austen Leigh, 1906.] M, R. J. 

AYERST, WILLIAM (1830-1904), 
divine, bom at Dantzig on 16 March 1830, 
was eldest son of William Ayerst, vicar of 
Egerton, Kent. Educated at King’s College, 
London (1847-9), ho became in 1849 
scholar and Lyon exhibitioner of Caius 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. with 
a third class in the classical tripos and 
junior optime in 1863, and M.A. in 1856. 
Ordained deacon in 1863 and priest in 
1864, ho served the curacies successively 
of All Saints, Gordon Square (1863-5), 
Si. Paul’s, Lisstm Grove (1856-7), and Si. 
Oilea’-in-the-Fields (1S67-9). Wliilst work- 
ing as a curate ho won the Hulsean prize 
at_ Cambridgo in 1865 and the hJorrisian 
prize in 1868. In 1859 Ayerst wont out 
to India as rector of St. Paul’s School, 
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Galoulla. In 180! lie was appointed io 
a chaplaincy on file Beng.al cocleHia.stical 
ostablishineni ; served as senior obajdain 
with the Khyboi' field forco from 1879 
to 1881, and roceivod the Alglian nu'clal. 
Returning to London, ho was appointed 
by the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews prinoijial of 
its missionary orillogo and minister of the 
Jews’ Episcopal Chapel, Cambridgo Jleath, 
but acooptod in 1882 the vicar.age oi 
Hungarton with Twyford and ’.I’lioi'po 
Satehvillo, Loicc.siersliire. In 18S4 ho 
opoiied at Cninbiidgo a lioslel, Ayerst Hull, 
designed to aid irioii oi niode.st means in 
obtaining a nnivei'Kity degree and theo- 
logical (raining. Ho lesigned his living 
in 1886, but served as oiir.ili' of Newton, 
Oambridgcsliiio, from 1888 io 1890, and 
continued hi.s work at A yerst Hall uni il 1 807. 

In 1885 the ohuroh party in Natal, which 
had stood by Bishop Colenso ntlor bis 
deposition from tho soo of Ealiil, and 
continued after hi.s death nn indi'poudonl. 
ecclesiastical oxistonco, formally applieil 
to the English ai'chbishops tliroiigh tho 
church council of Nat,T.ll'ortho oonnouvatloa 
of a siiceosaor Io Colenso. Tho reriiieHt 
was refused. After .sonio delay, Ayomt 
accepted tho olter of the hLshoprie,' and 
again attempts were nnado to obtain con- 
sooration. 'This, in spile of AjnuHl'ft 
peusistonoy, was definitely rofiiHod by Arch- 
bishop Benson on 21 Oct. 18tH, "ihu'iu.g 
his later years Ayorat lived (|uioU,y in 
London, where ho died on 0 Ajiril 19(14. 

Ayerst married (1) in 1859 Ifolen Wawih 
Hough Drawbridge, by whom lio had Ion 
children, of whom thico sons nnd a dnughter 
survived Iiim ; and (2) in 1893 Annie 
Young Davidflon.^ Tie piiblislied ‘The 
Inlluonoc of Ohristianity on the liiuigunge 
oi Modern Europe ’ ( 1 866) und ‘ Tho Penta- 
teuch its Own Witness ’ (1868). 

fCuardiim, 13 April 1904 ; A. 0. BcuHen's 
Life of Edward Whito Beunim, 1899, ii, 484 ■ 
,711; C. E. Pdscoo, Two lluiidvcd Yoiu.s of I ho 
iTP.Q., 1901, p, 334 ; Cambridgo irnivci'.'iily 
Ualondar ; private informal ion, j A. It, B. ’ 
AY RTON, WILLI AM E DW A It 1 ) ( 184 7- 
1908), electrical engineer and iiliyhieist, 
born in London on 14 8epl, 1847, was son 
of an able barri.stor, Edwai'd Nugimt Ayrton 
(1816-1873), and nephew of Acton Hinoe 
Ayj'km [q. v.] [see for earlier relatives 
Eniirmn Ayetow and Wit.ijam AyiwouI, 
Ayrton’s father, n dislinguislu'd liuguisb, luul 
severe ideas of education, and tried, witiioui, 
much sunecss, to enforce on his Son the 
praotico of speaking dift'erent huiLniagoa 
(including Holwew) op cgcli day of (,Iuj 
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wfok. Aiiti'r atlonding Uiiivci-hity (Jol- 
logo .school Irom 1859 to 18G4, ho entered 
UiiiveT'aity College l^ondon in 1 804-5, 
and in July 1SG5 and Jidy 18G0 took the 
Andrews mathoinatioal soholaraliips for 
first and second year atudenla respectively'. 
In 1867 ho passed the fiist B.A. c.\nmi- 
nation of the University of London, wilh 
socond-claas honom's in mathematics, and 
entered the Indian t6legra])h service, being 
sent by government on passing the entrance 
examination to Glasgow to study electricity 
nntler (Sir) William Thomsoii, afterwards 
Lord Kelvin fq. v. Suppl. II]. Of his work 
in Kelvin’s laboratory he gave a rdvid 
accounii in ‘ Tho Times,’ 8 Jan. 1908. 
After some practical study at the works 
of the Telegi-aph Conatruction and Main- 
tenance Company he wont out to Bombay in 
18C8, liis appointment as assistant-superin- 
tendent of the fourth gi'ade dating from 
1 Sept. 1808. With Mr. C. L. Kohwendler, 
eloctrioian. on special duty, he sooi> worlusl 
oiit methods of tloteoting faults which 
revolutionised the, Indian overland system 
of telegraphs. In 1871 Ayrton was moved 
to Alipur ; reliurjiitig on short leave, ho 
married in London, on 21 Deo. 1871, his 
cousin, Matilda Chaplin [soo Avii'roN, 
MATir.DA CnArniir]. In 1872-8 ho again 
roturiu’d to England for special iuvosti- 
gations ; and was also placed in charge of 
tho testing for tho Great Western Kail- 
way telegraph fiiotory under (Sir) William 
Thomson and Eloeming Jonkin [q. v.]. In 
1871! the JnjiatiPHO govennnont founded 
tho liuporinl Wiiginooring Collego at Toldo, 
wliioh became for a time the largest 
technical nniversity in (ho world. Ayrton 
accepted tlio chair of physios and telegraphy, 
and proceeding to Japan oroated a labora- 
tory for teaching applied electricity. Tho 
fii’st of its kind, this laboratory served as a 
model for those w'Moh Ayrton liimsolf orga- 
nised in England later, and through them 
for numerous other laboratories olsewliorc, 
During the five years in Japan Ayrton with 
his corioaguo, Professor John Perry, carried 
out an extraordinarily largo amount of 
experimental work ; their joint reseorohes 
include the first determinations of tho dieleo- 
trlo constant of gases and an important 
memoir on llio significance of this constant 
in the definition of the olccIroHiatio unit of 
quantity ; memoirs on tho viscosity of 
dioloo trios, the theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism, on olootrolytio polarisation, con- 
tact electricity, tolegrapMe teats, the 
thermal oonduetivity of atone, a remarkably 
ingenious Bolution of the mystery of 
Japanese ‘magio’ iniiTorsj and a paper 


interesting to the pliilo.sophy of assthotios 
on ‘The Music ol Colour and Visihla 
Motion.’ In 1878 Ayiton returned homo 
and acted as scientilio adviser to Messrs. 
( Josiah) Latimer Clark [ q. v.] and Muirhead. 
In 1871) Ayrton hceame a professor of tho 
City and Guilds ot London In.stitutc for the 
Arlvancemcnt ot Technical Education, an 
institution iounded by certain City com- 
panies, Ho delivered the iiianginal address 
on 1 Nov., and began tho institute’s work 
in tho basement of the Middle Class Schools, 
Cowper Street. He and Professor Homy 
Edward Armstrong, Jf.R.S., the chemist, 
were at first tho sole professors, and his 
first class consisted of an old man and a boy 
ot fourteen. Perry soon joined the .small 
stall and tho movement spread rapidly. In 
1881 the governors of the institute laid the 
foundation of two colleges, tho Finsbury 
Tcclmical College and the Central Technical 
(now Iho City and Guilds) College, 
South Kensington. Ayrton acted as 
professor of applied physics at Finsbury 
Irom 1881 till IBS'!, and then hemno 
first professor of physios and electrical 
ongiiieoring in tho Central Teohnical 
Collego, a post which he hold tiU liis 
death. 

Ayrton and Pciry continued till about 
1891 their soiontifio partner.ship j in 1881 
tlujy invented the surfaco-coiitaot system 
for clcotrio railways with ila truly absoluio 
block system, wMch in 1882 they applied 
together with Fleeining Jenidn to ‘ telpher- 
age,’ a system ot overixoad transport used 
little in England, but to a greater extent in 
America. 

In 1882 Ayrton and Perry brought out 
the first electric tricycle ; they next in- 
vented in rapid succession a whole series 
of portable electrical measuring instruments, 
an ammeter (so named by tho inventor.?), 
an eloctrio power meter, various forms of 
voltmolor, and an instrument for measuring 
Boll and mutual iuduotion. Great use is 
made in these instruments of an ingeniously 
devised Hat spiral spring which yields a 
I'olativoly groat rotation for a small axial 
elongation. The insttumcnls have served 
as prototypes for tho raeasuring iuBtrunienta 
which have come into use in all countries, 
as eloctrio power has become generally 
employed for domestic and commeioial 
purpoaos. Ayrton and Porry also invented 
a clock xnoler and motor meter w'hioh served 
as models for the motors now used, and 
would have brought them an immense 
fortuiie, had they not abandoned their 
patents at too early a date. Of the in- 
sttumonts other than electric invented by 
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them about, tliis tiivio may bo moutioned 
ti’iinsmission and absorption dynamometers, 
and a dispersion photometer. Apart from 
specitio inventions of apparatus and 
instrumouts the two men carried o)it in- 
vestigations into almost every branch ol 
oleotrio enginoei'ing and the branclrcB ol 
mechanical onginocraug specially useful to 
the clcoti'ioal engineer. 

In 1891 Ayrton .and Perry published tlicir 
last joint paper, iii wliicli, together with one 
of Ayrton’s pupils, Dr. W. E. Kiunpuer, 
they 'showed that the thearetioal law pre- 
viously worked out for qaaadrant electro- 
meters was not valid. Prom 1891 onwards 
Ayrton worked mainly in collaboration with 
Mr. Thomas Mather, P.R.S. (first his 
assistant and later Ids succesBor), with 
Dr. Sumpner, and with others of Ida pupils, 
past and present. Among hie later reaearchca 
of importance are tho.so on accumulators, on 
Clark cells, on galvanometer' construct, inn, on 
glow lamps, on non-induotivo resislanocs, 
on tho three voltmeter method of dclcr- 
miTvivig the power supplied to a cLtciiit 
(devised joinlly with Dr. Sumpner), on the 
very ingenious ‘miiversal shunt, box’ and 
electrostatic voltmeters, invented jointly 
with Ml'. Mather, work on nltematc-curront 
dynamos, on ampSro-balancos and on 
transfonnors, an elaborate determination 
of the ohm in oonjunotion with Principal 
John Viriamu Jones [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
,an mvestigatioii of the phenomena of smell, 
dealt with in Ayrton’s presidential addre.8.s 
to the mathematical and pliyaical section of 
the British Aasociation in 1 808. 

An address on ‘Electricity as a Motive 
Power’ delivered to working men at tlie 
Sheffield meeting of tho British As.sooialion, 
23 Aug. 1879, put forward for the first 
time tho important suggestion that jiowcr 
could he distributor! at onoo most econo- 
mically and safely by means of high 
tension ouiTcnts of relatively small quantity 
‘ transformed down ’ at the distant end of 
tho transmission sy.stcm, la the lecture 
' delivered at the Johaimesburg meeting of the 
British Association on 29 Aug. 1906, Ayrton 
pointed to the fulfilment of his propihecioH ; 
and at the same time discouraged tho project 
for utilising the Victoria Falls on the Zam- 
besi as a generating station, [on the ground 
that the plan proposed was ineflioioiit and 
that iheii' beauty would be spoilt to no 
purpose. 

Eeacaroh work was only one side of 
Ayrton’s many activities ; he was employed 
as a consulting electrical ongineor by 
govermnent departments and by many 
private firms, and took part as an expert in 


manyimiiortanl patent oimcs. lie invariably 
dooliiicd Lo act in legal cases unless a 
preliniinary inve.stigatiou had convinced 
ill in ol the .snunduc.ss of tho can .so for 
which ho was to a|i])ea.r. 

Ayrton wim elected fellow of tho Royal 
Hocioty in 1881, and was awarded a royal 
medal in 1901. In tho Institution ol 
RIeetriciil Engineers (founded in 1871 as 
tho iSociety of Telegrapli Engineers and 
Electriciana) Ayrton took a special iutei'est, 
and tho dcvcloprnont of the iiiiititiilion, 
wliieli lio joined in 1872, was largely duo 
to hill onergoLio support. From 1878 to 
1886 he iietod as cliaii'inan of the editorial 
committee and as honorary editor of tho 
‘Journal.’ in 1892 ho was fleeted presi- 
dent and from 1897 io 191)2 aeted ns 
honorary treasurer of the insi.itiition. lie 
was president of tlu) I'hyaioal Sooiety from 
1890 to 1892. 

For the admiralty Ayrton oiitriod out 
imporl ant investigations on tlui heating of 
cables used in tho wiring of warnliips, on 
aoarchlighta (m oonjunotion willi his sooond 
wife), on sparking pres.sui'wi, ami olhor 
matters, and he was a meiulier of thi'' com- 
mittee appointed in 1901 to eoiiHlder and 
report upon ‘ tlie oleolrical equipment of llis 
Majesty’s sliip.s,’ Ho served on the oom- 
mittco appointed in 1881) to lulvi.so the 
board of trade on olootrical ulamlnrds, of 
which tho report led to tlm furiuation of the 
jn'osont board of traclo tenting ]aboi'(it,oi'y ; 
and ho also served on tiro general board of 
llio national physioal laboratory and on 
juries of Boveral international (^xliibitioiiH, 
including that of Ciuoago in 1893 and of 
Paris in 1900. Ho acted in 1903 as ti 
member of tho ediiciitional oonimiH'-ilon 
organised by Mr. Alfi'cdMosoly, CI.M.It., to 
visit tho IJjiitod Hi, ales and rciport on 
American cduration. 

Above all Ayrton threw him, self lioart 
and soul into his teaching. Tlio labora- 
tories, which ho created at Fniisliui'y and 
South Konsingtou, turned out huudrods 
of elcctrioal oiigiuoorB, and by his stirring 
addresses on teolmioal oduoaiion, ho pl.ayed 
an important part in the teohnicaldovoioj)- 
ment of the country. His public leotucoH 
were elaborately prepared, abounded hi 
strildng illustration, and worn dclivorod with 
the sldll and fire of an accampliahed ad- 
vocate, In tho laboratory ho taught each 
studont to carry out every oxporimont ‘ as 
if ho were tho first who had' over investigated 
tho matter,’ and critioisod tho work that 
came to Ms notioo in tho most minuto dihiftil, 
and on any indication of want of onw'gy or 
thoroughness ho was woreilcasly sevoroi 
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Ho broatod liiuiholt with the same Hovoriby ; 
for years bogother he took no rest from work, 
and bowai'clt) 1901 ho developed wealmess of 
the arterial system, from which he ultiinatoly 
died on 8 Nov. 1903, at his house, 41 Nor- 
lolk Sf^uarc, ITydo Park. He was buried at 
the Brninpton cemetery without religious 
ritc.s, hut with a choral sorvico of sacred 
music. His sou-iu-law, Mr. Israel Zaug- 
will, and Prulesaor Perry delivered addimses 
over tho grave. 

By his fir.st marriage Ayrton had ono 
daughter, Edith Chaplin Ayrton, wlio 
married the rvritor, Israel Zangwill, and ia 
horaeir the author of sovoral novels. On 
6 May 1885 ho married Miss Sarah (Hortha) 
Marks, a distinguished Qirton .student, who 
was in 1900 awarded the Hughes medal of 
tho Hoyal Society for her rcHcarchos on tho 
eleotrio arc and on sand ripplos ; by his 
second marriage ho had ono d.aughlor, 
Barhnra Boclichrm, now married to Mi'. 
Gerald Goidrl. 

The list of Ayrton’s papei'.s, 151 in all, 
inclwdoK eleven pnhliahod hcforci 1876, 
indopoiideiitly ; sovoiity published between 
1870 and 1891 with Prot. Perry (of which 
two wevu in collaboration with other 
workers) ; and twelve in collahorfilion with 
Profehsor M athor. Ayrton puhli.slicd in 1887 
a work on ‘ I’ractioal Rlcctriciiy,’ which wont 
through eleven editions in his litotimo and 
has fcinoo boon roi.ssned aa a joint work with 
Lh'ofoBHor Mather. 

It ia as a jiionoor in olootricial ougiuooring 
and a great teacher and organiser ol tcoh- 
iitcal erlucatiou tliat Ayrton will Iw ro- 


memhered. Ho was a man of restless 
energy and of the most varied capacities, 
scientific, dramatic, and musical, and alive 
to jn-obiems of philosophy and religion to 
which ho refrained irorn devoting his 
time only beoau.so ho saw no possibility 
of immediato solutions. Like other 
members of Ms family lie was an 
active and generous supporter of women’s 
rights. 

Ayrton was somewhat above tho medium 
height, fair, with broim hair and blue eyes. 
A medallion in plaster by Miss Margaret 
Giles (Mi' 8. Bernard Jenldn) is in the 
possession of Mi'S, Ayrton. 

[A short account of tho Pamilios of Chaplin 
and Skinner and connected Pamilie.s, privately 
printed, 1902, for Nugent Chaplin; Univ. 
CoD. School Rogiatei' for 1831-1891 ; Univ. 
Coll, Ixindon, Calendars for 1S66-6, pp. 55, 
118 ; it. foe 18(i(L7, pp. 07, 116; ih. for 
1807-8, pp. 109, 130 ; University of London 
Calendar ; Governmout of India Telegraph 
Dop.aitment, Classified Lists . . . and Distri- 
bution Botumn for years ending 31 Match 
1809 (pp. 3, 50) and 1870-1873; article by 
P. J. Ilartog in Cassier’s Magar.me, xxii. 541 
(1902) ; obituary notice in Tho Central (Journal 
of tho City and Guilds of London Crmtral 
Teehnieal CoUego), vol. vii. (1910) (with por- 
trait from photograph) by 'Maiirieo Solomon 
and Professor Tliomnn Mather, IhR.S., with a 
bibliography containing a ‘ fairly eoraploto ’ list 
oi papers, by P. E. Meade, as well as in Nature, 
10 Nov. 1908, and in Proo. Boy. Soo. 86 A, p.i., 
by PrcifosMor John Porz'y ; information from 
Mrs. Ayrton and personal knowledge!.! 

P. J. fl. 
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BACON, JOHN MACKENZIE (1846- 
1904), ftoierhiOo leoUwer and noronanb, 
born at Lanihourn Woodlands. Berkshire, on 
19 Juno 1846, was fourth son of John Jl.acon, 
vicar of Lambourn Woodlands, a, Mend 
and neighbour of Charlcj Kingsley and 
Tom Hiighen, by his M'ito Mary Lousada, 
of Spanish anei'Htvy. Hisgi'oat-grandtather 
was ifohn Bacon, R.A. fq. v.(, and his 
grandfather John Bacon (1777-1869), soulp- 
toi' [q.v,]. Aftoi’ education at homo and at 
a coaching establishment at Old Charlton, 
with a view lo tho army, ho matrioulaled 
from Trinity Oohogo. Cambridge, in October 
186.5, gaining a foundation aoholareMp in 
1809. Eye trouble eomjielk’d an ‘ mgioiat ’ 
dojJhoo in tho mathematical tripos of 
1869. His intiraato friends at Cambridge 
included William Kingdon Clifoi'd [q. v.], 


Erancis M.sitland Balfour [q. v.], and 
Edward Henry Pabner, the orientalist 

[q. V.]. 

From 1869 to 1876 ho worked with a 
brother at Cambridge as a pass ‘ coach.’ 
Taking holy orders in 1870, ho was unpaid 
curate of Hurston, Cambridge, until 1876, 
when ho settled at Coldash, Berkshire. There 
he assisted in pai'oclual work, was a poor 
law guardian, initiated cottage shows, and 
encouraged hand-bell ringing and agrieul- 
turo. He acted as curate of Shaw, four 
miles from Coldash, from 1882 until 1889, 
when Mb ‘ The Ourso of Conventionalism t 
a Kemonstranoe by a Priest of the Ohnroh 
of England,’ boldly challenged tho con- 
ventional olerioal attitude to soientifio 
questions, and brought on him the censure 
of the orthodox, Thereupon he abandoned 
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clerical woiit, and devoted himHclf to 
sciontifie study. 

Asti ouomy iwid aeronaiitioa had inteiosLcd 
him from boyhood, and much of Ids life 
vaa devoted to stimulating public inlorost 
in those subjeots. On 10 Jfob. 1888 ho 
became a follow of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, before which ho read in 1898 
a paper on ‘Aclinic rpialitios of light as 
aftecLed by dilTercnt conditioiia of alino- 
apbero.’ With the British Astronomical 
Association, which he joined in 1895, huIi- 
sequently becoming a memhor of council 
and of tlic eclipse oommitlee.s, bo witne.ssod 
at Vad&o, in Norwegian Lapland, llio 
total eclipse ot tlio siin (9 Aug. 1890), In 
Dee. 1,897 he led a parl.y to Bnxar in 
India tor the solar eclipse of .Tanuary 
1898, and took the first animated photo- 
graphs of the eclipse, hut Iho films mys- 
teriously disappeared on tho voyage homo. 
Of this eohpse Racon gave an account in 
the ‘ Jouimal’ of tho association (viii. 204). 
Bacon, as special correspondent to ' The 
Times,’ observed the solar eclipse of 28 May 
1000 at Wadosborough, North Carolina, 
and made, furlhor oxperinionts with iho 
cinematograph. 

From, kito-tlying Bacon early turned to 
ballooning and to the acoustic and meteoro- 
logical researches for which it gave oppsor- 
tunity. Hia first balloon ascent was made 
from tho Crystal Palaoo on 20 Aug. 1888 
with Captain Dale. Exporimonta in 1809 
proved that, sound travelled through tho 
air less rapidly upwards than downwards. 
In August of that year ho successfully 
experimented from his balloon with 
wireless idegrapliy. On 15 Nov. 1899 

he and Ids daughter narrowly oacapod a 
fatal aooident when descending at Neath, 
South Wales, after a balloon journoy of 
ton hours to examine the Leonid motoors 
(for account scoJotirml Btif. Aslr. Asson. 
x. 48), In November 1902 Bacon crossed 
the Irish Ohannol in a balloon, a feat 
acoompliahed only once before— in 1817. 
On the voyage he proved the theory that 
the sea bottom was visible and could he 
]5hotographod from a great height. Baoon 
photographed from Ida baUoon, at a height 
of 600 feet, the bods of sand and rook ton 
fathoms deep in the bottom of tho Irish 
Channel. Bacon’s photographs were exhi- 
bited at the Royal Society’s soiree at 
Burlington Houso in the spring of 1903. 
With Mr. J. Nevil Maskolyne Bacon began 
experiments in tho inflation of baUoons with 
hot air by tho vaporisation of petroleum, 
in place of coal gas, thereby greatly quioken- 
ing the prooe&a and the bettor adapting 


balloons to miliUuy uaoa. Baoon also 
proHoontod bupdrios inlo the emiHOfi and 
euro of London fog, insisliug on Iho jus'd of 
stronger rurvents of air Ihrough the .streela, 
by Avideuing thoroughfares and inoreaiiing 
the number of open spaces. 

Bacon’s invostigalinns exhnunled bin 
slender rc.source.s, and from (ho winicr 
of 1808 ho was active and successful a'l a 
popular lectnror on Iris work and exp(‘rii‘no(SH 
and as a popular srioutilio writer in tlio 
pirns. On 15 Fcl). 1899 and 22 Jan. 
1902 ho road hefore the Society of Arls 
papers on ‘The Balloon as an Jnslramout 
of Scientific Reseauili ’ (cf. Joarnul AVir. 
oj Arts, 17 Feb. 1899), and ‘Soientifie 
Observal ions .at ttigli Altitudes’ {ib, 24 
Jau. 1902). In a paper at the Cambridge 
mcoling of tho British Assooialion on 
‘ Upper Air Currents and their Relat.ioii 
to the Far Travel of Sound’ (1901) ho 
summarised his more roeoiitimmiBtiooxpori- 
incuts in bahoons. Ilo died of pleurisy at 
Coldasli on 20 Deo. 1004, and was luirieil in 
Swallowfiold ohiivcliyai'd. near Heading. 

Bacon mariied twice: (1) on 11 A)>u[ 
1871 Gertrude (rf. 10 Jan. 1894), 
daughter of CIiai'J('fi ,)ohu Myers, hdlow of 
Trinity College, Caiuliridgo, and vicar of 
FUiith.am, Notlingluwn, nnd hiid ismie two 
sons and one clnughti'r, (h-rti'iulc ; (2) on 
7 Oct. 1903 Stella, youngest daugliler of 
Captain T. B. li. Valintino ot Goodwood, 
hy whom ho had one daughter. I fin older 
daughter, Gortrudo, who was his Itio- 
graiihor, often ae(!om])anie(l him in Ids 
asconts and ochpso expeditions (see her 
accounla in Joiiniitl Jfril. Astran. Ahsoc,. 

X. 18, 288; xi, 149) find wrolo on 
ballooning. 

Bacon’s separately jiublished worlm u ei-o : 

1. ‘ By Land and Mkj',’ 1900, a lucid 
account of the. taauiuation of ballooning. 

2. ‘ The poininion ot tlio Air,’ j 002, a 
popular history of aeronautios. 

[Tlio liBooid of an Aeronaut, bning llio life 
of John M. Baoon, hy Gortrude Bacon (wilh 
pliotogravura portrait), l(i07 ; The fl'imc'a 
27 nnd 28 Dec. 1904 ; Jniirnal iirit. Astroii. 
Assoc. 19 Jan. 1905; Roy. Astroii. ,Soo.’h 



SiE ALEXANDFH 
ROBERT (1844-1007), gonoml, Indian 
stall corps, bom at Wheatloigh, I'aimtoii, 
on 11 Jan. 1844:, rvas tliird son of Ifoiiry 
Badcock, , 1 1 ?,, ol Whoatlcigh, by Georgina 
Jeifims. Tlis fa,thor’s family had lozig 
been eonnootod rvitii a bank in Taunton, 
now a braneh ot Bart’s bank. Educated 
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lit Elstrce and at Harrow School, ho pasned 
to Atldiacombo, and olitahiing his lirst 
coramiaaiou as ensign on 1 Oct. 18C1, was 
piomotod iienienaut on 1 Oct. 1862 and 
captain on 1 Oct. 1873, bi'evet-oolonel on 
2 March 1886, major-general on 1 April 1897, 
lieu tenant-general on 3 Apiil 1900. 

Alter .1 brief period of regimental duty 
with the 38th foot and then with the 29th 
Bengal native infantry, he entered in 1864 
the conunissariat dopartinent, in which ho 
remained till 1895, achioring a remarkable 
success and rising to the highest post of 
commisBary general-in-eliief , December 1890. 
In his three earliest campaigns, Bhootan 
(1804-5), the Black Mormtain expedition 
(1808), and Perak (1876-6) ha attracted 
notice for his foresight and power of organisa- 
tion, winning the thanka of government. 
His next service was rendered as principal 
comraiss.'iriat offioer under Sir hredorick 
(afterwards Earl) Itobeits in tho Kuiam 
field force (1878-0), taking part in tho 
forcing of the Poiwar Kotiil and other 
actions. Hetui'ning from furlough when 
operations wore resumed, ho joined tho 
Kabul Hold force, and owing to hts 
admirable preparations Lord Roborls 
found in Shorpur when it was invested 
‘ Hupplioa for men stored for nearly four 
months and for animals for six weeks.’ 
Badoook also assisted in rooovoring tho 
guns abandoned near Bhagwana, and 
finally whou tho Kabul- Kandahar field 
foi'oo, consisting of 9986 men and oighteoii 
guns wilh 8000 CollowGr.s and 2300 horses 
and mules, started on 9 Aug. 1880 ho 
rcliovcd Roborts’s ‘ groatc.st iinxioty,’ and 
the force reached Kandahar, 313 miles from 
Kalnii, on 31 Aug,, with a sale margin of 
supplies, Kor those services ho received 
the medal and throe clasps, tho bronze 
star, brevets of major and lieutenant- 
colonel, and tho G.B. rtoboi-ts reported to 
government that ho Iniew of ‘no oflioor so 
well (tualilicd an Major Badoook to be 
placed at the head of llio commissarjat 
in the field.’ In 1885 ho collcotcd trans- 
port for the Sudan, and in 1895 reocived 
the (J.S.l. and tlio thanks of governmout 
foe his sorvico.s in coimootion with the 
Chitral relief force, lie was appointed 
((uartormaster-gcnoral in India on 7 Nov. 
1896. Besides those appointmonis ho acted 
as Boorotary in tho military department 
1890-1 and was prc.Bident of a oommittoo 
to oonsidor tho grant of compensation for 
clearnos.'i of provisions, Ootober 1894, On 
his retirement at tho expiration of his tenn 
of ofSco ns quartormasler-geneml in 1900, 
ho took an active part in the organisation 


of Ihc imperial yeomanry, and was appointed 
member of tho coimdl ot India, roceivirig 
on 26 June 1002 tho K.C.B. Ho died in 
London on 23 March 1907, wlulo still hohhng 
I hat offieo, and was bailed at Taunton. 

Ho married in 1865 Thoopliila Lowther, 
daughter of John Shore Dumerguo, I.C.S., 
judge ot Ahgarh, by whom he had four 
HonH and a daughter. All bis sons entered 
tho army. Sir Alexander appears hi tho 
picture ot oflioei's who took part in the 
JCabul - Kandahar march published by 
Major Whitelock of Birmingham in i911. 

[The Times, 2,3 March 1907 ; VValford’a 
County i'amdioa ; Hart’s and Official Army 
Lists; Rohorls’s Korty-ono Years in India, 
1898; 11. B. Hanna’s Second Afghan War, 
.3 vofs. 1899-1910.] 

BADDELEY, MOUNTFORD JOHN 
BYRDE (1843-1906), compiler of guide- 
books, born at Uttoxoter on 6 March 1843, 
was tlio second son of three children of 
Wliieldon Baddeley, solicitor, ol Rooester, 
StaJloi'dsliire, by his wife Eraiico.s Blurton 
Webb. His elder brother, Richard Wliiol- 
don Baddeley (1810-70), was tho author 
of several novels and a volume of poems 
‘The Uoldon Lute’ (1876), wMch was 
published posthumously. After education 
at King Edward’s grammar school, Bir- 
mingham, Baddeley obtainocl a olasaioal 
hcliolarsliip at Clare College, Cambridge, 
and matriculating in Oci.ober 1804, 
graduated B.A. with a second class in tho 
classical tripos in 1868. In 1800 ho was ap- 
pointed assistant master, and subsequently 
house master, at Somersetshire College, 
Bath. From 1 880 to 1881 ho ivas assistant 
master at _ Sheffield grammar scliool. 
Retiring froni sohoul work, Baddeley then 
settled at The Hollies, Wmdermero, and later 
removed to Lake View Villas, Bowness. 
Intimately acquainted with the Lake 
district and keenly interested in local 
afl.au’s, ho was chairman of tho BoTOieBS 
local board until its dissolution in 1894, 
and identified luinaelf with movemBiita for 
preserving footpaths and for poimlarising 
tho Lake district as a pleasure resort. Ou 
his uiitiativo sign posts were placed by the 
Lakes District Association on nwuntain 
paths, and a Hying squadron of young 
mombora was organised to report periodi- 
oally on tho oonditioii of the passes. The 
new road from Hkolwith bridge toLaiigdalo, 
and the drive along tho w'Ost side of Tbiil- 
mero, whioh was oomplotcd by the Man- 
chester corporation in 1804, were largely 
due to Baddeloy’s active intervention. 
Ho was oppiosod to the multiplioation of 
railways or of local industries. 
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From 1884 to IDOti Baddelcy, wlio was 
au iinlii'ing ■walker Uirungli most j>arLt. 

01 England and a close observer of nature, 
juamly occupied himself with preparing the 
‘ Thorough Guide ’ scries of guide-books 
for Gi’oat Britain aud Ireland. The series 
ojicned with tlio ‘English Lalce District’ 
(1880 ; llfch eel. 1909). In ‘ South Wales ’ 
(1886 ; 4th ed. 1908), ‘North Wales,’ 

2 pacta (1895 ; 8tli od. 1909), and ‘ Woiith 
Devon and Soath Cornwall ’ (1902 ; 3rd ed. 

1908) ho collaborated with the Bov. C. S. 
Ward. Remaining volumes include : 
‘ GlasgO'sv ’ (1888 ; 3rd ed. 1900) ; ‘ York- 
shire,’ 2 part.a (1893 ; 6th ed. 1909) ; 
‘Scotland,’ 3 parts (1894): jiai't i. ‘The 
Higlilauda ’ (11th ed. 1908); part ii. ‘The 
Northern Highlands ’ (7th ed. 1906) ; piart 
iii. ‘ The ijowlauda ’ (0th cd. 1008) ; 
‘The Isle ol Man’ (1890 ; 2nd cd. 
1898); ‘Ireland,’ part i. (1897 ; 6th cd. 

1909) ; ‘The Peak Diatricb’ (1899; 9th 
cd. 1908) ; ‘ Orkney and Shetland ’ (1900 ; 
6th od. 1908); ‘Liverpool’ (1000); 
‘ Bath, Briatol aud forty miles around ’ 
(1902 ; 2nd ed. 1908). Baddeloy’s guides 
were accurate, couciao and practical. Ho 
had. the gilt not only of da.soiihing natural 
scenery but of forming a comparative 
e.sfcimata of its beauty. lie paid spjecial 
attention to the needs of the pedestrian. 
Though an enthusiastic mountaineer he 
deprecated hazardous adventure. 

Baddeley died on 19 Nov. 1906, at his 
house at Bowness, of pneumonia, which ho 
ooatraoted on a visit to Selby while revising 
on6_ of his Yorkshire volumes ; he was 
buried at Bowness. In 1891 ho marricil 
MiUloeut Satterthwaite, daughter of Robert 
Heiu'y Maoholl Michaolson-Ycatos of Olivo 
Mount, Windermere, who survived liim 
■without issue. In 1907 a clock tower was 
erected at Bowmess in his memory by 
pubho subscription from friends and ad- 
mirers hi aU parts of the British isles. 

[The Lakes Chroniole, 28 Nov. 1900 ; 
Sheffield Doily Telegraph, 24 Nov. 1900; 
Brit. Mu 3. Oat. ; ConcorMng Guido Books, by 
Olaudo !E, Benson, art. in Gornhili Mag., 
Septomhor 1910 ; private hifoi'inatiou.] 

G. S. W. 

BAILEY, PHILIP JAMES (1810-1902), 

autor of ‘Festus,’ only sou of Thomas 
Bailey of Nottingliaru [q, v.], by Ms first 
wife, Mary Taylor, ivas bom on 22 April 1816, 
at .Nottingham, in a house, now demolished, 
on the Middle Pavement facing the town 
hall. He showed an early interest in his 
father’s poetical tastes, which Ma father 
stimulated by taking Iiirn to see Bj/ron's 
lying-in-stato at the Old Blackamoor’s 


Head in Nottingliam lligli Rtrci't, and by 
enoonviiging him (o learn by heart tlie wliol'e. 
ol ‘ Ghildc Harold.’ Educated in Notiing- 
hain, lie was Lutore<l in chiHsica by Jieu- 
jamiii GarpieuLor, a unilarian nviuisU')'. 
in his Bixtoeiith year ho maliiculaled at 
Glasgow University with a view to the 
presbyterian miiiisti'y; but (|uiekly 
renouncing tlii.s ambition, lio began in 
1833 lo study law in ,a solicitor’s olliee in 
London. On 26 April 1831 he was entered 
a mcnib<'r of Lincoln’s Inn, aud was 
called to the bar on 7 May 1810, but 
never practised. Meanwhile hi.s inleresL 
in legal atudie.s had be('n inlcrrnpteil by tlio 
reading of Glocl.he’.s ‘ Faual.’ Th(' Geriuan 
jiocni took po.sses.siou of his whoh' mind 
and energy, but it faileil to s.itisl'y his moral 
ideals, especially in its treatment of tho 
problem of evil, lie felt under ooiupulHion 
to produce his own version of tho iegend, 
and retired for that purpose in 1836 lo 
tho seclusion of his fatlier’.s lumse at Old 
Basford, near Nottingham, wluiri' in three 
years’ time the original version of hi.s fioeiu 
‘Ee.stus’ wa,s written. It ■vms printed in 
Manclicster by W. 11. Jones, and jmbli.shed 
without the aullior’o iiiuno in Louden by 
William Piclasring in 1839. 

On tbo wliolo the reception of ‘ Festun ’ 
was oiitlnuriasUo, if tho ‘ Atluuiieuiu’ 
(21 Dec. 1839) pronounced the idea of Llui 
])Oejn to ho ‘ a mere plagiarism troiu tho 
“Faust” of Goethe, with all its impiety 
and scarcely any of ils jioetiy,’ Rnhver 
Lylton, .lames Monlgujuery,' Elx-nozer 
Elliott, J. W. Mavsten, R. U. Home, 
and Mary Hewitt joinc'd with oilier leading 
reviews in a chorus of pvaise (see pres.s 
notion in 2nd edit.). 'Teimysen wroto 
to FitzGerald in 184(1 that ho luid ju.Ht 
bouglit the ])oom, ,and advised his fi’ieiid : 

‘ order it and road : yon will most likely 
find it a groat bore, hut there are really very 
grand things_ in “IMstus.”’ Tho Pre- 
Raphaelites discussed tho work with much 
admiration, although Patmore complained 
that Bailey wa.s ‘ painting on uIoiuIh ’ 
(Pre-Uaflmelile. Diaries, ed. W. M. Hoh.'uot'm. 
229, 202, 266). 

In the second edition of 1845 Baili‘y mado 
largo additions!, and pr()ce.sHes of addition 
and recasting ivcut on in later editions until, 
in the eleventh or jubilee edition of 1889, 
the worJe toacliod more than 40,000 Hiu«. 
In that volume was incorporatisd the grento)- 
part of three volumea of poeiry, which 
Bailey had meanvvlulo pidilWiod sopamtuly. 
These were ‘ Tho Angel World, and oilier 
Poems ’ {I860), whicli atti'aotod tlio attention 
of the I?i'o-3^aphueliios, aud was oagorly 
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noted by W. M. Rosaotli for review in ‘ The 
Germ’ ; ‘ The Mystic, and other i’ocuiB ' 
(1855) ; and ‘ Tlio Universal Hymn’ (1867). 
Although the popularity ol ‘ Fostus ’ fluctu- 
ated, it was alive at the end ol the nino- 
ieenth century. Tho ‘Feslus Birthday 
Book ’ appeared in 1882, and tho ‘ Beauties 
ol Festus ’ in 1881. A ‘ Fcatus Troaaiuy ’ 
was edited by Albert Broadbont in 1001. 
In the United States thirty unauthorised 
editions of ‘ Festus ’ ap)pearcd before 
1889. 

Bailey’s poetic power was never so fresh 
and ooncontrated as in tho lirst edition of 
‘ Festus.’ His later additions turned tho 
poem into a theological and metaphysical 
treatise, for which some critics claimed 
high philoaophioal merits, but beneath 
which tho poetry was smothered. In 1876 
W. M. Rossetti spoke of ‘ B'ostus ’ as ‘ but 
little read,’ but by way of remonstrance 
Mr, Theodore Watts claimed that the 
poem contained ‘ lovely oases of jjootry,’ 
among ‘ wido traots of raliocinativc writing ’ 
{Alhencnum, 1 April 1870), Bailey prefixed 
to tho jubilee ecdtiou an ciaborato account 
of the (lima of tho poorn in its final form 
and of tho general principles of its arrange- 
ment. Ho was often regarded as tlio 
tathor of tho ‘spasmodio ’ soliool of poetry, 
and satirised as such along iritli Alexander 
Smith [q. v.] and Sydney IJoholl Lq- v.] by 
W. E. Ay toun [q. v.] in ‘ Binnilian ^ (1854) ; 
but in his last year ho denied tho iiujmtation 
in a long letter in Ai^hich ho restated, Avith 
a solf-Batislieil aoriousnoss, tho intention 
of hisi ivork. ilo thoro claimed Biwning 
as well as Tomiyson among lii.s admirovs 
(SCO RoBBiiraDN NioolIj and T. J. Wise, 
LU. Anacdotem Nineteenth GeMury, ii. 413-8). 

Bailey wrote a play on tho subject 
of Aui’ungzobo, Avhioh Talfourd admired. 
Taltourd introduced tbo author to 
Macready, but tbo play was not produced 
and Avas finally destroyed by Bailey in a 
fit of dospotuloney. Bo.sidoa tho volunio-s 
afterwards inoorporatofl in ‘ Festus,’ ho 
liublishod in 1868 ‘ 'L’ho Ago,’ a colloquial 
satire ; in 1801 a proao essay, ‘ The 
International Polioy of the Groat Bowers’; 
in 1878 * Nottingham Castlo, an Odo ’ ; and 
in 1883 (umlated, published at Ilfracombe) 
‘ Causa Brilannioa, a Poem in Latin 
Hoxameters Avitli English Paraphrase.’ 

In 1850 Bailoy roeoivod » oivil list pension 
of 1001. in recognition of his literaJy Avork. 
In 1804 ho settled in Jersey, whonoe ho paid 
frequent visits it) tho continont. Ho 
Avitnosaed tho eruption of Vesuvius in 1872, 
impairing his health by exposure to boat, 
In 1870 ho roturnod to England, settling 


first at Leo near Ilfracombe, and in 1885 
at Blaokhoath, Finally he retired to a 
house ill the RopoAvalk of his native 
Nottingham, Avlioro he died after an 
attack of influenza on 6 Meptomber 1902. 
lie Ava.s buried in Nottingham ocmctoiy. 
He married tAvioo. Ilia lust marriage ivas 
unhappy, and he was compelled to divorce 
his wife, by Avhom ho had a .son and daughter. 
Ilia second Avifo Avas Anne Sophia, daughter 
of Alderman George Carey of Nottingham, 
whom he married in 1803. Slie devotedly 
watched civoi lua later years, but died before 
liim in 1896. In 1901 GlasgoAV University 
conferred upon him an hon. LL.D. dcgieo 
in Mb absence. A bronze bust of Bailoy 
executed by Albert Toft in 1001 is in 
the Nottingham Art Gallery. A marble 
bust by John Alexander MacBride, 
cxbibiled at the Royal Aendemy in 1848, 
is in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh. A jilastor cast of it, dated 
1846, is ill the Nottingham Art Gallery. 

[IlecolluctioriB of Philip James Bailey, by 
.lames Wnid, NoUingluiiii, 1905 (with pw- 
II an); Mon anrf Women of (he Time, 1899; 
Milos’s Poets anti Pootiyof 1 ho Nmol couth Cen- 
tiiry,iv, ei7 8oq. ; The Times, Daily Chronicle, 
ami Daily New.s, 8 Sept. 1902 ; AtheiuBiim, 
13 Sept. 1002; Noto.s and (Jiieiios, Olh ser. 
X. 2-12, 1 902. See also Ecleotic llovieAV, vi. 654 ; 
Aoarlcmy, 1001, p, 447; 1002, pp. 248, 260; 
Sunrlay Mag., Jan. 1808 ; Session of Poets, by 
Caliban [i.o. Robert BuohaiiauJ ; Spoolulor, 
18 Sept. 1806; and Fortnightly Rev., Nov. 
1002 (art. by Mr. Edmund Gosse, giving 
oateful acoouni of the gradual groAvfli of 
Bailey’s Festus, with an excellent oatimato 
of his Avorlh and signifloaiieo as a poet).] 
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BAIN, ALEXANDER (1818-1903), 
psychologist, logician, and Avritor on edu- 
cation, born on 11 Juno 1818 in Abordoen, 
was one of the eight ohildrenof George Bain, 
a man of energy and a strict Calvinist. 
Sou of a small farmer, the father served ad 
a soldier, and finally settled in Aberdeen as 
a Aveaver. Alexander’s mother, Marg,aret 
Paul, aotivo and industrious, but delicate 
in health, died young, Bain himself 
preservi'd hia boaltb by a oarofnlly planned 
sysloin of simple living. At eleven he loft 
school to Avork for his living. Although 
ocoupiod in weaving, he found time to study 
mathematics by himself, and at sixteen 
lie attended first of all an ovening school 
and afterwards a mutual instruction class 
connected with the Jleohanics’ InaUtution. 
John Murray, a minialerin Aberdeen, helped 
him in acquiring Latin, and introdufied 
him to Professor John Cruiltsliank, Avho 
assisted him greatly in his studies. After 
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Spending tliToc moatlis at, the graininav 
sohonl, Tiain ublainod a bursni'y at Maris- 
clial College at the ago ol eighteen ; in 1 840 
ho gi'adtiaied at the head oi the honours list, 
and in the same year ho hogaii to con- 
tribute to tho ‘Westminster Itoview',’ while 
he also attended classes in chomialry and 
anatomy. Ill 1841 ho becamo assiatant to 
the proiossor ol moral ])hiloso|>hy, Dr. 
Glcniiio, and in 1842 bo visited London and 
made the aequainiaiico ol John Stuart Milh 
George Grole, George llciu'y Ltnvos, JUdwin 
Chadwick, Thomas Cailylo, niuL other mon 
of note. At Mill’s lequost Bain revised the 
manuscript of liis ‘ Logie ’ and liitor on ho 
reviewed it in the ‘ Westminster Boviow ’ ; 
ho wa.s likewise led by Mill to luako a 
special study of the philosophy ol George 
Combo [q. V.], and in 18fil ho. wrote ‘The 
Study of Oharaotcrj including an Estimate of 
Phrenology.’ In 1844 Bain lost bis post of 
as.sislaiit to Dr. Glennio owing to hia having 
made some innovation in Ihe teaobing, bub 
he was naked temporarily to take the 
filaoe of the professor of natural philosophy, 
William Knight (1786-1844) [q. v.], though 
doubts of his religious orthodoxy prevented 
his beooming bis successor. A like dis- 
appointment was experienced in regard to 
the lo^c chair ah St. Andrews University, 
for which ho was a oandidato, and several 
further applications for vacant chairs 
proved futile, largely from tho same 
cause. In 1846-0 Bain lectured in Glasgow 
in connection with the Andorsonian tJni- 
veraity, and continued to write for raiiga- 
nines, besides publishing educational works 
on aoienoo for Messrs. Oliambers. Through 
Edwin Chadwick’s inliuonoo he catno to 
London in 1848 to fill tho post of assistant 
.sacrotary to tho metropolitan sanitary 
commission, and he was occupied in public 
health w'ork in London until 1860. Subse- 
quently he lootuTod at tho Bedford College 
for Women while carrying on his literary 
labours. In 1862 he edited Paloy’s 
‘Moral Philosofjhy.’ On Ms first marriage 
in 1866 he resigned his appointinont at 
Bedford College and resided at Itiohmond 
for five years. During tMa period ho hold 
examinersHps for tho University of London 
and Indian civil sorvioe and oooupied 
himacU with writing ; in 1886 ho published 
‘ The Sense.'! and the Intellect ’ (4th edit. 
1894), and in 18.69 ‘ The Emotions and tho 
Will ’ (4th edit. 1899). 

Bain wau again defeated in Ms application 
for the logic chair at St, Andrews in 1860, 
but despite muoli opposition from the 
orthodox party, ho was in the same year 
appointed by the crown to the newly created 


profe,s.sor.ship of logic and Knglish in the 
Uuiled University of Aboi-dcon on tho 
rocommenrlation ol Sir Geoigu Uoriu'wall 
Lewis, then homo Hcci'otary. Bain set 
himself to im))i'ovo tho teaching of logic 
and Engliflii in Aberdoou Univomity, li'or 
Ms English class ho wrote an lOuglish 
grammar in 186;}, which wan folk)vv<'d 
threo ypar.s later by a manual on ‘ Itngliah 
Composition and Blioloiie ’ (new edit. 1887) 
and then by ‘ English Extniols.’ In 1872 
and 1874 bo Usiicd two olhor English 
gramiuara. In 1808 lie publislied Ms 
iniporlaiiLwork, ‘ Menial andMoial Hoionoo, 
a ComjK'ndium of Psyohology and Ethics ’ 
(3rd edit. 1872), and in tho ibllowing year 
he edited along with J. 8. Mill, Gi'Oivo 
Grole, and Aiidicw h’indlator, James Mill ,s 
‘ Analysis of tho Phenomena of tlio Ifunniu 
Mind.’ In 1870 appeared hia ‘ Logic ’ and 
in 1872 there was published (in thu ‘ Inter- 
national Soiontific ’ Boriea) Ms ‘ Mind and 
Body ’ (3rd edit. 1874 ; Go j'man tni!i,s. 
1874 ; bipaniah trans. 1881). ffo wii.a 
accorded tho degree of LL. D. by tho 
University of Edinlmrgh in 1869. 

Bain assisted his pu])!! and ekiao frioud, 
Georgo Croom Hobci'tsnn [q. v.’J in editing 
‘ Oroto’s Aiistotlc ’ (1872), and lie alao edited 
Groto’.s minor worlisin 1873. In 1,H70 tlnnw 
was issued on Bain’s initiativo and nt his 
expeiiso the first mitnbm’ of ‘ Mind,’ the 
pMlo.sophioal journal for ^vl^tlh In- fiaupiently 
wrote, lie appointed Croom Bobt'i tsoii 
editor, and was finanoiidly re, sponsible Jor 
the periodical unlil 1891, when Croom 
Boborlson resigned Ms cditor.ship. Jiain 
published another odueatioiial work, ‘ Edu- 
cation as a Science! ’ also in tho ‘ Inter- 
nationa.1 Scientific’ series, in 1879 (Gonnau 
trano. 1879). lli.s health began at tlii.s timu 
lo flag, and in 1880 ho rcHigiied M.m chair; 
two years later he was eloeted Lord Roetor 
of the Aberdeen Univorsity, an honour wdiioli 
wjis accorded him for two soparalo torniH 
of tlu'co years each, Bis lalor worlcs wore 
‘James Mill: a biograpliy’ and ‘John 
Stuart Mill: a Griticifim uatb Boraonnl 
Recollections' (1882); ‘ I’ractieal EssayH,’ 
a collection of addrcsao.'i and })apor.s (1884); 
an edition of G. Croom IlobortHon’s jiliilo- 
sophical remaims (1894) ; ‘ DifiBorlu.tion.s on 
Leading Bhilosophioal T’opica ’ (1903), and 
finally Ms ‘ Autobiogra[)hy,’ publlahud 
posthumously in 1904. In addition, he 
continued to write largely in pcriodloids. 

through life ho was koonly iiitoroatcd 
in public affairs, educational and other, 
and in univoraity matiors ho led tho pro- 
gressive party. Ho rcooivod a civil Hat 
pension of 1001. on 18 Juno 1896. Uo 
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died at Aberdeen on 18 Sept. 1903, and 
was buried Ihoro. 

Bain was married twice : (1) in 1855 to 
Branoes A. Willrinson, who dierl in 1892 ; 
and (2) in 1893 to Barbara Forbes. Ho liad 
no issue, llis pnrtirait by (Sir) George Keid 
was presented l.nlum in 1883 find bangs in 
M'arisolial Gollogc. In 1892 Ms bust by 
Mr. Bain )Smith was presented to tbo piddic 
library ol Abordoon. 

Bain was an ardent promoter o{ educa- 
tion, advocating rolorm in metbods of 
teaching natural aoionoe and tbo claims of 
modern languages to a larger place in Ibc 
ourrioulum. But Mb ohiof claim to notice 
rests on bis work as a psychologist and as an 
advocate of the application of ‘ physiology 
to tliG olnoidation of mental states,’ One 
of the first in this country to apply te 
p.syebolugy tbo rosidts of physiological 
invcsligations, ho greatly advanced and 
popularised tbo sciouoo as it is usually 
understood. 

Bain was o, conspicuous exponent of 
ii'bat w feomot lines tiirmod Ibo a ^toslerion 
Hchool of psychology, whoso foundation was 
laid by liobboa and J,ooko while its touols 
woro carried to their oxtremo oouso([noncos 
by David Uumo. The .so-oalled Scottish 
philosophy of Reid aufl Dugald Stewart 
(wliioh rvas carried on alongsido the idoal- 
i,sthi systom of tbo Gorman ))bilosophor,s 
whoso origin may lie ti'iicod to Desoarlc.s) 
roproaontod a reaolian against this school, 
and Jamo.B Mill liy way of a countor- 
roactiou stoutly maintainod that a return 
must bo oncio more made to Locke. 
In tiiia couvioiion ho was supported by 
Bain, who developed more fully the idoas 
which Mill propounded. .Ho felt that the 
old psychology which regarded the mind 
as though it were divided up into separate 
ooinpartmonts must bo discarded, and, 
liko Mill, he argued (hat the laws of 
tho human intolleut noce.ssarily correspond 
with the objective laws of nature from which 
they may bo inferred. 

Bain and his iullowora admit that 
there are certain notions .such as oxtenaiou, 
solidity, time, and space, which are con- 
structed by the mind itself, tho material 
alone being supplied to it, but they 
make it their work to trace the process by 
which tho mind oonstructe its idoas, and 
boliovn that the laws by which it operates 
will bo found not to bo anything remote 
or inoxpilicablo, but simply tho actual work- 
ing out of well- known principles. Thus 
Bain’s conclusion is (1) thaf, tho pheno- 
mona of the mind whioh seem tho rnoxo 
oomplioated are formed out of the simple 
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and elementary ; and (2) that tho mental 
laws by means of which tho formation 
takes place arc the law.s of as.sooiation. 
Bain oonsidprs that the, so lavra extend to 
everything, and ho proceeds to inquire 
how much of the apparent variety of the 
mental plioiioinona they are capable of 
explaining. Then ho endeavours to deter- 
mine tho ultimate elomoiits that remain in 
the mind when cvorytliing that can be 
accounted for by tho law or laws of associa- 
tion is deducted, and he proceed, s by moans 
of thoso elements to determine how the 
remainder of the mental phenomena can 
be built up with tho aid of the.se same laws. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
his later years ho laid considerable stress 
on tho part played by heredity in aoeounting 
for tho facility with wMoh tho individual 
acquires knowledge. 

Bain’s system ol philosophy has been 
torjnod materiali,stic because it endeavours 
to aseorlain tho material condition of our 
mental operations and the ooimeotion that 
e.viste between wind and body, and also to 
follow out the development of the higher 
mental a( ates from Iho lower. Ho expounded 
the asaocinlion psychology with wMoli Ms 
name is oounootod with lucidity and in great 
detail, for ho possessed an exceptional 
gift of inothodioal exposition. He applied 
natural history methods of clas.si/ioation to 
psychical phenomena in a manner whioh 
gave sciontifio value to his work, and a 
knowledge of tho phy.sical scicnco.s nnusual 
to a philosopher of hia daj^, conjoined with 
remarkable analytic powers, enabled Mm 
to present his system, with effect. 

In ethics Bain was a utilitarian, and for 
the oonflnuation of Ms views Ms appeal was 
made frankly to experienoe. He claimed 
indeed in his psychology to have purged 
himseU of motaphysics, of whioh, espooiaUy 
in its idealistic development, he had the 
greatest distrust, regarding metapliysics as 
having separated itself from the experim eu tal 
test wMoli he regarded as all-important. 

[Autobiography, od. W. L. Davidson, with 
bibliography by P. J. Ancleraoti, 1901; 
Dksprtationa and Diaoussiona, by John Stuart 
Mill, 18(17; Th. liibot. La PayoUologieanglaise 
cotitemporaiue, 1870; Blaoknood’s Mag., July 
1901; Mind. April 3904, vol. xiii (new seriBs) 
by W. L, Davidson ; Bncyolopaidia Brltaniiioa, 
lllh edit. ; and Hastings’ Enoyo. Religion and 
Ethios, it] B. S. H, 

BAHT, ROBERT NISBET (ISfli-lBO^, 
luatorical writer and lingMst, born in 
London on 18 November 1851, was eldest 
non of David Bain, Cape and India mer- 
ohant (still living in 191?), by his wife 

0 
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Elizabeth, daughtei' of Roberl, Cowan of 
Liverpool. 

Alter education at privals schools, he 
was for some years a shorthand writer 
in the olfico ol Messrs. Henry Kimbcr 
& Co., solicitors, of 79 Lombard Street. 
Erom boyhood Bain showed an aptitude 
for languages, rvith a preference for those of 
northern Europe, and although he was only 
out of England for four brief periods — 
in Denmark and Sweden in 1884, in Salio.s 
do Bearn and Pau in 1886, in Pari.s for 
a .short lime a few years later, and in 
Germany and Switzerland for .some weeks 
in 1 908 for health — he acquired, unaided, a 
high degree of proficiency in no less than 
twenty foreign tongue, s, inclucliiig llussian, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Finnish, Polish and 
Ruthenian. In 1883 he entered the jwinled 
hooks department of tho iBiitish Mnseiun 
as a second-olasa assistant, easily heading 
the list of candidates in tho examination. 
He became in due course a first-class 
assistant. 

Bain did much he.sides Iris official wort, 
where Ms linguistic talent proved of great 
service. After his visit to Denmark and 
Sweden in Aug.- Sept. 1884, ho began writing 
on Scandinavian and Russian lustory. 

‘ Gustavus III and Ms Contouiporariea, 
1746-92; an Overlooked Chapter ol 18th 
Century History ’ (2 vols. 1894) wa.s hasrsd 
on the best Swedish authoritie.s. There 
soon followed four monographs on Russian 
history : ‘ The Pupils of Peter the Great ’ 
(1897), based largely on the colleo- 
tions of the Eu.ssian Imperial Historical 
Society; ‘The Daughter of Peter the Great: 
a History of Russian Diplomacy and ol the 
Russian Court under tho Empress Eliza- 
beth Petrovna, 1741-62’ (1899), a capable 
survey of an obscure and difficult period ; 

‘ Peter III, Emperor of Russia : tho Story 
of a Crisis and a Crimo ’ (1902), in which 
Keith’s dispatches and the Mitolioll papens 
wore utilis^ for the first time ; and ‘ Tho 
First Romanova, 1613-1726 ’ (190.5). ‘ The 
Last King of Poland and hia Contem- 
pioraries,’ presonti ng a now view o f its sub jeot, 
appeared in 1909. 

Ol equal value were two volumes in the 
‘Cambridge Historical’ series (ed. G. W. 
Prothero), ‘Scandinavia, 1613-1900’ (1906), 
and ‘ Slavonic Europe ’ (1908), and a lile 
of Clearies XII (1805) for the ‘ Heroes of tho 
Nations’ series. He contributed to tho 
‘ Cambridge Modern History’ seven chapters 
on the Mstory and literature of eastern 
Europe (vols. iii. v. vi. and xi.) ; and histor- 
ical and biograpMcal articles relating to 
Hungary, Poland, Russia and Sweden to j 


the 11th edition of tho ‘ Enoyclopicdia 
Bi'iLaimka.’ 

Bain’s intcrc.sffi exlmded lo litcraturo Jia 
well as to history. In 1893 lie intiuod a 
version of AiKler.scn’H ‘ The Litllo Mormaid 
and Other iSlorie.s,’ and in 189.5 a 
sympatlicUc ‘ Life of Tl'ans Christian 
Aiiilcrscn,’ founded on Auderscii’s loUcro 
and ituiorarics, lie was chi('lly instru- 
mental in iiitroducing tho llungarian 
novelist, Maum.s .lokai, to tho English 
public, rendering inl.o Engliah ton of Ivin 
stories, as well as a eolleolion of ‘ 'I'alcs 
from Jokai ’ (1904). From the Runsian he 
translated tho Skazki of Polevoi as 
‘ Rimsiaii Fairy Tales’ (1893), as well as 
“T»lc.s ’ from Tolstoi (1901 and 1902) and 
Gorky (1902). From (.ho Finnish lie 
rendered Juhani Abo’s ‘ Squii'o Holhuunn 
and Othoi' Stories ’ (1893). His ‘ Cossack 
Fairy Talcs and Folk Tales ’ (1894; illus- 
trated by E. W. Mitchell) was the first 
English translation from tho Rul.lieriidiU. 
Ho also branslatod from tho Diiiufih J. L. f. 
Lie’s ‘Weird Tales from Norilieru jSea,s’ 
(1893), iuid from tlio llmigiiriau Dr. rgmVez 
XCiinos’.s ‘T’urki.sh IMiry 'I'alo.s and h'oDc 
Talcs’ (1896). 

Bain, who wn.s in early lil'e a fuirly good 
gymnast and light-weight boxer, injured 
his health by exoe.ssivo Iwiiirs of work. 
A zealous high-cliui'chniau, ho was for 
.some yearn a sidc.sman and a constant 
allondant at St. Albiiirin, H'oIIkii'u, Ho 
died prematurely, at 7 Overslraud Man- 
•sions, Battersea Park, on fi May 1009, and 
was buried in Brookwood cenu'tery. 
He inari’icd in 1890 his eoiwin, Cn.rolhu) 
Marg.ai'ot Boswell, daughter of Cliarlea 
Cowan of Park Lorlgo, 'I’etklington ; she 
survived iiitn only two nuiuths, dying on 
10 July 1001), 

IPrivato informatirai ; Mi'. Cl, TC FurloMeuii 
and E. P.R.,in Bt. Alban’s, liolborn, Montlily, 
Juno 1909 ; The Timoa, 11 May 1009 ; Atlmn- 
wutn, 15 May, 1900 ; Who’s Who, 1000 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cal.] G. Ln G N. 

BAINE.'S, FRFSDEBfClC EBENEZFR 
(1832-1911), proino(.or of the post-oOie.e 
tolegraph. system, horn on 10 Nov. 1832 
and baptised at Chipping Barnet, Ilert, ford- 
shire, on 19 dan. 1834, was younger sou of 
Edward May Balnea, surgeon, of Hendon 
and Chipping Barnet, by Fanny, his wife, 

Eduoaled at private sohools Baines early 
showed interest in praotioal ajiplicaiions of 
olectrioity, and helped by his undo, Edward 
Cowpor [q. v.], .and an older brother, G. L. 
Baines, mastered, when fourteen, tho 
prinoiples of telegraphy, oonsl.ructlng and 
mampulating telegraphiie apparatus. Two 
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years lalor, tlirougli the influence of 
Frodoriok Hill, an undo by juarriago, and 
Rowland, aftoi'wards Sir Rowland Hill 
[q. v.], ho obtained an apiiointmont under 
the Electric Telegraph Company, in 
whoso service ho remained seven years, 
having charge for the first three yoare of a 
small office established by tlio company in 
1848, witliin tho buildiiigfi of the general 
post-offico. 

In Api’il 1856, on the nomination of 
Rowland Hill, Eainos was mado a dork in 
the general oorrespondonoo branch of tho 
general post-office, being transferred after 
a few months, on account of his knowledge 
of railways, to the home mails branch. His 
leisru'e was devoted to schemes for 
lolegraphio extension. Ho planned the 
laying of a cable to the Canary Islands, 
across the South Atlantic to Barbados, 
and along the chain of West India 
Islands ; and ho also proposed a cable 
to connect England 171111 Australia by 
way of the Canary Islands, Ascension 
Islands, ISt. Helena, and tho Gape of Good 
Hope. Tn a letter to ‘ Tho Times ' (14 Sept. 
1858) ho further advocated the connection 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by a 
lino across Canada. His most important 
sohemo, which ho drew up in 1 860, was for 
the govornment acquisition of o.xisting 
telegraph systems. This jiroposal, with 
the permission of the duke of Argyll, then 
po.stmastor-goueral, ho forwarded to the 
lords of tho treasury. After a long interval, 
in 1865 Prank Ivos iSoudaiuoro [q. v.}, a 
post-office official, was instruotod by Lord 
Stanley, then poslmaster-goneral, to report 
on tho advisability of po&t-offioo control of 
tho telegraphic systems. In lus report Scud- 
amore acknowledged Baines’s responsibility 
for the first practical suggestion. In the 
result, control of existing telegraph systems 
was transferred to the post-office on 6 Feb. 
1870. Baines’s knowledge of telegraphy 
was helpful in bringing the now public 
service inl.o operation, and all tlio main 
foatiuoa of bis original soboiuo — free delivery 
within a mile, tho creation of a legal mono- 
poly, a uniform sixpotmy rate irrespective 
of cliatanoe — are now in operation. 

In 1875 Bainoa was mado surveyor- 
general for telegraph business, and in 1878, 
with a view to decreasing the danger of 
invasion and increasing tho efficiency of tho 
coastguard service, ho proposed the estab- 
liBluuent of tolegrapbio coimmrnioation 
around tho soa-ooast of tho British Me-s, 
to be worked by tho coastguard under tho 
control and supervision of tho post-office. 
Tho proposal, renewed in 1881 and again in 


1888, was arlopted by tho coyernmont in 
1892. 

In 18S2 Baines was made inspoctor- 
gonoral of juails and assi.slant secretary iii 
the post-office under Sii’ Arthur Blackwood. 
Ho organised tbo pared post service, 
introduced by Mr. b’awoettin 1883, o.xtcnd- 
ing the system subsequently to all British 
colonies and most European countries. 
Diilerent views and systems of postal 
administration on the continent made his 
task difiioult. He becamo C.B. in 1885 and 
retired through ill-hcalth on 1 Aug. 1893. 

Baines lived for the greater part of liis 
life at Hampstead, where ho took an active 
interest in parooliiaJ work. Ho assisted 
in tho acquisition of Barlianiont Hill Fields 
for tho pubhc use, was a member of tha 
Hampstead select vestry, and in 1890 
edited ‘ Records of Hamjisfead.’ He was 
also an enthusiastic volunteer, serving both 
as a non-commissioned and commissioned 
officer, ilia latter yeais he devoted to 
litoraturo. His main work, ‘Forty Years 
at tho Rost Office ’ (2 vols. 1806), rcinin- 
isooncoa written in an agreeable style, 
contains valuable delails of lofoiras at the 
post-office both before iind during Baines’s 
connection with it. lie also published ‘ On 
tho Track of the Mail Coaoh ’ (1800), and 
contributed an article on the post-offloo to 
J . Samuokon’fl ‘ The Civilisation of Our 
Day’ (1896). 

Baines died on 4 July 191 1 at Hampstead, 
and was cremated at Goldor’s Green, 
lie married in 1887 Laura, oldest daughter 
of Walter Baily, M.A., of Hampstead. 

[Tho Timas, 7 July IfllJ j Jteity Yoais at 
tho Po.st Offloo, 1805 ; Alhonsoum, 20 Jaii. 
1896, and 4 Feb. 1895 ; Frank Ive-s Scuda- 
more, Reports on the Proj)OBed Oovornuiont 
Acquisition of Telogmplia, 1806 and 1868; 
Kelly’s Handbook; St. Martin’s-Io-Giand, 
vols. iii. and xxi, | H. R. F. 

BAIRD, ANDREW W^ON (ISdSb- 
1908), colonel, royal engineera, eldest son 
in a family of live sons and fom daughters 
of Thomas Baird, of Woodland.s, Cults, 
Abordoon, and of Catherine Imray, Ida wife, 
wms born at Aberdeen on 26 April 1842. 
Educated at tho grammar school and at 
Marischal OoUogo, Aberdeen, Andrew en- 
tered the Military College of the Bast 
India Company at Addiscombo in Juno 
1800, and was transferred to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in January 
1861, ovring to the amalgamation of the 
Indian with tha royal army. He received 
a ooinmisaion aa lieutenant in the royal 
on^neors on 18 Deo. 186L and after 
iustrUolion at Chatham sailed for India on 
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1 Maroli 1864. 'Biiird waa employed as 
spooiai assistant engiiieox of tlio Bombay 
hai'bour defeiioo works, and had charge of 
tho construotioii of the batteries at Oyster 
Rook and Midcllo Ground until tho end 
of 1805. Ho was then appointed apocial 
assistant engineer in tho government 
reclamations of the harbour foreshore. 
Oiiritig 1808 he aorvecl as asisistant field 
onginoor in the Abyssinian o.xpedition under 
Sir Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Najher 
of Magdala [q. v.]. Lor lii.s work aa traffic 
manager of tho railway from tho base ho 
was mentioned in du.spatohes {Land. Gaz. 
30 Juno 1868), and rooeirecl tho war 
niecla). 

In Docemhor 1869 Baird became 
assistant suporintendont of tho great 
trigonometrical Bwevoy of India. Ho 
was emidoyed sucoosaively on tho triangii- 
lalioii in Kathiawar and Gujarat. Ilia 
health aufl'ered from tho oxtrenio boat in 
tins arid country, and ho went on furlough 
to England in tho spring of 1870. Wlulo 
ha was at homo, Colonel (afterward.s Ooncral) 
James Thomas Walker [q. v.], tho 

surveyor- general of India, olio.se him to 
study tho praotical dolails of tidal obser- 
vations and their reduction by hamonio 
analysis aa carried on under the super- 
vision of Sir William Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. II], for the 
British Association. 

Tidal observatioua wore only undortakon 
by the survey of India, in the first inslanoo, 
with tho object of dotormining the moan sea 
level as a datum for the trigonometrical 
survey. But Baird, widt.niiig liis aim, 
determined ‘ to investigate tho relations 
between the levels of land and sea on tho 
coasts of tho gulf of Cutch, which wore 
believed by geologists to bo gradually 
changing. This neecs.sitated a nioro o.xact 
determination of the mean sea level than 
had hitherto suflloed for the operations 
of the survey’ (Baibd, Maniml of TicM 
Observations, and ffteir Meduotion by the 
Method of Hamonio Analysis, 1880, prof.). 
It was decided to carry out ohsorvations 
at stations in the gulf of Cutoh, in acoord- 
ancs with the recommendations of tho 
tidal committee of the British Associa- 
tion, by self-iegiatering gauges, set up for 
at least a year at a time. Having 
returned to India in Deoembor 18’?2, 
Baird selected three stations on tho 
gulf of Cutoh for his tidal observatories, 
one at the mouth, another at tho head and 
as far into the ‘ Runn ' as possible, and tho 
third about the middle of the gulf. These 
observatories were inspected periodically 
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by Baird and Iris assistant in turn, in 
cii'cuniai anooH involving fcoveio priviitiion. 

Baiiri was promoted cajilain on 4 April 
1874. In 1876 tho govornor-goncral in 
council commended Baird’.s liiboura, and 
in July IS77 insfcruotiona vvero issued foi’ 
systematic tidal olj.soi'vatious al, all tho 
principal Indian jmrts, and at ot.luvr ports 
on tho coast lima wlioi’e the ja'.sulls vvould 
Ire of general soioutilio intoro.st, fqiart from 
I, hole itsofiduftss lor piirpOHO of navigalion. 
To Baird, wlio had booonui deputy Hujiuriu- 
tcndenl in tho great trigonoiiioirienl survey 
department, wa.s eidriisted tho general 
.siipcrintcndcuco. 

Meanvidiilo, in 1876, Baird was at home, 
working out with as.si.staiioo (lie I'esiilts 
of Ms observations in tlui gull' of Cutoh. 
In tho autumn ho read a paper 011 
‘Tidal Operations in tho Gulf of Outch ’ 
before the British Associotion at Glasgow. 
On his return to India in ,limo 1877 lie 
organised a now department of ilio survey 
along the coast lines from Aden to Rangoon, 
with its centre at Poona, Bombay. 

[n July 1881 Baird was at Vonleo as 0110 
of the cojiutii.s'.sioiier.ri'rom India to tho third 
intornational congros.s of geograidiy, and 
there ho oxhibil.od a comploln sot of 
tidal and lovolliug api)ai'atu8 in pnioliciil 
nso in an adjoining wimil. Baird wait 
awarded the gold modal of tho luvst ehiHS. 

After some eighteen months on furlough 
in Kugland, Baird, who had been ju-omotoil 
major on IS TIoo. 1881, rosinnod his lidal 
duties in India in March 1888, hia field of 
operations including India,, Burma, Ceylon, 
and tho Andaman iBlaiulfl. On 27 Aug. 
the groat voleanio crupfion of Krakatoa, 
in Java, caused a wave whioh was di.stinelily 
traceable in nil tlio tidal dingraniH, and 
Baird sent a paper on tlw Hubjent to the 
Royal Society, of whioh ho wan olooted a 
fellow in tho following May l/'roo, Hoii. 
SoG. No. 229, 1884), 

Between July 1885 and August 18B0 
Baird wa,s temporarily employed us 
master of tho mint at both Calcutta and 
Bombay, and also a.s both asaisitant and 
deputy aui'veyor-gonoral of India. Ho was 
promoted brevet licutonant-coloiiol on 
18 Deo. 1888, and on 12 Aug. 1889 beoame 
permanent mint maslec at Caloiitla. In 
that office ho ro-organiaod tho manufacturing 
department. In 189C-6, in aocordaiieo wilh 
hiapropasals, thegovomuiont withdrew from 
oireulation worn Md dirt-eaorufltod coinago. 

Promoled regimontal lioiitonanf. culouol 
on 9 Apiil 1891, brevet colonel on 29 Sept, 
1893, and mibstantivo oolonol on 0 April 
189C, ho retired from tho mint owing lo the 
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age-limit on 20 Ajiiil 1807, and vecoivotl 
ilie special thanks ol' the governor-j^cnoral 
lor Ilia varied serviocB. Ho was created 
C.kl. in Juno 1807. On his roturn homo, 
he liouglit a small iiropcrty .it Palmera 
Croa.s, near Elgin. He died suddenly of 
heart failure in London, on 2 April 1908, 
and was buried at Highgato. 

iSir Gcorgo Harvyin, who finst made 
Bairdls pensonai acquaintance at Lord 
Kelvin’s house in 1882, wrote of Biiird’s tidal 
woik on hia tlealh, ‘ In .soienco ho has loti a 
permanent mark as the aucoe.ssful organi.ser 
of the first extensive operations in tidal 
ohsorvationa by new methods. The treat- 
ment of tidal observations is now made by 
hannonio analysis in every part of the world, 
and this extensive international dcvclop- 
mont is largely due Lo the ability with which 
ho carried out the pioneer work in India.’ 

Baird married at Abordoon, on 14 March 
1872, Margaret Elizaboth, only daughter 
of Charla.s Davidson, ol Korroster Hill, 
AhQvdvon, and of Jam Boas. Sho .survived 
him with a family of two sons and five 
daughters. 

Be, sides tho works cited, Baird was 
author of articles on tho Gulf of Cutoh, 
Littlo Bunn, and Gulf of Cambaj'- in tho 
‘ Bombay Gazetlcor ’ ; ‘Notes on the 
Ilarmouio Analysis of Tidal Observations,’ 
puljlishcd by erdor of the .secretary of state 

E ; ‘ Auxiliary Table.s to facilitate tho 
atioiw of Ilarmouio Analysis ol Tidal 
Ohsorvations ’ {1897); ‘Account ot the 
iSpirit-Levolling Operations of tho Great 
flVigononictrioal Survey of India’ (British 
Association, I88fl). Ho wa.s also joint 
author with Sir George Dai'win of a report 
on the results of tho ‘ Harmouio Analysis 
of Tidal Observations’ {Proa, Eoy. Sog, 
March 1886) ; and with Mr. Roberts of tho 
Nautical Almanac Offico of ‘Annual Tidal 
Tablets of Indian Ports,’ 

[War UlUoc llecorOs ; iiuli.i Oflicc ticoord.s J 
Tlve Times, 10 April 1908 ; Mon and Women of 
tho 'Tiuio, 1899; Proo. Roy. Soo., 1908, Obit, 
by Prol. 6 . 11. Darwin ; Proo. Institution of 
Civil Engineons, vol. 172, part ii. 1008; Journal 
of tho Asialic Society of Bengal, vol. 47, 
part ii. 1878, accoimt of the tidal observations 
ill the Gulf of Gutch, compiled by Captain 
J, WiUorhouao.J R. H. V. 

BAKER, SIR BENJAMIN (1840-1907), 
civil engineer, bom at Koyford, Erome, 
Somerset, on 31 March 1840, was son of 
Benjamin Baker and Sarah Hollis. His 
father, a native of comity Carlow, became 
principal aBBistant at ironworks at Tondn, 
GlaniorgaM, After being educated at 
Cheltenham grammar school, Baker was for 


four yc,aT.s (1856-60) apprentioo to H. Ii. 
Price, of the Neath Abiicy ironwork.s. 
Coming to London iu 1860, he served as 
assistant to W. Wilson on tho construction 
of the Grosvonor Road railway bridge and 
Victoria .sliition. In 1861 he joined 
the permanent stalT ol (iSir) John ITowler 
fq. V. Suppl. I], liooame liis partner in 
1876, and was asRooiated with liiui until 
Eowlor’s death in 1898. As a consulting engi- 
neer ho rapidly gained tho liigliest reputa- 
tion for skill and Ragaoitjr, and was consulted 
by the home and Egyptian governments, 
by the colonies, and by municipal and 
other oorjiorations. Tho credit of the 
design and exrecntion of tho great con- 
structional engineering achievements with 
which Baker’s name is associated was 
necessarily shared by him with Eowlor 
and many other colleagues, but Baker’s 
judgment and resource were Mghly im- 
portant factors in the success ol the.ss 
undertakings. 

Bakoi- oiU'ly engaged on the uudongivimd 
communications of London. As assisiant 
lo Eowicr, he was at tho outset from 1861 
employed on tho oonstruction of the Metro- 
politan (Inner Circle) railway and the St. 
John’.s Wood oxtonHion. In 1809 he became 
Fowler’s chief assistant in the construction 
ol the District railway from Westminster 
to tlie City. In a paper on ‘ Tho Actual 
Lateral Pressure of Earthwork,’ for which he 
received in 1881 tho Oeorp^e Stephenson 
medal of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
ho dfecusBcd some fruits of this uxperionoo 
(Proc. Inst. G. E, Ixv. 140), and described 
the work itself in 1885 {ih. Hxxi. 1). 
Subsccpiently E'ow'lor and Baker acted as 
consulting engineers for the fii'st ‘ tube ’ 
railway (the City and South Loudon line, 
opened in 1890), and with J. H. Greathead 
weco tho joint engineers for the Central 
London (tube) railway, opened in 1900, 
In the coustruotion ol this line Baker 
carried out the plan suggested by 1dm five- 
and-twenty years earlier, of maldng the 
lino dip down botwoon tho stations in order 
to I'cduco the required tractive effort (see 
his arUoles on urban railways in Engin- 
eering, xvii. 1 et seg.). Alter Grealhoad’s 
death in 1890 Baker also acted as joint 
ongiueor with Mr. W. R. Galbraith for 
the Baker Street and Waterloo (tube) 
railway. 

From the early years of his career Baker 
studied deeply the theory of oonsfcniotioii 
and the resistance of materials. For 
‘ ISngineering ’ bo wrote a series of articles 
on ‘Long Span Bridges’ in 1867, and 
another, ‘ Oh i tho Strength of Beams, 
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Cohimiis, and Ai'chea,’ in 1868. Both 
f>ori(M were publithed in hook form, llu 
first in 1867 (2nd edit, 1873) and thi 
sccoird in 1870. A third scriea, ‘ On 
the Strength of Brickwork,’ was wTitten 
in 1872. In tlio work on long span 
bridges ho reached the coneliision lhal 
the inaxinuim possible span would 
necessitate the adoption of cantilevers 
supporting an indopeiidcnt girder— the 
syBlein adopted later for the Forth bridge. 
To his early tabling in the Neath Abbey 
ironworks he owed the foundation of liia 
tlioi'ough knowledge of the propciiica and 
strength of luctals, on which he wrote 
many inaslerly ji.ipora (cl. ‘Railway 
Springs,’ Pioc.' InU. Civ. Etig. Ixvi. 238; 
‘Steel for Tiron and Axles,’ tbit/. Ixrii. 
303, and ‘ The Working Stress of Iron and 
Steel,’ Tram. An. Soo. Mech. Eng. viii. 107). 
Baker’s special equipment tku.s enabled 
him lo play a foromoat part iu association 
with Fowler in the designing of the Forth 
bridge on cantilever principles. This groat 
work, begun in 1883, ito.s completed in 1890, 
and Baker’s services wore rewarded by 
the honour of K.C.M.G. (17 April 1890) 
and the Prix Ponoelet of the Jdistitnto of 
Franco. 

From 1869 Baker was also associated 
with. Fowler in investigating and advising 
upon engineering projects in Egypt. One 
of these was for a railway between Wady 
Haifa and Shondy and a ship incline at 
A&.suan, and another (about 1875) was a 
project for a sweet-water caual between 
Alexandria and Cairo, which was intended 
to he used for both irrigation and navigation 
but was not carried out. Thenceforward 
Baker played a prominent part in the 
engineering work wbioli has promoted the 
malciial development of the country. He 
was consulted by the Egyptian govornmont 
on various ocoaidons as to the repair of the 
Delta barrage (see Sir Hanhuey Bkown’s 
paper iu Froc. Inst. Civ. Eng. clviii. 1); 
and when, after several years’ investigation, 
schemes were prepared by Bir William 
Willcocks (Mepori on Peramial Irrigation 
and Flood Protection for Egypt, Cairo, 1894) 
for the storage of the waters of the Nile for 
irrigation purposes, a commission appointed 
by Lord Cromer, ol whioh Baker was a 
member, approved the project for a reser- 
voir at Assuan and chose a site for the dam. 
To meet the objection of one of the com- 
missionera, Mr. Boul^, to the partial sub- 
morgenoe by this plan of the temples at 
Fhilas, the height of the proposed dam was 
reduced from 86 to 6.5 feet. The work, 
for which Baker was consulting engineer, 


was commenced in 1898 and wan oompleied 
in J902, when Baker was made Iv.C.B. 
and reeoived the order of Ihe Mecljidieh. 
The dam is 0400 feet iu length, 1800 feet 
of it being solid and tlm other 4600 foot 
pierced by 180 sluk'o-openings at dill'erent 
levels, whirl! can be olo,9cd by meaiiH el iron 
sluices working on free lollcis on the Stoney 
principle (cl. Maurice EmMAUitiOE’s de- 
seriptioii in Pioc. Inst. Civ. Eng. chi. 71). 
Por a subsidiary dam which was built at 
the same time at Assyut, below Aaauaii, 
Baker was also conaultiiig engineer. When 
the contraotora, Mchsi,m. Aiirl, iiad this worlt 
well in band, with a largo ]iart of thoii- 
eontraet time to run, JJaker, reali.sing the 
advantages oE early completion of (ho dam, 
advised the Egyptian government to oaneel 
the contract and to imstruct the eontraotor.s 
(o finish the work at the earliest possible 
moment, regardless of co.st, leaving the 
question of oontractora’ prolil, to bo settled 
by him. His advice was followed, (lie 
work was complotod a year boEoro Uie 
contract time, and the gain to the country 
from the extra year’s sujiply of water was 
estimated to bo 600,0001. ((1. H. Sriii’irtim, 
‘The Barrage ncro.ss the Nile at Assyfit,’ 
Proe. Inst. Civ. Eng. clviii. 26). Tlie 
vast benefits conferri’d uj)ou Ifgypli by 
the Assuan roservoir leudt'red turlher 
holioincs for storage inovltablo, and as no 
suitable site eoulci bo iuimd for anotlier 
reservoir above Anmin, it waa decided lo 
raise the dam (hero to aliout the height ori- 
ginally proposed by }Sir William Willeoeks. 
Baker solved the dilllcult problem of 
uniting new to old maaomy so as hi form a 
solid structure, in tlio coudiiions olitaiiiing 
in the Assuan dam, by building l.he upper 
portion ol the dam us an ind('peiuletit struc- 
ture which could bo iinit.e.d to the lower ))y 
gj'ouling with cement when it had uensed 
to settle and contract. Just bcEoro his 
death Baker went to Egypt to acittlo (Jio 
plans and contract for this work (Bince 
comple.ted), as well as prolimmary jilans 
for a bridge across the Nile at Bonlae. 

Smaller but important works wldch 
Baker also undertook include the vessel 
which he designed witli Mr. .John Hixon in 
1877 for tho conveyance of Cleopatra’s 
Needlo from Egypt to England (soo bis 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ Min. Proo. Imt. 
Civ. Eng. Ixi. 233, for whioh, and for a 
paper on ‘The River Nile,’ lie I'ccoive.d a 
Telford modal from Inst, Civil Eng.) ; tho 
Chignooto ship railway, for winch Fowler 
ami Baker were consulting engineers, and 
wliich was oommencod in 1888 and alian- 
doned in 1891 owing lo Jinanoial dlffiouUioB { 
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the Avonmoulli docks (in association with 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, 1902-8) ; the Rosslarc 
and Waterford railway ; tiro widening of 
the Bucclcuoh dock entrance at Barrow, 
and tine construction of the bascule bridges 
at Walney (Barrow-in-Furnosa) and across 
tlio Swale near Queenborougb. 

Baker gave much professional advice in 
regard to important ntrueturcs at homo 
and abroad. When tiic roof of Charing 
Cross railway station oollapaod on 5 Deo. 
1906 he at onca oxaniined it, at some 
personal danger, and gave serviceable 
counsel. He was also consulted by Captain 
J. B. Eads in connection with the design of 
the St. Louis bridge across the Mississippi, 
and in regard to the first Hudson river 
tunnel. When the latter iindertaldng 
threatened failure, he designed a pneumatic 
shield which enabled the work to be 
extended 2000 ft., about thioc-fourtlw of 
the way across the rDer (1888-91), No- 
where were his abilities appreciated more 
highly than in Canada and the United 
States. Ho was an honorary member of 
both the Cauadiauand the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Baker served from 1888 until lii.s doiitli 
on the ordnance ooinmittoo, of wliich he 
became the senior civil member on the death 
of Sir Frederick Bramwoll [q. v. iSuppl. IT] 
in 1903. Ho was active in many govern- 
ment inquiries. Ho was a member of a 
committee on light railways in 1895, and 
of the committee appointed by the board 
of tiado in 1900 to inquire into the loss 
of strength in steel, rails. To tiro London 
county council ho reported in 1891, with 
(Sir) Alexander Binnio, on tho main 
drainage of London, and in 1897, with 
George Frederick Deacon [q. v. Snppl. TI], 
on tho water-supply of London from Wales. 

Bakov was elected an as.sooiate of tho 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1867, a 
member in 1877, a member of council in 
1882, and prc.sidont in 1895, remaining on 
the counoil till his death. His services to 
tho institution wore very valuable. During 
his presidoney the governing body was 
enlarged with a view to giving tiro chief 
colonies and the principal industrial 
districts at home representation on tiro 
council, and tho system of election of the 
eouncil was modified. 

Baker became a follow of tho Boyal 
Society in 1890 and a nrembor of its 
counoil in 1892-3, and was one of its vice- 
presidents from 1890 until his death. 

Of the BritlHli Association, Baker was 
president of tho meohanioal science sootion 


at Aberdeen in 1886. He was also actively 
interested in the Boyal Institution, in tho 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (on tho 
eouncil of which ho sat from 1899 until 
death), in the (Boyal) Society of Arts, .and 
in tire Iron and Steel Institute, He was 
an associate of the Institution of Naval 
Architects and an honorarj'’ associate of 
tho Boyal Institute of British Arcliitoots. 
Honorary degrees wero confei'red upon him 
by the Universities of Cambridge (D.So. 
1900), Edinburgh (LL.D. 1890), and Dublin 
(M,Eng. 1802). 

Baker died suddenly from syncope at 
hia residence, Bowden Green, Pangbonrne, 
on 19 May 1 907, and was buried at Idbury, 
near Chipping Norton. lie was unmarried. 

His portrait in oils, by J. 0. lllichie, ia 
ill the possession of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and an excellent photo- 
giaph forms the frontispiece of vol. clviii. 
of that society’s ‘ Proceedings.’ 

A memorial window, designed by Mr. 
J. N. Coinper, was unveiled by Earl Cromer 
on 3 Dee. 1900 in tho north aisle of the 
nave of Westminster Abbey. 

fProc. Pvoy. Soo., vol. Ixxxiv. ; Min. Proo. 
Inst. Civ. Eng., clxx. 377 ; Tho Times, 20 
May 1907 ; Engineering, Ixxiii. 685, Isxviii. 
791 ; tho Engineer, ciii, 624 ; soo art. Eowliib, 
Sir John, Snppl. I.] W. F. S. 

BAKER, ,SHIRLE!f WALDEMAR 
(1836-1903), Wesleyan missionaiy and 
premier of Tonga, born at Brimsoombo 
near Htroud, Gloucestershire, in 1836, was 
sou of George Baker by Ms wife Jane 
Woolmer. Ho emigrated to Australia about 
186.3, where, after acquiring 0 knowledge 
of pharmacy, ho studied for the Wesleyan 
ministry. In 1860 ho was sent as a mission- 
ary to the island of Tonga in tho South 
Paoifio. In consequence of tho cession of 
Fiji to England in 1874 the Tongans became 
seriously alarmed lor their independence, 
and Baker, at the request of King George 
of Tonga, negotiated a treaty with 
Germany recognising Tonga as an indepen- 
rlout kingdom in return for tho perpetual 
lea!36 of a coaling-station in Vavau. In 
reward for liis good oiriees Baker received a 
Gorman decoration. In 1879 the Wesleyan 
conference in Sydney, at tho request of 
Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Stan- 
moro), British high commissioner of the 
Western Paeiflo, appointed a commission 
to inquire into various charges preferi’ecl 
against Baker by the British vice-consul in 
oonneotion witlr his method of collecting 
money from the natives, and Baker was 
recalled to a oironit in Australia. Bui 
he did not obey the order. In January 
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18S1 lie sevpreel liis ooaucctioji with the 
Wesleyan mishioji, and was iinmcdialoly 
ajjpointed premier by King Glcorge. Unclor 
his guidaiioe the constitution was revised, 
and the little kingdom o£ 20,000 people was 
loaded with a cabinet, privy council, and 
tivo houses ol Parlianicnt. In 1885 a 
Wesleyan Ihee Church was set up by 
Baker in opposition to the oonJ'ei'cnce in 
Sydney. TJniortimatcly ilaker’s govorn- 
inent attempted to coerce nieinbcra oi 
the old church by peiaeoutiuii, and in 
January 1887 the rhsconteut culniinatod 
in a detcimiucd attempt on Haker’s 
life, in wiiioh his sou and dauglitcj- were 
injured. Four natives were o,s.ecuted and 
others .sentenced to impi isoninont lor tlii.s 


atteiupt. Soeiiro in the confidence of tjio 
king, Baker was now all-pioworfnl ; ho 
had tanght the people to acquire many of 
the externals of prosperity and civilisa- 
tion. But ho had failed to conoiliato the 
powerful chiefs, whoso position as tho 
Mug’s advisers he had usurped. In 1890 
they appealed against turn to iSir Jolm 
Thurston, tho British high oommiasioucr, 
who removed him from tlie islands for 
two years. When ho returuod in 18!13 
King Georgs was dead, and Ids political 
influence was at an end. Disappointed in 
his hope of pi'ofennont among Wc.sloj’-uu 
adherents, he proceeded to sot up 
a branch of the Chru’oh of England, 
which gained a good many followers. lie 
died at Haapai.on 30 Nov. 1903. Ho was 
married, and had ono son and four daughters. 

[Tho present wntor’a Dn'orsioas of a I’rimc 
Micistor, 1894, and his Savage Island, 1002, 
which enihody jioisonal observation of 
Baker’s carcor in Tonga; Rofinrao of Inquiry, 
Tonga Uiaaion j^ffairs, Auckhiml, 1879 ; ll’o- 
porta, by ,Sir Charles Jliteholl, Blucliook, 
1S87, and by Rev, C. Broivn, Sydney, 1890; 
'J’ho Times, 29 and 30 Boo. 1903, 2 Jan. 
1904; Blackwood’s Mag., Fob. 1904.1 

B. 11. T. 

BALFOUIi, GEORGE WILLIAM 
(1823-1903), physician, born at the Mnnso 
ofSom, Ayrsliire, on 2 June 1823, was si.xth 
son and eighth of the tlnrteon children 
of Lewis Balfour, B.I)., by hia wife 
Henrietta Scott, third daughter of 
George Smith, D.D., minister of Gal- 
ston, who ia satirised by Burns in ‘ Tho 
Holy _ Fair,’ The father was grandson, 
on ilia father’s sido, of James Balfour 
(1705-1790) fq. V.] of Pihig, professor of 
moral philosophy and of public law at 
Edinburgh, and on Ms mother’s side of 
Robert Whytt [q. v.], professor of medicine 
at Edinburgh. Of George WiUiain’s brothers 


the ekk'at, John nnlfour (d. 18S7), Hiirgcoii 
to tho East India Company, nerved I In ongh- 
out tho .second liumie.se war and (he 
Blutiiiy, and finally pvautwed liif! in’ob'.s.sioii 
at J.evcn, in File. Another brodier, 
Maokiiitobli, wdio sjioiit Ills lilo in India, 
becanio manager of l.ho Agra hank. A 
rLsUt, Margaret ksabolla, nun lied 'riunnaa 
Stevenson [c|. v.], tho lif'htlion.yo on[;inee,r, 
and rvaa inotlior of Robin t Loui.s Hloven- 
BOn ]q. V. |. 

(Icoi'go WilHom, afk'r cdiiealionat Colin- 
ton, lo which piutsh bin lather vvar-i trann- 
Icrrcd in tho boy’s infancy, liegan tho study 
ot veterinary science wilb a vieu' lo sol (ling 
in Australia ; but .soon rebolviug lo join 
tho medical proles-sion. ho ontei'cd llui 
Medic.al School nt Ifdinbiugh. In 181,5 ho 
gratluated M.D. .at St. Audnnvs, and heeanio 
L.R.C.S. Ediuburgli. After acting a.s houan 
surgeon to tho Maternity llospilal ol 
Edinburgh, ho in 1841)' procei’ded lo 
Vienna, whore ho studied tho clinical 
methods of Skoda, the juUJinlogical 
rosoarches of Sigmund, and Iho homo'o* 
patliic treatment of liTcisohmami. On 
Ids roturn from Ansl.ria, in 1849, Jio pub- 
lished papers on ‘Tho Trea,lnK'nl. ol I’ni'u- 
monia as practiflod by Skoda.’ {tVarlhirn 
Journal of Medicine, Jan, 1819, p. 95); 
on ‘ Necrosis of tho Jaw inducoci by I’lioB- 
phorus as tauglit by Sigmund’ {ibid. 
May 1849, p. 28H; .and on ‘The lioinino- 
jiathic Treatment ol Ae.ut.c DiseaRi'.s by 
ElcEohtnann’ {lirilish awl, Fun'inn Mcilico 
O/iirurgieal lievuw, Oot.. 1849, [». .997), 
which at once iilaocd him in the Iroiit 
rank of tlio younger niedicivl inquirers. 
Thencelorth Balfour contrilmted largc'ly to 
medical lilcrii,titre. 

Balfour was a general jiracti I kmer in tlio 
county of Midlothian from 1849 (ill 18,07, 
when ho removed l,o ISdinlnirgh, and iiritc- 
tisecl as a phyaioian on becoming F.R.G.l*. 
Edinburgh in 1891, In 1899 ho was 
appointed physician to the Royal llospilul 
tor Sick Children, and from 1897 ho was 
pliysioian to tho Royal Inllrinary, buiiig 
appointed ooriBulting physician in 1882, on 
the expiry of Ms term of office. At tho 
infirmary Balfour won gonond retjognition 
as a clinical toachor of tho liivst oininonce, 
alike in the lecture theatre, al. Iho l)ed.Hulo, 
and through his writings. .For tho 
New Sydenham Society lie trauBlated 
(1861-5) tho ‘ I-Iaiid-book of tho I’raetioo 
of Eoronaio Modioiuc,’ by Johann 
Ludwig Ca.ipor. in 1805 ho published 
An_ Introduction to tho Study of 
Medioino ’—a work wliich well illustrated 
his plulo.TOphio temper, independent judge. 
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mcnt, anti historical sense, as well as the 
literary griioo which was a family heritage. 

In 18(18, lollowlng out a suggestion of 
hia father-in-law, i)r. James Craig of 
Ratho, ho wrote two able papers on 
‘ The Treatment of Aneurysm by fodido 
of Potassium,’ and thenceforth mainly 
concentrated his attention on diseases of 
the heart. ‘ Clinical Looture,3 on .Diacaaea 
of the Heart and Aorta,’ which apjieared 
in 1870, greatly enhanced his ropntation, 
and ‘ The Sonila Heart,’ tUiioh was issued 
in 1894, at once took rank as a classic. 
With Sir William Tennant Oairdner|q. v. 
Siippl. II] in Glasgow, and Clwrles Hilton 
PaggQ [q. V.] in London, Balfour shared 
the credit of making the most important 
contributions of his generation to the 
clinical .study of affections of the circula- 
tion. 

Balfour, who was intoreated in hihlio- 
graphy, was lihraiian to the College ot 
Pliy.sioiaus of Bdiubuigh from 187.1 to 1882 
and from 1887 to 1899. Ho was president of 
the oollego 1882-4, and was a inombor of the 
University Court of jSt. Andi’ews for many 
yeaiH, He leccived tlio honorary degtcc 
of LL.i). at JSdinhiirgh in 1884, and nt 
St. Ancli,cw.s in 1800. Ife w.as apjiointcd 
pliysician in ordinary to Queen Victoria in 
1900 and honorary iihyaioian to Xing 
Edward Vll in 1901. 

In 1899 Balfour retired from Edinburgh 
to Colintori, the homo of his youth, where 
ho died on 9 Aug. 1901. Of inipnsalvo do- 
TOOanour, ho charmed liis friwid-s by Ids 
quaint humour and culture. Although 
probably the best aueoultator of Ids time, 
lie lacked all appreciation of music. A 
portrait, by It. H. Campbell, hang.s in the 
Koyal College of Phy-sioians of Edinburgh. 

Balfour was thrice married : (1) in 1848 
to Agues {cl. 1851), daughter of George 
Thom.son, by whom he had one son, Lewis; 
(2) in 1854 to Margaret Bethime (d. 1879), 
eleleat daughter of Dr. James Craig, of Katho, 
by whom ho had eight sons and three 
daughhTO ; and (3) in 1881 to Henrietta, 
daughter of John Oslior, who survived him. 

[Lanout, 22 Aug. 1903 ; Brit. Mod. Journal, 
32 Aug. 1903 ; Edinb. Mod. Journal, Soptem- 
ber 1903 ; Scottiali Med. and Surg. Jouinal, 
Soplomhor 1903 ; The Balfours of PiJrig, 
by Miss Balfour Melvillo of Pilrig, 1907 ; 
U. Ti. Stevenson, Memories and Portraits, 1887; 
private iufonnalion.] G. A. 0. 

BALFOUE, JOHN BLME, Arab BaiwiI 
KmiwsB OP Qi.AaaLVNJS (1837-1900), lord 
president of the court of session in Scotland, 
born at Olaolcmaunan on 11 July 1837, was 
second son (in a family of two sons and a 
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daughter) of Peter Balfour (1794-1802); 
jiarifeh mitdslcr ot (hut place, by hia wife 
Jane Ramsay {d. 1871), daughter of Peter 
Blair ot Pcilk. Educated at Edinburgh 
Academy, ol wliieli ho was ‘ duv,’ or head 
boy, ho pa&.sod to the UmvcKsity of Edin- 
burgh, where he had a dihlingiu.shcd career, 
but did not graduate. P.i&aiiig to the 
Scottish bar on 20 Nov. 18(31, lie jo.sp with 
almost unexampled i-apidity to bo tlio foic- 
mo,st advocate in Scotland, his only rival 
being Aloxandor Aalicr [q. v. Suppl. 11], 
Ho liist engaged piomhicntly in politics at 
the general election ot April 1880, when ho 
contested North Ayrshire, as a liberal, 
against Eobert William Cochran-Patrick 
[q. V. Suppl. T], afterwards permanent uiidcr- 
accretary for Scotland. Balfour was de- 
feated by filty-livo votes, but ivas returned 
unopposed on 1 Deo. 188() for Clackmannan 
and Kinross when William Patrick Adam 
[q. v.J, the Bitting moraber, was appointed 
governor ot Madras. Appoiuled immediately 
solicitor-general for Scotland in Gladatoiie’s 
.second ministry, ho in 1881 feuooccded John 
(altcrward,s Lord) MoLaren [q. v. Suppl. IIJ 
as loid advocate. He was made honorary 
LL.j). ol Edinburgh Univei.sity in 18S2, 
and became a piivy councillor in 1883. 
IIo remained in office till the liberals 
went out ill 1885, Ifor ni'arly 150 years 
prior to 1885 the lord advocatea were 
practically ministers for Scotland ; but 
during Lord Salisbury’s ahort-lived ad- 
nunistration ot 1885-0 the ancient office of 
secretary of state for Scotland, which had 
been abolished at the close of the rebellion 
of 1746-0, was revived. Balfour was thus 
the last of tlio old line of lord advocates, 
and though he was always strongor as a 
lawyer than as a politician, managed tho 
allaivs ol Scotland with ability in the face 
of considerable diifioultiea caused by the 
crofter question and the movement in 
favour of ‘ home rule ’ for Scotland. In 
188(i he was again lord advocate, but wont 
out when tho Gladstone government was 
defeated 011 the Iiif>h question. In 1885-0 
ho was dean of tho faculty of advocates, 
and again in 1889-92. Erom 1892 to 
1895 he was once more lord advocate 
under Gladstone and Lord Rosoheiy, and, 
during tliat period, took a prominent part 
in carrying through the House of Commons 
tho Local Government Act for Scotland 
(1894), by wliich parish couucils, framed 
on tho liiodcd of the English Act, were 
ostablisliod, Tho defeat of the Eoschory 
govemmont in June 1896 was the end of 
Balfour’s official career ; bub at the ouauing 
generol election he whs again roturned by 
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his old constituonoy, and reinainwl in 
parliament till 1899. In that jmar the loid 
presideul, of the court of session, James 
fatiiek Baimoiman (aflorwaids Lord) 
Eobertsoii [q. v. Suppl. II], became a lord 
of ajqical, on the death ot William Watson 
(Lord Watson) [q. v. Suppl. 1], and bo high 
was the estimation in which Balfour rvas 
held that the conservative governtnonb 
be.stowed on him fho vacant office. ' f 
have never in my life known an appointment 
^yhiell gave such iiniveisal pleasure,’ Loid 
Eosehery said at a banquet given by the 
Scottish Liberal Club in honour ol Baltom’s 
appointnrent. In 1902 Balfour was raised 
to tiro peerage as Baron Kinross oI 
Ola.selrmo. His health, wliich had hegirn 
to fail before ho left the bar, broke down 
rapidly after he booamc a jitdge. On 22 Jan. 
1905 he died at Eothaay Terrace, Edinluirgh, 
and was buried in the Bean cemetery there. 

Balfour married Bvice : (1) in 18(M), 
Lilias, daughter of the Hon. Lord Mac- 
kenzie (Scottish judge) by whom ho had 
ouo son, Patrick Balfour, second Baron 
iaiiros,s {1. 23 April 1870) ; (2) in 1877, 
Marianne Elizabeth, daughter of the first 
Baron Monoreiff [q. v.], by whom ho had 
four sons and one daughter. 

TOere are two portraits of Balfour : one, 
painted by John Callcott Horsley, E.A., was 
presented to him by his supporters in 
Ayrslriro ; the other, by fcSir George Hdd, 
president ol the Eoprl Scottish Academy, 
wa,s pr'esented to him by the rountie.s of 
Clackmannan and Kinross on the occasion 
of^ his becoming lord prosidenf. Both 
paintings are in tiro possession of his widow. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Hair’ 1887. 

[Scotsman, 23 Jan. 1905 ; TbeO’imwj. 23 Jan. 
1905 ; Boll of Paculty of Atlvooatoa ; Kocorrls 
of Jui'idieal Sooiotry 1859-03 ; History of 
Spooirlative Society, p. 152; poraimal know- 
ledge.] G, yy. T. 0. 

BANKS, Sro JOHN THOMAS (181C?- 
1008), physician, was grandson of Pcroival 
Banks, surgeon in goott practice in Ennis, 
CO. Clare, who came of an English family 
settled in Aidee, 00 . Louth, in oomfortabl’o 
oireumstanees, from the middle of tho 
seventeenth century. His father, also 
Peroival Banks (d. 1848), tho yomigcsl ol 
twenty-four children, after much foreign 
travel, and both naval and military service, 
succeeded to his father’s practice at Ennis, 
and was later aru’geon to the eo. Clare 
iaJirmary. John was the second son. 
m mother, Mary, was sister of Oapfc. 
Thomas Eamsay of the 89th regimont. 
.rhe eider son, Peroival Weldon Banks 


(d. 1850), a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a liarjister of Gray's Inn, look 
to liforatnre in London, writing as ‘Morgan 
Rattler’ in ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ and 
elsewhere. 

John \va.s bom in Lomliin on 14 Oot., 
probably in 1815. The year is doubtful, 
but on entering Trinity College on (1 Feb. 
1833 ho gave lus age as sevenlecir (AfiS'. 
Jdnlumre, Bool:, Trinity College, DublrnJ. 
According to liia insurnnee jiolioy, liowev'or, 
ho was ninoly-llve at Ihe time ol his death ; 
if this bo correct, ho was born in 1812. 
After attending tho grammar school of 
Eimis he began his nu^dieal studies in ihe 
school of the Royal College ot Surgi'ons in 
Ireland as a jmpil ol (,Sir) Henry Muruh 
[q. V.], profesaor of tho ])rne(iee of medieino 
there. Banks obtained tho licence of the 
college in 183B. 

Meanwlulo bo had in 1833 entered Trinity 
College, wiioro in 1837 ho graduated B.A, 
and M.B., and in 1843 proceeded M.D. 
In 1841 he became a liecnfciiilo, and in 1844 
a fellow, of tlio King’s and Queen’s (now 
Royal) College of I’liysiciaiis in Ireland. 
Piofessional promotion was rapid. In 1842 
ho was appointed Icottircr in medioino in 
the Canniclmel School of Medicine in 
Dublin, and in 1843 pliyaieian to the House 
ol Industry Hospital; this position ho held 
till Ids death. In 1847 and 1848 be wan 
censor ot the College of Phy.sioiaim in 
Ireland. In 1840 ho was oleolocl kijig’s 
proiiwor of tho 2>rae4)ioo of medieino in tho 
aeliool of physio, Trinity College, a post 
whicli earrieci with it duties as iihyaieian lo 
Sir Patrick Dun's Hospitiil. Ho' ro.sipned 
I loth those a|)poiatmenis in 18flR, but he 
was afierwarda ennsulting physician lo the 
ho.spital. In 1851 ho became assistant 
physician, and in 1854 physieian, to the 
Richmond Lnnatie- Asylum. Among (he 
many Dublin charities at which Uanloi 
(illed the position of eonauliing jihysiciun 
in his Inter years was the Royal City of 
Dublin Hospital. 

Banks was president of the College of 
Bhysioians 1869-71. From 1880 (0 1808 
ho was rogins jn-ofoasor ot jiliysic in I, lie 
University of Dublin, and from 1880 1,o his 
death physician in Ireland suceesBively to 
Queen Victoria and to King Edward Vll, 
ln_186I Banka boenmo pi'csidi-nt, of the 
Dublin Pathological Society, and in 1882, 
when tho Royal Aeaderay of Medieino in 
Breland was formed, Banks was chose u its 
fat president. In 1 887 the British Medical 
Assooiation mot in Dublin, with Banks in 
Iho^offiee of prosidont. 

For many years Banks enjoyed a large 
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practice, and Ms profcsfiional and social 
position alike made him the virtual head 
ot the medical profession of Dublin and 
Ireland. Papers which he wrote in his 
younger days gave a promise of valuable 
Bcienlifio work, which ho failed to fulfil. 
But Ms article on ‘ Typhus Dover ’ in 
Quain’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine ’ (1882) 
was long regarded as an authority. PTc 
was recognised as air expert in mental 
disease, and he so eilcolually urged the 
importance of psychological study for medi- 
cal atudenla and physicians, that to Ms 
influence may Iro partly assigned tire 
inclusion of mental disease in the medical 
ouiTiculum. hi 1868 ho published (Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science, vol. xxxi.) a 
note on tlio writ ‘ De Lunatico Inquirciido ’ 
in the case of Dean Swift, wMoh had fallen 
into Ms hands. 

Banka was alway.s intoreated in medical 
education. He ropre,scntcd from 1880 to 
1808 at first the Queen’s UivivcrBity and 
then the now Royal Umvercity (ot both, ot 
which lio was a senator) on the General 
Medical Oouneil, where he pleaded for a Mgh 
standard of general preliminary education. 
He urged the Icngtliening of the medical 
curriculum from four to five yoat.s, and ho 
added a medal and a second ptizo to tho 
medical travelling prize in tho school of 
pliysio. Trinity College. Banks’s culture, 
old-fashioned oourte.By, and handsomo per- 
son gave Mm a high place in social life, and 
his social oiigagumonts probably impaired 
his devotion to soiontifio research. Ho 
numbered among Ms friends the leading 
profeasional men of Dublin. Tlo was a 
polished and convincing speaker, an admir- 
able talker, and a writer of clear, scholarly 
English. In 1 88.8 Banks declined the offer 
of a knighthood (of. comment in Punch, 
28 July 1883), hat in 1889 he accepted 
the honour of K.O.B. lie was made hon. 
D.So. of the Royal University (1882) and 
hon. LL.D. oi Glasgow (1888). Connected 
by marriage and property with tho co. 
Monaghan, he was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of that county, and served as 
Mgh sheriff in 1891. Banks, whoso eye- 
sight failed in later life without impairing 
Ms social activity, died on 16 July 1908 at 
Mb residence, 46 Merrion Square, Dublin, 
and was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. 

Banks married in 1848 Ahoe (d. 1899), 
younge.st daughter of Captain Wood 
Wright of Golagh, co. Monaghan. Their 
only child, Mary, in 1873 married the Hon. 
Willoughhy Burrell, son of the fourth 
Baron Gwydyr, and died in 1898, leaving 


an only surviving oMlcl, Catharine Mary 
Sormonda, uife of John Ileiimker Heaton 
tho youngei’. 

A portrait by Mias Sara Purser, Hon. 
R.II.A., painted in 1888, hangH in tho Royal 
College of PhysiciaiiH, having been presented 
to tho college by the Dublin branch of the 
British Medical Association. A portrait 
medal was engraved by Mr. Olivet Sheppard, 
R.H.A., in 1906 for award to the winner of 
the travelling medical prize at Trinity, and 
a medallion from tho same design is in the 
medical school of Trimty College. 

[Trlsli Time.?, 17 July lOOS; Medio.^I Prcsn 
and Circular (notice by Sir R. R. Cruiso), 
29 July 1903 ; Ciimoron’s Hist, of Royal 
Coll, of Surgeons in Ireland ; Todd’s Cat. of 
Grailuatea in Dublin University ; private 
.sources.] R. J. R. 

BANKS, Sm WILLIAM MITCHELL 
(1842-1904), surgeon, born at Edinburgh 
on 1 Nov. 1842, wa,s son of Peter S. Banks, 
writer to the signet. Ho received Ms 
early odnoation at the Edinburgh Academy, 
whence ho passed to the university. Aitor 
a brilliant cavecr in medioine ho graduated 
M.D. with iiononrs and the gold medal for 
Ms thesis on tho Wolffian bodies (1864). 
During Ms university career he acted as 
prosector to Professor John Good/sir (q. v.]. 
Whilst at the Infirmary ho acted as dresser 
and as house surgeon to James Syme (q. v.]. 
After graduating ho was demonstrator of 
anatomy tor a short time to Professor Allen 
Thomson [q. v.] at the Hnivorsity of 
GJa,sgow. Afterwards he went to Paraguay, 
where he acted as surgeon to the Republican 
government. Ho settled at Liverpool in 
1808 as assistant to Mr. E. B. Bickersteth 
in succession to Reginald Harrison [q. v. 
Supipl. Ilj, and joined the staff of the In- 
firmary school of medicine, first as demon- 
strator and afterwards as lecturer on 
anatomy. TMs post ho retained, with 
tho title of professor, when the Infirmary 
school was merged in University College. 
He resigned the chair in 1894, when lie 
became emeritus professor of anatomy. 

MoanwMIe, having served the offiees of 
pathologist and cm-ator of tho museum, 
ho succeeded Reginald Harrison as assistant 
surgeon to the Roy<al Infirmary at Liver- 
pool in 1876, and was full surgeon from 
1877 till November 1902, when, on being 
appointed consulting surgeon, the earn- 
mittee paid Mm the unique compliment of 
assigmng him ten beds in Ms former wards. 

Banks was admitted P.R.O.S. England 
on, 9 Deo. 1869 without having taken the 
examinations for the diploma of member. 
Ho served as a member ol the council 
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from 1800 to 1896. ITo -vvaa Uio first ropro- 
sontativo of Ihc Victoria University on llio 
Cionoral Medical Council. In 1885 he was 
one of the founders of Uio Liverpool 
Biological Association and was elected the 
first president; in 1890 he was president 
of the Medical Institution. In 1892 ho 
was made J.P. of Liverpool, and in 1899 
was laiighted and was made hon. LL.D. 
of Bclin'biu’gh. 

He died suddenly at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on 0 Aug. 1904 wiiilst on Jiis way homo 
from Uomburg, and was buried in tho Smith- 
down Road eonietery, Liverpool. 

Ho married in 1871 Ulizaboth Rathbone, 
daughter of John Elliott, a merchant of 
Liverpool; by licr ho liad two sons, one 
of whom survived him. 

Mitoholl Banta deserves recognition as 
a surgeon and as a great orgaiii.scr. To his 
advocacy is largely duo the modern operation 
for removal of caiioer of the breast. Ho 
practised and rocommended in_^tho face 
of strsnuora opposition an f^extenaive 
operation with removal of tho axillary 
glands when most surgeons woro contentod 
■with tho older method of partial removal. 
He made this subject the topic of Iris 
Leltsomian leotures at tho Medical Society 
of London in 1900. As an organiser he 
formed ono of tho Imud who built up the 
fortunes of the medical school at Liverpool, 
binding it a provincial school and at a very 
low ebb Banks and his aasooiatos raised it 
by dint of hard work tot to the rank of 
a mecHoal college and fintilly to that of a 
well-equipped medical faculty of a modcT’u 
university. Tho plan involved tho re- 
building of the infirmary, and Banks 
was a monibor of the medioal deputation 
which, with oharacleristio thoroughiies.s, 
visited many continental hospitals for tho 
purpose of studying their design and 
equipment before the foundation atono of 
the Liverpool building was laid in 1887. 

Mitchell Banks had a good knowledge of 
the history of medicine. His colleotion 
of early medical works was sold in seventy- 
eight lots by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge in June 1908. He was a frequent 
oontiibutor to the scientific journals. ‘ The 
Gentle Doctor,’ a scholiirly address to tho 
students of tho yorkshire College at Leeds 
in Oetobei 1892, and ‘Physio and Letters,’ 
the annual oration deli'vered before the 
Medioal Society of London in May 1893, 
are good esamplcs of his style and methods. 
These two addresses wore reprinted at 
Liverpool in 1893. 

Hia portrait by tho Hon. John CoUicr 
was presented to him on hia retirement 
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from aclivo duLic'i ai. Universilry tJulIcne, 
Ijivcipool, by his coUi'aguos and studi'iila. 

Tho William Mitchell BoiiLh locluntulup 
in the Liverpool Univoisity was foiinchid 
and endowed by hia £cUo\v-citizon.s in his 
memory in 1905. 

[Lancet, iOOd, ii. 5()C (with portrait) ; Brit. 
Mod. Journal, liKHi, ii. 409; bivorpuol Mudico- 
Ohirurgjcal Journal, Jan. tOOti, t). 2; iul'or- 
ination Idudly given by It. A. Bickeratellv, 
ICso., E. 11.0.8. Eu;;. ; pcrson.al knowlodgo.l 

U’A. P. 

BAWNERMAJST, Sni HENRY OAIVII’- 
BELL- (] 838-1908), prime niiiuhlcr. [See 

CAMrnjinL-BAMNnuMVN. | 

BARDBLEY, JOHN WARElNtl (1H3.5- 
1904), bishop of Carlisle, born at Roigliley 
on 29 March 1835, was eldest sou ol J anion 
Bardflloy, hon. canon of Mancliosier, and 
Sarah, daughter of John Wareing of 
Oldham. Ho had sis brothers, all iu holy 
orders. Educated at Burnley iitul nl'lei'- 
wards at Manchi'stcr grammar aehool, ho 
entered Trinity Gollogc, Dublin, whciio ho 
graduated B.A. on 8 March 1 859. proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1865, and receiving llio Ijaiiibeth 
degree of D.D. in 1887. Ho was ordiuuod 
deacon iu 1859, hocoming pri().st in LH(>(). 
Bardsley’a synijiatliies wove wii.li llio 
ovangelical party, niul ho .sliari'd the vimvs 
of llio Islington Prote.sfaul, Associiation, nf 
which he was scorolary (1881-4). lie Hcrvisl 
curacies at Sale, Gliushire (1859-80), at SI. 
Luke’s, liverjiool (1 880-4.) and at St. John’s, 
Bootle (1804-71). in 1871 lie accepted the 
perpetual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Liveiponl, 
whore he acquired tho rojiutatiou of an 
industrio'us organiser and a lluont jircaclmv. 
On the formation of the new sec of Livei'- 
pool in 1880, bishop John Gliai-Ios Ryle 
[q. V. Suppl. 1] appointed BardRlcy one of 
liis chiiplaiim and arohdoncon of Warrington. 
In 1888 he wan traniJcrroil to (.ho tirch- 
deaconry of IJvorpool. AUhouglr a fiarty 
man, Bardsloy was no bigot. He por- 
forined hia arohidiacowal viaitaliona with 
tact and vigour ; and in move tlian one 
instanco ho enforced clerical diHcipliuo by 
coercive measures. 

In 1887 Bardsloy was nominated by Lord 
Sahsbiiry to the bishopric of Soilor and Man 
in euccoaaion to Dr, Rowley Hill [q, v,] 
and was consecrated in York Miuuti'C on 
24 Aug. 1887. His ovangolical views wore 
in accordance with the traditions of the 
Manx church ; and tho main feature of his 
opiscopata was tlio dovekipmont of tlio 
Bishop Wil.son Theological Gollogc. On tlio 
death of Harvey Goodwin [q, v. Suppl. .1] 
Bardsloy was translated to tho soo of 
CorMo, and at his entlu'onomont on 22 April 
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1892 lie publicly cleolai'od liia intention of 
being the bisliop not of a party, but of the 
whole elnii'oh. tlo was liolpful and syra- 
pathelic to all hia clergy, who trusted hiin 
iuiplieitly, and by pruclont administration 
ho lett httle .soojiu ioi' o\tromo propaganda 
on either aide, Ho was especially active 
in supporting the Hiooesan Society and in 
organising in bisdioceso a&ystematisod clergy 
sustenlation lund. lie died at Rose Clastlo, 
Carlisle, on 14 Sept. 1904, and was buried at 
Kanghton Head. 

In 1802 bo jnan'iod Ehzabctli, daughter 
of Rev. Ben]amin Powoll ol licUingham 
Lodge, Wigan, and sistor of Sir Hrancis 
Sharp PowaU, finst biu'onot. lie left two 
Bona and three daugliler.s. 

Although no profound nor oxaot scholar, 
Bardalcy was a thorough and capable 
!idmim.strator. lie tra relied much in tho 
J5ast, especially in Palc.stine. 

Besides sermons Bardsloy puhtiKhod : 1. 

‘ Counsels to Candidates for Confimiation,’ 
1882. 2. ‘ A})Oslolio Succession,’ 1883. 

[TheTita6.s, bO and Ifl Sejit. 1904; Guarflian, 
21 Sept. 100-L; Dublin Univoisity Oalondar, 
18(10; Croeldoid, CDvioal Diroctoiy, 1902.] 

U. S. W. 

BARING, THOMAS GEORGE, first 
Eaiil or NoBTtrniiooK (1820-1904), statos- 
inan, born at 10 Cumberland Stioet, 
London, on 22 Jan. 1820, was oldest son ol 
Sir Erauois Thornhill Bating, irab Baron 
Northbrook |q. v.J, and groat-grandson of 
Sir Pranois Baring, first baronet [q. v.]. 
Ilia inothor wa.s Jauo, daughter of Sir 
George Grey, first bai'ciiot, and sistor of 
Sir Gcoigo Gvay, soooiid baronet [q, v.], tho 
whig statcssiuan, to whoso charaolor that of 
his nophow boro much rosemblanoo. 

Thomas Georgo Baring was educated 
privately and wont at tho ag(3 of seventeen 
to Oxford, whore ho ontorod as a gentle- 
man commoner at Christ Clmroh in 1843, 
graduating B.A. in 1840 with a second, 
class in tho final olassioal sohool. Nurtured 
in an atmosphere of whig politics and 
high oilioial position, ho was early drawn 
to ])ublio life. On leaving Oxford ho 
served a political ajqnoniico.ship in a 
variety of privato socrotaryslups — to Henry 
Laboiiclioro (afterwards Lord Taunton) 
[q. V.] at Dublin and tho board of trade, 
to his uncle, Sir George Grey [q. v.] at tho 
homo oifioo, and to Sir Charles Wood 
(afterwards! Viaoount Halifax) [q. v.] at 
tho board of control. In 1848, the year 
of liis [uarrittgo, Ms father succeeded to 
the family baronetcy and estates, including 
Stratton in Hampshire, a place destined to 
be his own homo for forty years. In 1867 


Baring entered tlio House of Commons as 
whig member for Penryn and Palmouth. 
The liberal party had long been in power, 
and Baring served tho government in a 
succession of subordinato posts. In 1867, 
in Lord Palmoraton’s govornnient, bo 
became civil lord of (be admiralty, and on 
Lord Palmerston’s return to poirer in 1859 
was under secretary in tho newly constituted 
India oIBce under Sir Charles Wood until 
1804, with a brief intorludo in 1861 aa 
undcr-socrotary at tho vvar olfico. In 
1864 ho wont in tho same capacity to tho 
home office under his undo, Sir Georgo 
Grey, and in April 1860 ho was appointed 
socrotary to the admiralty, going out of 
offioo with Loi-d Bussell’s administration 
in Juno of the sumo year. In Sopt. 
1866 he sucoaodod his father as second 
Lord Norilihrook, and leaving the House 
of Commons desvotod liimsolf to tho busi- 
ness of his estate and local affairs in 
ILampshiro. 

In 1868 Northbrook was again recalled 
to office aB undw’-hooi’olary of state for 
war in Gladstone’s first acl ministration, 
and he took a loading share, under 
Edward (afterwards Vusoount) Cardwell, 
in the reform and reorganisation of the 
army. In this capacity it fell to his 
lot to pilot tho regulation of the forces 
hill through tho H ouso of Lords and to be 
an interested witiioBS of tho exciting struggle 
wliich ended in tho abolition of the purchase 
.sy.slom by royal warrant. 

Lord Jlortlibrook was now marked out 
for high oificOj and in Pobruary 1872, on 
tho as.sassination of Lord Mayo [q. v,], 
ho accepted the govornor-gonoralsliJp of 
India, a country with which ho had some 
hereditary connection, his great-grand- 
father, ^ir Francis Baring, first baronet, 
having been, chairman of the court of 
dirootors of tho East India Company, while 
his own service at the India office had 
familiarised him with Indian probloms. 
Lord Northbrook’s term of office 
gained for him the reputation of one of 
tho best aud most suooessM ol modern 
viceroys. Ho found in India a situation 
of considorablo unrest, caused principally 
by tho energy with which neo6,ssai'y re- 
forms both in legislation and in finance and 
administratiou had been carried out since 
the mutiny, and notably by his prede- 
cessor, Lord Mayo. It was fortunate for 
ludia that Lord Northbrook at once realised 
tho necessity of what ho called ‘steady 
govarmaant,’ in respect of both foreign 
and homo policy. &s first acts wore in- 
tended to rsmove tho disoontont which 
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had been arousocl by the incro.'iso of im- 
poi'ial and local taxation; and it was in 
the teeth of much expert opinion that he 
decided on the non-renewal of the income- 
tax, the disallowance of the Bengal mnnioi- 
palitics bill, and the modification of certain 
local imposts. Knaiioe indeed ho took 
undor his Bpooial charge, and exorcised a 
rigid and cdfcctive control over exponditnro 
on public works, civil and military, with 
the result that during hi.s four yeara’ 
administration there iva.s a surphia of 
ordinary rovramo over exponditUro of not 
less than a Million storhug without the 
imposition of new taxation, notwithstand- 
ing an expoiiditnro of 6,306,0731. for famiiio, 
which had been charged against rovonuo. 

The Bengal famine was the most note- 
worthy ocourtenoe of Northbrook’s vico- 
royally, for not only was it the worst famine 
which had arisen in India for at least a 
hundred yeara, hut it was the first in which 
tho state was able, by vast but weil-dosigncd 
moaaiu'es of relief, to save tho lives of tho 
population. Those moasuros, taken undor 
the direct supervision of tho viceroy, who 
for oightocu months hardly loft Calcutta, 
wore (wrote Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards 
Lord Oromoc, thou private soevotary to 
Northbrook, his second cousin) ‘fully suc- 
cessful ’ ; and ‘ Tho Times ’ gave oxprcssioii 
to the general feeling, when it stated that 
to Lord Northbrook belonged tho high 
honour of commanding one of tho greatest 
and noblest campaigns over fought in 
India. As in liis financial mcasui'ea, so on 
tliia ocoasion he showed his strength of 
eliaraefer by resisting the universal outcry 
for regulating prices, stopping tho operations 
of private traders, and provontiug tho 
export of rice. 

The only other incidoiib which aroused 
much exoitemont or controversy was tho 
deposition in 1876 of tho Gaokwar of Baroda 
follomrig upon the rare procedure of a 
commission of investigation, partly British 
and partly native, in connection wdtii his 
alleged attempt to poison tho resident, 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Bobort) .Phayre 
[q. v.] and tho subsequent restoration of 
the native administration of the state in 
purauanco of the non -annexation policy 
always cordially adhered to by Lord North- 
brook. 

Tho dose of Lord Northbrook’s term 
was marked by a certain amount of friction 
between the government of India and Lord 
Salisbury [q. v. Suppl. 11], who had taken 
the place of tho duke of Argyll as secretary 
of state for India upon the fall of Qlad- 
Btone’s adminiatration in 1874. Lord] 
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Salisbury, contrary to Northhrook’a views 
and rvishes, was inclined to exorcino a 
more vigilant control from liomo than his 
predocossor. Tho increasing iibo of tho 
tolegcapli was in fact beginning (.o rovo- 
lutioniao tho relations botwoen tho two 
goTornmonta. On tho que.stion of Afghan- 
istan, Lord Salisbury, influenced by tho 
Ttnssophobiat views of Sir Bartlo Erere 
I'q. T.] and Sir Ilonry Rawlintion [q. v. |, 
put forward a proposal in his despatch 
of 22 Jan. 1876 foj’ placing British agoH(,a 
at Herat .and po.ssibly at Kandahar, for 
tho purpose of supplying tho Brilish 
govornmont rvith infoimation. Lord 
Northbrook, who dopiveated tJui alai'iiiist 
views put forward fi'om home, and was 
firmly opposed to anytliing lilm o.xtornal 
aggression, more especially in the direction 
of Afghanistan, romainod as usual open- 
minded as to tliis suggestion until ho hud 
satisfied himself by carolul inquirioH from 
the best qualified sources ; ho /inally oftino 
to tho conclusion that tho proposed action 
would bo impolitic csoupl, with tho full 
ooiisont of the Ameer, which ho had reason 
to boliovo would not he given. No furthor 
steps were taken in this direction, until 
Lord Lyttonfq. v.]auoocnded .Lord North- 
brook na viceroy. Moanwhilo another 
rpiestion, that eonnooted with tho tavilf and 
the ootlon dutie.M, led to a more sorioiis col- 
lision of opinion, in which Lord Northbrook, 
though a convinced freetrader in principle, 
stood out as a champion of Indian mtorosls 
against tho pressure from Lord Sulmhury 
and tho homo govornniout in favour of a 
roraisaion of tho duties against Laneashira 
.goods. By this time Lord Northbrook 
Jiad decided on pi'ivato grounds to resign 
his office, and he only romainod iti India 
until tho conclusion of tho visit of King 
Edward VII, then Princo of Wales, in the 
winter of 1875-6, a fitting climax to his 
viceroyalty. Ho loft India on 16 April 
1876. 

The distinguishing mark of Loid North- 
brook’s rule woa, apart from his administra- 
tive capacity, his detonnination to guide 
himself by tho wishes of tho population at 
largo so far as ho could a.sco)'tain thoin. 
His go.nuine feeling for tho natives, to whom 
his strict impartiality and tli(i sympathy 
which underlay Ids reserve strongly a.p- 
poalod, proourod him tho title of ‘ The just 
Northbrook.’ 

An earldom was conforrod on him in 
recognition of his work in India on 10 Juno 
1876. On his roium homo, Lord North- 
brook’s first care, having inherited a largo 
fortune, a house in Hamilton .Place, and 
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a gi-oat collecUou oi' piotuL'os from liif) 
uncle, Thomas Baring ^799-1873), M,P. 
for Huntingdon, was to roorganiao his 
private lile both in London and at Strat- 
ton. While ills own party romainod in 
opposition, he was again ablo to attend to 
tho duties and occupation oi a country 
gontleman. Much as ho doprooatod party 
conflict on Indian qiiostious, the dovolop- 
raent oi tho Afghan imbrogh'o uiidor Ins suc- 
cessor, Lord Lytton, forood him by degreoa 
to take a prominent part in the controversy ; 
and even if it bo admitted that tho Lawrence 
policy of complete non-intorferonoo had 
practically broken down before Lord North- 
brook left India, tho disastrous rosulta of 
tho countor-poiiey as actually pursued 
couiplotely vindicated Northbrook’s fore- 
sight and courage in the line ha took on this 
question. 

On tho accession to office of Gladstone 
in 1880, Lord Northbrook was appointed 
first lord of tho admiralty. At tho 
same time ho became tho principal advisor 
of the cabinet on Indian quostioiis, and 
later on, when Sir Hvolyu Baring, his 
cousin, was consul-general at Cairo, on 
Egyptian poUoy also. He was ouo of tho 
four ministers — Lord Granville, Lord 
Kimborloy, and Six' Charles Uilko wore tho 
other three — who were directly responsible 
for tho despatch of Gonoral Gordon | q. v. J 
to tho Soudan, a step wliich ho after- 
wards admitted to have boon a ‘ terrible 
mistake.’ InSopt. i8841iowonttoOairoa.s a 
special oommisaionor to advise tho govorii- 
ment on tho ‘ present situation in Egypt,’ 
and especially on tho ‘pro, sent oxigonoios 
of Egypliau finance, ’ and in tiro reports 
brought homo by him in tho following 
November ho dofiniloly ranged himsolt on 
the side of single British control, with all 
wliioh that oonolusion implied. His col- 
leagues, howovor, tlid not accept his plan of 
reorganisation, and though ho remained a 
member of tho govorninont for tho short 
remainder of its term, his rolntions with 
Gladstone booamo from that time 
mai'kodly loss cordial. Ho had returned 
from Egypt to find himself tho objoct of 
soriou.s attack on aecount of tho agitation 
started in the ‘ Tall Mall GiKotto ’ by Mr. 
Stoad’s articles on ‘Tho Truth about the 
Navy,’ which resviltod in the decision of tho 
govomraont, in Lord Northbrook’s absenco, 
to introduDo a programme of o.Kpenditure 
on ship- building. As a matior of fact the 
board, headed by Lord Northbrook and 
advised^ by Sir Coopor Kay [q. v.], had, 
as Admiral Oolomb, tlio biographer of tho 
latter, wrote, taken more deoided stops in 


rooigaiiising tho navy ‘ than perhaps any 
boai'd which preceded it,’ and tochnioal 
opinion haa long since vindicated Lord 
Northbrook from any sn,spioion of neglect 
or snpineness. Tho fall of Gladistono’s 
administration in Juno 1885 marked tho 
close of Lord Northbrook’s official career-, 
although ho refused high office in tho 
cabinet on two subsoqiuuit occasions. In 
February 1886 Gladstone oO'ered liiin 
tbo choice of tho lord-Iioutenaiicy of 
Ireland or tho lord-prosidciUship of tho 
council, hut his Egyptian experience had 
decided him never again to serve under 
Gladstono, and though ho rotairied an open 
mind on the Irish question longer than 
many of his old colleagues, he was already 
moving towards tho liberal unionist position 
of strong hostility to tho home rule .solution, 
wliich ho adopted on the production of 
Gladstone’s bill in 1886. In Decombor 
1886, upon Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
resignation, ho doclinod a suggestion that 
ho shoukl join Lord Salisbury’s cabinet 
with Gooi'go Joachim (afterwards Viscount) 
Gosohen [q. v. Suppl. II], proforring with 
tho rest of his old colleagues to support tho 
government from witliont. When tho time 
arrived, in 1806, for a unionist coalition, it 
wa,s too Iiiif) tor liim to ro-ontor the political 
arena and take oilico with the leaclcj' 
with whom throughout hi.s political career 
ho was much in sympathy, tho Duke of 
Dovoiisliirc |q. v. Suppl. li]. Ho retainod, 
moreover, sfa'ong liberal sympathies, which 
ho showed at tlio close of his life by with- 
drawing his support from tho unionist 
patty in 1003 at tho oommonooment of tho 
agitation in favour of tariff roform. 

After tho broak-up of the hberal party 
in 1888, Lord Northbrook, living much at 
Stratton, found himself inoroasingly in- 
volved in tho business of local administra- 
tion. As a member of the committee of 
quarter sessions he took a leading part in 
tho arrangemonts for the transfer of 
authority to tho new Hampshiro oounty 
council under the Local Government Act of 
1888 ; ho hocanio chairman of tho finance 
committoo of tho county council, and in 
1894, on Lord Basiug’s doath, ho yielded, 
though with reluctance, to tho unanimous 
wish of his coUoagiies that he should accept 
tho ohairmansliip of tho council which ho 
hold until Ids death. In 1889 ho had boon 
elected to tho ancient office of high steward 
of Winohesler, and in the following year he 
suoceeded Lord Carnarvon as lord-lieutenant 
of Hampshire, In these various oapaoitios, 
his- courteous dignity, his force of character, 
bis known impartiality, bia complete 
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mastery of detail, and his financial ability 
enalilcci him to render couspiououa sorviee. 
Lonl Norllihrook died alter a short ilhioas 
at Stratton on 13 Nov. 1904, and was 
buried at Mioholdover ctoroh. 

Lord Novtlibi'ook belonged to tho best 
typo of wliig si atcsuiaiiahip. Trained 
from boylrood to political life bo bad, like 
otkei' men ol jio.sition and fortune in hi.s 
generation, a high ideal of citiKonaliip and 
publin spirit, and both as ii siatesman and 
country gonllowan Jolt an example of 
ontii'gy and capacity expended in Uie 
Bcrvico of hi.s fclluw-mcn. He. had a ri'- 
markablo nfilitudc for official busiiiesa and 
f).spcoially for iinanco. llis jiidgmont was 
sound, and though naturally ({uick and 
vivaeiouFi in temperament he was oniinontly 
fairminded and impartial, and took tho 
utmost pains to inform iiimsolf by ox- 
Inxiiativo fitiuly and itupiiry on the moribs 
of any political or admini-stralivo (inostion 
with wbiob ho bad to deal. Ho bad 
little pownr of spoaking and was shy and 
roaei'vod in manuor, but bo had groat 
self-rolianoci, wide s.ymjrathios, and inueh 
natural dignity. Ti'avclling, skotohiug, 
fisliing, and in earlier life bunting, wore bis 
favourite rooroatioiw ; bo was a lovor of 
boolcs and reading and of art and 
pictures, of which ho was a bigldy com- 
petent judge. 

Lord Northbrook married in Boptonibor 
1848 Blizaheth Harriot, daughter of Henry 
CharloH Sturt of Orioliol, who died on 3 Juno 
1867, There wore tbreo children of tho 
marriage, two sons, of whom tho older 
auocoocled as socond Earl of Northbrook in 
1904, and tho second, Arthur, was drowned 
when serving as a midHhipman on board 
H-UbS. Captain in 1870, and ono daughtor, 
Lady Jano Emma, rrho from hor thirfceonth 
year was hor fatkor’s constant companion. 
Hbe accompanied him to India, whore at 
a very early ago slio acted as hostess for tho 
viceroy with tact and suooosa, and licr 
niari'iaga in 1890 to Col. tho Hon. Henry 
Goorgo ILowis, third son of John Oriohlon, 
third carl of Brno, caused little intorruiitiun 
to their lifelong intercourao. 

Tho pu'inoipal portraits are a wa.tor-colour 
drawing of Lord Northbrook as a young 
man, by George Bichmond, R.A., atNotley 
Castio, lTamp.shiio, a drawing by H. 9'. 
Wells, Jl.A., for Grillion’s Club, a portrait 
in peer’s robes by W. W. Ooleaa, E.A., at 
Govornmont House, Calcutta (a copy at 
Sti’afcfcon), and a portrait painted in 1903 
by A, S. Copo, li.A., in tho County Hall 
at Winchoster (copy at Stratton). There 
is (also at Calcutta a bronze ntatue of 
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Lord Northbrook in tho robes o( a G.O.iS.L, 
by Sir Edgar Jlouluu. O.u'loon fjortnuls 
arc in '’Vanity Eaii' ’ 1870 and 1883. 

I Memoir by tho ])rc9onl, wiitcr with (ho iiid 
of lioid Northbrook’s family, aiicl based on 
private papers and olfieiiil documoiits, 1008; 
sue also Sic Hoiii'y Cotton, Indian and JTonu) 
Momorios, 191].] H. M. 

BABKER, THOMAS (18;)8A 907), pro- 
foaaor of mathoinatios, Imrn ou 9 Sei)t. 1838, 
was son of Thomas Barker, farmer, of 
Muroar, llalgoiiio, nenr Abordi'on, and of 
his wife M.ugarot. 'riiroo other childron 
died in ilifaney. Ho was odurMled at t!ii‘ 
graimuar school, Ahereffion, ntul at King’s 
College in llio hiimo town, rdieiu he 
gradu.itod in 18.‘)7 with groat distimitinn in 
iriathoinatios. lie ontorud fiVinity C'oliego, 
Cambridge, as minor soliolar and .siibsiziir 
in 18, 98, boc,amo foundation tjoholar in 
I860, Shoopshanks astronomical oxliild- 
tionor in 18(>1, andoaino out in tiie miithe- 
luatioal tripos of 1863 as senior wi'angler ; 
bo was also lirst iSmith’s prizoman. Ho 
was oleotocl to a i'ollowsbip in the autumn 
of 1862, and was aaaislaut tutor of 'I’l'inity 
till 1866, wlioii ho was a[i]wintcd p.i'ofess()r 
of puro matlieinid.ics in tho Owoiis (jollogo, 
Manchestor. Ho held this )iohIi for twoniy 
yoans, during which tho oellegc mlvaiuiod 
greatly botli in rosourcos ami in piddin 
estimation. To tliis ptogross Burkt'r’s i)igh 
roputo as a toaciu')’ groatly oonlributed.'’ 

B,T,rkor’H icloals as a’ matitoma(,ic'ia,n 
itiilorod much from tboso that wt've oiirrenl. 
in most colleges and uuiwrsilies of l,he 
country at tho time. Ho was a folltiwor of 
Uc Morgan and Boole, ; jiko them he was 
inlerostorl in the Jogieal basis ralbor tlian 
in tbo ajiplioul.ions of matbomatics, ami ho 
ondoavourod to .sot forib tho processes of 
niathcmatical rcirsoniug as a comumted 
.system from their foimdatiou, His jite- 
aontmout of tho siibjeot wms onnaenuenljy 
not atti’activo to ordinary studenbi, but 
on tho nuTO gifted mincls which cfune 
under his influonoo it made a dco]) iju- 
prosaion. ilia severely critical haliit made 
huu diilidoiit of publication, but liis hiwulw 
aa a, loaober is attested by ihe Tiumber of 
distinguished pupils ou rvlioiu ho exorcised 
a groat and pOiSiSibly a (lotennining in- 
flueuco. Those ineliido John Hojikinsim, 

[q. v, Suppl. 1|, J. II. I’oyiidiig, 
Cielui.ster, and fcjir Josojjh Julin Thomson, 
Aftoi- resignation of his chair in 1885 ho 
lived in tranquil rotircunont, first at Wlialoy 
Bridge and aftorward.s at Buxton. Ills 
inathematioal interests were varied W 
an almost jinasionato study of ocvplortMuic 
botany. Ho died unmakied at Buxton 
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on 20 Nov. 1907, and wa.^ buried in Ibo 
Manchoator sonUiem ocinetory. By Ms 
mil ho provided for ilio foundation m the 
Uiuvci.aity of Manchestr'r of a professor, ship 
of ci\yplogamio botany, and for the endow- 
ment of bursaries lor poor students in 
niathcm.atics and botany. 

['[’ho Times, 22 Nov. 1907, 7 Dec. (mil) : 
Maucliesiur (juauli.i.n, 23 Nov'. 1007; Man- 
chostor Univ. Mag., Doc, 1907.] H. D-b. 

BAllLOW, WILLIAM HAGGER 
(1833-1908), dean of Peterborough, born 
at Mablook on 5 May 1833, was younger son 
(of five cMldren) of Ilenry Barlow, cui’ate in 
charge of Dethick, near Matlock, and aftor- 
warda vicar of Pittamoor, Sheffield, by his 
wife Elizabeth, only daughter of John 
Haggcr, of Sheffield. William, .sent first 
to the grammar school and then to the 
collegiate achool at Sheffield, won a school 
exhibition and a eoholarahip in classica at 
St. John’s College, Camlirulge, whore ho 
mati'ionlatod in October 1853. He took 
honours in four triposes —a rare aohiovoinent 
(16th j nnior uptime and (hird in second class, 
olassioal tripo.s, 1857 ; second in lir.st cla3.s, 
moral soionces trifios, and second class in 
theological oxamiiialions, 1868). He also 
won the Carus Greek Tcstainoiit (bachelors’) 
prize, 1858, He proceeded M. A. 1860, and 
B.I). 1876. Incorporated M.A. of Oxford 
through Chi'ist C’liuroh ( 1 871), ho proceeded 
B,D. and D.D. there in 1896. 

Barlow was ordained den, eon on 30 May 
1868 and priest on 10 Juno 1869, serving the 
ouraoy of at. James, Bristol. Wheuthenew 
eocle.siastic,al district of St. Bartholomew 
was formed out of this poor parish and 
a church built in ISGl, lie was the first 
vioar (1861-73). After a brief inouraboncy 
of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford (1873-5), he was 
appointed in 1876 by the oommilteo of the 
Cburch Missionary Rooioty principal of Ibeir 
oollege, in Upper Street, Islington, lor tho 
training of missionaries Barlow quickly 
succeeded in improving the numbers and 
course of training. In 1883 ho helped 
to eollent 18,0002. for the enlargement 
of the society’s headquarters in Salisbury 
Square. 

.[n 1882 Barlow was appointed vicar of 
iSt. James, 01aph.am, and in 1887 was 
promoted by the trustees at tho wish of 
the evangelical leaders to the vioarago of 
Islington, the ' blue ribbon ’ of their 
patronage. Barlow’s tenure of this im- 
portant benofico greatly strengthened his 
influonco as an evangclioal loader. Ho was 
made trustee of the Poaoho, the Aston, and 
the Solhvood Churoh Pafcrouago Tiwia, 
which governed about 200 English and 
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Welsh benefices. The annual Islington 
Clerioa! Meeting, founded in a small way 
at the vicarage by Bisliop Daniel Wilson 
[q. V.] in 1827, greatly expanded after 
Barlow took the management of it in 1888, 
and it became the rallying-point of tho 
evangelicals. Prom 1887 to 1891 he was 
official chairm.in ol the Islington Vestry, 
and when tho local governnieut act, 1894, 
took away the right ot the vicar, the vestry 
continued to elect him to the ohair 1895- 
1899, entitling him to be J.P. for London. 

Barlow, who was made a prebendary 
in St. Paul’s cathedra, 1 by Bishop Greigbton 
in 1898, aeooptod in May 1901 Lord Salis- 
bury’s oiler of the deanery of Peterborough. 
Though a convinced evangoHoal, he 
attempted no oliangca in the manner of 
service at the cathedral, contenting himself 
with taking the ‘ north-end ’ position at 
Holy Communion. He raised money for 
further repairs in the north transept and 
the clerestory of the choir. 

While actively engaged in the manago- 
niont of the ohiet evangelical, missioimry, 
and educational institutions, ho was a 
member of Bishop Cioighton’s round. table 
conferonoo at Fulham Palace on tho Holy 
Communion (1900) ; served on the prayer- 
book rGvi.sioii committee of tho lower 
house of Canterbury convocation wMoh 
was appointed on 16 ' February 1907 ; wa.s 
examining chaplain (1883-1900) to Dr. J. 0. 
Ryle [q. v. Suppl. I], bishop of Liverpool, 
and select preacher both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He mainly OM'ed his wide in- 
fltionco to Ms shrewdness in counsel, his 
knowledge of men, and his ability to draw 
out opinions from others vdthout parading 
Ms own. Ho died at Peterborough on 
10 May 1908, and was buried beside his 
wife on the south side of the cathedral. 
A portrait in oils is at the deanery. 

Barlow married on 16 Aug. 1861 EUza 
Mary, eldest daughter of Edward Pole 
Wilhama, of Upton Park, Slough. She 
died at Peterborough on 4 Got. 1 906. They 
had three sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son, Henry Theodore Edward 
Barlow (1862-1906), was honorary canon of 
Carlisle, and reotor of Lawford, Essex. The 
second son, Clement Anderson Montagu, 
LL.D., was elected unionist M.P. for 
South Salford in December 1910. 

[Life of W. H. Barlow, by Margaret Bsrlow 
(with portraits), 1910; B. Stock, History of 
Church Missionary Sooiety, 1899, vol, iii. j 
B. Slook, My Rooollections, 1909, pp. 76-8, 
&o. i Tho Times, 11 May 1908 ; Tho Times 
Literary Supplement, 17 November 1910, 
p. 447 ; Reoord, 1.7 May 190.8 ; Croekforrl, 
1008 ; private information.] E. H, P, 
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BARLOW, WJLLIAM HENRY (1812- 
1902), civil engineer, bom at Woolwich 
on 10 May 1812, was younger son of Peter 
Barlow [q. v.J and brother of PcterWilliam 
Barlow [q. v. Supxil. I]. Alter educa- 
tion at home by Ins father he received 
three years’ practical training, at first 
in the machinery departuiont ol Woolwich 
dockyard, and then at the Loudon iiooka 
under Henry Robinson rainier, the ou- 
gincer-iu-cliief. At twenty he was sent 
by Messrs. Maudslay and Eield to Constan- 
tinople, where he spent six years on the 
erection of inacliinery and buildings for 
the nianufaclure of oidnance for the Turkish 
government, h'or the Porto ho also 
reported on the lighthouses at the mouth 
ol the Bosporus in tho Black Sea, and tho 
work suggested a paper, which he com- | 
munioated to tho Royal Society, on tho 
adaptation of dilforent modes of illumiti- 1 
atiug lighthouses (Phil. Trans. 1837, p. 211), 
Eor bis services in Turkey ho was decorated 
with the order of the Nischan-el-Iftikar. 
On returning i.o England in 1838 he 
became assistant engineer on the con- 
struction of the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham railway, in 1842 resident 
ongineer on the IVlidland Counties railway, 
and in 1844 resident engineer to tho 
North Midland and tho other lines which 
were amalgamated during that year to 
form tho Midland railway. Of the Mid- 
land railway ho hecamo principal {'ngiueor- 
in-oharge, and in 1837 he removed as the 
company’s consulting engineer from Derby 
to London. The saddleback form of 
rail which beans liis name was invented by 
him during this period (of. his patent 
No. 12438 of 1840) ; and between 1844 
and 1886 he took out, either alono or iu 
conjunotion with others, several other 
patents relating to permanent way. In 
1802-9 Barlow, who carried oixt many 
improvements of the Midland railway, laid 
out and constructed the southern portion 
of the London and Bedford Ime, including 
St. Panoras Station with its fine roof 
(openerl 1 Oot. 1868; of. JProc, Insl, Civ, 
Eng. xxs. 78), Meanwhile in 1860 he 
designed, with Sir John Hawkshaw (q, v, 
Suppl. 1], the completion of the Ohfton 
suspension bridge (of, ib. xxvi. 243). 

Oonourrently with his oonstraotional 
work Barlow carried on many soientiCc 
lesearohes. In 1847 he observed oertaiii 
spontaneouB dixunal deflections of the 
needles of railway telegi'aph-mstruments, 
as well as spasmodic movements oowespon- 
ding with magnetio storms. These ho 
attributed to oleotrio ourronts on the 


earth’s suilttoo (el. Ids iiajicrin Phil. Txois. 
1849, j(. 61). AnotluT cn)iuimiau'ati<)u lo 
the Royal Bowety in 1874 (Pi or. xxii. 
277) dcscnbc.s tlio ‘ logugiaifli,’ an iiititui- 
ment which ho devised lor j'ouordmg graplii- 
cally tho sound wavos causotl by the Inuuiiii 
voice, and wliioli was a Loreruuner ol tho 
telcidioiio and plionugiufih. Jhit his chid 
Bciontilio inquiries couoerucd the theory ol' 
structures. In 1840 ho presonU'd to tho 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Pioc. v. 
102) a jiapcr ‘On tho Exiatenco (pracli- 
cally) ol the Lino nf Rixuid ilou/.oidal 
Thrust in Arches, and tJio Mode of detor- 
miiiing it by (Icometrieal Coustruotion.’ 
Later liu invosligiitcd pmctically tho 
strength of beams (ct. IIuto p.ijiois in 
Phil. Trans. 1855, ]). 225 ; ib. 18.57, p. -163 ; 
and Proo, li.8. xvlii. 343). In 1859 ho 
made oxpciimonls on oontinuous boatuH, 
which indicated the ailvantages oi increas- 
ing tlie depth of such beaniH ovm' tho points 
ol supiport (oi. his jiatent No. 908 oi 1859). 

Barlow was olton consulted on ougiiiew- 
ing prirroiiikis, as well as on largo Hlruotund 
designs. Ho xvas a moiuboi' ol a com- 
mittee of ougiiicorH lurmed in 1868 to 
invoatigato tho axqilioaliility of Htuel to 
structures, and after he litul urged the 
advantages of stool in Ids addri’ss to tiio 
mechanical soicuco suction of thu 
Association in 1873, tlio board of trade' 
appointed a committee of iuqiury (on which 
ho served) wldch rcoommonilud (1877) the 
6J tons limit of workiiig-HtrcHS for stool, 
Barlow was a member of tho eourli ol 
inquiry into tho Tay bridge disaster (1879) 
xvliioh counselled a piooiMo calculation of 
the stiTSSes duo to wiiid-pressiire, and ho 
served on tho board of trade committee 
wliieli dclmcd an allowauei! of 56 lbs. jier 
square foot for such iirosinu'e. 

Consulted by tho dircotors of the North 
BritisJi railway in regard to rcconstruetiou 
of tho 'J’ay bridge, lie rcuommended an 
independent viaduct, which wan commenced 
in 1882 and opened tor traffic 20 June 1887 
(for a dcsorijition by Barlow’s son, Crawford, 
Bee Proa, Inst. OimlEng. 18BH, xeiv. 87). 

Barlow was one of Ibrco oimHuliing 
engineora to whom tlie railway oenqiauius 
concorned referred tho question of bridging 
tho North after tho oollupsu of tho Tay 
bridge (cf. art. Eowmm, fciii’ Joi/d, duppl, IJ, 
and he submitted two designa (suspouaion 
lu'idgcs with braced chains) ; but tlio tyjm 
of bridge propo,iud by (fclir) .Bonjamin Balnj)* 
[q. V. Buppl, II] was adopted, with oertain 
modifications intho piors to meet objections 
taken by Barlow. 

Barlow attained a chief plaoi! in Ids 
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profession. Of tlio Institufioii of Civil 
Engineei's ho became a momber on 1 April 
1845 ; ho was elected to the council in 18G3, 
and was president in 1879-80 (Addtess in 
Ptuc. In, it. Civ. Enr/. Iv. 2). Jfo leecived 
in 1849 a Telford jncdal for a paper 
' On the Conatrnotion ol the Pcimnnent 
Way of Railways, &o.’ {Piuc. Inst. Civ. 
Eny. i\'. 387). Tie was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society nii 6 June 1850, and 
was a vioe-pre.sirlent in 18S0-1. In 1889 
ho was eloct('d an honorary member of 
the Sociote des Ingenieuis civils de Prance. 
In 1881 he and Srr Prodcrick Bramwell 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] were appointed the first 
civil meinbcra of the ordnance committee. 
Ho wa.s one of the judge.s of the centennial 
exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876; was 
elected a member of the Athenaiimi club 
honoris c/niso in 1881; and was a lieut.- 
colonel in tiro engineer and railway vohrn- 
tecr .stall coi'p.s. 

Barlow practised from 1857 to 1860 
at 19 (.h'oat George Street, Wcslminstci', 
and from 1806 onwards at 2 Old Palace 
Yard. In 1874 he took into partncr.ship 
his soonnd son, Crawford, and his assistant, 
Mr. C. B. Baker. 

He died on 12 Nov. 1902 at his rosidonce, 
High Combe, Old Cliavlton. Th; married 
Selina Crawford, daughter of W. Caflin, of 
the Royal Arsenal, by whom he had forrr 
sons and two daughters. His portrait in 
oils, hy llio 11 on. John Collier, is at the 
Institution of Civil Pngineora. 
t [Pi'oo. Inafc. Civ. Eng,, vol. oil. ; Mcir aircl 
Womoii of tiro 'ikmc, 1899.] W. P. S. 

BARNARDO, THOMAS JOHN (1845- 
1905), philimtlivopist, born in Dublitr on 
4 July 1845, was younger son of John 
Michaolis Barnardo, who, borir at Hamburg 
in 1800, had settled in Dublin as a whole- 
sale furrier and had booumo a naturalised 
British sirbiecf. The Barnardo family, of 
Spanish origin, loft Spain for Oermarry in 
the eighteenth oenlury on account of 
religious pcrseoiition hy tire catholic clnrroh. 
Thomas John’s rrrother was the daughter 
of Andrew Diiukwatcr, who belonged 
to atr old cpiaker family, long Bottled irr 
Ireland. She w^aa a womait of strong 
religious coiwictions and exercised abiding 
iiiflueirco upon her family. The son, after 
attending privalo schools in Dublin kept 
by the Rev. A. Andrews and the Rev. J. 
Dundas, beoame at fourteen a clerk in a 
wine merchant’s office in his native city, 
but ho subseiprendy gave up the employ- 
ment on growing oonvinoed of the evils of 
intemperance. During the protestont re- 
ligiouii revival in Dublin of 1862 he was 


‘ converted,’ the date of coirvcr.sion being, 
according to an entry in lii.s Bible, 26 May 
1862. Soon after, ho devoted his spare 
time to preaching and evangelising work 
in Dublin sliiru.s, rintd tiro call camo to him 
to go as a missionary to China. 

With a view to that W'ovk, ho came to 
London in April 1800 and settled in Coburn 
Street, Stepney, under the guidance of the 
Rev. Hiidson Taylor, the founder of the 
China Inland Mission, and of Henry Grattan 
Guinness fq. v. Suppl. II]. In Got. 1886 
he entered the London Hospital aa a 
missionary medical student, becoming a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Edinburgli on 31 March 1876 and a fellow 
on ] 6 Api’il 187B. Whilst pursuing his studies 
in East London he ioined the Eiueat Street 
ragged school and became superinten- 
dent. Ho preached in the open air, visited 
common lodging-houacB and slums, and 
volunteered for Bcivice in the chstriet 
during the, cholera epidemic of 1866-7. 
Whilst thus engaged ho was impressed by 
the number ot homeless and necessitous 
cliildren in the East End, aird he gave irp 
Iris iiilontioir of going to Cliina in order 
to devote himscit to their interests. On 
15 July 1867 he founded the East End 
Jrtvonilo Mi.‘Jsion for the care of friendless 
arrd dostitirte children. The work rajridly 
developed, and in Deoember 1870, under 
the patronage of Lord Shaftesbury, ho 
opened a boys’ home at 18 Stepney Cause- 
way to provide for destitute lads. This 
institution developed into the immense 
orgariisatioir known as ‘ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Hoirren.’ His next step was to purchase, 
irr 1873, a notorious public-house knovm as 
‘ Edhrburgli Castle,’ Limohoiiso, and to 
convert it into a mission church and coffee 
palace for worldng-men, which became 
the centre of bis evangelistic work. The 
‘ Dublin Castle,’ Mile End, was similarly 
treated in 1876. lir 1874 Barnardo opened 
a receiving house for girls, and on 9 July 
1870 he started the Girls’ Village Home, 
Barkrirgside, Essex, with church and schools, 
On 20 Aug. 1882 he serrt for iho fu’st time 
a party of boys, and a yc;u' later a party 
of girls, to Canada for training and sattle- 
ment there. In 1887 ho established offices 
in Toronto, Canada, with distributing homes 
and an industrial farm. In 1886 he adopted 
in England the boarding-out system aa an 
irrtcgral part of hi,s scheme. In the same 
year he opened the Babies’ Castle at Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, for 100 infants (9 Aug,). 

Barmardo’s work gI■e^y with amazing 
rapidity, both at home and in Canada, until 
the waif and destiiute ohlidren hr his daily 
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cliai'gp numbered about 8000. Boforo his 
death in 1905 he liad re&cued and I mined 
69,384 destitute children and had olher- 
wise assisted as many ci.s 260,000 children 
in want. Owt ninety homes and agencies 
we,ro iounded and m.aintained by llim. 
The Young flclpers’ League which he 
formed in 1891, under the palronage of 
Princess Jfary Adelaide, Biicliess of Teck, 
who became the first president, and later of 
Queen Alexandra, aimed at banding togethei 
the childien of tlio rich in the servioo of 
tho sick and suffering poor. 1'hc income 
of tliQ homes was wholly drawn from 
vohmtary sunrees, and rose Iroin 21 4Z. 15.9. 
in 1800 to 190,280/. 11s. in 1905, making I 
a total of nearly 3,.5O0,Q0O/. 

In 1877 ehargoa reflecting on Barnavdo’s 
disintereBtednuss and good management 
were sulimitted to arbitration and fully 
refuted. He then convoyed the pro- 
perty to trustees. On 20 April 1899 the ' 
homes were incorporated under tho Com- 
panica Act, and became known as ' The 
National Incorporated Association for tho 
Roolamation of Destitute, Waif Olnldrcn, 
otherwise laiown as “ Dr. Barnardo’a 
Homes.” ’ In 1903 Queen Alexandra 
accepted the oilico of patron. The cardinal 
principle of Barnarclo’a homes, ‘ No destitute 
child over refuaocl admission,’ was never 
foraakoii even when his financial resources 
were temporarily exhausted. Tiro religious 
teacliing of the liomea was stated in the 
title-deeds to bo protestant, and every child 
admitted into tho homes was to bo brought 
up in the protestant faith. Barnardo fre- 
(fumtly caino into couiliot in tho low courks' 
with Roman catholic authorities, who 
claimed to recover from the liomo.s children 
of catholic parentage. Between 188!) and 
1891 Barnardo was involved in much 
litigation on such grounds. Ultimately an 
equitable agreement was reached without 
porejudice to the protestant character ot 
the homes. 

Barnardo died at Sm-hiton on 19 Sep)t. 
1906 from heart failure. In a message of 
condolence from King Edward Vli and 
Queen Alexandra he was called ‘ that 
gi’eat philanthropist.’ A public funeral 
was accorded him at his Girls’ Village 
Home, Barldngside. There a memorial 
room was opened on 30 June 1906, and 
on Founder’s Day, 1908, a beautiful monu- 
ment fasliioned by_ Sir George Krampton, 
R.A., who gave his services gratuitously, 
was erected over his tomb. A national 
memorial was organised to free hia homos 
from debt, and Iheir prosperity is now 
firmly estoblished. 


On 17 .June 1873 he maii'ied Syrlo 
Louise, only d.uigliter ol William Itliusho 
ol Lloyds and liicluiioud, iSuirey, wlio 
sumives him villi Iwo .sons and two 
datighlcrs. I’liico .sons piedeecnsed him. 

ItUmoiihol ihe liile Dr Ituiuinlo, by Mm. 
Ikiiimnlo and Hev .koiies Mau luuil , seorei aiy 
ol llie N.itioiml Memorial (lomieil, 1007 ; 
oiJcirinl books and iloi imienis in I )i'. Baiuardo’K 
Homes; piivaie amuses. I J. M-'J'. 

BARNES, ROBERT (1817^1907), 
obsU'liic physician, born at Norwich on 
4 Sept. 1817, was w'Cond son and second 
child of the six children of I’hilip Barm's, 
an architect and one ol tho fouiKlm-s of 
the Royal Bolanio Society of Loudon, by 
his wife lliu'iiet Rutter, daughter of a 
Norfolk sqniro. Tho lai.hor, aluo ol an 
old Norfolk family, claimed (le.sceut from 
Robert Barnes Dp v.], tho Marian martyr. 
Educated at Bruges from 1820 lo 1H30 and at 
homo, wl lore one of his Lutois was (leorgo 
Borrow, author of ‘ Tiui Bible in Miiuin,’ 
Barnes began his medical eaieer in 1832 
as an appientico in Norwich lo Dr. Richard 
Grinin, lonndo'r of an nssoeialion ol iioor- 
law medical men. When Irri iamily 
moved to London ho eonliuued his tuedieid 
work at Univei.sity Colkge, Iho Windmill 
Street school, and at St. Geoigi‘’H llospilal. 
Afler becoming M.R.O.S. in 1842 he Kspent 
a year iu Pimis, where ho paid much atliCti- 
ti(jn to mental diseases ; on his return to 
London after iitwiioeessfully oomfieting lor 
the post of resident phyisioian at Bethlolu'iu 
Royal Hospital, he selHed in general 
praolioo in Notting Hill and engaged in 
lileiwry workonlho ‘Lanuot.’ Hisiimbition 
was to become a inetlieal teacher. Hu 
80011 leotiirod at tho llimlorian School of 
Wedieino and on ioreiwie medieiuo at 
Dermott’s School, and was o];, si ('.Iric .surgeon 
to Iho Western general diHfje.iihary. Ho 
graduated M.D. Lomloji in 1848, and in 
1853 became. L.R.O.P. and in 1859 E.R.tJ.P. 

On 1 April 1859 Bamoa wa3 elected 
assistant obatotrio phyeioiau, and on 14 July 
1863 obstoti'ic physioliiii, lo the London 
Hospital. From tho London Uuspital he 
passed on 24 April [1855 to a like post 
at Bt. Thomas’s Hospital, whore lie had 
lectured on midwifery since April 1802. 
In 1876 ho loft St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
whore he was dean of the medical school, 
to become ohstfitrie. pliysiciau )it St. George’s 
Hospital; there ho was elected consulting 
obstetric phy.sician in 1885. Ho thus htul 
the I'aro distiuotion of lecturing On mid- 
wifery at tlu’oo groat medical sohool.s in 
Ijoudon. Ho had also acted im phynioiau 
to the Soamon’s Hospital, the East Loudon 
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Hospital lor Childron, and tho Iloyal 
Matoi'iiity Hospital. 

Barilos took a prominent part in fouucl- 
ing tho Obstetrical Society of London in 
1858 aud was president in 1865-6. But 
a dispute with tlio eoiincil of tliia society 
led turn in 1884 to establish the British 
Gyniecological Society, ol which ho wa.s 
honorary prQ.sidcnt until hia death. Tho 
jiistilioation ol the schism was the 
antagonisni of the old society to the per- 
Eormaiioe ol ovariotomy and other im- 
portant operat.ious by obstetricians. Barnea 
was one of the pioneers ol operative 
gyntcoology, and the cause ho advocated 
gained tho day. The two societies w'ci'o 
united in the obstetrical and gynrecological 
section ol tho Royal Society of Medicine 
in 1907. 

At tho College ot BhysLcians Barnos 
delivered the Liimlei.in looture.s ‘ On Con- 
vulsivo Diseases in Women’ in 1878 and 
u'a.9 ot'asor (1377-H}, H& wns oleciod 
honorary follow of llie Royal CoUogo of 
Surgeons in 1 883 ; of the lilcdical Society 
of London iu 1S9I3 (lie hud given the Lott- 
somian Icoturas in 1808), and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgioal Society at tho 
ooiitenary meeting ol 1905. 

A leading tcaclicr and gyniecologist 
in London, Barnes was a rival of James 
Matthews Duncan (Vp v. Snppl. I] both in 
dobato.s at tho Obstetrical Soeioly and in 
practice. One ol tho Ib'st to w'ork at the 
mimito patho logy of ohstetiica, he hiliuenced 
tho iirogross of ohatetrio niodicino. His 
name has boon attached to an obstetric in- 
strirment and to a curve ol the pelvis. Ho 
ox))rcascd with decision his very definite 
opinions, and his moutal and physical 
vigour waa shown by Ins learning Spanish 
when over eighty-five and by rowing out 
to sea and batliing from tho boat until ho 
was oigliLy-nine. Ho was a director of tho 
Prudential Assurance Company (1848-0 ; 
ISSi-lOO?), amassed a considerable fortune, 
aud gave Liberally to medical institutions, 
among othens to tho medical school of 
St, George’s Hospital, whore the pathological 
laboratory is called after him. Ho died 
at Easlbourno on 12 May 1907, and was 
buried thoro. A portrait by Horsbrngh 
is in possession of Ids family. 

Barnos married; (1) Eliza Fawkencr, 
daughter of a London solicitor ; (2) Alico 
Maria, daughter of Captain W. G. Hughes, 
of Carmarthenshire, D.L, and J.P; for 
that county. By hia first wife he hod one 
sou, Dr. B. S. Pnnoourt Barnes, and two 
daughters, and by his second wife one son 
and ope daughter, 


Besides thirty-two papers in the 'Trans- 
aciioiis ol tho Obstetrical Society,’ and an 
official report on scurvy at the Seamen’s 
Hospital, 1864, Barnes rvas author of : 
1. ‘ Obstetrical Operations,’ 1870 ; .3rd od. 
1876 ; tran.sIaLod into Pronoh. 2. ‘ Medical 
and Surgical Disoaso.s ol Women,’ 1873; 
tramslaled into Proneb. 3. ‘ Obstetric 
Medicine and Surgery,’ 2 vols. (with his 
son, PancouL’t Barnea), 1884. 4. ‘ Causes 
of Puerperal Pevor,’ 1887. 

[Blit, Med. .Touin., 1907, ii. 1221 ; inlorma- 
tioii from Ids sou -in law, II. Robinson, M.D.] 

IT. D. R. 

BARRETT, WILS ON [originally 
WrLij:.uM. Hj3ney] (1846-1904), actor 
and dramatist, born at the Manor 
House Farm, near Chelmsford, Esse.v, 
on 18 Pcb. 1846, was e]de.st son of 
George Barrett, a farmer, by lii.s wife and 
cousin Charlotte Mary W ood. Tho family 
waa of old Hertfordshire descent. Two 
Qecfi’go B/itvard (1848-187)4), aa 
excellent low oomedian, and Robert 
Eovillo (d. IS93), with a si.stor, Mary 
Brunell, were also on tho stage, and tho 
tlireo were in 1872 members of Barrett’s 
travelling company. 

Owing to family rovcr&os, Barrett began 
life as a printer in Loudon, but in 1864 made 
lu's first appearance on tire stage at the 
Theatre Royal, Halifax, whore he was 
engaged for ‘ general utility.’ He was 
scon three months later at the Adelplii 
tlicafro, Liverpool, and shortly afterwards, 
purchasing a ‘ lit-up ’ theatre, he started 
management at Burnley in Lanenshire 
with disaslrous results. Returning to 
stock w'Ork, he played ‘ tho heavy business ' 
at Nottingham, under Mrs. Saville. At 
Aberdeen ho mot on a starring visit 
Caroline Heath (1836-1887), actress and 
reader to the Queen, and after a short 
wooing ho married her at Brechin, on 31 
July 1806, Por many years ho loirt support 
to hia wile’s leading roles, and her reputation 
overshadowed Ids. 

On 26 June 1867, at the Surrey theatre, 
London, Barrett played at very short 
notice Tom Robinson in ‘ It’s never too late 
to mend,’ in jilaco of Richard Shepherd, 
tho actor-manager, who had lost his voice. 
On 29 Juno ho performed Arcliibald 
Carlyle to Miss Heath’s Lady laabeUe in 
‘ East Lynuo.’ In this role he was 
welcomed by the press as a painstaking 
newcomer to tho I^ondon etago. For die 
autumn season of IS67 he joindd P, B. 
Chattertoii’a company at Drury Lane, and 
Bubsequontly travelled in the provinces 
wth. Misa wd a oompajiy of his owp. 
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He w.,H at, the Qneeu’s, Dublin, in May 1869, 
and for the re&t of tho year at t.ho Princebs’s, 
Edinburgh, playing Mophiatophelcs in 
‘Faust’ on 9 Oot,, Master Ford in ‘ I’he 
Merry Wivos of Windsor,’ and Tri|)let to 
Miss Heath’s Peg Woffington on 10 Deo. 

In 1874 llanett became leasee and 
manager of the Ampbitlieatre, Leed.s. and 
nn S March 1875 first produced there 
W. G. Willh’a drama ‘ Jane Shore,’ with 
himself ns Homy Shore and Miss Heath in 
the title character. Husband and wite 
toured in the.so characters with great 
success. The Amphitheatre, Lee,d.s, vvassoon 
Imrnt down, to Barrott’a loas, but in 1878 
the Grand Theatre was built at Leeds by a 
hyndicate, and Barrett boeoming lessee 
opened the nenv house on 18 Nov. as 
Benedick in ‘ hluoh Ado.’ Meanwliile in 
1877 he had assumed control of tho Theatre 
Royal, Hull, and both the theatres remained 
uiicier lii.s control during his career in 
London. 

Barrett first became manager in London 
on 20 Sept. 1879; when ho opened the Court 
Theatre, with ids wifo as chief actress. 
On 13 Oct. ho created there the part of the 
llev. Richard Capel in ‘ A Clerical EiTor,’ 
tho earliest play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
to be produced in London. Barrett’s wifo 
soon withdrew from tho stage owing to 
failing health (she died in rolircment on 
26 July 1887). Under Barrett’s auspices 
at the Court, Madame Modjoska made her 
first appearance in London, playing Con- 
Btanoe in ‘ Heartsease ’ on 1 May 1 880, and 
speedily winning popularity. Barrett was 
Moreutio to her Juliet at the Court (26 
March 1881) and Friar Jolin to lier Juana 
Esteban in Wills’s tragedy ‘Juana ’ (7 May). 
He had a]5peared as Romeo to her Juliet 
at tho Alexanth'a, Liverpool (1 Sept. 1880). 

On 4 June 1881 Barrett began Ills notable 
management of the Princess’s Theatre with 
Madame Modjeska still in his company. 
His first conspicuous successes were acliieved 
with Mr. G. R... Sims’s melodi'amas ‘The 
Lights o’ London’ (10 Sept.) and ‘Tho 
Romany Eye’ (10 Juno 1882). Li both 
Barrett played the leading part with good 
effect, the first piece rumiing for 286 nighls. 
On 16 November Messrs. H. A. Jones and 
Henry Herman’s excellent melodrama 
‘The Silver King ’ was first produced, and 
Barrett scored a triuraph as Wilfred 
HenTer, the piece ruiming for 300 nights. 
W. Q. Wills and Henry Herman’s poetic 
drama ‘ Claudian,’ ivith Barrett in the 
title-character, follow'ed on 6 Dec. 1883 
and maintained the tradition of success. 
The mounting of this play, with a sensatioiial 
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earthftuakc scone, was [ip))laudcd by Ruskiu, 
who wrote ; ‘ With sooiio-paiutiiig Iiko 

lliat, this Prince.ss’s Theatre might do more 
for art-leachiiig than all tho g.dlorics and 
profe.ssor.s ol Chiistondoin.’ Biu’rot,t giivo 
a striking iin])orHonii,l,ion of tho boy- 
poet in Massrs. Jones and Ifonmui’s new 
one-act drama ‘ Chafcierton’ (22 May 1884). 
He revived ‘ Hiinlot ’ (ifi Oct.), amt by his 
new readings and his youtlitul inti'i'pretal,i(.)ii 
nt tlic Prinoo provolu'd contwivorsy ; but ho 
tailed to satisfy rigorous critical stimdartls. 
The ]rroductii)u was I’cpcated for 117 nights, 
Iry way of forcing a rivalry with (Hii') 
Henry Irving at tho Lycoiirn (for ana lyse, s of 
Barrett’s Hamlet .see CiiiiMENTiSooi'T’s Some 
Notabh Hamlels and Wir.i.iAH Wintur’h 
Shadoios of the Stage, second sories (1893), 
chap, xxvii.). With tho rovivrd of * 1 1 anili't ’ 
Barrett’s fortunes at the Pruicosa’s dooliiusd, 
and although his tenancy lasted anolhci' 
eighteen months, ho thoneoforth enjoyed 
fow successes. 

From an early period in liis cai'oor ho had 
casayod playwriting iir addition to acting, 
and during his later snjourn at tho J’rineeHs’n 
and tlirougliout his subsequent earoev he 
relied largely on his own pou for lus iiliiys, 
cither in collaboration or' aloiu'. In 1885 
ho wrote, with Mr. H. A. Jnnns, ‘ ITnotlman 
Blind,’ a melodrama wliich I'an for 171 
nights (produced 18 August 1885), and 
also a romantic drama, ‘Tho Lord Huri'y,’ 
which lie produced williout auot‘i>as 1 8 Fob. 
1886. Witli Mr. Sydney Grmiciy ho wrote 
a blank verse tragedy, ‘ Olitu,’ wliich, 
though splendidly mounted, again failed 
to attract (produced I May 1886). 

In the summer of 1886 Barrett loft tho 
Princess’s heavily in debt, and went (o 
America witli hi.s entire company ami 
accessories. After ]»'ocluoiiig ‘ Claudian ’ 
Avith succe.ss at tlie HtarTheaLro, New York, 
on 11 Oot. 1886, ho luado a profitable 
six months’ tour, Eo rovi.sitod America 
five limes: in 1890, 1893, 1894. 18'I5, 
and 1897, often for only a mon1,h or two, 
and producing there some now pieces from 
his own poll. 

On 22 December 1887 Barrett began a 
brief management of the Globo Tlioalro 
in London. I’lio venture began well with 
‘ Tho Golden Ladder,’ a drama l»y liimHolf 
and Mr. George B. Rims. Morning porform- 
auoos of old plays were given caiiy in 1888, 
and on 22 Fob. Barrolt played Claude 
Mclnotto for tho first time in London. On 
17 May he wont back to tlio Prino(ffls’.s, 
opening there with ‘ Bon-iny-Cliroo,’ an 
adaptation of Mr. T. Hall Oaiuo’s novel 
‘ The Deemster ’ by himself and tho novelist. 
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Tliis lyas the hui'iniiiiig of a somewhat 
oxtenclod collaboration. Small success 
attoncled the production at the Princess’s 
of ‘ The Good Old Times,’ a play from 
the KMUO pens (12 Peh. 1889), or of 
Barrett’s own drama, ‘ Now-a-days : a 
Talc of the Turf ’ (28 Poh.). 

On 4 Ducemher 1890, after liis second 
Auiorioan tour, he opened ilio now Olympic 
Tlioatre, London, with ‘ The People’s 
Idol,’ by himself and Victor 'Widncll. 
An impersonation of tiro Stranger in 
Thompson’s old play of that title was 
lollowed on 21 April 1891 by ‘ The Acrobat,’ 
Barrett’s version of TJonnery and Fournier’s 
'Lc Paillasse’ (1850). Pining a provin- 
cial tour he first played Othello at the 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, on 22 Oct. 
1891. Barrett still retained control of 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, and there he 
now brought out three new pieces of his 
own, ‘ Pliaranh’ (29 Sopt. 1892); his first, 
and best, vor.sion of Hall Caine’s novel 
‘The Manxman’ (22 August 1894), in 
wliioh ids Pete was probably the best of his 
later oharaoterisations ; and for the first 
time in England ‘ The Sign of the Cross,’ 
an adroit amalgam of popular religion and 
crude melodrama (2(3 Aug. 1895). which had 
boon originally produced at (he Gi'and 
Opera House, St. Louis, on 27 March 1896. 

On 4 January 1896 Barrett opened 
managenront of the Thoatro, London, 
with ‘ The Sign of the Cross,’ which ran 
prosperously lor a ycaj and restored 
liis long prooarioiis fortunes. There 
followed at the Lyric ‘ The Patightors of 
Babylon,’ by liiinseK (6 Feb. 1897). In 
May he was soon there as Virginius and 
O thello, After a last visit to America, and a 
first visit in 1898 to Australia, Barreti. in 
1899 succeeded Irving as manager of the 
Lyceum, but the experiment was a failure. 
A new drama by himself and Mr. L. N. 
Parker, ‘ Man and His Makers’ (produced 
7 Oct,), was unfavourably reooived, and re- 
vivals of ' The Sign of the Cross,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and ‘ Othello ’ attracted small audiences. 

Meanwhile he continued to bring out now 
pieces by himself at provincial houses. 
During 1902 ho also paid a second visit 
to Australia, and on his return he brought 
out at the AdolpM in London (on 18 Dec.) 

‘ The Christian King,’ a piece of Ms 
own which was first seen at the Prince’s, 
Bristol, () Hov. In this ho played Alfred of 
Englelaiid. Next yeai’ he tuured in ‘ In 
the Middle of Juno,’ yet another of Ms 
dramas, first produced at Middlesbrough 
( 11 June 1903). On 9 Juno 1904 he paid 
a three weeks’ visit to the Shakespeare 


I thea(i-e, Liverpool, and after producing 
Ilia last new play, ‘ Lucky Durham,’ made 
his final appearance on the stage as Wilfred 
Donver. He died in a private hospital 
in London on 22 July after an operation 
for oanoor, and was buried in Hampstead 
cemetery. Ho was survived by two sons, 
Fr<ank and Alfred, and by a daughter, 
Dollie. 

Barrett’s features were east in a classic 
mould and bis presence was manly and 
graceful. Hence bis predilection for clas- 
sical impersonations. But Ms articulation 
suffered either from a defect in his utterance 
or from an affectation of delivery, and Ms 
method of acting was usually stilted. In 
melodrama he presented heroic fortitude 
with effect. His dramas made no pretence 
to literature. They aimed at stage effect 
and boldly picturesque charaoteriaation 
without logical sequence or psyohologioaJ 
consistency. His portrait as llamlet was 
painted by Frank Holl, R.A. 

Boaidos the iiioccs by himself already 
mentioned he wrote (among many others) 
‘Sister Mary,’ with Clement , Scott 
(produced at Brighton 8 March 1880); and 
a dnaniatio version of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
novel ‘ The Bondman ’ (produced at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
Deo. 1893). lie also published one or 
two novels, based on Ms own plays. 

[Arthm Goddard’s Players of the Period, 
1891; Boyle Lawrence’s ColcbntioB of the 
Sfaga, 1899; J. C. Dibdin’a Annals of the 
Edinburgh ,Stago, 1888; Note,? and QuericB, 
llfh sor. iii, 225 and 270 ; Broadbent’a 
Annals of the Liverpool Stage ; Draniatio 
Holes, 1881-1886 ; Thoatro Magazine, Poo. 
1S91 j Dramatic Year Book for 1892 j 
Col. T. Allstoa Brown’s History of the 
How York Stage, 1903; ’iYUliani Archer’s 
Theatrical World for 1895 ; Daily Telegraph, 
23 July 1904; Now York Draraalio Minor, 
30 July 1904 ; privalo information.] 

BAKRY, ALFRED (1820-1910), primate 
of Australia and canon of Windsor, horn 
at lily Place, Holboru, on 15 Jan. 1826, 
was second son of Sir Charles Barry 
[q. V.], arolnteot, whose ‘ Life and Works ’ 
he published (1867 ; 2nd ed. 1870), and 
elder brother of Edward Middleton Barry 
[q. v.], whose Royal Academy lectures on 
architecture he edited ivith a memoir in 
1881. His mother was Sarah, daughter of 
Samuel EowsoU, His youngest brother is 
Sfe John Wolfe Wolfe Barry, K.O,B., the 
civil (rnginoer. Educated at King’s College, 
London, from 1841 to 1844, Barry proceeded 
in 1S44 to Tdnity College, Cambridge; 
in 1848 he was placed fourth among (he 
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wraugleis, l&aac TocUmnter [q. v.] being 
senior, and seventli in tlio first class of 
classical tripos, C. B. Scott and Brooko 
Boss Westoott [q. V. Snppl. II] being 
hraolscted senior. He also won the second 
Sniitb’s prize, tlie llrat going to Todbuiiter. 
Barry sva.s elected a follow of Trinity tire 
same ji-ear. lie graduated B.A. in 18J8, 
proceeding M.A. in 1851, B.X). in 1S60, and 
T).l). iu 1860. 

Ordained deacon in 1850 on the title 
of liis fellousship, and prio.st iu 1850, Barry 
became in 18-10 vice-principal of Triiiily 
College, Glcnalmoud, tlie seminaiy of tlic 
Scottish Episcopal eluiroli. In 1854 lie 
became headmaster of Leeds grammar 
Kcbool. From 1862 to 186S he was 
]irincipal of Choltonham College, and 
during hia tenure of office there were 
built the gymnasium (1864), the junior 
school (1800), and five of the boarding 
houses. He was made a life member of 
the ooHege council in 18133 {CfielUndan, 
May 1010). 

Ill 1SC8 Barry was appointed, in aueoession 
to Richard William Jelf [q. v.], principal 
of King’s College, London, of which he 
had been a fellow ainoo 1849, Hero 
Barry arranged that students for tlie 
theological assooialeship could attend oven- 
ing classes for trui years, without aacrificing 
their employment by day, devoting their 
whale time to thoir oollogo course only 
in their third year. Ho encouraged tlio 
establishment of a ladies’ branch of tho 
college at Kensington, a schomc eairial 
out in 1881. 

In 1S71 Glad.9tone made liim a residen- 
tiary eannn at Worcc.stcr, and in 1881 
transferred him to a similar olHco in 
IVostminster Abbey. Appninted honorary 
chaplain to Queon Victoria in 1876 and 
chaplain in ordinary 1879, he also held tho 
Boyle lectureship 1S76-8. He published 
the first series ns ‘What is Hatural 
Theology?’ (1877) and the second seric.s 
as ‘The Manifold WUnesa for Christ’ 
(1880). Ha was mado B.C.L. of Oxford in 
1870 and of Durham in 1888. 

After refusing tho see of Calcutta in 1876, 
Barry in 1883 accepted the see of Sydney, 
Australia. With the office went tho metro- 
politanate of New South Wales and tho 
primacy of Australia and Ta,sinania. He was 
thus head of ‘ a general synod embracing 
all the diooeaea of Australia and Tasmania ’ 
(B-4JtRY, Ecclesiastical Expansion, 1895, 
p. 266 ; Digest of S.P.G, Records, 1896, 
pp. 761, 706). He was conaecrated in 
Westminsler Abbey on 1 Jan. 1884, West- 
cott preaching the sermon {Life and 
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Letters of B. F. Westcoit. 1903, ii. 1, 2; 
E. Stock, Hislorij of U.M.S., 1899, iii. 
311-312). Misfortrmc attended hisdeparturi'. 
Ho seid, on his entire library, lenturoH, and 
manuscripts in a. vrasil which was lost by 
shipwreck. Queen Victoria and olhor.s 
.shoned their aympalhy by omlcavouriiig 
to replace the har)kti. 

Barry’, s vigour of infollcct adapled itself 
to tlio unfamiliar coiidilion.s and e.oma'plioiis 
of colonial life, and hi.s good judgment and 
clearnes.s of utterance stood him in good 
btead, wlien ho presided over the prnvineial 
or tho general .synod. Ho hiuict'.ssfully 
urged tho Australian church to accept in ISSfi 
missionary responsibility for Now fluinea. 
B.arry’s rcsidonoo iu Sydney was not 
prolonged enough to give hia abilities I heir 
full oxjportunity there. For prival.o reasonn 
ho constantly revisited England during tho 
five years of his Australian opiwcupato. ilo 
vacated his office in 1889. 

Having heeii vainly reoounnendotl foi' 
various English sdoh, o.g. Chesler in 18SI 
(J. 0. MaoDONiiET.t,, Life arut Oorresixmd- 
ence of W- G. Magee, 18911, ii. 266), 
Barry devoted himsoil to lielping bisliopa 
at homo, hT'om 1889 to 1801 liu was 
assistant to A. W. ’Tliorohl |q. v.], 
bishop of Rochester, and iu 1891 lio 
took charge of the dioopse of Ex('li‘i' 
during the absence in Jai)au of BiHlu))i 
Edward Henry Biokorstolh [q, v. Sup|)l. 
11]. From 1891 till his deafii ho was 
canon of St. Ooorgo’a Cluipcd, Windsor, 
in 1892 he was chosen Bamptou lecturur 
at Oxford, taking as his auhjeot ' Some 
Lights oJ Scieiico on Faith.’ Ho was 
Hulsean lecturer at Cambridgo fur 189-1, 
and gave a masterly review of tho ' Ecolo- 
siastical Expansion of Eiighuul iu the 
Growth of the Anglican C'omnnmion.’ b’mm 
1895 to 1900 he hold tlio rectory of ML. 
James, Hiocadilly, rendering oplseopal aBsist- 
ancoin central London to JOederiekTomplo 
[q. V. Suppl. XI|, bishop of Loudon, After 
1900 he confined himself to his oanoui-y at 
Windsor, Ho represented tho chapter iti 
the low'er house of convoealion from 1893 
imtil 1908. He died in his sleop at liis 
rcsidonco in the okiisler.s, VVindaor Oastio, on 
1 April 1910, ajid was huiicd in the cloiHtw’H 
at 'Vl''oroeatcr Catheth-al, b(‘sMo liis only 
daughter, Mary Louisa {d. 1880). Ho 
married, on 13 Aug. 1851, Louisa Victoria, 
daughter of T, S. Hughes {d. 1847), oiiium of 
Peterborough. Mho sumvod liim with two 
sons. A portrait painted by Sir Edward 
Poynicr, P.R.A,, was proaouted to Mrs. 
Bitfry by Ids King’s Collego frionds in 1883. 
Of fine preseuoo and with a soiiorouH 
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voice, Bairy waa an offeclive speaker and 
prcaolier. A broad cliurchman, be avoided 
enthusiasm, and his manner seemed 
distant and uiisympathotio save to bis 
intimates. His oliiet works, apart from 
hcpai'ato sermons and the lectures already 
mentioned, -vveie; 1. ‘Introduction to 
tho Study of the Old Te.stamcnt,’ 1856 
(incomplote). 2. ‘ Sermons prcadied in 

tho Chapel of Cheltenham College,’ 1805. 
3. ‘ Sei'iuon.s for Boys Memorials of 
Cheltonham Sundays,’ 1889. I. j ‘ The 
Arcliitcct of the New Palace at West- 
minster,’ a reply to a pamplilet by 
E. W. Pugin, 2 edits. 1868. 6. ‘The 
Atonement of Christ,’ 1871. 6. ‘ Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey,’ 1881. 
7. ‘ Krst Word.s in Australia,’ 1884. 8. 

‘ Lectures on Gbiiatiauity and Socialism,’ 
1890. 9. ‘Tho Teacher’ .s Prayer-Book,’ 

1884; IGth edit. 1398, a popular handbook. 
10, 'England’s Mi'^yon lo IndM,’ 1895, 11- 
‘ Tho Position of tho i^aity in tho Church,’ 
1895. 12. ‘ The Christian Sunday ; its 

Saoredness and its Blessing,’ 1005. 13. 

‘ Do wo Beliovo ? 'J’ho Law of F.uth 
perfected in Christ,’ 1908. 

['I'ho Tuiif's, 2 Aprd 1910 ; Guaidian, 8 Axml 
1910 ; Orookford, Olerioal Uirootory, 1900 ; 
Burke’s Pamily Roooi'ds; private infoiiaatKm.l 

M. H. P. 

BABTLETT, Hiii ELLIS ASHMEAU 
(1849-1902), polilioian, born in Brooklyn, 
Now York, on 24 August 1849, was 
eldest son of Ellis Bartlett of .Plymouth, 
Massaohusefts, a graduate of Amherst, 
and a good classical scholar, who died in 
1862. His mother was 8ophia, daughter of 
John King Asluneiid of Philadelphia. On 
the father’s side ho was directly descended 
from Robert Bartlett or Bartclot, of 
Sussex, who landed on Plymouth Rock 
from tho ship Ann in 1623 and married 
in 1028 Mary, daughter of Richard Warren, 
who had sailed in tho Mayflower in 1620. 
On his mother’s side he derived tlirough 
her father from John Aahinead of Chelten- 
ham, who settled in J’hiladolphia in 1682, 
and tlirough her mother from Theodore 
Lehman, secretary to William Poim, fust 
governor ol Pennsylvania. 

Ellis and his younger brother, William 
LRliman Ashincad, now Mr. Burdott-Coutls, 
were brought to England in early boyhood 
by their widowed mother, and were edu- 
cated at a piivato school, The Braddons, 
at Torquay. ElUs showed precocity in 
classics ; but illness interrupted liis 8tudio.s, 
except in history, of wliioh — aided by 
an admirable momory—he early gained j 
a wide laiowlodgo. On 16 Bob, 1867 j,ho j 


matiiculated fioin St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
but soon migi’atod to Christ Church. A 
taste for polities a8.seited itsell at O.iford. 
Becoming tho recognised leader of tho 
conservaiivo party in tho Union, and an 
aident champion of Disraeli, ho was elected 
president in Easter leim 1873, defeating 
Mr. Aaqidth by a large majority. He was 
also prominent in athlntie.s. He giaduated 
B.A. at Chri.st Ohm oh in 1872 with fiist- 
class honom's in law and history, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1874. After leaving Oxford 
ho became an inspeotor of schools 1874—7, 
and an e.xaiuiuor in the privy council office 
(odiioation department) 1877-80. On 13 
Jimo 1877 ho was called to tho bar from 
tho Inner Temple. 

With a view to asoertainiiig the truth 
regarding the reported ‘ Bulgarian atroci- 
ties ’ of 1870, Abhmead Bartlett visited 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Boiunelia in 1877-8, 
and w.m a wilnej-s of barbarous outrages 
committed by Bulgarians and Russians 
on the T\u'kifcli inhabitants in Roumelia. 
Ho conceived the strongest distrust oE 
Russia, and returning to England began 
a vigorous campaign against that power 
by speech and pen. In 1880 Lord Beacons- 
Held assigned to liim what was practically 
the ‘ pocket borough ’ of Eye, in Suffolk. Ho 
held the seat until it was disfranchised 
under tho redistribution bill of 1884. In 
1885 ho was oleoted for the more popular 
constituency of the Eoclesail division of 
yheffiold, for which ho sat until liis death. 
Energetic in his loyalty to tho conserva- 
tive party, ho oliiefly devoted himsol,” both 
imside and outside tho House of Commons 
to advocacy of British imporialism. In 
the House ho wa.s untiring in attack on 
liberal foioign policy and, notably in liis 
first parliament, proved a constant tor- 
ment to Gladstone. But a tendeuey to 
graudiloqucnco excited in parliament 
the impatient ridicule of liis opponents. 
Outside tho House ho quickly gained an 
exceptional reputation as a platform speaker 
which ho maintained throughout his public 
life. Ho wa-s probably in greater demand 
among conservative organisers of groat 
popular meetings than any other speaker, 
and invariably roused tho enthusiasm 
of his amhonces to the highest pitch. 
His organising capacity was also of pinoh 
service to his party. He was ohairman. of 
the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions for three years, 1886-7-8, and ha 
cari'iod on a oeaseless propaganda on 
behalf of his principles and Ms party by 
pamphlets, artiqles, and letters to the press. 
In Mftrob 1880, top, ho started ‘ England,’ 
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the fu'nt conservative, penny weekly newfi- 
piiper. Tlii.s venture, which rendered gi’etbt 
service to the eoirseivativo cause, ho con- 
ducted in its original forni until Jiino 1886. 
Continued in a somewhat ditiorent shape 
until 28 May 1898, it. was a constant di'ain 
on lii.s resources, and helped to involve him 
in linarrcial emharraasments which clouded 
the closing ycius of hi.s hie. 

On the accc-aion of conservativc.sto power 
in Juno 188.0 A.shmead Bartlett became 
cirdl lord of the admii'alt.y, and ho retiu'jicd 
to the office in July 1886 on Iho formation 
of Lord Salislmry’a second administration. 
He showed hinusclf mu indu.strious official. 
He rotiicd on the fall of the government 
in Aug. 1892, when he was kniglitod. On 
the outbreak of w.ar between Turkey and 
Greece in 1897 Sir Ellis proceeded to 
Constantinople, whei'c the Sultan ooiiferrecl 
on lum the grand cordon of the Medjidieh, 
and he joined the Turldsli army in the field. 
Ho was present at the defeat of the Greeks 
at Mali and was among the first nou- 
oomhataufs to enter Tyrnavo and Larissa. 
He was afterwards taken prisoner by the 
commander of a Greek warsliip and carried 
to Athens, but was soon released. 
Wlien the Boor war broke out in South 
Africa in Oct. 1899 Sir Ellis went to the 
front and -witnessed some early stages of tlio 
campaign, in which two of hia sons took part. 
He died in London, after an operation for 
appendicitis, on 18 Jan. 1902, and was buried 
at Tunbridge WeUa. 

He married in 1874. Frances Christina, 
dauglitor of Henry Edward Walsh, and had 
issue five sons and three daughters. Bis 
eldest son, Elli.s Ashiuead Bartlett, is w'eij 
Imown as a rvnr correspondent. 

Ashinead Bartlett’s published -works in- 
cluded ‘Shall England keep India 7 ’ (188(1) ; 
‘Union or Soparaiion’ (1893); ‘British, 
Halives and Boers in the Transvaal ; the 
Appeal of the Swazi People ’ (1 894) ; ‘ The 
Transvaal Crisis ; the Case for the Uitlandor 
Eesidente’ (1896); ‘ The Battlefields of 

Thessaly’ (1897). 

A portrait by Ernest Moore of Sheffield, 
painted in 1893, belongs to the family. A 
oartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1883. 

[The Times, 20 Jan. 1902 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxen., and Mon at the Bar; private infor- 
mation ; cf. Lucy’s Gladstone Parliament, 
lSSO-5, pp. 150 seq. ; and Unionist Parha- 
ment, 1895-1900, pp. 145 .seq.] J. P. A. 

BABTLEY, Sm GEORGE OHRIS- 
TOPHEB TROUT (1842-1910), founder 
of the Ffa-tional Penny Bank, born at 
Rectory Place, Hackney, on 33 Hov. 1842, 


was son by hia second wile, Julia Anna 
Lucas, of Robert Bartley of Haokuoy, of 
ike war office. After early education at 
Blackheatli, a(, Clapton, and at University 
Collogo school, he entered in 1860, as 
science examiner, the seieneo and art 
do])ai'tment at 8oufli KcniKingLon, of the 
edneaiioii branch of which iSii- liniry Cole 
fq. V.], father of hiscliicl school (riciul, was 
the head. In 18G(i ho was niado official 
oxaniincr, and remained there until 1880 as 
!i.saistant director of the science division, 
which was re.sj)onsiblo for llio isstablislnnent 
of science schools through the country. 

Sinco 1870 Bavllcy had written several 
]).imphlet3 on social qucslions, ospceially 
on thrift and poor law and on edueaiion. 
His first published work, ‘ The Edncatioual 
Condition and Rocpiiromenta of One Kquaro 
Mile in the East End of London ’ ( 1 870 ; 
2nd edit. 1.870), was quotcjd by William 
Edward Fonster during the di.seus.sion of 
Uio education bill of 1870. In 1871 followed 
‘Schools for the Pcofilo,’ which tn'alod 
of the historical dovolopinont and mi'thods 
of schools for the worlring clnssos in England. 
Prom 1873 to 1882 ho cciiied with Mis.s 
Emily Shirreff [q. v.j the journal of the 
Women’s Educational Union, wlrich aimed 
at the general improvement of women’s 
education. 

Poverty and its remedy also claimed his 
attention. In 1872 lie read a papci' boforo 
the Society of Arts on old ago pon.siouH, 
urging that help should bo given in old age 
to tho.so who had made some provision ior 
themselves. Twenty-one years later ho 
laid before the House of Commons a bill 
for old ago iion.sions, whioh embodied his 
earlier principles (Booth, J^nipei ism ami 
Ike lindowrmnl oj Old Age, 1892, p. 350). 
For the encouragement of thrift among 
the masses ho publiahod in 1872 twelve 
penny ‘ Provident Knowledge Paptu's,’ 
which ho supplemented in 1878 with his 
‘ Bomestio Economy : Thrift in Everyday 
Life.’ In 1872 ho started the iastaiment 
club at 77 Church Street, Edgwiire Road, 
whioh enabled workmen to buy tools or 
clothes by regular weekly paymonla. Tlie 
foundation of tlio Middlasox Pomiy Bank 
at the same address followed tlio same 
year. In 1875, in conjunolion with Sir 
Hemy Cole (whose daughter ho had iimriied 
in 18(54) and others, Bartley o.stahliahod the 
National Penny Bank; its main object 
was to encourage thrift among iho Mark- 
ing classes on a purely business haais. 
The sohomo mot with rapid buoooss, and 
since its foundation over 2,900,000 
accounts have been opened, and more 
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than 22,000,000 deposits have been 
made ; 180,000 depositors hold over 

tiiillion pounds, and 20 million pounds 
have ijassod through the bank, while 
fourteen district branohea have been 
established in London. Meamvliile Bartley 
had devoted himself to the quoatioii of 
poor law reform. In ‘ The Poor Law in 
it.s Lffocls on Thrift ’ (1873) ho urged im- 
provement of the system of out-door relief. 
Other works, ‘The Vdlngo Net’ (1874) 
and ‘ The Seven Ages of a Village Pauper ’ 
(1875), give dark piotui'es of the existing 
poor law system ; in 1870 appeared hia 
‘ Handy Book for Guai’dians of the Poor.’ 

In 1880 Bartley resigned his post at 
8outh ICensingtou to stand for parliament 
in the conservative interest. He unsucocss- 
fully oppo.sod Henry Fawcett [q. v.] at 
Haokiioy in March ot that year. From 
1883 to 1885 ho was cliiof agent to tlie 
conservative party. In 1885 he waa ro- 
(lUrned for North Islington, and retained 
that scat till 1900, Ho was narrowly 
defeated in November 1907 at a by-oleotion 
in West Hull. In the House of Com- 
mons Bartley, although a fluent spoakor, 
stnmiiously advooatod the ourtailmont of 
parliamonlary speeches ; in 1891 he voted 
against his party in opposition to tho 
free education bill brought in by tho 
Salisbury government and played a 
prominent part in obstructing tho clucl 
moasuros of the liberal government (1802-5). 
Bartley was created K.C.B. in Novomber 
1002, and was long J.P. for London and 
Middlesex. 

Ho died in London on 1 3 Sept. 1910 after 
an operation, and ivas buried in Holtyo 
Churchyard, near Shovolatrodo Manor, 
East Grinstead, his country house. Ho 
manied in 1864 Mary Charlotte, tbii’d 
daughter of Sir Honry Cole, K.O.B., and had 
i.ssuii four sons and one daughter, who with 
his widow survived him. Hia second 
son, Douglas Colo Bartley (6. 2 Oct. 1870), 
barrister, anoceoded him as managing 
dirootor of tho National Penny Bank. A 
bust of Bartley by Mr. Basil Gotto is in 
possession of Lady Bartley at Shovelstrodc 
Manor, East Grinstead ; a repUea, waa 
X^lacod in 1911 at the head ollicB of the 
National Penny Bank, 60 Victoria Btreet, 
Woatminstor, 

Bartley published, besides the works 
already motitioned ; 1. ‘ A Catalogue of 

Modern Works on Soionco and Technology,’ 
1872. 2. ‘Toys’ (‘ British Mannfaotming 

Industries ’), 1876 ; 2nd edit. 1877. 3, ‘Tho 
Bhino from its Source to the Sea,’ translated 
fi’Oih the German, 1877. 
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[Information supplied by Douglas 0. 
Baitley, Esq. ; The Times, 15 Sept. 1910 ; 
H. VV. Lucy, Dinvy of t]ie Salisbury Parlia- 
ment, 1886-1892, xip. 288 -9 ; Diary ot Home 
Rule Parliamont, 1892-5, pp. 259-201. 
Charity Organisation Rovimv, Sopfc. 1892.) 

W. B. 0. 

BABTON, JOHN (1836-1908), rai&siuii- 
ary, horn at Ea.stIoigh, Ham})slm'e, on 31 
Doc. 1830, was sixth cliild of John Barton 
(1708-1832) by his wife Fanny, daughter 
of James Bickman. His ancestors were 
Cumberland quakers. Bernard Barton 
[q. V.] was his uncle. His mother died in 
1841 , and her only sister, Josephina, brought 
up her family. 

After education at schools at Bishop 
Waltham and Highgate, Joim matrioulated 
from Christ’s College, Cambridge, at 
Michaelmas 1855. He soon decided to 
enter tho mission ftolcl, and founded 
the Cambridge University Church Mis- 
sionary Union. Graduating B.A. in Jan. 
1859 (M.A. in 1803), he was ordained in 
September 1800 and sailed in October for 
Calcutta. After receiving priest’s orders, 
ho proceeded to Agra. There he helped 
in snxrerintcnding tho missionary college 
with an attenda7icc of 260 students, and 
the orphanage at Scoundra (live miles away) 
with 300 children. He was transfeiTed to 
Amritsar in May 1803, and was appointed in 
1806 prhioipal of a new cathedral missionary 
college at Oaloutla. From 1871 to 1876 he 
was secretary of tho Madras mission, twice 
visiiing the missions in South Lidia. During 
1870-1 and again during 1876-7 he did 
secretarial work at the Church Missionary 
House in London. From 1877 to 1893 he 
was vicar of Holy Trinity Ohuroh, Cam- 
bridge, but was absent in Ceylon for four 
months in 1884, and during 1889, after 
refusing offers of the bishoprics of both 
Travancore and Q’innevelly, was in charge 
of the latter district. In 1893 he refused tho 
call to a bishoprio in Japan, and left Cam- 
bridge for London to become oliief secretary 
of the Ohuroh Pastoral-Aid Society, whose 
‘ forward movement ’ he organised with 
immense vigour. Of massive build, Barton 
was a born organiser, and ‘a giant for 
work ’ ; he was a keen botanist, geologist, 
and mountaineer. Ho died at Weybridge 
on 26 Nov. 1908, and was there buried, 
a tablet and memorial window being placed 
in Holy Trinity Chinch, Oambndgo. 

Ho married twice: (1) in May 1859, 
Cathorino Wigrain (d. 1860) | and (2) in 
October 1863, Emily Eugenia, daughter of 
Charles Boileau,, Elliott. His second wife, 
six SOBS, and two daughters survived lum. 
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a" soZ^Cec^ Isd ward Barton {<1. IflOO), peerage on Gladafcono’tt recommendation 
missionary in llic Punjab, was rector of on 13 Aug. 1886 an Baron Buvion o£ 
Rousdoii, Devonahiro, and joiriL author of Rangomoro and Bnrton-ou-J rent, both in 
‘ A llandy Atlas ol Cliurcli and Empiro oo. SUfl'ord. _ 

. , . showing British Possessions’ (1908). Tho growing hostility of tho liboral 
Barton published * Remai'ks on i ho Ortho- party to tho brewing interest as sliowu in 
graphy oC Indian G(30LTnphical Names/ their licensing policy and tlio widening of 
reprinted from ‘Friend ol India ’(1871); tho broach on ihc liiah qiiofition led Burton 
‘Missionary CouforeiiGc Report’ (1878), and to a final secession Ironi Llio liheials, and 
‘ Memorial Skctoli oi Jtrajor-General Edwai'd ho became u liboral unionist under Lord 
Lake Gommisaioiier ot Jalundliur’ (2nd Hariington and Mr. Ohamborlain. Aflor 
edit. 1878). A ma].) oi India, made laigely 1903 Iiq warmly sup])ortod tho latter’s policy 
by him while in Caloutta, unis published in ot tariff ret’orm, and bo led the oppo.si- 
1873, and is still in use. (ion to Mr. Asquith’s licensing bill in 1908, 

[Life,bvhi.s&on,CVeilEdaardI!arfon(1911); which was rojocUid by the House of Lords. 
Thfl Times, 1 Pee. 190S j private information.] Always gcniiil, outspoken, and good- 

C. P. S. humoured. Burton was a personal friend of 
BASS. Slit jriCHAEL ARTHUR, first King Edward VfJ, both boforo and atl er hi.s 
Baron Burton (1837-1909), brewer and acceasioii. The Idng {roquently visiloci 
benefactor, horn in Burton-on-Trent on him at his London house, ChcBtorfioldHou.si', 
12 Nov. 1837, was elder son of Michael Mayfair, at his Scottish seat, Ghm Quoicli, 
Thomas Bass, brewer [q. v.], by Ms ivifo and at Bangomoro, his stalely homo on the 
Eliza Jane, daughter oi Major Samuel horilBi's oi Meodwood Forest, near Burton. 
Ai'deii of ‘Longoroft Hall, Staffordshu-e. Tho king oonforred upon lum tho decoration 
Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, of K.O.V.O. when ho visited Balmoral 
Cambridge, ho graduated B.A. in 1859, in 1904. 

M.A. in 1863. Baas on leaving the Ho wsis a doputy-lioutonant .and a 
university at once entered his father’s J.F. lor Stailordshirc, and a dircclor 
brewing businos.s, and was .soon well of the South Eastern R,ailway Curujainy. 
veraod in all branches of the industry. An excellent shot, he was long in coiir- 
By bis energy he did much to extend mand of the 2nd volunteer battalion of the 
its operations, became head of the firm Horth Staffordshire regimont, roliring in 
on tho death of hi.s father in 1884, and August 1881 with tho rank of lion, colonel, 
to the end of hi.s life never relaxed his Ho built and prosimtod to the rogimonli tho 
interest in the active management. 1’ho .spacious firill-hall at Burton, and gavi' 
firm, which wa.s reooiistruoted in 1888 for competition at Bisloy tho Bass cliat'ity 
under tho stylo of B.iss, Ratcliff &; Cret- vase and a cup for ambulnnoo work, 
ton. Ltd., has buildings covering over Burton’s gifts and bomrfaotions to tho 
100 aore.s of land, employs over 3000 men, town of Burton were, like thu.so of bin 
pays over 300,000f. a year in duty, and has father, munificent ; togotlier they prosenti'd 
a revenue of over 5,600,000Z. per annum, tho toivn hall, wdiioh oo.st over 0.5.000/, 
Bass entered parliament in 1865 as liberal Ho gave club buildings to both tho 
member for Stafford, represented East liberal and the conservative partio.s in 
Staffordshire 1803-86, and the Burton sucoosaion ; he constructed, at a cost of 
division of Staffordshire 1885-0. Ho proved about 20,000/. , tho lorry bridge which spans 
a popular member of the house, and the valley at the south end of Burton, 
was a personal friend of Gladstone. His and afterwards freed tho bridge from 
father having refused both a baronetcy toll at a cost of 12,950/. and added an 
and a peerage, Baas rvas made a baronet approach to it over tho maishy grouiwl 
in vita patris in 1882, with remainder to his known as the Elcot Green Viaduct 
brother, Ilamar Alfred Bass, and hia heirs in 1390. As an aokuowlodgment he 
male ; Hamar Boss died in 1898, leaving accepted a piece of silver plate, but ho 
hia son, William Arthur Hamar Bass, heir declined tho proposed erection of a ymblic 
to the baronetcy. Bass was opposed to statue. As a loyal churchman ho gonor- 
Glndstone’a home rale policy in 1886, ously contributed towards all diocosan 
but on other groat questions ho remained funds, but will ohiolly bo romoinborod 
for the time a consistent liberal, and as a builder of churches, fit. Paul’s 
pMided on 9 March 1887 when Erauois Church at Burton, built by him and 
Sohnadhorst, the liberal p)arty organiser, his father, is a miniature cathedral ; its 
t®®l'hmonial of cost in first outlay was 120,000/., a smu of 
10,000 gujueas, Ho was raised to tho 40,00Q/, was provided for its ojidownumt, 
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and largo sums in addition for improve- 
ments and emlsollialimonts. Another fine 
ohuroli, St. Margaret’s, Burton, was also built 
by father and son, and they erected St. Paul’s 
Church Institute at a cost of over 30.000Z. 

Burton had a cmltivated taslo as an .ai’t 
oolloctor, and (Jhestorfiold Home, hi.H 
re.sidonec in Mayfair, wlricli ho bought ol 
Mr. Magniae, was furnished in tho stylo 
of the eighteenth century and oontaiiiod a 
choice collection of piotrmia by English 
arti.sts of that 23eriod, which became widely 
known owing to his generosity in lend- 
ing the,m to publio exhibitions ; Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and Romney were 
represented both numerously and by 
masterpieces. His more modern pictures 
wei'e at Rangemore, and included some of 
the he,st works of Stanfield, Creswick, and 
thoir eontemxioraries. 

Burton died after an operation on 1 Feh. 
1909, and was buried at Rangemore church. 
Ho married on 28 Oct. 1869 Harriet 
Ooorgiana, claiiglilcr of Edward Thornorrill 
of ])ove CHIT, Staffordshire, by whom he 
had issue an only oliild, Ncllio Lisa, born 
on 27 Deo. 1873, who married in 189‘J 
James Evan Bruoo Baillio, formerly M.P. for 
Invornoss-shiro. In default of male issue, 
tho peerage, by a second patent of 29 Nov. 
1897. descomled to liis daughter. 

By liis will he strictly entailed tho bulk 
of liis property to his Avife for lifo, then 
to his dauglitor, then 1o her descendants. 
The gross value exceeded 1,000,0001. Ho 
requested that every person and the 
husband of every per, sou in the entail 
should assume the surname and armf! 
of Bass, and reside at Rangeinoro for at 
least four months in every year. 

A portrait by Herkomer, puintod in 
1883, is at Rangemoro. Another (also by 
Herkomer), painted in 1890, and presented 
by Lord Burton to the Corporation, is in 
Burton Town Hall, a replica being at 
Rangemore. 

A memorial .statue of Lord Burton in 
King Edward Place, by Mr. E. W. Pomeroy, 
A.R.A., was unveiled on 13 May 1911 
(Burton Chronicle, 18 May 1011). At 
Rangemoro there is a bust, by the same 
artist, presented by publio subscription 
to Lady Burton. 

[G.E.C., Oomplete Peerage, 1889; Burton 
Evening OaK,, 2 Eeb. 1909; The Times, 2, 6, 
and 8 Eeh., 16, 18 March 1909 ; Eortunes 
made in Business, 1887, ii. 409 soq. ; 
Whoks Who, 1907 ; Dobrett’s Peerage and 
Baronotago ; .Sir Wilfred Lawson and E. C. 
Gould’s Oarioons in Rhyme and lane, 1906, 
p. 31 (caricature portrait).] 0. W. 


BATES. CADWALLADER JOHN ( 1 853- 
1902), antiquary, born on 14- Jan. 1853 at 
Kensington Gate, London, was eldest son of 
Thomaa Bates, barrister and felloiv of Jesus 
College, Cambridge (1834-19), by his Ih'st 
wife, Emily, daughter of John Batten of 
Thorn Paleou, Somer.set. Tho Bates family 
hod been established in Northumberland 
since the fourteenth century, but their con- 
nection irith the Blayncys of Gregynog, Mont- 
gomeryshire, introduced a strain of Celtic 
blood, and Cadwallader himself ivas named 
after a cousin, the twelfth and last Lord 
Blaynej' (d. 1874). His grcat-unole was 
Thomas Bates [q. v. Suppl. I], stockbreeder, 
whom he commemorated in an elaborate 
biography, entitled ‘ Thomas Bates and the 
Kirklevington Shorthorns ’ (Newoostle-upon 
Tyne, 1897). Entering Eton in 1866, he 
lett two years later owing to serious weak- 
ne.ss of eyesight. In 1869 ha proceeded to 
.leans College, Cambridge; but the same 
cause compelled him to take an mgrotat 
degree in tho moral science tripos of 1S71. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1875. After leaving 
Gambridgo, Bales, who was an aocompHshecl 
linguist, travelled much in Poland and the 
Oaipatlvians, paying frequent visits to his 
uncle, Edward Ratos, who resided at Schloss 
Olbden, Brandenburg, Prussia. In 1882 he 
siioooeded on liia lather’,? death to the family 
estates of Aydon Wliite House, Heddcm, 
Kirklevington, having aheady inherited, his 
uncle’s Prussian property. Mthough his in- 
terests were mainly antiquarian, he had prac- 
tical knowledge of farming, and Avaa partially 
successful in building up again the famous 
herd of Kirklevington shorthorns, which h;ul 
been dispersed in 1860 [sec Bates, Thomas, 
Suppl. I]. In 1882 he purchased from the 
Greenwich Hospital commissioners Langley 
Castle near llayrloa Bridge, and spent large 
sums on its restoration. As a mamstrate 
and deputy-heutenant Bates took nis full 
share of county bu.sine9fl. and in 1 890 seived 
the office of high sheriff of Northumberland. 
In later years he developed a taste for 
hagiograiihy, and in 1893, while on a visit 
to Austrian Poland, he was received into the 
Roman catliolio church. Hia indefatigable 
historical labours told on his health. He 
died of heart failm'e at Langley Castle on 18 
March 1902, and was buried in the caatlo 
rounda. On 3 Kept. 1896 he married 
oaephine, daughter of Eran 9 ois d’Eohar- 
vine, of Talloiroa, Savoy, who survived Mm 
without issue. The reprasentation of the 
family devolved on hia eldest half-brother, 
Edward H, Bates, noAV Bates Harbin. 

Bates Avag a recognised authority on the 
medieval Matory of Northumbria. In 
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‘ Border Holds ’ (1891), a minute study of 
Northumbrian castles, ho shorved thorough- 
ness of research and sednloiia accuracy. 
His design of completing tho work in a 
second volume was unfulfilled. His popular 
‘ History of Northumberland ’ (1896) 

sullered somewhat from compression, hut 
remains a standard work. Bate.s also 
assiated hoth as critic and oontiibutor in the 
compilation of the first six volumes of a 
‘ History of Northumberland ’ (Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne, 1893-1902), do.sigiied to complete 
the work of Johii_Hodgaon [q. v.]. Ho was 
a vice-president of the Newcastle Societyof 
Antiquaries, and from 1880 a frequent con- 
tributor to ‘ Arch®ologia /Eliana.’ He 
lolt aomo unfinished studies on the lives of 
St. Patiiok and St. Hildas, ‘ The Three 
Pentecosts of St. Colomb and ICille,’ 
and ‘ Tho Early Paschal Cycle.’ A col- 
lection of his letters, chiefly on anti- 
quarian subjects, was published in 1906. 

[The Time.s, 20 March 1902 ; Ushaw Mag., 
July 1902 ! Letters of C. J. Bates cd. Itev. 
Matthew Gulley, Kendal, 1000 ; Archaiologia 
ASiiana, 1903, xxiv. 178 acq., memoir by i)r. 
Thomas Hodgkin ; private information from 
tho family.] 6. S. W. 

BATESON, MARY (1865-1906), his- 
torian, bom at lugs House, Robin Hood’s 
Bay, near Whitby, on 12 Sept. 1805, was the 
daughter of William Henry Bateson [q. v.], 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
by Ills wife Anna, daughter of Jaine.s 
Aikin. Sho spent pr.aotioally all her life 
at Cambridge. Educated first privately, 
then at the Misses Tlrornton’s school, 
.Bateman Street, Cambridge, afterwards at 
the Institut Friediander, Karlsruhe, Baden, 
1880-1, and finally at the Perse school 
for gii'ls, Cambridge, she became in 
October 1884 a student of Neumhaiu 
College, of which her parents bad been 
among tbe first promoters. Sbe won a 
first class in the Cambridge historical 
tripos in 1887, being placed second in 
“ an exceptionally good year.’ Next year 
she began to teach at her own college, 
of which she was an aasooiate, and was 
long a member of the ooimcil and a 
liberal contributor to its funds. With 
OGea.sional intermptions she continued to 
lecture there for the rest of her life. She 
furthered the interests of Newnham in 
every way in her power, and was popular 
among students and teachers, although her 
zeal for historical investigation made 
routine teaching or educational discipline 
secondary interests with her. She dis- 
liked and sought to amend the system 
of Mstorioal study proscribed by’’ the 


Cambridge tripo.s, and was at her bc.st in 
helping po&t-graduatc students. She look 
a prominent part in procuring the cul.ab- 
lisbmcnt of research follow.ships at Nown- 
ham. In 1903 she accct)tpd one of the, so 
recently founded follow.ships, and wlicii 
it lapsed three years latoi’ I'esumed her 
teaching. Her histoiioal -woiii; often re- 
quired iior to travel to libraries and avehivea, 
and when sbe was at homo sho lived, sur- 
rounded by her bouk,s, in her own iiou.so 
in tho fluntingdon Road. She left her 
library and all her property to Newnham 
at her dcatli. Her memory has boon 
appropriately commemorated tliori' by tho 
foundation of a followahiy) which bears 
her name. 

Mandell Creighton fq. v. Hiipj)!. 1 1, rvhen 
professor of ecolc.siastieal history at Cam- 
bridge, first awoko in Mias Bale.son a Kcal 
for historical seholar.sliip. At his sugge.s- 
tion .she wrolo as a studonb a dia.sori.a) ion 
on ‘ Monastic Civilisation m tim Fens,’ 
which gained tlio college historical e.Hsay 
prize. By apliorisms of good cimn'K'l, 
Creighton chocked a tendency to dis.sijmie 
her energy in public agitation on tJie plat- 
form or in the press in tho cause of irolilical 
liberalism and womon’.s eiifraricldsomerit, 
of which she was always a thorough-going 
advocate (see CEEiain'tjN, JJ/r, ami Lcttcra, 
i. 108-9). He persuaded her tlmt her main 
busines.s in life was to ‘ write tnio history ’ 
and pursue a scholar’, s career. 

Blio proved an indetaligablo worker, 
and made honsolt a, fully traineii 
modlasvalist. Gontimnng her study of 
monastic history, .she publi.skcd in 1889 
lier first work, ‘ ’i'ho Register of Crabhouse 
Nunnery,’ lor tho Norfolk and Norwich 
ArcliPcological Sooini.y. In 1890 .slic firsl. 
contributed to the ‘ English Jli.storioal 
Review’ (V. 330-352, and 6.50-673), of 
wliicb Creighton was then editor ; she 
w'roto on tho ' Pilgrimage of Grace.’ The, 
most .solid result of her monastic studie.s 
was her article on the ‘ Origin and Early 
History of Doublo Monasteries,’ published 
in ‘ Tramsactions of tho Royal Ilislorioal 
Roeiety ’ (new series, xiii. 137-198, 1890). 

Miss Bateson in 1899 turned to muni- 
cipal history. The corporation of Loiocatnr, 
tho chief town of Croightou’s diocose, 
ontrustod to hor tho erliting of extracts 
from its archives. In her mimicipal 
research she received much help from (.ho 
writings and advioo of Predorio William 
Maitland [q. v. Suppl. 11], whoso whole- 
hearted tociple sho soon bcoamo. He]' 
tvork at Leicester resulted in tho threo 
stout volitmes called ‘Records of tho 
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Borough o[ Loicostor/ vol. i. 1103-1327 
(1899) ; vol. ii. 1327-1509 (1901) ; vol. iii. 
1509-LG03 (1005). It was not, only a 
aoholarly etlilion of an imporfant soiies of 
texts, but the claboiato introductions 
showed real insight and grasp of hei stub- 
born material. She pursued her study of 
local liistory in editing ‘ Tlie 0hai't6r.s of 
the Borough of Cambridge ’ with Proi. 
Maitland (1901) and ‘ Tho Cambridge Gild 
Records’ (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
1903). For the same society she issued, 
in 1903 and 1905, two volumes of ‘Grace 
Book B,’ containing proetora’ accounts, 
1488-1611 (‘ Luard Memorial ’ series, vols. ii. 
and iii.). This was her chief contribution 
to Cambridge Univeraity history. Cam- 
bridge hbraiies, e.speoially the manuscript 
collections at Corpus, often provided her 
vdth material. From them came the texts 
for an edition of tho luthorlo unpvinlcd 
poems of Ceorgo Ashby [q. v.], a fifteenth- 
century poet (Early English Text Society, 
extra surioa, pt. Ixxvi. 1 S99), and ‘ The 
Scottish King’s Houaoliold and other 
Fragments ’ (Scotlish Ilistoi y Soc. Mis- 
cellany, ii. 1-43, 1904). Ilor interest in 
mediffival bildiography, a fruit of her 
monastic studies, she illustrated in hor 
edition of a si.xteenth-contury ‘ Catalogue 
of tho Library of Syon Mona.stery, Isle- 
worth, 1898 ’ and in hor collaboration with 
Mr. R. L, Poole in editing from a Bodleian 
manuscript tho note-book which eonlain.s 
the materials collected by Bishop Bale 
for his second edition of liis ‘ Catalogue of 
British Writers ’ (Index Britannim Scrip- 
torum quos e.x variis biUiotJiecis non parvo 
labors colUgit Joannes Baleus. Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, 1902 ; for her share see profaco, 
pp. xxv-xxvi). She contributed tho biblio- 
graphy of British and Ii'ish modiieval his- 
tory to the ‘ Jahresberichto der Gesohiohbs- 
wissensoliaft ’ for 1!)04 and 1905 (xxvii. 
iii. 186-234, in German, 1906; and in. *6. 
xxviii. iii. 79-107, in English, 1907). Her 
conjoint interest in municipal and monastic 
history is well brought out in one of her 
lato,st articles on the topography and anti- 
quitio.s of tho borough and abbey of Peter- 
borough in ‘ Victoria County Hist., North- 
amptonsliiro,’ ii. 424-60 (1906), Yet she 
seriously studied period,? of history besides 
tho Middle Ages. She published a ‘ Narra- 
tive of the changes of the Ministry, 1760-7,’ 
told by unpublished letters of tho Duke of 
Newcastle (Royal Historical Society, ‘ Cam- 
den ’ series, 1898), and in 1893 she edited 
‘ A Colleotiou of Original Lottoffl from 
tho Bisliops to the Privy Council,’ 1664 
(pp.6-84)((7ffiw(dewA/MCC/fa»2/,lb93,Yol.ix.). | 


Unduly modest in iiostponiug continuous 
literary composition, Miss Bateson spent 
many yeaia in editing, calendaring, and 
compiling. But gradually the full ex- 
tent ot hor powers was revealed. Hor 
papers on tho ‘ Laws of Brotcuil,’ in tho 
‘ English Historical Review ’ (vols. xv. and 
xvi. 1900-1), showed that she was a scholar 
of tho fust rank, able to grapple mth lire 
hardest problems, and possessed of rare 
clearness and cxoollont method. Here she 
gave tho death-blow to tho ancient error 
that a large number of EngUsh towns base 
their institutions on the laws of Bristol, 
whereas tho little town of Bretouil in 
Normandy is the true origin. Her last 
and in some ways her most masterly 
contribution to early municipal liistory 
was her two volumes of ‘ Borough Customs,’ 
edited by her for the Seldon Society, 
rvith very elaborate introductions (vol. i. 
1004; vol. ii. 1006). Her method of arrang- 
ing o.xtracts of the- custumals according to 
tlieir subject-nmttor was only possible to 
one who had oomploio command of her 
extensive material. Maitland anticipated 
that the book would fill a permanent place 
‘on the same shelf with the “History 
of the Exchequer,” and the ‘‘History of 
Tithes.” Neither Thomas Madox nor 
yet John Seldon wiU re, sent tho presence 
of Mary Bateson ’ (Colheied Papers, hi. 
542-3). 

Tho freshness and individuality of Mary 
Bateson’s work showed to advantage in 
her occasional efforts at popularising Imow- 
lodgo. Her ‘Medimvul England, 1066- 
1350 ’ (‘ Story of the Nations,’ 1903), is an 
original and brightly written survey of 
medimval social life. She contributed 
much social history of modern times to 
‘Social England’ (1895-7), and gave a 
striking instance of her versatility by writ- 
ing on ‘ Tho French in America (1608-1744) ’ 
in tho ‘ Gambi'idge Modern liistory,’ vii. 
70-113. To tliis Dictionary she contributed 
109 articles between 1893 and 1900, oliiefly 
on minor mediieval ponsonages, but show- 
ing thoroughness of research and sedulous 
accuracy. 

In 1906 Miss Bateson was Warburton 
lecturer in the University of Maiiohoster. 
In 1906 she accepted the appointment 
as one of the three editors of the projoeted 
‘ Cambridge Mediaeval History,’ of which 
vol. i. appeared in 1911. In spite of heii 
line physique and vigom>, she died on 
30 Nofr. 1906, after a brief ittness, and after 
a fitnertd service in St. John’s College chapel 
was buried at the Cambridge cemotery, 
Histon Road. 
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Miss Bateson had an immonso variety o£ 
intcresto. High-spintecl, good. ■ humoured, 
and frank, she was innocent of academic 
stiffness, joro'sdncialism, or pedantry. She 
delighted in society, in exercise, in travel, 
in the theatre, ill music, and in nialdng 
friends with men and women of very 
diflerent types. Outside her work, what 
interested her most was the emancipation 
of women and the atiolilion of imposi-d 
restrictions which cripple the development 
of their powers. 

[Perannal kiiowledgo and private informa- 
tion : article by her STmi'nliam colleague, Misa 
Aliee Gardner, in Wewaham College Letter, 
190(j, pp. 32-39, ropiintcd for private circula- 
tion ; notice hy Mia.s E. A, McArthur of 
Girton College in tjio Queen, 8 Boc. ; The 
Times, 1 Bee. 1906; Manoheater Guardian, 
3 Beo., by the ptesont writer ; Athcnieum, 
by Prof. E. W. Maitland, reprinted in his 
Collected Papera, iii. 541-3, 1911, a masterly 
appreciation .J T. E. 4'. 

JBAUERMAlSr, HILARY (183fiH909). 
metallurgist, niineralogiat and geologist, bom 
in London on 16 March 1835, was younger 
son, in the family of two sons and one 
daughter, of Hilary John Bauerman by 
Ms wife Anna Hudina Rosetta, daughter of 
Dr. Wyohens, His parents migrated from 
Emden, in Hesse Casaol, to London in 
August 1829. On 0 Nov. 1851 Hilary was 
entered as one of the seven original students 
of the Govcnuiient School of Mines at 
Jermyn Street. Tlu,-j school became in 1862 
the ‘ Royal School of Mino-s,’ and lire degree 
of associate of the Royal School of Mhies 
was then conferred on Bauerman. In 1853 
he went to the Bergakademio at Freiburg in 
Saxony to complete his studies, and on his 
I'otm'n to England in J 856 he was appointed 
an Msistant geologist to the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom. In 1858 he went 
to Canada as geologist to the North American 
boundary eommis.sion, and after the com- 
pletion of its labours in 1 863 he was inter- 
mittently engaged for many years in 
seaicMng for mineral deposits and survey- 
ing mining ptoperfcie.s in various parts 
of the world, _ chiefly by private persona 
or by companies, but also by the Indian 
and Egyptian govomrneirts (1 867-9). This 
exploratory w'ork carried him to the 
following countries ; Sweden and Lapland 
in 1864, Micliigan in 1865, Labrador in 
1866, Arabia, the shores of the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden in 1867-9, 
Savoy in 1870, Missouri iu 1871, Bengal, 
Borar and Kumaon in 1872-3, Northern 
Pern in 1874, Murcia and Granada in 1876, 
Asia Minor in 1878, N. and S. Carolina, 
Colorado and Mexico in 1881, Brazil in 


1883, Arizona in 1881, Ovpi'us and Portugal 
in I8S8. 

Meanwhile ho ^vas also engaged in 
making his chief contributions to loohnical 
and scieiititlc liloi’aturo. Ilia wen-known 
work on the ‘Metallurgy of Iron’ was 
published in 1808, and readied its aixtli 
and last edition in 1890. Of his two 
text-books on mineralogy, ‘ Systomalio 
Mineralogy’ came out in 1881 and 
‘ Descriptive Mineralogy ’ in 188 1. J.asily, 
in 1887 he onllaborated with J. A. Philli])s 
in rovismg and enlarging tlic latter’s 
‘ Elements of Aletallurgy,’ wdiicli w'lis 
originally publishoil in 187-f (3id edit. 
1891). 

In lus later years Bauerman devoted 
bimself mainly to teaching. In 1871 ho 
hrsst acted as an oxaminor of the science 
and art department. In 1 883 ho was 
lecturer in metallurgy at Eirtli Collogo, 
Shoffleld. In 1888 he succeeded Dr. John 
Percy [q. v.J as proff’.5sor of metallurgy 
at the Ordnance Collogo, Woolwich. Ho 
retired from the po.sl, in 1006, kocidy 
interesting himself until liis death in the 
developments of metallurgy and miiiiiig. 
Despite partial deafnc.ss, w'lvioli inoreuaeil 
with his years, liis jirodigious memory 
and his genial manner made liini a highly 
successful teacher. Ho was an indefatig- 
able and versatile worker, his favourite 
hobbies in later years being crystallography 
and geometry. Ho died, unmarried,' at 
Balham on 6 Dec. 1900, and was cre- 
mated at Bi'ookw'ooil. By Ids will, after 
payment of bequests and subject to the 
lapse of two lives, the Ineonie from tJio 
residue of liis property of 12,0001. was 
devoted to the enoouragemeut of llie study 
of miner.alogioal science, iu conncotioii with 
the Royal School of Mines. 

Bauerman wrote much for llin technical 
journals, and occasionally oontrilnitcd 
papers to the tratisaotions of the Goologi- 
cal Society, tlie Iron and Steel Institute, 
and other learned societies. Ho was a 
fellowq and for some time a vieo-presiiient, 
of tho Geological Society; an imsooiato 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineer, s, 
by wliioh ho was awarded the Howaril 
prize in 1897 ; an honorary mombor of 
the Iron arid Steel Institute, and also of 
tho Institution of Mining aud Metnllurgy, 
which awarded him its gold medal in 1966 
in recognition of his many soivice.s in the 
advancement of metallurgical soioneo, 
[Eugineer, 10 Doc. 1909, p. 004; Muihiu 
Journal. 18 Doo. 1900; Journ. Iron and Slcel 
P*" P- 395; Nature, 10 Deo. 
1909; Geol. Mag., Jan. 1919; Tlio Timoi. 
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10 Deo. 1909; Eegi'ifer of Associates of tlie 
Roy.il School oi Muioj, Loudon, 1897 ; 
Who’s Who in Mining and Metallurgy, 1908; 
piivale information supplied by Bedford 
JicNcill, one of theoxccutois. 1 T. K. R. 

BAXTER, LUCY (1837-1902), rwiter on 
art, ohielly uiidci' ( he pseudonym of Lbabeb 
RcO'xt, born at Doroheslor on 21 Jan. 1837, 
was third daughter of William Barnes [q. v.], 
the Dor.set&hiropoet, by hi.s wife Julia Miles. 

Lucy Bainca began rmting at eighteen, 
and from the small profits of stories and 
magazine articles saved enough to visit 
Italy, a cherished ambition. There sire 
met and in 1867 married Samuel Thomas 
Baxter, a inembor of a family long settled 
in Florence, wMch then became her home. 
Eor thirtyJive years she was a well-known 
figure in the literary and artistic life of the 
city, and in 1882 rvas oleoted an honorary 
momber of the Aooadoinin dollo Belle Arti. 
Por thirteen years her ro.sidonco was the 
Villa Bianca, outside Eloronoo, in tho 
diieotion of Vincigliala and Sottignano. 
Among fhoso wth rvhom she was associated 
in literary rosoaioh was John Temple Loader 
[q. V. Ruppl. II], a wealthy English resident 
at Ploronoe, who owned the oastlo of 
Vinoigliata. Her literary pseudonym of 
‘ Leader Seott ’ combined the maiden 
surnames of her two grandmothers, Isabel 
Leader being her mother’s mother and 
Grace iSoott tho mother of her father. 

Loader Scott’s principal publication was 
‘ Tho Cathedral Builders ’ (1899 and 1900), 
an iinxiortant examination of the whole 
Hold of Romanesque arohiteoture in relation 
to the Comacino masons. Though neces- 
sarily based on Merzario’s ‘I Maestri 
Comacini,’ ‘ Tho Cathedral Builders ’ shows 
]nuoh original observation and research and, 
if its arguments are not always conclusive, 
the international scope of tho work and its 
wmalth of illustration render it a storehouse 
of information and a useful introduction to 
an unfrequented field of speculation. The 
inteniion of tho work is to attribute tho 
entire genesis of mediasval arohitooturo to 
raasonio guilds derived, ,so it is supposed, 
from tho Roman Collegia. 

Apart from this work and numerous 
magazine articles, Leader Scott published: 

1. ‘xl Nook in the Apennines,’ 1879. 

2. ‘Era Bartolommeo and Andrea del 
Sarto,’ 1881. 3. ‘GMberti and Donatello,’ 

1882. 4. ‘ Luoa della Robbia,’ 1883 (those 
throe volumes in the ‘ Great Artists ’ 
series). 6. ‘Messer Agnolo’s Household,’ 

1883. 6. ‘ Ronaissantse of Art in Italy,’ 

1883. 7. ‘A Bunch of Borrie,s,’ Bun- 
gay, 1886. 8. ‘ Sculpture, Renaissance 
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and Modern,’ 1886. 9. ‘ Life of William 

Barnes,’ 1887. 10. ‘Tuscan Studies and 

Skelohes,’ 1887. 11. ‘Vinoigliata .and 

Maiano,’ Florence and London, 1891. 12. 

‘ The Orh Oricollari,’ T'lorenco, 1893. 13. 

‘ Echoes of Old Eloionoe,’ Elorenoe and 
London, 1894. 14. ‘ The Renunciation of 

Helen,’ 1898. 15. ‘ Filippo di Sei Brunel- 
lesoo ’ (‘ Groat Ma.stcrs ’ 8erie.s), 1901. 16. 
‘Con-eggio’ (Bell’s ‘Miniature Series of 
Painters’), 1902. Sho translated from the 
Italian. ‘Sir John Hawkwood,’ by John 
Temple Leader and G. Marcotti (1889). 

Lucy Baxter died at the Villa Bianca 
near Florence on 10 Nov. 1902 ; she was 
survived by her husband, a son, and two 
daughters. 

[Atlionaum, 22 Nov. 1902 ; information 
from ACs 3 Grace Baxter.] R. W. 

BAYLIS, THOMAS HENRY (1817- 
1908), lawyer and author, born in London 
oit 22 June 1817, was second son of Edward 
Bayli3, ILL. and J.P. for Middlesex. Sent 
to Harrow school, near which Ins father was 
then living, in 1825, at tho early age of seven, 
he spoilt nine years there, leaving as a 
monitor in 183d. In 1835 he matriculated 
a,s a scholar at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
graduating B.A. in 1838 and proceeding 
M.A. in 1841. In 1834 ho had already 
entered as a .student of the Inner Temple ; 
but he practised for some time as a special 
pleader before being called to the bar in 
1856, when he joiiicd the northern oircuit. 
lie became Q.O. in 1875, and two years 
later a bencher of hia inn. ITtom 1876 to 
1903 he was judge of tho court of passage 
at Liverpool, an ancient court of record 
ivith local jurisdiction wider than that of a 
county court. He was an aetive volunteer, 
retiring in 1882 with the V.D, as lieutenant- 
colonel of tho 18th Middlesex rifles. Re- 
taining his health and vigour almost to tho 
last, he died at Bournemouth on 4 Oct. 
1908, and was buried in the cemetery there. 
He married on 14 Aug. 1841 Louisa Ixird, 
youngest daughter of John Ingle, D.L. 
and J.P. for Devon. Hie thud son, Thomas 
Eiyldne, was called to tho bar in 1 874. 

Baylia published in 1893 ‘The Temple 
Church and Chapel of St. Anne,’ an 
historical record and guide, wMoh reaohod 
a third edition in 1900, and is still in 
use ^ a standard guide-book. A man 
of wide interests and gi-eat mental acti- 
vity, Bayhs was a vioe-preaident of the 
Royal United Service Institution, to the 
muaeiun of which he presented an autograph 
letter from Ihe signal officer on board the 
Victory at Trafalgar, explahiing tho sub- 
sfatution of ‘ eiqjeote * for ' confides ’ in 
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Nelson’s faiuous signal. In bis pamphlet 
on the subject, ‘ Tlia True Account of 
Nelson’s Famous Signal ’ (1905), ho dealt 
with the question whether Nelson per- 
manently lost the sight of one eye. He 
was one o£ the founders of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, di'afting the original 
articles o£ association, and attcudmg tlio 
committee meetings \i'ith regularity. 

As a lawyer, Jlaylis is ohieliy known for 
a treatise on domestic servants, ‘ The 
Plights, Duties, and Relations of Donic-stio 
Servfints and their Masters and Mistrebses ’ 
(1867; Gill edit. lOOCi). Other works were: 

‘ Fire Hints ’ (1884) ; ‘ Introductory Ad- 
dress on the Olfico of Reader or Lector 
and Lecture on Treasure Trove, dolivisred 
in the Inner Temple Hail, Michael mas 1898 ’ 
(1901), and ‘ M'orkmen’a Compon.sation Act ’ 
(1902; 7th edit. 1907). 

[Personal knowloclge ; llrit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. S. C. 

BAYLISS, Sir WYKE (1836-1906), 
painter and witer, horn at Macleley, Shrop- 
shire, on 21 Ool. 1836, was second son of 
John Cox Baylis.s of Prior’s Leigh and Aima 
Wyke, His maternal grandfather was 
Dr. Wyke of Shrewsbury, ''to whom Darwin 
was articled^ as a pupil. His father was a 
I’ailway engineer and a sucoesstul teacher 
of military and matheinatical di'awing. 
At an early age Bayliss showed an aptitude 
for drawing, and studied under his father, 
from whom he obtained tho sound know- 
ledge of perspective and architecture 
which influenced his later career as a 
painter. He worked also in the Royal 
Academy schools and at the School of 
Design, Somerset House, From the first 
his intere,st lay entirely with architecture, 
and his whole life as au .artist was spent 
in painting, in oil and water-colour, .all 
the beauties of the Gothic style in the 
interior of cathedrals and churches. In an 
esoe])tionaUy narrow range of subjects ho 
wa.s a sincere and accomplished executant, 
painting with sound draught sman-ship and 
strong colour ‘ not merely architecture but 
the poetry of architecture.’ At the Royal 
Academy he exhibited twice, sending ‘ La 
Sainte Oliapelle ’ in 1806, ‘ Treves Cathedral ’ 
and ‘ Strasbourg Cathedral ’ in 1879. His 
best work wa.s given to the Royal Society 
of British Artists, of which ho was elected 
a member in 1805. In 1S8S he became 
president of the society in succession to 
James McNeill Whistler [q. v. Suppi. H], 
and tiU the clase of_ lug hfo held this 
office, for which hL geniality, wide 
artisfio sympathies, and energy were well 
adapted. Among the pictures which he 
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himaolf selected ns his most im])orlant 
works are : ‘ Lti Sainto Ciinpello’ (R.A. 
1806), ‘ St. Laurence, Niiicuiborg ’ (Liver- 
pool, 1889), ‘St. JVl .ark’s, Vonico ’ 
(Nottingham, 1880), ‘St. J’otor’s, Romo’ 
(B.B.A. 1888), and ‘The C.atliodral, 

Amicus ’ (R.B.A. 1900). 

Bayliss also won rojnil.ation as an 
author. The best known of Iiis books w 
‘ Rex Rogum’ (1898 ; librai'y edit, rovi.swl, 
1903), an olahoralo study of tho traditional 
likcnassoH of Ciiri.st, In liia ‘ Sovon Angels 
of the Rciiasooncc ’ (1905), a bloiuliiig of 
fact and aontimont, ho givo.s iiis views 
upon seven selootod groat ma.slors and 
their influeiioo upon the art of I ho 
Middle Ages. Among his other publioa- 
tiona were ‘ Tho Elomouts of Aerial 
Perspective’ (1886) ; ‘ Tho Witno.s,s of Art ’ 
(1870; 2nd edit. 1878); ‘Tho Higher Life 
in Art’ (1879; 2nd edit. 1888); ‘ Tlio 
Enchanted Ibland ’ ( 1888) ; and ‘ h’ivo Groat 
Painters of tho Victorian Era ’ (1902 
2nd edit. 1904). Bayliss also juihlkshocl 
a short volume of pooms, outitlod •Stooulu 
Tria, an Allegory of Lilo’ (1867), and 
contributed to ‘ ijitcratiiro ’ in 1889 (v. 387, 
414), ‘ Shakospoaro in Rolal.ion to his 
Conlemporai'ioR in tho Fine Arts.’ lioforo 
hks death ho coinjOclcd ‘ Olives, the 
Reminiscences of a Proaiilonli,’ wliiuh was 
edited by his wile and publisheil, witii 
a preface by Frederick Wcd)Uf>i'(', in 109f). 

Bayliss, who was oloctod E.S.A. in 1870, 
was knighiod by Queen Victoria in 1897. Ho 
died at hisrcHidonoo,7 North Road,Clapham 
Park, on 6 April 1906, and was Iniriod at 
Slrcal.ham cemetery. A memorial is in Iho 
cJiurch of Madeloy, Shrop.shii'o, his birfh- 
place. Ho married in 1868 Eli, sc, (laughter 
of the Rev. J. Broade of Jjoiiglon, Etiil'ord' 
bhiro, but left no is.sue. 'I’wo porl rails of 
him, by John Burr and by ‘I’. F. M. iShcard, 
R.B.A., belong to Lady llaylias. 

[Tho Tlme,s, 7 April 1000; Who’.s VVliri, 
1906; Conlemp. Btiviow, Aug. 1898; (JnivoH’s 
Royal Aoad. E.xlubitora ; ‘Olives,’ his own 
roraiuiscon<!c.s ; private mfonnal.iou. | M, 11. 

BAYLY, ADA ELLEN (1857-1903), 
novelist under tlio pseudonym of Euna 
Lvali,, born at 6 Monijtolior Villafi, 
Brighton, on 25 March 1 867, was yoiiugest 
of tho throe daughtoiu and son of Robert 
Bayly, barrister of tho Inner Tomplo, by 
his wifo, Mary Winter. Her Eatlier duxl 
when she was oloven and her mothor tlu'oo 
years later. A dolicatf) child, she was 
first educated at homo, thou in the house 
of her uncle and guardian, T. B. Winter 
of Oatorliarn, and finally at piivato 
schools at Brighton (of, The Mxirgcfi Lelim's, 
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1902, a rocord ol her youUihd days). 
After leaving Kohool she lived successively 
with her two married sisters. Until 
1880 she resided at Lincoln with her older 
sister, who had married John Henchman 
Crowfoot, canon of the cathedral. Prom 
1880 till death her homo was with her 
younger sister, wife of tlio Re.v. Humphrey 
Gurney Jame'son — in London until 1881, in 
Lincoln 1881-4, and alter 1884 at East- 
bourne, where she devoted much time and 
money to charitable and reUgioua causes. 
With strong religious feeling she combined 
through life an earnest faitli in political 
and social liberalism. She was a secretary 
of the Eastbourne branch of the Women’s 
Liberal Association, and a warm supporter 
of women’s suffrage. 

Under the appellation of Edwa Lyaic, 
whiohshe formotl by transposing nine letters 
of her tlu'ce name,s and made her permanent 
pseudonym, Miss Bayly published in 1879 
her first book, ‘ Won by Waiting,’ a juvenile 
story of a gh'l’s life, which attracted at 
the time no attention, but was reissued, 
to her aimoyanoe, in 1886, after she 
haoame knorvn, and by 1894 was in a 
13tli edition. There followed in 1882 l\or 
second novel, ‘ Donovan ’ (3 vols.), which 
dealt with her religious beliefs and spiritual 
experiences. Although only 320 copies were 
sold, the book won the admiration of 
Gladstone, who wrote to Miss Bayly 
in 1883 of its first volume as ‘ a very 
delioalo and refined work of art.’ An 
intolligont review in tho ‘ National Re- 
ioriuer ’ led to a corrospundonco with 
Charles Bradlaugh [ip v.], many of whose 
political convictions ahe shared. In spite 
of her dissent from his religious views, her 
liberal sentiments resented his o.'cclusion 
on religious gromids from the House of 
Commons (1880-5). She thrioo subscribed 
to the fund for defraying his electoral 
exponso.s. After his death on .30 Jan, 1891, 
she wrote for tho pres.s (in Juno) tho apjical 
for a memorial fund, and subsoribed to it 
her royalties for the half-year, amomiting 
to 2001. With Bradlaugh’s daughter, Mrs. 
Bradlaugh Bonner, she formed a lasting 
friendship. Meanwhile, on sorne notes 
supplied by Bradlangli Miss Bayly based 
her novel ‘ Wo Two ’ (1884, 3 vols.), 
a sequel to ‘ Donovan.’ The career of 
the aeoulariat hero, Luke Raeburn, vaguelj' 
reflects that of Bradlaugh, although tho 
main theme is the conversion of Erica 
Raeburn, the seoulariat’s daughter, to 
Christianity. ‘ Wo Two ’ estabUshod the 
author’s reputation, and drew ‘Donovan* 
from its threatened oblivion. Por the 
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copyright of these two books she received 
no more than 507. But with the publica- 
tion in 1885 of ‘ In the Golden Days,’ an 
able historical novel of the seventeenth 
contury, her profits grew sul).stantial. ‘ In 
the Golden Days ’ was the la.st book read 
to Ruakiu on his deathbed (CoiLiNOwoon, 
Life of John Ensldn, 1900, p. 403). It w'as 
dramatised later by Edwin Gilbert, but 
had no success on the .stage. ‘ Donovan,’ 
‘ Wo Two,’ and ‘In the Golden Days’ 
are Miss Bayly’a best books. 

Miss Bayly’a popularity was thenceforth 
secure. Li 1886 a stranger falsely claimed 
in public to be ‘ Edna Lyall,’ and a report 
also ciroulated that the authoress ivas in a 
lunatic asylum. Miss Bayly met the false- 
hood by announcing her identity, and the 
e.xporienco auggoated her ‘ Autobiography of 
a Slander’ (1887), a brief study of the evil 
wrought by false gossip, which enjoyed an 
imnien.se vogue and ivas translated into 
Prench, German, and Norwegian. 

Two of her suooceding works expounded 
anew her political convictions. An ardent 
homo ruler, she in ‘ Doreen,’ an Iiish novel 
(1894) wliioh wa.s first published in tho 
‘ Christian World,’ presented the Irish revo- 
lutionary leader, hUchael Davitt ffl- v. 
Suppl. II], in the guise of her hero, Donal 
Moore. Gladstone, writing to her 25 Nov. 
1894, coinmendod ‘ the singular courage with 
which you stalje your ivido publio reputa- 
tion upon tho Iri.5li cause.’ In 1890 she 
cliampioncd the Armenians against their 
Turkish oppressors in her comparatively 
unimpressive ‘The Autobiography of a 
Truth ’ (1896), tho profits of which she gave 
to tho Armenian Relief Fund. Strongly 
opposed to tho South African war, she 
apoko out with onstomary frankuoas in her 
lost novel, ‘ The Hindorors ’ (1902). 

An attack of perioarditia in 1889 had 
loft permanent ill effects. Miss Bayly died 
on 8 Feb. 1903 at 6 College Road, East- 
bourne. The body was cremalvd and the 
ashes bulled at the foot of the old oitob in 
Bo.shury oh-urohyard, near Bosbury Hill, 
HeroEoidshiro, a place which figures in her 
novel ‘In Spite of All’ (1901), and of which 
her brother, the Rev. R. Burges Bayly, was 
vicar. 

Slight in build and of mediiim height, 
with dark brown hair and dark groy-bliie 
eyas, Miss Bayly was fond of music and 
of travelling, and dasoilbod her tours in 
vivacious lattera. Her stylo ia always 
clear and pleasant. She developed a genuine 
faculty of Construoting a plot, and Sie ivas 
especially happy m the oharaoterisation 
of young girls, But her earnest political 
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jjiu'jiose, which oamo of her native hoiTor 
of oppression andinjuatico, militated against 
her inaalcry of the whole art of fiction. 

In 1906 a memorial window by Kompo 
was placed in St. Pctoi'’.s Church, East- 
bourne (built 1806), where Miss Bayly had 
woisliippod and to wliich slic had presented 
the seats. She had given in 1887 a peal of 
tin 00 bells tu St. Saviour’s Cliurch, named 
Donovan, Eiioa, and Hugo, alter loading 
cbanictois in her tlireo duel books. 

Other works by Miss Bayly are : 
1. ‘Their Happiest Christmas,’ 1886. '2. 

‘ ICnight Errant,’ 1887 (a story of the file 
of apiiblic singer, suggested by heracunaint- 
ancG with Miss Mary Davies, formed 
while travelling in Norway). 3. ‘ Derrick 
Vaughan, Novefist,’ 1889, dedicated to 
ffisB Mary Davies, an embodiment of Misa 
Bayly’s fitcrary o-xporiences, first pub- 
Ushed periodically in * MuiTay’s Magazine.’ 
4. ‘ A Hardy Norseman,’ 1889. 5. ‘ Max 
Herolord’a Dream,’ 1891 (new edit. 1900). 
6. ‘To Right the Wrong,’ 1892, an historical 
seventeenth-century novel, first published 
in ‘ Good Words,’ 7. ‘ How the Gluldren 
raised the Wind,’ 1893, 8. ‘ Wa 3 d'aring 

Mon,’ 1897, a story of the stage. 9. ‘ Hojic 
llio Hermit,’ 1898, a Cumberland tale of 
the days of William and Mary, whioli had 
run through the ‘Christian World,’ of 
which 9000 copies wore sold on the day of 
separate publication. 10. ‘ In Spite of All,’ 
1901, an historical talc of the aovculeentli 
century, originally wi'itten as a di'ama and 
produced without success at Ea,stbourno by 
the Ben Greet company, 4 Jan. 1 900, then 
at Cambridge, and finally at the Comedy 
Theatre, London, 6 Feb. 1900. She also 
ivTote a preface to ‘ The Story of an African 
Ohiof’ by Mr. Wyndliam ICnight - Bruce, 
1893, and on Mrs. Ga.skc]l in ‘AVoiuen 
Novelists of Quoeii Victoria’s Reign,’ 1897. 

[J. M. Escreol, Life of Edna Lyall, 1904 ; 
The Times, 10 Feb. 1903; AtheinEuin, 14 ireb. 
1903 ; G. A. Bayne, Edna Lyall, 1903 ; 
H. 0. Black, Notable Women Authors of the 
I)ay, 1803, with portrait ; private inCorina- 
tiou.] E. L. 

BEALE, DOROTHEA (1831-1906), 
principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
bom on 21 March 1831 at 41 Bislioiisgate 
Street Witliin, London, was fotuTli child 
and tliiid daughter of the eleven children 
of Miles Beale, a surgeon, of a Gloucester- 
sliire family, who took an active interest 
in educational and social questions. His 
wife, Dorothea Margaret Complin, of 
Huguenot extraction, was fu'st cousin to 
Cfwoline Frances Cornwallis [q. v.], to early 
intercourse with whom Dorothea owed 
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much. Ediioafcd till tho age ol llurteon 
pai'tly at homo and ixirLIy at a uchool at 
iStratloid, Essex, Dointhea then attondod 
locture.s at Gresh.n.m Colk'go and at llio 
Crosby Hall Litoiavy liiatitulion, and 
developed an aplitudo lor m.ilhcm.ilioH. 
In 1847 she wont with two uldoi histers to 
Mrs. Bray’s fashionable scliool Jor English 
girls in Paris, ivhoi'o sho lomaim-d Idl tho 
revolution of 1848 brought tho sohiiol to 
an Olid. In 1848 Dovotliea and Insr Histors 
wore among tho cailicst btndunls at (ho 
newly opened Qiieeu’.s College, Harley 
Street. Their companions included Miss 
Bims and Adelaide Proctoi' |i(. v. |. In 
1849 A 1 i.s 3 Beale was appoiuled niatlicma- 
tical tutor at Queen’s College, and iu 1834 
.she boeiimo head teacher in tho scIiool 
attached to tho college, under Miss Party. 
During her holidays sho visited .schools in 
Switzerland and dormany. At the end of 
1856 sho left Qucoii’s College owing to dis- 
satisfaction with its administration, and in 
January 1857 became head toaolier ol tho 
Clergy Daughters’ Scliool, CasLortori. AVent- 
morland (loimdccl in 1823 by Carus Wilson 
at Cowan Bridge, the Lou'ood of Cliar- 
lotto Bronte’s ‘Jano Eyre’; of. DoiioTiiisA 
Beale, Oirla’ Schools Past and Present, iu 
Nineteenth VeMiiri/, s.'iiii.). At Ca.stoi'toji 
Miss Beale’s inaislcnoo on tlienuedof roformn 
led to hor resignation in Dccomber follow- 
ing ; many changes in tho managomont 
of tho school wore made iiu.xt year. Jn 
1900 Miss Beale establishod a HcholarHlup 
from Castortnn School to Cholbonliam. 

While seeking fresh work Miss Boalo 
taught imatheniatics and Lfitiii at Miss 
Elwall’s school at Biiruos, and compiled 
hor ‘Students’ To,\t-Bonk of Englisli (inil 
Ooneral History from ii.o. 100 to ilio J’rcheul, 
Time,’ for the use of loachors (iniblisliocl 
Aug. 18.38 ; 5tli edit. 1862). 

On 16 June 1858 Miss Bealo was cJiosou 
out of fifty candidates priucijial of tho 
Ladies College, Cheltenham, theoarUeHt pro- 
prietaiy ghk’ school in England, whioli had 
been opened on 13 Fob. 1861 u-ith oighty- 
two pupils on a oaiiilal of 2000/. With 
Choltonham the rest of Miss Beale’s eareo)' 
was identified. When sho ontured on her 
duti&s there were sixty-nine pupils and 
only 4001. of the original capital romaiued. 
For the next two years tho college had a 
hard struggle. In 1860 tho financial arratigo- 
ments wore reorganised, and by 1863 tho 
numbers had risen to 120. Theiicefonvard 
tho success of the oollogo was tissumd, 
la J873 it was first iiBlalled in buikliiigi?i 
of Its own, which were enlarged tliroo years 
later, when there wore 310 names on the 
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books. Ill 1880 the college was incor- 
porated as a company. The mirnbers then 
had reached 500. Nimioroiis additiona were 
made to the buildings between 1882 and 
1905. In the jirosent year (1912) thcro are 
ovei' 1000 pupils and 120 toaohera, fourteen 
boarding houses, a .secondary and a kindcr- 
garlon leachers’ training department, a 
library of over 7000 volume.?, and fifteen 
acre.? of pilaying-fields. 

As early as 1804 Miss Beale’s snecess 
a.s a head-mistress was aclaiowledged, and 
in 1805 she gave evidence before the 
endowed schools inquiry commission, the 
seven other lady witnesses including Miss 
Buss and Miss Emily Davies. The evi- 
dence, published in 1808, gave an immense 
impetus to the education of girls in Eng- 
land [see Obey, IVLiria, Suppl. II, and 
SiuBEEOT, Emily, Suppl. I]. In 1869 Miss 
Beale published, with a preface by herself, 
the oommis.sionci.s’ ‘Rejjorts on the Edu- 
cation of tlirks. With Extriiols from the 
Evidence.’ It is a remarkable exposure 
of tire low average standard of the teaching 
in girls’ secondary schools lioforo 1870. 

Miss Bealo perceived that the absence 
of ail means of training teachers was a 
main ob,staole to improvement. A modest 
ondoavoiir to meet the need was mad© by 
a friend at Cheltenham in 1870, Hexl year, 
on her friend’s death, Mi.s3 Beale undertook 
to carry on the work. The progress was 
rapid ; a residential training college for 
secondary women tonohora, the first in tine 
country, called St. Hilda’s College, was 
built in Cheltenham, and opened in 1886. 
It was enlarged in 1890, and incorporated 
under the Companies Act in 1896. In 
order to give teachers in training the 
benefit of a year at Oxford, Mis.s Beale 
purchased in 1892 for 6000Z. Cowley Hou,so, 
Oxford, which was opened as St. Hilda’s 
hall of residence for women in 1893, and 
was in 1901 incorporated with the Chelten- 
ham training college as ‘ St, Hilda’s Incor- 
porated College.’ The students at St. 
Hilda’s Hail, Oxtord, are mainly hut not 
exolu.sively old Cheltoniana. A kinder- 
garten class was also started by Miss Beale 
at Cheltenham in 1876, and a department 
for the training of Idudorgarton teachers 
soon followed, and became an integral 
part of the oolloge work. 

In 1880, mainly with a view to supplying 
a link between past and iiresent pupils, Miss 
Beale founded ‘ The Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College Magazine,’ and remained its editor 
vmtil her death. With the same aim, 
she established in 1884 ‘ The Guild of 
the Ladies’ Cheltenham College,* which 


now (1912) numbers 2600 members. On 
26 Oct. 1889 the guild slarted in Bethnal 
Green the Cheltenham settlement, which is 
now carried on as St. Hilda’s East, a house 
built by j)ast and present pupils and opened 
on 26 April 1898. An earnest chui'cli- 
womaii of high churoh prlneiplea, Mis.s 
Beale, who was guided through 11 to by deep 
religious fechng, instituted at Chollenham 
in 1884 Quiet Days — devotional meetings 
for teachers— generally at the end ot the 
•summer term, when addresses were given 
by distinguished churchmen. 

Outside her college work Miss Beale 
associated herself with nearly every eifort 
for cdncational progi’ess, and with local 
philanthropic institutions. Sho was presi- 
dent of the Headmistresses’ Association 
from 1895 to 1897, and was a member of 
numerous educational societies. In 1894 she 
gave evidence before tlie royal oommi.ssion 
on secondary education, of wducli Mi'. Jaine.s 
Bryce was chairman. In oollaboraiion 
with Miss Soulshy and Miss Dove she 
embodied her matured views on girls’ 
education in ‘ Work and Piay in Girls’ 
Schools’ (1898). Sho identified herself 
with the movement for women’s suffrage, 
being a vice-president of the central 
society. 

Miss Beale’s activities remained unim- 
paired in her later years, despi to deafness and 
signs of cancer, which beoamo apparent 
in 1900. On 21 Got. 1901 the freedom of 
the borough of Cheltenham was conferred 
on her. On 11 April 1902 the university of 
Edinburgh awarded her the honorary 
degree of LL.D., in recognition of her 
services to education. Eleanor Anne 
Ormerod [q. v. Suppl. II], the entomologist, 
was the only woman on whom the degree 
had been previously conferred. The staff 
at Cheltenham presented her nith the 
academic robes. 

Miss Beale died after an operation for 
cancer in a nunsing home in Cheltenham, 

9 Nov. 1906. The body was cremated at 
Perry Barr, Binningham, and the ashes 
buried in a small vault on the south side 
of the Lady chapel of Gloucester Cathedral. 

From the time of her appointment to 
Cheltenham until her death Miss Beale 
devoted her life to tlie w’oltare of the college 
and to the improvement of girls’ educa- 
tion. Living frugally, she spent large sums 
of her oivn money on the eollego, and at 
her death made it her residuary legatee, 
her residuary estate amounting to 65,0<30L 
As a teacher Miss Beale’s main object 
was to kindle a thirst for knowledge rather 
than merely to impart infonnation (ef. for 
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her method in Icaidiitig English literature 
her lAtermij Studies of Poems New and 
Old, 1902). iSlie herself taught literature 
and the exact Roiencoa equal I well, and she 
attached chief importcanae to the teacher’s 
personality and character and mental out- 
look (of. Addresses to Tmrhers. 1909). The 
most original features of her organisation 
of the college were the rule of silence among 
the pupils, the absence of prizes, the weekly 
hearing of marks in every class bj'' the 
principal herself, whereby she gained 
knowledge of the progress of every girl in 
the college, and the placing of the boarding- 
houses — there arc now fonrtoen — under the 
direct supervision of the col lego anthoi’itics. 
A benevolent desjiot in her government of 
the college, she allowed largo liberty of 
procedure to those members of her staff 
who showed capability. Open-minded and 
willing to experiment in new methods, 
she combined business ability with the 
enthusiasm of a reformer and shrewdness 
with a mystical idealism. 

Miss Beale was of short stature, with an 
expressive face and a hoauliful voice. Her 
bearing was somewhat cold, shy, and 
reserved, but to her intimaio friends she 
was tender and sympathetic. A portrait 
in academic robes by J, ,f. Shannon, R.A., 
presented to her by old pupils on her 
inbilec, 8 Nov. 1904, hangs in the college 
library. Another portrait, also in the 
college, was painted in 189.3 by Mrs. Lea 
Merritt at the request of the conncil. A 
miniature painted by Moronoe Meyer was 
bequeathed to the college by Miss Mary 
Holmes (loro in February 1907, and a 
marble bust by J. E. Ilyott was presented 
to the college in May 1905. Another bust 
in white plaster — a better likeness than Mr. 
Hyett’s — modelled by Mi.ss Evangeline 
Stirling in 1893, was jrreRented by the artist 
to St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, in May 1905. 
A bronze tablet to her memory, with 
nuMallion portrait by Alfred Drury, A.R.A., 
is in the Lady chapel of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral ; a atone tablet by L. Macdonald 
Gill, with an inscription, is in tho college, 
and a memorial fund has been formed for 
the benefit of the staff past and present, 
and of old pupOs who may bo in special 
need. 

[Bailees, Dorothea Baale of Cheltenham 
(with reproduction of Shamiou’s portrait), 
190S; History of the Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lego, 1904; The Times, 10, 17, 19 Nov., 4 Deo. 

1906 ; Journal of Education, Deo. 1906, Jan. 

1907 I Cheltenham Ladies’ College Magazine, 
Memorial Number, 1906 ; private information.] 

E. L. 


BEALE, LIONEL SMITH (18.28-1900), 
phy.Rioian and micro'icopi.st, born at Bed- 
lord vSticet, Covont ClnT(len, London, on 
,5 Eeb. 1828, was sou of Limud .John Beale 
( 1 796-1 871), .surgeon, who wrote on physical 
delormitics (1830-1) and on (,ho laws of 
health (1857) and w.as tho lirst medical offieor 
of health for St. Martin’s in llio IJelda. Tl is 
mother was Franees Hniilh (1800-1849), 
t.hird daughter of James Fruat Sheiipard. Of 
Ins three sistevs, Ellen Brookcr (1831 1900) 
luiirriod William Watkiaa Lloyd [q. v. 
Suppl. n, author of ‘ Esaavs on Shako- 
.speare.’ and Mias Sophia llcalo is a pahifcr 
and aulhor. 

Educated first at a ]uivato school and 
then at King’s Collogo School, LioneJ be- 
came a medical student at Kiug’.s College, 
Imiidon, and at King’s Collogo lloHjiilal. In 
1841 ho was approuUccd to an ajiothocary 
and surgeon at Islingion. In 1847, atlor 
ni.atrioulating at tho University of London 
with hononis in cheiniHlry and zoology, 
he wont to 0,'clord as anatomical aHsislaut 
to Sir Henry Wentworth AeJaml (1815- 
1900) [q. V. Su))pl. IJ, then Loo’s reader 
in anatomy at Christ CJrarch. In 1819 
he obtained tho licenoo ol tho Sooieiy 
of Apothecaries, and at tho i'oqiie.st of 
the govoniment board of health inado 
a house to honso visiiation at Winclsor 
during tho oholora opidomio. In 1850-1 he 
WM3 rc.sidont physician at King’s College 
Hospital nncl graduated M.B, Loud. (1851). 
He never procooilcd to the degree of M.1). 
In 1852 he taught the use of tho microficojio 
in normal and morbid histolcigy and jihy- 
siological chemislry in a private laboratory 
at 27 Carey Street, and nexi, year lit I ho 
early ago of twonly-fivc he piic'ceedcd 
Robert Bentley Todtl fq. v.'|, to whoso 
teaching lie always aclniowJedged a deep 
debt, in tho profussoraliip of jihysiology 
and general and morbid anatomy in King’s 
College ; Thomas Henry Huxley was an un- 
successful candidate. Beale nluwed the duties 
tor two years with (Sir) William Bowman 
(1816-1892) [q. v. Suppl. 1], who had been 
Todd’s assistant. In 1869 he gave uj) 
the chair to booomo professor of patholo- 
gical anatomy, and was made at tho Hamo 
time honorary physician to tho hospital. 
Although an energetic Jeotnror and leaohor, 
he continued to iiursuo ontlni«i.astiaalIy 
liistologieal and phy.siologioal rosoarcK 
by aid of the microScojiB. 

In 1876 he was promoi.ed to the pro- 
fessorship of medicine. A alight attack of 
cerebral thrombosis whioli soareoly im- 
pnired his vigour led to his votiroineut from 
Ihe professorship as wull as from the 
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acting btuff of the hospital in 1806. ITo 
was thereupon nominated emeritus pro- 
fessor and honorary consulting physician. 
His lectures on medicine, although they 
included a useful sciics ‘ On Slight Aii- 
jneTits, their Natmo and Treatment’ 
(1880; noAV edit. 1887), did not as a rule 
anpiply teaching tor examination piirpnaea ; 
but if the aiidicneo was small, it was 
stimulated by Beale’s scientific insight. 

At the Royal College of Physicians Beale 
became a mcinber in 1858 and a fellow in 
1860. In 1871 he was awarded the bien- 
nial Baly gold medal for his physiological 
work in relation to medicine. He delivered 
the Lumleian lectures in 187.5 on ‘ Life and 
A^ital Action in Health and Disease.’ He 
was frequently examiner to the college, 
a member of the council in 1877-S, censor 
1881-2, and curator of the museum 
1876-88. 

P’rom early life Beale was a voluminous 
writer, reading over 100 papers on 
medical subjects between 1851 and 18,58 
before aoienUlic and medical socioties. Of 
his many separately publiRhed boo las, the 
e.arliest, ' The Micro.sfiof)o aiid its Apjilica- 
tioii to Clinical Medicine ’ (1854), came out 
■when ho was twenty-nine and foretold his 
ultimate position as one ol the most hrilliaiit 
of English mioroscopista, who not only intro- 
duced new motlmds of inicroscopsic research 
but also showed the value of the miorosoox)o 
to diagno.sia in clinical medicine. The 
word ‘ practical ’ replaced ‘ clinical ’ in 
subsequent editions of tliis work, the 
fourth and last of which appeared in 
1870. There followed in 1867 ‘ The Use of 
the Micro, scope in Clinical Medicine’; in 
later editions, the fifth and last of wMoh 
appeared in 1880, the title was changed to 
‘ How to IVork with the Microacopo.’ 

In 18,58 he published a small book, 

‘ Illustrations of the Coiisiituonts of the 
Urine, Urinary Deposits and Calculi ’ 
(2ud edit. 1809), and in 1861 a larger 
work ‘ Oil Urine, Urinary Doposite, and 
Calculi, their Microscopical and Chemical 
Examination’ {12mo; 2nd edit. 1804, 
with ‘ and Treatment, &c.’ added to 
the title ; American edit. 1886). Other 
important early works were ‘ On the 
Structure of the Simple Tissues of the 
Human Body ’ (1861 ; Gorman trans. 
1862) and ‘ The Structure and Growth of 
the Tissues, and on life ’ (1866). 

Beale’s soienLifio promise was aclmow- 
Icdged in 1865 by his election as fellow of 
the Royal Society, where he delivered the 
Croonian loeturos in the same year on ‘ The 
Ultimate Nerve Fibres distributed to the 
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Muscles and to some other Tissues.' In 
(808-9 he lectured at Oxford for the 
Radcliffe truaiecs on ‘ Di.SGaso Germs.’ 
He embodied his conclusions in two books ; 
‘ Disease Germs, their Supposed Nature ’ 
(1870), and ‘ Disease Germs, their Real 
Nature, an Original Invcsiigalion ’ (1870), 
Both were reissued in ‘ Diaease Germs, 
their Nature and Origin ’ (1872). In 1870 
(here appeared his ‘Protoplasm, or Life 
and Matter’ (4th edit. 1892), .and in 1872 
his ‘ Bioplasm, an Introduction to the 
Study of Physiology and Ifedicine.’ In 
his works on germs Beale foreshadowed 
by virtue of Ifis microscopic methods of 
investigation some of the most modern 
conceptions of bacterial disease, antici- 
pating by fully five years the miorobic 
theory of disease and also Pasteur’s doctrine 
of ‘ immunfeation.’ 

Beale xvas the first physiological in- 
vestigator to practise the method of 
fixing tissues by injootions and so prevent 
the alterations wliicli result in theju from 
imoontrollefl post-mortem ohanpes. Ho 
also treated tissues ivith dilute aoetio acid, 
which enabled him to see delicate nerve 
fibres almost as well as they arc seen by 
modern mtra vitam staining methods, and 
he introduced carmine in ammoniaOal 
solution as a stain for differentiating ho- 
tween the component parts of the tissues. 
By means of the staining effects of carmine 
ho ufijus able, after a close study of tissues 
ill various conditions, to draw a clistinotion 
between the ‘germinal ’ matter or ‘ bioplasm,’ 
as he called it, and the ‘ formed ’ matter of 
the tissues. Beale’s discoveries also in- 
cluded the pyriform nerve ganglion cells, 
c.alled ‘Beale's cells,’ and ho showed the 
peculiar arnangoment of the two fibres 
which he thought (incorrectly, as later 
inquiry shows) wore prolonged from them. 
An unusually good draughtsman, Beale 
illustrated his books profusely with graphic 
drawings by himself, many of which were 
coloured, a,nd all were drawn strictly to 
scale. He made the draxvings direct upon 
the boxwood blocks, and even engraved 
many with his own hand. Beale’s drawings 
of Beale’s cells are still reproduced in 
standard works on histology. All his 
microscopic specimens are in the possession 
of hia son and are still improving in clearness. 

In later life Beale was prasident of the 
Miorosoopioal Society (1879-1880) aild 
fellow or member of mmierous European 
and American medical orsedentifio societies. 
He also acted from 1891 to 1904. _ as 
physician to the pensions commutation 
board and as government medical referee for 
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England. To Ihe close of his life lie specu- 
lated much on pliilosophical and religious 
fliemes. His mental attitude is disclosed 
in hia ‘Life Theories’ (1870); ‘Life 
TJieoiics ; their Influence on Beligious 
Thought ’ (1871), and ‘ Our Morality, and 
the llloral Question, chiefly from the 
Medical Side’ (1887). In di.seus.siiig ‘ vitality 
and vital action ’ (of. Lancel, 1898) ho 
pronounced strongly against ‘ atheism,’ 

‘ materialism.’ ‘ agiiostioism,’ ‘ monism,’ 
and ‘tree thought.’ His reh'gious point 
of view was that of a broad ohurehiiian. 
Ho treated the differeuoos between man 
and animals as absolute, but ho failed to 
defend liis scientific position quite clearly, 
or to drau' into controversy a.s he hoped 
fellow men of science. 

Beale’s intimate friends included Edward 
Thring (1821-1887) [q. v.], headmaa(,or of 
Uppingham, Sir Ileiu'y Aoland, Victor 
Carua of Leipzig, Sir William Bowman, and 
Hemy Waoe, dean of Canterbury. An in- 
defatigable worker, ho took no real holiday 
after 1868. He eschewed alcohol and ate 
little meat. An onthusiaatio and skilful 
gardener, he made his country home at 
Weybiidgo knot™ amongst horticulturists, 
cliiefly by his culture of palms and 
Jaisanese plants, and in a small green- 
house at 01 Gi'oavcnor Street, where ho 
lived for forty-five year.s, ho sucees.sfully 
grew orchids and other hothouse plants. 
In 1900 he suffered from a second attack of 
cerebral htemorrhage. In 1904 he left Wey- 
bridge, where ho had been living since 1886, 
for Bentinok Street, the house of liis only 
surviving child, Poytou Todd Bowman 
Beale, P.E.C.S. He died there from 
pontino lueinorrhage on 28 March 1900, 
Ho was buriod in Woybridge cemelery. 
He married in 1809 IVances, only daughter 
of the Rov. Peyton Blakiston, M.D., E.R.k, 
of St. Leonards, formerly of Birmingham ; 
she died in 1892. 

Beale was of moderate height and of 
sturdy build, with remarkably abundant 
hair, which retained its brown colour up to 
the ago of seventy. A portrait by H. T. 
Wells, R.A., exhibited in the Royal 
Academy (1876) and the Paris exhibition 
(1878), laelongs to his son. and a memorial 
tablet in bronze, designed, worked and 
erected by Ms son, is in King’s College 
Hospital. 

Resides the worlffl cited and ooniributions 
to periodicals Beale’s pu blioatdons iucludo : 
1. ‘ On Some Points in the Anatomy of the 
Liver of Man and Vertebrate Animal^ / 
I860. 2. ‘Tables for the Chomicaf and 
Mieroacopioal Examination of Urine in 


Health and Hisoaso,’ 1850. 8, ‘ On Uo- 

ficioiicy of Vital Power in lli.sc'nso,’ 
1803. 4. ‘Now Observations upon iho 
Structure and Fonnation of Ccilam 
Nervous Coni, re.?,’ ]8()4. 6. ‘The Liver,’ 

1889. 

[liiforra.ation from IMi'. J^oylon Todd 
Boivnlau Beale, P. lt.O.,S., and Miss Sophia 
Beale; Lancet, 7 Ajiiil 1905 (with t'Oi'i.rail, 
fiom pliotograpli) and 10 Oct. IdUi); Brit. 
Med. Journal, 7 April 11)00; Index Oativlogiie, 
Siu'gcuii (lencral’a Ollioo, VVaslihigloii ; Bcale’.s 
own books; Prnc. Boy. Sue., 1907, 77 B. | 

10. j\r. B. 

BEATTIB-BROWN, WILLIAM (1831- 
1909), Scottish lamlsoaiio puiutcr, burn in 
tho parish of Haddington in 1831, was son 
of Adam Brown, laniipr, and Ann Boattio. 
He removed at an early ago to Edinburgli 
and was educated at Leith High School. 
Having early shown a taato for art, ho was 
apprenticed as a glass-stninor to tho well- 
known firm of Messrs. Ballanlinc, and 
hero his artistic tastes wore so rapidly 
dovelopod that before hi.4 ap])roiilii;esliii) 
was oomxiloled he ontored flic I’l'iistccs’ 
Art Aoadomy, then under tli(< charge of 
Robert Scott Lauder [q, v.). Among his 
fellow-students of tJiis jioriod and oom~ 
panions of a later iimo wore William Boll 
Scott [q. V.], Horatio MiicOnllocli, Sam 
Bough, and (Joorgo Paul Ohalmcrs |([. v.j. 
In 1848, when seventoon years of ago, lie 
exhibited a pjotiu'o, ‘ On tho li’orth,’ at tho 
Royal Scottish Academy, and from thiiil, time 
till his death ho was always ropresontctl 
at tho annual oxkibitinns. Ilia skill and 
accuracy as a, drangldsmaii led to his 
being employed to malm ilhisi rations for 
soverid medical works ; and hi.s oaro and 
diserclion as an artist brought him much 
employ mont in restoring pictures lor 
Henry Doig, art-dcalor, Edinburgh, Who.so 
daughter ho married in 1868. fl’o c.'rtoucl 
his oxporionoo ho studied for a long time in 
Belgium, there using rvater-colour aa iiin 
pi'incipal medium, though his cliicf 
work was clone in oil-oolour. Ho found 
English Bubjocts for his picturos iji 
Surrey, Kent, and Yorkshire, but his maivi 
(hemes were Scottish highland landHOapcn. 
Ho was a pioneer among tho Scottish 
I out-of-door ^ artists, frequently oomplot- 
ing his pictures directly from natujv — 
a pracLioo which ox}>h.vin3 his vigour and 
realism. In 1871 he was ejeotod an 
assooiato of tho Royal Scottish Acadojny, 
and in 1884 an academician. Hia diplonia 
picture, dated 1883, is a charactoriatio 
highland landscaiw, ‘ Ooire-na-Vairoainh,’ 
now in tho Scottish National Gallery, 
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Edinburgh. RoproscMalivo worka by 
him are in the pirblic galleries at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, and 
Bolton. He was a frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, London, and also 
at Glasgow and other ScottLh exhibitions. 
In hie later years ho adopted a more glow- 
ing Rohomo of colour than in Ida earlier 
work ; but his pictures were always notieo- 
ablo for their icalLstic lino and tone, and 
for their technical excellence. Beattie- 
Brown died at Edinburgh on 31 March 1909. 

By his wif-', Esther Love Doig, ho had 
tlirco sons and si.x daughters. The eldest 
•son, H. W. Jemdnga Brown (1862-1898), 
showed promise as a portrait and figure- 
painter-. 

[flat. Hat. Gall, of Scotland (42n(l odil.); 
Scotsman, 1 April 1909 ; Graves’s Royal Acad. 
Exhibitors ; private information.] A. II. M. 

BECKETT, StB EDMUND, first 
E.VROIT GnisiTnoBTis (1816-1005), lawyer, 
moohamoian and cunU-ovei-sialist, born 
at Carlton Hall, near Newark, on 12 May 
1810, was oldest son of Sir Edninnd 
Bcokott, fourth baronet (1787-1874), wlio 
ansuniL'd the additional surname of Denison 
by royal letters patent in 18J6 and re- 
sumed his original .surname by tiro same 
process on succeeding to tire iJaronetcy in 
1872. The older Sir Edmund was con- 
sorvalive M.P. for the West Ridiirg hr 1841 
aird again from 1848 to 1859. Beckett’s 
mother, who died orr 27 Mar-oli 1874, was 
Maria, daughter of William Beverley of 
Beverley, and great-iiiocc and heiress of 
Amre, darrgirtcr of Rourrdofi Smithson of 
Millfreld, near Harewood, and widow of Sir 
Thomas Derrison, judge of the Idng’s bench. 

Educated at Doncaster gr-amrnar school, 
Eton, arrd Trhrity College, Cambridge, 
Beckett Detri.sQn gi-adualed B.A. as thiTtiellr 
wrairgler hr 1838 (M.A. 1841, LL.D. 1863). 
He was called to the bar at lanooln’s Inn 
in 1841, became a Q.C. in 1854, a bonohor of 
Iris irm in the same year, and its treasurer 
in 1876. Tie soon acquired a large practice, 
chiefly in conneotiotr with railway bills, 
becoming famous for Iris severe cross- 
examination and rctcutivo memory. Ad- 
vatreing rapidly irr Iris profession, Beckett 
Denison had by 1860 become recognised 
as the leader of the parhamentary bar, 
though his powers of sarcasm and assertive 
manner stood him irr better stead with 
committees and rival counsel than his 
knowledge of law. He was very tenacious i 
of the rights of tho inns of court, arrd 
strongly resented atry attempt to interfere 
with them. Keeping a keorr eye on. Iris 
fees, he accumulated a large fortmre, , 


IIo ceased to practise ri’gnl.rrly after 1880, 
thonglr he still aoceplcd an occasional 
brief, SuccccfUng bis father in (ho baronetcy 
on 24 May 1874, Bockott Denison followed 
his example by discarding the second .sur- 
name. Aa Sir Edmund Bcckcfct ho was 
appointed chancellor and vicar-gcnoral 
ot tho province of York in 1877, an office 
which he Iic-Id until 1900. Bcokott was 
created a peer by tire title of Baron Grim- 
tliorpe of Grimthorpe, Yorkshire, on 17 Eeb. 
1886, with remainder to tire issue nralo of 
his father. 

Meanwhile Grimthorpe sliorved an excep- 
tional versatility of interest in matters 
outside tho law, and conducted irnmerous 
controversies on eccle.siastical, arolirtoc- 
tural, scientific, and other topics with 
vigour and acrimony. His earliest onergies 
were engaged in theological warfare. In 
1848 he pnblislicd ‘ Six Letters on Dr. 
Todd’s Discourses on the rropliccies 
relating to tho Apocalypse,’ a strenuous 
polemic. The controversy on marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister then engaged 
Iris attention, and between 1849 and 1851 
he produced four parnplilets in favour of 
that cause, the most important of which 
was ‘ A Short Letter on the Bishop of 
E.xotcr’s [Dr. PhiUpotLs’] Speech on the 
Marriage Bill.’ To the end of his life he 
supported a measure of relief. 

As olrancolior of York lie became tiro 
attached friend of tho archbishop, William 
Thomson [q. v.], but did not hesitate to 
criticise episcopal proceedings with freedom, 
when ho disagreed with them. A strong 
advocate of reform in church discipline, he 
gave evidence before the royal commission 
of 1883, and drafted a disciplinary bill of 
his own with racy notes, wliioh ho sent to 
tho commissioners. Tliore followed an out- 
spoken ‘ Letter to tho Arolibishop of York 
on the Report of the Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts.’ Together rvith Dean 
Bnrgon fq. v. Suppl. I], he took exception to 
tho revised version of tho New Te.siameiit, 
jmhlishing in 1882 ‘ Should the Revised 
New Testament be Authorised ? ’ and a 
rejoinder to Dr. FaiTar’s anawor to that 
criticism [see Faebau., Frudebick Wuxiam, 
Suppl. nj. Much alarmed by lire spread 
of ritualism in tho Church of Eiiglaird, 
he became president of the Protestant 
CliurehmeiTa Alliance, which held its in- 
augural meeting in Exeter Hall in 1889. 
Tire Lincoln judgment of 189() [see ICetg, 
Edward, Suppl. II] stirred lirm to write 
what Archbishop Benson called a ‘ furious 
letter,’ errlitled ’ A Review of the Lambeth 
Jrrdgmont in Read v. the Bishop of 
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Lincoln’ {A. 0. Bnufiow’s Edward White 
Baison, ii. 373). Benson acknowledged 
Giimtliorpe’s assislancc on llie clnii'cli 
pationago l)il] of 1803, when he jwodueed 
‘ a set of aynendniftiits really helpfnl.’ The 
measure n'as reintroduced and p.asRod ils 
second reading two years altervvards with 
Clrimthorpe’s approval. Wlien, later, in 
1895, Lord Halifax moved the second 
reading of a divorce bill, .ainonding the 
Act by which tlyc clergy w'cre compelled 
to lend their clnirches for ihe remarriage 
of tliose guiltily divorced, Oriyiithorpe 
‘ treated this relief as an attempt to secure 
the “supremacy of the clergy,” and vitu- 
perated tlic archbiishop of York as a Solon 
ami Janus.’ ‘I never,’ wrote Bon.son, ‘saw 
spite .so open in the house before ’ (ibid. ii. 
G4J). Not long before his death, Griin- 
thorpe eagerly supported Sir William 
Harcourt [q. v. Suppl. II], who was 
denouncing ritualistic praotiecs in a series 
of letters to ‘ The Time.s,’ Hia standpoint 
tlu’ough. all his disputes was strongly 
era,stian. and orthodox, as ho understood 
orthodoxy. 

Architecture, especially on it.s ecclesiastical 
side, also long occupied Grirathorpe’s mind. 
In 1856 he paiblished ‘ Lectures on Gothic 
Arohitecturo, oliiefly in relation to St. 
George’s Church at Doncaster.’ This parish 
church, having been burnt down, was 
rebuilt by Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. v. ), 
with suggestions ironi Grimthorpo, who 
contributed liberally to the funds. Grim- 
thorpe, -n’liile e.xpressing admiration of 
Scott’s work, was mercilessly .sarcastic at 
the e.xpense of Scott’s rivals ; Scott on hi.s 
side admitted Grimthorpe’s generosity and 
strenuous support of sound architecture, 
but ungraciously added that ‘ he has an 
unpleasant way of doing tilings, winch 
makes one hate one’s best work’ (Scott’s 
Personal and Professional Itecollerdions, 
173). Grimthorpo next published ‘A Book 
on Building, Civil and Ecclesiastical, with 
the Theory of Domes and of the Great 
Pyramid’ (1876; 2nd edit., enlarged, 
1880), which again contained many shrewd 
hits at the architectural profession. In 
it are enumerated the buildings which he 
himself had ‘ substantially designed,’ in- 
cluding the dmreh of St. James, Doncaster, 
in which Soott had a hand (ib ■) ; St. Chad’s 
Church, Headmgley; Oliffe parish chur’cU 
in the East Riding; ,St. Paul’s, Burton- 
on-Trent ; the tower- top of Worcester 
Cathedral; Doncaster grammar school, 
and the extension of Lincoln’s Dm library. 
Has influence is also to be traced in the 
injudicious restoration of Lincoln’s Dm 


chapel in 1882, but his oontemplatcd 
deraoliiioii of Sir Thomas Ixivi'H’s gate- 
house in Chancery Lane wfis linppily 
frustrated. 

The architectural euterpriHo with which 
his name is inseparably coimccL'd came 
later. Living in a house at Batoli Wood, 
St. Albans, designed by hinuself, ‘ the only 
arohitoct with wliom 1 lui vc never q i larrelled,’ 
he was much intciT'sted in tlu- iinsnimd 
condition of St. Albans Abbey, and the 
ondoavmur of the fit. Alb.nn.s reparation 
eoiumittoe to fit it for cathedral and 
parochial service. He snhscribed geney- 
on.sly to tlio funds, eontrilmting, from first 
to last, some 130,000?.. and intei’fored ti-ecly 
with Soolt the architect.. ‘ The leader,’ 
wrote Scott in 1877, ‘ among those wlio 
wish me to do what 1 ought not to do is 
Sir Edmund Beckett ’ [ib'. 3,67). In 1880, 
various parts of the build iug being in 
dajigor of falling down, and the couimitfct' 
having exhausted its iiuids and being 
3000/. in debt, Gi'iinthorpe obtained a 
faculty to ‘restore, repair and refit’ the 
church at liis own expense. Ih' sc't to 
work with oharact eristic Kcal, and by 1886 
the navo was iim.shed. But liis arbitrary 
treatment of the roof and ncu' west. Iron t 
and lus insoilion of windowsill the termi- 
nations of the transept.'! excited the (iercesli 
criticism, and he rel.nrned blow Cor blow. 
Dr favouring a higli-pitohed roof, inst.ead of 
the exi.sting Hat roof, ho found liimsi'lf at 
sharp issue with George .Edmund iStreet, 
fq. V. Siqipl. IJ. but nothing could divert llim 
from hia purpose (A. 15. STRrsiii'r’w Memoir 
of (korae Edmund Ptivel, 242 -7). Meanwhile 
Henry l-fnckB Gilib.s, afterwards Ijord 
Aldciiham [q. v. iSnp|)]. IIJ, liad ohluined 
a conciirreut hiciilty to restore- the Jiigli alt ar 
seix'on, and a conlliot of authorities enHiied. 
Ill 1889 the case came bidoro Sir li'raneia 
Joune [q. v. Suppl. II j, eliaiicelloi' of (ho 
diocese, the point really at- is, sue being 
Gibbs’s right to fill up the central place on 
the high altar with a crucifix, (iriiuthoi'iio 
conducted his own case against Sir Waltior 
PMUimore and Mr. C. A. Cripjia, Q.C. 
Neither side rvas complet.ely sucocs.sfiil, but, 
Gibbs wais eventually allowed to erect t-ho 
crucifix, Grimthorpo desciilied Ms part in 
the St. Albans controvorsios in ‘St. Albans 
Cathedral and its Bo.storiition ’ (1886; 2nd 
edit., revised and enlarged, 1890), which, 
though purporting to be a guide- hook, is 
also a somewhat vehement review of old 
arguments with ‘Street and Go.,’ ‘Bhani 
critics of slinms,’ and otliors. 

Through his long Mo Grimthorpo was 
further busy over mechanical inventions, 
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working a!; them with his own hands. In 
1850 he published a clearly written and 
instructive work, ‘ A Eudimentary Treatise 
on Clock turd Watohmaldug.’ It passed 
through eight editions, with some changes 
ol title, becoming in 190.0 ‘A Eudimentary 
Treatise on Clocks, Watches and Bells, 
with a now preface and a new list of great 
bells and an appendix on weathercocks.’ 
His articles on clocks, watches and bolls in 
the ‘ Enoycloptedia Britannica,’ which were 
reprinted separately, wore based on this 
work. He designed the great clock for the 
International Exhibition of 1851, made by 
Edward John Dent [q. v.] ; it is now at 
King’s Cross railway station. In the same 
year he undertook, in conjunction with 
(Sir) George Biddell Airy [q. v. Suppl. I] 
and Dent, the ooustruction of the great 
clock for the clock-tower in the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster, The design was 
hia, as an inscription records, and it in- 
cluded his now gravity osoapomerrt, in 
which a pendulum weighing 6 owt. is kept 
going by a scape wheel weigliing little 
mote than a quarter of an ounce ; this is 
known as the ‘ double three-legged gravity 
escapement,’ and was inserted in 1869. 
Gi'imthorpe also prepared the speoiSeations 
for the bell commonly called ‘ Big Ben,’ 
after Sir Benjairiin Hall, commissioner of 
public works, The clock and ‘ Big Bon,’ 
like most of Grimthorpe’s undertakings, 
involved him in fierce controversies, and 
ho waged battle for sixteen years with tho 
office ol public works, with Sir Charles Barry 
Iq. V.] tho nrchiteot, with Sir George Airy, 
who withdrew from the undertaking, and 
others. In the libel action, Stahibank v. 
Beckett, tui'iiiug on tho soundness of the 
hell, ho was oast in 2001. damages (1869). 
(Por an excellent, if disputatious account 
of the Westniinstor clock, see Bjdoicett’s 
Budimenki7-i/ Trentise, 8th edit. ; also The 
Journal of ilie. Sob. of Arts, 1.3 Jan. 
1854, and the Horological Journal, xv.). 
Grimthorpe was elected president of tho 
Horological Institute in 1888, on condition 
that he should not attend dinners, and 
was annually rc-oloctcd, though not always 
without opposition. In tho prcf.ace to 
the eighth edition of tho ‘ Budiraentary 
Treatise ’ ho stated that he had ‘ either 
directly or indirectly ’ de, signed over forty 
clocks, ‘ including tho.so at Westminster and 
St. Paul’s (with the great peal of bells), and 
in many other cathedrals and churchea, 
as well ns town-halls, railways stations 
and others in several of our colonies.’ Tho 
now olook at St. Paid’H Cathedral, which 
was constructed after his specifications, was 


finished in 1893 ; he rinid of its makers, 
Messrs. John Smith of Derby, that they 
‘ would clock you in the best way and as 
near etemily as possible ’ (Stxci.Ain’s 
Memondls of Si. Paul’s Cathcilrnl, 430-4). 
Grimthorpe’.s seiwiccs and advice wero 
always gratuitously given, and no municiiral 
council or country clergyman, who ap- 
proached liiin with due deleroiico on the 
subject of clocks or bells, over appealed to 
him in vain. 

In 1852 Grimthorpe invented an in- 
genious look, but it proved to ho too 
elaborate for oommeicial &uoces.s ; it does 
not appear to have been patented. The 
wide scope of hia scientific knowledge was 
further proved by a clever little handbook, 
‘Astronomy ndthout Mathematics ’ (1885). 

He (bed at Batch Wood, St. Albans, 
on 29 April 1905, alter a .short ill- 
ness, aggravated by a fall. Ha was 
interred by his wife’s side in the norlh-wesb 
side of tiie burial-ground of St. Albans 
Cathedral. Ills personal estate was rained 
at 1,662,5001., ami he lott a oomphcatecl 
will with many oodieils whioli was the 
cause of prolonged litigation. He had 
maiticd on 7 Oct. 1845 Fanny Oatheiine 
{d. 1901), daughter of Dr. John Lonsdale 
[q. V.], bishop of Lichfield. Leaving no 
i.ssuc, ho was succeeded in the baronetcy 
and in the peerage (by special remainder) by 
liis nephew, Ernest William Beckett, born 
25 Nov, 1850, who had been M.P. for the 
Wliilby division of Yorkshire siiioo 1886, 

Lord Orinithorpo, who owed his peerage 
to his activity in eeclosiastioal matters, 
combined with his architectural skill ami 
mechanical geniu.s, possessed a manly in- 
tclloot and varied taleiils. If he won Ills 
position at the bar by his self-assertive 
personality rather than by learning, his 
knowledge of horology was unqnestioned, 
and be had a gomiino grasp of archiLcetnral 
principles, though he was inclined to be 
ruthless in carrying them out. His mind, 
unfortunakdy, was given to cavil, and, 
troubled by no doubts on any subject, ho 
rushed into print, often without provoca- 
tion. In his eoclcBiastioal controversies he 
at times appeared in an unamiablo light. 
His faults were, however, outweighed by 
the strength of his friendships, the large- 
ness of Ills generosity, and Ms kindness 
towards those who stood in need of help. 
He was tall and stern of aspect and was 
always faithful to early Victorian costume. 

Besides tho works cited Grimthorpe wrote 
Ilia father-in-law’s biography, ‘The Life 
of John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield, 
with some of his Writings’ (1868); and 
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‘ A Eeview of Hume and Huxley on 
Miracles ’ (S.P.C.K. 1883), which Bishop 
Harold Browne conaiderod one of the 
best books in defence of the Christian 
faith. Of kindred purpo-se was his volume 
‘ On tho Origin of the Laws of Nature ’ 
(1879). His raasouliiic common sense 
appeared in ‘Trade Uniom.sin and its Re- 
sults’ (187S), a hostile criticism whiclr he 
originally wrote as letteivs in ‘The Times.’ 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appoirred in 
‘Vanity Hair’ in 1889. 

[The Times, 1 May 1905 ; Guardian, 3 May 
1B05 ; Law Times, fi May 1905 ; Tlorologir.il 
Journal, Juno 1903, ail. by P. .1. Biittou 
(with portraits).] L. C. S. 

BBDDOB, JOHN (1820-1911), physician 
and anthi'opologi.st, born at Bewdley, Wor- 
ccstersliire, on 21 Sept, 1826, was son of John 
Bcddoe by Ids wife Emma, only daughter 
of Henry Barror Child of Bewdley. 

Educated at Bridgnorth School, he read 
for the law, but soon entered University 
College, London, where he hegarr the study of 
medioine. After gi'aduating B.A. at London 
in 1851 , he pur, sued his medical .studies at 
Edinburgh University, qualifying M.D. in 
1853. Eor some time he was house phy- 
sician at the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 
During the Crimean war Beddoe served at 
Eenkioi on the medical staff of a civil 
hospital, afterwards proceeding to Vienna 
to complete his medical training. He sub- 
sequently made an extended continental 
torn’, aird then in 1857 began practice a.s 
a physician at Clifton. He was physician 
to the Bristol Royal Infirmary (1862-73), 
and consulting physician to the Children’, s 
Hospital there ( 1 866-1 911). He was el eoted 
E.E.O.P. hi 1873. Betiring from practice in 
Bristol (1891), he settled at Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wiltshire. 

Beddoe began active researches in 
ethnology dming his early wanderings in 
Austida, Hniigary, Italy, France, and other 
countries, and ultimately he became an 
authority on the physical characteristics 
of living European races. Much of his 
work was pioneer, and was carried on 
when researches of the kind were httle 
valued. But Beddop’s unflagging industry 
and stimulating zeal influenced profoundly 
the development of anthropological science 
at home and abroad. 

In 1816, when twenty years old, he began 
observations on hair and eye colours in the 
West of England, continuing these in 
Orkney (1852), ndth amended methods. 
There followed a long series of kindred 
observations, as time and areas served, 
in 1863 he published ‘ Contributions to j 


Scottish Etimology, ami liH.y-Uvp yeans 
afterwards, in ‘A Last C'oul lilmlioii to 
Scottish Etimology,’ a pajx'i' bidoro tho 
Royal Anthrojiologic.il Inslitulo, ho sur- 
veyed the intervening pvogi'osa (Joiirn. 
Roy. AnlJirop. Just, xx.wiii.). In 1867 
he received from tlio Welsli Nalioual 
Eisteddfod a prize of 100 giiiue.a.s lor I lie 
best essay on the origin ot the Euglinli 
nalinn, subsequently embodied in ‘ ‘I'he 
Races of Brifain ’ (188,5). ilis racial 

dat.a on ‘Slaturoand Bulk of Man in the 
British Isles ’ a])poai’cd with critical olisev- 
vationa and deductions in 1870 [Memoirs 
Antlirop. 8oc. Land. iii.). A jiapcr, ‘ l)e 
I’Evaluation et do la Signiiicalion do 
la Capacito oranienno,’ which iic com- 
municated in 1903 to ‘ L’ Anthropologic ’ 
(vol. xiv.), mot with hostile critici.sm iinm 
Mr. M. A. Lewenz and Prof. Karl J’ear-Bon, 
F.R.S., in a joint paper in ‘ Biomotrilca ’ 
(vol. iii. 190-1). Beddoe replied in the, 
‘Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute ’ (vol. xxsiv. 1 904) at the same 1 imo 
as he published there ‘ Tho Somatology of 
Eight Hundi'ed Boy.s in Tr.ainiiig for tlio 
Royal Navy,’ a aeries of ded ailed eoloiir- 
observalion.s and liead-me/i.surements. La I ov 
[ibid, xxxvii. 1907) he .sent a paper ‘ (In 
a Seric.s of Slaill.s colleoti'd by John E. 
Pritchard from a Carmolito Bnrj'ing-gi'ouiid 
in Bristol.’ 

Beddoe was a foundation moiuber (1857) 
of the Ethnological Society, president of 
the Anthropological Society, 1869-70, and 
of the (Ro_yal) Anthropological Institule, 
1889-91. in 1905 ho delivered the Huxley 
lecture of tho iirstitiito on ‘ Oulour and Ilaeo ’ 
(Jmmi. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, x.vxv.), and re- 
eeiv(>d on that ooeasion the Huxley memorial 
medal. Ho served on the eoiineil ol the 
British Association 1870-5, and as cluurmiin 
of the anthropological dojiartmont of Sec- 
j tion D, at the. Bradford meeting in 1 873, de- 
livorcd an address on the ‘ Antht'fjpology of 
! Yorkshire.’ He was joint author of the 
association’s ‘ Anihrojiologioal InstructJons 
for Travellers.’ 

Ho was elected E.R.S. on 12 June 1873. 
In 1891 the Univoiaity of Bdinlnn'gh 
oonfotTod the honorary degree of LL.IX, 
and he delivered there the Itbind lectures 
in_ archsQology, on ' Tho Anthrojiologioal 
History of Europe,’ of which tho Huh.stanoo 
appeared in the ‘ Scottish Review ’ in 1892. 
Shortly before his death Beddoe expandc'd 
the MS. of tho lectures for iH.sue in volume 
form. Beddoe was made Offioicr ( Ire elassp) 
de 1 Instniotjon Publiqno, France, in 1890, 
and he was a member of tho chief con tinontal 
anthropological societies. In 1908 the 
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Univci’dity of Brisiol elecliid luni honoraiy 
professor of anthropology. 

One of the fouiidcira in 1875 of the Bristol 
and Clloucostcraliii'o Avoliaiological iSociety, 
ho was president in 1890 ; in 1909 president 
of the Wiltshire Arohajologioal and Natural 
History Society, and at tlie time of Ins death 
president of the British Kyrlo Sooiofcy. 

I Beddoc’.s ‘Memories of Eiglity Years’ 
appeared in 1910. Ho died at Bradford- 
on-Avon on 19 July 1911. In 1868 he 
married Agnes Montgomerie Cameron, 
daughter of Rev. A. Oliristiaon and niece 
of Sir Robert Christison, first baronet 
[q. V.], and had issue one son, who pre- 
deceased him, and one daughter. 

A portrait of Beddoe, painted by Miss 
E. B. Warne, and purchased by private 
subsoriplion in 1907, was presented to the 
Municipal Art Gallery, Bristol. 

[Boddoo’s Memories of RigUty Yoara, 1910; 
Proo. Roy. Soo., Aimiv. Addioss, 30 Nov. 
1911 ; Nature, 27 July 1911 ; Tho 5'irac.s, 
20 July 1911 ; Man (with poitrait), Oct. 
1911; Brit. Mod. Journal (with portrait), 
a Aug. 1911 ; Laiinet, 29 July 1911 ; Men and 
Women of tho Tiruo, 1899; Trans. Bristol 
and Oloucostorsliiro Avclurnl, ,Soc. sxxiii. ; 
Ropt. Bristol Kyrlo Soc. (with portrait), Oct. 
1911.] T. E. J. 

BEDFORD, WILLIAM KIRKPAT- 
RICK BILAND (1826-1905), antiquary 
and genealogist, bom at Sutton Coldfield 
roetory on 12 July 1820, was eldest of 
five sons of William Eiland Bedford, 
rector of Sutton Coldliold, Warwiclrshire 
(d. 1843), by his who Grace Campbell, 
daughter of Cliarlos Sharpe of Hoddam, 
Dumfriesshire. Charles ICirkpatrick Sharpe 
[q. V.] was hia mothor’a brother- After 
eduoation at Sutton Coldfield gi'ammar 
Bchool, Bedford won a Queen’s soholarsliip 
at Wo.alrainster school in 1840, and passing 
head oC tho list qualified for a studentsliip 
at Christ Church, Oxford. An attack of 
scarlet fover denied him the advantage of 
his sucoess, and on 6 Jime 1844 ho matricu- 
lated as a commoner at Brasono.s6 Coliego. 
In 1847 ho was .socrotary of tho Union 
Society when Lord Duileiin [q. v. Suppl. 
U] wa.s prosidont. Ho graduated B.A. 
in 184S and proceeded M.A. in 1862, In 
1849 he was ordained to tho curacy of 
Southwell, Nottinghamsliira, and in 1860 
he succeeded hia unolo. Dr. Williamson, 
as rector of Sutton Ooldfleld, He hold the 
post for forty-two years, and was rural dean 
for twonty-five. 

Bedford was an acknowledged aulhoiity 
on the antiquities of Sutton |,0oldfield, 
which he described in ‘Throe Hundred 


Years of a Family Living, being a History 
of the Riland.s of Sutton Coldfield ’ (1889), 
and ‘ Tho Manor of Sutton, Feudal and 
Municipal’ (1901). Ho was well versed 
in heraldry and gonoalogioa, and was a 
fi'cqiiont coufcribulor to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
From 1878 to 1902 ho w'as chaplain of 
the order of iSt. John of Jerusalem, and 
in Ills capacity of official gonealogiat ho 
compiled many works dcaUng with the 
history and regulations of tho knights 
hospitallers, including ‘ Malta and the 
Knights’ (1870; 2nd edit. 1894), ‘Notes 
on the Old Hospitals of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ’ (1881), and a history of the 
English Hospitallers (1902) in collaboration 
with B. Holbechc. 

Bedford was a keen cricketer in the early 
days of tho game. On 20 July 1868 he 
founded ‘ The Free Foresters,’ an amateur 
wandering club with headquarters at 
Sutton Coldfield, and he rcooi-dod the 
fortunes of the club in Iris ‘ Annals of the 
Free Foresters from 1856’ (1896). Ho 
was also an o.xport archer and frequently 
attended the meetings of the Woodmen of 
Arden at Meriden, WarTOoksliiro, winning 
tho Arden medal on 16 July 1857. In 
1885 he published ‘ Records of tho Wood- 
men of Arden from 1786,’ and contributed 
to tho volume on ‘ Archery ’ in tho Bad- 
minton .series (1894). In addition to the 
worl® already mentioned his oliiof publica- 
tions wero a ‘Memoir of 0. K. Sharpe,’ 
Ilia uncle, written from family papers U888), 

‘ Tho Blazon of Episcopacy ’ (18,58 ; 2nd 
edit. 1897), and ‘ Outcomes of Old Oxford’ 
(1899). 

Bedford died at Cricklowood on 23 Jan. 
190.5 ; his ashes wero buried after cremation 
at Golder’s Croon, Ho married : (1) on 
18 Sept. 1851, Maria Amy, y'oungest 
daughter of Joseph Houson (d. 1890) of 
Southwell, Nottingluim.slurc ; (2) in 1000, 
Margaret, daughter of Denis Browne. He 
had by his first wife seven sons and three 
daughters. 

IWestmiuHter School Eogiator, 1764-1883, 
p. iO; Tho Times, 25 January 1905 ; Wisden’s 
Cviokoicr’s Almanack, 1906 ; Annals of the 
Free X’orcstor.s, 1896 (with portrait) ; Memories 
of Doan Hole, p. 7 ; Notes and Queries, 10th a, 
Hi. 120 : Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Brasunoso OollOge 
Register, 1609-1909, i. 6S2,] Q. g. W- 

BEECHAM:, THOMAS (1820-1907), 
patent medicine vendor, was horn at 
Witnoy, Oxfordsliiro, on 3 Dec. 1820, being 
the son of Joseph and Mary Beooham- 
About 1846 he opened a chemist’s shop 
in Wigan, South Lancashire, and thej’s 
invented a formula for xiills, his first patent- 
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modioino licence being dated Liverpool, 
S Jiilj' IS-tV. In 1816 lie inamecl. In 1 859 
lio icmoved his busincsa, still quite small, 
to the then now township of St. Helena, 
half-way between Wigan and Liverpool. 
At St. Helens he picked uj), from the 
clianco remark of a lady who piiichiibed his 
pills, the phrase ‘ worih a gvimea a box,’ 
which he made the advertising motto of Ids 
oouocrn. In 1866 his elder son, Jo.seph, 
joined tho business, and infused into it 
a highly enterprising spirit. In 1885 the 
pre.sorit head -factory and offico-lJHildiiigs 
in Wctilfield Ktieet, Ht. Helens, were built 
at an initial cost of 80,0062. Joseph 
Beeoham then visited the United States, 
and cstahli.shpd a laotory in New York, 
since followed by laotories and agenoies 
in .sovoral other countries. In 1887 the 
father bought an estate, Mur.sley Hall, 
near Winslow, Buclunghatushire, -where ho 
farmed till 1893. In 1896 he retired from 
active -work in favour of his son Joseph. 
After an extended tour in the United States 
he built a house, Wyohwood, Northwood 
Avenue, Southport, Lancashire, -w'here ho 
died on 6 April 1907, leaving a large personal 
fortune, and his shave in an immense busi- 
ness. In South Lancashire he was well 
known as an eocentrio public benefactor. 
By religion he was a oongrogationalist. 
Besides his .son Joseph (ft. 1848), mayor of 
St. Helens in 1889-99 and lOlO-li who 
rvas knighted in 1912, ho had a second 
son, William Eardloy Bcccham (ft. 1855), 
a doctor practising in London. 

[The 'rimes, 8 April and 5 Juno (will), 1907 ; 
Chemist and Druggist, 13 Ajiril 1907 ; private 
information.) C. M-n. 

BEEVOR, CH.ARLES EDWARD (1864- 
1908), neiwologist, horn in London on 
12 Juno 1864, was eldest son of Charles 
Beevor, E.R.C.S., and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Burrell. He received his early 
education at Blaokheath proprietary school 
and at University College, London. Pursu- 
ing medical study at University College 
Hospital, he proceeded M.R.O.S. in 1878, 
iLB. London in 1870, M.D. Ihondon in 
1881. In 1882 ho became M.R.O.P. lotndnn, 
and in 1888 E.R.O.P. After holding the 
appointmenta of house physician at Uni- 
versity College Hospital, and resident 
medical officer at the National Hospital 
for the Paralysed and Epileptio, Queen 
Square, W.C., he -went abroad in 1882-3, 
and studied under the great teachers, 
including Obersteiner, Weigert, Cohnheim, 
and Brh, at Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Paris. On Ms return in 1883 he was 
appointed aasiatant physician to Queen 


Square Hospital, and to tho Croat 
Northern Hospital in 1885. In course of 
time ho became full physician to both 
institutions, offiec.s wlucli ho held until 
his death. 

Ei’om 1883 to 1887 Beevor was engaged 
with (Sir) Victor Horsley in experimental 
rese.iroh on tho loeali.sation of oorebi-al 
functions, especially with regard to the 
course and origin of tho motor tracts. 
Tliia work cry.slalliaed the truth of tho 
rc.sult.4 obtained by previoirs investigators, 
iUid e.stiibli.shed tho reputation of the 
authors {Phil- Trans, elxsxi. 1890; also 
1887-9). In 1003 .Beevor delivered tho 
Croonian lectures betoro tho Royal 
College of Physician.9, on ‘ Museula.i' Move- 
ments and their Boprosentation in tho 
Central Nervous fiystom ’ (piililishod in 
1904), a ola.ssical picoo of work eiil.ail- 
ing prodigious labour and painHlaldug 
observation. In 1907 he delivered before 
tho Medical Society of London tho 
Lebtsomian lectures on ‘ The Diagnosis 
and Localisation of Cerebral Tumotii'H,’ 
He contributed many papers on subjects 
connected with neurology to ‘Brain’ 
aaid other medical joumals, and in 180B 
ho published a ‘ Haiidbonk on DiHcanes 
of the Nervous System,’ whioli Iiooiwuo 
a loading text-book'. His most important 
work, however, was embodied in a 
paper on ‘ The Distribution of tho Dill'oront 
Ai'lories supplying the Brain,’ Avhicli was 
published in the ‘ Plulosnphioal Triumao- 
fcion.s of the Royal Society ’ in 1908. Aftor 
many attemjits, lio succeeded in injecting 
simultaneously tho five artorie.s of tho 
brain with different coloured sub-HlanocH 
held in solution in gelatin. By tliis means 
lio determined exactly the blood supply 
to different parts of tho brain, and Hhoweil 
that the distribution of blood is purely 
anatomical, and does not vary iicoortling 
to the physiological action ol tho jiarte. 
Until this work was publiahed, no hook 
contained an aocuratu description of tho 
cerebral arterial circulation. Tho inqiort- 
ance of Eoevor’s discovery was not only 
from tho anatomical side but also froin 
the pathological, for it enables tho physician 
to know the exact portions of tho brain 
wliich are liablo to undergo soltoumg 
when any particular artery is blocked by 
a clot, of blood. 

In May 1008 ho -svent by invitation to 
America. There bis lecturea on his own 
subjccte were received with enthnaitwm at 
Philadelphia, Hew York, Uhicago, and 
Boston by the mombots of tho American 
Neurological Society, and by tho.so of tho 
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American Medical Association afc tlieir 
fifty-ninth annual sossiou. In 1907-8 he 
■was president of the ISTe urological Society, 
and on its amalgamation with the Royal 
Society of Medicine ho became the first 
president of the corresponding section, and 
died in office. Por ten yeans he was hon. 
secretary to the Association for tho 
Advanooiiient of Medicine by Research. 

Ho died from sudden cardiac failure, 
on 0 Dec. 1908, at his residence in Wimpole 
Street. He inanied on 7 Feb. 1882 Blanche 
Adiiie, daughter of Dr. Thomas Robinson 
Leadam, rrho with a son and daughter 
survive liim. He was buried at Hampstead 
cemetery. 

An, enlarged photograph hangs in tho 
committee - room of the medical board 
of the National no.spital, Quoon Square, 
Bloomsbury. 

Bcevor ranlrs among.st tho great authori- 
lios on the anatomy and dlseasas of tho 
nervous sy&tcjn. He pos.sos.scd great intcl- 
leotual power, energy aitd industry, and 
was unsurpassed hi aocviraoy of observa- 
tion. Aa a reoordor of facts he was con- 
scientious and precise. Yet he was so 
imbued with soieatilio caution, that ho 
often he.silalcd to publish his own observa- 
tions wlien they seemed at variance witli 
tradition and aooepted teaoliing. 

[Lancet, 19 Deo. 1908 j Brit. Hod. .loumal, 
12 Dec. 1998 ; i’ccsidontial Address, Royal 
Colkigo of Physicians, 1909.] L. O. 

BEIT, ALFRED (ISBli-IOOO), financier 
and bonofaotor, born at Hamburg on 
1£5 Feb. 1863, was eldest aou of biegfriod 
and Laura Beit. The father was a merchant 
belonging to a well-known. Hamburg 
family, Jewish by race, Liitheraai by religion. 
‘ I was one of the poor Beits of Hamburg,’ 
the son once said, implying that another 
branch was belter off than his own. Beit 
was educated privately, and at seventeen 
entered tho Hamburg office of a ILrni of 
Snulli. African merchant.^, D. Lippert & 
Co., his kinsmen. With a view to qualifying 
to act aa a representative of the branch of 
this firm, just extended from Pori Eliza- 
beth to Kimberley at tho diamond uiining 
centre in Griqualand West, Cape Colony, 
Beit spent 1874 at Am.atordam, whore he 
obtained a knowledge of the diamond 
trade at first hand. Early in Beptembor 
1876 ho sailed for Cape Town, and pro- 
ceeding to Kimberley by waggon was one 
of Lipperb’s representatives there until 
1878, when he iwisited Hamburg. His 
Amsterdam training enabled Wm to sec 
that Capo diamonds, bo far from, deserving 
their current repute of being an inferior 


product, vvoro generally as good as any in 
the woild, and were being .sold in Africa 
at a price far below their worth in Em'ope. 
Accordingly borrowing 20001. from lii.s 
father by way of capital, ho returned to 
Kimberley in tho same year, and set up 
uuder Ids own name as a diamond merchant. 
Foreseeing the growth of Kimberley, ho is 
said to have mvo.sted most of his capital 
in pu/'eha.sing ground on wliioli ho put up 
a number of corrugated iron offices. For 
twelve of the.so the rent ultimately received 
by him was estimated at 18001. a month, 
and later he is believed to have sold the 
ground for 290,0001. 

In 1882 he became a,ssociated in tho 
diamond business at Kimberley with J. 
Forges and Julius Wernher, The latter, 
who was created a baronet in 1906, was a 
young Hessian who, having fought in the 
Finnco-Gorman war, had come out to South 
Africa as a qualified arohiloot and surveyor. 
Ill 1884 Forges and Wemhor returned to 
England and constitniod the London firm of 
J. Forges & Co. dealing in diamonds and 
diamond shares, and after 1888 in gold 
mines as well. Beit was solo ropresenia' 
live of tills firm at Kiiuberloy until 
July 1888, when ho made London his 
headquarters, although Ills subsequent 
visits to Africa were ireqncut. On 1 Jan, 
1890 tho firm of Wemhor, Beit & Co. re- 
placed J. Porges & Co., in the same line of 
business. 

When settled at Kimberley, .Bolt made 
the acquaintance of Ceoii John Rhode,? | q. v. 
Suppl. II], and wliile dose hu.smos.s I'elationa 
followed ho Mt the fiiJl force of Rhodes’s 
personality. Yielding lo its fascination, 
ho became his intimate friend, accepting 
his ideas and aajjira.tiona ivith enthusiasm. 
He soon joint'd Rhodes on the hoard of 
the original De Beers Diamond Company 
(founded in 1880) and played an important 
liart in Rhodes’s great Bohome of the 
amalgamation of the chief diamond mines 
of Kimborloy ua Do Boers Consolidated 
Mine.s. The scheino took effect in 1888 
after Boil had advanced io Rhodes without 
security a sum of 260,0001. Under Rhodes’s 
influence, Beit, who had hecome a naturalised 
Britfeh subject, thorougldy asaimilatod, de- 
spite his foreign birth, tho patriotic spirit of 
Biilish iinporialisin, and was in politics as all 
else a strenuous supporter of Rhodes. His 
association with Rhodes became the chief 
interest of his hie. The two men rendered 
each otlior the best Mud of mutual assiat- 
ance. Without Beit, Rhodes was puzzled, 
Or sit least wearied, with the dotails of 
business. Without Rhodes, Beit might have 



been a meio aiiecesafiil gold smd diamond 
metoliaiit. 

Meanwhile the gold-mining activity in 
the Transvaal Repuldio, which first began 
at Barberton in 1884, had spread to the 
conglomerate formation of Witwatcr»raud, 
familiai'ty known as the Hand, whore 
Joliaunesbiirg now stands. The Rand w'as 
declared a pubUo golfl-lield on 20 September 
1880. Early in 1888 Beil paid it a 
visit, and before lonting Kimberley ho 
arranged provisionally that Hornmmi 
Eckstein should establish a hraiioh of his 
fi.nn on the Rand, trading as H. Eckstein — 
later H. Eclsteiu & Co. To the dovolopment 
of the Transvaal gold-niine.s Beil .signally 
contributed. Perceiving the paa.sibilities of 
the Witwatonsrand, he acquired a largo in- 
terest in the best of the outcrop mines, which 
soon becamo valuable properties. But his 
chief .stroke wa-s made in 1891, wlion he 
revisited South Africa and iUuslraled his 
oharaoteristic perception of possibilities. 
Adopting the suggestion, in face of much 
expert aceptioiam, that it might be pwasible 
not only to work tho outcrop but to strike 
the slanting reef by deep level shafts, at 
some distance away from tire outcrop, ho 
evolved, and devoted capital to testmg, 
the Great Deop Level scheme. Beit was 
the fh-at to recognise the importance of 
employing first-class mining engineers. 
With their aid he proved the scheme io 
bo practicable, and to its succoas the 
subsequent prosperity of tire Rand is 
chiefly due, In tho whole deep level 
system Beit’s firm were forornmrers and 
cre-ators ; other thms followed lalei- in 
then footsteps. 

Beit was deeply interested in the scheme 
of northern eNpaiision wliich ilhode.s 
had formed early in Ins South African 
career. On the formation (24 Oot. 1889) of 
the British South Africa Company for Ihe 
adinmistralinn of the extensive territory 
afterwards known as Pdiodesia, Beit became 
an original director. Ho finst visited tho 
country in 1891, entering the country hy 
the old Tnli route, and travelling by 
Victoria to Hartley. He joined later the 
boards of the various Rhodesian railway 
oompanies. His loyal support of Rhodes 
had its penalties. Like all who had 
a great stake in the Transvaal, he sym- 
pathised vrith the reform movement in 
Johaimesburg of 1895 and shared the 
general impatleiioo with the inde of 
President ICixiger. Beit was concerned with 
Rhodes in placing Dr. (later Sir) Stan 
J arae.wn with an armed force on tho Trans- 
vaal border (Deo. 1895). After nebulous 


intrigue with Johannc.'.jburg there followed 
the raid into tho Transvaal. Beit’.s share in 
tlub blunder cost him 2OO,0OOL Cottijuved 
for his part in tho traiiaaol.ion by tho 
Brilish South Africa coinmittoo of Ihe 
House of Commoiw in 1897, ho ro- 

sigiicd his direotoj'Kljij) of tho Oliarlerod 
Company, although Iho oomuiittee vo- 

liovcd him of any suspicion that ho 
acted from an unworthy financial motive. 
During tho South African wiu' of 1899- 
1902 ho spout immeiiHo suiua on tho 

imperial light horse luul on iho oijuipmcmt 
of the imperial yooinanry, and bel'oro and 
after tho war ho })Lmrcd moiroy into laud 
settlement, immigration, and kindred 

8ohomo.s for tho dovelopunent of South 
Afiica. 

I Meanwhile Beit pursued otlior iutci'csfo 
than polities or commoreo. With a genuine 
love of boautiful things ho formed from 
1888 onwards, under tho giudanco ol 
Dr. Bode, diroctor of lUo Berlin Museum, 
a fine colloctioii of pictures and woj'ks of 
art, inoluding Italian Renaissance hioiiMH. 
Ho finally houaod those troasiu'es iii a 
manhion in Park Lane, which Eimlaco 
Balfour built for him in 189,5. Of painting 
ho had a thorough knowledge, and among 
his pictures wuro tho ‘ Lh'ocligal Hon ’ 
series of Murillo, six picture, s (loiiuirod 
from Lord Dudley’s Gallery, a,nd many 
of the finest oxiimjdca of tlio Dutch and 
Engliah .schools. 

On Rhodes’.^ death in March 1902 Ueii. 
succeeded to muoh of his friend’s pa.sition. 
Ho hecamo the chief figure on tho boards 
of Ihe De Bon.s 0(nn])any and of tho 
Chartered Company, wliich ho rejoined in 
that year. He warn also one (jt Rhorlea’B 
trustee, H under his will. In Ml these 
capraoitiea ho faithfully ondoavouved to 
do what Rhodes would luivo done. His 
health had long been lonblo, and in the 
autumn of 1902, when ho visited fioulh 
Africa for the purpose of o.xaniining — wiili 
admhablo results in tho future--lho 
organisation of Rhodesia, ho had a, stroke 
of paralysis at, Johaniio.sburg. 'rhi'ough 
Dr. Jameson’s .skill he rallied, but never 
recovered. But his interests wore un- 
slackcned. Ho identified himself with tho 
niovoments for a bettor undoi'stnnding with 
Germany and for tarilT reform. He boro 
wilnoss to his enlightened colonial inti)rc,sta 
by founding at Oxford in 1005 tho Beit 
irrqfessorsMp of colonial history and the 
Beit assistant lootiiroahip in colonial 
history, besides giving a nuin of money 
to the Bodleian Libraiy for additions to 
ita collections of books on colonial history. 
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lu tlie early iapring ol 1906 ho waa aoiit 
to Wiesbaden on account of heart troulde. 
By his ovni wish he was brought lionic to 
England, a dying man, and passed away 
at hia country residcjice, Tewhi Water in 
Hertfordshire, on 16 July. Ho was buried 
in the ohurchyard there. 

Bolt, \vho was unmarried, was survived 
by Ilia mother, two aiaters, and his younger 
brother Otto, and tvhile providing liberally 
for various relatives and friends bo left the 
residue of Ida fortune tiO liis brother. At 
the samo time his public benefactions, 
amounting in value to 2,000,OOOZ., were 
impressive alike by their generosity to 
England and Germany, and by their 
broadtli of view. To the Imperial College 
of Technology, London, w’aa allotted 50,000/. 
in cash and Do Beers shares, valued at 
the testator’s death at 84,840/. 15s. To 
Eihodosia, ioi' purposes of od\ioation and 
charity, 200,000/. was lictiueathod to be 
administered by tru.stces. King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund and the trustees of G\iy’p 
Hospital were loft 20,000/. each. Rhodes 
UnivL'i'sity at Grahamstowir received 
25,000/., Rhodes Memorial Fund 10,000/., 
and the Union Jack Club, London, 10,000/. 
Fluids for Ijenefaeliouu iu the Transvaal, in 
Kimberley, and tlie Cape Colony were also 
estaliliahed. Two sums oi 20,000/. wore 
left lo his oxooutors for dislributioii to the 
charitie.H of London and Hamburg ro- 
sjjeotivoly. Finall 3 '- 1,200,000/. jiassed lo 
truntee.s for the exlonsion of railway and 
telegraph communication in South Africa, 
ivith a view to forwarding the enterprise 
Imown as the Capo to Cairo railway. With 
admirable sagacity Beit made his public 
bequG.sls elastic. Thus, while bequeathing 
an estate at Hamburg as a ])lcamiro-grountl 
to the people of that city, he provided 
that lwonl 3 ’' years lalur Hamburg might 
realise the estate and ajipB' Iho proceeds 
to smell olher public objects as might 
seem desiirable. 1’wo of the bequests — 
200,000/. for a university at Jobannasburg 
and 50,000/. do.stincd for an Jnatilute of 
Medical Seioncas— lap.sed into the residuary 
estate owing to the Boliomes in c|uestion 
being abandoned, but Mn Otto Beit iu- 
tiunitcd hia iiitentioii of devoting the 
200,000/. to university education in South 
Africa, and the 60,000?. 'was made by him 
the nncloua of a fund of 2L5,000/., with 
which he founded in 1900 thirty AUrod 
Beit fellowships for medical research in 
memory of Iho lesln.ior. Beit also left 
to the National Gallery the pictmc known 
as ‘Lady Cookhixrn and her Children,’ 
by Sir Joshua Re 3 moldB ; and to the 
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Kaiacrliehe Musoiiiu in Berlin another by 
Sir Joshua, ‘Mis. Boone and her Daughter,’ 
together witli Ills bronze statue ‘Hercules’ 
by Bolluiuolo. Hia iaigo Majolica plate 
from llio .service ol ra.abella d’Eato was 
bequeathed to the Hamburg iMu'ieiim, 

A vxcaltliy fiuancier ol almoriiial intuition 
and jiower ol memoiy, combiued with 
Gcimatt thoroughness ot method. Belt had 
nothing in common with the fmaiieial 
magnate. Ho was no speculatov in any 
ordinary sense, acquiring propert}' whether 
on the Rand or elsewhere solely with the 
object of seriously developing it. Ho did 
not gamblo, and advice on sjioculativo in- 
vestments which he ahwys gave reluctantly 
was far from infallible. Shy and retiring 
to excess, ho was devoid of social ambition, 
and was little known beyond a small circla 
ol intimates who iuolnded men in the liiglr 
position of Lord Rosebet}' and Lord Hal- 
dane. An active s 3 onp,Uhy with every 
form of sutfering and an ardent belief in 
groat causes led liim to disiribule vast 
suiiia ot money, but his bonotaotion,s -werB 
always made privately wi(h rare sclf- 
olfaoemont. He was tho target through 
life for mntsh undeserved abuse. The 
forma of tho will give tho time lueasuro of 
hi.s character. 

A sl.atno was unveiled at Salisbury, 
Rhoclc.sia, on 11 May 1911. 

[I’orsonal knowledge ; ^irivato intormation 
li'om, among others, Mr. Otto Beit, Sir .fiilius 
Wernber, Bart., and Sir Starr -Janieson ; Sir 
Lewis Miehcli, Lifi' of Cecil Rhoilca; The 
Tiiue.s, 17 July and 21 July 1906 (account ot 
wiUj.] 0. \V. B. 

BELL, CHARLES FREDERIC 
MOBERLY (1847-1911), manager of ‘Tho 
TimcH,’ born iu Alexandria on 2 April 
1847, was youiigeat child of Thomas Boll, 
of a firm of Egyptian merchants, who was 
on liis mother’s side first cousin of George 
Moborly [q. v.j, bishop of Salialniry. 
Moherly Bell’s mother wa.s Hester Louisa, 
daughter ot ono David, by a sister of the 
Miss Williiim.s who ncoompanied lady 
Hester Rtanliopo [q. v.] on her sojourn in 
the Eant. Tho 1,wo Misses Williams wore, 
it is said, wards of William Pitt- Lady 
Hostel' was Mrs. Boll’a godmother. An 
accmiiplishod muaioian and above tho 
average of her tiino and sex in general 
cultivation, Mrs. Bell first maimed a naval 
chaplain named Dodd, and by him. had a 
son who beoamo a gcnortil in the Indian 
army. By her second ■marriage -with 
Thomas Boll she had. four children who 
grew to maturity, but only the youngest 
displayed strildng ability. 

K 
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Boili BnlJ’s pHrerUa cLLticl when he waa 
a child, and lie was sout to England to bo 
brought up by an aunt who lived in Claphain. 
He attended lor a time a littlo day school 
in Siockwcll, and altcrwnids went to a 
Bchuol kept by the Rev. William Clayton 
Groerio at Wallasey in Chesliire, w'here he 
was cliiefly clistinguishecl by iii.s aptitude 
lor mathematics. He was engaged in 
preparation for tho Indian civil service 
wdion he developed a tpiidencjf to con- 
sumption and w'us sent back (o Egypt 
in 1865. I’lieie he entered tho .service 
of Ilia father’s old firm, Teel & Co., in 
iiJe.sandi'ia, and in 1S73 ho w.a.s admitted 
as a partner. 

But his heart was never in business, and 
a taste and aptitude for journalism had 
already asserted themselves. Even in his 
schoolday.s he had been in the habit, it is 
said, of writing to the newspa])era ; and 
having auocecded immediately after his 
arrival in Egypt m I860 hi establisliing 
an informal ootinedion with ‘The Times,’ 
he lost no opportunity of practising bis 
pen as an occasional correspondent. Ho 
left the firm of Peel & Co. in 1875, and 
thenceforth devoted his main onorgies to 
journalism. Always an omnivorous reader, 
he had continued Jus oducatioii during tho 
years ho .spent in bnsine.ss and with practice 
had acrpiired a fluent and vivacious style. 
With the opening of the Suez Canal and the 
advonturOLUS finance of Ismail, tho Khedivo. 
Egypt was now becoming a .subject of 
international interest, and Boll’a ready and 
incisive pen and access to ‘The Times,’ 
coupled with liis political insight and Ms 
loiowlcdge of ail the actors on the stage 
of Egyptian politics, soon made him a 
power, hi company with two friends he 
founded the ‘ Egyptian Gazette ’ (1880), 
long tho only successful English newspaper 
in Egypt. Ills great opportunity came with 
the Arabi revolt ot 1882 and the subse- 
quent British occupation. He had now been 
recognised by ‘ The Times ’ as ‘ Our own 
correspondent,’ and one of Ms greatest 
achievements in that capacity was Ms 
telegraphic description of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, at which he was present 
on hoard the Condor with Lord Charles 
Bere.sford. In 1884, when he was about 
to start with the Gordon relief expedition, 
he met with a serious accident, wMch 
detained Mm in hospital to Ms intense 
chagrin and left Mm slightly lamed for 
life. He continued, however, at Cairo 
to play a prominent part in the events by 
wliiolx the Egyptian question ivas gradually 
unrav'etlod. ‘ He was an ideal corre- 
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spondout,’ ‘ Ttic Times’ w'roto of him aflor 
bis death, ' alert in oli.-icrviilion, quick aiitl 
sagacious in judgment, prompt in e.vocution, 
rapid and 3'et never slovenly in composition, 
never sparing himself and never Ictling 
an opportunity slip. IIo kiunv ovciyoiic 
ivoilh knowing in Egypt, and eiijoycxL tlio 
coiilidenco of all who icuow him. II i.s no 
secret that Lord Cromer had a wnrin 
personal regard for liiiii and always eiiiei-- 
lainod a higli opinion of his sagacity, 
regarding liis judgment on Egypliaii alkiiia 
as jn-e-cuiiiioiitly sound and ccoeplionally 
well informed.’ His interest in Egyptian 
politic.s embraced the welfare of the Egyptian 
people as well as the international relation. 
Ho piihliahed in these years ‘ Khedives 
and Pashas,’ an appreciation of iho leading 
Egyptian personalities of the time, in 1884 ; 
a pamphlet on ‘ Egyptian Eimince ’ in 
1887 ; and ‘ Erom Pharaoh to Fellah,’ a 
series o£ historical and dc.scriptivo sketches, 
in 1888. 

In 1800 he was siiminoiiod lo England 
b5'- the chief proprietor of ‘The Times’ to 
take up the post of manager in bucoession 
tg John Cameron MacDonald, who had 
recently died. The moment was critical 
in the Iristory of tlio jinper, for it had sulforod 
a heavy lo.ss of moiioj' anil a sorioua Mow to 
its iirestigo during the proceedings, (lion 
just concluded, of llie I’arnell oomiuisfuon. 
Bell (hrew himself inin the task of ro|)airing 
the damage, financial and other, with the 
energy of a giant. Dovolion to the intore.sta 
of ‘ The Times ’ soon grew with him lo bo 
a religion- Ho was proud of iia pmvor and 
influence and of its long record ot juiblic 
service, and ho had a deoji convict ion of 
the iinportanoo of upholding its lic.st tradi- 
tions and BO maintaining its olliciency an a 
regulating force in English pulilio life. He 
brought to his new task, at which lie (oiled 
with little rest for tho remainder of his life, 
an acute and ingenious mind, great quiolmess 
of apprehension, uiBight into charaoler, 
unfailing resource, and executive ability of 
a liigh order. Ha laboured inccsaauiJy 
to improve its husinosa oi'gani,sation. 
During Ms management au independent 
literary organ, ‘Literature,’ ran in associa- 
tion udlh the newspaper from 1897 to 1901, 
when it was replaced by a wcoldy ‘ Lilorary 
Supplement’ to ‘The Times’; other 
supplements, ‘ Ehianoial and Ooimncrcial ’ 
and ‘ Engineering,’ were suhsoquontly 
added. Bell was the first lo osiablish a 
system of wireless press ineasages aoros.s 
the Atlantic. Hi.s interest in foreign 
affairs was always especially keen, and ho 
was able to effect many uolahle improve- 
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menta in the oi'ganiaation of ‘ The Times ’ 
service in that held. He was an ardent 
imperiali.at, and by his erealion or 
imjji'ovement of news services as well as 
by his personal iiiflueiico ho did no little 
to fni'lhcr lhal cause. 

Bell’s overflowing energies prompted him 
to utilise the resourec.s oi ‘ Tho Times ’ for 
many eiiteipriacs that were strictly beyond 
the bounds of journalism. Ho acquired for 
tho uow.spaper Iji 1896 the MS. and copy- 
right of Dr. Moritz Bu.sch’s ' Bi.smarck : 
Some Seoret Pago.s of hie History ’ which 
he published through Maomillans in 1898 
(3 vols.). But ‘The Times’ itself under- 
took an ambitious serie.s of publications, 
including ‘ The Timea Atlas’ (1895), a reprint 
oi the ninth edition of the ‘ Enoyclopredia 
Biitamrica’ (1898) with supplementary 
volumes (1902-3), and tho wcll-lnrowu 
‘ History of tho South African War.’ (7 vols., 
1900-9). Annthcr of BoH’h enterprisoa 
was ‘ Tho O’nues ’ Book Club, established in 
Soptoinbor 1906, wliioli provided a circid.at- 
ing libi'ary gtatuitou.sly for suhseriboi's to 
tire new.spap6r, frankly with a view to 
inorcaRing its cii'oulatiou. A fiirion.s con- 
flict lollowed wilh publisher.^ and book- 
sellers, who doomed their interests injured 
by the club’s jiractioo of selling oil' .socoird- 
hand copies soon after jniblicatiorr. Boll 
defended tho club’s position imiliiiclringly, 
and gave way only after two years’ stubborn 
resistance, fn the ooiirso of the struggle he 
attacked many publisliiirg methods, and ono 
result of Iris strenuous polemic was a general 
reduction in the selling prico of boolm. 

Down to 1908 ‘ The Tunes ’ was owned 
by a largo irrunbor of proprietors without 
definite liability, but legal proceedings 
arising out of oorrflicting rights compelled 
in that year a reconstitution on the prin- 
ciple of Irmiled liability, and it was mainly 
owing to Bell’s diplomacy and everlioirs 
that the transition w'as smoothly effected. 
When ‘The Times’ publislring company 
was formed in 1908 he became managing 
direotoj'. 

Of a commanding personality Bell was 
for many year’s a well-known Cguro in 
Dondon life, and society. In per.son he, rvos 
tall and massive of frame aird of a con- 
stitution that seemed irevor to know iU- 
ne,ss or fatigue. But unsparing laboiu' 
eventually weakened his heart, and he 
died suddenly in ‘The Times’ office, 
while writiirg a letter on some question of 
newspaper copyright on 6 April 1911. He 
was birricd m Brompton cemetery. 

Ho mawied in 1875 Ethel, eldest dau^ter 
of Rev, James Olmtaw’ay, by whom he had 


t-rvo sons arrd foirr daugliters ; the eldest 
daughter died before him. 

A portrait painted by Mr, Emile Firchs in 
1904- ts in tho poasession o£ BoU’s widow. 

[Tho Trnie.s, li April lilll ; Erroycl. Brit,, 
II til edit., e.v. Nenspairers and Biibliblriiig ; 
family iiilorniatioii and personal knowledge.] 

W. E, i\I. 

BELL, HORACE (1839-1903), oivil 
eugmeor, born in Dondon on 17 June 
1839, was son oi George Bell, morohant, of 
Harley Street, London, by hi,s wife Eranoes 
Dade, of Norfolk. Educated in Franco 
and at Louth, Lincolrisliu'e, ho began 
engineering at fifteen, under Mr. John 
Wilson, in Westminster, served as appren- 
tice to Messrs. D. Cook & Company of 
Glasgow', and spent some time later in 
the workshops ol the Caledonian rail- 
way. Ailcr employment on the London, 
Cliiilham and Dover railway ho entered 
tho Indian public works department as a 
probationary assistant engmoer on 1 July 
1862. At first ho was omiiloyed on tire 
Grand Trunk road in tho Central ProvincoK 
(1862-70). On 1 April 1866 he became an 
executive engineer, and in that capacity, 
after a few months on the Chanda railway 
survey, served on the Indore (1870), the 
Punjab Northern (1874), tho Bajputana 
(1876), and Neemucli (1878) state raihvays. 
On tho opening of the Punjab Northern 
in 1883 ho was mentioned in the list of 
officers employed, and was congr’atulated by 
the viceroy. Promoted a superintending 
engineer on 1 Jan. 1880 arrd a cliiof engi- 
neer, third class, on 22 Oct. 1800, and 
first class on 31 Jan. 1892, he was sue- 
cesaivoly (1881-4) olrief ongiirecr of the 
Dacca-Mynrerisingh raihvay surveys, and 
(1884-7) chief enginoer to the Tirho'ot state 
railway, of wlrich for a time he was also 
manager. Ho received in 1887 the thanks 
of the gover'nment of India for services 
in connection with tho completion of tho 
Gunduek bridge on that railway. His next 
employment was as engiiieer-in-oliief on tho 
surveys for tho Groat Wc.storn of India 
and the Mogal-Serai railways. From 8 Aug. 
1892 until his rotirement rn June 1894 he 
was consulting engineer to the government 
of India for state railways, acting for a 
short time as dirootor-goncral of railways. 

Bell published ‘ Railway Policy in India ’ 
(1894)j which dealt with Construotlonal, 
financial, and administrative matters. A 
paper by him, ‘ Recent .Railway Policy in 
India’ (1900), was reprinted fi'om the 
'Journal’ of the Society of Arts. For natives 
of India he published at Calcutta a ‘ Primer 
on the Govormhent of India ’ (3rd edit. 1803) 
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and ‘ Lawa oE Wealth ’ (1883) ; both were 
adopted in government schools. 

On leaving India ho eatahliahed himself 
as a consulting engineer in London, and 
under his guidance were carried out the 
youthern Punjab railway (6 feet 6 inches 
gauge), 1897, and the Nilgiri mountain 
railway, a rack railway of metre gauge 
opened in 1899 {Minutes of Proceedings 
Inst. Civ. Eng. c-vlv. 1). He wa.s elected an 
associate of the fnstitution of Civil Engineers 
5 March 1867, and a member 30 Jan. 1892. 
In 1897 he was elected to the council, on 
which he served until his death. He died 
at 114 Lexham Gardens, W., on 10 April 
1903, and was hurled in Bromptou cemetery. 
By liis wife Marcia Hapiier Ogilvy he had 
issue four sons and live daughters. One 
son and three danghtora aui'vived him. 

[Min. Pi’oo. lust. Civ. Eng. cliii. 319 ; 
Iho Times, 11 April 1903; History of Services 
of the Indian Public Works Dopartmont.] 

W. E. S. 

BELL, Sib ISAAC LOWTHIAH, &at 
baronet (1816-1004), metailurgioal chemist 
and pioneer in industrial entorpriso, born 
at Newcastle-on-Tyns on 16 Eeb. 1816, 
was eldest son (in a faniili’' of four sons 
and tlu’ea daughters) of Thoiuua Bell 
(1774-1843), a native of Lowhurat, Cum- 
berland, by his wife Cathciine (d. 1875), 
daughter of Isaac Lowthian of Newbiggin 
near Carlisle. Of his brothers, Thomas 
(1817-1894), who followed him in the 
management of the Walker works, took an 
active part in the early development of 
the Cleveland salt dopo.sits, whilst John 
(1818-1888), a practical geologist, gave 
valuable advice to Lowthian in con- 
nection with mming pu'opertie.s. Hi.s sister 
Mary Grace (d. 1898) man-iod George 
Hoiitledge [q. v.], the publisher, and 
Katherine (d. 1903) married William Henry 
Porter (d. 1896), to whom the original idea 
of the patent anchor is due. 

His father removed to Newcastle in 
1808 to enter the service of Messrs. Losh & 
Co., merchants, who were then launching 
out into the manufacture of both alkali 
and iron. In after years he joined the 
firm, which became known as MeBsm. Losh, 
Wilson & Bell, of the Walker Ironworks, 
Tyneside. The family of Bell’s mother 
had long been tenants of the Loshes of 
Wood.side, near Carlisle. To Ms parenks’ 
association with the Losh, family (one of 
whose members in conjunction with Lord 
Dundonald had pnoneered the Leblanc soda 
process in this country) Lowthian Bell owed 
his early introduction to ohomiaal and 
metailurgioal technology, then on the eve 
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of a period of rcm.ai'kablo development and 
.advance. His father, wluj early discerned 
the important bearing of physical soienco 
upjon industrial problems, gave his son 
,111 adorpuato training in pihysics and 
chemistry. After oomplelirig his school 
education at Bruce’s Academy, Nowcastlo, 
Boll spent some tiiuo in Germaiy', in Den- 
mark, at Edinburgh Univuisity, and at the 
Sorboime in Paris ; finally ho went to 
Marseilles to study a new piroooss tor llio 
manufacture of alk.ali. 

Ill 1 83.3, .'it the ngu of nineteen, Lowthian 
Bell eiilcrcd, under Ms father, the office of 
Messrs. Lo.sh, HTLson & Boll, in NowoasHc, 
and a year later joined Ms fathcL' at the 
firm’s ironworks at Walkoi-. In 1827 
there had been erected at those works 
what was considered then to bo a very 
powei'tul rolling mill capable of turning out 
100 tons per week of bar iron ; the piuddling 
pirooess was installed in 1833, and five 
years later there wa.? added a second mill 
for rolling rails. John Vaughan, (ho super- 
inlendeutof this mill, by virtue ot Ms liiar- 
aotor and piractioal Imowlorlgc about iron, 
exercised on the young man a piowoiiul direct- 
ing influonoe. In 1842, owing to a sliorlago 
of pig iron, the firm clcoidecl to jmt (kuvii 
a blast furnace pilmit, the crocliim ol which 
wascarriedout under HoirsHupicrintondcnco. 
The first Cmmaec was desigiu'd fur smelting 
mill cinder, but on the addition of a socoml 
furnace in 18M experiments wore made, 
extending over twelve months, witlx Cleve- 
land ironstone from the neighbourhood ol 
Grosmont. The use of Clovoland ore was 
for the time abandoned, but tlioso initial 
experiments at Walker pre]iared tho way 
lor the opiening-up ul tho Cleveland ii-on 
industry some six years later. 

In 1842 Boll niarriod Margaret, .second 
daughierof Hugh Leo I’attinsun [q. v.J, the 
chemical raanufaoturer. In 1859, in [lart- 
nership with M.s f.athor-in-law, ho starl.ed 
chemical works at WaRhington near Gatos- 
licad, where lie built a house and roside-d 
for nearly twenty years. 

About 1866 a single bla.Rfi furaaco ailjoln- 
ing tho chemical works was built by Bull in 
partnership with others, and the exhaust 
steam from the blowing ciigino.s was 
utilised for heating water (o lie used in 
Pattiuson’s white lead process. Thofurnaco 
was blown out in 1876. There was also 
established about 1860, afc WasMngixm, a 
manul'aclory of aluminium under a very 
ingenious pirocess discovered by the dis- 
tinguished Erench chemist St. Claire 
Beville. Tins was tho earliest and for many 
years the only source of aluminium in 
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this count r3'. Imj3rovcmoni.s in uianii- 
faotaro rendered Deville’s process obsolete, 
and tlie works wore abandoned betorc 1880. 
In 1874 Boll sold his interest in the 
Washington business to his partners, who 
incluflod Bobort. Stirling Newall [q. v.], 
husband ot hi.s wife’s si.ster. 

Meanwhile Bell’s uiain energies wore 
occupied elsewhere. On 1 Aug. 1844 ho 
and his two brothej's, Thomas and Jolin, 
leased a blast furnace at Wylam-on-Tjuio 
from Christoplior Blackett, thus inaugu- 
rating the firm of Bell Brothers, and next 
year, on tho death of Ms father, Lowlhian 
Bell also as.snmed the cMef direction ot the 
Walker works. Tho furnace at Wylam 
had been built in 1836 on linos typical of its 
epooli, and it continued in working until 
1863, when it was finally blown out. 

At Wylam tho trials oL Cleveland ore 
whieh Boll had begun at Walker continued 
under his dirootifui. Deforo long Mes.sr.s. 
Bolcko\r & Vairghan, at their Witton Park 
furnaco.s (county Durham), commenced 
to smelt Clsveland ore with such success 
that they dooidod to erect three blast 
furnaces near Middlesbrough in close 
proximity to tho now oro supplies. Boll 
was not slorr' to profit by this example. 
In 18511 his firm acquired a lease, from tho 
Ward-Jackson family, of iinporl.'int ore 
supplies at Normanby, and ultimately, 
in 1854, they s1 arted their Claronco works, 
with ihree blast fiirnaoea, on tho north 
bank of tho Tee.s opposite Middlesbrough, 
then a very small and newly incorporated 
borough. The only rival works in tho 
district were those of Messi-s. Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Company and of Messrs. Coch- 
rane & Company. These three firms were 
the pioneers of the Cleveland industry. 

Early difficullies arose over tlie, carriage 
of the ore. Messrs. Bolckow & VMughan 
supported the endeavour of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company, an 
undertaking in which Messrs. Jo.seph and 
Henry Pease had a very largo interest 
[see ' PuASJS, Edwaed], to monopolise 
the carriage of tho whole of the Cleve- 
land ironstone. In becoming lessees of 
tho Normanby royalty and in building 
tho works at Clarence tho Bells had asso- 
ciated themselves with Kaliih Ward Jack- 
son, the younger brother of the tenant for 
life of the Noimanby ealale. Jackson hod 
taken an .active part in the development 
of the West Hartlepool Harbom- and 
Railway Company, which’" had acquired 
collieries in the county of Durham. In 
tho result Messrs, Bell joined JaolESon in 
promoting the oonstruotion of another 


railway, tlie Cleveland Railway, to bring 
the ironstone to the banks of tho Tees. 
The fliut portion of this railway, seven 
miles in length, ran from Normanby 
through the Jackson estate to the Nor- 
manby jetty on tho river Teen, where 
the ironstone wa.s shipped in barges to a 
wMirf at Clarenoo on tho Durham side. 
Parliamentary sanction was only obtained 
alter repeated severe and expensive oonteshs. 
It ia said that the aovoii milo.s of railway 
cost the builders 3.5,000?. in Parliamentary 
expenses alone. A jrropoaed extension of 
the railway from Normanby to Skelton 
and then to Loftus with a view to developing 
other property was Eigain tho subject ot 
very severe Parliamentary oontosts. Tho 
re.sult, however, was common.surate with 
the expenditure, for the great field of iron- 
stone lying to the south and east of Guis- 
boroiigh was thereby oponod. Tlio Skelton 
extension of the railway enabled Bell 
Brothers to obtain in 1858 an important 
tract of iron.stone on the Skelton estate. 
There tho littlo-lmoxvn bod of ironstone, 
ten feet tliiok, had been rookonod so far from 
any railway that it would riiiu anyone who 
undertook to work it. Limostono quarries 
were also acquired in Weardalo, imtil 
ultimately the firm owned all the supplies 
of raw material required for their Clai'ence 
works. 

A groat depression of trade followed 
the Cleveland developments. Jackson’s 
speculative enterprises wore ruined, and 
tho West Hartlepool Harbour and P„ail- 
way Company went into liquidation. BeU 
Brothers acquired certain of the company’s 
colliery properties and these the firm 
subsequently developed largely and added 
others to them. Tliei North Eastern 
Railway Company took over the railway 
and harbour, and also pnroha.sod by nego- 
tiation the Cleveland raihvay. As a part 
of the transaction Lowtliiaii Bell became 
a director of tho North Eastern in 1866, and 
held the office till death. 

Subsequently Boll’s firm turned its 
attention to fhe maniifacturo of steel. 
As a result of expciimonts on a large scale 
for the utilisation of Cleveland pig iron in 
the manufaof.ure of steel, open hearth 
furnaces were erected at Clarence, and steel 
was first made there in Jan. 1889. After 
carrying on the laauufaoture for two years. 
Bell and Ms partners satisfied themselves 
of the feasibility of their plan, and entering 
into negotiation with Messrs. Dorman, Long 
& Co., a leading firm of manufacturers who 
were among the first to manufacture rolled 
steel girders in this countey, they forpaed M 
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1800 ail iimalgam.'ition, and important alecl 
ivorks ivcre bii ilt at Clarenoo. 'I’lio Clarciuie 
woi'kt. are now producing about 1000 tons 
of pig iron daily, and 4000 tons of ingots 
and 2400 tons of finished steel wccldy. 

Yet another industry was added later 
lo the wide range of the firm’s activities. 
The discovery (during boring operations 
for water) of rock salt at a depth of 1200 
feet below the surface on the south side 
of the river Toos by Messrs. Boickow & 
Vaughan iii 1802 induced Messrs. Bell Bros., 
in 1874. lo siiilc a bore-holo near their 
Olarenoe wfirks. The result was that salt' 
was encountered at a depth of 1127 feel 
liclow the surface ; the salt bed .at tliis 
point being about eighty feet tinck and 
cstiin.aled to ooutain about 200,000 tons to 
the acre. It was not, however, until 1881, 
when Thomas Bell suggested (after inde- 
pendent thought) the adoption of a special 
mods of winning the salt, whicli (a.s ho sub- 
hcquently found) had been long practised 
near Nancy, that the firm proceeded to 
realise tliis new asset. Two years later 
they wore making 320 tons of salt per week. 

The firm of Boll Biv itliers in all its branches 
became in Lowthiaii Bell’s lifotiiue a 
gigantic concern employing in its mines, 
oolHorios, and ironivorks some 6000 work- 
people. Bell was ahvays active in numerous 
directions beyond the immediate and varied 
calls of business. Ho ooiistantly travelled 
abroad, and closely studied t,h® conditions 
of iron manufacture in foreign countries, 
espoeially in America. His work in applied 
science almost o^■oelled in imjiortanco liis 
labours as an industrial pioneer. In both 
capacities his eininenco was soon imivensally 
acknowledged. Taking an active part in 
the cstablisinnent of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1869, ho filled tho office of 
president during 1873-6, and was llio first 
recipient of the Bessemer gold medal in 
1874. He helped to found in 1888 tho 
Irisiiiulion of Mining Engineers, of which 
ho was president in 1904. Ho was also 
president of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers (1884), of the British Iron Trade 
Aasodatjon in 1886 and of tho Society of 
Cliemical Industry (1889). In 1896 be was 
awarded the Albert medal of the Society 
of Arts, and in 1900 the George Stephen- 
son modal from (he Iiislitution of Civil 
Engineers, as well as a Telford premium 
for a paper on rails in Groat Britain. 

Bell’s scientiflo attainments rank very 
high. ‘ Eor the last fifty years of lu.s life 
ho had few superiors in general Iniowledge 
of chemical metallurgy and ho was an 
unrivallod authority on the blast furnace 
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and the seientino jn-oocsscs of its oporation ’ 
(cf. liny. Soo. Proa. 1907, ji. xvii). Between 
1869 and 1894 he embodied in jiapcrs in 
the Iron and Stool Institute’s ‘Journal’ 
the results of exhaust ivo exporimoutal re- 
searches. Among tho most important 
wore: ‘The Dovolopmcnt of Heat and 
its Appropriation in Blast Ifuniaeos of 
Difforent Dimcu.sinn3 ’ (1800); ‘Chemical 
Pkonomona of Iron Smelting ’ (1871 and 
1872); ‘The Sum of Heat utilised in 
siuelHiig Clovclaud Ironstone’ (1876); 

‘ The Separation of Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, 
and Bho.sphorUH, in the Retiiiing ami 
Puddling likirnnee, and in t.lio Bos, seiner 
Converter’ (1877); ‘Tim So|iaration of 
Phosplioru.s from Pig Iron’ (1878); and 
‘ On the Value of Excoasive Addition to tho 
Temperature of tho Air used in Smelling 
Iron’ (1883). 

The outcome of Bell’s e.xporiinoni al 
rosearchos upon blast fuinaoe ])raotioo, in 
wliioh ho rvas assisted by Dr. 0. B. A. 
Wright, was published in 1872 in his 
clas.sical ‘Chemical PJionoineiia of Iron 
Smelting; an experimental and ])melioal 
examination of tlio circnmblinieoH which 
determine the oajiaeity of tho blast furiuiuo, 
tho tomporatnro of tho air and the ])i'opor 
condition of the materials to bo operated 
upon ’ (translated into Eroiicli, Gorman and 
Swedish). In his research on Iho blast tiir- 
naco he had taken full advautiigoofconloin- 
porary research and invention and advanced 
beyond them. lie explained tho economy 
of hot blast which James Beaumont Ncilson 
fq. v. I domonatrated in 1828, ami indieati'd 
the limits beyond winch it could not bo 
pushed in praolico ; Bunsen and PJa3dair, 
fjy tho analysis of tiro gases at vai'ious 
levels of tho furnaoo, Iiari proved Ilio main 
source of avoidable loss in cui'i'ont blast 
practice, and had clncidatod tho chemistry 
of the jri'ocoaa ; Bell ampUfied and cum- 
ploled their work both by calabliahing a 
true, basis for estimating Iho ‘ heat balam'o ’ 
of tlio furnace, and by determining once and 
tor all tho main sequence of tho fheniicai 
changes as tho dosoonding charge) of ore, 
fuel, and flux mot tho ascending furnaco 
gases ; finally ho supplemontcd tlio inven- 
tions of rogcneralivo stoves made during 
1800-5 by Edward Alfred Oowpor (c/, 1895) 
and Thomas Whitwoll, -which rendered 
high blast temperatures possible and led to 
the eonstruction of much larger furnaooa ; 
Bell doraonstralod on aeiontifio grounds how 
far the furnace dimension could bo increased 
in tho interest of fuel economy, apart 
from_ any [purely moclianical diftioultios. 
In his book he fully expounded the varioui^ 
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liiws which regulate the process of iron- | 
smelting. He sho^ved that no advantage 1 
can po.ssibly accrue from an increase in 
height or capacity of the fiu'iiace beyond the 
limits which would permit of tho gases 
leaving the tlu-oat at a temperatiu'o of 
about 300° contigrarlo. The accmnulatcd 
experience of tho fortjr years since Bell wrote 
has abundantly confirmed tho general 
validity of his oonoluaions. 

Boll’s next separate publications were 
the fi'uit of his study of the American u'on 
industry. Their titles were ‘ Notes of a 
Visit to Coal and Iron Bfinea and Works in 
tho United States’ (ISIfi), and ‘Report on 
the Iron ManufacUne of the United States 
of America, and a Compariaon of it with that 
of Great Biitaiii’ (1877). To a volume on 
tho American industry, irublished by the 
Iron and Steel In.stitute in 1890, he con- 
tributed a pajjoi, ‘ On the American Iron 
Trade and ils Progioss duiing Si.vtoen Yeans.’ 

In 1884 wa.s published, in London and 
New York, Bell’s second great scientific 
treatise, ‘ Tho Principles of the Manu- 
facture of Iron and Stool,’ for which he 
received in 1892 the Howard tjuinqnenuial 
prize of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
I-Io had acted as a juror at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, when he received tho legion of 
honour, and this work wa.s his report made 
at the reque.st of the board of management 
of the British [ron Trade Association, on 
the oouditiori of tho manufacture of iron 
and steel, a.s illustrated by the Paris ox- 
liibits. Tho book reviewed tho economic 
condition of the industry as well as the 
scientilio aspects of tho actual manufactur- 
ing iirocesses. At tho close he made an 
authoritative comparison of the economic 
conditions of the principal iron-producing 
countries, a favourite subject of his study, 
while a suggestive review of the problems 
connected witli the elimination of im- 
purities from pig iron included an account 
of his own experiments on the phosphorus 
eluninatiun in the manufacture of steel 
in the Bessemer convertor (see Thomas, 
Bidnbt Gilohuist]. Bell evolved a method 
of elimination which was for a time used 
at Woolwich, at Krupp’s works in Essen 
(where, however, it had boen independently 
invented), and also in the United States. 
But it was superseded by the final develop- 
ment of the basic Bessemer process patented 
by Messrs, Thomas & Gilohrist in 1879. | 

Bell also found time for many offices 
in public life. He was twice mayor of 
Nevvoastlo-on-Tyne, in 1854-5 and again in 
1802-3, and deputy lieutenant and high 
sheriff for the county of Durham in 
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1884. In 1868 he contested in the liberal 
iuleiest without suooc,s.s the eonatilucncy 
of North Durham, but was returned witli 
(Sir) Charles Mark Palmor [q. v. SiippL II] 
on 14 Feb. 1874. This election was 
declared void on petition, Mid Boll was 
defeated at the Inllowing bye-eloction. 
Oil 29 July 187.5 he was, however, returned 
for tho HartlopooLs, and lie sat in parlia- 
ment for that coii.stituoiiey till the dissolu- 
tion of 1880, but took little part in its 
jiroccedings. In recognition of lii.s many 
seivicca to Boience and iiidiiatry, ho was 
elected F.R.S. in 1875, and on 21 July 1885, 
on the nomination of Gladstone, he re- 
ceived a baronetcy. He was made an lion. 
D.C.L. of Durham (1882), LL.l). of Edin- 
burgh (1893) and Dublin, and D.iSc. of Leeds 
University (1904). He was an active 
promoter and supporter of the Armatrong 
College at Newcastle, and a lower which he 
gave to the building is called by his name. 

His intellectual vigour ivas unimpaired to 
the end of his long life; bo died on 20 Deo. 
1901 at his resklonoo, Rounton Grange, 
Northallerton, and ivas buried at Rounton. 

Bell’s wife died in 1886, and in her memory 
ho dedicated to public uses iiis house, 
Washiiiglon Hall, and its grounds ; it is now 
used as a homo for wolfs and strays of that 
city under tho name of Dame Margaret’s 
Homo. Of his two sons and three diiughtors 
his oldest son, Hugh Bell, siicoeoded liim 
both ill tho baronetcy and in the direction 
of tho firm. His second son, Charles 
Lowthiaii, h. 24 March 1853, died on 8 Feb. 
1906, His second damhter manied the 
Hon. Edward Lyulph Hanley, now Lord 
Sheffield. 

BeU’s portrait was twice painted by 
Henry Tanworth Wells — in 1865 and in 
1894; the earlier picture now belongs to 
Lord Sheffield, and tho later picture w'as 
presented by ‘friends in Great Britain, 
Europe and America ’ to the corporation of 
Middlesbrough. Sir Hugh Boll possesses 
a replica of the second portrait, logetlier 
with a painting by Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., which was i>resonted to Bell by tho 
electors of the Hartlepoola. A fifth portrait, 
by Fi'ank Bramley, A.R.A., ivaa painted 
for tho North Eastern Railway Company, 
and is in the company’s offices at York. 

IProc. Roy. See., 1907, A. xv ; ,loum. 
Iron and Steel Inat., 1904, ii. 426 ; Trans. 
Inst. Mui. Eng., 1903 ; Engineering, 23 Deo. 
1904 ; also Mr. GrovillB.Tonoa’s papers, MeastS. 
Boll Bros. Blast Furnaces froiii 1844 to 1908 
in Jourii. Iron and Steel lust., 1908, iii, B9 ; 
Burke’s Baronatago ; private infomatiou.] 

W. A. B. 
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BELL, Jx\]\LEH (1824-1908), chemi&t, 
born in co. Armagh in 1824, was educated 
priraicly and at University College. 
Loudon, vlierc ho studied inal hematics 
and olumiintry, the lattoi- under llr. Alex- 
ander William Williamson [q. v. Bupjil. 11). 
In 1846 ho booauio an as.sislant m (he 
Inland Revenue Lahoiatory at Somerset 
House, whicli had been ostablished to carry 
out the pioUsioiiH ol the Tebaceo Act of 
1812, and vas auccessivoly deputy i)i’i)ioi- 
pal from 1867 to 1874, and principal fumv 
1874 till his lesiguiition in 1894. The uork 

01 the laboralory a as not long lOsLiielod 
to the exaniiiui’tion of tobacco, hut «as 
extended to the value of hreuing materials, 
the denaturing ol alcohol for use in manu- 
facture, and other matters affecting the 
e.xoise. TVdien the Eood and Drugs Act of 
1872 vas! amended in 1873, Boll vva.s made 
ohouiiea] relereo when disputed analyses of 
food (reie hroughf. hoforo the magistrates. 
Ill this capacity he elaborated methods 
for analysing choruically such articles of 
food aa came uithiii the operation of the 
Act, and in this work lie made a high 
acieutifie reputation, Boll was also con- 
sulting clromiat to Ihe Indian govciniueiit, 
1869-94. His researches into the grape 
and malt foimonts uerc published in the 
‘Exeko Officers’ Alamuil’ (1865) and in the 
‘Journal of the Cheniical Society’ in 1870. 
Many of Lis general rc\%ults wore endjodicd 
in his work on 'The Analysts and Adult t'r- 
ation of Foods’ (3 pts, 1881-.'!; German 
trail, si.. Berlin, lSS2-ri). Hia ' Oliomiatry 
of Tobacco’ (1887) is another valuable seicn- 
tific study. Bell’s work was recognised 
in 1884 by' his election as F-R.S.. and he 
oldaincd the degree of I’h.D. from Mr- 
langen in J8S2 andrcceived the lion. D.iSc. 
from the Royal University' of Ji eland 
(ISSO). He ivaa made C.B. in 1889. He 
v-ast a member of ihe Playfah’ committee 
on British and foreign spirits, and served 
as president of the Institute of Chemisiry 
1888-91. Boll died at Hove on ,81 March 
1908, and was buried at EwoU. He 
married in 18S8 Elien {d. 1900), daughter 
of W. Reeco of Chester, and left issue one 
son, iSir William James Bell, alderman of 
the London oounty oounoil (1903-7), who 
poa,seBscs a portrait in oils of his father, 
painted bj' W. V. Berhort in 1880. 

fProc, Boy. See., 82a 1909, p. v; Analyst, 
xxxiii, 1S7 ; Nature, Ixxvii. S39 ; The Timoa, 

2 April 1908. | R. S 

BELL, VALENTINE GRAEME (1839- 

1908), civil onginecr, born in London on 
27 June 1839, w'as younge,st son of William 
Bed, merchant, of Aldcrsgate Street, 


London, who was sub.soqucntly official 
assignee in banlrruptc}'. Educated at 
private schools, and .a ppi enticed in 18.5.5 
(o Me.s.si'.s. Wrm & Ifopkinson, engineers, 
of Manchester, lie became in 1859 a piijul 
of (Sir) James Biuiiloca [ip v. Sr\ppl. Tj. 
k’or Brunlccs he was re.sident engineer in 
1803-6 on ilie Cleveland railway in Vorlc- 
shiro. and in 18GG-8 on (lie Mont Geiiia 
raihvay (on Hie Fell system), lor whioli he 
.superintended Hie conatruel.ion of special 
loeomotivcs in Baris in 18(19-70. VVlule. 
ill charge of the Mont Cenis line lie relniilt 
lor tlio Freiieli govrriniient Hie roxie 
imperiak helvvieii St. Jean de Manrieimo 
and LansJeiionrg after its destrne.tiou by 
Good, He was elected a iiii’inber ol the 
Inslitntion ol' Civil Engineers on 4 May 
1809. la 1871 he sol up in private jiractico 
in Loiidou. In 1872-5 ho eai’ried oul. 
watorwork.s at Cadiz for a com[)any mIuoIv 
failed and involved liiiu pecuniarily. With 
Sir George Barclay Bvneo [q. v. Suppl. 1 IJ 
he oomstructocl, dui'iiig the same pei'iod, ii 
raihvay for Hie Cumpugiiie du cheniiii do 
for dll vir'U.v port do Mtuseillo. 

Jn 1880 Boll Look servioo under Hie 
colonial office in Jamaica, wdiero hi.s cliiel! 
profe.ssional work rvas done. ITiilil 1883 
he was engaged in recon.sti'iieting (he. 
government railway in Janinieti belAri'mi 
King.slon and Sjiautsli Town, c,\Leii(lii)g Hie 
line (o Ewarlon and Borus, and later to 
Monlego Bay and Bort Aul.onio. Tlio 
governor, Sir Henry Norman, wlio jp- 
cognised Bell’.s capacity and energy, ap- 
pointed him in 1880 a member of tho 
legislative council. Ne.xt year he beeariui 
director ot puhiio uorks and held the office 
for nearly twonty'-nue years wilU adinirahle 
resrilts. Under his rtiieetion Hie niileugi' 
of good roads was evtendecl Irotn 800 to 
near 2000; Ilf) bridges and moat of tho 
modern public building.^ were Imill, and 
w'orks for water .sup]ily, draiua.ge, and 
lighting wore carried out. lie uusuce<',ss[ul!y 
opposed with e-haraclorialio franknea.s tho 
transfer, in 1889, of the government railways 
to an American syndicate, wrhioh proved' a 
failure, tho governraont re.suming po.“soa,Mion 
in 1900. He was made C.M.G in 1903, 
Bell resigned his appoinimont in JVlareli 
1908, and rcturiied to England in failing 
lioalth. Ho died in London on 29 May 1 !)()8. 

He married (1) in 1804 Rr'heeca Id, 
1868), daughter of Alexander Bell li'ilHOu, 
M.D, ; and (2) in 1882 Emilio Goorgiiui, 
daughter of Francea Robertson Lynch, 
clerk of the IcgiRlativo council of Jamaica. 
By his first marriago lie had a daugliter 
and » son, Archihald Graeme, now diroolor 
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of public works in Trinidad, and by Hs 
second marriage he had two daughters 
and a son. 

[Min. Proo. Inst. Civ. Eug. olxxii. ; The 
Times, 1 June 1008. J IV. E. S. 

EELLAMV, JAMES (1819-1909), 
Pj-csident of St. .Tolin’s College, Oxloid, 
born on ,31 Jan. 1819 in Uio aoliool house of 
Mei'cliant Taylors’ School, then in Snftolk 
Lane, was elder son in the f.ainily of two 
sons and llireo daughters of James William 
Bellamy, B.D. The fatlier (of an old 
Huguenot family settled in Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire) was headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School from 1819 to 1815. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Cherry, B.D., headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London, from 1796 
to 1819. In 1822 the father, wliile 
still headmaster, beoamo vicar of Sellinge, 
ICent, a living which ho held till liis 
death in 1874. 'L’lia son .James entered 
Merchant 'laylors' School in .Juno 1826. 

‘ The Mercliant, Ta 3 dors’ Magazine’ 1833-4 
contains three poems by liim. OnH June 
1830 ho was elected scholar (leading 
to a foUou ship) at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, matj'ioulating on 27 June. In 
1841 Bellamy graduated B.A., with a 
second class in classics and a finst class in 
mafliomatios. He proceeded M.A. in 1815, 
B.D. in 1850, and D.D. in 1872; was ordained 
deacon in 1842 and priest in 1843, and 
settled down to the ordinary life of a college 
‘ don.’ lie held the oollege offices in turn, 
made a very efficient bursar in his year 
of office, was a suoocs.sful tutor (but had 
no belief in supplying Ms pupils with 
knowledge ready made), and until 1871 
was precentor, with charge of the choristers, 
the oollege having a foundation for 
choral service [see Paddy, Sin Widijam]. 
Ho was a keen and capable musician, a 
devoted admirer of Handel, and a friend 
of John liullah [q. v.] and other musicians. 
His fine ocilleotion of music wag given in 
trust, after Ms death, by Ms ai.gter, Mrs. 
Tyldon, to form the nucleus of an historical 
library of music in Oxford. 

Bellamy took a prominent part from the 
first in the general life of Oxford. Ho was 
librarian of the Union Society in 1811, 
and became an important member of the 
conservative party in the university. 
Without professing full sympathy rvith the 
tractarians, ho was an admirer of J. H. 
Newman, whose sermons at )St. Maiy’s 
he atlended, and was intimate with Charles 
Marriott, Dr. Pusey, and their friends, 
and he supported them by Ms vote in 
congregation, Ho was iii later years 


regarded as Dr. Puscy’s adviser in acadcniio 
matters. Ho ex.amined for the umvorsity, 
and occasionally took private pupils. One 
of those was' Bobert Gascoyne Cecil, 
afterwards Marquis of Salisbury fq. v. 
vSuppl. U|, with whom he remained on 
cordial terms till Ms death. During the 
vacations he occasionall^y visited Germany, 
where ho studied music, but Ms homo W'as 
with his father in Kent. 

Shortly before the death, on 4 Nov. 1871, 
of Dr. W 3 mter, the President of iSt. John’s, 
ho accepted the college living of Crick, 
Northamptonshire; but ho never entered 
upon the duties, being elected President 
of Ms college on 7 Deo. 1871. In that 
capaeib 5 r ho actively controlled its busine.ss 
for over thirty years. Seiious financial cin- 
barrassnionts from time to time tlu'eatoncd 
its pro.gperity, but hia coolness helped to 
surmount the diffieullios. Wlion in 1888 it 
was necessary to reduce the emoluments of 
all mcnibors of the foundation by 22 per 
cent., Bellamy made good the deficiency, 
out of Ms own purse, to all the open 
scholars of the college, and, in oonjunolion 
wth the Merchant Taylors’ Company, to 
those from Merchant 'Taylors’ Kohoel. 
This benefaction was oontinued until the 
need ceased. 

With the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
the old-standing relations of tlie oollege 
were especially cordial during Bellamy’s 
presidentsMp. Ho delighted in his annual 
vi.sit to the school on ‘ Election Day ’ 
(11 June), and at the dimier with the 
company in the evening he always 
spoke both thoughtfully and wittily. On 
25 Juno 1894 the court bestowed on him 
the honorary freedom of the company. 
Ho was admitted on 14 July, 

Meanwhile at Oxford Bellamy won an 
influential position, mainly due to his 
determined and straightforward oliaraotor, 
his capacity for business, and Ms entire 
absence of selt-Msertion and self-seeldng. 
He was a member of the university 
ooinmissiou 1877-9, and a constant 
attendant at its sessions, criticising 
the proposed reforms with acuteness, 
and presenting a bold front to any change 
which ho regarded as revolutionary in the 
statutes either of his own oollege or of 
the university. A scheme presented by 
tho oollege in December 1877, wMoli pro- 
posed to retain the clerical restriction for 
the presidentsMp and for one-third of the 
fellowship.^, was rejected, but the oonnCo- 
tion mads by Sir Thomas 'WMte [q. v,], 
1565, with certain schools, was retained. 
Pkom 1874 till 1907 Bellamy was a 
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meuiber of tho liebdomadal council. 
From 1880 to 1890 he was vice- 
chancellor in smccea&ion to Benjamin 
iJowett, whom he had known from cliild- 
hood but vuth whom he dicagrood on almost 
every bnhject. In both positioirs he 
exercised soxmd judgment, clearly and 
trenchantly oxpre&aed. From 1895 to 1907 
ho held the sinecure rectory of Leckford, 
Hampshire, paying the income into the 
college fuud.s. For many years he was 
loader of the con.servative political party 
in Oxford, and meetings at the times of 
contested elections were held in his honao. 
Till extreme old age, Bellamys retained hi.s 
powers. An admirable ractmleur, with a 
great fund of I'ominisoenoo, he was a 
genial host, and a pointed speaker at college 
gatherings, whose sharp criticism and wit 
were never tinged with ill-nature. Up to 
his ninetieth year he sang the sorvico in the 
college ohapel on stated days, in perfect 
tune and with remarkable power of voice. 
Failing health led 1dm to resign the presi- 
dent-ship on 24 June 1909. Eotiring to 
Ingoldiathurpe Manor, the Norfolk property 
which he had inherited from an uncle, and 
where he had proved himself an admirable 
landlord, he died there on 25 Aug. 1909. 
He was buried in the olmrcliyard adjoining 
hia garden. liis estate was sworn at over 
300,0001. Ilia portrait, painted by Frank- 
Holi, B.A., presented in 1887, is in the hall 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and adi-awing 
by W. Strang, A.R.A., executed in 1907, 
ia in the common room. A mural tablet 
i.s in the college chapel, 
f VV. H. Hutton, History of St. John Baptist 
College; The Timea, 28 August 1909; Couit 
Minutes of the Merchant Taylois’ Company ; 
Register of St. John’s Oollego, Oxford ; private 
information.] AV. H. H. 

BELLEW, HAROLD KYELE (1855- 
1911), actor, was youngest son of John 
Chippendall Montesquieu Bellew [q. v.]. 
Bom at Presoot, Lancashire, on 28 March 
1 866, ho w-as educated at the Royal Qrauiinar 
School, Lancaster, and though originally 
intended for tlio army, ho drifted into the 
navy, and for some time served on tho 
training ship Conway under Sir Digby 
Murray, leaving it for the merchant service, 
in which he remained intermittently for 
several years. Subsequently he went to 
Australia, and during a form years’ sojourn 
amid very varied emxiloyinent made his 
first appearance as an actor, appearing at 
Solferino, New South Wales, in 1874, as 
Eglinton Roseleaf in T. J, WiUiams’s old 
farce ‘ Turn Him Out.' He returned to 
England in August 1876, and almost 


imiiiodiately secured an engagement with 
Helen Barry, mailing hia iii.st appear- 
ance on (he English stage at tho I’licatro 
Royal, Brighton, on 30 Aug. 1875, as Lojd 
Woodstock in Tom Taylor’s ‘ Lady Ghin- 
oarty,’ porfomiing under the name of 
Harold Kyiio, by which ho was known 
xmtil tho cud of 1878. Coiniug to London, 
he made his London clibiil at tliu old Park 
Theatre, Camden Toxvn, on 10 Oot. 1876, as 
Roseleaf in ‘ Turn liim Out,’ and was 
next engaged at the Ilaymarkcl. Theatre, 
where he (irst ajjpoared on 17 Jan. 1870 ua 
Paris in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ with Atlelaido 
Neilsnn [q. v.]. He w'aa then engaged 
by tho Bancrofts for the old Prince of 
Wales’s theatre in Tottcnlmm Sfreot. 
Returning to tho Ilaymarket, bo made', 
his first notable suooess there on 3 Fc b. 
1877, when lie ifiayed Belvawne.y in 
Gilbert’s comedy ‘ Engaged.’ Tho follow- 
ing year ho supported Adelaide Neilson 
as leading man in ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ and oilier jilaya. 

In Deo. 1878 he was engaged by (Sir) 
Henry Irving for the oiioning ol his 1 ^yeenra 
management, and fhoro he played Osrio in 
‘Hamlet,’ Glavis in ‘The Lady of Lynns,’ 
and De Beringlien in ‘ Riolieliou.’ In Sept. 
1879 ho joined Mario Littou’s ocmijiany 
at tho old Imperial Theatre, aeliieviug 
SUOCO.SR a.s Frederick in George Oolman’s 
comedy ‘ Tlio Poor Gentleman ’ and Jack 
Absolute in ‘ The Rivals,’ wliilo liis 
Orlando in ‘As You Liko it’ was univer- 
sally regarded as one of his best efforts. 
Subsequently ho was seen to advantage in 
London as Charles Surfaoo in ‘ The School 
for Scandal ’ and in lea,s important parts, 
while in tho iirovincos ho achieved sueeess 
with Ills own comiiaiiy a.s Fabien and 
Louie in ‘ TIio Coraieaii IJvol.liurB ’ and 
as Romeo. Leaving for Ni’W York in 
1885, ho played at Wallaek’s Theatre there, 
chiefly in old comedy parts. 

After his return to London in 1887 ho 
oommonoed at tho Gaiety 3'lical,re, on 
27 June, a long artistic association with 
Mrs. Brown -Potter. Forming a eompiiny 
in the autumn, they toured for ten years 
tbi'ough England, Australia, America, 
South Africa, and tho Far East, their 
reperlory including suoli plays as 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘ CamiUo,’ ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ 

‘ As You Like It,’ ‘ La Tosoa,’ and ‘ David 
Garrick.’ Brief appearances in London 
during this period wore inado iir throe 
plays of liis own composition : ‘ 'Hero and 
Leander,’ at the Shaftesbury, Juno 1002 ; 

‘ Francillpn,’ at the Duke of York’s, Sept. 
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1897; and Maral in ‘Chai'lotto Corday,’ 
as u'oll as in Sims and Buclianan’s ‘ TJic 
Liglils of Home,’ at tlic Adclphi, July 1892, 
and Claude Moliiotte in ‘ The Lady of 
Lyons,’ at the Adelphi, Jan.-Leb. 1898. 

At tlio toi'mination of his partnersliip 
with Mrs. ilromi-Potler he appeared at the 
Criterion, Nov. 1898, wdth (Sir) Oliailes 
Wyndham, iii ‘ The Jest,’ but soon rejomed 
Ii'ving at the Lyceum (April 1899), where he 
appeared as Olivier in Sardou’s ‘ Robes- 
pierre.’ Later in the year he returned 
to Australia, and interested liimaelf in 
mining ventures, which proved profitable. 
From Jan. 1902, when he reappeared at 
Wallaok’,s Theatre, New York, until hi.s 
death he was entirely associated with the 
American stage. His new parts, which 
were few, included Laffles, in the play of 
that name (1903), Brigadier Gerard (1906), 
and Rioliard Voysiu in ‘The Tlriof’ (1907). 

Boilew was an actor of case and distinc- 
tion, witli a beautiful voice, handsome, clear- 
out tcaturcs, arid a courtly bearing. He died 
of pneumonia while on lour at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on 2 Nov. 1011, and was buried 
in a oeiuetery on the Boston Post Road, 
New York. Ho was unmarried. 

[PoTHonal recollootions ; private cone- 
spoudenco ; Tire Theatre, Nov. 1882 and Dec. 
1897 (with photngra]ilrs) ; M.A.P., 13 Sepl. 

1 902 ; Thu Green Rocru Book, 1009 ; 'I'lro 
Bancrofts’ Recollections, 1009; New York 
Dramatic Mirror, 8 Nov. 1911 (with portrait); 
The Stage, 9 Nov. 1911 ; Now York 
Dramatic News, 18 Nov. 1911 (with portrait).] 

J. P. 

BELLOWS, JOHN (18.31-1902), printer 
and lexicographer, born at Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, on 18 Jan. 1831, was elder son of 
WrUlam Lamb Bellows by Ins wife Hannah, 
datighter of John Stioklaivl, a Wesleyan 
preacher. OTtc father, ot noncontorinist 
stock, joined the Society of Ei'iends soon 
after his marriage, and started a school in 
184.1 at Camborne, Cornwall, from which 
ho relired in 1858 ; removing to Gloucester, 
he died there in December 1877 ; he 
published a memoir of his father-in-law 
(1838 ; 3rd edit. 1856), educational treatises, 
and pamphlets on r|uakor principles. 

After education by his father, John was 
apprenticed to a printer at Camborne at 
fourteen. In 1861 ho became foreman of 
a small printing businesa in Gloucester, 
and in 1858 started for himself, intro- 
ducing the first steam engine in the town. 
His business prospered and grew to 
large dimensions. Meanwliile he studied 
pMlology, mastered Erench, soon made 
the acquaintance of Max Miillor [q. v.], 


and opened a correspondence with Oliver 
Wendei! Holmes, w'liich lasted twenty-five 
years, and with Prince Lucicn Bona])arte, 
the philologist. A lapid journey abroad 
in 1863 impreSiSed Bellows with Ihc need 
of extending the supply of diclioiiaries in a 
portable form. In 1807 be compiled and 
]jriiitcd on strong tliiu paper, made by a 
Scots firm for Confederate banknotes 
whioli had faileil to lun the Chaileston 
blockade, liia ‘ Outline Dictionary for 
Missionaries, Bxploreis, and Students of 
Language.’ Max Muller compiled a key 
alphabet and an introduction. There 
followed an ‘ English Outline Vooahulary 
of Chinese, Japanese and other Languages ’ 
(1868), and ‘Tous les Verbes. French and 
English ’ (6th thousand 1869), 

In 1870 he helped to distribulo in France 
a fund raised by the Friends for non- 
combatant aulfcrcra at the seat of the 
Fianco-German war, and described his ox- 
poriencoin letters to hi.s wifo luiblished a.s 
‘ The Track of tire War round Mclz ’ (1871). 
He was already (since 1861) working hard 
with the aid ot French friends on a pocket 
‘ French-Eiiglish Dictionary.’ The first 
edition of 6000, printed entirely by baud in 
i2mo, mostly in diamond type, aiipeared 
in 1872. It was dedicated to Prince Luoion 
Bonaparte. li'rench-English and Eiiglish- 
Frenob vooabiilarics were both pnnted on 
the same page. The title ran ‘ The Bona 
Fide Pocket Dictionary, Le Vrai Diefion- 
naire de Poohe, on an entirely now System, 
revised and corrected by Auguste Boljame, 
B.A., Alexandre Bcljame, M.A., and John 
Sibroe, M.A., 1872.’ The issue was ex- 
hausted in twelvemonths; a second edition 
with many new features was published in 
1876, and an enlarged edition was issued 
by Bellows’s son, William Bellows, with tho 
fiBsislancc of MM. Marrot and FriteaU, in 
1911. 

Bellows studied archeology as well as 
philology, interesting himscif in Palestine 
exploration as well as in that of Roman 
Britain. When maldng excavations for 
building nowjmsine&s premises at East- 
! gate House, Gloucester, in 1873, he dis- 
covered ttaces of the Roman city wall (see 
his papers in F>oc. Collcmold Naturalists' 
FvM Club 1875, and Trans. Biisiol and 
Oloueesler Arohoeol. Soc. 1876, i. 163-6). 
In 1892 he and a Friend, J. J. Neave, Wont 
on a mission to the persecuted dissenters, 
theDukhobortsi (spirit- wrestleis), In Russia, 
who had refused to bear arms. Bellows 
travelled through the* Caucasus nearly to 
the Persian frontier, and paid two visits to 
Count Tolstoi, TOth whom he oorrespoudecl 
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to the end of Ijia life. J^our years later lie 
visUed Tolstoi while making jdana 
on behalf of a committee of Friends for 
the tr.uisjiortatiou to flyprua and Canada 
of the IdukhoborlsL. in Ifay 1901 lie 
visited New England, wliere Ids friends 
M ci'G numerous, and be received from 
Raivard IJniveisitj' in Juno the honorary 
degree of M.A. 

He died at lu,^ house on the Cotteaivold 
Hills on 5 illay 1902, and ivns buried at 
Paiuaviek. Bollovs wore to the end the 
rjuaker dress, and used the siiujile language 
in imgue in his youth. He » as a teetotaller, 
and a vegetarian liom 1890. Ho married 
in January 1809, at Cliilieroe, Lancashire, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mark Earnshaw, 
surgeon, of that place. His wife, four son.s, 
and five claugldeis survived him. 

Bi'side.s works aheady mentioned and 
papoLs in iuiti(|uarian periodioals, Bellows 
inibiished ! 1. ‘ A ^Vintor .Tourney from 
Oloncester to Norway in 18G‘l,’ 1867. 

2. ‘ Two Hays’ Excursion to Llauthony 
Abbey and the Black Mountains,’ 1808. 

3. ‘ Ritualism or Quakerism ? and Who 

sent thoo to baptise ? ’ 1870. 4. ‘A 

Week’s Holiday in the Forest of Dean,’ 
1881, many times reprinted. 5. ‘ Chapters 
of Trisli History.’ 1880. 6. ‘ William Lucy 

and his E’riend.s of the Cottc-swold Club 
Thirty-five Years Ago,’ 1894. 7. ‘ Evolu- 
tion i'n the Monastic Orders, and Survivals 
of Roman Arohiteoturfi in Britain ’ {‘ Proc. 
Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Chib’), 1898. 
S. ‘ The Truth about the Transvaal War 
and the Truth about War,’ 1900, translated 
into French and Gemian. 

Ho was the invoiilor of a cylindrical 
calculator for rapid and acour.ato reckoning 
of u'orkmen’s wages, and compiled a series 
of concentric calculators for convert.ing 
the metric sy.stem into English equivalents 
and vicn versa. 

f [jfe and JjCttei'M, by his vife, 1904; Morse’s 
Life of 0, W. Holmes, 1896 ; Life of Max 
Miiller, 1902, vol. i. ; Hoar’s Autobiography, 
ii. 449; Nature, 1902, Isvi. 113; ElIcinton’.s 
Boukhobors in Russia, 190, T ; The Jfimoa, 
0 May 1902 ; Boase and Courtney, Biblio- 
theca C'ornubioiisi.s, i. 20 ; Smith’s 'Catalogue 
of Friends’ Books, J C. F. S. 

BEMROSE, WILLIAM (1831-1908), 
writer on wood-carving, born at Derby on 
30 Deo. 1831. was seooiici son in a family 
of three sons and one daughter of William 
Bomroae of Derby, foimdor in 1827 of tlm 
printing and publishing fim of William 
Bemrose & Sons of Derby and London. 
His mother wa.s Elizabeth Ride of Lioh- 
fiold. Bis elder brother, Henfy Howe 


Bomrose (1827-1912), \ma coiiKm-vativc 
monibor of paiTiamont for Derby fi-om 1895 
to 1900 and rvas knighted in 1897. 

Alter education at King William’s 
College in tho Islo of Man, Bemrose, like 
his brother Homy, joined his lather’s 
bu.sinoas. Tho husiucas, which paused to 
tho mamigcmeiit of tho two l)rothor.a on 
their hithcr’.a reliroment in 1857, grow 
rapidly in all dircetion.a. A publi.ahing 
house was cslalfiiahod in London, willi 
branch offices at Locd.i and Manchester, and 
tlie printing works n pro ropoatedly oxtetrded. 
Bemrose, although always active in tho 
print ing business, pursued many other 
interests. In middle life ho liocamo a 
director of the Royal Crown Derby Porce- 
lain Works, and thus helped to revive an 
important local industry. 

Bemrose chiefly devoted Iris leisure to 
travel and to a study of varied forms of 
art, on wliich ho wots with much sucocs.s. 
Practising in early life artistic pastimes like 
wood-carving, fret-cutting, and modolliuf? in 
clay, he oomjiiled usohd mnmiala conccniing 
them for the instruction of amateui-s whicli 
were well illustrated and cireulaUvl widely. 
The cliiof of tlieso was his ‘ Manual of 
Wood-carving’ (1862), tlio first work of 
its kind in England, wldoli al tained atandard 
rank, reacTiing a tw 6 nty-.sccond editirin in 
1906. There followed ‘ Frot-eul ting and 
Perforated Carving ’ (Derby, 1868) ; ‘ Buhl 
Work and Marquetry’ (1872); ‘ I’apor 

Rosette Work and )iow to Make it ’ (1873) ; 

‘ Iiisl ructions in Fret-outting with Do.sigiw ’ 
(187.5); and ‘ Mo.saicon ; or Paper Mosaic 
and bow to Make it ’ (1875). 

Meanwhile Bemroso’s aa.sociation wilh 
the local potlory led him (o publish throe 
authoritalive works on china. Tho first, 

‘ The Pottery and Poroolain of Derbyshire ’ 
(1870), he wrote in collabnralion rvith 
A. Wallis. But ‘ Bow, Chelsea and Derby 
Porcelain’ (1898) and ‘ Longton Hall 
Porcelain ’ (1900) wore solely hia own. 

Bemrose was also a olover amateur 
painter in oils and water-ooloura and 
collected pictures, china, and artiolos of 
' vertu,’ especially rare Hpecimons of 
Egyptian art, which ho acquired on visits 
to the East. In 1886 ho published a 
8 uinptuou,sl 5 r illustrated and finely printed 
‘Life and Work of Joseph Wright, A.R.A., 
commonly called Wright of Derby.’ Ho 
also wrote 911 loohmeal eduoation and 
archseologioal and oeramio snbjeotB. 

Bemrose, who was oleuted a E'.B.A. 
in 1905, played an active part in local 
affairs of Derby, Ho was chairman of tho 
Derby Aj’t Gallery OommitteOj a member ol 
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the Derbyaliire Aroliceologioal Society, and 
\doe-2H-csident of the Derby Sketching Club. 
A member of the Derby school board from 
1879, he was its chairman from 1880 to 1902, 
and was a founder and for many years 
chairman of the Railway Servants’ Orphan- 
age. A pioneer of the volunteer move- 
ment, ho retired as lieutenant in the 1st 
Derby volunteers in 1874 alter seventeen 
years’ service. Ho died at Bridlinglon, 
while on a .short lioliday, on 6 Aug. 1908, 
and was buried at the new cemetery, Derby. 

Bemrose married (1) in 1858 Margaret 
Romana (d. 1901), only daughter of Edward 
Lloyd SimiMoii of Spondon, by whom he 
had five sons and one daughter ; (2) in 
1903 Lilian, daughter of William John 
Gumming, M.R.C.S., of Matlock, and widow 
of Alderman William Hobson of Derby, 
projnietor of the ‘ Derby, shire Advertiser.’ 
His second wife survived him. 

[The Times, 8 Aug. ItlOS ; the Derby 
Exin'O.ss, 8 Aug. lOOS ; private information.] 

S JS li' 

BENDALL, CECIL (1866-1 906)’ pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, born at 
Islington on 1 July 1866, was youngest son 
in a family of six sons ajid three daughters 
of Robert Smith Bendall, a tradesman in 
London, by hia rvife Elizabeth Kay, daughter 
of William Holmes. A precocious cliild, ho 
attended the City of London School from 
1860 to 1875, under Dr. Edwin Abbott 
Abbott. There he gained a Carpenter 
scholarship in 1871. ils a boy he developed 
a keen taste, which ho retained through life, 
for ecclesiastical architeotnre and monumen- 
tal brasses, as well as for juusic, especially 
idle work of Bach and Palestrina. From 1873 
onwards he wa.s taught Sanskrit at school, 
Iris teacher being ilr. George Predorick 
Nioholl, afterwards professor of Arabic 
at Oxford, who offered to instruct a few 
of the more iiroinising classical scholars. 
Bendall made raind strides in the language. 
In October 1876 he went to Cambridge as 
minor scholar in cks,sic8 and San.sln-it 
exliibitionor of Trinity College. During 
seven years’ residence in the university he 
read Sanslcrit with Prof. Edward Byles 
Cowell [q. V, Suppl. ILJ, whose influence 
decided the direction of Ms career. In 
Oolobor 1877 he migrated aa a scholar to 
Oaius College, graduating B.A. aa fifth 
in the first class in the classical tripos in 
1879. He was fellow of Caiua from 1879 to 
1886. Meanwhile in the summer of 1879 
he attended Prof. Beiifey’s lectures at 
Gottingen on the Veda and on Zend, and in 
1881 gained a first class In the Indian 
languages tripos at Ca-mbridge, He had 


already iu 1880 contributed an nrinotatcd 
abiidgment of ‘The Megha-Sulra/ villi 
translation, to the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’ (n.a. Hi. 286 seq,). 
In the October term of 1881 he gave 
lectures iu Sanskrit to cla.sf-io.al students 
and to Indian civil scrvico candidates 
studying a.t the university, and he com- 
Xileted ill 1883 at Mr. Henry Bradshaw’s 
suggestion a still indistiensablo ‘ Catalogue 
of the Buddhist San.skrit MSS. in the 
University Library of Cambridge,’ which 
had been initiated by Prol. Con ell. In 
the introduction, Bendall for the first time 
showed systematically how pnlieograpliy 
determined the age of Sanskrit MSS. In 
1882 he left Cambridge to lieoome senior 
assistant in the department of Oriental 
MSS. and printed books in the British 
Museum, and ho held the post till his 
retirement, through ill-health, in 1898. 
Wliile at the museum ho puUiahed for 
tho trustee,'! oatalogucs of the Sanskrit and 
Pali books (1893) and of tho Sanslnit 
manuscripts (1602), 

He also engaged in profes.sorial work, 
holding the chair of (Sanskrit at University 
College, London, from 1885 I0 1903, 

With tho aid o£ gi'ants from the Wort.s 
fund at Cambridge ho twice visited Nopal 
and Northern India for the noquisition of 
MSS. for tho Cambridge University library. 
On his first visit (1884-6) he obtained 
some 600 Sanslrrit MSS. and nine inscribed 
tablets (of. J. F. Fleet, Inscriptions of the. 
Gupta Dynaabj, p, 184), Of this visit he 
gave an aoeoimt in his ‘ Journey of 
Literary and Archeological Research in 
Nepal and Northern Lidia’ (188(1). To 
the Royal Asiatio Society’s ‘Journal’ 
(1888, pp. 465-601) he contributed extracts 
from the Sanslait text, with translation 
and notes, of ‘ The Tantrakliyitna,’ a 
collection of Indian folklore, wliidi he had 
discovered in a rniique palm-leaf MS. 
during this visit to Nepal. A second 
visit follou'ed lu.s withdrawal from tho 
British Museum (1898-9) and resulted in 
the acquisition of some ninety MSS. (see 
Roy. Asuit. Soc. Journal, 1900, p. 1(12). 
Blecte,d in 1883 a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, he was from 1884 a member 
of its council. He frequently read papers 
at tho meetings of the Inteniational Congi’ess 
of Orientalists, and was delegate for Ms 
univarsity iu 1899 and 1902. 

In 1901 ho succeeded Robert Alexander 
Neil [q.v. Suppl. IT] as university leotiirer 
and leoturor to the Indian civil service 
board at Cambridge. Li 1902 he beoame 
curator of Oriental literature in the imiver- 
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sit}'- libmiy. Ne'ct yeav, on the cleatli of 
liis old teacher. Prof. Cowell, he was elected 
professor of fSansbit in the vmiverbity, 
delivering oiv 24; Oct. his inaiigiiral address 
on ‘ Some of the aims and methods of 
recent Indian research.’ lie was made 
honorary fellow of his college in 1005. 

Bendall, who combined a liiclong devo- 
tion to music with many ol her social gilts, 
died on 14 March 1906 at Liverpool .after 
a long illness, and was hnried at the Hmit- 
ingdnu Ro.'id cemetery, C<ambridgp. Ho 
married at Esher on 19 Jidy 1898 .a French 
lady, George! Le, daiightci ol George.s Joseph 
Ignaoe Jung, and induw of G. MoK.se of 
Cowley Hall, Middlese.v, but had no issue. 
She became a memhor of the Ro 3 'al 
Asiatic Society in 1901 , was author of 
‘Practical Leason.s in Cookery for Small 
Households’ (1305), and died on 24 Dec. 1910 
at her sister’s residence in Paiis. 

Bendall was a sound toyttial critic, 
an export in Indian palseography and 
epigraphy, and an inspiring teacher. The 
Tibetan language was within liia range 
of Iniowledge. His most important pub- 
lished works dealt with the Sanskrit Bud- 
dliist literature of the Mahayana, wliich 
he made liis special study. "They were : 

1 , ‘ Qiksasanuiocaya ’ (an important com- 
pendium of Buddhist doctrine), Sanslcrit 
text with oritioal notes pulilished in ‘ Biblio- 
theca Buddhica ’ by the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 1897-1902. 
Bendall, who had discovered the work in 
Nopial, was engaged with Dr. W. II. D. 
Rouse on its translation at Ids death. 2. 
'Subhasit.'i-saingraha,’ text with notes, 
Louvain, 1903, 3. (svith Louis de la Vallcc 
Poussin) ‘ BodhisattvabhuiuL’ Louvain, 
1905. 

By his will he left his Oriental palm-le.af 
MSS. and printed hooka to Cambridge 
University (for description see Journal 
Royal Adatic Boa. 1900, p. 34,5, and April 
1907). His residuary estate after Mrs. 
Bendall’s death was assigned to the 
foundation of a prize for Sanskrit at 
Cains College, a small sum being allotted 
to the formation Ihoro of an Oriental 
library for junior students (The Tinea, 
18 June 1906). Part of bi.s valuable 
musical collection was acquired by tbe 
Fitawiiiiam Museum. 

[The Times, 15 March 1906 ; will, 18 Jnne 
1906 ; Who’s Who, 1906 ; Journal, Hoy. 
Asiat. Boo. n.B, 1900, xx. 027 seq. (notice 
by Prof. E. J. Eap.‘3on) ; In Mernoriam Cecil 
Bendall, by H. T. Francis (privately printed), 
ItXtS ; Cambridge Rovierv, 26 AprU 1900 ; 
private information.] W. B. 0. 


BTfiNHAM, WILLIAM (1831-1910), 
hon. ciinon of Caiitci-bury and .author, was 
l)oru on 15 J.an. 1831 at West Mcuii near 
I ’ctensticld, Hampahire, whore his grand- 
lather and his lather, James nenliam, auc- 
ce-ssively hold the position ol village po.st- 
inaster. He was edue.ilcd at the village 
school, built by the rector, Henry Vinocmt 
Baj'loy Iq. v.], who made him his .secret .ary, 
and taught him Greek and Latin, At liis 
death Bayteylcft imstruotiona that the boy’s 
educ.alion should bo continued, and ho was 
sent ill 1844 to St. Mark’.s College, Chelsea, 
recently' established under the heaJm.aslor- 
.ship ol Derwent Coleridge [q.v. J, to be 1 rained 
as a achoolmaater. On completing his course 
he taught in a rural school, and was tutor to 
Sir John Sebright between 1849 and 1862. 
Thou by bi.s own exertiou.s and the help of 
Arclidoaeon Bayley’s family he was enabled 
to attend the theological department of 
IGn."’s College, London, whein the inlluonoo 
of F. D. Maurice porraanontly all'oetcd 
his religions po,sition. In 1857 ho u'a.s 
ordained deacon .and priest in 1 858. 
Appointed divinity tutor and lectuier in 
English literature' at St, Mark’s, Chelsea, 
still under Derwent Colfridgo, he then 
iir.st c.vliibilcd his gift as a teaehor and 
his power oi stimulating oharaotor. He 
remained at Chelsea until in 1865 ho became 
editorial secretary to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. At the 
same time he engaged in Sunday ministerial 
work as ouratc of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
under Benjfimin Morgan Cowie [q. v. 
Suppl. J]. From 1800 to 1871 ho was also 
professor of modcj-n history at Queon’h 
College, Harfey , Street, in succession to 
F. D. Maiirioo. 

Meanwliiio liis jn'eachitig attweted the 
attention of Archbishop' Lougley, who 
made him in 1807 ilr,st vicar of'tho newly 
formed parish of Addington, whore thc 
archhishop resided. The heahh of the 
primate was giving way. Benham assislcrl 
Iiim as his private seorotary during 
the aii-s'ious period of the lirat Lambeth 
Conference in 1867, and was with him 
at Ills death in 1868. Oomparativo leisure 
at Addington enabled Bonham to iiioi'ea,se 
his Mterary work. He pioduced an edition 
of Cowpor’s poetry in 1870, worked on 
a commentary on the New Tcastainent, and 
published in 1873 his well-known ‘ Com- 
panion to the Lectionary ’ (now edit. 1884), 
With Tait, Longley’s successor in lh<' 
Archbishopric, Benham’s relatione at Ad- 
dington grew very intimate. 7’ait gave 
lum. the Lambeth degree of B.D., made 
him one of the six preachers of Cantorbiiiy^ 
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and in 1872 be&lowed on him the import- 
ant vicarage o£ Margate. Here Benhara 
rc.3tored the parish church, wa.s chair- 
man of the fir.st sc1io(j 1 board of the 
to'svn, and made the Church Institute a 
centre of intellectual and .spiritual life. But 
he found time to edit the memoirs of 
Catherine and Craufurd 'fait, the wife and 
son of tlie archbishop (1879; abridged edit. 
1882). In 1880 Tait made him idcar of 
Mai'cloii, and in 1882 he was appointed 
rector of St. Edmund the ICing wii.li St. 
Nichulaa Aeons, Lombard Street. That 
benefioe he held for life. 

He made St. Edmund’s Church a preach- 
ing centre of exceptional intellectual force 
and impartiahty ; ‘ Lombard Streetin Lent ’ 
(1894), the title of a ooui'so of addresses 
by various preachers, presented the kind 
of sermon which he thought a City church 
.should supply, in order to attract the 
businea.s man in the Inuolieon hoiu'. In 1 888 
Archbishop Benson made him hon. canon of 
Canterbury, and in 1808 Hartford University, 
U.S.A., granted him the dcjgree of D. D. ite 
was Boyle lecturer in 1897, and rural dean 
of East City from 1903 till his death. 

Bonham’s literary activity was always 
great. His collaboration with Dr. Davidson 
in the writing of the ‘ Life of Archbishop 
Tait’ (1891) was the moat important of his 
later -works. His editorship of the long 
series of cheap reprints entitled the ‘ Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Litera- 
ture ’ was a laborious and laudable effort 
to popularise good literature. But the 
characteristic worlc of the last twenty years 
of his life was tho lightly -written series of 
miscellaneous paragraphs which he contri- 
buted to the ‘ Churoh Times ’ week by week 
under the headiirg ‘Varia’ and with the 
signature of ‘ Peter Lombard.’ He died of 
heart failure on 30 July 1910, a-nd was buried 
at Addington. Benhani was twice married : 
(1) to Lordsa, daughter of Lewis Engelbach, 
by whom ho had three daughters; (2) 
to Caroline, daughter of Joseph Sandcll of 
Old Basing, Hampshire, who survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned, and a trans- 
lation of ‘ Tho Imitalio ’ (1874 ; new ed. 1905), 
Bonham’s chief works were: 1. ‘Tho Gospel 
according to St. Matthew . . . with Notes,’ 
1802. 2. ‘ I'he Epistles for the Christian 
Year udth Notes,’ 18GS. 3. ‘The Chiu'ch 
of the Patriarchs,’ 1867. 4. ‘ A short 
History of the Episcopal Church in the 
United Slates,’ 1884. 6. ‘ Winche.ster’ (in 
'Diocoaan IDstoi'ies ’), 1884. 6. ‘Seimon.s 
for the Chui’cli’s Year, original .and 
selceied,’ 2 vols. 1883-4. 7. .->"*1110 

Dictionary of Religion ; an ^ncyolo- 
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pffidia of Christian and other Religious 
Doctrines, . . . Terms, History, Biography.’ 
1387 ; reissued 18'Ji, begxin by J. 11. 
Blunt. 8. ‘ Wiuclicsfer Cathedral,’ 1893; 
iUushrated, 1897. 9. ‘ Rochester C.athedral,’ 
1900 (both in 'English Catliocirals ’). 10. 

‘Mediaeval London,’ 1901 and 1911. vith 
Charles Welch. 11.‘ Old St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 
1902, 12, ‘ Tho Tower of London,’ 1900 

(all three in tho ‘Portfolio Monographs’). 
1 3. ‘ St, Jolm and hi.s Work ’ (‘ T'omple ’ 
series of Bible handbooks), 1904. 14. ‘ Old 
London Churoiies,’ 1908. 15 ‘Letters of 

Peter Lombard,’ 1911, posthumous, -with a 
preface by Arobbishop Da-vidson, 

[Memoir bj' bis daughter, Mrs. Dudley 
Baxter, prefixed to tho Letters of Peter Lom- 
bard, 1911; The Times, lAug. 1910 ; Treasury, 
Oct. 1902; Men and Women of tlic Time, 
1,899 ; Crockford’a Clorioiil Directory.] 

R. B. 

BENNETT, ALFRED WILLIAM (1833- 
1902), botanist, born at Clapliam, Surrey, 
on 24 June 1833, was second son of William 
Bennett (d. 1873), a tca-dciilor. Like his 
parents, he was a member of the Society of 
Eriends. The father, a good field botanist, 
was intimate -with the naturali.sts Edward 
Netvman [q. v.] and Edward and Henry 
Doubleday fq. v.] ; he published ‘ A Narra- 
tive of a Journey in Ireland in 1847’ and 
‘ Joint-stock Companies ’ in 1801, and iu 
1851 retired to Brocldiam Lodge, Botoh.- 
worth, Surrey, where it is said that he 
bred emus to the, third generation. His 
mother, Elizabeth (d. 1801), rwote some 
religious books (Joseph Smith, Frimds ' 
Boohn, supplement, p. 56). Bennett’s elder 
brother, Edward Trusted (1831-1908), 
at one time edited the ‘ Crusade,’ a tem - 
perance magazine. Save for .some months 
in 1841-2 at the Pestalozzian School at 
Appenzell, Bemiett was educated at home. 
Long walldng tours in Wales, the west of 
England, and the lake district, undertaken 
by Bennett with liis father and brother, 
were reported by them in the ‘ Phytologist ’ 
(iv. (1851), 312, 439 and (1852), 757-8). 
On the last oeoaaioii they called upon 
Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, and he 
accompanied them up EairBeld to show 
them Silme. arauiis. 

Bennett attended classes at University 
College, London, and graduated B.A. from 
the University of London in 1853, with 
honours in chemistry and botany, pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1856 and B.So. in 1808. 
After leaving college he acted for a short 
time as tutor in the family of Gurney 
Barclay, the hahker. l-n 1858 ho started 
busine.ss as a bookseller and pubKsher at 
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5 Bislmpsf'ale Sti’ect Within, London. 
Bpbidpti works by Ilia fatlier a.nd inotlier 
he issued the early poem.s of the H<in. John 
ijiircster Warren, aftorrrards third Baron 
do Tabley fq. y,], a fellow botaniat. In 1868 
Bennett gave up husines.3, was elected a 
follow of the Linnean Society, and becamo 
lecturer on botany at Bedford College and 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. From 1870 to 
]87'1 he was biologic.al a.ssi.stant to iJr. (now 
Sii') Jiorniaii Lockyer, while editing the 
newly established paper ‘ Nature.’ After 
writing on pollinatit'n and the Order 
Polygalaceoi for Sir Joseph Hooker’s 
'Flora of British Imlia’ (vol. i. 1872), 
and for Martins’s ‘ Flora Brasiliensi-s ’ 
(1874), Bennett, who knew German well, 
performed what was, pprhap.s, his greatest 
.service to British botanical students, by 
translating and editing, with the assistance 
of Mr. (now Sir WilUam) Thiselton-Dyor, 
the third edition of .liiliiis Sachs’s ‘ Lehr- 
bnoh dot Botanik’ (1875). He also trans- 
lated and edited Professor Otto Thome’s 
‘Lohrhucli,’ as ‘Text-book of Structural 
and Physiological Botany,’ in 1877. 

On Alpine plants Bennett published 
three works; ‘Alpine Plants,’ translated 
from the ‘ Alpenpfianzen ’ of J. Seboth, 
in four volumes, vpjth 100 plates in eaoh 
(1879-84) ; ‘ The 'Tourist’s Guide to the 
Flora of the Austrian Alps,’ from the 
German of K. W. vou Dalla Torre (1882), 
rvith hotter illustrations ; and ‘ The Flora of 
the Alps . . . desci'ijitive of all the species of 
flowering plants indigenous to Switzerland 
and ol the Alpine specie.? of the adjacent 
mountain diatiicts . . . including the Pyre- 
nees’ (2 vols, 1S96-7), with 120 coloured 
plates from David Wooster’s ‘Alpine Plants.’ 

In 1870 Bennett heoamo a fellow of the 
Eoyal Microsoopieal Society, and thence- j 
forth mainly confined life researchc.s to 
cryptogamic plants, especially the fresh- 
water algtp. He re-wrote the section on 
cr;)rptogams for HenCrey’s ‘ Elementary 
Botany ’ (4th edit., by Maxwell Ma.stcrs, 
1884) ; and in the ‘ Handbook of Orvpto- 
gamic Botany,’ an original work, whieh 
ho undertook rvith George Robert, Milne 
Murray [q. v. Suppl. 11] in 1889, he wrote 
of all groups containing ohlorophyll. From 
1897 ho edited the ‘ Jownal of the Royal 
BEcroscopioal Society.’ He died suddenly 
from heart disease, on Ids way home from 
the, _Sa vile Giub, on 23 Jan. 1902, and was 
buried in the Friends’ Imrial-groiind at 
Meworth. He manied in 1858 Katherine, 
daughter of William Richardson of Svmder- 
land, who predeceased him, leaving no 
children . 
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Deftci'ibed by Profes-sor Vines, iu hi.s 
pre^identiid address to the Linneair Socictry 
for li)02, as ‘ a laborious student and a 
conscieutiou.? teacher of botanj',’ Bennett 
was a oonlributor to the ‘ Journal of 
Botany,’ ‘ The Popular iScienoe Review,’ 
the ‘ Reports ’ of tho Briti.sh Association, 
and other scientific periodicals. Among 
his minor publications v\ ere : I . ‘ Myoo- 
logical Illustrations,’ with W, Wilson 
Saunders and Worthington G. Smith, 1871. 
2. ■ Introduction to the Study of Floworlesa 
Plants,’ 1891. 3. ‘ Pre-Foxito Quakerism,’ 

reprinted, with additions, from the ‘ Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner,’ 1894. 

[.louriiol of the Royal Microscopical Society, 
1902, 155-7 (with photographic pioitrait) ; 
Journal of Botaii}', 1902, 113 ; Proceedings 
of tho Linnean Society, 1901-2, 26; Nature, 
Ixv. 34 : Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1002, i. 86.] 

O. S. B. 

BENNETT, EDWARD HALLARAN 
(1837-1907), surgeon, horsr at Clvavlotto 
Quay, Cork, on 9 Ajiril 18.77, wag youngest 
cliild in the family of livu Hona of Robert 
Bennett, reoordei’of Cork, hylua wild Jane, 
daughter of William SamiderH llallaran, 
M.D., of Cork, who made Borne reputa- 
tion as a writer on inaanity (Cork, 1810 and 
ISIS). His graiuliiithei’, Jaraos Bonnott, 
was also a physician in Coiic. A Idnsman, 
James Riolwd Bennett, wiia a dislinguisliecl 
teacher of anatomy in Ihiris about 18‘35. 
An elder brother, Robert Bennett, served 
ail through the Crimean war, and retired 
in 1886 wdtli the rank of mnjor-gt'iieral. 
After education at Hamblin’s roHooI in 
Cork, and at the Academical Institute, 
Harcourt Street, Dulilin, he eutored ''I'rinity 
College, Dul)hn, in 1854, and iu 186!) 
graduated B.A. and M.B,, also receiving 
tho new degree of M.Cii., whioli was then 
conferred for the first time. He pursued 
Ilia profoBsional studicB in tho aiiluiol ol 
physio, Ti-inity College, and in Dr. Steovens’, 
the Meath, tho Richmond, and Sir I’atrick 
Dun’s Hospitals. Tn 1863 ho becamo a 
fellow of tho Royal College ol Surgeons in 
Ireland, without having become a lieoiitiati'. 
In 1864 he proccodud M.D., and was 
appointed university anatomist in Dublin 
University, the post carrying with it tho 
offlco_ of surgeon to Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital. In 1873 ho became jirofessor of 
surgery in Trinity College, and curator of 
the pathological rausonm. These posts, 
with tho Burgoonoy to Sir Patrick Dim’a, 
he held till 1906. In 1880 ho was 
president of tho Pathological Sooioty 
of Dublin. From 1884 to 1886 ho was 
president of the Royal College of Surgoona 
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in Ireland; from 1894 to 1897 he was presi- 
dent ot the Royal Acadoniy of Modiciiie 
in Ireland; and froin 1897 to 1906 he 
represented the University of Dublin on 
the General Medical Council. During the 
viccioyalty of the Earl of Dudley (1902-5) 
ho was .surgeon to the lord-lieulenaui,, 
and in 1900 he was made honorary fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Bennett was an authority on fraoture.s of 
bones. His beat work is the collection of 
fractures and dislocations in the patho- 
logical museum of Trinity College. This 
was begun by E. W. Smith, whom ho 
succeeded as curator in 187.3, and was 
formed by Bennett into one of the most 
important collections of the kind m the 
kingdom. He spent years in compiling 
a catalogue furnished with notes and 
clinical liibtoric.s, but. it remained 
unfimshed. He frerpiently publiKhed 
eoraraunioations and repoil'i dealing 
with tho .snrgei y and p.athology ot 
bones, fu 1881 he desciitied before the 
Dublin Pathological .Society a foini of 
fraoture ol the base of the metacarpal bone 
of the thumb previously unrecognised 
(DuhUn Jovtnal nf Madicnl Science, lx.'dii.). 
It closely simulates dislocation and is 
now universally linown as ‘ Bennett’s 
fractui'e ’ (Miles and tirmmiERS, Edin. 
Medical Journal, April 1904). As an 
operating surgeon he was one of tho 
earliest in Ireland to apply Listerian 
method.s. As a teacher, he wa.s forcible 
and practical, and he enlightened tho 
driest subject with touches of humour. 

Bciuiett died on 21 .Tune 1907 at liis 
residence, 26 Lower EitzWilliam Street, 
Dublin, and was buried at Mount Jerome 
cemotory, Dublin. On 20 Dec. 1870 ho 
married Frances, daughter of Conolly 
Norman of Eahan, co. Donegal, and first 
cousin of Conolly Norman [q. v. iSiippl. TI]. 
Ho had two daughter.^, ol whom one, 
Norali Maiy, survived liira. Two bronze 
portrait medallions by Mr. Oliver Shep- 
pard, R.H.A., wore placed respectively 
in the school of physio, Trinity College, 
and in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital by 
subBoription of his pupils. A bronze 
medal, to bo awarded biermially to 
tho winner of the surgical travelling 
prize in the sohool of physio, also bears 
on one side Air. Sheppard’s portrait of 
Bennett, and on tho other a motaoarpiil 
bone showing ‘ Bennett’s fracture.’ 

[Obituary notice in Dublin Journal of 
Medical Soienoo (by .Sir J. W. Alooie), July 
1907 ; Cameron’s History of the Royal 
CoHogo of Surgeons in Ireland ; Todd’s 

von. ixvn, — SOP. n. 
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Cataloane of C;rndu.ite3 m Dublin Oniveisity ; 
Dublin Universilv C.ilcndam ; ILS. Enlumee 
Book, Tnndy Oollcgo, Dublin; piiwito 
.som'ces mid personal knowledge.] R. ,7. R. 

BENT, Sm THOMAS (183S-1909), 
prime minister of Victoria, born at Penrith 
in Now' South Wales on 7 Dec. 1838, was 
tho oldest son in a family of four uona 
and two daughters, ilia father, having lost 
money in Sydney, came to Victoria in 1849 
and beg<in life again, lii.st. as a contraotor in 
a small way of business, then as a market 
gardener, near AIoKinnon in the Brighton 
suburb of Melbourne ; here ho soon 
managed to build and run an inn called 
the Gardeners’ Arms. From the ago of 
eleven Bent worked with hia father, and 
for education depended on his own efforts. 
Oharaclcribed from youth by cheery ‘ push ’ 
and enlorpriao, ho .started a small market 
garden in 1869, taking his own produeo 
weekly to market in a rough cart. In 1861 
he became rate-collector for Brighton. 

In 1862 Bent made his entry into public 
life by botjoiiiing a member of tho Moorabbm 
shire council, of wliioh lie was afterwards 
president on twelve ooeasions. In 1871 
ho entered the Viotoiia parliament for 
Brighton, del eating, to general surprise, 
George Higinbothara [ip v. Siippl. 1], one of 
the greatest public figmes in Australia. 
He represented the constihieiioy with one 
short interval throughout his career. In 
1874 ho resigned liis position as rate- 
collector on being also elected to the 
Brighton borough oounuil, to the business of 
which ho devoted liimself despite political 
calls. Gradually he made nia way in 
parliament and became tlie life and soul o£ 
tho attack on (Sir) Graham Berry [q. v. 
Suppl. II], and a leader of the ‘ party of 
combat.’ As whip for tho opposition in 
1877 Bent prevented the Berry govern- 
ment from getting a majority for their 
reform bill, and eventually in January 1880 
brought about the faU of that ministry. 

In March 1880 Bent joined the ministry 
of James Soiwioo as vice-president of the 
board of public works, but went out with 
his colleagues in August of the same year. 
In July 1881 he resumed the same position 
under the title of commissioner of rail- 
ways and president of the board of land 
and works in the ministry of Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen. In tins capacity he was 
connected with the ' octopus ’ railway bill ; 
and ho was to some extent discredited by 
his tendency to over-sanguine advertise- 
ment. O’Loghlon’s government lasted till 
March 1883, when lor a time Bent led the 
opposition, but Iris temperament was little 
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suited to aucli a taalc and he was displaced 
by a more conciliatory leader. In October 
1887 ho w'as defeated by one vote as 
candidate for the office of sj)caker of the 
assombly. Almost immediately afterwards 
ho W’as elected chairman of the lirst railways 
standing committee, and in that capacity 
for two years did mvioh Bohd work. In 
1802 he was cleolcd speakor, and held the 
office, for w'liich he had few- quahfieations, 
for nearly tw'O years. During the.so yearn 
1837-94 he with six others was engaged 
in the ‘ land boom,’ w’liioh at fii.st seemed 
likely to give him a luige forkinc .and in 
18011 left him practically a ruined man. 
Tlirown out of the assembly in 1894, Bent, 
retired to Port hairy, and devoted liimsulf 
for the next six years to dairy farming. 
During that jreriod he was defeated 
ignominiously at South Melbourne. But 
in 1900 he was elected for his old con- 
stituency, Brighton. On 10 Juno 1902 he 
joined 'William Hill Irvine’s vninistry as 
minister for railways and works, and 
though on 0 Feb. 1903 ho parted with the 
railway work to another minister he bore 
tlio brunt of the groat railway strike of 
May 1903. Oir Irvine’s retirement Bent 
bcoanro prime niiuister (16 Feb. 1904). 
Hia ministry lasted over four years, and 
in that period ]5a&sed many measures 
aimed at imjwoving the condition.s of 
life amongst manual w'orkers and their 
ecoiiQuiio pnaitioii. 

In 1907> after a serious illness. Bent paid 
a long visit to England, where he completed 
the arrangeiuent.'j for the now Victoria 
agency Innlding, Jifelbourno House, fcitrand. 
Rftuniiiig ill Align, st 1907, ho still held 
the reins for over a year ; but on 1 Dec. 

1 90S was defeated on a vote ol want of 
confidence. At Ids request the governor. 
Sir 1'. G. Carmichael, di-ssolvod parliament. 
Bent W'aa defeated at the polls, and a com- 
mission was appointed by the now govern- 
ment to investigate charges made ag-ainst 
him on the hustiirgs. Out of this ordeal 
he emerged with general orecht. But the 
strain of work proved fatal. He died on 
17 Sept, 1909. A state funeral was 
accoHled liim ; he was buried at Brighten 
cemetery. 

Bent w’os made a K.C.M.G. in 1908. 
Rough and uncultivated, shrewd and 
strong, Bent was ‘ one of the moat interest- 
ing and remarkable figures in the public 
life of Australia.’ At bis public meet- 
ings he w'ould break off an argument to 
sing or recite, indulging in ‘execrable 
gongs, _ purely Bontian jokes, extraordinary 
reminiscences ’—-all prepared to serve as 


‘ impromptus.’ In parliament ho di.splayod 
unusual iiow'er in gauging the temper and 
feelings of members. The keynolo of 
Ills policy .as promier W'as oppo.sition to the 
labour x>arty. Unorthodox and even un- 
principled in his methods, and apt to lake 
the .shortest road lo his end, ho always 
boldly accepted tlie rnspoiiKibility for his 
aoHoiis. lie showed courage in ail conccrn.s 
ol iilo. 

Bent niarried (,wice. His first, wife (born 
Hall) died childless. His second who 
(born Huntley) died in 1893, leaving one 
daughter. 

bent Street in kSydney appears to have 
lieen named alter the father as owner ol 
a corner lot [Melbourne. Argun, 18 Sept. 
1909). 

fMelboume Ago, Molbourno Argus, IS Sept. 
1909 (bol,)i of tliese papoiu have ii rough 
portrait); The Times, 18 Sept. ]909; MomieU’.s 
Diet, of Anstnila.siaii Biog. ; Jolm’a Notable 
Austvalians.] (!. A. H. 

BBN'ILBY, JOHN FIDINCIS (1830- 
1902), architect, born at Doncaster on 
30 Jan. 1839, wa.s third surviving son of 
Charles Bontloy by his wife Ann. ilanghtcr 
of John Baohus of that town, and received 
his education at a private soliool there. 
In boyhood he made a moilol of St. George’s 
Cliuroh, Doncaster, from notes and mcaHuro- 
mente taken before its dcatruotion by firn 
in 1853, and when Sir George Gilbert Scott 
fq. V.] began the rebuilding in 1854, Bontloy 
trcquciitod the fabric and rendered soiuo ser- 
vices to the clerk of works. In 1855 lie acted 
as voluntary siiporintoridont in the ro,stora- 
tion of Lovci’,sall Church, and there tried his 
hand at carving. Meanwhile bis fatlier, W'lio 
dciirecatcci an artistic career, jiiaccd liiin for 
a .short time with iShai'p, Stewart & Go., a firm 
ol mcolianioal engineers at Manchester; Imt 
in August 1855 Bontloy ontored on a live 
years’ indenture with the building estab- 
lishment of VVinslaiid & Holland in Lon- 
don. Next year his father died, and 
Richard Ttolland, a partner of this firm, 
recognising his promise, placed him (1858) 
in the office of Henry Glutton, an arohitoot 
in exton, sivo domostio and ecclosiaslioai 
practice, who had joined the Cluircli of 
Rome. Bentloj' took the samo stop in 
1862, and in the same year, though invited 
by Glutton to join him in partnership, pre- 
ferred the risks of indcpoiidonoc and took 
ohambora at 14 Southanipton Street, Govont 
Garden. 

WhUo waiting for commissions Bentley 
continued the alcotohing and modelling 
which had aheady occupied bis evening 
leisure, and often made for other arohitoots 
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desiwna for work in mcial, stained glass, 
and embroidery. He submittetl designs at 
the oslubitions of London (1862) and karis 
(1807). Lor St. Ifrancis'.s (ihuroh, Notting 
Hill (the hoeno of his own baptism by Car- 
dinal Wiseman), ho designed the stone 
groined baptistery, font, and poroh, as well 
a.s the altars of St. John and the Blc.sscd 
Virgin (with paintings by his Iriend. N. H. 
J. \\''c.stlalro), a jewelled monstrance, and 
at a later date the high altar. In 1806 
ho undertook for the poet Coventry Pat- 
more [q. V.] the adajjtation of an old Sussex 
Honso, Horon’.s Ghyll, near Uckfield. Hts 
work betrayed from the first con.scientkms 
anxiety for perfection in detail and sound- 
ness of construction. He regarded archi- 
tectural competitions as inimical to art. 

In ISOS he trail, sferred lii.s oflicc to 13 
John Street, Adclplii, began the Seminary 
of St. Thoma.s at Hammorsiuith (now the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart), at the time 
Iris best work, and designed the altar and 
ronidos of the Churoh of S(,. Charles, Ogle 
Street, Maz'ylcbouR. In 1884 Bentley built 
in the style of the RRnais.sancc the large pre- 
paratory .school (Si. John’s) in conneolion 
■with Beaumont College at Old Windsor. 
For some years (boginning in 1874) he spent 
much thought and labour on the internal 
decoration and furnituro of Carlton Towers, 
Selby, for Lord Boauinout, 

For thirty years he was engaged atintoiwal.s 
on the Church of St. Mary of the Angels, 
Westmorland Rond, Bays water, whore he 
designed additional aisles, a baptistery, 
and various chapels. The Churoh and 
Presbytery of Our Lady at Cadogan Street 
(1875) and tho Churoh of St. Mary and the 
Holy Souls at Bosworth Hoad, Kensal Now 
Town (1881) are simple examples of Bentley’s 
brick oon.stmotioii. In 1885 ho built the 
unfinished poi'lion of Coi'pu.s Ohristi Church, 
Brixton, in Early Decorated style. 

For tho Rfldemptoi'ist Fathers he did 
varied work at Bi.sliop Eton, Liverpool, and 
Clapham. To the Clmrch of Our Lady of 
Viotorios at Clapham ho added a fine Lady 
chapel (1883). a transept, stained glas,s win- 
dows, and a monastery completed in 1894. 
For the Churoh of St. Janies, Spanish Place, 
London, ho designed several altars and some 
glass. His fine Church of the Holy Rood at 
Watford was with its solioola and presbytery 
in hand from 1887 to 1892. Other works 
wore a house (Glennniire) for E. Maxivell- 
Stenai't at Ascot and a private chapel in the 
neighbourhood for C. J. Stonor (1885-90). 
In 1897 he built with stbno and rod-brick 
in the early fifteenth- century style the 
Convent of the Immaculate Conception for 


Fr.i,nciseii.n nnna iit Booking Bridge, near 
Bi’ainlrcc. The screen anti organ case of 
iSt. KtKeldreda’.s, Ely Place, Ilolborn, are 
from fits designs. 

Bentley also had commissions from the 
Church of England. In 1893-4 tlie two 
City churches of St. Botolph came under 
liis care. For St. Botolph, Bishop.sgate, 
ho provided external repair as i\eil as 
internal decoration, and for that at Aldgate 
ho designed numerous interior ombollish- 
ments, notably tho fine cornice of angels 
bearing tho shields of the City companies. 
Similar works were done at Holy Trinity, 
Minories, and St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street. For St. John’s Church, Hammer- 
.smith (designed by William Butterfield 
[q. V. Suppl. I]) ho schemed a morning 
oliapel, organ case, sacristy, and general 
decorations. In 1899 he built a new church 
at Obiddington, Penshunst. 

In 1894 came tlie groat opportunity of 
his life. Cardinal Vaughan | q. v. Suppl. 11] 
called upon him to d[‘.sign tlio Roman 
catholic cathedral of Westminster. The 
conditions laid upon the arcliiteot ■wore 
that the ohuroli should have a nave of 
va.st extent giving an uninterrupted view 
of tho higli altar, and that tho methods 
of ooustriictiou should not be such as to 
involve undue initial expenditure of either 
time or money. On this account a strong 
preference was expressed in favour of 
Byzantine stylo. 

Bentley perceived that his de.sign should 
ho preceded by special foreign study, and 
though not in robust health set out in 
November of tho same year for a lour of 
Italy. Visiting Mian (espeeially for Sant’ 
Ainbrogio), Pavia, and Florence, Rome 
(where tho work of the Renaissance dis- 
appointed him), Perugia (which with Assiisi 
delighted him), and Ravenna, he oamo at 
last to Venice, whore cold and fatigue com- 
pelled him to rest before he could study 
Bt. Mark’s. 

His natuj'al wish to jirooeed to Constanti- 
nojile was frustrated by tho prevalence there 
of cholera, and returning to Loudon in 
March 1895 he was ready by St, Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s Day (29 June) for the laying of 
the foundation stone, 

The cathedral is outwardly remarkable 
lor its tall campanile and its bold use of 
brick and stone (for description see Archi- 
tecluml Revim, xi. 3, by W. R. Lexhahv, 
and BKilder, 6 July 1895, 25 Feb. 1899, 
23 June 1.900). The design is Ibroughout 
marked by tho greatest simplioity, largeness 
of scale and avoidance of trivial ornament. 
Internally the vast nave oonsiats of three 
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b.i-ys measuring 00 leefc scLuare and each 
surmounted b 3 r a ooncrote dome. A fourLh 
bay nearest the nominal east forms the- 
sanctuary and bej'ond it is an apse. The 
nave is ilanked on each side by an aislo ; 
outside tlio aisles are tlio many chapels. 
When fiiat opened for worshixi, and before 
any progress had been made with the 
marble decorations, the interior efteofc was 
a triumph of pirre form. The construclrion 
was remarkable, Bentlej' liaving .sot himaell 
to avoid any .struct, ural mn t or ial.s but brick- 
work, masonry, and concrete. ‘ I have 
brolcen,’ be .said, ‘ (be back ol that terrible 
superstition that iron i.s iicoossarj' to largo 
spans ’ (Uenioir liy (jHaki.ks HADrii!:i,D in 
Arrhiterlvral Bcuieiu, xi. lib). 

In 1898 Bentley was summoned to the 
United Hlates to adviiso on the design 
Mid oonstruotioir of the Koinan catholic 
tialliedral at Brooklyn, for whioh lie pre- 
pared a scheme. 

Seized in November 1898 with paralytic 
symptoms, which in June 1900 affected 
hifj .speech, lie died on 2 March 1902 at his 
reaidonoo. The Sweep, Old Town, Clapham 
Common, the day before his name was to 
be^ submitted to the Royal Inslituto of 
British Architects for the royal gold medal 
{B.I.B.A. Jminial, ix, 219). Ho was hurled 
at Morllako. 

Bentley had married in 1874 Margaret 
Annie, daughter of Henry J. Rlenss, a 
painter, of Diisseldorf, and bad four sons 
and seven daughters, of whom one son and 
one daughter died in infancy, and the 
remainder survived him. His' third .son, 
Osmond, succeeds, in partncr.sbip with Hfr. 
J. A. Maitshall, to the arohileetural practice, 
and lii.s eldest daughter, Mrs. Winifred Mary 
de rilopital. is engaged on her tather’.s bio- 
graph)'. There, is in the possession of Iho 
family a portrait in oils by W. Clmstian 
Symons. 

[R.T.TJ.A. Journ., 3rd series, 1901-2, ix. 
437 (memoir by T. J. Willson) ; Architec- 
tural Review, 1902, xi. 156, and xxi. 18 
(art. by Halsey Ricardo) ; Builder, 1902, 
Ixxxii. 2.13 ; Building News, 1902, brxxii. 339 ; 
information from Mi'. Osmond Bentley.] 

P. w. 

BEEaNB, SiK JOHN HENRY GIBBS 
(1842-1008), diplomatist, born in London on 
12 Aug. 1842, and descended from a Ercnch 
familj' originally resident in Auvergne, 
which Settled in England after the Erenoh 
revolution, was elder son of John Brodribb 
Bergne, a valued member of the foreign 
o®ca for fifty-six yeai-g (1817-1873), who 
acquired a high reputation both at home I 
and abroad as an authority on matters 
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counecied with treaties and diplomatic 
prooedont. Educated at schools at 
Brighton and Enfield and at London 
University, where he passed the first B.A. 
examination, John Hoary entered the 
foreign office as a clerk on the diplomatic 
establishment after passing a competitive 
examination in 1861, was ajjpointod an 
as.sihtant clorli in 1880, and promoted to bo 
aupjcrintendont of the treaty dopartmoiit 
ill 1881. He held that oflioo until 1894, 
when ho became siipermterident of the 
commoroial departnioiit and examiner of 
treaties. This position Jio hold for eight 
years, doing much vahiablo work in the 
development of the commercial depart- 
ment and particularly in (be arraiigoiuont 
of its relations with the board of trade, 
and in introdnohig a more regular and 
complete system of reports on commoreial 
and industrial subjocta from diplomatio 
and consular officers in foreign countries. 
Ho was oooasionally employed abroad on 
business which came within the siihoro of 
Ids permanent work, and on which lie was 
possessed of special Iniowlotlge. In 1875 
ho assisted the Britisli agent before the 
itttematimial oommission, wliioli sat under 
Article XXII of the treaty of Washington, 
to assess the amount, to' bo paid by the 
United States to Groat Britain iu rei.nrn 
for the fishery privileges accorded to tlio 
citizens of the United States under 
Article X'VIII of that treaty, and on tlio 
meeting of tho oommission a,t Halifax in 
1877 bo acted as secretary and proLocolist 
to it. Ill September 1887 he was appointed 
secretary ^ to Mr. Joseph ClinniberJain’.s 
.'•jpooial niission to Washington to adjust 
oertaiu que.stiona relating to the North 
Amorioan li.shcrics. Ji’or his sorvices ho 
received the K.O.M.G. in 1888, having 
been made O.M.G. in 1886. In 1835 be 
had boon second British delogato at tlio 
international copyright conforonce hold at 
Berne, and signed tho convention whioh was 
there agreed upon (0 Bept. 1886). While 
at Washington in 1887 he was deputed to 
discuss the copyright question with the 
United States department of state. In May 
1896 he signed at Paris as British delegate 
the additional act. to the intornalional oojiy- 
right convention of 1886. Ho was appointed 
a member of the dopartnioiilal eommitteo 
on^ trade marks in 1888, and was sent n.s 
British delegate to t.ho oonforenoe on in.. 
diistrial property held at Romo iii 1888, 
at Madrid in 1890, and at Brussels in 
November 1807 and again in 1900. From 
1898 onwards he was constantly employed 
in the negotiations for tho abolition of 
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bounties on the export of sugar, was one of 
the British delegates at the oonferoncea held 
in Brussels on this question in 1899 and 
1901, and signed the convention concluded 
on the latter occasion 5 March 1902. In 
1903 ho was appointed the British delegate 
on the pennaiient commission established 
under Ai'ticlo VII. of that convention, and 
attended the various meetings of the com- 
mission, furnishing reports wliich were laid 
Ijefore j)arliament and which were marked 
by iris usual potver of terse, lucid explana- 
tion. He served as a member on the royal 
commission for the Paris exhibition of 
1900. Ho retired from the foreign office 
on a ];ien,sion on 1 Oct. 1902, but his em- 
ployment on the special subjects of which 
he had an intimate acquaintauoe continued. 
He received the O.B. in 1902 and the 
K.C.B. hr the following year. lu Novem- 
ber 1908 he served as British delegate at 
the intemational oopj'xight eonfcrenco at 
Berlin, and died there of a chill on 15 Nov. 

Though scarcely an author in the ordinary 
sense of the term, Bergne rendered im- 
portant services to the Authors’ Society, 
of which he beoaiUo a member in 1890, and 
after his retirement from the foreign office 
served on the committee of management, 
and copyright sub-eominittee, acting aa 
chairmair of the general committee (1905-7). 
He contrilnited to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 

‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ ‘ The Spectator,’ 
and other periodicals articles on subjects 
with which ho was professionally well 
acquamted (mcluding the ' Halifax Fishery 
Commission,’ the ‘Law of Extradition,’ 

' Anglo-American Copyright,’ and ‘Queen’s 
Messengers ’ ). Ho wa.s also an accomplished 
mountaineer and well-known member of 
the Alpine Club from 1878 to death. His 
father had beoii Imown as an expert 
numismatist; he wa.s liimself a collector of 
Oriental china. 

He married in 1878 Mary a Court, 
daughter of Rev. S. B. Bergne, and had 
two sons, the elder of whom was killed in 
an accident near Saas Fee m Switzerland 
in January 1908; the younger, Evelyn, 
survives. 

[The Times, 16 Nov. 1908 ; Author, 1 Dec. 
1908 ; Alpine Journal, xxiv, 499-501 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1909, p. 397.] S. 

BERKELEY, Sib GEORGE (1819- 
1905), colonial governor, born in the Island 
of Barbados, West Indies, on 2 Nov. 1819, 
was oldest son of General Sackville HamEton 
Berkeley, colonel of the 16th regiment of 
foot. The father, who descended from a 
branch of the family of the earls of Berkeley, 
served at the capture of Surinam in 1804, 
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ol the Danish Ialand.s of St. Thomas, St. 
JohnandSt. Croix in 1807, and of Martinique 
in 1809. Sir George’s mother was Elizabeth 
Pilgrim, danghtor of William Murray of 
Bruce Vale Estate, Barbado.s. Educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, which ho entered 
on 3 July 18.37, he graduated B.A. in 1842, 
and soon returned to the West Indie.s, wlicre 
hi.s active life was ahnost wholly pa.s,sed. 
On 11 Eeb. 1846 he was appointed colonial 
secretary and controller of cnstom.9 of 
British Honduras and ex-officio member 
of the executive and legislative councils. 
WhEe stEl serving in that colony he was 
chosen in 1800-1 to administer temporarily 
the government of Dominica, and on 8 July 
1864 was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the Island of St. Vincent. During his 
tenure of office hi 1867 an Act to amend and 
simplify the legislature substituted a single 
legislative chamber for the two houses 
which had been in 6xi.stenoe since 1763. 
He was acting administrator of Lagos 
from December 1872 to October 1873, 
when he was appointed governor in chief of 
tho West Africa settlements (Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos). The 
Gold Coast and Lagos were soon erected 
into a separate colony (24 July 1874), 
and Berkeley was recalled, so as to allow 
of a new governor (of Sierra Leone and 
Gambia) being ap])ointed at a reduced 
salary. WMle on his way homo in June 
1874 he was offered, and accepted, the 
government of Western Australia, but did 
not take np the appointment, bemg sent 
instead to tlie Leeward Islands as governor 
in chief. There he remained until 27 Jime 
1881, when he retired on a pension. He 
was created O.M.G. on 20 Eeb. 1874, and 
K.C.M.G. 24 May 1881. 

Berkeley died unmarried in London 
on 29 Sept. 1005, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. 

[Colonial Office List, 1905 ; The Timea, 

2 Oct. 1903 ; Oliver’s Hist, of the Island of 
Antigua, 1899, iii. ,319 ; Hurt’s Army List, 
1863; Dublin Univ, Matrio, Book, 1837 ; 
Colonial Office Records,] C. A. 

BERNARD, Sir CHARLES EDWARD 
(1837-1901), Anglo-Indian administrator, ' 
boixi at Bristol on 21 Deo. 1837, was 
son of JoT.mea Eogo Bemai’d, M.D., of 
16 The Crescent, Clifton, by Ms wife 
Marianne AmeMa, sister of John, first Lord 
Lawrence [q. v.]. He was educated at 
Rugby, which he entered in 1861, in com- 
pany with his couaiu, Alexander Hutobin* 
son, eldest son of Sic Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence [q. v.], and 0. H. Tawney, W'hose 
sister he afterwards married. In 1855 ha 
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aocepled a oadelsliip at Adrincombo ; New Brilisli Pruvince.’ In 1880 he 
but in ilie lollowing 5’eai' lie received a oompilod a valuable report on Indian 
noiiiinatiow to Ilaileybury in (bo last batch adininiotratiou during the past Unity years 
of students at that college. After gain- of British ride, which was laid before 
ing prizes in luathernatios, Persian, Hindu- Parliament. In 1891 he rn'oto a eoniiflen- 
Rtani, and Hindi, he pas'-ed out in 1857 at lial inimile on opium, in view of a debate 
Ihe head of the list for Bengal. His early iii (he House of Commons in April of that 


service was in the Punjab, and aiterwards 
in tlie Central Provinopn, where ho was 
secretary under two cliicf commi.ssioners, 
Sir Rieliard Temple [q. v. Riqipl. Hj and 
Sir Ceorge Campbell [q. v. Supv>!. 1]. 
The latter appointed liiin his .scoiotnry 
in 1871, when he beiaune lieutenant- 
goiernor of Bengal; and he aceuin})iinied 
the tornior as scci'etary in liis fciminc tour 
tlu'ougli Madras and Bombay' in 1877. 
In the following y'ear he became secre- 
tary to the government of Inrlia in tiro 
home dejiartment. In 1880 ho officiated 
as chief commissioner of British Burma, 
being confirmed in 1882. Except for a 
short interval, ho licld Uiat office until 
his retirement in 1887. This long period 
inuluded anxious negotiations with Thi- 
baw’, king of independent Bunna, the 
brief war that ended in 7'iiibaw’s de- 
position, tlie annexation of tlie upper 
province, and the tedious pjrocoss of paci- 
tioation. Sir Charles Bernard came back 
to England in 1887, in order to bake 
up the appoint meiit of secretary at the 
India office in the department of revenue, 
fitallsties, and commerce. lie finally 
retired in 1901, after a continuous service 
of forty-three yoais. He died on a rnsit 
to Chamonix, on 19 tiept, 1001, and there 
lie was buried. He wjus created C.H.l. in 
1875, and K.C.S.I. in 1880. He married 
at Calcutta, on 23 Oct. 1862, iSusaii 
Capel, daughter of Richard Tawney, 
reel or of Willouglibj', IVanviokshirc. 
His eight children .survived him. The 
eldest son, James Henry, after following 
his bather into the Indian civil service, 
died of cholera, together vUth hia wife 
and other membera of his liouschold, at 
Chinsura, Bengal, in November 1907. 

Bernai'd was pos,sesscd of inexhaustible 
energy in both body and mind. At 
Rugby he wms prominent in the football 
field, and at Calcutta he -won a cup for 
single rackets. In India he had tlio 
reputation of being the haide,st worker in 
a hardworlting secretariat ; and at the 
India office it was said of him that he under- 
took the duties of every subordinate in 
his department, including those of the 
mcBBenger. In 1887 he delivered an address 
before the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Sooiety at Edinburgh on ‘ Burma : the 


year. In 1803 he saw through tlie pi'ess 
the jiosthumous memoirs of his li'icnd. 
Sir George Campbell. In politic, s he was 
a liberal. I’lie Bernard li’ret; Lilirary was 
Imilt as a memorial to him at Rangoon. 

[Porsomil knowlcilgo ; Sir IlieJuirtl Temple, 
Men .md liiont.s of my Time in bidui, 1882; 
J. 11, BivoU-Cainac, Miiiiy Memorieii. fOlO ; 
.Sir Hem j' Cotton, Incli.in iintl lloino Memorio'., 
1911; Sir Charles Crosllnvmle, The J’aeilie.i,- 
liou of Burma, 1912.] J. S. C 

BERNARD .THOMAS DEHANY ( 1 8 1 .5- 
1904), divine, second son of Cliailea Ber- 
nard of Edoii Estate, Jamaica, the dcsoim- 
dant of a Huguenot laniilj', by Margaret, 
daughter of John Baker of Waresley 
House, Woi'cesterbhiru, was born at Clit- 
toii on 11 Nov. 181.5. Moimlngue Bernard 
[q. V.] was his brolher. After private 
education ho matriculated in Dooomber 
1833 from Exeter College, O.xford, and in 
1837 was placed in the second olnss of 
the final classical aohool. lie graduated 
B.A. in 1838, wJicii ho won the Ellcrton 
theological prize with an essay ‘ On tlio 
Conduct and Oharactor of St. Peter.’ in 
1839 he Wras awarded the elutncelloi’s 
jirize for an Engli.sli ttssav on ‘ The Cln.ssioal 
Ta.sto and Character compai'ed with the- 
Romanlie.’ in 1840 ho was ordaiui'd 
deacon and licensed to the curacy of Groat 
Baddow, Esso.x. Ordained priest in 1841, 
lie .succeeded to ttie, vicarage of Great 
Baddow, where ho remained until 1810. 
Alter working for a Bhort time an enrain 
of HaiTow-on-tho-Hill, lie became in 1848 
vicar of T'erling, Essex. He showed a 
keener interest in the cause of foreign 
missions than was usual at that time. 
He was thrice selcofc iiroaohcr at O.xford 
— in 1838, 1862, and 1882, In 18G4 he 
delivered the Bampton lootures on ‘ 'Phe 
Progro.ss of Doctrine in tho Now Tc.stainont ’ 
{.Otli edit. 1900). 

Of strong evangelical symp,a(hies, Ber- 
nard was appointed by Simoon’s triLstecs 
to the rectory of IValoot, Bath, in 1864. 
There Bernard’s gifts of organisation were 
called into play. Ho increased tho church 
accommodation and built St. Andrew’s 
church and .schools. In 1867 tho bishop 
of Bath and Wells eoniitod him to a pro- 
bondal stall in Wells Cathedral ; and uo.vl 
year the dean and chapter elected him 
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to a residenliary cariomy. He succeeded 
to the clianccllorbliip of the cathedral in 
1879, and from 1880 to 1895 represented 
the chapter in convocation. 

Bernard was a.s zealous a cathedral 
dignitary as he was an energetic town 
rector. He revived the cathedral gram- 
mar school, at his own cQ.st provided build- 
ings tor it, established a high school lor 
giri.s, and interested himself in the general 
parochial lile of Wells. An evangelical 
whom all irmstod, 1 hough unfettered hy 
party conventions, Bernard was a frequent 
speaker at the I.slington clerical meeting, 
He resigned Waleot in 1886, and went to 
live at Wimborno. In 1901 he retircrl 
from his canonry, retaining only the unpaid 
office of chancellor, He died at High Hall, 
Wimborno, on 7 Bee. 1904. Bernard com- 
bined the qualilie.s of the .student and tiro 
man of aihiirs, ot the wise counsellor in 
private and tho clear, cogent toaclier in 
public. Ho married in 1841 Caroline, 
daughter of Bcujamiix Liuthoruc, of High 
Hall, Wimborno ; aho died in 1881, leaving 
tw'o sons and seven daughtor.s. 

Besides the works noticed, Bernard 
puhlislied : 1. ‘Before His Presence with a 
Song,’ 1885 ; 2nd edit. 1887. 2. ‘The Ccnlrnl 
Toaoliing of Jesus Clirist,’ 1892. 3. ‘ Songs 
of tho Holy Nativity,’ 1895. 4. ‘ The 

Word and Sacraments,’ 1004. 

fGuatdian, 14 Deo. 1904 ; Bocord, 9 Deo. 
190-1 j The Tillius, 8 Deo. 1004; Posier's Alumni 
Osoii. ; E. Stock, History of tho C'.M.S-, 1899, 
ii. 309, 387 audiii. 10; private information.] 

A. B. B. 

BEHRY, Sib GRASAjM (18251-1004), 
prime minister of Victoria, born at Twiokeii- 
ham, England, on 28 Aug. 1822, was son of 
Benjamm Berry, a retiivd tradesman, by 
his wife Clara Graham. After education 
at Chelsea he was apprenticed to a ihaper 
and .silk mercer there, and siibsequonlly 
in 1848 or 1849 opened a small shoi) 
ill tho King’s Road. Emigi'ating to 
Victoria in 1852, he went into l)Ubine&.s as 
a general storekeeper and wine and spirit 
merchant at South Yarra, Prahran. In 
1866 he revisited England on business con- 
neoted with his father’s will. 

In 1860 he purchased in Victoria a 
newspaper called tho ‘ C’ollingwood 
Observer,’ and in the next year entered 
the legislative assembly ol Viotoria as 
member for East Melbourne. At the 
general election in August 1861 ho was re- 
hirned lor OolHngwood as an advanced 
liberal protectioniat. He supported tlie 
ministry of Sir James McCulloch [q. V,] in 
its struggle vith tho legislative oouncil. 


which refused to sanction tlze assembly’s 
hn position of protectionist dutie.s (1863-6). 
But when McCulloch tailed in Ids plan of 
‘ taoldng ’ tho customs bill to the appro- 
priafion bill, and sought to borrow from a 
bank m order to meet the public expen- 
diture, Berry witlidrcw his .support, lii 
the ensiiiug eleotiou (1865) McCiillooh 
routed all opponents, and Berry, loaiiig his 
seat, was out of parliament lor three years. 

In 1866 Berry purchased the ‘ Geelong 
Register,’ amalgamated it ivith tire ‘ Geelong 
Advertiser,’ and .settled in Geelong to edit 
his new venture. He shortly stood lor 
South Grant and wuis beaten ; in 1868 he 
hecame member for Geelong West. On 
12 Jan. 1870 he beoaiiie treasurer in the 
government of John Alexander Maephorson, 
but the ministry tell almost immediately 
alter his first budget sjieech. Oir 19 June 
1871 ho entered tho muiislry of Sir Gliailes 
Gavair Unify [q.v. Suppl. IIJ as tioasuver, but 
resigned uii 21 May 1872: a private mi'inbor 
attacked him in tho house for having ap- 
pointed bib fatliur-in-lav to a local post of 
some emolument, and to avoid ombarraBsing 
tho government he rcbumcd tho status of a 
private ruombor. Tlie charge w as investi- 
gated by a select cuinmittoe ivliich never 
reported (see Victorian Pari Deb. 1872, 
xiv.). Si.x mouths later the ministry went 
out of office. 

In August 1876 Berry for tho first time 
became prime minister and eliict secreinry. 
Introducmg a land tax bill which ivas 
intended to strike at the undue accumula- 
tions of large hokler.s, he was defeated, and 
on the refusal of his application for a dis- 
solution Sir Jamus AloOulloch (20 Oot. 
1875) returned to power. A great fight 
m the assembly followed; the ‘stonewallers,’ 
as Berry’s followers were called, were met 
by what was known as McCulloch’s ‘ iron 
hand.’ In the intervals of parliamentary 
al tendance Berry stumped the country, 
denouncing McCidloch’s government and 
maldng a good hnpresBion. At the general 
election in May 1877 Bony obtained an over- 
wheliniiig majority. He failed to form a 
coalition irilh James .Service and the 
prominent opponents of McCulloch, and 
with a less representative cabinet set to 
work on a .series of lugtdy controversial 
measures. Ho revived the main features 
of his old laud hill, and endeavoured to 
carry the payment ol members, first by 
taoldng a resolution to tho appiropriation 
bill and then by iraming a separate Mil to 
authorise tho paymoiit. A stem fight with 
the upper house produced an admiuistra- 
tivo deadlock, wJuoh lasted from May 1877 
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to Apiil 1878. On ‘ Black ‘WoLlnesday,’ 
8 Jan. 1878, money to pay the service.s 
failed, and Berry, consistent with hi.s pre- 
vious view's, prcl erred the disminsal ol public 
servants to borrowing. This strong measm-o, 
though generally condemned, had the 
ellect of weerling the overcrowded dopart- 
meuta. In April 1878 a coiuprornisc was 
efiected, and Bony sought anew to 
strengthen the power of the lower house. 
"But the other ehamhor offered uncom- 
promising resistiuieo. At the very end of 
the year ho came to Eugland with Charles 
Heniy Pearson [q. v. | in the liopc of 
inrtuoing the central goveinmeiil to pa.s.s 
an Act for amending the Con.slitutioii of 
V^ictoria. Kis mission is locally luiowii 
as ‘ the embassy.’ He was recommended 
to try other methods. On Iris return in 
June 18711 he introduced a reform bill, 
and early in 1880 appealed to the 
oonstituenciob. Ho incurred defeat, and 
on 5 March 1880 Mr. Service took office 
for less tharr six mouths. On 3 Augirst 
1880 Beny was once more prime minister 
and reached a working compromise with the 
upper chamber, whereby the francliiso 
qualifications for the upper chamber were 
reduced. On 0 July 1881 ho rvas defeated 
in parliament and resigned. 

The pohtioal passion roused by Berry’s 
policy had paralysed admhiistralion and 
became Imow'U a.s the ‘ Beny blight.’ 
Rest ivas soi'ely needed and a sort of 
sufleranoe govamment cariied on. the 
administration till 1883. Then at a 
general election Beny and Service foxmd 
themselve.s at the head of equal iiumbors 
in the house. Ozi 8 March 1883 a coalition 
government was formed zvith great benefit to 
the colony ; a nexv Public Service Act and 
a Kailvvays Management Act, both aimed 
at the evils of patronage, were amongst its 
achievements. In May 1883 Berry repre- 
sented the colony at the general postal 
conference at Sydney, and won golden 
opinions. 

In February 1886 Beny ressignod office 
and prooeocled to London as agent geuei'al 
for the colony. In June 1886 he was 
made K.G.M.G. He represented Victoria 
at the colonial conference of 1887. 

Betuming to Melbomnc in 1891, Berry 
represented Victoria at the federal con- 
vention of that year ; he re-entored parlia- 
ment in April of 1892 as member for East 
Bourke Boroughs, and joined William Shiel’e 
ministry as treasurer. In 1894 he was elected 
speaker in .succession to (Sir) Thomas Bent 
[q. V. Suppl. IX], and held that office ivith 
success tin 1897, when he lost his seat. 
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An annuity of 5007. a year wat5 voted by 
the new house of assembly. 

(Save lhat in 1897 and 1898 ho repro- 
seiitod his colony at federal oouvenlions at 
Sydney and Ailclaido, Bci'ry thenceforth 
livmd in retirement until his death at 
Balaclava on 26 Jan. 1904 ; a public 
funeral at Borooiidara cemetery was 
accorded liim. 

A self-made man, without education, a 
domocralio leader ■with a fervent belief in 
democratic principles, and a lluout speaker, 
he was no violenti demagogue. According 
to Ml'. Allred Dealdn, aftervwirds prime 
minister ol the Austj'aliau commonwealth, 
‘ he liad the pronoxincod gift of general- 
ship (joth in the house and in the ouniitry ; 
was a resolute and far -seeing prcinior and 
a fighting oliieltain, conspicuously able, 
earnest, and con.sist(3nt’ (John’s Notable 
Ausimlitins ; cf. Viclorian, Parlumientmij 
Debates, Lxxxvii. 763). 

Among his other honmns -was the cross 
of tlic legion of honour, -whiuh lie received 
as commissioner of Victoria at the Paris 
Ex'hibition ui 1889. 

Berry was twice maniecl : (1) in 1846, 
to Harriet Anno Bloncowo, who died in 
1860, leaving eight ohilclron ; (2) in 1809, 
to Rebecca Madge, daughter of J. 1.1, Evans 
of Victoria, xvho survived him ; by her he 
left seven childroji. 

[Heal on’s Anstralian 'Biot, of .Uides ; 
Monnull’s Dint, of Ansliulasinu lliog. ; Blair’s 
Cyoloptcdia of Australasia; Melbnnrno Ago, 
2i) Jan. loot, imil Argns ol same, diiLo ; 
Leader 30 ■lau. 1004; The ’I'imes, 26 Jan. 
1001; Who’s Who, 1901; piivafco informa- 
tion. | C. A. H. 

BESANT. .Sift WALTER {1836--1901), 
novcli.st, born on 14 Aug. 1836 at 3 .Si, 
George’s Square, Portsca, \ra,s iiRli clxild 
and tliird son in a family of six sons ajid 
four daughters of William Besant (el. 1879), 
merchant, of Portsmouth, by his wife Sarali 
Ediss (el. 1890), daughter of a builder and. 
architect, of Bibden near Hytho. His 
eldest brother, William Tlonty Besant, 
E.B.K. (7?. 1828), senior wrangler (I860) 
and follo-w of Bt. John’s College, Oambridge 
(1853), became a mathematician of repide. 
]yii',s. Aimio Besant (&. 1847), Uuiosophieal 
lecturer and author, was wife of Jus brother 
Frank, vicar of Sibsey, Linoohishiro, from 
1871. Much of Walter’s boyhood is dosoribed 
by him in his novel ‘ By Celia’s Arbour.’ 
As a boy he devoured Ms father’s small 
but repreaofttativo library of the English 
classics. Alter education at home, ho was 
sent in 1848 to Si. I’aul’s grammar school, 
Portsca (now a We,sloyan chapel), where 
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)iis oldest biotliPi' had l)Gon captain. After 
the closing of the school, LJcaanfc was at 
homo again for eighteen months, and 
in ISlil went to fciLockwell grammar school, 
sihioh was affiliated to King’s College, 
Loudon. While tlicru he nmde, on half- 
holidays, .short exonrhion.s into the City, 
•studying its .slroels and bnilding.s and 
developing a love of London arehceology 
and history which absorbed him in later 
life. Having spent three terin.s at ICing’s 
College, London (1851-5), whei-e Dean 
Wiice and Canon Aingcr [q. v. Suppl. II] 
were, among hi.s oonteiuporarica, he matri- 
culated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1856. At Christ’s Iris undergraduate 
friends included his seniors, Charles Htuart 
O.alverlcy, W. W. Skeat. (Sir) Walter 
Joseph Sendall [q. v. Siippl. II], and (Sir) 
John Robert Seeley, as well as John Peilo 
[q. V. Suppl. II], v'ho was of his own 
age. He vas bracketed with Calveiley 
for the gold medal for English essay at 
Chii.st’a in 1856, and won the prize offered 
by Calvorlcy for an examination in the 
‘ Pickwick Papers ’ at Clu'islmas 1857, 
Skeat being second. After graditating B.A. 
as 18th wrangler in 18.)!), i!o.sant gained the 
special bachelor’s theological prize, made 
.some uitsucoessful attempts at journalism in 
London, and then was appointed a mathe- 
matioal master of Leamington College, 
with the intention of taking holy orders 
and becoming clraiJain there, fn 1800 ho 
enjoyed a first experience of continental 
travel, on a walking tour in Tyrol with 
Calvorlcy, Peile, and Samuel Walton. Re- 
jecting thoughts of holy orders, he ac- 
cepted in 1861 the senior professorship at 
the Royal College, Mauritius. Among his 
colleagues was Frederick Guthrie, I1’.R.,S., 
with ivhom he wa.s on very intunate terms 
until Guthrie’s death in 1886. Friends on 
the island also numbered Charles Meldrum 
[q. V. Suppl. U], whom ho succeeded 
at the college, and James Dykes Campbell 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. Tie proceeded M.A. at 
Cambridge in 1863. His vacations were 
devoted to the stnd 3 ^ of French, both old 
and modem, and to essay ^vriting, At the 
end of six and a half years he was oFered 
the rectorship of the college, but he refused 
it on the ground of ill-health. He finally 
left Mauritius for England in June 1867, 
visiting Cape Town and St- Helena on his 
way home. 

Thereupon Besant settled in London 
with a view to a literary career. Next year 
ho was engaged to write leading articles , 
on social topics in the ‘ Daily News,’ and 
published ‘ Early French Poetry,’ liis first 


book, the fruit of recrenliou.s in Mauritiua. 
Though loosely constructed, the work 
pre.seiits much valuable infoimatiou in a 
readable style. Encouraged by the book’s 
reception, he contributed articles on French 
hlerature to the ‘ Briti.sb Quarterly Review ’ 
and the ‘ Daily New.s,’ be.side.s a paper on 
‘ Rabelais ’ to ‘ Macmillan’s Mag.iziiio ’ 
(1871). These wore collected in ‘ The 
French Humourists from the Twelfth 
to the Nineteenth Century ’ (1873). Later 
French studies were ‘ Montaigne ’ (1873) ; 
‘ Rabelais ’ (iu Blackwood’s foreign classics, 
1879; new edit. 1885) ; ‘GasparddeColigny ’ 
(1879; new edit. 189-1, in the ‘New Plutarch ’ 
berie.s of biographie.s, of which Be.sant rvaa 
general editor 1870-81); and ‘ Readings in 
Rabelais’ (1883). Ho was author also of 
‘ A Book of French : Grammatical Exercises, 
History of the Langu.ige’ (13mo, 1877). 
Besant espeoiallj' helped to popularise Rabe- 
lais in England. .Joining the 8avile Club iu 
1873, he formed in 1879, chiefly among its 
moiuber.s, a Rabelai,? Club for the discussion 
of Rabelais’s work. The club lasted ten 
yeans, and to ils three volumes of ‘ Re- 
creations ’ (3 vols. 1881-8) Besant was a 
frequent oontiibutor. 

Meanwhile Besant identified himself 
with other mtcrc.sts. In June 1868 he 
became secretary of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Ihind, a society founded, in 
1864 for the s}''stematic e.':ploratioii of 
Pale.stine. The salary was 2001. a year, 
afterwards raised to 3001, Be,9ant held the 
olBco till 1886, when pros.sure of literary 
work compelled his retirement ; hut ha 
remained honorary secretary till his death. 
Ho devoted his pen to the interests of the 
fund with characteristic energ 3 '. In oolla- 
horation with E. H. Palmer [q. v.], professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge, with whom in hia 
.secretarial capacity he grew intimate, ho 
wrote in 1871 ‘Jerusalem: the City of 
Herod and Saladin ’ (4th edit. 1890 ; fine 
paper edit. 1908), and ho edited the ‘Suiwey 
of Western Palestine ’ (1881). On Palmer’s 
death in 1882 Besant wrote a S 3 T)ipalhetio 
but uncritical ‘Life’ of him, He also gave 
an accoimt of the .societ 3 '’’s activities in 
‘ Tw'enty-one Year's’ Worlc, 1865-80 ’ (1886), 
which w'ag revised in ‘ Thirty Years’ Work, 
1806-95 ’ { 1896), Of the subsidiary Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society for the translatian 
of muTatives of ancient pilgrimages in 
Palestine, which was founded in 1884 with 
Sir Gliarles Wilson as director, Be,saut was 
likewise seoretary, 

Alt accident diverted Besant’a ^ ©ne)'g 3 r 
to novel WTifcing. He sent early in 1869 
an article on the tstand of Reunion, w'hich 
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he bad vi&ifcecL from Mauiitiira, to ‘ Once a 
WccL.' No acknowledgment was received. 
By chance Besant disoovored at the end of 
the year that the paper was published v^ilh 
many misprints in the issues ot IG and 
23 Oct. Besant expostulated in a letter 
to tho editor, who proved to he James 
Rice [q. V.]. Rico offered a .sattsfactoiy 
explanation, and courteously requested 
further coiitributioiia. Besant uroto a short 
Christmas story, ‘ Titaiiia’s Farewell,’ for 
the Christmas number of tlio journal 
(1870). Friendly relations with Ibe editor 
followed, and in 1871 Rice asked Be.sant 
to collaborate iji a novel, the plot of Avliich 
ho had already di'cifted. Tho result was 
‘ Ready Money Mortiboy,’ which first 
appeared a.s a serial in ‘ Onco a Week ’ 
and was jjublishod in three volumes in 1873. 
Tho book was welcomed by the public with 
enthusiasm. Tho partnership was punsued 
till Rice’s disablement through illness in 
1881. The fruits were ‘My Little Girl’ 
(1S74), ‘With Harp and Crown’ (1874), 

‘ Tliis Sou of Vulcan’ (1876), ‘The Golden 
Buttordy,’ a triumphant succe.ss (187C), 

‘ The Monk.s of Tholcnia’ (1877), ‘ By Celia’s 
Arbour’ (1878), ‘The Chaplain of tho 
Fleet’ (1879), and ‘The pSoarny Side’ 
(1881). .Be.sant and Rice also « rote jointly 
the Christmas number for ‘ All the Voar 
Round ’ from 1872 till 1882. Thodivision of 
labour made Rico mainly responsible for 
tho plot and its dcvolopniont, and Besant 
mainly ro.sponsible for the htcrary form (fseo 
Rice, James, preface to Library edit, of 
Ready Money Mortiboy, 1887, and Idler, 
1892). With Rice Be.sant further wrote 
an historical biography, ‘ fSir Richard 
Whittington’ (1879; new edit. 1891), and 
made his first attempt as a playwright, 
composing jointly ‘ Such a Good Man,’ a 
comedy, produced by John Hollingsiiead 
at the Olympic Theatnr in Dec. 1879 
(Hoia.lf)asili!AD, My Lifetme, i. 38-9). 
Besant made a few other dramatic 
experiinents in collaboration with Mr. 
Walter TLerrics Pollock. In 1887 they 
adapted for an amateur theatrical company 
which played at Lord Monkswell’s house at 
Chelsea, Be Eanville’s drama ‘ Gringoire ’ 
under the title of ‘ The Balladmonger.’ 
It was subseqviently performed by (pSir) 
H. Becrbolim Tree at the Hayinarket 
Theatre (Sept. 1887) and at His Majesty’s 
Theatre (.June 1903). With Pollock, too, 
Besant published ‘The Charm, and other 
Drawing-room Plays ’ in 1896. 

IVhile Rice lived, Besant made only one 
independent effort in fiction, producing in 
1872 an historical novel, ‘ When George the 
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Third was King.’ On Rice’s death, he 
conlimicd novel-writing siugle-handcd, pro- 
ducing a work of fiction nl the regulation 
length each year for twenty years, be, sides 
writing the Chri.sUuas number for ‘ All tho 
Year Round’ between 1882 and 1887 and 
many ut.her short stories. Tho plots c)f 
Besant’s .sole invention tire far looser in 
texture than those of tho partuershij), and 
he relied to a larger extent than bol'ure on 
htstorical incident. In ‘ Donptliy Forster ’ 
(3 voR, 1884), which Besant considered his 
best -work, he .shipwed ingenuity in ))!aoing 
a graceful love story ill an historical sotting. 
‘The World went very well then’ (1887), 
‘For Failh and Freedom’ (1888), ‘The 
Holy Rose’ (1890), and ‘ pSt. Kalharincp’o 
by tho Tow'cr’ (1891) deal elTeotively 
with Fngfish life in the soventocuth and 
oightcontb centuries. Besant’s treatment 
of current society is for tho most, part 
less satisfactory. But two of his pieoe.s 
of modern fiction, ‘ All pSorls and Condi- 
tioirs of Mon’ (1882) and ‘ Children of 
Gibcon’ (1886), achievetl a pippularity in 
excess of anytiuiig else from bis jien, but 
on other than purely literary grounds, 
Besant, in whom philanlhrojiic interest 
was always .strong, luul imulo personal 
inquiry into the problems of poverty in 
East London, and in the.so two novels ho 
enforced dciinito projiosals for their solu- 
tion. Tho second book dwelt on the* evils 
of sweating, and helped foiwvard the ■move- 
ment for the tradcs-organisatioii of w’orking 
women. Tho first book, ‘xVll Sorts and 
CVpnilition.s of Men,’ which was mainly a 
strenuoms plea for the social regeneration 
of East TiPindoii, greatly sLimulaterl tho 
personni symiadhy of tho well-lo-do with 
tho Eimt lind jroor. In this novel Besant 
depicted a fictitious ‘ Palace ot Uclight,’ 
■wdiicli should cure tho joyless monotony of 
East End life. Besant helped moreover to 
give his fancy material shape. A bequest 
of 13,000Z. left in 1841 by John Thomas 
Barber Beaumont [q. v.], with the object of 
providing ‘ intellectual improvement and 
rational recreation and amu.semoiit for 
people living at the East End of London,’ 
was made -the nuolous of a large public 
fund amounting to 70,OOOZ, wliicli was 
collected under ifio direction of pSir Edmund 
Hay Currie, with Besant’s active co-opera- 
tion, for the foundation of an institiUtion 
on the lines which Besant had laid down. 
Tho Drapers’ Company added 20,000Z. for 
technical schools. Ultimately, Besant’n 
‘ People’s Palace’ was erected in Mile End 
Road, and was opened by Qut'eii Victoria 
on 14 May 1887. The Palace contained 
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(with Mr. >S. iStj^uire iSprigge) in 1893 and 


a hall — tho Queen’s hall — oapablo of hold- 
ing 4000 people for cheap conccrls and 
lectures. There were soon added a mvim- 
ming-bath, library, technical schools, winter 
garden, gymnasium, art schools, lecture 
rooms, and rooms for social recreation. 
Jlesaiit actively engaged in tho manage- 
ment, was leader of the literary circle, and 
edited a ‘ Palace Journal.’ But the effort 
failed, to Besaiit’s regret, to realise his chief 
hope. Under the increased patronage and 
control of tho Drapers’ Company, the educa- 
tional side encroached on the social and 
recreative aide until the .scheme developed 
into tlio East London Technical College, 
and finally into the East London College, 
wliich was in 1003 recognised as a branch 
of London University. A portion of the 
People’ .s Palace iras maintained under that 
title for social and recreative purposes, but 
it bcoauio a .snb.sicliary featuie of the in- 
stitution (see article by Hiii Edmukjd H.vy 
C uRRin in Nineteenth Ccntuiy^ Eeb. 1800; 
of. Century Magazine, Juno 1890, and 
Ouide to the People's Palace, 1000). 

At C. G. Leland’a suggestion Be.sant 
took, in 1881, another step in promoting 
bonefioial recreation. He initiated ‘ The 
Home Arts and Industries Association,’ 
which established evening schools through 
tho country for the vuluutary teaching 
and practice of the minor arts, such 
as wood-carving, leather-work, fretwork, 
weaving, and embroidery. There arc now 
some 600 schools, and annual exhibitions 
of work arc held. Bo.saiit also suggested 
in 1897 the Women’s Central Bureau I'oi’ 
the cmpJoyniont of women, in connection 
with tho National Union of Women 
Workers. 

At the same time much of Besant’s 
public spirit was absorbed by an effort to 
improve the financial status of his own 
profession of author. In 1884 he and some 
dozen other authors formed the Society of 
Authors, with Lord Tennyson as president 
and loaders in all hranohos of literature as 
vioo-preaidents. The society’s object was 
threofold, viz. the maintenance, definition, 
and defence of literary property ; the con- 
solidation and amonclmcnt of laws of 
domestic copyiight ; and the promotion of 
international copyriglit. Besant, who 
organisod the first committee of manage- 
ment and w'as chairman of committee 
from 1889 till 1892, was the life and soul 
of the movement throughout its initial 
stages. On 16 May 1890 he started, with 
himself as editor, ‘ The Author,’ a monthly 
organ of propaganda, He repiresented the 
society at an authors’ congress at Chicago 


gave an account oi its early struggles and 
growth. Ill his lifelimo the original 
membership of .sixty-eight grow to nearly 
2000. Tho society’s endeavour to seoure 
oopju'ight reform under hi.s diroobion proved 
substantially suoccsstul and influonced new 
copjnight legislation in America in 1891, in 
Canada in 1900 and m Groat Biitaiii in 191 1. 
But Bc.sant’s chief aim was to strengthen 
the author’s right in hi.s literary propeity 
and to relievo him of traditional financial 
disabihties, winch Besant ascribed in part 
to veteran ousLoma of the publishing trade, 
in part to publishing devices which savoured 
of dislione.sty, and in part to the unbusi- 
ucsblike habits of authors. IIis agitation 
brought him Into conflict with publishers 
of liigh stamhng, who justly re,sentod some 
of his sweeping geuoralisatioii.s concerning 
tho cliaraotor of publishing operations. 
Like other eainest controversialists Besant 
tended to e.xaggeiate his case, which in 
tho main was sound. The le.adiiig results 
of his piropaganda were advantageous 
to authors. Ho practically established 
tlirougli the country tho principle that 
author’s accounts with publishers should 
bo Hubjeot to audit. Ho exposed many 
fraudulent practices on tho part of dis- 
reputable publishers, both hero and in 
America, and gave injured authors n ready 
means ol redressing their grievances. At 
Besant’s instigation the society’s pension 
fund for impovori.shed authors ivas started 
in 1901. In 1892 he established an Authors’ 
Club in connection with tho society', and in 
1899, in his ‘ The Ben and the Book,’ he 
gave his final estimate of tho authors’ 
financial and legal jiosition. In George 
Meredith’ .9 words, Besant was ‘ a valorous, 
alert, persistent advocate ’ of the authors’ 
cause and .sought ‘ to establish a system 
of fair dealing between the sagacious 
publishers of books and the inexperienced, 
often heedless, producers ’ {Author, July 
1901). In 1S95 Besant, who had already 
advocated the more frec[uen.t bestowal on 
authors of titles of honour, was Imightcd 
on Lord Rosebery’s recommondation. He 
had been elected in 1887 a member of tho 
Athenmom under Rule 11. 

In Oct. 1894 Besant entered on what he 
considered his greatest work, whieh was 
inspired conjointly by his literary and public 
interosta. He resolved to prepare a survey 
of modern London on the lines on which 
Stow had dealt -with Tudor London. With 
the aid of experts, he arranged to describe 
the changing aspects of London from the 
earliest times till the end of the nineteenth 
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century. Pretiininary studica of general 
London history he emhodied in ‘ London ’ 
(1892 ; new edit. 1804), ‘ Westminster ’ 
(1895), ‘South London’ (1899), ‘Last 
London ’ (1901), and ' The Thames ’ (1902). 
Ho was also general editor from 1897 of 
‘ Till' Fa.5cination of London,’ a series of 
handbooks to London topography. Bnt the 
great survey ivas not completed at his iloath, 
and, finished by other hnnd.s, it appeared 
in ten comprehensively illustrated volumc.s 
after hia death, viz. ; ‘ Early London ’ 

(1908), ‘ Mediseval London’ (2 vols. 100(i), 

‘ London in the Time of the Tudors ’ (190*1), 
‘ London in the Tune of the Stuarts ’ (1903), 

‘ London in the Eighteenth Century ’ (1002), 
‘Loudon in the Eiiioteenth Century’ 
(1909), ‘Loudon City’ (1910), ‘London 
Worth ’ (1911) and ‘London South’ (1912) 
He also originated in 1900, with (Sir) A. 
Conan Hoyle, Lord Coleridge, and others, 
the ‘ Atlantic Union,’ a society lor enter- 
taining in England American and Briti.sh 
colonial visitors. Becoming a Etcomason 
in 1802, ho was hon. sec. of the small 
society, the Masonic Archicological In- 
stitute. Soma eighteen years later he 
■was member of a small Archajological 
Lodge, which, originally con.sisting of nine 
members, now has 2000 corresponding 
members scattered over tbo globe. He 
long resided at Hampstead, where he rvn.s 
president of the Antiquarian Historical 
iSooiety, and vice-president of the Art 
Society. Ho was elected E.S.A. in 1894. 

Besant died at ids residence, Frognal End, 
Hampstead, on 9 June 1901, and was buried 
in the burial ground in Church Row 
a.ttaohed to Hampstead palish ohm-ch. 
He married in Oot. 1874 Mary Garrett 
{d. 1904), daughter of Eustace Forster 
Bariiam of Bridgwater, and loft issue two 
sons and two daughters. His library was 
sold at Sotheby’s on 24 Marcli 1902. 
Bronze busts by (Sir) George Frampiton, 
II. A., were set up in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1901 and on the Victoria 
Embankment, near Waterloo Bridge, in 
1902. A portrait, painted by John 
Pet tie, R.A., and e.vhibitcd at the Royal 
Academy in 1887, now belongs to Ins 
elder son. A portrait was also painted by 
Emslie. 

Besant was of a thick-set figure, with 
bushy beard, somewhat brusque in manner, 
but genial among intimate friends, generous 
in help to struggling literary aspirants, 
and imbued with a high sense of public 
duty. His methodical habits of mind and 
work, which were due in part to his mathe- 
matical training, rendered his incessant 


labour cfl'cclivc in very varied fields. In 
ids ow'u business oE aiilhoi.'.bip hiij pj'actioo 
did not always colieie with ]ii.s pruiciplo ; 
b 3 ’' selling outiight the copyughta of his 
novels bo contradicted the ael tied maxim 
of the Authors’ Society tliat authors sliould 
never jiait with their copyriglils. Ho Iiad 
no love of priests and religious dogiua, 
and tended to deprecate the refigious 
W'ork ot tile oluiroli in tlu' East, End of 
London (.see Nineteenth Centmy, 1887), but 
lie admired and oncrgelieidty supported the 
social work of the .Salvation Army. 

Of I!e.saiit’.s novels written alone after 
Rice’s death lifleen appeared in tlio threo- 
volumc form (at 31s. (id.), aiul w'ere .soon 
reissued in cheap single volume, s. 'riiese 
works w'ere : 1. ‘All Sorls and Conditions 
of Men,’ 1882. 2. ‘ The Revolt ol Man,’ 

1882. 3. ‘ All in a Garden Fair,’ 1883. 

4. ‘ The Captain’s Room,’ 1883. 5. 

‘ Dorothy Forster,’ 1881. 0. ‘Undo Jack,’ 
1885. 7. ‘ Children of Gibeon,’ 1880. 

8. ‘ The World went very well then,’ 1887. 

9. ‘ Herr Panlus,’ 1888. 10. ‘ Eor Faith 

and Freedom,’ 1888. 11. ‘The Bell 

of St. Paul’s,’ 1889. 12. ‘ Armorel of 

Lyoncsse,’ 1890. 13. ‘ Si.. Katlinrinc’H by 
tlio Tower,’ 1891. 14. ‘The Ivory Gate,’ 
1892. 15. ‘ The Rebel Queen,’ 189.'!; Dutoli 
trans. 1805. There folloived, w’Uh two ex- 
ceptions, in .single volumes at six HhilliiigH, 

10. ‘ Beyond the Di’cams oi Avarice,’ 
1895. 17. ‘In Deacon’s Orders,’ 1895. 

18. ‘ Tbo Master Craftsman,’ 2 vols. 1800. 

19. ‘The City of Refuge,’ 3 vols. 1890. 

20. ‘A Fountain Scaled,’ 1897. 21. ‘The 

Changeling,’ 1808. 22. ‘ The Orange Girl,’ 
1899. 23i ‘ The Fourth Generation,’ 1 900. 
24. ‘The Lady of Lynn,’ 1901. 25. ‘Ho 

Other Way,’ 1902, ‘ the Holy Roho,’ 1890, 
and ‘ A Five Years’ 7\'y.st,’ 1902, were 
collections of short .stories in Hinglu 
volumes. ‘ Katharine Regina ’ (1887 ; 

Russian trans. 1888) and ‘ The Inner 
H0U.S0’ (1888) appeared in Arrowsmith’s 
Shilling Library. 

He was also author of ‘ The Eulogy of 
Richard Jell'erios’ (1888), ‘Captain Cook’ 
(1889), ‘The Rise of the Empire’ (1897), 
and ‘The Story of King Alfred’ (1901). 
Li 1870 he wrote ‘Constantinople,’ with 
William Jackson Erodribb [q. v. Suppl, 11], 
There appeared posthumously ‘ Essays and 
Hiatoriettea ’ and ‘ As we arc and as ivo 
maybe ’ in 1903, and his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
edited by 8. Squire Spriggo, in 1902. 

[Autobiography of Sir Walter BoHant, cd, 
by S. Squire Sprigge, 1902 ; The Author, 
1903, and passim ; The Times, 11, 13, and 
17 June 1901 ; Atheinmnn, 15 June 1901 { 
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P.Jeslino Exploration Eund, Qnartorly State- 
ment, 1901, pp. 207-f) ; Forum, ,JuIy 1902 ; 
Eevieve of Reviews, Sept. ]89:i (art. by John 
Underhill) ; Nineteenth Gent., >Sepit. 1887 ; 
private intormatiun.J IV. B. 0. 

BBVAN, WILLIAM LATHAM (1821- 
1008), archdeacon of Brecon, born ou 1 May 
1821 at Beanl'ort, Broconshiro, was eldest 
of thi'oe sons of William Ilibbs Sevan 
(1788-184G), then of Beauloi't, but later 
of Glaimant, Crickliowell (high sheriff for 
BreoonsMre 1841), by Margaret, rlaughtor 
of Joseph Latham, also of Beaufort, but 
originally from Boughton-in-Fui'noss. With 
a stepbrother, Edivard Kendall, the father 
carried on the Bearrfort Iron Works, 
trading as Kendall & Sevan, until 1833 
(J. Lloyd, Old 3. Wales Iron Works, 
178-189). The youngest brother, George 
PhiUips Sevan (1829-1889), wi'oto popular 
tourists’ guides for Hamp.shiro, Surrey, 
Kent, the tlu’ee Ridings of yorksldrc, War- 
wickshire, tlie IVyo Valley, and the Channel 
Islands (between 1877 and 1887, and re- 
peatedly reprinted) j industrial geographies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, France, and 
tho Umted Stales (London 1880) ; and in 
conjunction with Sir John Stainer a hand- 
book to St. Paul’s Cathodi'al (1882) (seo 
The Times, 10 August 1889). 

After Sevan’s oduoatiou at Rugby under 
Dr- Arnold, ho matriculated from BaUiol 
College, 0.\ford, on 14 Dec. 1838; but ho 
almost immediately removed to Magdalen 
HaU (now Hertford Collogo) on being elected 
Lushy scholar there. He graduated B.A. 
in 1842, with a scoond class in tho liiial 
olaasical school, and.M.A. in 1845. In 1844 
ho iva.s ordained deacon, and in 1845, after 
a short curacy at Stepney, ho was admitted 
priest and presented to the living of 
Hay, Breoonshii'o, by Sir Joseph Bailey, 
who was married to his mother’s sister. 
Tlus living, though a vei-y poor one 
without a parsonage, he held for fiftj'-bix 
years, Iris private means enabling him to 
contribute largely to the restoration of 
the church, the erection of British schools 
and of a town clock and tower, besides build- 
ing a parish hall at his own e-xpense. He 
was also prebendary of Handdewi-Aborarth 
in St. David’s Cathedral, 187&-9; canon 
residentiary of St. David’s, 1879-93; arch- 
deacon of Brecon from 1895 tiU 1907 (when 
at Ms resignation his son Edward Latham 
was appointed in Ilia place) ; proctor for 
the diooose of St. Daidd’s, 1880-96; ex- 
amining chaplain to the bishop, 1881-97 ; 
and ohaplain of Hay Union, 1850-96. He 
was oflered, hut deolinad, the deaneries 
of Llandafl (in 1897), St. David’s (in 1003), 


Bewley 

and St. Asaph. On resigning the living 
of Hay in Hov. 1901 Bovaii retired to Ely 
Tow'cr, Brecon, where ho died on 24 Aug. 
1908 ; ho wa.s buried at Hay, v'hcro hi.s 
widow, who died on 23 Oot. 1909, was 
also buried. Ho is commemorated in Hay 
Church by carved oak choir stalls and a 
marble ohanocl pavement, given by his 
family in August 1910. The St. David’s 
diocesan conforenoo in 1908 resolved on 
founding a diocesan memorial to him. 

Bovaii married on 19 Juno 1849, at 
Wliitney Church, Horofordshiro, Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Tomkyiis Dew of 
Whitney Court, by whom he had tlu'oe 
sons and four daughters. 

Bevan wa.s a moderate churchman, who 
believed in enlarging the powers of tlie 
laity. He was a great linguist, and had a 
literary knowledge of Welsh, though he 
never px-eachud in it. His general attitude 
to Welsh queslious was that of a critical, 
scholarly angUcan. He is best known for 
various pamphlet.s or printed essays and ser- 
mons in defence of the Welsh Church, which 
include : ‘ Tho Church Defence Handy 
Volume’ (1892) and ‘Notes ou the Church 
in Wales ’ (1905). During tho last twenty 
years of lu.s life he was regarded a-s an 
authority on tho Mstory of tho Wolsh 
Church, but probably his only work of 
permanent value on the subject is his 
‘History of St. David’s’ in the S.P.O.K. 
scries of ihocosan histories (1888). 

Besides contributing numerous articles 
to Smith’s ‘ Diotionary of tho Bible,’ Bovan 
was also author of throe works on ancient 
geography — ‘ A Manual ’ (1852) ; ‘ A 

Student’s Manual/ based on [Dr. Smith’s] 
‘ Diotionary of Greek and Roman Geography ’ 
(1861, 12mo); and‘ ASmallei'Mannar(lS72, 
12mo) — well as of ‘A Student’s Manual of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical 
and Descriptive ’ (2 vols. 1868, 12ina ; 
7th edit. 1884), which xvas translated into 
Italian and Japanese. 

[Western Mail, 2.3 and 23 Aug- 1008 ; 
Guardian, 26 Aug. 1908 ; Cliurcli Times, 28 
Aug. 1908 ; ail u.’icelleriL Welsh notice in 
Conineu Gwyl Dewi, 1909 ; jirivata information 
from his eldest daughter, Mrs. Dawson of 
Hartlingtoii Hall, Yorkshire.] D. Ll. T. 

BEWLEY, Sm EDMDNH THOMAS 
(1837-1908), Kish lawyer and genealogist, 
bom in Dublin on 11 Jan, 1837, xras sou 
of Edxvard Bewley (1806-1876), licentiate 
of tlie Royal Colleges of Surgeons and 
Physicians, Ireland, by Ms wife Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Muloek of I£ihiagama, 
King’s County (1791-1857). Entering 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1866, he obtained 
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ft clftE-siBiil hoholarsliip iw 1857, and a 
first senior iiioderatoi'ship and gold modal 
in e'cporiineiital scieiioc in 1859. In 1800 
lio gi'fiduated B.A. and in 1803 JM.A. 
Subsequently (1886) bo proceeded LL.D. 
In 1801 he obtained the degree of B.A., 
ad eundem, and also that ol M.A., with 
honours and first gold medal in experimental 
science, in the Queen’s (afterwards Boyal) 
University of Ireland. Called to the 
Irish Ibar'iii 18G2, ho ])raeti.sed surcessfiilly 
for some years, and in 1882 look silk. 
From 18S4 to 1 890 ho was w'giiis proleasor 
of feudal and English law in Dublin LTui- 
versity, and in 1890 became a judge the 
supreme oourt <jf juflicature i>l Ireland, and 
judicial commi.ssioucr ol the Dish Land 
Commnsaioii. Owing to declining health he 
retired in 1898, when he was knighted. IIo 
was elected F.S.A. 10 Jan. 190k and died 
at Dublin on 27 Juno following. 

Bewlcy married in 186(3 Amia Sophie 
Stewart, daughter of ilonry Golles, a 
member of the Irish bar, and by her had 
two Bona and one danghter. 

Bewloy spent his leisure in genealogical 
pursuits. He was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘ Genealogist,’ ‘ Ancestor,’ and other 
genealogical periodicals. His most im- 
portant researches were privaUIy ))rinLed. 
His three books, ‘The Bewleys ol 
Cumberland’ (1902); ‘The Family of 
Mulook ’ (1905) ; and ■ The Family of 
Poo ’ (1006), are sound and patient in- 
vestigations into family hislory; in th“ 
monograph on the Poe family he proved 
that Edgar Allan Poo was descended 
from a family of Powell, for generations 
tenant-farmers in co. Cavan. Bewley 
wa.s also author of ‘ The Law and PraeJIce 
of Taxation of Costa ’ (1807) ; ‘ A Treatise 
on the Common Law Procedure Acts ’ 
(1871); and joint-author of ‘A Treatise 
on the Chancery (Ireland) Act, 1867 ’ (1868). 

[The Bewleya of Cumberland, 1902; The 
Times, 20 June 1908; Dublin Nat. Lib;'. Cat.; 
Irish Times, 28 June 1908.] D. J. O’D. 

BIOKEBSTETH, EDWARD HENRY 
(1826-1906), bishop of Exeter, only son of 
the Eav. Edward Biokecsteth (1786-1860) 
[q. V.] by his wife Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Bignold of Norwich, was born 
at Barnsbury Park, Islington, on 26 Jan. 
1826, when his father was assistant secretary 
to the Church Missionary Society. Edward 
Biokorstoth (181L-1892) [q. v.], dean of Lich- 
field, and Robert Biekerstelh fq. v.], bishop 
of Ripou, were his cousins. Brought up 
at the .rectory of Watton, Hertfordshire, 
which his father accepted in 1830, Edward 
remained faithful through life to the 


earnest evangelical piety of bis family. At 
fourteen he determined to lake holy orrlcrs. 
Educated entirely at borne, his tutor was 
Thomas Rawson Birks fq. v.j, bis father’s 
curate, and subsequently his son-in-law. 
In 1813 ho matriculated from Trinby 
College, Cambi'idgo. In 1817 ho grarluated 
B.A. as a senior opLiine and third classman 
in clas.sic.s. He proceeded M. A. in 1850, and 
hon. D.l). In 1885. His comparatively low 
place in the class lists was atoned for by his 
unique success in winning the cluwinollor’s 
medal for English verso in throe Hiiooessivo 
years, 1841—5- 0 (a volume of ‘ Poems ’ 
colieotccl those and other vorsc.s in 1849). 
Later, in 1854, he won the Soatoniiin prize 
for :in English sacred po(3m on ‘ Ezekiel,’ 
which was also published. Ordained deacon 
in 1848 and priest in 1 849 by Bishop Stanley, 
Bickersteth was licensed as oura,tc-in-cliargo 
of Banningham near Aylsham. On a failure 
of health in 18.61 he hcoanio curate to Christ 
Cbutcb, Tunbridge WoUb. In 1853 be was 
ajipointcd by Lord Ashli^y, afterwards earl 
of iShaftesbury, to the rectory of Hinton 
Martell neai’ Wimbornc, Dorset, and in 1855 
he accepted the import ant vicarage of Clirist 
Church, Hampstead. 

Bickersteth nmiainod vicar of Christ, 
Ohuroh, Ham]jstcad, for thirty years. His 
incumbonoy fiu'uishes a typical e.vamplo 
of the pastoral ideals of current evangel ioftl 
piety. Ho insisted on the value of retreats 
and <iuict days. In 1879 ho establi.shed 
daily aerviooa in his parish and recommended 
the open ohuroh. His devotion to the 
Cluirch Wis-sionary Rociety was hereditary, 
Throughout his Hampstead incumljcncy 
ho was a member of tho oommittoe, and 
the yearly oontril)ut,ic>n of hi.s congregation 
ultimately reached lOOOk lie iiaid two 
long visits to the East, mainly to encourage 
missionary work, iit 1880-1, when ho 
vi.sited India ;and Palestine, and in 1801, 
when ho wont to Japan. When ho w;i3 
a deacon he composed for tho jubilee of 
the Church Missionary Society the well- 
known hymn ‘ O Brothers, lilt your 
voices,' and fifty years later lie composed 
another for uao when ho jn'csided over 
the centenary of the .society. He also 
impartially supported many oliuroh and 
dioce,san .sooictioH which lacked earlier 
evangelical sanction. 

While at Hampatoad Biokei'stoth won 
a tvido recognition aa a religious witor in 
both verso and prose. In 1806 he published 
‘ Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever ; a 
poem in twelve books,’ which aehievod re- 
markable popularity among religious people. 
It was estimated that 27j000 copies wore 
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sold in England and 50,000 in America ; 
the aeventeonlli English edition appeared 
in 1885. The poem emborlied in copiou-s 
flOM'ing blank verso the accomit of heaven 
and the last things given in the Apo- 
calypse. It .supplied evangelicals with 
poetry that did not offend their piety, and 
took for them the place held by Kcble’s 
‘ (Jhri.stian Year ’ among another school 
of churchmen. As literature it has the 
weakness of nearly all imitations of Milton. 
BiokcT.steth was a voluminous writer of 
hymns. In 18.38 he brought out ‘ Rsalms 
and Hymns,’ based on his father’s ‘ Chri.stian 
Psalmody ’ (new edit. 1880). A second 
effort, to w'hioh ho gave the title ‘ The 
Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ soon superseded in evangelical 
parishes all other compilations ; there wore 
two editions, one with and one without 
annotation (1870; rovis(jd and enlarged 
1876, and 1880). About thirty of Bicker- 
atoth’s own hpmtia are in conuxian n&o, the, 
host-knovn being ‘ Peace, perfect peace,’ 
which appeared in ‘ From Year to Year ’ 
(1883 ; 3rd edit. 1898). his be.st collection 
of scattered vor.so (Jcji.ian, Didimmry of 
Ilymvology, pp. 141, 342). Biokersteth’s 
religious writing in prose includes a 
‘ Practical and Expository Commentary on 
the New Testament’ (1864), intended 
especially for family use, of which more 
than 40.000 copies were sold. Of his 
devotional wotk.s ‘ The Master’s Home 
Call, or, Brief Memorials of [his daughter] 
Alice Frances Bickersteth, by her Father ’ 
(1872; 3rd edit, in the same year) 
circulated mo.st widely. 

In January 1886 Bickersteth was ap- 
pointed dean of Gloiiee,stor, but immedi- 
ately after his institution the prime minister, 
Gladstone, pres.scd upon him the bishopric 
of Exeter, in succession to lYederiok Temple 
[q. V. Suppl, II], -who ivas translated to 
Iwonclon. Bickersteth’ s appointment was 
probably intended as a oountorpoiso to the 
nomination of Edward King [q. v. Suppl. II] 
to tho .SCO of Lincoln. Both bishops were 
oonsecraled in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
St. Mark’s Day, 25 April 1886, when 
Canon Liddon preached on the episcopal 
office. Bickersteth carried forward many 
reforms in the diocese which Temple had 
initialed, notably tho employment of tho 
canons of the cathedral in diocosan work. 
De.spite his gentleness, Biokersteth’s 
spiritual gifts as a pastor made him a 
potent influeaoo. His hospitality was 
comprehensive. For five months in 1891 
he was in Japan and Bishop Barry officiated 
inhis absence, Inl894h6 presided over tho 
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Church Oongro.ss at Exeter, and in an open- 
ing address advocated oompiiLsory retire- 
ment from olorical work at seventy imless 
a medical cerlifioate of officienoy could be 
produced. Tho death of his son Edward, the 
bishop of South Tokyo [q. v.J, in 1S97. was 
a heavy blow, and after a serious attack of 
influenza in the .spring of 1900 ho resigned 
his see. After five years of illno.ss, ho died 
on 16 May 1006, at his residence in We.st- 
bourne Terrace, London, and was buried 
at Watton. 

In 1898 his portrait, a three-quarter 
length in oils, was painted hy A. S. Cope, 
and given to the bishop to bss kept in tho 
Palace, with a replica for Mrs. Biokeustoth. 
A memorial monument was placed in 
Exeter cathedr.al. 

Biekersteth married twice : (t ) in February 
1848 hi.s cousin Ilosa, daughter of iSir 
Bamuel Bignold of Norwich ; she ched in 
1873, having borne liirn si.x sons and 
ten. dwightets; (2) in 1876 hia Oiuavu 
Ellen Susanna, daughter of Robert Bicker- 
.stoth of Liverpool, who was tho devoted 
companion of his later life and smvived 
him without issue. 

Besides tho poolioa.1 -works already men- 
tioned Bickersteth ))ublis>hed ‘ Nineveh, a 
poem ’ (1851), and ‘ Tho Two Brothers and 
other Poems ’ (1871 ; 2nd edit. 1872), 

Hi,s prose work included, besides 
charges, sermons ,and the worlcs cited, 
1. ‘ Water from tho Well-Spring . . . being 
Meditations for every Sunday,’ 18.52; 
revised and rei.ssiied 1885. 2. ‘ 'The Rock 
of Age,s; or Scripture Testimony to tho one 
Eternal Godhead of tho Father and of the 
Son and of the Floly Glio-st,’ 1859, 1860 ; 
now edit. 1888. 3. ‘ Tho Blc3.scd Dead : 
what does Scripture reveal of their State 
before the Resurrection ? ’ 2nd edit. 1863. 

4, ‘ The Second Death ; or the Certainty 
of Everlasting Punishment, &c.’ I860. 

5. ‘The Reef and other Par.ables,’ 1874; 

2nd edit. 1885. 6. ‘ The Lord’s Table,’ 

1884 ; reissued as ‘ The Fea.st of Di-vine 
Love; or The Lord’s Table,’ 1896. 7. 
‘Thoughts in Past Years,’ 1901, a vohuna 
of 18 selected sermons. 

[F. K. Aglionhy, Life of E. H. Bickersteth, 
1007 ; Tho Timo.s, 17 Slay 1900 ; information 
from son. Dr. Samuel Bickersteth, vicar of 
Leeds.) B. B, 

BLDDDLPH.SrBMICHAELANTHOiST 
shrapnel (1823-1904), general and 
colonel oommandant royal artillery, horn 
on 30 July 1823 at Cleeve Court, 
Somerset, was eldest surviving son of 
Tho-mas Shrapnel Biddulph of Amroth 
Oastifi, PembrokesMro, prebendary of 
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Brecon, By liis wife Chailoite, darighlcr of 
,Taine.s RUiUiigdcot, prebendary of Worcester 
and great-gtaudson of Edward iStillingfleet 
fq. T.], bishop of Worcester. Ilia paternal 
grandmothor was Baohel, sister of Lieut.- 
general Henry Slirapncl [q._ v.], whose 
surname lie added to his Christian names 
in 1813. 

Lestined for the church and irith expec- 
tation of a oonaiderable fortune, Biddulph 
was being educated utiflor a piivato hdor, 
when spuciihitions in South Wales coal 
mine.s brought about such serious reverses 
that the fainipr scat was sold and Ids career 
was changed. ' He entered the Eoyal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich on 10 Nov. 
1840, and wliilc a gentleman cadol_ was 
awarded the Royal Humane Society’s 
silver medal for saving a comrade from 
drowniiigin the canal at the Royal Arsenal on 
25 Aug. 1842. Becoming second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 17 June 1843, and 
finst lieutenant on 26 April _ 1844, Bid- 
dulph sem'd for three years in Bermuda, 
and then at vaiiou-s home station.^ imtil 
1853, being promoted second captain on 
4 Oct. 1850. When wav was declared 
with Russia in the spring of 1854 he was 
ordoi'ed to I’urkey with the British army 
as adjutant of the royal artillery. 

Erom Varna, in September, Biddulph 
accompanied the army to the Crimea, 
where he took part in the battles of the 
Alma, Balaklava, Inkorman, and the Toher- 
naj-a. Ho seiwed in the trenches diuing 
the siege of Sebastopol as assistant engineer, 
and was present at the repulse of Iho Rn.s- 
sian sortie on 26 Oct. 1854, and in the three 
bombardments. After the final assault of 
the Malakoif by the French, ho was sent 
by Lord Raglan to ascertain from the French 
commander whether lie could retain the 
po.sition, and received the laconic and 
well-known answer ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste.’ 
Biddulph was afterwards attached to the 
qualtermaster-generars staff, and bccamo 
director of submarine telegraphs in the 
Black Sea. As a sportsman in the Crimea 
ha won the grand point-to-point race of tho 
allied army in front of Sebastopol. For 
Ilia services Biddulph wa« mentioned in 
despatcliea, given a brevet majority on 12 
Deo, 1864 and a brevet heutonant-colonelcy 
on 0 Jime 1856, and received the Briti.sh 
war medal rrith four clasps, tho Turldsh 
medal, tho French legion of honour, and 
the Turkish, medjidie, fifth class. 

When the war was over he was employed 
on special telegraph oomstruction service 
in Asia Minor until 1859, and on Ms return 
to England was on the committee of the 


first Atlantic cable. After serving in Corfu 
until 1861 he went to India on the amal- 
gamation of tho royal and Indian annics, 
was promoted brevet colonel on 14 Aug. 
1863 and regimental licutonant-ooloncl on 
10 Aug. 1804. On 20 Fob. 1868 ho wa.s 
appointed deputy adjutant-general for 
royal artillery in India, on 30 March 1869 
was promoted major-goner, il, and oji rolin- 
cpusliiug his siatf appointment at tlio end 
of five years was cioated a CIB., military 
division, on 24 May 1873. After a visit 
home on furlough, Biililulpli returned 
to India in Sept. 1875 to take up 
the command of the Rohilkliand district. 
Two years later ho was given the com- 
mand of tho Quetta field force in Lhes 
Afghan war, lS78-f), and lio hold 
succes.sivoly tho coiumand of tho second 
division of the, Kandahar field force, and 
of the Thai Chotiali field force. Ho "was 
present at the occupation of TCandahar 
and the action of Kliu-slc-i-Nakhiid. Hi.s 
march with tlic Thai Chotiali field force 
on lu,s return to India in 1879 was made 
through a country wluch had never boon 
visih'd by British troops, or even by any 
European traveller. In spite of iwelimiiinry 
negotiations the force was not allowed to 
make a iteacel'ul progress, although .Bid- 
dulph carefully ob.scrved his orders to avoid 
irrilating tho tribes on the roiilo. Repealed 
acta of hostilil.y were tlircatoned by tho 
natives, and at Baghao the finst oolnran wa.s 
seriously assailed by 2000 Kakni's und(‘r 
Shah Johan of Zhob and other chiefR. But 
Biddidph surmounted all difiicultioH, and 
took farewell of the forec in a gonoriil ord('i' 
dated Mian Mir, 10 May 1879, For liia 
.services in lliis war ho was jnenl.ioncd in 
despatches, received the thanks of both 
houses of parliamenb and the medal, and 
was promoted to be K.C.B. on 25 July 1879. 

In 1880 Biddulph was given the command 
ol tho Rawal Pindi distiiict in India, and 
during Ms command entertained tho Amir 
of Afghanistan at the grand durbar of 
1884 and tlie Duke of Connaught on 
his toiu- of inspection in 1885. Biddulph 
was promoted liout.-gcneral on 13 Fob. 
1881, colonel commandant of royal artillery 
on 14 July 1886, and general on 1 Nov. 1 886, 
when ho left India for good. On his 
return to England ho was for three years 
president of the ordnance committee. 

Biddulph retired from tho aorvico under 
the age regulation on 30 July 1890. Ho was 
offered but refused a colonial govomor- 
ship. From 1879 to 1896 ho had been 
groom-in-waiting to Queen Victoria and 
from 1896 an extra grooni-in-waifcing 
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successively to Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII. From 1891 to 189G lie 
was keeper ol tlio regalia at the Tower 
of London. On 25 Slay 1895 ho was 
made G.O.B., and in tlio following ye.arwaa 
aiipointed gentloman usher of the black 
rod. That oifice he held until hia death. 
An all-round and enfcluniastio sportsman, 
ho was also an aoeomiili'^hed painter of 
landscape in water-colour. 

Biddulph died at his ro.=idenoe, 2 White- 
hall Court, on 23 July 1904, and was buried 
at Kensal Green cemetery, IIo married in 
1867 Katherine vStepan, daughter and co- 
heiress of Captain Stepan Staniati of 
Karani, Balakbava, commandant of Bala- 
klavR,, by Helen, daughter and heiress of 
Paul Mavromicbnb's of Greece. Lady 
Biddulph died on 27 Sept. iOdS. and was 
buri"d bc.side her husband at Kensal 
Green, BiddulpK’a five sons, all of thei 
military servieo, survived him, together 
with two of his iiv-' daughters. 

An oil portrait by Sylvester was painted 
in 1887, and another by A. Fletcher, which 
was exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 
1904, attracted the attention of King 
Edward VII, who caused a copy to be 
made for Bucldngham Palace. Both origi- 
nals are in possession of Sir Michael’s 
daughter, Mi.ss Biddulph. at 15 Hanover 
Square, London. 

[7’he Times, 25 July 1904 ; Men and Women 
of the Tmie, ISUl ; Royal Artillery Record ; 
Royal Artillery Iiistitutiou leaflet. August 
1901 ! If. B. Hanna, The Second Afghan War, 
3 vols. 1899-1910; private infoimabion.] 

B. H. V. 

BIDWELL, SHELFORD (1848-1909), 
pioneer of telephotography, born at Hiet- 
ford, Norfolk, on 0 March 1848, was eldest 
son of Shelford Clarke Bidwell, brewer, of 
Thetford, who married Iris first oousin, 
Georgina, daughter of George Bidwell, 
rector of Stanton, Norfolk. Educated pid- 
vately at a preparatory school in Norfolk, 
and then at a private school at Winchester, 
Bidwell entered Caius College, Cambridge, 
whore he graduated B.A. (as a junior optimo 
in the mathematical tripos) in 1870, LL.B. 
(with a second class in the law and history 
tripos) and M.A. in 1873. Called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn. on 27 Jan. 1873, he joined 
the south-eastern cu'cnii, and practised for 
some years, but finally devoted himself to 
scientifio study, speoialising with success in 
electrioitv and magnetism and physiological 
optics. To friendships formed among mem- 
bers of the Physical Society of London, 
which he joined in 1877, he traced the 
beginning of his scientifio interests (see 

von. nxvu. — sup. rt. 


! his Ftesiclmlial Addras, 1898). Olxsouie 
and appaieiitly paradovic.-il phenomena 
fascinated him, and ho .showed exceptional 
subtlety and ingenuity in ende£ivour=i to 
account for them. About 1880 he began 
investigations mto the photo-electric pro- 
perties of the substance selenium, which led 
to an unpoitant pivictioal application. On 
11 March 1881 ho Icoturod at fhc Royal 
Institution on ‘ Selenium and its Appli- 
cations to the Photnphone and Tele- 
photography,’ and described an instrument 
which he had devi.sed lor electrically trans- 
mitting pictures of natural objects to a 
distance along a wire. ‘ It is so tar euocesa- 
ful ’ (he said) ‘ that although the pictures 
hitherto transmitted are of a very nidi- 
menlary character, I think there can be no 
doubt that further elaboration of the in- 
strument would render it far moie effective. 
Should there over be a demand for tele- 
photography, it may in time turn out to 
be useful ’ (-ee also Naiujp, 10 Feb. 1881). 
A paper ‘ On Telegiaphio Photography,’ 
read at tho York meeting of the Brili.sh 
Association in 1881, further described 
the invention. Tho character of other of 
Bidwoll’s scientifio inquiiics i.s indicated 
by the titles of the following papers : 

‘ The Influence of Friction upon tho 
Generation of a Voltaic Current’ {Proc. 
Phijs. Soc. iv.) ; ‘On tho Eleotrioal Re- 
sistance of Carbon Contacts ’ {Proe. Bmj. 
Soc. XXXV.); ‘The Eleotrioal Resistance 
of Selenium Celia ’ {Proc. Phys. Soc. r .) ; 

‘ On a Method of Measuring Electrical Re- 
sistances with a Constant Currant’ {Proc. 
Phys. Soc. V.) ; ‘On the Sensitiveness of 
Selenium to Light, and the Development 
of a Similar Property in Sulphur’ [Proa. 
Phys. Soc. vi.) ; ‘ On an Effect of Light upon 
Magnetism ’ {Proc. May. Sob. xlv, ) ; ‘ On 
tho Changes produced by Magnetisation 
in the Dimensions of Rings and Rods 
of Iron and of some other Metals ’ {Phil. 
Tram, olxxix. A.) ; and ‘ On the Forma- 
tion of Multiple Images in the Normal Eye ’ 
{Proc. Boy. Soc. Ixiv.). 

Bidwell’s interests extended to taeteoro- 
logy, and in 1893 he lectured at the Royal 
Institution on ‘ Fog.?, Clouds, and Light- 
ning,’ and before tho Royal Meteorological 
Society, of whioh he was a fellow, on ‘ Some 
Meteorological Problems.’ 

Another of his Royal Institution dis- 
courses, ‘ Some Ourioaities of Vision’ (1897), 
appeared in an enlarged shape as ' Curiosi- 
ties of Light and Vision ’ (1899). Bidwell, 
who was a sldlful lecturer, was also ai clear 
and sound writer. Many papers on physios 
appeared in ‘Natace’ and the chief 
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soientiHc periodioala, and. for the ‘ Encyclo- 
p.erliiT, Biilamiioa ’ (tenth and eleveutlx 
editions) he wrote the article ‘ Magnetism.’ 

Elected F.E.S. on 4 June 18R6, ho .served 
on the council 1904-6. lie was prcsideirt 
of the Physical Sooiety 1897-9, andamember 
ol the Institution ot Electiicnl Engineers. 
In 1900 the University ol Gamhridgo 
conferred on him tlic honorary degree ol 
So.B. 

Hu died at his lioixso, Bceclnnead, 
Oatlands Chase, Wcylnidgc, on 18 Deo. 
1909, and was ] juried at Walton cemetery. 
Ho inarried in 1874 WiJhohnina Evelyn, 
daughter nl Eduard Firm, stone, rector of 
Wyke, near Winchester, and had issue one 
son and two daugl iters. 

[Proc. Piiyn. Son. sxii. ; Jourii. Inst. 
Elect. Eng. siv. j Quart. Joiirn. Hoy. 
Meteorol. j8oo. xxx\i. ; Roy. Soo. C'atal. 
iSoi. Papoi’B ; Nature, 30 Dec. 1909; Foster’s 
Men at the Bar; The Times, 2.j Dec. 1909; 
uiU, 3 Fob. 1910 ; Elootrioal tloview, 31 Dec. 
1909 ; Eng'raocriiig, 24 Deo. 1009 ; Men ol the 
Time, 1899.] T. E. J. 

BIGG, CHARLES (1840-1908), classical 
scholar and theologian, born on 12 Sepl. 
1840, at Higher Broughton, near Man- 
chester, was second son of Thoma.s Bigg, 
a Manohoster merchant, l)y Ills udfo Sarah, 
dnuglitcr o£ Charles Eldon. Educated at 
Maiiche.ster grammar sclwnl. Bigg was 
elected to a scholarship a(. Oorpus Christi 
College, O.vlord, 26 March 1868. Ho had a 
brilliant academical career, obtaining first- 
ola.ss honours in classioa in moderations in 
Miohaelnia.s term, 18.59, and in the final 
schools in Easter lorui, 1862, and oariying 
oil the Hertford scholarship for Latin in 
1860, the Gaisford prize tor Greek prose 
composition, with a Piatonio dialogue, in 
1861 (printed in that year), andfhoEllerlon 
theological essay in 1864. Tho appointed 
subject for this ossaji', ‘ T’he Life and 
Character of St. Chrysostom,’ directed 
him to the field of study which ho was 
to make his own. Ho graduated B.A. in 
1862, M.A. in 1864, and D.D. in 1876, 
being ordained deacon in 1863 and priest 
in 1864. Becoming a senior student and 
classical tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1863, he acted as one of tho classical 
moderators from 1862 to 1865. In 1866 
he left Oxford to becomo second classical 
master at Ghellonham College, whence ho 
passed in 1871 lo the hoadmastership of 
Brighton College. To tiiis period of Ills 
hfo belong school editions of portions ol 
Tlmcydide.s, boobs i, and ii. (1868), and of 
Xenophon’9 ‘ Cyropjedoia’ (1884, 1888). 

Resigning his post at Brighton in 1881, he 



returned fo Oxford to .servo as oliajilain (o 
liiH old college, Corpirs Chri.sl i, and to do vote 
himself to .sovero study of the early history 
of tho Christian church, and its relation, s 
to pagan writoivs and especially to pagan 
philo.sophers. Tho fj'uit of tlio.so ro, searches 
appeared in his Bampton ]ootui'o.s on ‘ Tho 
Chrislian Platoni.st8 of Alexandria,’ de- 
li vored and published in 1880. 3’ho.so at once 
won him recognition as au o.xact scholar 
and nn acute philosopher and theologian. 

In 1887, on tho pre.suntation of Cor}ms 
Chris! i College, ho became rector of h’onny 
Compton, in Wai'wiokshiro. His dioeo.sau, 
Henry I’hilpott, bi.shop of Woreestor, 
iiiado Iiim his o.xamming chaplain in 1889, 
and honorary canon of Wovooster, 1889- 
1901. In 1891 he booamo examining chap- 
lain to Mandoll Creighton [tt- v. Suppl. 1], 
bishop of Peterborough. At Oxford ho was a 
select preacher in 1891, and again in 1000, 
and a theological examiner in 1891-3 and 
again in 1897-9. When Dr. Creighton wsir 
translated to London in 1897, lie asked Dr. 
Bigg to continue acting as liis examining 
chaplain, and lassignod to him, in Octnbei’ 
1900, a leading part in tho Eiilliam Palace 
confoi-onoo. To this poriod of his hfo belong 
editions, with thoughtful introductions, of 
various standard devotional works, such a.s 
‘The ConfcRsions of St. Augustine’ (1898), 
‘Tho Imitation of Christ’ (1898 j now edit. 
1905), and William Lav/’s ‘ jSorioua Call’ 
(1899 ; now edit. 1906), and a strongly con- 
.sorvativo edition of, and coinmoniary on. 
‘'i'ho Episllo.s of St. Peter and St. ijudo’ 
(1901). 

Bigg found his true sphere of work in 190 i , 
when he auoccedod Dr. William Bright 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] in tho rogims pi'ofos.sor- 
stiip of ecolosia.stical history at Oxford, 
With whioli was associated a oanonry of 
Christ Cliiirch. His profc.ssorial lecture, s 
were exhaustive ox]iositions of historical 
biography. A frequent preacher in tho 
University ohurch and in the catliodral, ho 
enlisted the attention of wddoly different 
classes of hearers (Dr. Feawoh PAmsT, 
bishop of Oxford, inhisprofaco to 'I'ha Spirit 
ol Christ in Common Life, p. vi). Both as 
lecturer and preachor Jio wins dlHiinguiahed 
by quaint simplicity of thougld., originality 
of expressi on, and dry hum our. Ho was also 
proctor for the ohapLor of Christ Church in 
the lower house ot convocation. Ho was 
taken ill suddenly at Christ Church on 
13 July 1908, having just sent to pre.S3 i/he 
ittoat important of his works, ‘ The Origins 
of Olrastianity.’ lie died on 16 July, and 
was buried in the Christ Ohuroh portion of 
Oaney cemetery, near Oxford. Bigg married 



on 2 Jan, 1857, at, Kex.'ial Moor, Manclicator, 
Amiiccnit, daughtoi’ of William Salo, a Man- 
iliealc!' bolioilor, and had isaue llireo eoue, 
find a daughter. 

Besides the works already noticed. Bigg’s 
chief publications were : 1. ‘Neoplatonism,’ 
1 895. in the popular series of ‘ Ancient 
Philo.sophi 0 s.’ 3. ‘Tlio Doetrino of the 
Twelve Ajjostlea ’ (Early Church Classics), 
1808. 3. ‘ Wayside Sketches in Eooleaiasti- 
Ctil History,’ 1900, nine lectures on Latin 
wu’itcrs of the fourth and fifth couturios. 

4. ■ The Spirit of Christ in Common Lifo,’ 
1909, a collection ol addreasea and sormoua. 

5. ‘The Origins of Ohrialianity,’ 1909, a 
summary of the history and thought of the 
cinu’oli in the first three centuries. 

[Foster, Oxtoid Men ; Crookford, Oierical 
Bueotovy; The Times, 16 July 1908; Oxford 
M.ag. xxvii. 7 ; OuaicUu-o, 1908, p. 1230 ; 
Oxford Tunes, 18 and 2,5 July 1908; apprecia- 
tion by \\‘. B. Inge, ainuo Doan of St. Paul’s, 
in Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1008 ; 
Lifo of Mandell Ci'oighton, 1 fiOl, vol. li. J A. 0. 

BIRCH, GEORGE HENRY (1842- 
1901), aroliiteot and arclucologi&t, foiirCh 
<jon nl Charles Birch by his wile Emma Eliza 
Cope, wa.s horn at Canonbury on 2 Jan. 
1842, and educated at DarnoH’s private 
feohool, Islington. At the age of sixk-ou 
he was articled to Charles Gr.ay, architect, 
and was afterwards (about 185!)-()0) with 
an architect in Woicoster, and then with Sic 
M. Digby Wyatt and Mr. Eivan CTiristian. 
Eor a time in active pu'aotioa as an arelii- 
teot (in Chancery Lane and in Devereux 
Court, Temple), he desigiiod amongst other 
works the interior of Acton Roynald Hall, 
iShrewsbury, for Sir Walter Corbet, baronet, 
and in 1884 the scheme of reclecoralion 
for the chm’oh of St. Nicholaa Cole Abbey, 
London. Eor several years he devoted 
much of h>s leisure to the re-arrangoinent 
of J. E. Gaidner’a ivell-known collection 
illustrating the topographical history of 
London (irow the property of Major 
Coates). In 1 88-1 lie designed for the Health 
Exhibition at South Kensington tho pic- 
tmusquo and aoonrato Old London street, 
the first attempt over made to reproduce 
old London on such a poale. His original 
wator-oolour drawing of the street was 
pxliibiled at tho Royal Academy in 1886. 
The street itself, with its church tower, 
gates, wall, &o., cost nearly 14,OOOZ., and 
contained shops of the Elizabethan period 
fitted up at the expense of the City Livery 
Companies (Welch, Mod. Hist, of the 
GUy of London, p. 367). It formed a 
highly popular exhibit, and was afterwards 
shown in America, 


Elected an associate of the Royal 
Ii^titiite of British Architects in 1875, 
Buch solved as idoe-presidonl, of tho 
ilrchiteetiiral Association from 1871 to 1873, 
and as president in 1871-5; vas hon. 
.secretary of tho Loudon and Middlesex 
Arcliaiological Eooiety from 1877 to IfiBS, 
and Cantor lecturpr to tho iSociety ol Aits 
in 1883. He became F.S.A, in 1885, and 
in 1891 was appointed onrator of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. For many ycais he 
took a leading part in the affairs of the 
St. Baul'a Ecolesiological Society, many 
papers by him being pjrintcd in its ‘ Trans- 
actions.’ He was one of the original mem- 
ber,? of the Architectural Company, formed 
in 1869, of the Artists’ Volunteer Corps. 

Biich is best laioivn aa an author by his 
'London Churches of tho Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,’ a .splendid folio 
published in 1896. He aho published : 

1. ‘ Illu&triitions of an OJd House in Lime 
Street’ (with R. Pheiifi Spiers), folio, 1875. 

2. ‘ London on Thames m bygone Dayfe,’ 
1903. 

Birch died unmarried on 10 May 1901, 
.at Soane’s Museum, mid was buried in 
Islington cemctciy, Fi]iC'hlo 3 X 

[Builder, 17 May 1884, 21 May 1904; 
Journal of Royal Inst, of Biit. Arch,, Eor. 3, 
si. 390-7 ; Proc. Soo. Antiq,, BPrioa 2, xx. 
296-7 ; private in/omation.J 0. W. 

BIRD, HENRY EDWARD (1830-1908), 
chess player, born at rortsea, Hampshire, 
on 14 July 1830, was son of Hcinry Bird, of 
a Somerset family, by his wife Mary. His 
father aftenvards kept a shop in south 
London, Bird's schooling was scanty, 
but he educated himsolf and as a boy 
developed notable powers of memory. Iji 
1846 he became clerk to an aooomitant in 
London, and was afterwards jmrfcner in the 
firm of Coleman, Tm’qnand, Young & Co. 
During the financial crises of 1847, 1807, and 
1867 Bird was greatly occupied in pro- 
fe.ssioual business, and betiveen 1860 and 
1870 he paid four visits to Canada and 
America, To railway finance and manage- 
ment he devoted hi.s epecial attention, giving 
evidence before the parliamentary oum- 
niittee on amalgamations of homo rail- 
ways in 1868 and framing the statistical 
tables which still govern the Groat Easlorn 
railway. Ho wrote pamplilets on railway 
accounts, a comprehen,sive ‘ Analysis of Rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom’ (1868 fob) 
and ‘A Caution to Investors’ (1873). 

But Bird’s serious interest tlirough life lay 
in chess. He learned the moves by watch- 
ing the games at Raymond’s ooff'eo house 
bear the CSty Road Gale in 1844, moved 
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thence to Goode’s, Lndgate Hill, and so to 
Simpson’s, in the Strand, where the j>ro- 
fejiaionals at first gave him the odds of 
queen. Buckle, the historian, who was con- 
sidered the first amntenr in England and 
who did not mind hard work, soon found 
Bird too uiuch for him at the odds of 
pawn and move. In 1851 in the groat 
international tournament he played 
eighteen games with tlio great Anders.sen 
with an even result, and later played 
Boden, Harrwitz, Lowenthal, Falkbeer, 
Wiskor, Mason and others. With the 
dignified How’ard Staunton [q. v.] he only 
jfiayed trvo games on even terms and Avon 
both, but this at a date when Staunton’s 
hest days were over. In 1866 he played a 
match of twenty games against Steinitz and 
Avaa only beaten by seven to six (seven 
being draAvn). He was a friend of Steinitz’a 
rival, John Hermann Zukertort [q. v.], who 
lived near bun in Heygato Street, Wal- 
worth Road. In 1879 he won first prize in 
the Lowenthal tourney against Blaokburne, 
Mason, and McDonnell, and in the same 
year took the first prize at Gouda, winning 
iiine and a half out of ton games and 
first prize in the B.O.A. tournament (1889), 
not losing a single game. At Venice in 
1873, Paris in 1878, Nuremberg in 1883, 
Hereford in 188.5, and Manchester 1890 he 
was among the prizcAvinuers. His last 
appearance as a public player aams at the 
London tournament in 1899, AA'here, hoAV- 
evor, he took a Ioav place. 

Bird had long since retiroil from pro- 
fessional W'ork and his resources failed. 
Members of the St. George's Chess Club 
purchased an annuity for him, Avhioh 
enabled him to spend lii.s last days in 
cojnfort. He died at Tooting on 11 April 
1908. Ho married young and Avas loft a 
AA'iclower in 1869. 

Well known for his rapidity (R. J. 
Buckley says ho once played three games 
in ten minutes at Simpson’s, scoring 
one and a half), dash, and ecoontrio 
openings (KBP2 is often called Bird’s 
opening), Bird Avas the most popular 
referee of his time and ausAvered more 
questions about chess than any man liAdng. 
In chivalry and enthusiasm for chess as a 
pastime, in pluck, and in readiness to play at 
a moment’s notice for Stakes or no stakes, 
Bird had no equal. After Staunton, 
Blackburne, and Burn he probably ranks 
next among English masters of the last 
sixty years. Unfortunately his patience 
and judgment were very inferior to his pOAver 
of oombination. As a jiroblem composer 
he was not great. His hooks, disoursivo 


conApilations of mediocre value, include ; 
1. ‘ Chess Masterpieces,’ 1875. 2. ‘ Chess 

Openings,’ 1878 (reviewed by Steinitz in 
‘ Field,’ Dec. IS'79). 3. ‘ Chess BracUoo,’ 
1882. 4. ‘ Modem Chosb,’ 1SB7 and 1889. 

5. ‘ Chess History and RoiniuiRcencea,’ 1893, 

6. ‘ Chess Novelties,’ 1895. These last tAvo 
Avei'o dedicated to liis favourite opponent 
and patron, W. J. Evelyn of Wotlon. 
Among his opponents at the ohosfj clubs and 
divans AA'orc Backlo, Bracllaugli, Isaac Butt, 
Lord Randolph Cliiu'chill, Ruskiu, ami 
Prince Leopold. For a time he Avas chess 
correspondent of ‘ The Times,’ 

[Who’s Who, 1908 ; ’I’ho 'I’inios, 16 April 
1908 ; Chcs.s Mag., 1908, 211, 218, 303 ; Chess 
Monthly, March 1889 (portrait) ; MuDonneirs 
Knights and ICingg of Chess ; Loo and Gossip’s 
Chess Player’s Mentor; Fortnightly Eoviciw, 
Docomber 1886 ; Bird’s Cbesa History 
(portrait), and Chess Novelties (floilman’s 
Introduction), 1805 ; Sketch, 21 Aug. 1895 ; 
Allibonc’a Diet.] S. 

BIRDWOOD, HBRBERTMILLS (1837- 
1907), Anglo-Indian jirdge, born at Belgauin, 
Western India, on 29 May 1 837, Avas third son 
of fourteen cliildrou of General Chriatoplier 
Birdwood, deputy commissary general of 
the Bombay army (of an olc( Devonshire 
family), by hia wife Lydia, oldest daughter 
of tho Rev. Joseph Taylor, agent of the 
London Jlissionary Soeioty in tho fioutlieru 
Malu’atta country. His great-grandfatlior, 
Richard Birdwood, mayor of Plymouth in 
1796, and his grandf.ather, Potor Birdwood, 
Avero both agents at Plymouth of tho East 
India Company, lii.s eldest brother is 
Sir Gcorgo Birdwood (6. 18,32). 

Educated suoocs&ively ,at tho Plymouth 
neAv grammar soiiool and at Mount Radford 
school, Exeter, he m.ati'ioiilatod at Edin- 
burgh Univoraiby in 1861, and diatingmshoel 
himself in mathematics. In October ISfil 
be entered Pelorhou.ae, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. in 1858 as twonly-tliiril 
wrangler in tho mathematical tripos an(l 
Avith a second class in tho natural Roionoe 
tripos. At once eleoted to a folloAvahip at 
hia college, he took eighteenth place in the 
Indian civil service examination. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1801, LL.M. in 1878, and 
LL.D. in 1889, Avhen ho aa'us called to tho 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn. In October 1001 ho 
was elected an honorary felloAV of Potor - 
house. 

Arriving iu .Bombay on 26 Jan. 1859, 
ho served successively in Thana, Broach, 
Surat and Ahmedabad a.s assistant col- 
lector. In 1803 he became under-socrotiu'y 
in the judicial, political and educational 
departments and seoretary to the Bombay 
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leoialative oomicil. Ill June 1860 ho went 
to Kathiawar first political assistant, but 
in 1S07 returned to Bombay as acting 
regi^jtrar of tho high court. In Dec. 
1871 liG was appointed judge of tho Ratna- 
giri district, being subsequently transferred 
to Thana and then to Surat. In Ratnagiri 
he won a reputation for independence, 
by deciding against the government a 
number of cases cliallenging the legality 
of the operations of the revenue survey 
department. 

In Febriiai'y 1881 'Birdwood went to 
Karachi as jiidioial commissioner and judge 
of the Sadr court in Sind. He efl'eeted 
steady improvement in the work of the 
subordinate courts in the province. He 
also laid out on a new design tlie Ivaraclii 
public g.irdcns, some forty aore.s in extent, 
establisluiig there a fine zoological collec- 
tion. He stimulated the voluritom’ inoveiuent 
by serving in the local corps, Jan. 1885 
to April 1802 ho was judge of tho Bombay 
high court, and from April 1802 to April 
1897 was judicial and pohtioal member of 
the Bombay council. His term of office 
coincided with tho outbreak of the plague 
epideiuio, tlio great iainine of 1897, and the 
political unrest leading to murderous 
outrage at Poona. In June 1803 ho was 
created a O.S.I. He was acting governor 
of tho presidonoy in the brief interval 
between Lord Harris’s departure and Lord 
Sandhurst’s arrival (10 to 18 .Bob. 1895). 
'jVliile effioientiy pcrloriuing his judicial 
and political duties he actively interested 
himself in educational and scientific move- 
ments. Ho had been a fellow of the Bom- 
bay Qniversity siiioo 1863 and dean in arts 
in 1808, 1880, and 1888. He was vice- 
ohanoellor in 1891-2. He was president 
of the botanioal section of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, and oompiled for 
its ‘Journal’ (1886, vols. i. and ii.) a 
comprehensive cataloguo of the flora of the 
Matberan and Maliabaleshwar hill-stations 
(reprinted separately, Bombay, 1807). He 
■wa.9 for many years president of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Western India. 
Between 1871 and 1890 Birdwood ably 
edited, either solely or in collaboration 
with Mr. Justice Henry J. Parsons, vols. 
iv. to xi. of tho Acts and Regulations in 
force in the Bombay presidency, commonly 
known as West’s code. 

After bis return to England in April 
1897 he collaborated with Mr. Justice 
Wood Ronton and E. Gr. I’liillimore in a 
revi,sed edition of Burge’s ‘Comment- 
aries on Colonial and Foreign Laws ’ 
(1907 ; vo!. i,), editing the Indian portion. 


He practised before the privy council on 
Indian appeals, and in tho iniiiortant case 
of the Taluka of Kota Sangani v, tho State 
of Gondal (No. 58 of 1994) he, with Sir 
Edward Olailce ns his leader, obtained a 
judgment upholding the .sovereignty of 
the Kathiawar chiefs, and sustained the 
contention that their courts aro outside 
the appellate juri.scliction of the British 
courts. To the ‘ Jornnal of the Royal 
Society of Arts ' he contributed (1898) 
valuable sketches of tho history of plague 
in western India. At Twickenham, where 
he finally settled, he was active in local 
affaira and did much philanthropic work. 

He died of pneumonia at his residence, 
Dalkeith House, Twickenham, on 21 Eeb. 
1907, and was buried at Twickenham 
cemetery. IIo married on 29 Jan. 1861 
Edith Marion Sidonie, eldest daughter of 
Surgeon-major Elijah G. H. Impoy of the 
Bombay horse artillery and po.stmaster- 
General of tho Bombay presidency; by 
her he had a dauglitor, wife of General 
R. C. 0. Stuart, inspector-general of 
ordnance in India, and five sons, all of 
whom served in the anny in India ; the 
eldest son, Capt. U. C. T. Birdwood, R.E., 
died at Umballa in 1894 and tho second son. 
Brigadier-general William Riddel Bird- 
wood (6. 1805), was military secretary 
to Lord Kitchener while oommonder-in- 
chief in India (1005-10). An cngi'aved 
portrait by Walton & Co. is in Mi'S. 
Bitdwood’s pos, session. 

[Representative Men of India, Bombay, 
1889 ; India List ; ‘fhe 'Times, 23 Eeb. 1007 ; 
personal tnowlcclge ; information kindly 
supplied bv Sir Oeorgo Birdwood.] 

E. F. B. 

BIREBLL, JOHN, D.D. (1836-1901), 
orientalfet, elder of two sons of Hugh Birrell, 
architect, by his wife Margaret Bmitli, 
was bom at Drumeldrie, Newffium parish, 
Fife, on 21 Oct. 1836, His only brother, 
George, an architect, died in 1876 at the .age 
of thirty-seven. After attending the parish 
school and Madras College, St. Andrews, 
Birrell entered St. Andrews University as 
first bursar in 1851, and after a brilliant 
course graduated M.A. in 1855. The next 
two years, with thoughts of the Indian 
civil service, he passed at Halle, sojourning 
with the orientalist, Prof. Hoedigeiv The 
Indian Mutiny altered his plans, and, 
returning to St. Andrews, he oompleted 
in 1861 at St. Mary’s College the training 
for the miniislry of the Church of Sootlaiid. 

lioensed as a preacher in 1861 by St. 
Andrews Presbytory, Bin'cll for two years 
held the post of tutor at the College HaU, 
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jSt. AiKlio\r'4. In 1863 lie becaiiic assistant 
to Dr, Robert'ioiiat Glasgow Cathedral, and 
in 1804 he iias presented 1>}^ the senatup 
of SL. Andrews, then pations of Ihc 
living, to the palish o[ Duuiuo adjoining 
tliat of .St. Andicws. He was there able 
to maintain his hold on academic lite. 
He ivas examiner in classic.s in the United 
College, St. Andrew-i, in 1803-0, for somo 
years assisted Dr. John Cook, profesaoi’ 
of ohuroh historj', and iras dork to tlic 
Scnatu.s Acadcmieus. In 1871 he was 
appointed by the crown to the cbair of 
Ilebiew anfl Oriental laugu.'igea in St. 
M.ary’a College, St. Andrews, anrl provetl 
hiniFclf a painstaking, bi’oad-mii-ded, and 
lucid teacher. His abilities were -widely 
recognised. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Edinburgh University in 1878, 
and he -wag a member of the Old Testament 
revision eumiuittee, 1874—84. Ho was tho 
Di'st chairman of tho St. Anthewa school 
board, and held the position for sixteen 
years. Examiner ot seoondary achooLs in 
Scotland from 187(3 to 1888, he originated 
and carried out -^dth great success the 
sohenie (afterwards superseded by the 
system of leaving cerlifioates) of university 
local c.xtiininatiuns at St. Andi'cn.s. 

Birrcll died at St. John’s, St. Aachen .s, 
on 31 Deeeinber lOOl, and was buried in tho 
cathedral burying-ground ot the city. On 
3 June 1871 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of JaTao.s Wallace of The Brake, Dunino, 
and had her thioe sons and two 
daughters. 

[Private information ; por.soual knon lodge ; 
St. Audiens Cilizen, 4 and 11 Jan. IQOdJ 

'l\ B. 

BISHOP, Mbs. ISABELLA LUCY (born 
Bied) (1831-1904), traveller and authoress, 
born on 15 Oot. 1831 at Boroiighbridge 
Hall, Yorkshire, the home of her maternal 
grandmother, was eldest child of the Rev. 
Edward Bird {ct. 1858), Tho Bird family 
was long settled at Barlon-on-the-Heath, 
Wanvickshire, and William Wilberforro 
[cp V.] and John Bird Simmer [q. v.], i 
archbishop of Canterbury, were kinsmen. 
Mies Bird’s mother, Dora, second daughter 
of the Rev. Marmadidce Lawson of Borough- 
bridge, was her father’, s second -wife. Both 
parents wore .strongly religious, and 
Isaholla inherited pronounced evangelical 
views. Her 'childhood was passed in her 
father’s suoocsBivo benefices, Tattenhall in 
Ohesliiro from 1834 to 1842, St. Thomas’a, 
Birmingham, from 1842 to 1848, and from 
1848 onwards at Wyton, Huntingdonshire. 
At Tattenhall, Isabella, who sullered 
through life from a spinal complaint. 


lived much iii the open air, learnt riding, 
heoomiug in after yeaiK ,m expert imcl 
learle&a lioiscwumau, and was ii'ained to 
observe objects of country lite. vVt Burn 
ingliam she began to help in Sunday school 
woi'k, and started hoi- literary career Ijj" 
■wi'iting in 1817 an essay m Javour of fiscal 
protection ivhich w.as jiriut.ed for jirivate 
circulation at Huntingdon. At Wyton 
hIio learnt rowing on the Ouse. In 1850 
hlic underwent an opeialioii for spinal 
trouble ; and in Ihc sumiuor ol 1854, when 
.she w'aa twenty-two, being recommended a 
sea voyage lor her liealtli, she vi.silod a 
cousin in i’lmce Edward Lshuid. Seven 
months were spent on thi.s trip, which 
ovtended to Canada and the United States. 
It was the first ot her travels, and slio 
recorded her o.xperieiico in ‘ TJio Kuglish- 
wonian in America,’ published in Janmuy 
1856 by John Murray tho tliird (1808-1892) 
[q. v.], who boeaino at once her publiBher 
and her por.sonal friend for life. 

In 1857-8 she revisited America for thrs 
sake of liealtli. At the HUggc.stion ol her 
father she stucUod tho oiiriciif/ roligious 
revival in tho United Stales, and dcsuribed 
it in serial articles in ‘ Tho i’atrioti,’ 
which were oollccted in 186!) an ‘The 
Aspcels oi Religion in tho United States ol 
America.’ 

Meanwliile Miss Bird paid, with her 
family, constant visits to Scotland, and on 
her father’s death in 1868 she, her mother, 
and only sister, llenricilla, made Ihoir horru' 
in Edininirgli. For her sister she ohtM'ished 
tho elo.se, st affection, and after her mother 
died they cuntiimod to live together, when 
laaliolla was resting Iroin travel, and lottcr.s 
to her sister from di.stant part.s fornied 
material lor many ol her books. Hoi' .sister 
had a cottage, too, at Tobermory, in the 
Island of klull. Miss Bird grew to lie 
especially interested in tlio social and 
spiritual wcilfaro of tho jieoplo in the 'Westi 
Highlands ; she oo-opovated with Laily 
Gordon Cathcart in crofter omigi'ation to 
I Canada (1862-6), and in 1860 persoiially 
visited the settlers in Canada. She. also 
ivrote much for magazines, inokidiug papei s 
on hymns in tho ‘ Sunday Maga'/iiie ’ 
(1805-7), and in the ‘ Loisure Ilnur’ sho 
described in 1867 a tour to the Outer 
Hebridcis in 1860. In 1809 .she attacked 
Iho slums find poverty oi Edinburgh in 
‘ Notes oil Old Edinburgh.’ 

Miss Bird’s health was still bad ; much 
of her writing was done while she lay on 
her back, and she failed to benefit by a 
trip to New York and the Mediterraneati 
in 1871. In July 1872 she started lor 
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Australia and New Zealand, and recovciiiig 
liRi' Ire.'ilili out on in 18711 to tlie. Saiidwicili 
Iblands. Tliore hlie stayed tor six to seven 
months, and then spent the autumn and 
early rvdntor ol 1873 in America, mainly in 
the Hooky Mountains, wheie her riding 
jjowers came into play. This tour lasted 
in all eighteen inouths, and the ontcomo 
of it "was Ivij notable volumes — ‘The 
Hawaiian Aielupolago. Sis Months among 
the Palm Gioves, Coral lleefs and Vol- 
oanoes of the Sandwich Islands ’ (1876), 
a book of interest to men of science as 
well as to the general reader, and ‘A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky MoLmlain.s ’ 
(1879), a collection of letters originally 
published in 1878 in the ‘ Leisnre Ilom',’ 
which was sidiscquenfly translated into 
French. 

W'liile at homo nt Edinlnn'gh in 1876-7 
she closely studied lire micioscopc, and 
engaged ui the in’omotio]! oi the national 
Livingstone memorial, to lake the form of a 
college for the tiaining ot medical mission- 
aries. These interests brought licr the 
acquaintanuo ot her future luwband, Dr. 
John Bishop, ivho was her si.sfcor’s medical 
adviser. In Aiiril 1878 she sot out for 
.Japan, -where .she spout seven months 
travelling througli the interior and visiting 
the country of the hairy Ainos in the island 
of Yezo. Alter live weeks in the Malay 
Peninsula (January and February 1879), 
she reached England in May 1879 by way 
of Cairo and the iSiniii Pomnsula, where 
she contracted typhoid fever. This tour- 
supplied material for ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japair’ (1880) and ‘The Golden Cherson- 
neao and the Way thither ’ (1883). In 
Juno 1880 her sister died, and on 8 Jlaroh 
1881 she married Dr. Bishop, ten years her 
junior, at St. Larvrenee’s Clinroh at Barton- 
ou-the-Heath, the Warwickshire home of 
her fatlier’s family. Her husband died 
after a long illnea.s at Cannes in March 1886. 

Thenceforth Blr,s. Bishop largely devoted 
herself to the cause of medical missions, 
wliich she considered ‘ the most effective 
pioneers of Christianity ’ (Stoddabt, 
p. 325). In 1887 she studied medicine at 
St. Mary’s hospital, London, and in 1888 
was baptised by Sjriirgeon by -way of conse- 
cration to the missionary cause, not as 
joining the baptist denomination. At the 
end of 1887 she was in Ireland while the 
‘ Plan of Campaign ’ was in operation, and 
described the episode in ‘ Mfu-ray’s klagazine ’ 
in the summer of 1888. She left for India 
in February 1889. Proceeding to Cash- 
mere, where she came into close touch with 
the Church Missionary Society, she went 


on to Les.scr Tibet, .and described it in 
‘ rhmoug the Tilietan.,,’ publihliecl Iiy tiic 
Religious Tract Rociety in 1804. She 
was back at Sijiila in October, and soon 
travelled from. Karachi to Bushire, thence 
to Bagdad and Tcliorau, .an ‘ awful jour- 
ney’ ; and through tire Bakhl.iari country. 
Western Persia, Kuvdisliin, .and Armenia iu 
Troinzond on tlio Black Rea Rho reached 
London again in Dcccmbfjr 1890. An 
intention to establish a hospital at Naza- 
reth wa.s frirslrated by the oppo.sition of 
the Turkish government. Instead, sho 
founded in the early stages of this long 
and adveuluron.? journey the .John Bi.sliop 
Memorial Ho.spital in C<a.shmero, and the 
Henrietta Bird Hosjutal for Women near 
Amritsar in the Punjab. Li 1891 she 
published ‘ Journeys in Porria and Kur- 
distan,’ as well as two arliolc-s in the 
‘ Contemponavy Review’ on the jiersDon- 
tion of the Christians in A.siatic T’urkey. 
entitled ‘ The Rliadow of the Kind.’ Her 
meetings with the Neslovian Christians on 
her diliicult tour added to her zeal for 
mission work. In a missionary aclrhoss 
given by her in 180,3 on ‘ Heathen Claims 
and Christian Duty ’ (published in 1905 
by the Church Mis,sionary Society as ‘ A 
Tr.avellor’s Te.stiinony ’) .she said that she 
had ‘ been made a convej-t to mission.s, 
not by missionary succe,sBes, but by seeing 
in four and a liaH years of Asiatic travelling 
the desperate needs of the un-Christianised 
world.’ 

By 1800 Mrs. Bishop’s lame wa .9 fully 
e,stablished as a traveller and a missionary 
advocate. She addres.sed the British Asso- 
ciation in 1891, 1892, .and 1898, was made in 
1891 a fellow of the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society, and in 189‘2 a fello-w of 
the Royal Geographical Society, to which 
no lady had pre-viously been admitted. 

In January 1894 she left England once 
more, and was absent for three years and 
two montlis, till March 1897. Tlu'oagh 
Canada she passed to J.apan, Corea and 
China. Four visits were paid to Corea ; 
on the first she o.^plored the Han river ancl 
crossed the Diamond Mountains to the oast 
coast of the pemnsnla. After a visit to 
Chinese Manchuria, she went uji tiro Yangtze 
and into the interior of China, tlsimigh Uie 
pro-vinoe of Szeohuan to the borders of 
Tibet, thus spending fifteen months and 
travelling 8000 miles in China alone, On 
her way she founded three hospitals as 
memoiialB to her husband, parents, and 
sister, one in Corea and two in Ouna, as -well 
as an orphanage in. Japan, On her return 
to England she published ‘Korea and 
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hov Neiyhiioura ’ (Jan. 1898) and ‘ The 
TaiiglKU Valley and Beyond ’ (November 
1899) dedicated to Lord vSalisbury. 

Jlrs. BiRliop was a keen photographer, 
and in 1900 published a collection of 
‘ Chinese Pictures,’ note.s on photographs 
made in Cliiua. In December 1900, though 
nearly seventy years of age, she wont to 
Morocco for six months, but illness pre- 
rented her IroM wTiting more than an 
article in the ‘ Monthly Keview ’ on her 
eipeiienoes. Another visit to China was 
contemplated, but her hoaltli entirely 
gave way, and alter many months ol illness 
bhe died at Edinburgh on 7 Oct. 1904 ; 
she was buiiud at the Dean cemetery, 
ill 1905 a meinorial clock to her sister’s 
memory, the ‘ Henrietta Amelia Bird ‘ 
memorial clock, was erected at Tobermory 
from funds bequeathed by her for the 
purpose. 

Mrs. Bishop was small in .stature, quiet 
in speech and manner, and was a traveller 
ol extraordinary courage. I'’carlcga on 
horseback, she explored alone the most 
dangerous and barbarous countries. A 
keen observer with a retentive memory, 
she was a fluent speaker and had great 
jiowor of vivid narrative. A restless 
disposition led her, oven when not travel- 
ling, oonsfanl.ly to change hor home in 
England and Scotland. Her love of travel 
W’a.9 stimulated by ohronic ill-health, the 
repeated losses in hor family, which pro- 
duced a sense oi lonelines.s, and above all 
by her missionary enthirsiasm. ‘ A critical 
bu b warm supporter of missions, especially 
of medical missions,’ she held tliat Christ- 
ianity should ije presented to natives 
as far as possible through native teacli- 
ing. She combined with a sympatlietic 
interest in native races love of adventure 
and zeal ior scientific study. Hor valuable 
records of travel and the extent of her 
wanderings give her a place among the 
moat acoompliahed travellers of hor time 
(QeograplUcal Journal, July to December, 
1904, p. 50(3). 

[Life of Isabella Bird (IVlrs. Bishop), by 
Anna M. Stoddart, 190(1 ; Women of Worth, 
by Jennie Campbell, 1908 — ^the Adventures of 
a Lady Traveller ; The iStory of Isabella Bird 
Bishop, by Constance Williams, >Simdiiy 
School Union, 1909; Annual Register, 1004; 
The Times, 10 Oot, 1004 ; Geographical Jour- 
nal (Roy. Geog. Soo.), July to Dec. 1004.] 

C. B. L. 

BLACKBURN, HELEN (1842-1903), 
pioneer of woman’s sulTrage, bom at 
Knightatown, Valenoia [sland, co. Kerry, 
on 26 May 18-42, was only surviving 


daughter of Bcwicko Blackbiun, civil 
oiigineer, manager of the Knight of Kerry’s 
slate quarries on Valencia from 18,37. lior 
mother was Isabella, youngest daughter 
of Humblo Lamb of Ryton Hall, co. 
Durham. 

The father (1811-1897). who left Ireland 
for London about 1859, was an ingenious 
iuvonlor [gL Indixcs, 1854—03, Patent Ojjice 
Libtanj). The Blackburn steam oiir whioli 
he patented 1877 was an early anticipa- 
tion of the motor-ear (see Field, 23 Nov. 
1378, p. 660; W. W. Beidmon-t’s Cantor 
Lectures, 189^ P- 29 ; iiia Motor Vehicles, 
1900, i. 41, 320 ; and Rhy.? Jeniuns’.s 
Motor Cars, 1902, p. 116). Blackburn 
also patented improvemonts in volocipedc.s ; 
Ilia death at the age of eiglity-iivo resulted 
from an accident wliilo riding near Tun- 
bridge Wells, on 13 Jan. 1897. Some 
relics of Charles I wliioli ho inhoritod wore 
sold subsequently to King Edward VII. 
Miss Blackburn, wlio early developed 
literary and artistic tastes, soon interested 
herself in the ivoinan’s suffrage movement. 
Prom 1874 to 1895 she acted in Loudon 
as secretary to the central comniittce of 
the National Society, which was founded in 
1867. But .she frequently visited Bristol, 
and from 1880 to 1895 was also secretary of 
the Bristol and West of England tJuffrage 
Society A series of historical portrails ot 
notable women which she formed for the 
International Exliibition at Chieago of 1893 
slie iiresonted to the women’s hall of 
University College, Bristol. Sho was solo 
editor of the ‘ Englialnvoman’s Reviow ’ 
from 1881 to 1890 ; from that year Miss 
Ann Mackenzie was joint editor with lior. 
In 1895 Mi.ss Blackburn gave up mord of hor 
public work to look after her father. (She 
wag well versed in the liislory of the silfirage 
movement, and hor ‘ Women’s Suirra,go : 
a Record of the Movement in the British 
Isles ’ (1902) remains the standard work. 

Sbo died at Creycoat Gardens, West- 
minster, on 11 Jan. 1903, and was buried 
at Brompton oometory. A crayon portrait 
by Mis.s Giiinnoss, on her roLiremont from 
the Bristol .secrotaryiship, rvas proaontod to 
University College there, and liang.s in tho 
women studontH’ room. By iicr will she 
bequeathed her excellent library of books 
upon women’s intcresta to Gii'ton College, 
Cambridge. A loan fund for training 
young women, established in hor mwiiory 
in 1906, is administered by the Sooioty for 
Promoting the Employment of Gentle- 
women. 

Besides the books cited. Miss Blaokburn 
wrote : 1. ‘ A Handbook for Women engaged 
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in Social and Political Work,’ Bnatol, 1881 ; 
new edit, enlarged, Avith two charts, 1805. 
2. ‘ Because ; Reasons wdiy Paiiiamentary 
Franoliiae slimild be no longer denied to 
Women,’ 1888. 3. (with E. J. Bouoherett 

[g.v. Suppl. il]) ‘ The Gondition of Working 
Women,’ 1896. 4. ‘ Words of a Leader,’ 

1897. G. (with N. Vyiiuo) ‘Women under 
the Faolor3f Acts,’ 1903. 

[The Times, 12 Jan 1903; Englisluvoman’s 
Roviow, x-xsiv. I, 73 ; information from Miss 
RifczUerald, I’alencia Island ; personal know- 
ledge.] C. F. S. 

BLACKLEY, IVILLIAIM LEWEBY 
(1830-1902), divine and social reformer, 
born at Dundalk un 30 Dec. 1 S30, wa,s sceunci 
sou of Travmra Robert Blackley, of Aahlown 
Lodgo, CO. Dublin, and Boliosli, co. Boa- 
common. Hia maternal grandfather was 
Travers Hnrtloy, M.l-'. for Dublin city 
1776-1700, and govoruor of the Bank of 
Ireland. Blacldoy’a mother was Eliza, 
daughter of Colonel Lowery, who was taken 
prisoner by tlio Erencli at Verdun. In hoj'- 
hood (1813-5) Blaoldey was sent with his 
brother John to a aohuol at Brussels kept bj’ 
Dr. Carl Martin Friedlaticlor, a Polish pohlical 
refugee, whu.se daughter he subsequently 
married. There he acquired proficiency in 
French, German, andother torcigii languages. 
In 1847 he returned to frcland, entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, graduated B.A. in 
1860, M.A. in 1854, and took holy orders. 
In 1864 he became curate of Ht. Peter’s, 
Southwark ; but an attaok ol cholera 
oorapolled hi.s retirement from Loudon. 
From 1855 to 1867 he had charge of two 
churches at Freiisham, near Fariiliam, 
Surrey. He u'as rector of North Waltliam, 
Hampshire (1867-83), and from 1883 
to 1889 of King’s Somborno with Little 
Somborne (to which was added Upper Eldon 
in 1886). In 1883 he was made honorary 
canon of 'Winchester. 

Meanwhile Blackley, who was an energetic 
parish pric.st and was keenly interested 
in social questions, carefully elaborated 
a scheme for tlis cure of pauperism by a 
statutory cntorcemont of thrift which had 
far-reaching results at home and abroad. 
In November 1878 he contributed to the 
‘ Nineteenth Century ’ an e.ssay entitled 
‘ National Insurance a Cheap, 'Practical, and 
Popular Way of Preventing Paiiporism,’ 
and thenceforth strenuously advocated a 
Bohemo of compulsory insurance, which the 
National Providence League, with the eail 
of Shaftesbury as president, was formed in 
1880 to carry into efiect. Blackley at the 
same time recommended temperance as a 
means of social regeneration, His views 


reached a wido public through Ifi.g wTitiugs, 
wliieh included ‘ Hovv to teach Domestic 
Economy ’ (1870), ‘ Golleoied on the 

Prevention of Paiipori.sm ' (1880), ‘ Social 
Economy Reading Book, adapted to the 
New Code’ (1881), ‘Thrift and Indopeu- 
donce ; a Word for Worldng-meii ’ (1884). 

Blackley’s scheino provided that all 
persons between eighteen and tu'entj" Bhould 
.subscribo lOZ. to a national fund, and 
should receive in return 8s. a week in 
tuue of sicknea.s, and 4s. a week after 
the age of seventy. The plan was urged 
on the Hou.se of Lords by the earl of 
Carnarvon in 1880 [Hansard, cclii. 1180), 
and was the subject of inquiry by a select 
committee of tlio House of Commons 
from 1885 to 1887. The majority of the 
boards of guai'dians in England and 'VVale.s 
suppiorted the proposals ; but the commons’ 
committee, wliilo acknowledging Blackley’s 
ingenuity and Iniowledge, reported ad- 
versely on. administrative and actuarial 
grounds (2 Aug. 1887), At the same time 
the friendly societies, which Blackley had 
censured in his ‘ Thiift and Indepandcnoe ’ 
(pp. 75 and 80), regarded the priuoiple ol 
compulsion as a menace to their own 
growth, and their historian and champion, 
the Rov. John E'romo Wilkinson, .sharply 
criticised Blaeldoy’s plan in ‘ The Bkcldey 
National Providence Imsuranco Scheme ; 
a Protest and Appeal ’ (1887). Blackley’s 
plan, although rejected for the time, 
stimulated Idndrud movements in the 
colonies and in foreign conntrios, and led 
directly to the adoption of old ago pensions 
in England by legislation in 1908, while 
the national insurance scheme which 
received parliamentary sanction in 1911 
bears some trace of Blackley’s ponsislont 
agitation [Quarterly Beview, July 1908 ; 
Heebbe.’p Paoi., Modem England, iv. 372). 

In 1887 Blackley, who was director of 
tho Clorgj' Mutual .Insuraiico Company, 
made proposals to the church congress which 
led to the formation of the ‘ Clergy Pension 
Pchenio ’ and of a society for ‘ ecclesias- 
tical lire iasuranoe.’ In tho autumn of 
1389 Blackley, whose active propagandism 
brought him constantly to Loudon, became 
vicar of St. James tho Less, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. There ho enlarged the 
schools, and built a parish hall and a 
vicarage. Ho died after a brief illness 
at 79 St. George’s Square, on 25 July 1902. 
He married on 24 July 1866 Amelia Jeanne 
Josephine, second daughter Of Ilia BtuBSols 
tutor. Dr, Carl Martin Friedliinder, by 
whom he had issue one son, who died in 
infancy, and two daughters, who with his 
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Midofl' survived him. Brassc.? were put 
up in Blacidey’ii memory in the churches of 
iSt. James the Loss, North Waltham, and 
Fierihliam. 

Blackley, vvhose Irish humour and 
eloquence made him an atli'aotive platform 
speaker, was an acoompH.shed lingiii.sl, and 
a capable parochial organiser. His publiahed 
writings, be.sides sermons, review arlioles, 
.short .slnrios, and the works mentioned 
in tile text, arc: 1. ‘The Brithiof vSaga, 
or Lay ot I'Tithiot,’ a translation in original 
metro from Ihe Sw'cdish of Esaias Tegncr, 
bp. of Wo.\io, Bnhliii, 18.57 ; American 
edit. New York, 1807 ; ilhrstr. edit. 1880. 

2. {with Dr. Erictllaiiilor) • A practical 
dictionary ot the Oerman and Enghsh 
language.^,’ 1800 (pocket edition, 1870), 

3. ‘Word Go.'-'-ip,’ 1869, a series of fam- 
iliar essays on w'oitKs and their pecuU- 
aritioa. lie was also editor (with [James 
Hawes) of the ‘ Critical English [Now] 
Testament,’ an adaptation of Bengel’a 
‘ Gnomon,’ 1800, 3 vols, Hia ‘ Collected 
Essays ’ (1880) was re-isaued in 1906, 
under the title of ‘ Tluift and National 
Insurance as a iSeoiirity against Pauperism,’ 
with a prefatory memoir by his widow, who 
zealously aided in propagating his views 
of social icfonu. 

[Menloir by widow prefixed to ro-issue of 
Collected Essays, 1 HOfi : The Tinie.s, 26 July 
1002; Charles Boolli, Pauperism and the 
Endowment ot Old Age, 1892, pp. 182-7 ; 
Charity Organization Eoviow, .Sopt. 1892; 
Journal of luslitute of Actuaries, Ool. 1887, 
xxvi. *180-8 ; I'Tiink W. Lewi.s, State Insur- 
ance, a Social and Industrial Need, 1909; 
pi'ivide information.] W. B. 0. 

BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH (1821- 
1910), the first woman doctor of medicine, 
Iionr at Countenslip, Bristol, on 3 Fob. 1821 , 
was third daughter of Samuel Blackwell, 
a Bristol sugar refmer. The father, a well- 
to-do Independent, emigrated with seven 
children in August 1832 to New York. 
Here Elizabeth and her sisters continued 
their education and became intimate with 
William Lloyd Garrison and other anti- 
slavery Iriends, When Ehzaheth was 
seventeen they removed to Oinciimati, 
where her father died suddenly, leaving his 
family of nine unprovided for. In order 
to support their niothor and younger 
brothers, Elizabeth and her two sisters 
started a day and hoarding school. They 
Joined the Church of England, and became 
enthusiastic politicians and keen sup- 
porters of the movement for a vvider educa- 
tion of women. They were intimate with 
Dr. Ghanning and studied the writings of 


Emerson, Fourier, and Oaiiylo. In 1842 
the school was relinquished. Elizabi'th 
became head of a girls’ .school in 
We,stern Kentucky, wluch she left after 
a term owing to her dislike of slavery. 
Resolving to hecomo a doctor in apito 
of the disoonrageraent oi iriends, she 
studied medicine privately while con- 
tiniiiirg to teaeli in North Carolina and in 
Charleston. After three years she vainly 
applied for admission to mechoal .schoois 
at Philadeljjlua and in New Y'oik. In 
October 1 847 she formally applied lor 
entry to the medical class at a small 
university towui, Geneva, in Wesloin New 
York State. Tho entire class, on the in- 
vitation of the faculty, unanimously 
resolved that ‘ every hranoh of soientifio 
education should be open to aU.’ Oulsido 
her class she was regarded as ‘ either mad 
or had.’ She refused to assent, save by 
the wish of tho class, to tlio professor’s 
request to absent horscTf from a pai'ticiilar 
dissection or demonstration. No Inither 
obstacle was oft'ered to her pursuit of tho 
medical coumc. iSlic gradiiatcrl M.D. (as 
‘Domiiia’ at Geneva, N.Y.) in Jaunary 
1849, the fii'st woman to bo admitted to 
tho degree (cf. gratulatory verses to 
‘ Doctrix Blackwell,’ ‘ An M.D. in a 
Gowm,’ in Pmch (1849), xvi. 22(3). 

In the following April she came to 
England, was courteously received by tho 
profession on the whole, and shown over 
liospitals in Birmingliam and Lojidoii. In 
May, with ‘ a very slender jrarso and few 
introductions of value,’ she reached Pari,s, 
and on 30 June ontcrod La Materniid, a 
school for niidwives, determined to become 
an obstetrician. After six months’ liard 
work sho contraoted purulout, ojihthahnia 
from a patient and lust* tho sight of ono 
eye, Thus obliged to ahandoti her hope 
of becoming a surgeon, she, on returning 
to London, obtained (tlirough hor nonsiii, 
Kenyon Blackwell) from James (aft.cr- 
wards Sir James) Paget, dean of SI. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospfital, permission to study 
there. She was admitted to ovory depart- 
ment except that of women’s and children’s 
diseases, and received the coiigratulations 
of Mrs. Jameson, Lady (Noel) Byron, 
Miss Raynor (Mdme. Belloc), Miss Leigh 
Smith (Madame Bodiohon), the Horseholls, 
Faraday, and Florence Nightingale, 

Meanwlule her sister Emily was study- 
ing for a doctor at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
in 1864 acted as assistant to Sir Jamoa 
Simpson [q. v.] in Edinburgh, but deoliiiod 
an urgent request to go to the Crimea. 

Elizabeth went hack to America in 18C0, 
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and refused file ^joat of pliyBiriau to 
the 11 omen’s department of a diapent-ary 
in New York. Slio spent hei' leiaiire iii 
preparing some excellent leoturea on the 
physical education of girls (■ Laws of Life,’ 
New York, 1852). In 1853 she opened 
a dispemsary of her own, ivhioh was incor- 
porated in 1861 as an institution of women 
physicians for the poor, and developed 
into the Keiv lYrlj Infirmary and (Jol- 
legc for Women. Joined in 1850 hy her 
Ri.ster Emity, ivho had now also qualified 
at Olevelsind, and by Marie Zaoki’zcwska 
(a Cleveland student in whose educa- 
tion she had taken much interest and the 
third woman to qualify), she opened in 
New' York in May 1857 a hQ.spital entirely 
ooiidncted by women. Opposition was 
great, but the quakei'a of New Y'’ork gave 
valuable support from the first. In 1858 
Elizabeth leid&ited England and gave 
loctui'os at the Marylobone Literary In- 
stitution on the value of physiological and 
medical Imow lodge to W'omeu and on the 
medical work already done in America. 
Liverpool, Manchester, and liinningham 
wcloumed her, and she is.sucd an English 
edition of ‘ Laws of Life ’ (1850 ; 3rd cclit. 
1871). A proposal w'as made to establish 
a hospital for women’s diseases, to which 
the Comtesse de Noailles, the Hon. Rnasoll 
Gurney, and others contributed hand- 
somely. Dr. Elizabeth UlackwL’ll’s name 
was placed upon the British medical 
register on 1 Jan. L859, ton years after she 
had qualified. 

Again in America, Elizabeth joined her 
sister in a rapidly growing hospital practice. 
iStndents came to them from Philndelphia. 
At the outbreak of the American civil war 
they established tho Ladies Sanitary Aid 
Institute and the National Sanitary Aid 
Association, and organised a plan for 
selecting, and training for the field, nunses 
whoso services did much t o win sympathy for 
the entire movement. In 1865 the trustees 
of the infirmary obtained a charter. The 
Blaokwells would have pi'eferred to secure 
the benefits of joint mcdicai instruction, 
but, failing tliis, they organised a EnU course 
of college instruction, with hygiene as one 
of the principal chairs, an independent 
examination board, and a four years’ 
course of study. Elizabeth delivered the 
opening address on 3 Nov. 1868, and held 
the first professorship of hygiene. Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake {d. 1912) was among 
her fii'st students. In twenty years free 
and equal entrance of women into the 
profession of medicine was secured in 
America. 
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Elizabeth returned to England with a 
view to tho same end. She .settled in 
Bnrwood Plane, Jfarylebonc, where in 1871, 
at a drawing-room meeting, the National 
Health Society wa.s foimed. She lectured 
to the Working Women’.s College on ‘ How' 
to keep a Houaehold in Health ’ (iniblished 
1870), and on ‘The Belision of Health’ 
(3rd edit. 1889) to the Sund.ay Leoture 
Society, but in 1873 her health gave way 
and slio travelled abroad. At the London 
School of Medicine lor Women, opened in 
1875, she accepted tlie chair of gyntecology. 
Slio took an activ's part in the agitation 
against the Contagious Diseases Act. 
During a winter at Bordigliora she 
wrote ‘ Tho Moral Education of tire Young 
considered under Medical and Social 
Aspects,’ which under its original title. 

‘ Counsel to Parents on the Moral Educa- 
tion of their CMlchcn,’ w'a.s refused by 
tw'olve publishers, and at last appeared 
thioiigh the interv'ention of Juno Elhcc 
Hopkins [q. v. Suppl. IJ] (2jid edit. 1879). 
She also coutributod an article on ‘ Sledicine 
and Morality’ to the ‘Modem Review’ 
(1831). Miss Blackwell delivered the 
opening address at tho London School of 
Medicine for Women in October 1889, and 
revisited America in 1006 ; ljut an acci- 
dent in Scotland enfeebled her in 1907, 
and she died at her home, Rook House, 
Hastings, on 31 May 1910, in her ninetieth 
year. She w-ns bin'iod at Kilmiin, Argyll. 
A portrait from a sketch by the Comtesse 
de Charnaeee, Paris, 1859, hangs at tlie 
London School of Medicine for Wonion. 

Her other 'iviitings are ; 1. ‘ The Human 
Elomcnt in Sex,’ 1884; new edit. 1894. 
2. ‘ Purchase of Women ; a Great Economic 
Blunder,’ 1887. 3. ‘Decay of Municipal 
Re]3re.seutative Goveinmeiit,’ 18S8, 4. ‘ In- 
liuenoe of Women in Medichio,’ 1889. 5. 

‘ Erroneous Method in Meehcal Education,' 
1891. 6. ‘Christian Duty in Regard to 
Vice,’ 1891. 7. ‘ Christianity in Medicine,’ 
1891, 8. ‘ Why Hygienic Congi'esses 

F.ail,’ 1892. 9, ‘ Pioneer Work. Auto- 

biographical Sketches,’ 1895. 10. ‘ SeJentifie 
Method in Biology,’ 1898. Many of these 
W'cro republished with additions in ‘ Essay.'! 
in Medical Sooiology ’ (2 vols. 1902). 

[The Times, 2 June 1910 ; Medical Tinles, 
May and Juno 1840, pp. 660, 613, 633 
(' Domina BlaokweE ’) ; Mesnard, Misa E. 
Blackw'ell et les femmes medeBins, 1889; 
Misa Blackwell’s works; Hays, Women of 
the Day, 1886.] 0. P. S. 

BLAOE’WOOD, EREDEEIC5KTBMPLE 
HAMILTON-TEMPLE, tot Marquis os' 
DuOTEBiiS- AWD Av-i (1826-1902), diplomatist 
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and aclinini&fratoi', uad born at Florence 
on 21 June 1820. Vice-admiral Sir Henry 
Blackwood [q. v.] was liis uncle. His latlier, 
Price Black-wood, fourth Baron Duff erin and 
Ciaudeboyo in the Irish peerage, at one time 
captain E.N., married Helen Selina, one 
of the three famous daughters of Thomas 
(Tom) Sheridan [iq. v.], her sistras being 
Jane Georgina, wile of Ed-svard Adolphus 
Seymour, twelfth duke of Somcr.sel, and 
Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton, ihc Hon. 
Mrs. Norton [q. v.]. Dying on 21 July 1841, 
ho entrusted his son. then at Eton, to the 
guardianship of Sir James Graham. Tlio 
boy’s mother [see SiiEuiD.m, 1IELE^^ Selina] 
exercised a potent inllnencc on him. Aller 
lea-wing Eton in April 1843 he spent eighteen 
months with her at home belore ho went 
up to Christ Church, O.xforcl, 1844-6. On 
finishing Iris residence at O.Kford he spent 
the next ton years in managing his Irish 
estates, widening hia circle ol £riend.s, and 
acquiring by travel a fkat-hand aocpmintance 
with the near East. At the same time ho 
identified Irimsolf with the liberal party, 
and being advanced to the English peer- 
age took his seat as Baron Ciaudeboyo, 
31 Jan. 1860, in the House of Lords. He 
beoamo loi'd-iii-waiLiiig to Queen Vioforia 
during the ministry ol Lord John Russell, 
20 June 1849 to 1852, and again under Lord 
Aberdeen, 28 November 1854 to 1858. Ho 
also established his reputation as a speaker, 
supporting (IS April 1853) Lord Aberdeen’s 
motion for an inquiry into the management 
ol Maynooth College, and speaking to an 
attentive house at considerable length 
(28 Eeb. 1854) on landlord and tenant right 
in Ireland. Hra favourite recreation wa.s 
yachting, and the Foam, which carried 
him to the Baltic in August 1854, gave 
him an opportunity of proving not oidy 
his searaansliip but liis presence of mind 
and courage. He got on hoard H.M.S. 
Penelope and the Ilecla during the siege of 
Bomarsund ; and not satisfied -with his 
experiences of a naval action ho advanced 
on loot into the French trenches, where 
ho displayed notable strength of nerve. 
In February 1866 ho made his first start 
in the field of diplomacy as attaohd to 
Lord John Russell’s mission at the con- 
ference convoked at Vienna for the purpose 
of bringing the Crimean -svar to an end. 
The conference proved abortive. At the 
end of seven -iveeks Lord Dufferiii returned 
to his yacht and achieved reputation as a 
brilliant writer by hia account in ‘ Letters 
from High Latitudes ’ of h is voyage in 1 856 to 
Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. His 
only other publication -w-as ‘ Mr. Mill’s Plan 
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for the Pacificaiion of Ircldud c.\amiucd ’ 
(juihlishcd in 1808). He otherwise i-e.scrvcrl 
liis marked litcraiy powers for official use. 
Tours which foil o-wcel to Egypt, Coiistanti- 
noqilo, and Syria added fresh knowledge 
and experience and prepared him lor his 
official carcoi’. 

On 30 July 1860, at the age of thirty-four, 
he was appointed Brilish commissioner to 
assist Sir Henry Lytton Bui wor. Lord Dalling 
[rp V.], the British ambassador at the 
Porto, in inquiring into the massacres in the 
Levant ami other districts of Syria with 
a view to preventing their rccuri'enoe. 
Great Britain, Austria, Franco, Prussia, and 
Rmssia named reprcsenlatives to assist llio 
Sultan in eslablishing order. But when 
it came to devising qn’actical ineaaurea, 
French ambitions, the Sultan’s insistence 
on Iris sovereign powers, popular feeling 
in Russia, the implacable Wood feuds Ire- 
twoen Clu’istian Maronites and MuBstilmaii 
Druses, and the attempts of guilly Turkish 
officials to make seapcgnals oi t'no Druses 
interposed tlifficultios which seemed inier- 
ininahlc. Lord Duficrin by his tact, 
firmness, and political sagacity iound a 
way out of the labyrinllr. Ilia proposal to 
appoint an independent governor selected 
by the Porto and approved by the Powers 
was finally adopted — the Syrian jinpulation 
being brought under a Christian governor 
nominated by the Porte with ailministrative 
councils appointed by the several ooimmmi- 
tios. Frencli hopes were disappointed to 
an e.xtent which Lord Dufi'erin had ooenffion 
to realise during the concluding part of his 
rliplomaliu career, >)ut his government 
(May 1861) conveyed to him ‘ the Queen’s 
gracious approval of nil his oonduet,’ and 
other Powers warmly recognised his ability, 
judgment, and temper. IJo was made a 
civil K.C.B. on 18 Juno 1861. 

For the next few years Lord DLill'eriu 
engaged in political work at homo. On 
8 Feb. 1862 he moved in the House of 
Lords the address in answer to the 
Queen’s speech and referred to the death of 
the Prince Consort in terms which touched 
Queen Victoria's heart. Ho reoeived the 
riband of St. Patrick on 17 June 1863, and in 
the followng year was made lord-lieutonanl 
of CO. Do-wn. On 16 Nov. 1864 he obtained 
in Lord PalmcLston’s administration his 
first ministerial ajipointment as utider- 
secretary for India, and in 1866 was trans- 
ferred to the war offioo in a like capacity. 
In 1888 Gladstone became prime minister, 
and Dufferin was inclnded in the now 
liberal ministry as ehaneoUor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster without a seat in the cabinet. 
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On the other hand he was advanced in the 
peerage to an earldom on 13 Nov. 1871, and 
he rendered usehil service as ohairman ol a 
royal commission on military education. In 
1872, on the retirement oi Sir John lifoung, 
Lord Lisgar [q. v.], the second governor- 
general ol coiifcdcrated Canada, Lord 
Dufi'erin was nominated liia successor, and 
entered on duties eaioulated to give full play 
to his talents. 

Lord Dullerin was installed in office 
on 23 June 1872. It was a oritical period 
of Canadian history. The federal union 
which was inaugurated in 1867 was com- 
pleted after thu arrival of Lord Dufferin 
by the adinisaion to the dominion of 
Prince Edward Island on I July 1873. 
What was needed was to kindle the 
imaginatioir of the population thus 
brought together, and inspire the several 
provinces with tire true .spirit of con- 
tederation, lamilia, rising both them and 
tiro United Kingdom with the oonoejrlion of 
a groat natioir within the empire. Some 
angry controversies had farmed into flame 
passions which tended to disunion rather 
than consolidation. Tiro robollron in Mani- 
toba of Loiri.s Pi/iel [q. v.] against the itcw 
constitution had been quelled in 1870, 
brrt Riel and his liontonarrt, Leptinc, had 
escaped. Under Lord Dulferiri’s rule Riel 
was returned to parliament in Oct. 1873 as 
member for a oorrstilrtoncy in Manitoba and 
evaded arrest, w’lrile fanning fresh resistance. 
Lopine, however, was oaptuiecl and sen- 
tenced to be hanged iir 1875, a sentence 
which Lord Dufferin comnrnied to one of 
short imprisonment. Another source of 
disturbance of a different character was 
the delay in completing the Canadiair 
Pacific railway. After the opening of tiro 
socoird parhaurent of the united domiirion 
at Ottawa in March 1873, a storm was raised 
over alleged fr.audrrleirt practices of Sir 
Hugh Allair, to whom the contract hod 
been granted. The ‘ great Pacific scandal ’ 
led to the prorogation of parliament, a 
commission of inqrriry, and the retirement 
of the conservative premier, Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald [q. v.], in favour 
of his liberal rival, Alexander Mackenzie 
[q. V.], who remained piremier from Novem- 
ber 1873 to October 1878. Yet, despite 
the angry turmoil, Lord Dufferin, by his 
personal influence and Btirring speeches, 
pacifled the agitators, filled the minds of 
Canadians with pride in their dominion, 
and impressed Ms own countrymen at 
home with a new conception of a Greater 
Britain. A speech of his at Toronto was 
described by the ‘ Spectator ’ (20 Sopt. 
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1874) as restoring to politics their ‘ glow 
and spiing.’ On 26 May 1876 ho wa-, 
made G.C.il.G. In his faicwoll address to 
Canada in Sept. 1878 hr; boaded with truth 
that he left Canadians ‘ the truest-hearted 
subjects of her Majesty’s dominions.’ He 
infected them with his own visions of a 
glorious future, and at the time no great or 
service could have been rendered to the 
dominion and the Emjiire. In June 1879 
he received the hon. degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford. 

Meanwhile in Feb. 1879 Dufferin became 
the British ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
The appointment was made by Lorrl Beacous- 
fiold, the conservative prime minister, but 
it involved no severance from the liberal 
party. To maintain friendly relations with 
Russia while insisting upon unwelcome 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, and upon the complete observance 
of engagements undei taken in regard to 
central Asia and Afghanistan, was no easy 
task. The political situation was over- 
shadoAvod by the prevalence of nihilism, 
which was already manifesting itself in 
attempts on the Emperor’s life. It must 
therefore have been a relief to Lord 
Dnfferin when in Juno 1881 Ms oivn party, 
which had returned to office, transferred him 
as Ambassador to the Porte, Dufferin’s 
first important task at Constantinople was 
connected with the demarcation of the 
frontier of Greece, and the introduction of 
reforms into Aisnenia. 

In September 1881 the revolt at Cairo 
of Ahraod Arabi Bey against the Khedive 
Tewfik Pasha laid on Dufferin difficult 
and delicate responsibilities. The Sultan 
professed readiness to dcspaloli his troops 
to restore order and Turldsh control, 
but neither England nor Franco was 
prepared to agree to that course without 
imposing strict conditions and limitations. 
Recourse was had to a conference which 
was AviUing to accept the Sultan’s inter- 
vention with a proviso Avhioh he deprecated. 
The long negotiations led to little result. 
In the summer of 1882 England took 
forcible action single-handed, after Prance 
declined co-operation. Arabi Bey was 
defeated at Tel-el-Kobir on 16 Sept. 1882, 
and the process of reorganising the Khe- 
dive’s administration under British auspioaa 
was commenced. Throughout the Aegolia'* 
tions at Constantinople Lord Dufferin by 
Ms tact and quiet resolution secured for Ms 
country liberty of action without unneces- 
sarily provoWng the susceptibilities of 
foreign governments, and piwented any 
attempt on the part of the Porte to ignore 
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it«! cngagr-nicntH to tlio pL'oteoting Powers. 
fTo bccaiue oonseqnentty the central figiiro 
in tJir tranaiictiona at the Turki&h capital. 
Ill October 1SS2 Gladstone’s govenmient 
lent liiui to Cairo to complete the work he 
liad hegim. He was directed to reconstruct 
the Itgyplian aflminiaf ration ‘on a liasia 
M'hiok will afford salisfaotory guarantees 
lor the maiutoiiaiico of peace, order, and 
prosperity in Egypt, for the stability of 
the Khedive's aiitliority, for the judicious 
dcvelopmoiil of seJf-govenimeiit, and the 
fuHllment of obligations towaccls foreign 
powers.’ Hia nolablo Report of Fcbriiary 
1883 was die out come of these instruotions. 
At the same time ho rceogni.scd the 
poBsibihty that Turkiah authority would 
be restored, and it wa.s in order 
to provide ‘a harrier’ against ihat 
iutolcralile tyranny that ho advocated a 
gpneroua policy ‘ of representative institu- 
tions, of iinmicipal and communal self- 
government, and of a political exist enco 
untrammelled by extcnial importunity.’ 
Ho callocl into being the legislative council 
and the assembly. Experionoo has since 
sugge.sterl that Egypt was not ripe for 
roprosentativo institutions oven of the 
liniitod character wliicli Duflerin devised, 
Imt Lord Duft'erin’s aims and motives -were 
in the circumstances cpiite intelligible. 
He received on 16 May 1883 tlie cordial 
thanks of the British government, and 
on 15 June promotion to the G.C.B. Dis- 
appointment followed. As Dufferin ad- 
mitted, the Hicks disaster in tho Soudan 
in Nov. 1883, and Gordon’s fateful uiksion 
to Kliai'toiun next year, which he was not 
in a position to foresee, ‘ let in (ho deluge.’ 

On the retirement, of George Frederick 
Samuel Piobinson, Lord Ripou [rp v. 
SuppL JL], from tlie governor -generakliip of 
India on 13 Dec. 1884 Duilcrin was nomin- 
ated to succeed him. The post was far more 
responsible and onerous than any ho had 
previously held. But his special gifts of 
(act and conciliation and his interest in 
land (iue,stioiis were tho precise qualities 
that were needed at the out.set. 'When 
Lord Ripon left India it was ^stracted 
by angry controversy over tho Ilbert bill, 
and by Eipon’s unfinished schemes of seH- 
govomment. Tho Indian press and congress 
party were agitating for constitutional 
changes, while in Bengal, Oudli, and the 
Runjab the relations of landlord and tenant 
were strained, and beyond the fronliora the 
Amir of A fghanistan wa.s mioer tain regarding 
British intentions and the pu.sii.ion of his 
boundaries on the side of Russia. In this 
condition of unrest Lord Dufferin’s personal 
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maguetibUi and tact woic at onco called 
into play. By sratural dispo.sition and politi- 
cal pro£e,ssiou favoxirablc to reform and 
self -govenmient, ho had not forgoUon his 
experiences in Egypt., In hi.s speeches 
and published ‘ Ec.soIutioiia ’ ho enjoined 
[ on all sections of tho population ‘ (lie 
need of unity, concoid, and fcllowBlu]),’ 
and ‘tho comimmity of their intcrcsi.s.’ 
Inviting tlie co-ojicratitm ol crliicaUul 
Indians, and promising (.hem a larger share 
in jumiiieiai all'air.s, he condomiied incen- 
diary specoliilying, and refused to relax 
liis grasp on the anpreine administration. 
TJie ‘ pariiamentary system ’ lie put on one 
.side a.s impossible. But iio sanctioiicd ii 
legislative coimcii and a university al. 
Allahabad for tho North-wo.st Provinces, 
and advocated the onlargemcnt of tho legis- 
lative councils elsewhere, with power, s of 
interpellation and tho right of disou.ssing 
tho provincial budget of each year. His 
dealing with tho land question wna ecpially 
reasonable, and ho held the Imlanoc true 
between landlord and tenant. By Act VJJI., 
1885, which Lord Ripon liacl advanced 
to its peiniltimato stago, tho Bengal laiid- 
owuiers were obliged to concede occupancy 
rights to their tenants who hud oiiltivatcr! 
their lands in a vilJage, for twelve years, and 
to accept certain limitation,s on their right 
oi enhancing the vent. On tho otlu‘r hand 
the Landowner’s right to a fair share in 
the increased value of laud was afftnned, 
facilities were created for settling cli.sputos, 
and provision made for a survey and record 
of rights. In Oudh, by the Rent Act XXII. o£ 
1880, tenants at will secured compensation 
for improvements, and woro guaranteed 
po.s.sc.s,xion for seven years in oojiditions 
which p)laccd tho landlords’ rights on a 
just basis. By the Punjali Act XVT. of 1 887, 
the rights of occupancy and prolit.s of agri- 
oidturc were judioiouBly divided wi(.hout 
undue opposition. 

At tho same time the Amir of Afghani- 
stan was charmed with hi.s reception by 
Dufferin at Euwal Pindi in April 1885, and 
was so completely reassured an to tho nature 
of tho assistance lie would receive if an un- 
provoked attack were mado on him, that 
neither tho Panjdeli oonfliot (1885) with 
Russia, nor in 1888 the reholliou of luH 
cousin Ishak Khan, shook his ooufklonco. 
Sindhia, tho loading Mahratta sovereign in 
India, was gratified by tho resl.oj-ation of 
the Gwalior fortress in 1880, and cordial 
relations _w'ero established with all the 
native princes. \Vliilo Lord Dufferin suo- 
eessfuUy pursued his work as conciliator 
Lady Dufferin in August 1885 instituted 
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the ‘ National Association for Supplying 
Female Medical Aid to the Women of India.’ 
The scheme touched tho heart of the people, 
and its value was reoogmacd by Queen 
Victoria, who bestowed on Lady Dufferin 
llie royal order of Victoria and Albert as 
well as the imperial order of the Crown of 
India. 

Lord Dufierhi’ti policy included measures 
for strengthening British rule. He im- 
proved railway communications with 
Quetta and the Afghan border ; he increased 
the army by 10,600 Britieli and 20,000 
Indian soldiers, introduced the Mnked 
battalion and re-serve system into the 
native army, and constituted a new force 
of Burma military police. By the annexa- 
tion of Qpiper Burma he completed the 
work of consolidation begun by Lord 
IJalliouoie. King Thibaw having murdered 
most of his father’s hiniae, and refused to 
redre.ss the wrongs inflicted on a British 
trading company, assumed a doliaiit 
attitude. Eeoourse to -war beoamo impera- 
tive. Mandalay was occupied on 2S Nov. 
1886 by General Preridergast, and after 
Ms kingdom wa.s annexed on 1 Jan. 1880 
Sir Charles Bernard [q. v, Suppl. II] estab- 
lished a British administration. Other 
military operations during Duiferin’s rule 
were in 1888 the expulsion of tho Tibetans 
from a posit ion w'hioh, takhig advantage of 
tho British policy of non-interference, they 
had seized at Lingtu witMn tho protectorate 
of Sikkim, and expeditions against various 
clans of the Black Mountain on the North- 
tvest frontier. 

Lord Dufferin retired from India in 
December 3888. For Ms Indian services 
he received advanooment to a marquiaate in 
1888, and on 29 May 1889 the city of London 
made him an honorary freeman. Early 
in 1889 he resumed Ms cliplomatio career as 
ambassador at Rome. Italy, encouraged 
by her position as a member of the triple 
alliance, and stimulated by her past tradi- 
tions, was then seeking compensation for 
her exolu.sion from Turns in a policy of 
adventure in East Africa, thus dissipatmg 
her economic energies and courting disaster. 
On 24 March 1891 DulIerM concluded with 
the Marohese di Rudiiil the protocol wMch 
defined the respective spheres of British 
and Italian influence in East Africa. Apart 
from the work of the embassy Ms leisure 
time was passed pleasantly in visiting the 
scenes of Ms father’s closing years and 
places of family interest. Proof of Ms 
Mgh reputation at home was given by Ms 
election as lord rector of St, Andrews Um- 
versity in April 1891, when he delivered an 


address to tho students full of admii’able 
and practical advice. On the death of Lord 
Lytton, British ambassador in Paris, in 

1891, he was transferred in Decombci' to 
the British embassy in Paris, -where ho re- 
mained until 13 Oct. 1890. Lord Duft'crin’.-i 
earlier exploits in the Lebanon, Rgypt, and 
Burma, in w’Moh he was deemed to have 
ignored French interests, led a party in 
France to assail the now British ambassador 
with criticism and quite innnoritod sus- 
picion. The French nation ivas passing 
at the time through a disturbing series of 
events — the Panama canal eoandiils in 

1892, tho fmieral of Manshal MaoMahon in 

1893, the assasisination of President Carnot 
in June 1894, and tho abdication of Ms 
successor, M. Casimir Perier, in the foUomng 
year. The British ambassador defended 
Mmsclf with vigour agaiMb the imputation 
of hostile designs which weio entirely 
foreign to Ms character, and though 
perhaps ho never attained in Paris tho full 
amoimt of popularity winch he commanded 
elsewhere, ho succeeded in gaining the confi- 
dence and regard of the French government. 
By the part wMch ho took in the discussion 
of the Siamese question ho contrilnited to 
tho salisfaelory settlement of a possible 
cause of conflict with Ib-anco. Siam was 
a near neighbour of Burma and of the 
Malay states, and a line of British Indian 
frontier as far as the Mekong had been 
traced. On the east, however, the Idngdom 
was exposed to peaceful penetration and 
even hostile attack from Iho possessions 
ol France in CocMn China. 'The agree- 
ment signed by Lord Salisbury and the 
Fi-dnch ambassador on 15 Jan, 1896 secured 
the indopendeiion of the central part of 
Siam, fixed tho ‘ Thalweg ’ of the Mekong as 
tho limit of the possessions and spheres of 
influence of the two powers, and included 
a provision for delirmtation in Nigeria. 
Other differences with Francs in the Congo 
and elsewhere were adjusted, and when Lord 
Dufferin, having completed liks .seventieth 
year, retired from official life he left Paris 
in 1896 with every public assurance that he 
had rendered excellent service, towards the 
improvement of relations botwoen Ihe two 
countries. 

Lord Dufferin had become W'arden of the 
Cinque Ports in 1891, but ho resigned the 
office in 1896 in order that he might si>end 
the rest ol Ms days at Gla-ndehoye in quiet 
attention to Ms own affairs. Civic and 
academic honours still flowed upon him in 
a constant stream. He -was made hon. 
LL.I). of Cambridge in 1891, was given 
the foeedoni of Edinburgh in 1898, and 
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'iras elected lord rector of its miivorsity in 
]901. Hut misfortune put the finishing 
touch to a career of previously unlirolccn 
Buocpss. Through an error of judgment he 
was induced in 1897 to accept the chnir- 
niansliip of the London and Odobe Ejiiancc 
Corporation, a financial company connected 
with the milling markeia, of whose affairs 
no one except the managing director, 
Whitaker Wright [q. v. Suppl. Ilj, had 
any laiowlodge. Li Deo. 1900 ho resigned 
iris position in order to attend tlio bedside 
of his youngest son, Lrederic, of tiio 9lh 
lancers, who was severely wounded in South 
Africa but recovered. JOufl'erin, liowcver, 
soon learned that the corporation \v'a.9 in 
dilBoiiUies, and at once resmiiccl his position, 
ooumgoou sly facing the storm. The mischief 
was widespread. On 9 Jan. 1901 (see T/ie 
TimfS, 10 Jnn.) Lord Oufferin explained his 
position to a meeting of shareholders in a 
‘ manly and touching address,’ and his omi 
hovrour and spirit, were unimpeached. But 
he had associated himself with a specula- 
tive business wliioh ho could not control, 
aud thus mined others, white bringing 
heavy losses upon his own family. 

This disaster, together with the death of 
hia eldest sou, Lord Ava, who had been 
wounded in the South African war on 
Waggon Hil! in Jau. 1900, clouded the close 
of a brilliant life. Ha del ivered his rectorial 
address to tlio Edinburgh students on 14 
Nov. 1901 , and soon after hi.s ret urn to Clan- 
dehoye broke down in health. He died there 
on 12 Ech. 1902, and there he was buried. 

DufTerin married on 23 Oot. 1802 Hiiri-iot, 
daughter of Areliibald Bowan Hamilton, 
at Kiilyleagh Castle, 00 . Down. His wife 
survived Mm with three sons and tlmeo 
daughters. He was succeeded in tho title 
by Ms son Torenco Temple, a clerk in the 
foreign office. 

A statue of him by Sir Edgar Boehm, 
H.A., was erected by public sub.scription in 
Calcutta, and another by E. W. Pomeroy, 
A.B.A., hi Belfast. Several portraits of 
him by Swinton and Ary Scheffer as a 
j'oung man, and by Frank H. 0 II, Benjamin 
Constant, and Heurietta Rao in later life, 
are at Clandoboye, in addition to a bust 
by Marochetti. A painting by 0. F. 
Watts is in tho National Portrait Gallery 

[Life of the Marquis of Dnfforin and Ava, 
by Sir Alfred Lyall, 2 vols. 1905 ; The Mar- 
quess of Bulferiu and Ava, by 0. E. D. Black, 
1903 ; Lord Ci'omar, Modern Egypt, 3 vols. 
1908; Lord Milnor, England in Egypt, llth 
edit. 1904; Speeches in India by Lord 
Duffarin, 1 890 ; L. Eraser, India under 
Cni'Kon and alter, 1911 ; Hansard’s Parlia- 


raontory Debates ; Paiiiainciitary Blue Booku 
on India and Egypt ; Tho Times, 13 Fob, 
1902; Animal Uc, wislor, 1902.] W. L-W. 

BLANDFOED, GEOEGE FIELDING 
(1829-1911), physician, bom at Hindon, 
Wiltshire, on 7 Alarch 1829, was only son of 
George Blandfoid, a medical practitioner 
who piucfcised anocesRively at ICindon, 
Hacllow in Kenfcj and llugby. After edu- 
cation at Tonbridge school (1840-1) and 
at Rugby under Dr. Arnold (1841-8) 
Blandford niatriculatod at Oxford from 
Wadliam Collogo on 10 May 1848 ; ho gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1862, M.A. and M.B. in 1857, 
and M.D. in 1867. lie began his medical 
studies, at St. George’s Ho.spital, London, 
in October 1852, was admitted a licentiate 
of tho Society of Apothecaries in 1867, 
andM.R.C.S. England in 1858. In 1806 he 
delivered his first course of looturea on 
insanity .at St. George’s Hospital, and 
remained lecturer on p.syohologioal inodi- 
cino until May 1902. At tho Boyal 
Collogo of Phy.sioians of London he became 
a member in 1860 aud was elootod a 
fellow in 1869 ; he acted as a oounoillor 
in 1897-9, and delivered tho Luraloiati 
lectures in 1895, taking as tho subject 
‘ The Diagnosis, Prognosi.s, and Prophy- 
laxis of Insanity.’ 

Early in Blandford’s career ho became 
aoepiainted with Dr. A. J, Sutherland, like 
himself an Oxford medical graduate, who 
was physician to St. Luke’s Hosjiital. 
Blandford often visited the hospital with 
Sutherland and took the holiday duty of 
the medical superintendent, Heni'y Stevmia 
(cf. Minuio of Committee, Octohor 1867). 
From 1869 to 1803 he was resident medical 
officer at Blacklands House, a private asylum 
for gontlemr'u, owned by Dr. Sutherland. 
In 1863 ho began to praoliHo in lunacy 
privately, first in Clarges Street, then in 
Grosvenor Street, and finally in Wim- 
polo Street, and acquired rapidly a large 
connection. He waa appointed visiting 
physician to Blacklands House aud its 
suecesiMor, Ne-wlands House, Tooling, as 
well as to Otto House, po.sta which he 
retained until ho rolired from London in 
1909. Ho wna also for many years visiting 
physician to Feathei'atono Hall, Sonthail, 
and to Clarence Lodge, Claphain Park, 
both private asylums for ladicR. From 1874 
to 1806 ho was the principal proprietor of 
the asylum at Munster .House, Fulham, 
and when the promise.? became unsuitable, 
owing to the growth of London, Blandford 
pulled thorn do-ivn and converted the 
property into a building estate. 

For forty -four years from 1867, when he 
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ijecamo a meiaber, he idrulifiwl himself 
jirouiiiieiitly \tith tho Medioo-Psyehological 
Aaaociatiun ot (ficat Britain and lioland. 
A member of the couneil and of the educa- 
tional and pariiamontaiy committees, he 
gave as president in 1377 an important 
arhh-ess on lunacy legislation, in which he 
dc'soiibcd the evolution of tho lunacy laws 
in this country down to the Acts of 1845, 
1853, and 1802 which were then in force. 
In 1894, ns president of tho psychological 
section of the Brilish ITcdioal Association, 
he delivered an address on the prevention 
of insanity, in which ho made an important 
pionouiicement on the devclopmont of 
neurotic affections attributable to the 
increased demands of modern lilc on the 
nervous system ; ho was of opinion that 
no man or woman should marry who has 
had an attack of insanity. From 1898 nnlil 
his. death ho took an active part in the 
‘ After Caio Association ’ established to 
help poor patients who have been dis- 
charged from asylums for the insane. At 
(ho time oi liis deatli he was president of 
tho Society for tho Eelief of tho Widows 
and Orphans of Medical Men. 

After his retirement from London he 
settled at Tuiibridgo Wells, where he died 
on IS Aug. 191 ] and was buried. In 
1804 ho married Louisa, only daughter of 
the Eev. George Holloway, by whom he 
had two sons and two daughters. Bland- 
ford was athletic in early life, and belonged 
for several years to the 2nd (South) Middle- 
se.v volunteers, fie was also in.tero,stod in 
art, literature, and music, showing skill 
in water-colom’ sbetoliing and collecting 
from an early period Whistler’s etcliings, 
besides contributing a few unsigned articles 
to the ‘ ConiMll Magazhio.’ 

Blandford’s cliief w'ork was an admirably 
practical and coniprehcnHivo text-book, 

‘ Insanity and its Treatment ; Lectures on 
the Treatment, Medical and Legal, ol lu- 
isanc Patients’ (EtLLnbui'gh 1871 ; 4th edit. 
1892). The, book was ruissued in America, 
with a summary of the laws in forco in the 
United States on tho confineinent of the 
insane, by Isaac Hay (Philadelpliia 1871 ; 
3rd edit, rvith the Types of Insanity, 
an illustrated guide in the physie,al diag- 
nosis of mental disease, by Allan McLane 
Hamilton, iSfew York 1880). A German 
translation by Dr. H. Kornfeld appeared 
at Berlin in 1878. Blandford also wrote 
valuable articles on ‘Insanity’ in the 
second (1894) and tliird (1903) editions of 
‘ Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine ’ ; ‘ Pre. 
ventiori of Insanity ’ and ‘ Prognosis 
of Insanity’ in ‘Tuko’s Dictionary ol 

von, i.xvii.— '.SUP. II. 


Psychological Mediciuo’ (1892); and ‘In- 
sanity ’ in tho ‘ Twentieth Century Practice 
of Medicine’ (1897). He was a frequent 
contributor to Ihe ‘Journal of Mental 
Science,’ to the fn.st twent 3 ^-four volumes 
of whicli ho prepared an index, 

[.Journal of Mental Seiouoo, 1911, hdi. 7.o3 ; 
Lancet, 1911, ii. 733; Brit. Meil. Journal, 1911, 
li. 624; pi'ivato information J D’A. P. 

BLAWEY, THOllDlS (1823-1003), 
physician and philanthropist, of Bombay, 
was born at Caheiconlish, Pallas-green, oo. 
Limerick, on 24 May 1823. Of humble 
origin, he went out to Bombay with his 
parents when only three. Ten years later 
(1830) he was apprenticed to the subordi- 
nate medical department of the East India 
Company. He .served ‘ up-oounliy ’ for 
eight years, but returning to Bombay in 
1847 entered the Grant medical collogs 
as a government student in 1851, and 
attended classes there for four' years. 
After reaoliing the post of apothecary at the 
European general hospital on Rs. 100 per 
mensem, lie was invalided from the service 
in 1800. He rapidly founded a large 
private practice among aU classes and races 
in the city. In 1 807 ho published a pam- 
phlet on ‘Eevera as connected wilh the 
Sanitation of Bombay ’ ; during tho pre- 
valence of famine in sonthom Indion in 
1878 he identified relapsing fever. When 
plague betrayed its presence in 1898, he 
was foremost in detecting its true nature, 
and realised the gravity of the situation, 
which was much under-estimated by the 
health department of tho municipality. 
Known as ^ the jury -wallah doctor,’ because 
he served as coronet from 1876 to 1893, 
ho was held in great local repute profession- 
ally, and grateful native patients often 
remembered him in their wills. All his 
large earnings, save the small amount 
needed for his simple style of life, were 
given to the poor and to causes which 
won his sjunpathy. He made it a rule to 
take no professional fee from a widow. 
Eor many months he provided in his 
own homo free tuition and a midday 
j meal for children of ‘ poor whites.’ More 
than seventy children were thus oared 
for, and ultimately, under the name of the 
Blaney soiiool, the institution was taken 
over and maintained for a time by a repre- 
sentative committee. 

In civic affairs Blaney first eame into 
notice by the vigourwithwhiohhecoademned 
in tho local press, rmder the psehdonym 
of ‘ Q in the Corner,’ the quid speculation 
of the period (1S6I-3). In 1868 he was 
appointed to the bench of justices, which 
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!iad i'estrioted powei's of municipal adminis- 
tration, and M’iien a municipal corporation 
at Bombajr was established in 1872 ho 
rvas one o£ the original members, rclaining 
ofiico until his retirement from public life. 
He was elected to the chair on four occasions 
botvreeii 1877 and 1893. A member of the 
municipality’s statutory standing com- 
mittee responsible for tho civic expeudituro 
for nine years, and it.s chairman from 1890 
to 1804, he refused the foes payable lor 
attendance, and thus saved the rates about 
1000?, An eloquent .speaker and an 
ardent but always lair lighter. Ire exoi'cisc'cl 
a wise aud salutary iirlluonco on civic 
polity. He successfully resisted tho etlorts 
of a 'powerful English syndicate to obtain 
control of tho water su])ply, tho adequacy 
and efiicionoy of which under municipal 
management were his special care. He 
wag chairman of the joint schools committee, 
a member of the city improvement trust, 
and a fellow of the univer.Hity. The 
govs'rnmont ol lirdia appointed him shorill 
of Bombay in 1876 and 1888. He was 
created a C.I.E. in May 1894, and on 
2 June of tho same year a statue of him 
in Carrara marble, by Signor Valia of Genoa, 
for which upward.^ of Lis. 22,000 (1460Z.) 
wore sLibaci'ibod by his fellow-oitizous, was 
unveiled, opposite tho Bombay municipal 
buiJdings, by Mr. H, A. Acworth, I.C.8., 
then immioipal commissioner. Bout years 
later tho infii'uiitios of age compelled 
Blauey's rclinquiahnient of both civic 
and profcs,sional work. His liberality 
had deprived him of means of support, 
but a few foUow-townsJuen p>rovidcd for 
his simple needs. He died unman ied on 
1 Ajrvil 1903, and was buried at Sewri 
cemetery next day. 

[Tmics of India, 3 June 1S94 and 2 Axiril 
1903 ; Bombay Gazette, 2 Ajjril 1903 ; Mac- 
lean’s Guide to Ilombiiy ; i>oraciial know- 
ledge.] P. H. B. 

BLAHPO.RD, WILLIAM THOMAS 
(1832-1903), geologist and zoologist, bom on 
7 Oct. 1832 at 27 Bouverio Street, London, 
was eldest of four sons of William Blanford 
by his wife, Elizabeth Simpson. Henry 
EVancis Blanford [q. v. SuiJpl. I] was a 
younger brother. At fourteen ho left a 
private school at Brighton for Paris, where 
he remained till March 1848. Alter a serious 
illnoBB ho spent two years in a morcantilo 
house at Civita Voceliia, returning to Eng- 
land in 1851, when he joined his father’s 
business of carver and guilder, studying 
at the school of design, Somerset House. 
Next year he followed ills brother Henry 
to the fioyal School of Mines, gaining 


at tlio end of tho tu'o yeans’ course the 
duke of Cornwall’s and tho council’s 
scholarships. In 1854 ho studied at tho 
mining school of Freiberg in Saxony, and 
late in the autumn boili brothers loft Eng- 
land for India with appointments on its 
geological survey. 

Thoir first work was to e.xamine a coal- 
field near Talohir, about 00 miles N.W. of 
Cuttack in Orissa. Tho cliiof rosulls wore 
the separation of tlio coal measures into an 
upper and lower division and tho discovery 
of bouklons in tlio fine silt of tho Talchir 
strata whicli Blanford rightly oonoludod 
boro marks of ico action. At the out- 
break of fho mutiny ho was busy sur- 
veying, and had a narrow escape in 
returning to Calcutta whore ho joined tho 
volunteer guards. The danger ondt^l, he 
resumed work in the field, and was engaged 
in 1858-9 on tho Rariganj ooalfiuld. After 
November 1860 ho spent two years in 
investigating tho geology of Burma, dis- 
covering an extinct volcano neav Pagan, 
and making extensive zoological collections. 

In Novembor 1862, on returning from 
leave in England, ho ivas raised to tho post 
of deputy superintendent, and employed 
during the no.xt four ycar.s in tho sui’voy 
of tho Bombay presidency, determining 
among other things tho ago of tJio Deccan 
traps. Late in 1807 ho was atl ached 
to tho Abyssinian expedition and accom- 
panied tho troops to Magdala, making 
large colleotions, both geological and zoo- 
logical. Work on these occupied much time 
after his ret, uni to India in October 1868, 
and brought him to England on six montliH’ 
service leave ; tho outcome was his valuable 
book, ‘Observations oji tho Geology and tho 
Zoology of Abyssinia ’ (1870). 

He resumed field work in India, and by 
the end of the season of 1871 had traviu’sed 
nearly the whole poniusula on foot or horse- 
back. Attached to the Persian .Boundary 
commission, he went to I'ohoran, visited 
tho Elburz Mountains, and returned to 
England from tho Caspian by Moscow, 
arriving homo in September 1872. The 
hardships of this expedition afi'eotod his 
health, and during two years’ onforoed 
leave ho prepared a volume for the 
report of the boundary commission (pub- 
lished in 1870). Some impori.ant work on 
tho geology of Sind was done after his 
return to India in 1874, but his time was 
eliiofly occupied by office duties in Calcutta, 
Here he joined with liis chief, Henry 
Benedict Medlieott [q. v. Supipl. IIJ, in 
writing a ‘ Manual of the Geology of Intlia ’ 
(1879), fully ono-halC of whioh rvas Blan- 
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fold’s woi’k. lie was again home on 
imlough from 1879 to 1881, cLming iiliicli 
ho attondod Lho goologioai congress at 
Bologna. After ho returned to India in 
October 18S1, field work bi ought on an 
attack of fever wliioli reudcied retirement 
from the service prudent, betth'ug in 
London he recovered his health and took 
an active part in soiontifio societies, writing 
numerous papers, and editing for the govern- 
ment of India a aerie.s of books on the 
fauna ol Britiah India. To this serie.s he 
contributed two volumes on the mammals 
{1888 and 1891) and two on birds (vols. iii. 
and iv., 1805 and 1898) ; he was engaged 
at his death on a volume on the land and 
fresh-water raoDuscs, which was completed 
1)3' Lieut.-colonel 11. H. Godwiu-Aiisten. 
and published in 1008. At the Montreal 
meeting of the Biitish Association in 1881 
ho was pio.'.idont of the geological section ; 
ho also took pint in the Toronto meeting 
and visited Vanooiwer Island in 1897. He 
was secretary, member of council, vice- 
pi'osidonfc, and treasurer, as woU as prasi- 
dont, of the Geological Society (1888-00), 
delivering addrossea on the iiumonolature 
and olaaaifioation of geological formations 
and on the pernianenoa of ocean basins, to 
which ho gave a guarded adherence. The 
society awarded him the Wollaston medal 
in 1882. He was elected F.R.S. in 1874, 
receiving a royal medal in 1901. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon liim 
by Montreal University in 1884, the Italian 
order ot St. Mamicu and St. Lazarus in 
1881 ; and he was made C.LE. in 1904. 
His published papera are nearly 170 in 
numbor, and embrace a great variety of 
subjects. ‘ His many.sided accompilish- 
ments gave him a notable place among geo- 
logists, geographers, palieontologista, and 
zoologists.’ He was master of the Cord- 
wainers’ Company 1900-1 . He shot well, and 
on the whole enjoyed good health till near 
the end. Ho died m London on 23 June 
1905. lie married ni February 1883 Ida 
Gertrudi , daughter ot Mr, B. T, Bellhouso, 
an artist. His widow survived him rvith 
two sons and a daughter. 

[Nature, Ixxii. ; Geol. Mag. (with por- 
trait), 1905 ; Quarterly Journal of Geological 
iSoo., 1900; Broc, Boy. Soc. ixsix. B, 1907; 
information from T. Bianford, Esq. (brother) ; 
personal knowledge.] T. G. B. 

BLAYDES, EBEDEBTOK HENEY 
MABVELL (1818-1908), classical scholar, 
bom at Hampton Court Green on 29 Sopt. 
1818, was tfiird son. of Hugh Blaydes 
(1777-1829) of High Pauli, Yorkshire, and 
of Banby Hall, Nottinghamshire, J.P. 


and high slierill for the latter county ; 
his motlior ivas Delia iMaiia, second daughter 
ol Colonel Bichaul Wood of Holliu Hall, 
Yorkshire, .lames Blaides of Hull, who 
married on 25iMaioli 1015 Anne, sister of the 
poet Andrew Jlarvcll, was a direct nnoe-stor. 

After his father’s death in 1839, Blaydes 
W'iis sent to a private soliool at Boulogne, 
and Ihonee, on 14 Sept. 1831, to St. 
Peter’s School, York, wiiera ho became 
a free scholar in Juno 1832 and gamed 
an e-xhibition betoro matriculating at 
Oxford, 20 Oct. 1836, as a commoner of 
Christ Church. John Buskin, about five 
months hi.s junior, was aheadj' a gontloniau 
commoner there, and Thomas Gaisford 
[q. V.] ivas dean (cf. Ku.sias', PrcetmUi, 
1900, i. 371). In 1838 Blaydes ivas elected 
Hertford scholar and a student of Christ 
Church, and in Easter term 1840 was pLioed 
in the second class in liteno huiuaniorea 
along with (Sir) George Webbe Dasent 
[q. V. Suppl. 1] and James Anthony 
K’oudo [q. V, Suppl. IJ. Ho graduated 
B.A. in 1840, proceeding M.A. in 1843. 

After a long tour (which ho de.soribed 
in family letters) through France and 
Italy in 1840-1, finally spending a week 
in. Athens, ho returned to Oxford in Aug. 
1841. and. issued an edition of Aristo- 
phanes’ ‘Birds’ (1842), with short Latin 
notes. Ordained deacon in 1842 and priest 
in 1843, h© accepted the coilogo living of 
Harringworth, Northamptonshire. Harriug- 
worth was Blaydes’ home for forty-tlu'oe 
years (1843-86). A staunch ‘protestant,’ he 
joined, on 10 Dec. 1850 the depiutation from 
his imivcrsity which, headed by the Chan- 
cellor, the Duko of Wellington, presented an 
address to Queen Victoria against tho ‘ papal 
aggression’ {The Times, 11 Deo. 1850). 

But Blaydes’ interest and ample leisure 
were mainly absorbed by classical atudy. 
In 1845 he published an edition ot a second 
play of Aristophanes — tho ‘ Achariu'ans.’ 
In 1859 ho iiublished in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
classiea’ three plays of Sopihooles. The 
reception of the book vms not altogether 
favourable, and a difference with the pub- 
lishors (Bell & Dakly) led him to issue 
separately the four remaining plays with 
Williams & Norgato. He reckoned that 
he gave more than twenty years to Sopho- 
cles, and, ivith intervals, more than fifty to 
Aristophanes. 

Blaydes resigned his benofloe in 1884, and 
from 1886 lived at Brighton. In 1907 ha 
moved to Southsea, where ho died, retaining 
his vigour till near the end, on 7 Sept. 
1908 ; he was buried in Brighton oeroetery. 

Scholarship meant for Blaydes w’hab it 
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had meant foe Eluipley nt Oxioi'd, for 
Por-jon and Dobreo af Cfimbrirlgo. Wifh 
Uio later and more literary school of Sir 
Richard Jehb in England .'inrl von Wilanio- 
Tvitz-ftfoollendorlf in Germany ho had small 
sympathy. Verbal critici-sm and the dis- 
covery of corrupt passages mainly occupkd 
him, and his fertile and venturosomo hahit 
of emendation exposed his work to di.s- 
paragement {JSf. WncKmeijr in Berlvu-r 
philologisclie Wochetisdiri/t, 28 Jahrgang, 
1908, No. 20). Vet not a few of his emenda- 
tions have been a])jjrovod by later editors 
(S. G. Owen in iiuit&iAN’s JahresbeiicliL ttber 
die Foitsch itle dcr dassisciten Alla lumswis- 
sensd)ajt, 1909; Biograpliisdies Jh. pp. 37 0.). 
His own view.s on the editing of classical 
texts w'ill bo found in Iho introduction to 
hi.s ‘Sophocles,’ vol. i., and in tha preface 
to ‘ Tile Philootetes of Sophocles,’ 1870. 
The UniverBity of Duldin made him hon. 
LL.I). on 6 July 1892 ; he was also a Ph.D. 
of RudapesL, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Letters at Athens. 

JBlaydos made a hobby of homoeopathy 
and delighted in music, being an accom- 
plished singer and naming hi.s third son, 
George Frederiok Handel, after the com- 
poser. To St. Paul’s .school, where hi.9 olde.st 
son was a pupU, ho was a munificent beue- 
f actor. In 1001 he j^resontod to it tho 
greater part of his classical library, amount- 
ing to 1300 volumes, with many framed 
engravings, principally of Italian scenery, 
now hung in the dming hall. In following 
years ho gave many specimens of marble 
from tho Mediterranean ba.sin, together with 
more pictures, books, and a Jaige collection 
of ourio.s. Tho ample fortune which liis first 
wife brought him ho spent to the amount of 
30,0007. on his studios, collections, and 
the printing of his books. 

Biaydea married firatly, in 1843, Fanny 
Maria, eldest daughter and eventually (on 
the death in 1874 of her only brother’. Sir 
Edward Henry Pago-Turner, flth baronet) 
one of the eo-heire.sses of Sir Edward 
George Thomas Page-Turner, of Ambrosdon, 
Oxfordsiiira, and Battlesden, Bedfordshire ; 
she was killed iir a carriage accident, 
21 Aug, 1884, leaving issue thi’eo sons and 
four daughters. Blaydes’ second wife was 
Emma, daughter of Sir. H. E. Nichols. 

Bla3fde,s’ principal publications were : 1. 

‘ Arfalophanis Aves,’ 1842, 2. ‘ Avisto- 

phania Achainenses,’ 1846. 3. ‘ Sophocles,’ 
1859 (vol. i. of the ‘Bibliotheca clasaica’ 
edition). 4. The ‘ Philocteles,’ ‘ Traclii- 
nira,’ ‘ Eleotra,’ and ‘ Ajax ’ of Sophocles, 
ISTO-S. 5. ‘ Aristophanis quatuor fabulm,’ 
a collection suhdftted 1873-8. 6. ‘ Axmto- 


phanis comici cpire super, BUiit opera,’ 1880. 
7. ‘Aiiatophanw oomcoclia'’ — his best work; 
in 12 pfs. dated 188:4-1893. 8. Nino sots 

of ‘ Aclversaria ’ on variou.s authors, 1800- 
1003. 0. ‘ /Esohyii Agamemnon,’ 1808; 

‘ Choephoroi,’ 1899; ‘ Eiunciudo.s,’ 1900. 
10. ‘ Spicilc’gium Aiistophancum,’ 1902 ; 
‘ S])ici!egiiim Tragioum,’ 1902 ; ‘ Spici- 

logium Sophooloum,’ 190.3. 11. ‘ Sophoclia 

CTidipus Ro.x,’ 1904 ; ‘ Ofilipir.s Coloneua,’ 
1904; ‘Antigone,’ 1905; ‘ Sleotra,’ 1900; 
‘ Aja.x,’ 1908 ; ‘ PhilooLotes,’ 1908. 12. 

‘ Analecta Comica Gr.'cca,’ 1906; ‘Analecta 
Tragioa Gneoa,’ 1906. 13. ‘ Misccilanoa 

Critica,’ 1907. 

[Tho Paulina, No. 170, pp. 172 ff. (with por- 
trait) ; Oxford Magazine. 29 Oct. 1908 ; pin- 
valo information ; RoiSter’s Alumni Uxon.] 

W, 0. P. 

BLENNERHASSETT, Sie ROW- 
LAND, fourth baronet (1839 - 1909), 
pohtioal writer, horn at Blennervillc, 
CO. Kerry, on 6 Sept. 1839, was only 
son of Sir Arthur Blennei’hassntf, third 
baronet (1704^1849), 1x11080 anoeslora luvd 
settled in Kerry under Qucbii Elizabeth, 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of JohnMaliouy. 
An only sister, Rosanna (d, 1007), beciimo 
a sister of tho Rod Cro.ss, and described 
her arduous labours in South Africa in 
‘Adventures in Jlushonalaud ’ (with 
L. Glcemari, 1893). Both parout.s were 
Roman catholics. Rowland suoeoedod to 
the baronetcy on tho death of his father 
in 1849. After being educ.ated first at 
Downside, under the Benedictines, and 
then at Stonyhurst, under tho Jesuits, he 
matriculated at Chri.st Cliurch, Oxford, 
but left without a degi’ce for tho Univer- 
sity of Louvain. There he took a doctor’s 
degree in jiohtical and administrativo 
science, ‘with special distinction.’ Ho 
afterwards, in 1864, studied at MunieJi, 
where he formed a lifelong friondsliip 
with Ddllmger. Finally ho iiroceedcd to 
Berlin, whore he became acquainted ivith 
many le-ading politioians, mchiding Priiico 
Bismarck, A Irequout vi.sitor to JiT’aneo in 
later years, ho came to know tho cliicf men 
of all ijartios undor tho second empire. 

About 1862 Blennerhassett became inti- 
mate with Sir John Dalberg (afterwards 
Lord) Acton |q. v. Sup[)l. II j, with whose 
stand against later clevelopmouts of ultra- 
moutanisra he had a strong sympathy. 
The disoontmuanoe by Aoton in December 
1863 of tho ‘ Home and Foreign Review,’ 
a Roman catholic organ of liberal t.ondoncies, 
suggested the possibility of CBtabli, siting a 
journal the main objects of wliioh should ha 
political and literary ; md Blemiorhassott 
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found t ho money fur starting the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
a ])oli(ical and literary organ of liberal 
catbolicimn, iiiider Iho clirocfion of Mr. 
T. P. Wethcrell. Blennerhasaett and Acton 
were of groat service in Boarching for com- 
pel ent loreign ooiTcspondcnts. The firal 
number appeared on 23 March 1807, and 
the last on 1.3 Fob. 1868. As Gladstone 
predicted, it proved too Roman catholic for 
liberals, and too liberal for Roman catholics, 
and its early Biijiport oi homo rule tor 
Ii'cdand further ]3rojudieecl its chances ot 
.suooesa. Save on ecclesiastical questions, 
the ])ap('r .seldom o.\pressed Blennerhassctt’s 
opinion.-'.. The ‘ Chi'onicle ’ larked sympathy 
with the reasoned imperialism -winch de- 
veloped out of ]31eniierhn.s.sett’s early 
admiration of Bismarck and engendered 
a faith in the .snpei'iority of German to 
English methods of progros.s. His early 
debiio that England should learn from 
Germany passed into a strong dc.sire that 
she Fihould prepare herself for the rivalry 
which the now' German ambitions wore 
making inevitable. Tims ■with him foreign 
policy grow to be im absorbing interest. 

Meanwhile Blonnorhassott took an active 
part in Irish polities. In 1866 lie entered 
}iarliamcut a.s liberal M.P. for Galway City. 
But he lost tho oonfidonce of the priest- 
hoocl owing to liis association with Dollingor 
and Aoton, although he declined to join tho 
new community of Old Catholics. In 1874 
he stood for ' Kerry, his native county, 
and represented it till 1835. In that 
interval lii.s attitude on the home rule 
controversy comfdetely changed. From a 
lukewarm supporter of homo rale as a 
parliament nry movement under Butt and 
Shaw, he became an active opponent of 
it as a national movement under ParnoU. 
Defeated in Kerry at the general election 
of Nov 1885, he did not re-enter the House 
of Commons. 

Dining his parliamentary career Blen- 
nerhas.selt was mainly conceriiod witli 
Irish university education and the Irish 
land question. His speeches on Fawcett’s 
Irish miiworsity bill in 1871, and on Glad- 
stone’s Irish university bill of 1873, which 
he supiported, showed an intimate know- 
ledge of oontinonlal imiversities. He re- 
gretted Gladstone’s exclusion of modem 
history and moral pliilosophy from the 
ourriouhnn, and pressed tho system — 
borrowed from Germany— -of duplicate 
faculties in the same university. In 1872 
ho moved the second reading of a hill for 
the purchase of Irish railways. In regard 
to the land question he anticipated the 
legislation of 1003 in a confidential memo- 


randum, daled April 1884 (afterwards 
printed), suggesting the appointment 
of a commission to convert largo tracts of 
Irish land into peasant properties, by 
buying tho cst.atcs of landlords willing to 
sell, at twenty- two yeai.s’ purclmso ot the 
judicial lont. 

After his retirement from Lhc House of 
Commons he continued to pla,y a part in 
Irish public life. Ho wiifi a ooinmissioncr 
of national edneation and a member of tho 
senate of llio Royal University. From 
1890 to 1897 he was an imspcclor of reforma- 
tory and indu.strial schools ; from 1807 to 
1904 he was president of Queen’s College, 
Cork ; and in 1905 ho was made a member 
of the Irish pii-yy oonncil. Diuing these 
years he constantly wTotc witli fulness of 
knowledge on political subjects in ‘The 
Time.s,’ tho ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ the ‘ Nino- 
leenth Century,’ the ‘ Fortniglitly Review,’ 
the ‘ Doritbcho Rnndsohau,’ and, especially 
at the end of Iris life, in tlio ‘ National 
Review.’ Ho deeply regretted the change 
in tho papal policy on the election ot 
Bins X, and tho retirement of Cardinal 
Rampolla, though he admitted tho provoca- 
tion given by the French government, and 
the cliftevonco between the moderniRm of 
tho Abbo Loisy and tho liberal oal liolicism 
of hi.'j youth. A ready talker ns well as writer, 
he died on 22 March 1909, at 54 Rul land 
, Gate, tho house of his daughter, and was 
buried at Downside. On 9 Juno 1870 
he married the Countess Oliarlotto 
von Leyden, only daughter of Count von 
Leyden, of an old Bavarian family, whom 
he first met in Romo four months earlier; 
sho survived him. Ho left two sous, of 
whom Arthur Charles Fi'anoia Bernard suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy j an only daughter, 
Mario Carola Franeiska Roselsme, married 
Baron Raphael d’Erlanger {d. 1897). 

Blennerhasselt published several of his 
speeches in parliament and his inaugural 
address on ‘University Education’ at 
Queen’s College, Cork, 1808. Ho edited 
Ringhoft'er’s ‘ Bomstorll Alemoirs ’ in 1908. 

[The Times, 24 March 1009 ; tho Itomc and 
Foreign Eoviow; Acton and Ids C'irolo, by 
Abbot Gagquot, 1907. The publication of 
some of nionnoriuvpset's scattorsd papers, 
under tlio odilorship of Lady Blonnorlmsfiott, 
is in eontomplation.] D. C. L. 

BUND, KARL (1826-1907), political 
refugee and author, was born of middle- 
class parents in Mannheim, in Iho grand 
duchy of Baden, Germany, on 4 Sept. 1826. 
Fducatod at tho Lyceum, Mannheim, and 
then at Karlsruhe, where he Ivon gold and 
silver medals, he proceeded in 1845 with a 
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■srholiiiTihip to Ueidolbeig TTniversity, and 
there fctudied juiisprudeuce, literature, 
archseology, and pliilosopliy. At Mann- 
heim, tlio centre ot the German radical 
movement, ho had imljibcd revolutionary 
principles, attaohino hiniscir to the 
extictuo party whioh aimed at a nnited 
Germany under a lepublioan government. 
At Ucidclbcrg Ire actively engaged in 
political agitation, helping to foi'in 
deuiociatic chibs among iindoi graduates, 
soldiers, and citizens, and conlubuting 
to the advanced nationalist pre.ss ot 
Baden, Bava.iia, and Piussin. Bor writing 
an aiticlo in 18 td in wliich he liotly 
denounced ilie punishment of a iree- 
thinking soldier, Blind was arrested on 
a charge of treason. Hu was acquitted 
on trial through the eloquence of his 
advocate, 'Friedrich Hecker, leader of the 
advancerl liberal grou]) in the Baden 
Reichstag, hut ho was dismissed from 
Heidelberg University shortly afterwards, 
and lost his scholarship. He continued his 
studies at Bonn, and pursued his violent 
propaganda there. He repeatedly revisited 
Heidelberg in disguise to take part in 
political meetings of the students. For 
the secret distribution at Diirkheim, near 
Neustadt, in 1847 of a treasonable 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Deuteohor Hunger und 
Deutsche Fiirsten ’ ho was arrested for 
the third time, and with the lady who 
became his wife was canclcmued to iiu- 
prisonineiit. 

In March 1848 — the year of revolution 
throughout Europe — Blind took part in 
the democratic risings in Karlsruhe and 
other towns in Baden. Ho was present 
at Fraiildort during tiro meetings ol the 
Vorparlaiiient, the gathering of advanced 
liberals, and with Hcelvcr, Gustav von 
Struve, and other leaders of the republican 
party, agitated for the body’s continuance 
as a poiTnaiient national assembly. He 
was womrded slightly in a street riot in 
a conflict with the police, and in April 
joined Hecker in the roqmblioan rising near 
Lake Constance. Proscribed by the Baden 
govemment, he took refuge in Alsace, but 
was there accused of complicity in the 
June rising in Paris. Imprisoned at Slrass- 
burg by order of General Cavaignac, who was 
trying to repress the revolutionary move- 
ment in France, ho was taken in chains to 
the Swiss frontier. Re-entering Baden, ha 
was prominent in the rising under Struve 
at Staufen (24 Sopt. 1848), and was rvith 
Struve taken prisoner at Wolir by some 
members of the ‘ city guard ’ soon afterwards. 
Sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, 


he was placed in tho iindoigrouncl oaso- 
mates at Boslatt, and ultimately, iii Way 
1849, removed to Bruohsal. Tho revolu- 
tionary movement spread thither, and 
Blind was released by a party of armed 
citizens. Tho revolutioiikts soon cslnblishocl 
at Oflenbnrg under Brcnlano, on 1 June 
1849, a provisional govornment lor Baden 
and Rhenish Bavaria, and Blind wa.s 
sent as its ropresontativo on a political 
iiiissioii to Paris. Implicated there in 
Lodiu-Rollin’s movement against Louis 
Napoleon, tho pre.sidoiit ot the now French 
lejmblic, ho was arrested on I'.i Juno, 
sentenced to perpetual exile Iroiu France, 
and, aftei arbifciary imprison reunit for 
two months in La Force, was conducted 
to the Belgian frontier. He ivas there 
joined by his wife, and oluldrcii. In 1852 
he was in turn exiled from Belgium, 
owing to pressure from Louis Napoleon’s 
government, and eomiug to England, settled 
with his family at Hampstead. 

Blind, though never naturalised, thence- 
forth made England his pcrinanout home, 
and for more than half a century devoted 
himself without internusbioii to literary 
support of ‘ nationalism ’ and demooralio 
progress in Oerrainiy and olsnwhoro. Ilis 
house at Hampstead became a rendezvous 
for political refugees from Europe, and 
filled a prominent place in tho history 
of all advanced political movements). 
Ho welcomed to Enghmd Mazzini, who 
became an intimate friend, and whom ho 
introduced to Swinburne. At Garibaldi’s 
reception in London in 1864 ho spoke 
on behalf of the German community. Ho 
entertained Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, 
Karl Marx, Kinkel, and Froiligrath. It 
was Ills especial aim to enli&t and educate 
English pubhc opinion on behalf of the 
German revolutionary caimo. In 1803-4, as 
head of a London committee to promote 
the independence of Schleswig-Holstein, 
ho acted as intermediary between the 
leaders of tho Schleswig Diet and tho 
English foreign office. An ardent champion 
of Polish freedom, ho was in com- 
munication with the revolutionary 
government at War-saw during 1803, and 
in lectures which he delivered tliroughout 
England and Scotland rlenouncod Russia’s 
oppression of tho Poles. Ills pen was 
active in support of tho North during 
tho American civil war, of Germany 
during the Fiunoo-German war, 1870-1, of 
Grocco in her various disputes with Turkey, 
and of Japan in her war with Russia in 
1904. For his services to Greece he was 
decorated by King George of Greece with 
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the order of St. iindrew. He also 
.strenuously advocated the claims to 
independence of the Egyptian nalionalists 
from 1882 onwaid-j, and of the Transvaal 
Bocis from 1878 till his death. 

Ajiart Eroiii ouiTeiit polititw. Blind wrote 
much on history and on Geiuian and Indian 
mythology, oontrihating to leading revdows 
m England, (Germany, America, and 
Italy. iVrnong liis bettor Imown articles 
w'ere biograplrical studies of Freiligrath, 
Ledrci-Rollin, and the Hungarian states- 
man, Francis Beak, ‘ Zur Oesohichte 
dor republikanisclien Partoi in England ’ 
(Beilin, 1873), and ‘ Firo-Burinl among 
our Germanic Forefathers’ (1875), which 
were reprinted in pamphlet form. To liis 
advocacy was due the foundation of a 
memorial to Feiiorbaoh. the philosopher 
at Landalmt. and the erection of monu- 
ments to Hans Bachs, the cobbler baid of 
Nunmberg, and to ^Valtller von dor 
Vogolwuido at Bozen in 1877. 

Blind died at Hampstead on 31 May 
1907. and was orematocl at Golder’s 
Green. Ho married about 1849 Friederiko 
Ettlingor, tlie widow of a merchant 
named Cohen, by whom lie had one 
son, Rudolf Blind, an artist, and one 
daughter. Mathildo Blind [q. v. Siippl I] 
ivas Ills step-daughter ; Ferdinand Cohen 
Blind, who attempted Biamarok’a life in 
Unter den Linden on 7 May 180(1, and 
then oommitted suicide in prison, was his 
step-son. 

A bust of Karl Blind is in the possession 
of his daughter, Mr.s. Ottilie Hancock. 

[The Times, 1 June 1007 ; lUustrierte 
Zeitung, 6 .Bept. 1906 (with portrait) ; 
Vapereau, Dictionnaire dos Contomporains ; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1890 ; Eugene 
O.sivald, Bpmiuiscences of a Busy Life, 1911 ; 
Haiia Blum, Die Deutsche' Eicvolution ; 
Brockhaiis, fJonversations-Lexicon ; aiitobio- 
grapluoal urticles on the years 1848-9 by 
Blind in the Cornhill JIagazine, 1898-9.] 

S. E. P. 

BLOOMFIELD, GEORGIANA, L.idy 
( 1822-1905). author, born on 13 April 1822 
at 61 Portland Place, London, was sixteenth 
and youngest child of Thomas Hoary 
Liddell, first Baron Bavensworth, by his 
wife Marion Susannah, daughter of John 
Simpson of Bradley Hall, 00 . Durham. She 
was educated at home, and in December 
1841 became maid of honour to Queen 
Victoria, resigning in July 1846. On 
4 Sept. 184S, at Lanesley church, co. 
Durham, she maiTied John Arthur Douglas, 
second Baron Bloomfield [q. v.], and ao- 
oompanied her husband on his cUplomatie 


mission',, going at finj to St. PeLpi',biug, 
thence to Beilin (1851-fiO), and to Vienna 
(1861-71). Theic wcie no children of 
the marriage, and after her husliand's 
death at hts re^idonoe, Neavport, co. 
Tipporary, in 1879, Lady Bloomfield settled 
at Sluivonliam, in Berkshire, to bo near her 
sister, Jane Elizabeth, widow of the si\tii 
Viscount Eariington. When Lady Bainng- 
tondiedon 22 March 1883, Lady Bloomfield 
removed to Bramfield House, about two 
miles from Hertford. Hoio .she e.veroised 
much hospitality and interesfed herself in 
the affairs of the village. 

In 1883 she published ‘ Reminiscences of 
Court and Diplomatic Life ’ (2 vols.), ‘a 
constant ripple of interesting anecdote,’ as 
Augustus J. C. Hare described Lady Bloom- 
field’s conversatiou (ct. Story of My Life, 
1000, vol. vi.). She edited in 1884 a 
‘ Memoir of Benjamin, Lord Bloomfield ’ 
[q. V.], her father-in-law, in 2 volume.!. 
Her la.st work, ‘ Glc.anings of a Long Life ’ 
(1902), collected extracts from hei favourite 
books. 

Lady Bloomfield, a ‘ grand dame ’ of an 
old school, kept up her HoniLship with 
Queen Victoria and her family, and de- 
lighted in social intercourse with all classes. 
Wliilo deeply religious on old, low church 
lines, she was tolerant and charitable. 
She founded in 2874 the Trained Nurses’ 
Annuity Fund, and built and endowed alms- 
houses on her husband’s estate near New- 
port, CO. Tiiipernry. She sketched xveli in 
water-colours, and her sketches formed a 
sort of diary of her journeys. She was 
an accomplished musician, playing the 
organ ; was a good billiard player, and an 
excellent gardener. 

She died, after a long illness, at Bramfield 
House 011 21 May 1905, and xvas buried in 
the family mausoleum beside her husband 
in the churchyard of Borrianafarney, King’s 
County, Ireland. 

[Lady Blooinfielcl’a Eemmisoenrea of Court 
and Diplomatic Life, 1883 ; The Times, 23 May 
1905 ; Allibonc, Diet, of Eng. Lit. Suppl. 1 j 
Burko’s Peerage, 1907 ; prn'ate information.] 

EL 

BLOUET, LlSON PAUL ('Max 
O’Rell ’) (1848-1903), humorous writer, 
born in Brittany on 2 March 1848 and 
educated in Paris, served as a cavalry 
officer in the Franco-German war, was 
captured at Sedan, set at liberty early in 
1871, and severely wounded in the second 
siege of Paris. In 1872 (having been rethed 
on account of his wound) he came to Eng- 
land as correspondent to several French 
papers, and four years later became French 
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iiiastfi- Ht St. JUuI’h .soltDol, wrote several 
manuals and oflilod to.\ts. In 1887, imdcr 
Hie p^ciidonyia ot ‘ Max O’Rcll,’ wliich lie 
pemianently adopted, lie dedicaled to John 
Unll liiii ‘ John Brill et aoii tie,’ a vivacioiia 
picture ot Eiigli.sli ccceiilrioilioa and racial 
oharacteristioM. It was translated by his 
English wife (horn Bartictt) and acliieved 
a snooe“>s so rapid as to determine the 
VTiter to abandon his teaching career, 
.successful a.s it had liitherlo proved, for 
one of popular vi'iting and lecturing. There 
flowed fioin his pen in rapid .sncecasioii 
‘ John Buir.s Womankind ’ (1884). ‘ The 
Dear Neiglibour.s ’ (I880). ‘Ericnd iVlae- 
donald ’ (ISS7), ‘ Drat the Bovs ’ (1880). in 
eollahoration with Georges Potilloau, ‘ John 
.Bull, Jiminr ’ (1880), ‘Jonathan and his 
Continent’ (1880), ‘A Eronchman in 
America ’ (1891), ‘ John Bull and Co.’ (1894), 

‘ Woman and Artist ’ (dedicated to his wife, 
1900), ‘ Her Royal Higlme.ss Woman’ (dedi- 
cated ■' to the nicest little woman in the 
world,’ 1901), ‘ Between Ourselves ’ (1902), 
and ‘Ramhlc.s in Womaiilaud’ (1903). All 
of those were written inlginally in French 
and were produced almost simultaneously in 
English. Many were translated into other 
languages. In 1887 and 1890 he lectured 
in America; in 1893 with liis wife and 
daughter he mads a round of the English 
oolonies, his readiness as a speaker and 
lecturer ensuring liiui a welcome evory- 
wliero from people who like to see their 
foiblca xtresoirtcd in a liumoroua light. In 
1902 he settled in the Champs Elyfi6es 
quarter of Paris as oorrcs))ondont, of the 
‘ New York Journal ’ and wrote in the 
Eronoh ‘ Figaro ’ in support of the e-nlenle 
conliah between England and lYance. Ho 
died of cancer in the siomaoh at 9 Ttuc 
Ercycinet on 25 May 1903, and wuis buried 
in the church of St. Pierre do Chaillot. A 
tolerant, shrewd, and on the whole impartial 
observer, on lines inherited from Voltaire, 
About, Taiiie, and Jules Verne, Blouet mixed 
n good deal of flattery with his smart and 
witty banter, and udth the leverage thus 
gained was able now and again to tell an 
unpalatable truth, not entirely without 
effect. 

[Tho Times, 26 May 1003 ; lllustr. Bond. 
News, 30 May 1903 (portrait) ; Kouveau 
LarQu,sse ; Men and 1170111011 of the Time ; 
Elouot’s works.] T. S. 

BLOUNT, SiE EDWARD CHARLES, 
K.C.B. (1800-1905), Paris hanker and 
promoter of Erenoh railways, bom on 
16 Match 1809 at the family seat, Bcllamour, 
netu Rngeley, Staffordshire, was second 
son of Edward Bloimt (1769-1843) by his 


wife Fiancch (<J. 1859), daughter of Francis 
Wright ot Fitzwahei.s, E.s.sox. The Blount 
family, tho head ot which was settled at 
Sochiigton, Worccstcr.shire, and at Mawley, 
yiiropshire, was a slaunchly oatholic 
I house of ancient lineage. O'he father, who 
was second son of Sir Edward Blount, 
sixth baronet, of Mawley Hall, was active 
in tho agitation for catholic emancipation, 

1 was secretary ot Ihe (Jalholio Association, 

[ joined witli Daniel O’Connell in lomiding 
the Provincial Bank ot Ireland, and was 
whig M.P. for Btcyning, Sussex, in tho 
unrol'onned parliaments of 1830 and 1831. 

I Of Edward Blount’s tour brothers, none 
I of whom married, Walter Aston, the eldest 
' (1807-1894), was Claroncoux king of arms, 
j In spite ol the catholio fervour of tho 
family, Blount was sent as a child to tho 
neighhoiiring grammar school of Rugeloy, 
of Avhich tho vicar was master. At home 
at Bellamour ho gained a useful knowledge 
of French from Father Malvoisin, an 
emigre priest. In 1810 he went to St. 
Maiy’s College at 0.scott neai' Birmingham. 
There ho stayed unlil 1827. 

After a short osporicuco of commercial 
life m the London office ol the Provdnoial 
Bank of Ireland, ho onlorcd the homo office. 
Through liis father’s influence he -went 
much in youth into wing society, and oeoa- 
sionally attended tho breakfast parties 
at Holland Hou.se. In tho autumn of 
1829, the first Lord Granville, British 
amh.as-sador in Paris, appointed him an 
attache to thn Paiia embassy. Next 
year he was transferred to tlio oonsulalo at 
Rome. At Romo ho made tho acquaint- 
ance of Cardinals IVeld and Wisonnm ; 
and at tJio palace of Queen Horlenao 
he first met her son, tho future 
Napoleon III. In 1831 ho left Rome to 
join Iho Paris b.anking firm of Callaghan 
& Co. With hi.s father’s help, ho soon 
•started tho bank of Edward Blount, Pfiro et 
Fils, at No, 7 Rue Laffitto. The business 
proved successful, and ho aftDrward.s joined 
Charl&s Laffitto (nephew of the financier 
and statesman, Jaoque.s Laffitio) in forming 
the now lirni of Charles Laffitto, Blount 
& Go,, Rue Basse du Eempart. 

Meanwhile Blount mainly devoted his 
energies to the promotion of railway enter- 
prise in JVanco. In. 1836 Franeo had 
only one short lino between 8tras.shurg 
and Bale. In 1838 the French govern- 
ment’s bill for the oonsfcruotion of aoveu 
great trunlc-lines under the control of the 
state wa.s defeated, and the way thrown 
open to private enterprise, Blount 
offered M. Dufam'e, then minister of 
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pubhc uoi’ke. to construct a line from 
Pari-i to Rouon, proposing to raise 600,000Z. 
in England and the same amount in. 
Eranoe, on the minister’s midertaking to 
give a guarantee for the third 600,00OZ. The 
proposal was accepted, and a company 
(the Ohemin do fer de TOucst) was formed 
by Bloimt, who became chairman. The 
directors wore half Ereneh and half Eng- 
lish; capitalists who aided the venture 
itioliidcd Baron .Tames Eothsoliild and 
Lord Overslono. The law authorising 
Blount’s firm to construct the railway 
from Paris to Bouen was signed by King 
Louis Pliilippc on 16 July 1840. The 
lino, wliioh was designed by Josepli 
Locke [q. v.], with Thomas Brassoy as 
contractor, was opened on 0 May 1843. 
To gain a thoiougli knowdedgo of railway 
management, Blomil learned engiuo-diiving, 
.spending four months on the London and 
North Western railway. Mi’. Buddicora, 
the locomotive manager of the L. and 
N.W.R. at Liverpool, brought over fifty 
English drivRr.s for the Ei'enoh railway, 
which prospered from the first. Blount 
remained chairman for thirty years, With 
hia partner, Laffltte, Blount next con- 
stnioted in 184,6 the line from Amiens to 
Boulogne by way of Abbeville and Neuf- 
ohfitol, and subsequently (1882-3) he was 
administrator of the Lines from Lyons to 
Avignon, and between Lyons, Miioon and 
Geneva. 

To King Louis Pliilippe, who gave 
Blount every encouragemont, ho professed 
deep attaclmient, and on the outbreak of 
the revolution of 1848, lie helped members 
of the royal family to escape to England. 
The revolution cau.sod the failure of his 
hauls, and, though the creditors were event- 
ually paid in full, he liad to retire to St. 
Germains to economise. With the aid of 
Brassey and other wealthy friends he 
started in the autiunn of 1852 a third 
banking bu-siness under the style of Edward 
Blount ii Company at No. 7 Rue de la 
Paix. The veiitme prospered. Blount 
acted as banker to the Papal government. 
Affcr the war of Italian independence 
of 1869, and the aimexation of the Papal 
States to the new kingdom of Italy, he had 
the delicate task of arranging the transfer 
of the financial liabilities of the Papal 
States to the new Italian government, and 
the conversion of the papal debt. 

On the outbreak of the revolution in Paris 
on 4 Sept. 1870, he wonnd up the aJIairs 
of his hank and transferred the business 
to the Rooi6t6 G4nerale of Paris, of whioh 
he became president. WTjen the Prussians 


threatened to he-jiege Paris, Jie sent his 
wife and family to England, but remained 
in the capital ivith hi,s son Aston through 
the siege. His letters to his snfo give a 
vivid piotm-o of its honors. Lord Lyons, 
the British arabassador, left for Touh on 
17 Nov. and in the absence of alltheodieials 
of the English embassy Blount took 
charge of British intcrc.ta, lieing on 2t .J.an. 
1871 formally appointed Bn fish consul. 
During the siege, and c.specially at its 
close, he with (Hh') Richard Wallace and 
Dr. Alan Herbert distributod the money 
and food contributed in England tn relievo 
the besieged. Ho dined with Bismarck at 
Versailles after the fall of the city, and loft for 
London at the end of March 1871. He was 
convinced that England should have come 
to the rescue of Prance, and ho expressed 
his views with frankness, when on his 
aiTival in England ho hre.akfasted with 
Gladstone, the prime minister, Lord 
Granville, the foreign minister, being a 
fellow guest (of. The, Times, 10 March 190.3). 
For Ills services he was made 0. B. on 
13 March 1871, becoming K.G.B. (civil) on 
2 June 1878. Ho was also a commander 
of the legion of honour. 

In 1894 Blount resigned the chairman- 
sliip ot the Choinin do fer de I’Ouest. 
A popular agitation condemned a" a mili- 
tary peril the control by a foreigner of 
the railways of the country. The Prenoh 
government handsomely acknowledged 
Blount’s services, and his fellow cUreolors 
elected him honorary president. He long 
maintained his position in English and 
Erench society in Paris, and was for many 
years president of the British chamber of 
commerce there. Hia financial intoreata 
extended beyond Prance. Ho was a 
direotor among other ventures of the 
General Credit and Pinanos Company 
(afterwards the Union Diacomit Company 
of London) and of the London joint 
Stock Bank. Devoted to the turf, be was 
largely interested in tho .stable of the 
Oomte de Lagrange, on whose death in 
1883 ho kept a small stable of Ms own. 
Ho was a member of the Pienoh Jockey 
Club, and was reputed a good whip. 

In June 1901, owing to hia advanced ago, 
he retired from the presidency of his hank- 
ing concern, the Sooiete Genlralo of Paris, 
and leaving Prance, was made honorary 
president. He then settled at Ills Sussex 
home, Imbcrhorne, East GriiiSiead. He 
dictated his interesting recollections to 
a neighhom', Dr. Stuart J- Reid, who 
published them in 1903. 

He died at East Grinstead on 16 March 
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lOO."!, acii-'cl ninety-six. and was buried in 
the family vault at the ccmcLeiy of f-i. 
rrancis, Crawley, tlus&cx. flo was a 
staunch adherent of tlio Roman catholic 
church, for which community ho built a 
school near Birininjfham, and a church 
at East Grinstoad. 

On 18 Nov, 1834 ho married Gertrude 
Frances, third daughter of Williaiii Charles 
Jerningham. She died on 9 Nov. 1907. Of 
Ida two son.-! and three dnughlerj, he was 
survived only by his yomigor son. Henry 
Edmund Blnnnt. 

Two jjaiiitiiiga of Blount, oire by RieaiL 
of Piiiia (cur. 18,j0-(i0), and the other by 
J. A. Vinler (1866), are at Imbcrhornc. 

lEecolleclioiin of Su' Edward Blount, ed. 
Dr. Stuart ,T. tl( id, 1902 (portrait) ; Dobrett’s 
Peerage ; Tho Tinu'--, IG and 20 Maioh 1905 : 
Men of Note in Pinanco and Coinmorco, 
1900-1 ; Atheuseum, 4 Oct. 1902.] C. W. 

BLUMENTHAL, JACQUES [JACOB] 
(1829-1908), composer of songs, born at 
Hamburg on 4 Oct. 1829, was son of 
Abraham Luoa.s .BlumeuUial Destined 
from youth for the musical profession, ho 
studied under F. W. Grand in Hamburg and 
under C. M, von Booklet and Sechter in 
Vienna. He cuteied tho Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1 840, stud 3 dng the piano under Herz, 
and also under Haldvy. In 1848 he sotlled 
in London, becoming pianist to Queen Via- 
toria and a fashionable teacher, and was 
naturalised as a British subject. He pub- 
lished numerous fugitive piano pieces and a 
very largo number of songs, some of which, 
.such as ‘^Tho Mes.sago ’ and ‘ Tire Requital ’ 
(1864) and ‘We Two’ (1879), achieved a 
lusting popularity. His more ambitious 
attempts at composition attracted no 
attention. A pianoforte trio and a ‘ Mor- 
ceau de Concert for Piano,’ both early 
woi'ks, were printed ; hut his published 
' Albums of Songs ’ alone represented bis 
charaoteristio work. 

He died on 17 May 1908 in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. He married in 1868 Loonie Sou- 
voroii Gore, leaving no issue. In accord- 
ance with his wish, Ms widow assigned 
the valuable copyrights of his songs to 
the Eoyal Society of Musicians. His 
portrait, painted in 1878 by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., w'as presented b 3 '^ his rvidow to the 
Eoyal College of Music. 

[Grove’s Diet.; Musical World, June 1908; 
Musical Times, June 1008 ; personal inquiry.] 

F. C. 

BLYTPISWOOD, first Baeon. [See 
CASirBELn, Sir Ahouibaid (1836-1908).] 

BODDA P VNE, Mrs. LOUISA FANNY 
(1832-1904), soprano vocalist, bom in 
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London on 27 Aug. 18,32, was youngest 
daughter of George Pync, alto singer (1790- 
1877), and niece of James Hendrick Pyno, 
tenor singer (d. 1857). She studied .singing 
from a very early age under (Sir) Gcorg(> 
Smart, and in 1842, at tho ago of ton, made 
a .sucee,s.sful appearance in public with hei' 
elder sister Susan at, the Queon’s Gonoeil, 
Rooms, Hanover Square. Tn 1847 tho 
sisters performed in Paris, and in August 
1840 Louisa made her debut on tho stage 
at Boulogne as Amina in ‘ La Sonnambnia.’ 
Lablacho ofl'erod to take her to St. Potors- 
hurg and Ifoscow', but she declined beeauso 
the ongagoment would have involved liei' 
singing on Sunday, to which she had a 
strong objection. Some years later Aubor 
made her an advantageous oiTor to appear 
at tho Opera Comiquo in Paris, w'hioh she 
refused on tho same grounds. Her first 
original part W'as Fanny in Maofarron’s 
‘ Charles U,’ produced at the Princoss’s 
Theatre on 27 Oct. 1849. On 14 Aug. 1851 
sho performed tho Queenof Night in Mozart’s 
‘ II Flatito magico ’ at Covent Garden, and 
dm'ing tho season fulfilled many important 
oratorio and eoncert engagements. In 
August 1864 she wont to America with 
William Hard, son (1813-1808) [q .v.], and 
was received there with great enthusiasm, 
slaying through tlu’ce soa.sons. On her 
return to England in 1867 she went into 
partnership with Harrison, lossoo of the 
L 3 rcBniu and Drury Lane I’hoatros, for tho 
perlonnance of English opera. The Harri- 
aon-Pyno enterprise was inaugurated with 
sucecas at tho Lyoemn on 21 Sept. 1867, 
and was transferred to Covent Garden next 
year, wdiere Iho performances continued 
each winter till 10 March 1862. No other 
underlaking of the kind lasted so long. 
Nearly a dozen new oporns, by Balfo, 
Benedict, Glover, Mellon mid Wallace wore 
produced, but the success of the venture 
was not maintained. Pungent, not to say 
derisive, nolices in ‘ Tho Musical World ’ 
finally assisted to kill the entorpriso. 
Subsequently Miss Pyne transferred her 
Services to Her Majesty’s Opera House 
and tho Haymarket. In 1868 she married 
Frank Bodda, the baritione singer. She 
then retired from public life and success- 
fully engaged in teaching in London. 
Her husband died on 14 March 1892, aged 
sixty-nine. She roooived a civil list pension 
of 701. in 1896, and died without issue 
in London on 24 March 1904. Her sister 
Susan, who marilecl Frank H. Standing, 
a" baritone vocalist known as F. II. Oelli, 
died in 1886. 

[Grove’sDict. ofMusioj Brown andStratfon’a 
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Diet, ol Jliisicsiins ; Sliuical World, 1837 ; 
Athen.wiia, 2(1 Maich 1901; MuMcal Times, 
April 1001; Kuhe’b Eeminiaconci 3 ; H. Saxe- 
WjmdJiam, Annals of Covent Gaidcn ; Hays’ 
Women of the Day, 1883.] Jl’. 0. 

BODIJSTGTON, Sm NATHAN (1848- 
1911), vico-clmncellor of Leeds Universitj', 
born at Aston, Bmningliam, on 29 May 
1848, was only son in a family o£ one 
son and one claugliler of Jonathan BoJing- 
ton (1791-187.5), luillcr, by liis wife Anno 
Eerlferii (1818-1894). He entered King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, in 1800, 
and thence proceeded to Oxford as a scholar 
of Wadhani College in 1867. He won the 
Hody exliibition for Greek in 1870, and in 
the following year a fiivst class in the final 
classical school. Graduating B.A. in 1872, 
ho proceeded M.A. in 1874. After hold- 
ing successively assistant masteiships at 
Manchester gianiinar sohool and Wcat- 
ininstor school, Bndington was elected in 
1875 follow and tutor ol Lincoln OoUege, 
Oxford, and lecturer at Oriel College. Ills 
fellowship w as of the old kind wdiioh lapsed 
unless its holder took holy orders within a 
fixed period. Bodington, who remained a 
layman, ceased to be a fellow of Lincoln 
in 1885 ; the college elected him to an 
honorary fellowship in 1898. 

Meanwhile he had left Oxford in 1881 
to become the fir.st professor of Greek at 
Mason CoUege, Birmingham. He only 
retained the chair for one session, being 
appointed in 1882 ptofcs,5or of Greek and 
principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With the steady growth of the Yorkshire 
College Bodington’s life was thenceforth 
identified. Founded in 1874, the college 
was exclusively concerned with science till 
1878, when an arts course was added to 
the curriculmn and the college became a 
place of education in all branches. In 1884 
it was united with the Leeds school of 
medicine, and in 1887 was admitted as a con- 
stituent member of the Victoria University, 
a federation of Owens College, Manchester, 
and University College, Liverpool, which 
had been established in 1880. From 1896 
to 1900 Bodington served as vioo-chanoellor 
of the Victoria University, and when in 
1903 Manchester and Liverpool obtained 
charters for separate universities, he actively 
promoted the foundation of an independent 
University of Leeds. With the help of Lord 
Ripon [(]^. V. Suppl. IT], afterwards first 
ohancellor of the university, ho was snoceas- 
ful in raising a fund of over 100,0001., 
which it was .stipulated should be subscribed 
before the royal oharter was granted. On 
the inauguration of the newly constituted 


university (IS Aug. 1904) Bodington 
resigned hia chair of Greeli, and was nomi- 
nal ed vice-cliancellor. In lliis capacity he 
did much to bring the univei'bily into touch 
with the typical industries of Leeds, by 
providing the apipiopriato .scientific and 
technical instruction. At the same time 
he alivays strove hard fo secure a ivider 
appreciation of art and literature as an 
lutcgial part of the university couiac 
of study. His adraini.strative ability was 
generally recognised in the county, and he 
took an active interest in the educational 
: development of the West Riding and 
in arohseological discovery. He wa.s a 
zealous member of the territorial association, 
a magistrate of the We,3t Riding from 1006, 
and president of the Leeds Literary and 
PliilosophicalSooiety (1898-1900). Victoria 
University conferred on him the hon. degree 
of Litt.D. in 1895, and Aberdeen that of 
LL.D. in 1008. King Edward VTI opened 
the new university buildings at Leeds in 
June 1008, and in the followdug November 
conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Bodington. Ho died after a short illnoss 
at Headiiigloy, Leeds, on 12 May 1911, 
and ivas buried there. He married on. 
8 Aug. 1907 Eliza, daughter of Sir John 
Barraii, first baronet, of Chapel Allorton 
Hall, Leeds. She survived him without 
issue. 

[The Times, and Yorksliiro Post, 13 May 
1011 : the Gryphon, the Journal of the 
University of Leeds, May 1911 ; private in- 
formation from Ladv Bodington.] Q. S. W. 

BODLEY, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1827-1907), architeot, horn at Hull on 14 
March 1827, was youngest sou of William 
Hulmo Bodley, M.D. of Edinbui'gh, vvho 
practised as a phy.sician at Hull, by his wife 
Mary Anne Hamilton. Tne father, who 
traced his descent to the family of Sir 
Thomas Bodley [q. v.], and derived the 
surname from Budleigh (Bodley) Saltorton 
in Devon, removed his praotioe from 
Hull to Brighton in liis sonhs youth. At 
Brighton young Bodley met as a boy 
George Gilbert Scott [q. v.], then a rising 
niohiteot. One of Botlley’s sisters married 
Soott’sbrother. AstudyofBloxam’s ‘Gothic 
Architecture’ roused Bodlsy’s interest in 
the subject, and with his father’s per- 
mission he became Sooti’,s first pupfl and 
went (1846-6) to reside with Ms master 
in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. The 
pupilage lasted five years and later brought 
him into association with Thomas Garner 
[q, V. Suppl. II], afterwards hia partner. 
But Gamer only joined Scott's offtoein 3 856, 
when Bodley wsvs twenty-nine years of age, 
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and thoy w ere not, as is sometimes suppoaod. 
contemporary fellow pupils. 

.Bodley, who first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1834, had little opportunity of 
independent practice before 1860. He lived 
in Harley iSlrect rvith his mother, and con- 
ducted h'i.s work, which he carried out almost 
single-handed, at home. Hiis work was 
the addition of an aisle to a church at 
BuH.sage in Glonoestersliiro for Tliomafl 
Keble [ip V.], brother of dohiilCcblo [q. v.]. 
This was lapidly folloired by other coni- 
ini'siun.s, of which the chief were the 
clinrehes of St. Michael ,ind All Angels. 
JJrighton; of Stanley ICnd. Glmice.storshire; 
of Rranco Lynch ; St. Martin on iho Hill. 
Scarboiongh (cou.sporated 1863) ; All Saints’ 
in the same town ; All Saints’, Ganihiidge ; 
St. Michael, Fo]kc.slono, and St. John the 
Baptist, Tue Brook, Liverpool (1869). 
Bodley also designed in 1869 a number of 
villas at Malvom and many parsonages. 

The representative eoclesiastical buildings 
nliioli Bodley produced in iho decade 
18G0-70 may bo classed aa his first 
period, though in ceriuiti poiiila of style 
and developmont they differ vastly 
from one another. The Brighton cliiirch 
(St. Miolinel) shows the first revolt of a 
strong genius against its teacher. ' Tired 
of monklings ’ in Ids pupilage, he here sots 
himself to avoid their use and ohfains an 
effect with flat bands and unohanifered 
arches ■which is surprising in its vigour. The 
church has since been altered by another 
hand. St. Michael’s, Soarborwigh, conre.s 
nearer to the method of other English Gothic 
designers. It sliorvs the influence of I he 
Trench examples of the thirteenth century, 
hut its details iire original and by no means 
simple copie.s. 

Ill 1869 Bodlej' and Garner formed a 
partneralup -ivliioh la.sted until 1898. The 
offices of the partnership vreie in Gray’s 
Inn, first in South Square, later in Gray’s 
Tim Square, but both Bodley and Garner 
for many years personally ■worked out their 
own detail drawingsj each in hi.s own house at 
Church Ro^w, Hampstead. Between 1869 
and 1884 the collaboration ■was as a mlo so 
complete that it is impoB.sible to differenliale 
the authorsliip of individual -vvorks. But 
in the later years of the union Iho two 
arehileots .adopted methods of divided 
labour and gave individual control to 
separate works. On joining Garner, Bodley, 
by a epontaneous impulse and not by the 
prompting of liia partner, developed in his 
work a freer and richer style w'hicli ■was later 
in its medlsaval prototypes. The tivo 
churches most typical of theii' style at 


this epoch are those ot the Holy Aiigols, 
Hoar Cross, and of St. Augustine, 
Pcndlobiiry. Outwardly tho latter ohuroh 
(1874) owes its effect to ila giant simplicity, 
it is constructcxl on the principle of 
internal hutticases, iho narrow aisles 
being simply formed by pio’cings or arch- 
ways in stout walls ■\i'hicli connect tho 
nave piers with tlio outer wall. Tho Iraoery 
of tho rich cast windo-vr is an original 
development of fourtccnth-ccntu'i:y models. 
The eliuivh at Hoar (Ji'os.s is an example of 
gcncrou.s profusion in a small compass. It 
waa built for tho Hon. Mrs. Mc 3 'noll Ingi-am, 
.ipalron wholcfttlio arohilectH an unstinted 
field for tho dis])lay of genius. Other 
churches of this period v ere St. Salvador’s 
at Dundee, All Sainls’, Cambridge 
(opposite Jeaus College), ■5dnch is said to be 
tho first fruits of the combination -^vith 
Garner, and St. Michael’s, Camdon T’o-wn, 
a church ■which returns once more to earlier 
Gothic inspirations. 

To Bodloy’s ]iersonal activity bolonged 
suhsoquontly tho cliurohes at (Jhuuher and 
Ecolestnn, built rospeotivoly ior tho dukes 
of Hen castle and Westminster on the sumo 
mnuificent conclilions as Uioso prevailing 
at Hoar Cio.ss. Those oliuroJios Bodley 
claimed as his favourilo works, fl’o tho 
■samo category belong tho Oommunity 
Gliui'ch and other bniktings for (ho vSooioty 
of felt. John llic Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford ; 
the elmroh of the Eton Mis.sion at TIaokney 
Wick ; Chapel Allerton, Holbeok near Leeds ; 
>St. Aidiin’.s. Bristol; bit. Bnitli’s, BrcnlJord ; 
churches at Homingloii and Warringtou. 
and that of the Holy Trinity in Prince 
Consort Road, South Kensington. 

Bodley rarely submiUed designs in com- 
petition. In 1878, to his groat diKtqipoint- 
mciit, he failed to seoiiro the building of 
Truro Cathedral, which fell to John Lough- 
borough PoavBon [q. v. Supph 1]. Similarl^f 
he competed in tho practically abortive 
(fir.sfc) competition for the cathedral at 
Liverpool. An award was indeed made, 
the design of (Sir) William Emerson being 
premialed ; but the site and sohemo wore 
abandoned till 1003, when a new oompotition 
was instituted and Bodley was appointed 
one of the assessors, He had tho satisfac- 
tion of joining in the selection of Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott (grandson of his former 
master), with whom ho was subaoquently 
as-sociated as oon.siiUing aroliiteot. 

On both Oxford and Cambridge Bodley 
left his mark. He competed in vain for tho 
Oxford ' Schools,’ ■wliioh were entrusted to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, hut the auocessful work 
done by Bodley & Garner (chiefly the latter) 
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at Magdalen College, Oxford, rvas alao the 
oulcumo of a limiced oompotitioii, Oeorgc 
Edmund Street [d-v.], Mr. Basil Champuoys, 
aud Wilkinson of Oxford being the rivals. 
With his partner, too, he built the lower 
at the S.E. angle of ‘Tom cpiad ’ at C'lirist 
Chiiroh, and tho masLcr’s lodge at Univer- 
sity College, designing also tho reredos at 
Christ Churoh. At Cambridge he had tho 
rare distinoliou of adding to King’s College 
a group of buildings to which his name has 
been attached, and ho built the chapel 
at Queens’ College. Bodley & Garner’s 
ecclesiastical building and decoration also 
included tlie cathedral of Hobart Toum, 
Tasmania ; the olmrehes of St. Germam and 
St. Saviour at Cardili ; All Saints’, Danehill ; 
All Saints’, Leicester ; the Wayside Cliapel 
at Woodlands, Dorset, and churches at 
Eokenswell, Horbmy, Skelmaiithorfie, 
Norwood, 'Brauksnino, and Epping. The 
liiTn engaged at tho same time in some 
domestic and official w'ork, which included 
River Hou.s6, Tite Street, Clielsoa (1879), 
and the school board offices on tho Thames 
Emhankmont (since added to). 

The dissolution ol partnership in 1898 was 
a perfectly friendly separation not perhap.s 
unoonneoted with Garner's reooplion into 
tho Roman church. Subsequently in 1906 
Bodley, who hold several advisory appoint- 
ments to cathedral chaptors — at York 
from 1SS2, Peterborough from 1898, as well 
as at Exeter and Manchester — and was also 
diocesan arohiteot for Leieestershiro, w'as 
invited io prepare in oonjunotion with Mr. 
Henry Vaughan of Boston (Mass.) plans 
for tho episcopal cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Washington, a monster church to 
seat 27,000 persons and to cost from ten to 
fifteen million dollars. Bodley was already 
well advanced in his scheme when his death 
took place. 

In 1882 Bodley became A.R.A., and R.A. 
in 1902. Eor many years he held aloof from 
the Royal Institute of British Architecte, hut 
in 1899 he received the royal gold medal, 
was elected a fellow, and served for two j 
years on its council. In tho same year he 
was appointed British representative on a 
jury to adjudicate on designs for the Eraneis 
Joseph Jnbiloe Memorial Church at Vienna. 

Bodley, who in early life was energetic, 
even alhlelio, a good wtilker, a keen angler, 
and a passable cricketer, was struck down 
ill middle age by a serious illness, due to 
blood poisoning contraoied in the pro- 
fessional exammation of some infected 
vaults, with the result that through later 
life he was troubled with lameness. This 
disability had little effeot on his energy. 


Prom Hampstead he moved in 1885 to 
Park Crescent, thonco (rdiout 1890) to 41 
Gloucester Place ; about live year.s later he 
took as a counfciy home Biidgctoot. House, 
Tver, Bucks, wliieh he forsook in 1906 for 
the Manor House of Waler Eaton on the 
hanks of the Upper Thames, where on 
21 Oct. 1907 ho died. In 1872 Bodley 
married Minna Frances, daughter of 
Thomas Reaveloy of Kmnersley Castle, 
Herefordsliire, and had one son, George 
Hamilton Bodley, who survived him. 

Bodley fills an important position in tho 
history of English ecclesiastical arohitectuie. 
If Pugin, Scott and Street w'ore the pioneers 
whoso work went hand in hand with the 
Oxford movement in its early day.s, Bodley 
is their counterpart in tho last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Between 1870 and 
1880 he and hi.s partner stood alone as 
e.xperts in the propriety of internal ohm'ch 
decoration, and thence to the end of his life 
Bodley was justly looked upon as combin- 
ing eoclesiologioal knowledge with sound 
taste (especially in colour decoration) to a 
degree wliioh few' rivals could approach. 
A friend of William Morris, Bixrnc Jones, 
Madox Brown and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
he .secured their collaboration (as at St. 
Marlin’s, Scarborough) and imbibed their 
spirit. 0. E. Kempo was started by 
Bodley in his career of glass staining, and 
the depot for the sale of fabrics and deco- 
rative materials opened in Baker Street 
under the name of ‘ Watts ’ was in great 
measure Bodley’s own enterprise. Many a 
church designed by other aiohitects gained 
its decorative completion from Bodley’s 
taste. Even Butterfield’s noble churoh, 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, owes to him its font- 
cover and rood. 

Among his pupils were Henry Skipworth, 
Prof. Frederick M. Simpson, and Messrs. 
Edward Warren, J. N. Comper) 0. B. 
Ashbee, F. Inigo Thomas, aud Walter 
Tfipper. Sir Robert Lorimer was also for a 
tune in the office. 

Impatient of ceremonies, avoiding when 
possible even the stone -layings of his own 
bmldings, ho was yet a gracious prime war- 
den (1901-2) of the Mshmongera Company. 
Singularly delloient in ordinary business 
habits, hci novorfcbolesa confaived to com- 
plete in tho most intricate detail a largo 
numborof important buildings, and though 
he observed his engagements punctually, he 
never kept a written list of appointments. 
Stories, mostly true, are told of sketohea 
pencilled on cheques, and even of arehiteo- 
tural drawings in a bard: pass-book. Some of 
Mg apparent negligences in oorrospondence 
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iv ere lutonfcioiial. Bodley would ahvaj ^ have 
Ilia oil n way in architecture, and if a oliont’a 
letters were importunate, they would receive 
no answer, flis drairings, excellent in 
their results, were not very hoautifiil in 
themselves, and he was no great skeloher ; 
but he had an unrivalled power of absorbing 
and lotaining m lucinory the features and 
details of any building he admired. Bodloy 
published in 1899 a volume of verse, largely 
sonnets, neat in diction but of small poetic 
power. Ho was elected F.S.A. in 1886, and 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. at 
Oxford at Luid Curzon’s installation as 
chancellor in 1907. 

[K.l.B.A. Jomnal, xv. 3rd feeries, 13, 14, >, 
and xvii. 30o; Builder, xoiii. (1907) 447-8 
(with lull hat of builchngs) ; Graves’s Royal 
Academy Exhibitors ; pirivate information 
from Mr. Edward Warren, E.iS.A.] P. W. 

BODY, GEORGE (1840-1911), canon 
of Diu'hnni, born at Cheriton Eitzpaine, 
Devonshire, on 7 Jan. 1840, was son of 
Josiah Body, surgeon, by his wife Mary 
Snell. He was educated at Blundell’s 
school, Tiverton, from 1849 to 1857, and 
subsequently entered St. Augustine’s 
Missionary College, Canterbury. But his 
intention of undertaking iniasionary work 
abroad had to be abandoned owing to ill- 
henltli. In 1859 lie matriculated from St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1862, proceeding M.A. in 1876. 
Subsequently he received from Durham 
Unir'crsity the degree of M.A. ad eundem 
(1884) and that of lion. D.D. (1885). 
Ordamecl deacon in 1863 and priest the 
lollowing year, ho served successively the 
curacies ot'St, .ranie.s, Wednesbury (1863-5), 
ol Sedgeley (lSGS-7), and ol Christ Chiiroh, 
Wolverhampton (1867-70). Li those places 
he sought to bring the teaoliing of the 
tractarian movement homo to the working 
classes and rapidly made a reputation as 
a mission preacher. Nominated rector of 
Kirby Misperton, Yorkshire, in 1870, ho 
took an active part in the parochial mission 
movement. In. 1883 he was appointed 
‘ canon-missioner ’ of Durham by Bishop) 
Lightfoot, and for twenty-eight years 
carried on fruitful mi.ssiorL work among the 
Durham miners. 

Body’s varied activities covered a wide 
area. He was proctor in convocation for 
Cleveland from 1880 to 1885, and for 
Durham in 1906, vice-president of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(1890), and warden of the Commimity of 
the Epiphany, Truro (1891-1906). His 
sermons were remarkable for the directness 
and sincerity of their appeal, and he col- 


lected large sums for missinn u ovk. Ho w a.^ 
select preacher at Cambridge (1892-4-6 
and 1900-4-6), and lecturer in piaatoral 
theology at King’s Coih'ge, London, in 
1909. He also acted as examining chaplain 
to the bishop of St. Andrews from 1893 to 
1903. Ho died at the College, Durham, 
on 5 Juno 1911. Ho married on 25 Sept. 
1864 Louisa, daughter of William Lewis, 
vicar of Seclgcdey, who survived Iiim 
willi three sons and four daughters. 
A luimatnro painted by Mrs. Boyd is in 
the possession of Mrs. Hutchings, 1 1 
Eik-y Road, Scarborough, and a black- 
and-wlute drawing by L.ady Jane 
Lindsey belongs to bis son, Mr. L. A. 
Body, of the College, Durham. In 1911 a 
memorial fimd ivas raised for the mainten- 
ance of the diocesan mission house and of 
a home of rest for mission workers among 
Durham miners. 

Body combined evangelical fervour with 
tractarian principles. Although he was a 
member of the English Church Union, lus 
sympathies were broad, and his conciliatory 
attitude during the church crisis conooinlng 
ritualism in 1S08-0 exercised a moderating 
influence on the militant section ol the 
high chru'ch party. In adclition to many 
sopiarate sermons his published works, 
which were mainly devotional, included : 
1. ‘The life of justification,’ 1871; 0th 
edit. 1884. 2. ‘ The Lile of Temptation,’ 

1873; 6th edit. 1886. 8. ‘The Present 
State of the Departed,’ 1873 ; 9th edit, 
1888. 4. ‘ The Appearances of the Risen 
Lord,’ 1889. 6. ‘ Tho School of Calvary,’ 
1891, 6. ‘ The Guided Life,’ 1893 ; new 
edit. 1899. 7. ‘ The Life of Lovo,’ 1893. 

8. ‘ The Work of Grace in Paradise,’ 1896. 

9. ‘ TheSouRs Pilgrimage,’ 1901. 10. ‘The 

Good Slicpliord,’ 1910. 

[TbeTiniPS, 6 Juno 1911 ; Guardian, 0 June 
1911 ; BlunclclUan, June 1911 ; Eagle, Dee. 
1911 ; private information.] G. S. W. 

BOMPAS, WILLIAM CARPENTER 
(1834-1906), bishop of Selkirk, liorn 
on 20 Jan. 1834, at No. 11 Park Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.. was fourth son of 
Charles Carpenter Bompas by his wife 
Mary Steele Tomkins of Broughton, Hamp- 
shire. Tho father, whoso family was of 
Prenoh origin, was serjeant-at-law and loader 
of tho western oirouifc, and is said to have 
been the original of Dickens’s ‘ Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz.’ He died suddenly on 29 Rob. 
1844, leaving his widow with five sons and 
three daughters poorly provided for. 

Educated privately, William received 
strong religious impressions, bis parents 
being strict though not narrow' Baptists. 
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On 7 July 1860 he was ]iubliely baptised 
by iuimersion at John Street chapel by 
Baptist Wriothealey Noel [q. v.]- Having 
been articled in 1852 to the solicitors’ 
lirm of his brother, George Gov Bompas, 
and being employed during 1857 by Messrs. 
Ashiii'st, Morris & Co., be studied in his 
leism’o for orders in the church of England. 
He was confirmed in 1858, ordained deacon 
in 1859, and licensed to ouracie.s at Sutton- 
in-thc-Marsh, 1859-1862, Now Radford, 
Nottingham, 1862-3, Holy Trinity, Louth, 
Lincolnslairo, 1863-4, and Alford, 1864-5. 

Bompas was accepted by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society on 1 May 1865, to relievo 
Robe.rt (afterwards archdeacon) McDonald, 
who had broken down at Eort Yukon on 
the Arctic circle (of. Stock, Hist. Church 
Missionanj Socielij, 1809, ii. 394). Ho was 
ordained priest in St. Panra, Oovenl Garden, 
on 25 June 1865, by R,cibort Machray 
[q. V. Suppl. II], who Was consecrated 
bishop of Rupert’s Land the day before. 

After a journey of 177 days he reached 
Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie river on 
Christmas morning 1865. In duo time he 
arrived at Fort Yukon in July i860. 
Thenceforth hi.s life was a ceaseless round 
of journey, 9 from station to station — Forts 
Norman, Rae, Vermilion, Chipow 3 'an, .Simp- 
son, and Yukon — teaotiiug the Indian and 
Esquimaux children, Ry.stematising various 
Indian dialects, and sometimes acting as 
‘ public vaccinator ’ (Cody, p. 131). 

In 1872 Bishop Machray created 
three new sees out of Rupert’s Land. 
Bompas was consecrated bishop of one 
of them, Athabasca, in Lambeth parish 
church on 3 May 1874, by Archbishop Tait. 
On 4 Sept. 1876 he held a synod of his 
new diocese, consisting of one archdeacon, 
two other clergymen, two catechists, and a 
servant of the Hudson Bay Company. In 
1884 there was a further subdivision of 
Bompas’s diocese into ‘ Athabasca,’ i.e. 
the southern part, with the Peace river 
district, and ‘ Mackenzie River,’ i.o. the 
northern and less civilised portion, stretch- 
ing from the sixtieth parallel to the Arctic 
circle. Bompas chose the latter. In 
August 1886 ho held the first synod of 
his new diocese at Fort Simp.son. Oneo 
more, in 1890, there was a division of 
Bompas’s diocese. The eastern portion, 
stretching to Hudson Bay eastward and 
to the Arctic regions northward, became 
‘ Mackenzie River,’ while to the western 
portion, which as the more remote he again 
Chose for himself, Bompas gave the nq.me 
of ‘ Selkirk,’ subsequently altered to 
‘ Yukon.’ 


The dLsoov'cry of gold on the Klondj'ke 
and the creation of Da\vson City in 1897 
changed the oliaraoter of Ills .see. Bompas, 
who preferred itinerating among Indians, 
passed his closing yeans at Caribou Crossing, 
an important railroad centre, whoso name 
was changed to ‘ Carcross.’ Tlisre he carried 
on a school for Indian children and built 
a chiu-ch wliich he consecrated on 8 Aug. 
1901. In 1905 he resigned his bishopric 
and welcomed his successor (I. O. Stringer). 
Declining a peu-sion, he desired to start a 
mission on Little Salmon river, but died 
suddenly at Carcross on 9 June 1 906. With 
the exception of his visit to England for 
consecration in 1874 he remained continu- 
ously in Canada for over forty years. 

On 7 May 1874 he married his fh’st 
cousin, Charlotte Selina, daughter of Joseph 
Cox, M.D., of Fishponds, Bristol, for many 
.years in practice at Naples. They had no 
cliilch’en. 

Bompas was author of ‘The Diocese of 
Mackenzie River’ (1888) and ‘Northern 
Lights on the Bible ’ ( 1892), both embodying 
his experiences and observations of travel. 
More important publications were his 
primers and translations of portions of the 
Bible, the Prayer Book, hymns, prayers, 
&c., in iSlavi (for Indians on Mackenzie 
river), in Clupewyan, in Beaver (for Indians 
on the Peace river), and in Tukudh (for 
the Loucheux Indians). These were pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K, and the BibJe 
Society. 

Hbsby M,130j4 Bompas (1836-1900), 
county court judge, the bishop’s youngest 
brother, born on 6 April 1836, studied at 
University College, London (B.A. London 
Univereity, 1855; M.A. 1857, mathematical 
gold medal; LL.B. 1862), proceeded to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge (5th wrangler, 
1868), and was called to the Bar by the 
Liner Tem]de, 1863 (bencher, 1881 ; trea- 
surer, 1905). Lilte his father he joined 
the western circuit, becoming recorder of 
Poole in 1882 and of Plymouth and Devoii- 
port in 1884. In 1891 he was appointed 
commissioner of assize for South Wales, 
and in 1806 county court judge (circuit 
No. 11), with his centre at Bradford. Ho 
resigned shortly before his death, which took 
place in London on 6 March 1909. Judge 
Bompas, who was for many years an active 
volunteer, rsniained through life a Ba|>tist, 
and took a keen part in denominational 
affairs. Ho married, at Westminster chapel, 
Rachel Henrietta, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Edward White, on 20 Sept, 1867, and left 
three sons and four daughters (The Times, 

6 March 1909). 
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[II. A. I'lJih', An Apoallo of the JHorth, 
llornoiia of IV. C. 1908 ; Robert 

Macluay, Lilo of Robert Machray, D.D., 1009; 
K. bilook, Hiatory of Church Mireionary 
Hooioty, vols. ii. iii., 1899 ; j)ri'''ato iiifonna- 
Liou.l E. II. P. 

BOND, WILLIAM BENNETT (1815- 
1900), primate of all Canada, born at Truro 
on 1C iSept. ISlC, was son oi John Bond, 
jii'ocer, or that town, ]jy his wifo Nanny 
Bounett. He received his early educ.ation 
at Tiuro and iii T.ondnn. Subsoqueiitly 
emigrating to Newfoundland, he became 
a lay leaeler there, and after studying at 
Bishop’, s College, Lcnnoxville, was ordained 
deacon at Quebec in 1840 and priest in 
1841 . I’or two years he acted as a travelling 
missionary in the region between the 
southern ahare.s of the St. Lawrence and 
Iho American frontier, his headquarters 
being at Russoltown Flats and Napierville. 
Under in.struotiona from George Mount ain 
[q. V-], bishop of Quebec, be organised 
missions in the district, and founded 
soboola in connection with the New- 
foundland soliool society. In 1842 he 
Rottled as a mi.9sionai'y at Laohinc and in 
1848 was appointed curate of St. George’s, 
Montreal. 

Bond’s connection with this church 
remained unbroken for thirty years. He 
suceeodeci to the recbiry in ISOO, and during 
his incumhenoy the church buildings in 
Dominion Square were erected together 
with the school house and rectory. In the 
inauguration of Christ Church cathedral 
chapiter and the dioee.saii synod he played 
a prominent part, in 180.3 he was nomin- 
ated rural dean and hr 1806 canon of Christ 
Church. During tlie oampaign.s of 1866 
and 1870 against the Fenian raiders Bond 
served as chajilain to tlie 1st Prince of 
Wale.s’.s rillcs. He became arolideaoon of 
Hoehelaga in 1870, and dean of Montreal 
in 1872. In 1878 the synod, recognising 
his organising capacity, elected him bishop 
of Montreal in succession to Ashton Oxen- 
den [q. v.]. Bond waived his claim to the 
title of metropolitan of Canada, which 
hod previously been associated with the 
bishofiric. Tlie higher ranlc passed with 
his assent to the senior bishop, John 
Medley [q. v.] of Fredericton, In 1001 
Bond’s bisliopric w-as raised to the dignity 
of an archbishopric, and he then assumed 
the title of metropolitan of Canada. In 
1004, on the. death of Robert Machray 
[q. v. Suppl. n], archbishop of Rupertsland, 
he succeeded to his dignity of pi-imate of 
all Canada. 

Bond lived to see a rapid expansion of 


the Anglican church in Canada, and during 
his long epiisoopate seven new bishoprics 
were created. In his dealings with his 
clergy he slwwed broad sympathies and 
sound business qu.alities. Without learning 
or eloquence, he rose lo eminence thiongli 
sheer force of character. A pronounced 
low churchman, ho actively oo-opcratcrl 
with nonconformists, but his cnn.soiontioiis 
devotion to evangelical jninciplea did not 
prevent his living on cordial terms with tlie 
Roman catholic population. Good relations 
with other denominations w'oie fostered 
by his strenuous advocacy of temperance. 
In Montreal he strongly supported tlie 
cause of numicipal reform and lielpcd to 
found the Citizens’ League. Ho served as 
secretary of the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society Soliools in Ontario (1848- 
1872) and was active in promoting the 
W'elfare of the Montreal Diocesan College. 
He was also president of Bishop’s 
College, Lcnnoxvillo, which conferred 
upon him the lionorary degree of M.A. 
ill 1854 and sulisequontly that of D.D. 
and D.C.L. Ho was made LL.D. of McGill 
University in 1870. He retained his vigour 
till the end, and died at Bishop’s Court, 
Montreal, on 0 Oot. 1000. Ho was buried 
there in the Mount Royal cemetery. lu 
1841 lie married Eliza Langley (d. 1879) 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland. Ho loft one 
son, Col. Frank Bond, and a daughlor j 
two sons and one daughter predeceased 
him. In his memory tlie Archhisliop Bond 
chair of Now Testament literature was 
endowed at Montreal Diocesan College, 
where tlicre is a portrait in oils by R. 
Harris, C.M.G. (1890). Another painting by 
13. Dyonnet (1892) is in Verdun proto, staut 
hospital. 

[The Times, and Montreal Gazette, 10 Ool. 
1906; Montreal Daily Witness, 0 Oct. 1906; 
Guardian, 17 Oct. 1900 ; Dent, Canadian 
Portrait Gallery, iii. 454; F, S. Lownde.s, 
Bishops of the Day, 1807 ; K. Machray, Life 
of Robert Machray, 1909.] G. S. W. 

BONWIOH, JAMES (1817-1900), Aus- 
tralian author and archivist, born in London 
on 8 July 1817, wa,s eldest son of Jumess and 
Mary Am Bonwick. His grandfather was 
a farmer and malt.ster at Liugfiokl, Surrey. 
Educated at the Borougli Road soliool, 
Southwark (of. Bonwick’s account in An 
Ocloffenarian’s lieniiniscences, 1902), he 
was appointed master of the British 
School at Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, 
in June 1834, wlien not quite 17, and showed 
efficiency as a teacher. During 1836 ho 
was master in » large boarding-school at 
Bexley, In Juno 1837 he was appointed 
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-to Ihe British School at Liverpool. In 
1840 he and bis mfe — -he married in this 
year — were chosen by the Borough Bead 
school oommitlee, acting on behalf of the 
government of Van Diemen’s Land (now 
Tasmania), to conduct the Model School 
of Hobart Town, whore they arrived on 
10 Octol)er 1841. 

Bonwdek, resigning this appointment in 
184.3, opened a eohool on his own account. 
After eight years in Van Diemen’s Land, 
he removed to Adelaide in 1849 and started 
a school at North Adelaide, from Adelaide 
he joined in the rnsh io the Victorian 
goldfields in I'obruary 18.52, and returning 
to Melbourne published tlio ‘ Life of a 
Gold Digger,’ and started in October 1852 
the ‘ Gold Diggers’ Slagazine,’ which pro ved 
a ffi ilure. For a time ho was an unsuece-ssful 
land agent. 

Fi'om July 18oG to the end of i860 he 
s^as nn efficient inspector of denomina- 
tional srhooL in (he colony of Victoria. 
Pnrtr,il paralvsis due to a coach accident 
on one of his tours of inspection led to 
hia resignation. He then took up lecturing, 
and ojjened a school at St. Kilda, near 
hlelboumo, which he earried on until hia 
permanent return to England in 1884. Then 
he was soon appointed aiobivist to the 
government of Now South Wales, and 
until midsummer 1902 ho wa.s actively 
employed in colleotmg material for the 
official history of the colony. Two volumes 
were completed and issued (1889-94). 
After 1894 a change of plan was effected 
and the documents were printed in e.vtenso 
under the title of ‘ Historical Kecords 
of New South Wales.’ Seven volumes 
appeared between 1893 and 1901, bringing 
ihe record dowm to the opening years of 
Governor Maecjuarie’a term of otiioa. 

Bonw'iok died at Norwood on 6 February 
1006, and was bui'ied in the Crystal Palace 
district cemetery, Beckenham, Kent. Ho 
married on 17 April 1840 Esther, daughter 
of Barnabas Beddoiv, a baptist minister 
of Eveter, and had tlirec sons and two 
daughters. 

Bonwick was a voluminous writer on 
many subjects, but his contributions to 
early Australian history are alone of per- 
manent value. The most notow'orthy of 
these are ‘ The Last of the Tasmanians ’ 
(1870) ; ‘ Daily Life of the Tasmanians ’ 
(1870) ; ‘ Curious Facts of Old Colonial 
Days ’ (1870) ; ‘ First Twenty Years of 
Australia’ (1882); ‘Port Phillip Settle- 
ment " (1883) ; ‘ Romance of the Wool 
Trade ’ (1887) ; and ‘ Early Struggles of 
ihe Australian Press ’ (1890), ‘ An Ooto* 

von, Lxvu, — ^STO, n, 


genarian’s Puemimscencca ’ (1902) gives a 
oomplolo list of his works. 

[The Times, 8 Feb, 1006 ; Gengraphie.al 
Journal, xxvii. 190G ; Jlcniiell’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biog , 1802 ; An Octocenaiiaii’s 
Reminiscences, 1902 ; peisoiuvl knonloilr'C,] 
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BOOTHBY, GUY NEWELL (18C7-- 
1905), novelist, born at Glenosmond, 
Adelaide, South Auatmlia, on 13 Oct. 1867, 
svns oldest of three son.s of Tliomag Wilde 
Boothby, member of the South Australian 
house of assembly, by hi.s wife Mary 
Agnes, daughter of Edward Plodding of 
Odstock, Salisbury, Wiltshire. His grand- 
father, Benjamin Boothby (1803-1SG8), a 
native of Doncaster, emigrated with liis 
family to South Australia in 18.53 on 
being appointed second judge of tho 
auprome court of South Australia, and was 
removed from office in 1867 by the South 
Australian p.arliament owing to his objec- 
liona to tho Ro.al Property (Torrens) Act. 
Ilis uncle, Joainh Boothby, C.M.G., born 
at Nottingham, was pcrm.-inont, under 
secretary for the government of South 
Australia from 1808 to 1880. 

About 1874 Boothby was sent to Encland, 
and received his education at Spiiabiiry. 
In 1883 he returned to South Australia, 
and in 1890 became private secretary to 
tho mayor of Adelaide. During this period 
ho devoted himself to writing play.s without 
succe.ss. In October 1888 he produced a 
melodrama at the Albert Hall, Adelaide, 
entitled ‘ Falsely Accused,’ and in August 
1 1891 at the Theatre Royal ‘ The Jonquillo,’ 
a piece founded upon incidents connected 
with tho French rovolulion. Of a roving 
disposition, he made in ia01--2 a journey 
across Australia from north to south ; 
and ill 1894 published ‘ On the Wallaby,’ 
in which ho described in a lively style 
hia travelling experiences. In the same 
year lie settled in England, flr.sfc at Cham- 
pion Ilill and afterwards near Bourne- 
mouth, where he devoted himself to 
novel-writing and occupied his leisure 
in collecting live fish and breeding huraea, 
cattle, and prize dogs. He died unes- 
pcctodly of influenza at hia house in 
Bosoombe on 26 Fob. 1905, and was buried 
in Bournemouth cemetery 
The many stories which Boothby wrote 
at an exceptionally rapid rate during Ins 
last ten years were crowded with sensation, 
showed an eye for a dramatic situalion, and 
enjoyed a wide vogue, but he had ariiafl 
faculty for oharaetoiisation or literaiy 
style. He produced in all flfty-flyo 
volumes, He Vaa at his best in Lis earlier 

o 
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filiTcliefl of Anskvilifin ]ifo in ‘ A boat 
Endoavoar ’ (1896), ‘ BushiRrams ’ (1897), 
imd ‘ Billy Biiika, tloro, and othor Slorics ’ 
(1898). Ilia bust known novol, ‘A Bid 
foi- I'ortuno, or Lb'. Nikola’s VondoUa’ 
(1S95 ; 2iul odii. 1900), lirafc appoarod a-, 
a Borial in tko ‘ Windsor Magii’/jno ’ Its 
Hucocas leil Booililiy lo pi'oloiif; lii.a hero’s 
myaforious advoiiluros through many suh- 
aequont volnmoa, iniiluding ‘ L>r. Nikola’ 
(1890), * Hr. Nikola’s K\porimoni, ’ (1899), 
and ‘Earowoll Nikola’ (1901). 

On 8 Oct. 1895 Boolhby married Ro.io 
Alice, lliird daughter ot VViliiam Bristowo of 
Ohaiiiiiioii Hill. Shu survived him with 
two daughters and uno son. 

I 'Vila TiineH, 28 Ecb. 190.') ; Atliejneuin, .Iklaroh 
190.5 ; Ailrliudc ('liromck', ■! Maioli 1005 ; 
Ade.laifio AdvorLisor, 28 March 1905 , Bouriio- 
mouth (hiarilian, 4 MiircU 1905; Brit. Muh. 
Oat. ; iirivato lufennation.J 0. H. VV. 

BOBTHWIOK, Sm ALGERNON, llnst 
Baron Gi.yNKHK; (1830-1908), proprietor 
ol the ‘Morning Post,’ born at Cninbridgo 
on 27 Tleo. 1830, was older non in the family 
of two KOiiH and a daughter of PotPi' 
Bnrthwiok [q. v.], editor of the ‘Morning 
Post,’ who bolnnged to a Midlothian branch 
of the anoiont Bortliwick family of Sol- 
Idrkshiro. Hhi mother was Margariit 
{d. ]8(’)4), daughter of John Colville of 
Ewart, Northumberland. After education 
at a school in Pari.s and at King’s College 
School, London, Algernon in Sopt. 18.60, 
boforo luj wna Wonty, was sent lo Paris 
aa foreign correspondent of tho ‘Morning 
Post.’ The linanocB of tho paper wore at 
a low obb and oompolled tlio utmost eeo- 
noniy. Algernon’s ivork wna coutrolhxl by 
Ms father, but, ho quickly proved hiinseif 
a journalifit of ability and restnircc. Mo 
witnessed thocoMp d'iiaioi 1851, and gained 
ttcce,s8 to the Emperor Napoleon 111 
and llic leading public mon in Jhiris. 
Ills later lotters were warmly praisod 
by Loid Palmerston, whoso intimatn 
counootion with tho ‘Morning Post’ was 
a matter of common knowledge and 
who, after reading ono of Algernon’s 
lottura, declared that tho young corre- 
spondent was tho only man— boaitles him- 
Holf' — fit to bo foreign accretary. On tho 
tleatli of Algernon’s father on 1 8 I)eo. 1862 
tho proprietor, Mr. Crompton, apj minted 
Algernon, then twonty-two, his fatlior’s 
successor as editor. The ensuing yeans 
were full of labour and mxiciy. Great 
ofiorts were needed to render tho paper 
secure and profitable ; and upon Algernon 
devolved the, oaro of his mother and her 
younger children. In 1 868, on Crompton’s 
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death, tho ownership nl the piipei- pa,s&od 
to Mr. Hideout, Crompton’s nejihew. 
Bortliwick madi- an oiler ol purchase, which 
wius nut aecepled, and he lemaincd eiJiior, 
ivilh a feliare in Iho piolUu ami die ju-oinihi' 
III first oiler in the event of a sale, a( 
Bideout’s death. Borthwiek (|uiokly 
auquireil (idl contiol of llie [iiqier. 
Poreign alfair.s fi/ieeiiilly iniercHled liini. 
Tie kept in close eommuniealion ivith 
mini.slor.s and diplomalisls whoso aeijiiaint- 
anoe ho liad made in I’arLs, and he niidn- 
(diued tlie inlimae.y with Palmerston wliieli 
his t'allier had hcguii. In 18111 Boilluviek 
vaiied Ills serious edilorial worlc hy joining 
Evelyn Ashley |q. v. Siipjil. If], l.ord 
Whariiclille, and .fame,') si.iiiirt IVorlloy 
in producing a periodical etdleil ihe ‘ Owl.’ 
Tho experiment, which ran on somewhat 
frivolous lines, wiCS a foj'erniini'i' of ‘society ’ 
journjilisni. 'The writer, s dealt Ireely /uul 
anonymously with priwito and [lersoiral 
mattors. Amongst ilui many regular oi' 
ooeasional eontT'ibutor.s were Lord [fougli- 
toii, Bornal Osiioi'iie, Birlfejiry Druniinond 
VVollL Bir George Trevc'lyan, anil Mr. Gib- 
son Bowles. The pa])ei' only appeared wlien 
tho editors found it convenient- uNiially 
ouco a fortnight during Iho Bummor, tiurl 
tho profits were spent mainly on dimu'vs. 
Ill an oaviynumheran imaginary lei ter from 
M. Moccp'iard, seerolary lo Niqioleim III, 
drew from Jiirn an ol/iiikd repudialion, 
6'ho eommenls on loreign polilien iisnally 
mingled gravity with eavieature. 'J'iui 
‘ Owl,’ which proved imc.xpeclcdly suoeesH- 
fid, lived for sk years, and only died in 
1879, wlien B(.u'tliwiok was deprived of 
tho leisuro necessary lo its condiiet. 

In 1872 BnrtliwieJc, while relaiiiiiig full 
direction of the ‘IVIoniiiig l‘iiMt’ am! miitn- 
taining and e.\tendiug in tlie pajier’s 
inti'rest his interviews willi leading men 
at homo and ahread, instalh'd Hir William 
Hardman (d. 18IH)) in his place ol 

working editor of the ‘Morning I’est.' 
In 187(1, on the dealli of .Rideout Ihe 
proprietor, with tho aid of a loan uliieh 
he was ahlo i,n a few j'cars io repay, ho 
became the. owner. Altlunigli llui imper 
was producing a good ineoiue, lie in 1881, 
against the advice of his Irienils and willi 
pei'isonal mi,sgiving,M, reduced Hu* jirlce from 
3d. to Id. in the event he was aiujily 
justified. At tho end of ueAU'u years (lie 
revenue had been iuut(.i|)lied teiiiold. 

Mcanwliilo Borlhwick was jiluying a 
prominent part in puhlio life. With tlw 
family of Nap(,)leoir Iff, Bortliwick con- 
tinued intimate rolation.s after tfio fall 
of the Empire, and lie was a very active 
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promotoi' in 1879 of tlio scliomo to oi'cct 
a stiiiuo in Wcstmintitcr Abbey as a 
memorial t(.) the Prinoo lm]»orial. Owing 
to op})o&ition in Piu’liament the statue 
was eventually placed in St. George’s 
Cliapol, Windsor. At the general election 
of 1880 he stood unsuooessfully as a con- 
servative lor his father’s former constitu- 
ency at Evesham. Hu was knighted on the 
re.signaiion ol Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment in April 1880. 

On 19 Ajn'il 1881), on the occasion of 
unveiling Lord Hcaconslield’s statue at 
We.sl minster on the second annivoiuary of 
his death, an article in the < Morning Post ’ 
inaugurated the devotion of that day to an 
annual national celebration of the states- 
man’s memory. Borthwick also claimed 
that the Primrose League, the details of 
which Sir Henry Drummond WoUf [q. v. 
Suppl. II.J dovi.scd, owed its first suggestion 
to the 'llornhig Po.st.’ Berth wiok never 
oeiiBod to take a pruminont ]iart in tho con- 
duct of tho league. When the constituencies 
rvei'o I'carrangi'd after tho Rcrlistribution 
Act (188.')), Bortliwick, who had paid 
special attention to conserval ivo organisa- 
tion in ChcLsea, bocamu conservative 
Candida to lor South Kousington, and was 
returned by a majority of over 2000 in 
Nnvoraboi’, Ifis majority whs incroaaod 
no.vt year, and ho -was unoiiposed in 1802. 
In tile House of Commons lie played 
no conspicuous part. His most sucoess- 
ful achicvonusit was in 1888, when ho 
carried a measure ameiiding tho law of 
libel in tho interest of newspaper 
editors. Tho political question to which 
he attached most importance was that of 
tariff reform, which was known while 
ho was in the House of Commons as 
•fair trade.’ The ‘Morning Post’ had 
alwajm opposed free (rado from the days 
when it supported Lord George Bentinok 
in 1840, and Bortliwick never wavered 
in his eonvie, lions. Ho attached himself 
closely to Lord Jlaudolph Churchill, whose 
fortunes he never iorsook, and whoso fall 
ho always deplored. Bui/ ho had entered 
Parliament at a time of life (tifty-fivo) when 
it was hardly posaiblo to succeed. In 1887 
lie was crwiiccl a baronet on the occasion 
of Queen Vieioria’s Jubilee, and in 1896 
ho retired from tho House of Cominona 
on being raised to tho peerage as Baron 
GloiioBk. At the same time he made 
over tho control of tho ‘ Morning Post ’ to 
his only son, Oliver. 

Glenosk’a social position grow with the 



'Thomas Henry Lister [q. v.] of Amiitagc 
Park, iStall'ordshire. Her mother, Lady 
Maria Theresa, was daughter of George 
Villicrs and sister ot George William 
Villiors, fourth carl ot Clarendon [q. v.] ; 
she married after Iji.stor’s death Sir George 
Comewall Lewis fq. v.j f.seo Gewis, Lady 
Mabia Theiibsa|. Her two daughters were 
brought up among prominent and interest- 
ing people, and the older, Maria ’Theresa, 
was first wife of Sir William Haroourt 
[q. V. Supi)l. II], who was tJurs Bortlnvick’s 
brother-in-law and became a eloso Iriend. 
Borthwick’s vrife proved, in spite of bad 
health, a celebrated hostess. Their fii-st 
house was in Eaton Place (1871-84). In 
1884 they moved to 130 Piccadilly (rebuilt 
on tho site of what was once Lord Byron’s 
house). Two years later they bought a 
house on Hampstead Heath ; and they 
long rented Invcrcauld and Glen Muick 
in Scotland, where in the autumn tliey 
came into clo.se, relations with Queen 
Victoria at Balmoral and o.'.changed visits 
with her and other members of tho royal 
family. I'inally they bought tho Chateau 
St. Michel at Cannes. In 1898 Lady 
Olcnesk died at Caiinoa, and Lord Glonesk’s 
activity wa.s afterwards mnoli dhuiiilshod. 
A fui'thcr ealiimity befell him in tho death 
on 23 March 1906 of his son Oliver 
(1873-1905), who had controlled the 
• Moruiiig Post ’ since 1805, had tem- 
porarily edited it Jan.-June 1896, and had 
cxliibited remarkable ability as a journalist 
and great powers of niitiathfo and organisa- 
tion. On his son’s death .Lord Glonesk, thou 
in his seventy-fifth year, went back to work 
in the office for his few remaining years. Ho 
died in hia house in Piccadi!!}/’ on 24 Nov. 
1908, and was buried near liis wife at Hamp- 
stead. I-Es only other child, Lilias Margaret 
Prances, married in 1803 Seymour Henry 
Bathurst, seventh Earl Bathurst, and to her 
was bequeathed, with his other property, 
tho possession of tho ‘ Morning I’ost.’ A 
portrait in oils of Borthwick before lus ele- 
vation to tho peerage was painted by Carlo 
Pellegrini [q. v.], ‘Ape’ of ‘Vanity Pair.’ 

Glenesk was alway.s keenly intei'estcd 
in theatrical matters, and had a wide 
acquaintance amongst aotors axrd actresses 
(of. TJm Hancrojfs, 1909, pp. 312 sq,). He 
was a prominent member of the Garrick 
Club. He was olo.soly associated, too, with 
many piibliu and oliarilablo institutions. 
In 1886 lie succeeded Lord Houghton as 
president of tho Newspaper Ih-css Pufid, 
to which he was a generous benefactor. 
He was also a liberal supporter of the 
Newspaper Benevolent Association, the 

o2 
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Press Club, tlio Inalilulo of Joumaliats, 
and tlio (Inllery Lodge of Freemasons, 
Pie raised the Chelsea I-ioB]ntal ior Women 
out ot dilYionlLy and dclit, and bee.atuc presi- 
dent of the ina'iituLinn in 1905, aficr serving 
on iho board for twenty-two yoais, dining 
hnll of which lie was ehairmau. His sou 
Oliver founiled in 1807, witli tlio help of 
readers of the ‘ Morning PoM,’ Iho ‘Morning 
Post ’ Embinikmeiit Home in Mil bank Street 
for the relief ot doslitiilo men willing 1o 
work but out nt cmploymonfc. In 1903 the 
iiistitiilion was moved to noiv promises in 
How Kent itoiid. Clenesli gave inucli iiiil 1o 
tlic eliiiiily, whieli alter its lounder’a deatli 
was coiilinneil as a iiuiinoiial of iiim and 
was named tlio Oliver Boithwiok Memorial 
‘ Morning Post’ Einbaiikmciit Homo. 

[Lord (lloiiesk and Iho Murniiig Post, IiyUio 
(irusoiit nritor, llliO 1 It. L. 

BOSWELL, JOHN JAMES (1836-1008), 
major-general, boh of .Dr. John Jamea 
Boswell ol the East India Gompauy’fl 
Bengal medical sorvioo by his wife Anna 
Mary, daughter of Aiiilrew Moffat Wollwood, 
was born at Edinburgh on 27 Sept. 1830. 
He. was iduoatod at I, ho West Academy, 
Jedburgh, and at the Aoadeniy, Edinburgh. 
Boawoll entered tho Bengal army as 
ensign on 10 Aug. 1852, and becoming 
lieutenant on 23 Nov. 186(1, Joined tho 3rd 
|■’unjab infantry on field sorvioo in tlic 
Moeranzai Valley in Deo. 1866. In Juno 
1857, on tho outbreak ol tho Indian Mutiny, 
ho proofioded in ooinnunid ot a dotachmont 
of the 3rd and (Hh Punjab infantry to 
join tho movalilo column uiidi>r John 
Nicholson [ip v.] at Amritsar. Accom- 
panying tho column on iln forced march 
of forty-four miles to Gurdiisporo, ho 
commanded tho native infantry in the 
adion.s ivitli iSialkot mutiiieer.s on 12 
and 1(1 July at Trimmii (lhat, and lor 
bia Borvice there he received tho medal. 
With Ilia regiinont ho joined Oenoral Sir 
Sydney John Cotton's field force in 1868 
in tho expedition to Sittana over tho 
Busofzni border in the north-west to root 
out a colony of fanatics and rebel sepoys, 
Promoted captain on 10 Aug, 1804, ho took 
part in the Hazara campaign of 1808, and 
was engaged with Colonel Keyes’s force 
against tho Rezotis in Fob, 1 869, receiving 
tho NorLh-Werd frontier medal with clasp. 
Ho became major on K) Aug. 1872, and 
licut.-coIoiiQl on 10 Aug, 1878, Boswell 
attended the Holhi durbar (1 Jan. 1877), 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India, and reooivctl tho 
Kaisor-i-Hind medal Throughout the 
Afghan war of 1878-80 he commaudotl 


tho 2nd Kikh infnnlry, and was ptivsonl 
in the battle of Ahmed Khel (19 A])ril 
1880), being mentioned in dewpalches. 
He was also at tho engagement at Uisii 
near Ghazni (23 April) under Bir Donald 
ytovvart |<|. V. iBuppl. .1], ISubserpiently ho 
!ieoom])aiiied Sir Ficderick (a I tonvavds 
Jjord) Itobert.s on iho march (o Kandahai' 
and was present at tho hatlle of Kandahar, 
being mentioned in denpatehes and i eeeiv lug 
tho medal with iwo olaspa and bronze 
decoration. He was made 0. B. on 28 F’ch. 
1881, and colonel on 10 Aug. 1882. He re 
tired as honorary major-general, 1 May 1886, 
and was a])|)omled d.P. lor Koxhurgle lure, 
lie died at Danilee, Melrose, on 9 Oct. 1908, 
and was buried at Greylriai.s, Edinburgh. 
Ho married in 1800 Eiither, daughter 
of John Elliot, solicitor, Jedburgh. Sho 
Burvivccl him without iuaue. 

[Tho'CimcH, in Dot. 1908; Ifart’s Aimy Lint; 
H. B. Hanna, 'I'ho ,Scooiul AEgliim War, 1010, 
vol. iii. ; Sydney John Oof ton’s Nino Yeai.i 
on tho No) til- West Fronlior, 1808 ; privaio 
ii)fornialimi.] 11. M. V. 

BOHWOHTF SMITH, REGINALD 
(1839~1908), biographer ami BcluiolinaMlcr, 
[,Soo Smith, Reginai,i> Boswoutu. | 

BOHCHERETT, EMILIA JESSIE 
(1826-190,6), ailvoeate of iromoii’H progresH, 
born ill November 1826 at Willingham, near 
iVlarket Rason, LineohiHliiro, wiin yoinigest 
child of Ayscogho IkniehornU (1 79 1 "1867) 
(ihircl of the name) by his who .Lnui.Ma, 
daughter ol Frederick John Pigoii oi 
D.wlloi'd, Kent. Tlie father, who was 
high siiorilT of Jamioliuliire in IH20, and 
livihlifilied ‘ A J*'ew Olwi'i-vaiioua’ on Com, 
Oiirreiiey, A’c., with a Plan for jiiomotinp, 
till) InlereRlH ol AgrieulLuro’ (IH'IO), rUi- 
seended liom Malhow Boiicherei, a h’l'eneh- 
nian who was nalurali.sed in tliifi eoiiulry 
in 1044 and been mo lord of tho manor al. 
Willingham. That property rem.imed in 
tho posaoKHion of his isHuc until its exline- 
tion. An elder sister, Loui.ai (1821-1895), 
apioncer of the movement Jor boarding out 
pauper ohildreu, succeeded to (he la,mily 
estatCB on the death unmarried in 1877 of 
her only HUrviving brother, Henry Koherl, 
high Hhcriit of Lineolushiro in 1800. On 
Louisa’s death in 1896 the jirojicrly paaacd 
to J'lmilia Jesaio, tho lust ol the family. 

■lesaio was educated at the tiohool of 
till) four Mias Byei-leya (daughtorfi of Josiah 
Wedgwood’n relative and partniu', Thomas 
Byerloy) at Avonhauk, Stratford-on-Avon, 
where Mrs, Gaskell had been a pupil. A 
lover ot tho comilry and a belli rider to 
hounds, Mias Bouehorebt at the aamo time 
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read widely. An early study of llio ‘ English- 
woman’s Jonrnnl ’ (loimdod March 1858) 
led her to consider means of jn-oviding 
profilable employment for educated women. 
Coming to London in June 1859, she, in 
partnership with Adelaide Ann Proctor 
[q. V.] and Barbara Leigh Smith (Madame 
Bodiohon) [q. v. Siippl. JJ, founded in I860 
the Society lor the Promotion of Employ- 
ment of Women. When John Stuart Mill 
entered parliament in 1805, and inged the 
oxtonsiou ot the franchise to women, Je.s&ie 
Bouoherott organised a committee of wliich 
Harriet Martineau, Eranoos Power Cobbe, 
Mary Somerville, and others were members, 
to present the first petition on the subject 
to parliament in 1806. The same year she 
founded and edited the ‘ Engliahwomiin’s 
Review’ (with which the earlier ‘Journal’ 
was amalgamated). She retired irom the 
editorship in January 1871, but continued 
to support it until her death. 

A strong oonsorvativo, and one of the 
founders ol the Erecdom ot Labour Defence 
League, she urged the rotiiui of the pcojile 
to the land, and advocated poultry and pig 
iarming as oooupations for educated women. 
She also started a iniddlc-elass school in 
London for Irainiiig young women ns hook- 
Iceepeib, olcrks, anti cashiers. She died on 
18 Oct. 19(15 at North Willingham, and was 
buried there. 

Besides coukibutiona on manorial lustory 
and on women’s work and oultiiro to the 
‘ Bnglishv'oiiuin’s Review,’ she wrote articles 
on indu.strial women for the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’ (1869 ) ; on tho condition of women 
in Prance for the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ 
(May 1867; republished 1868); and on 
‘ Provision for Superfluous Women ’ for 
Josephine Butler’s ‘ Essays ’ (1868). 

[The Times, 21 Oct. 1906 ; Eurke’a I.andcd 
Gentry ; Euglishwoman’s Review, passim ; 
Helen Blackburn’s Woman’s Suflrage (uith 
poi trait) ; Madame Belloc’s E.?say.s on Woman’s 
Woik, 1866; llavM, 'Women ot the Day, 1885. J 

O'. P. S. 

BOUGHTON, G EORGE HENRY (1833- 
1905), painter and illuslrator, was born on 
4 Dec. 1833, at a village near Norwich where 
his father, William Boughton, was occupied 
in farming. Taken by his parents to 
America in 1834, he was educated at the 
High School, Albany, New York. At an 
early age ho began painting without any 
regular teacher, and won success by the 
exliihilioii of his pioliire ‘The Wayfarer’ 
at the Amerioan Art Union Exhibition in 
New York. In 1866 he spent some months 
in travelling, sketohiug, and studying art 
in the British Isles ; and returning to New 
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York made his next snceo.s'! with ‘ Winter 
Twilight,’ exhibited in 1858 al the Now 
York Academy of Design. In 1800 ho went 
to Baria, notciilcrino on any regular coni.s6 
ol study, but receiving mnuh help from 
Edward May, a pupil of Couture, and 
alierwaida from Edouard Pj-bie. Alter 
worirfng for two years in Prance, ho started 
on Ilia homeward journey, but made a halt 
in London, and finally sotthid kioro ior 
(he rest of his career. In 1802 and 1803 
he exhibited two xiicturos enoh year at the 
British Institution. To the Pioyal Academy 
in 1863 he contributed ‘ Througli tho Pields ’ 
and ‘ Hop-iaokcrs returning ’ ; and from 
this year till Ids death never failed to 
exhibit annually, sending eighty-seven 
pictmea in all. He became an as.sociate 
of the Royal Academy in 1879, and a full 
member in 1896. In 1879 ho was elected 
a member of tho Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-colour. Never attempting any- 
thing beyond hi.s range, Boughton brought 
Ilia h'cshnesa of imagination to bear on 
a variety of themes, noteworthy always 
for their dolieato pootry and touch of 
tontiment. Whether grave or gay, imagina- 
live or seriously didaotio, ho stamped his 
work with a pei'Bonal and original touch. 
Two classes ot subject he inndc poouliarly 
his own : ( ho one, scenes of peasant life 
and quaint co.stumo in Brittany and 
Holland; tho other, New England history 
and romanoo in the puritan days of Evange- 
line and Hc.ster Prynne. His ' Weeding the 
Pavement’ (1882) is in tho Taio Gallery ; 
‘The Road to Camolot’ (1898) in tho 
Walker Art Gallory, Liverpool ; and ‘ A 
Dutch Perry ’ (1883) in tho Whitworth 
Institute, Manchester. Other of his more 
important works are ‘The Waning of the 
Honeymoon’ (1878); ‘Hester Prynno ’ 
(1881); ‘Muiden, N. Holland ’; ‘ AnExehange 
of Greetings’ (1882); ‘Milton visited by 
Andrew Marvell ’ (1886) ; ‘ Golden. After- 
noon, tho Isle of Wight ’ (1888, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, Now York) ; ‘ Afler 
Midnight Muss, 15th (jentury ’ (1897) ; and 
‘ WTien tho Dead Loaves Pail ’ (1898, 
Municipal Gallery, Romo), 

Boughton also inado a name as an 
illustrator ; and hia water-colours, pastels, 
and black-and-white drawings were remark- 
able for their fine quah'ty. Among books 
which ho illuatrttled were ‘ Rip Van Winkle ’ 
(1893), and, for the Grolier Club of New York, 
Irving’s ‘ ICniekerbooker Miatory ’ (1886) 
and Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter.’ His 
‘Sketching Rambles in Holland’ (1885) is 
noteworthy nqt only for its illustrations, 
by Bouglitoa and his fellow-traveller, 
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Edwin Aii.stiu Abbey [q. v. Suppl, 11], but 
for ilia vividiiona and cbai'iu of its nami- 
iivo. BougJiton ako coiiLrii)utc<l slioi't 
stoi'ica, frojii tinio to tiiuo, to ‘ Harper’s 
MagaKuio ’ and tlie ‘ Pall Mall Magazine,’ 
and lor the ‘ Skulio ’ (xxx. 1904) ho wrote 
an interesting ai'tielo on his fi'iend Whist- 
ler, under the title ol ' A Pew o£ the 
Various Whisllcrs J ha\o known,’ 

Iknighton died on 19 Jan. 1905, troni 
heart disoabo.nt Ins residonco, Weatlfoubo, 
Carnpdon JJilt, which had boea built lor 
him by his Jriond, Mr. Norman Mhaw. 
tie was urematod at Golder’.y Orocn, whore 
Ins ashes are deposited. An oxhihilion ot 
his roiuaiiiing works was held at tlie 
Leicobler Galleries in 1905 (Cakilogiie with 
prefatory note by A. L. Balriry). 

On 9 Fob. L8G5 ho luarriud Katlundno 
Louisa, daughtor of 'I'honiaa Culicn, M-l). 
A poi trait ol him by John Pottio [q. v.J 
is in tho Metropolitan Musonin, Now York. 

I'riu' I’orirolio, 1H71, art. by .Sir iSidiiey 
OoLvin ; tl. U. UougUlou, his l.ilo and 

Work, by A. L. UalrU'y (Art Jonrnii.l, Phrlslinas 
Art Aiinual, 100 1) ; The 'I'niios, 21 Jan. 1905 ; 
Whu’.s Who, 1005 j Graves’ British Institu- 
tion and Royal Aoiul. Fxliihilois ; privato 
inrormiilhiii, I M. 11. 

J30U.a]NOT, Sill JOHN GEOBGE 
(1837-1002), writer on Canaflian con- 
stitutional history, born at Sydney, Gais) 
Bndoi'i, on 24 Oot. 1837, was oldest son 
in tho family of live soii.s and two daipyh- 
Lora of John Bouriuot, a inoiuher of the 
Canadian scimlo, by his wife Mary Jaiio, 
daughter of ifudge John Mai’sliall, widl 
known aa a tcmperiinee iidvoeatc of Nova 
Scotia, 'file lather, of Huguenot oxtrae- 
tion, came to Amerii'ii I’rmn Jersey. After 
private education, Bouriiiut enteiv'd in 
1854 'J’riuity College, 3’orcmto, wliero ho 
gradual ed B.A. with dislinction in 1857. 
No-xt year he joined tho stalf of the 
‘ Toronto Leader.’ In 1860 ho founded 
the ‘ Halifax Herald,’ and for aoveral 
years ho was its editor-in-oliief. He was 
long a voluininons contributor to tho 
English and American, as well as to the 
Canadian press, .fu 1801 ho was «.p])ointed 
ejiiof reporter of tho Nova tSeolia, Asseinbly, 
and thus oommencod his long career as a 
parliamentary olTidal. fn J 868, after Con- 
federation, lie joined the llansard stall 
in the Canadian Senate, Ho became in 
1873 second aaaistant clerk of tho Oanndinn 
House of Ooiumun.s ; in 1879 first assistant 
clerk ; and in iS80 chief olcik, a position 
which ho hold until his death. In that 
capacity he devoted liimaolf to a study 
of the constitutional law and history of 


(lanacia, and aefpured a high rejiulation 
by his wrilin.gs on ilio.su .subjeuls. 

Jits nscful ‘ Purliameul.ii'v Proeedin'o 
and Practioo in Canada ’ (18SI ; new erlit. 
1392) was the Iruit of sound learning and 
long o.xperieui'O. His ‘ Manual ol tho 
(lonstitulional History ol Cauarhi ’ (1888 ; 
now and revised edit. iOOl) became a 
standard lext-book, although the eon- 
slitutional lawyoT's point ol view is unduly 
obtruded. As an historian, lliiuiiiioi, 
altliougli aeeiirato and pain.itakiiig, si'ldom 
pcuetraied Hie surface ol evenl.s, and hi,) 
method was lonnal and unimaginative. 
His ‘Canada under Britisli Rule’ (190(1) 
and ‘Story of Canada’ ('iSloiy of Hie 
Nations’ series, 1897) sliow hiseliaraetetislie 
defects, hut tlieso are U'.js ap(),i,renL in ‘ Lonl 
Filgiu’ (pulilished iiostluinumsly in 1903 
in tho ‘ Makers of Canada ’ seiies). (11 hoi' 
works are : ‘ 'PUe [nl.i'lluol.aal Dcvehipmonl, 
of the Canadian People’ (1881); ‘jjoeal 
Government in Canada’ (1887); ‘.Federal 
Govurimiout. in Canada’ (1889); ‘How 
Canada is Governed’ (1895); and ‘ I’liilderH 
of Nova iSeotia’ (1000). 

In his later lifi' Bonrinot was iiluo mneh 
oociqiied with tho Royal Society of Gamida, 
of which he became the first seerelary in 
1882; was iiresideut in 1802; and Iroiu 
1893 to 1902 lioiiorary iieereiary, 'I'o liis 
clTortfi the soei('1,y largely owed ills Mm'ce,SM, 
ami to its ‘ 'Pruu.sauLionii ’ he ciontriliuted 
many imiioi'tant papers. 

Bouriuot reei'ivi'd nnmevoiis honours. In 
1883 lie was eleeled an lionnrary luemlier 
of tile ylmeriean Antiipiiiriau Society. He 
was uiiide lion. LIj. 1). of (Jneen’H Uuivertul.y, 
Kingston (IHK7), and ol 'rriiiiiy Colli'ge, 
'.roroiito (1889); lum. D.C'.Ij, of Ixing’s 
College, New iiruium ieli. (1890), and 
Bishop’s College, Lennox villo (1895) ; 
and, although a proti'staiili Fiiglisli- 
Camidiaii, lion. dooioiir-Cin-lel,(res of the 
Roman eatliolio Fj’oucli - Ciuiadian Gui- 
voraity of Laval (1893). In i,S90 he wuii 
created a O.M.G., and in 1898 K.C.IVT.G. 

Hu died at Ottawa on 13 Oet. 1902, and 
was buriedin Bccoliwood CK'meti'ry, Ottawa, 

Bouriuot married thri'O time.s : ( I ) in 
1858 Delia, dsughtor of John Ibiwke; 
(2) in 1865 Emily Alden, daughim' of Albert 
Pilshury, tho Anierieaii consul in iraliliix; 
and (3) in 1889 Isabello, daughter ol John 
Cameron of Toronto. Ho had one daughter 
and four sons. 

rOhitiiary iiolieca in tho Olohe and the 
Mail and Knipire, 'I’oronlo j Rofte, (jyelnpmilia 
of ItoprcscHlafivo Ciiiia(,li!inB ; 'rriiiw. Royal 
Soc. of Canada, 1894 (biblioaruphy) and 
1903. J fv; S. W. 
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BOUBltE, KOBEKT, Babon CONNE- 
RIAL. A (lS27-i 902), f'ovomo)- of Madras, 
))Dm ai iBiyi'H, co. Monl]), on 11 Juno 
J837, was lliird son of Koboid Bourke, 
lillJi carl ol Mayu, by hi,s wilo Aniiio 
Chai'lotlc, only cliilcL of John Jooolyii, 
loiirtli hon of iho firsf earl of Jloden. 
BicUard Southu'ell Bourke, 6i.\l,li carl ol 
Mayo [q, v. |, go vornor-gciicral ol Indin, to 
wlioui lie boro sti iking pliysionl rosomhlanco, 
wan his elder brother. Educated at Ennis- 
killoti Koyal School, at Hall Place, Kent, 
and at J’rinity Gullego, Habliii, lie settled in 
London, being called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 17 Kov, 1852. Besides joinhig 
the South Wales circuit and attending the 
Knutsford sesaions for twelve years, he 
acquired a large practice at the parlia- 
mentary bar, and lie embodied the deci- 
sions of Sjieaker Shaw-Lefevre, afterwards 
Viscount Ever&ley fq. v.], in a volume 
of ‘ Barliamontary Brecodonta ’ (London, 
1857). 

Returned as coiiservalivo member for 
King’s Lyiin at tlie general election of 
December 1803, ho rotainod the seat 
for eighteen years. Known as ‘ Bobby ’ 
Bourko (of. H. W. Luoir’s Diunj of the 
Salishiiri/ Ikoliitoieiti, 1880-1802, p. 17), he 
won popiiliirily in the house by his mode, at 
and unassumiiig luiuiner, and without 
shining in dolmte lield his own in argu- 
lueiii. On Disraeli’s accession to power 
hi Kobriiary 1874 Bourke waa ajipointcd 
under secretary for foreign affairs. Bourke’s 
suooessivo ehiel’s. Lords Derby and iSalie- 
biiry, were peers, and the tusk of repro- 
sciitiug them in tlio Daminona was no light 
one at a time when the Enslem question in 
most of its phases was acute, aud when 
Cdad.stono was rousing the country over 
the Bulgarian atrocities and the Afghan 
war. The drudgery of question-time and 
debate was not altogether agreeable to 
Bourko’s easy good-nature, but ho com- 
bined urbanity with discretion, to his 
chiefs’ uatiHlaction. He was a member 
of the royal coimniasion on coiJyright 
laws appointed in October 187C, and 
was ono of the unaucocsslul eaudiclates 
when Sir William Thomas Chai-ley [q, v. 
Suppl. 11 J became common sorjeant of tho 
City ill 1878. On iho retirement of tho 
ministry in April 1880 ho was admitted to 
tho privy council. lie was a aevoro eritio of 
tho foroigii policy of tho Gladstone govem- 
mmit of 1880-5, and in Lord Salisbtiry’s 
brief ‘ stop-gap ’ administration (Juno 
1885'Eebruary 1886) he again bold the 
foreign under-, yocretary.sliip. 

Whew the ooiisorvativea returned to 


power after tho elections of July 188(3, 
Lord Salisbury, the prime minister, nomin- 
ated him in Sejitombor to the guvernoi'Bliip 
ol Madras in suceossion to Sir M. E. Grant- 
Dull )q, V. Sujipl. 11], Ho a.ssumed tho oflioo 
on 8 Deo. 1880. On 12 May 1887 ho ivas 
croalod a baron in recognition of his foreign 
office service, and ehoso tho title nl Coimo- 
inara, in memory of dcscont from ancestors 
who onco rcsiilcd there. On 21 Juno ho 
was made a G.C.I.E. 

Bourke was tho brother of one former 
govomor-gonoral ol India (Lord Jlfayo), and 
tho sou-in-law of another (Lord DallioiiHie), 
for he had married, on 21 Kov. 1863, Lady 
Susan Goorgiaiia Broun Ramsay of Coal- 
stoun, eldest daughtor and co-heir of James 
Andrew, first and last marquis of Dalhonsio 
[q. V.] (of. Sir W. LEB-WAiiNiiJB’s Life 
of her father, 1904). Ho thus carried to 
Madras a rellootcd prestige. Jirst before 
his arrival there had boon unpleasant 
revelations and parliamentary Llisoussions 
of adininislrativo irrogularilics in tho 
presidency (of. Aiimml Register, 1886, 
pp. 421-4), and ‘ blunder had followed 
blunder ’ [Madras Weeliy Mail, 4 Deo, 
1890). He soon improved tho situafion, 
and his tenure of office was un ti'oublod, 
largely owing to his tact aud liincllinoss, 
his industi'y and caution. Kreqnont and 
strenuous tours made him Xainiliar witli 
tho presidoncy and its people, s. His ver- 
satile X)rivats Hocrotary (iSir) J. D. Roes, 
afterwards well Imnwn in English political 
life, compiled full j'eoords of three journeys, 
and they wore published alter tho governor’s 
retirement, under tho title of ‘ Karrativo 
of Tours in India made by Lord Comio- 
mara ’ (Madras, 1891). In tho midsumuier 
of 1889 ho travelled to Ganjam, a then 
famine-stricken district on the extreme 
north of the presidency, wluch was 
extremely diffioult of access, and ho 
ordered relief measures wliich were of 
great advantage to the people; but the 
malarious region had prejudicial elleot upon 
his health, and was fatal to the medical 
member of the staff (Dr. MacKaliy). 
Connemara improved the sanitation of 
the presidency city, and strongthened and 
reorganised tho sanitary department ol 
govornmoiit. He pressed forward railway 
oommunications, particularly the impor- 
tant cost coast line linlriiig Madras with 
Calcutta. A volume of his ^Minutes,’ 
mostly written during his toms (Madras, 
1890), and another of his ‘ Speoehes ’ 
(Madras, 1891), both edited by Sir J. D. 
Reea, show terseness aud penetration, 
and Ms administration was held to form 
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‘ a briglif. epoch in the annals of Madraa ’ 
{Madma W aellij Alail, 4 3)oc. 1890). 

But Iho govcruor&lup ended abiuptly a 
yodc befoL’o its normal term under a dark 
cloud, which closed Connemara’s public 
liio. It ivaH announced from India on 
8 Nov. 1890 that ho had tendered his 
resignation, to take cllcot Iroin the follow- 
ing March. Soon allerwaids (27 Nov.) the 
divorce court in London hoard Iho petition 
ol his wilo lor di.siiolution ol marriago on 
ohfirgoa ol crncUy and adullory going back 
to iB'/b. Though lloiirke’s pleading denied 
the charge and made a oountor-chnrgo of 
adultery against his wife imd Dr. Briggs, 
a loinier lueuibor ol his ntalt, ho was not 
represented at the henriiig. A decree nisi 
was pronounced, and was made absolute 
on 0 Juno 1801. Lady Connemara and 
Ur. Brigga denied the eounl.er-chargo in 
court ; they wore mibsocpiontly married, 
and she died on 22 Jan. 1898. 

Conuemara handed over acting charge of 
the governor.slup to a civilian colleague on 
1 Deo. 1890, and embarked I'or England 
on the 7 th. Ko married a second wife 
on 22 Out. 1894, Gertrude, widow of 
Edward Ooloman of Stoke Bark, a lady 
of consideralilo wealth ; she died on 23 Nov. 
1808. IIo died at Ida London rehidcnce, 
Groavenor Street, alter long illno.sa, on 
3 Sept. 1002, and was buried at Kensal 
Green comolory. There being no issue by 
either marriage, the barony became o’ctinct 
with Ids death. There is a portrait at 
Guvermnciit House, Rliidrafl, and Ihe chief 
hotel tiicro is nanitd after him. A euiica- 
turo by ‘ Spy ’ is m ‘ “ Vanity Fair ” Album ’ 
(1877, plate 350). 

[Burke's l>omgfl, 1902 ; Mon ami Women 
of the Time, 1809 ; J. U. Rocb’s Namviivo of 
Tour.s in India, Madras, 1891 ; India List, 
1003; The Tjuk's, 10, 20 and 28 Nov. 1890, 
10 Juno 1891, 4 and 0 Sopl. 1903; Madva-i 
Weekly Mail, 13 Nov. aud 4 iJoe. 1890.J 

V. 11. B. 

BOUKNE, niUNRY RICHARD FOX 
(1837-1909), social reformer and author, 
born at Grecian Kegalc, Blue Mountains, 
Jamaica, on 2-1 Doc. 1837, was one of eight 
children of Stephen Bourne, magistrate 
and advocate of the abolition of slavery, 
and of Uli/abcth Quirk. His father had 
founded in Dec. 1826 the ‘ World,’ the first 
nonconComdfit and exclusively religious 
journal in England. His parents left 
Jamaica in 1811 for British Guiana, and 
moved to London in 1848, where, after 
attending a private aehool, Henry mitered 
London Universiiiy in 1860, and joined olasaca 
at Kjiig’s College and the City of Loudon 


College, Ho also atlendi'd, at University 
College, lectures on English hleralurc and 
hUtory by Henry Morley fij. v. |, whose 
intimale liiend and assistant he alter- 
waixls became. In 18.55 ho enlered the 
w,ar olTioo as a clerk, devoting bis leisure 
to litoi.ary and journahsllc woik. Ho 
regularly coiilributed lo tlio ‘ Examinor,’ 
au organ ol advaiiceil radical thinigbt, of 
vhicb Henry Mm ley was editor, and wrote 
for (Ibiules Dickens m ‘ Household Words,’ 

In 1862 Fo.x Bouini' iuikIo some reputa- 
tion by his Ural niilepuideutly publwhcd 
«ork, ‘ AMcmou'of Sir I’lulip Sidney,’ which 
showed painstaking rescaich ami critical 
iitsight, and remains a .standard biography. 
Tliero lollowcd ‘ JOnglish Mcrehaiits ’ (I860) ; 

‘ li'tuuoufl London Mercliiiiits’ (ISiiO). ■uritten 
for younger rcadci'.s; ‘The Romance of 
Trade ’ (1871) ; ‘ English Seiiinen undur 
the Tudora’ (1808), and ‘Tlio Story of 
Our Colonics’ (1869). In these books Vox 
Bomne traced in a popular stylo the rise of 
England’s comineroe and colonial expansion. 

In 1870 Fo.x Bourne reli'rcd Irora liio 
war office, aud with the money guinlcd him 
in lieu ol a jionsion ].>nrchased tlie copvriglit 
and contiol ol the ‘ Examiner.' Although 
John Stuart Mill, llorbeit Spencer, aud 
Frederic [lariisoo were ttill among liio 
contributora, tlie paper proved in Bourne’s 
hands a financial lailurc, and he disponed of 
it in 1873 (,sooF. IlAimisoN’.y ItaniDLiiiiim'eft, 
1911). 

'J'he next two yeaua ho mainly apenl cm a, 
'Life of John Locke,’ vhich ho published 
in 1876. From 1876 lo 1887 he was edilor 
of the ‘ Weekly Uispiiiuh,’ wliuli under hia 
ausiiiecs well mainlaiued its radical in- 
di'peiulence. Fox Bourne freely cuUicised 
the Gladeloiiian adminiHtratiun ol 
and his ho.stilily to Gliidbtone’n homo rule 
bill of 1880 led to his retii'OJuent from the 
ediloralufi. 

Thenceforth h'nx Bourne dovoled almost 
all his onergic.s to the work of the Aboi'igines 
Protection iSocioty, of which ho became 
secretary on 4 Jan. 1889. IIc^ oditod its 
journal, the ' Aborigines’ Friend,’ and 
pressed on public attention the need of 
protecting native race.s, ospeci.illy in Africa. 
One of tho first to denounce publicly the 
cruel trcjitinoiit of natives in Ihe Gongo 
Free iStatn in 1890, he used all olfortH to 
Hccurc tho enforeoruent of the provi.sions of 
tho Brussels eonveution of 1889-90 for 
Lho proteotiem of tho natives in Central 
Africa. He foroibly .stated In’a views in 
* T'he Other Side of tho Emin Pasha Ex- 
pedition ’ (1891) and in ‘Civilisation in 
Congo Land’ (1893). To his advocacy 
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wag largely due tlio ultimato impi’uvomoni 
in native conditions in the Belgian (Jongo. 

Although lie failed in hifi alloiujits 
to Bocuro tlie franchiac for natives in the 
Transvaal and Orange River colonics in 
1900, Ins strong ])rote.s(g against the slave 
iraffic in Angola and the cocoa-growing 
islands of fcian Thome and jh'ineipe 
compelled the Portuguese governincnt to 
admit the necessity of rofonii. In a series 

01 six pamphlets (1900-8) on Egyptian 
afl'airs ho denounced alleged abuses of 
the Enghah military occupation, and ad- 
vooatod Egyptian solf-governmont. Fox 
Bourne’s pertinacious patience in inves- 
tigation and his cleaniesa of exposition 
gave his views on native questions wide 
influence. 

Fox Bourne died suddenly at Torquay, 
from bronoliilis oontraoted on his lioliday, ou 

2 Feb, 1009, and was eroniated at Woking. 
A memorial service was liolcl at Araromi 
oha])cl, Lagos, lie married on 1 May 1802 
Emma LJeano, dangliter of Ilcmy Bleckly, 
a Warrington iroiunaster. llis widow, with 
two sons and a daughter, .survived liiin. 

Besides the worlts inontioiicd, Fox Bourne 
published ; 1. (with the Eaii of JJun- 

donald) ‘ Life of Tlicimas, Lord Ooolirane,’ 
1869, 2. ‘ I’oroign Rivalric,s in Industrial 
Product, 9,’ 1877. 3. ‘ Engli.sh Newspapers,’ 
2 vols. 1887, a scrviocable ohromole of 
journalistio 111 . 91017 . “I' ‘ Aborigines 
Protection Society; Chapter.'i in its History,’ 
1899. 

f'l’ho Times, ii, 6, 8, 11 Feb. 1909 ; Tho 
Aborigines’ Friend, May 1909 i Lagos VVeokly 
'Eeoorcl, 13 Fob. 1009 ,• Moraoriai Disoourso 
by J. M. Robertson, 28 Ji’eb. lOtHf! 

W. B. O. 

BOUSFIELD, HENRY BROUGHAM 
(1832-1002), first bishop of Pretoria, born 
on 27 March 1832. was son of Wiiliaiii 
Cheole Bousfield, lian'istor-at-law. Enter- 
ing Mcrcliant Tavlorg’ Scliool in 1840, ho 
passed to Caius College, Cambridge, wiiere 
he was exhibitioner, and graduated B.A, 
aa junior optimo in 1803 and M.A. in 
1858. Ordained deacon in 1805 and itricsl 
in 1856, ho was lioon.scd to the curacy of 
All Saints’, Braishfield, Hampshire, and 
became incumbent of tho parish in 1866. 
From 1861 to 1870 he was rector of 
St. Maurice with St. Mary Kalcndre and 
St. .Potor Colobrook, Winclio.stor, and 
in 1870 became vicar of Andover with 
Foxooto. In 1873 ho was made rural dean 
of West Andovor. From early boyhood 
Bou.sfiold had boe-ii.intorc.stcd in missionary 
work, more ofipocially in British colonies. 
After the Transvaal, was soparnted in 1877 


from tho diocoso of Blooinfonlein, Bouaiiold 
accepted after a fir.gt refusal an offer of tlio 
now soo from tlio Society for tlio Propfigation 
of the Gospel. On 2 Fel). 1878 ho was 
consDcrafod at Si.. Paul’s bi.shop of Pretoria, 
and landed at lliuLim on 17 Sept, lie 
trekked to Pretoria, wlioro ho found aliout 
3000 inhabitant.s, of whom l.'iOO were 
whitas, and tho church organisation only 
in ornbryo, tho clergy mimhcting five. 
Bou.sfickl’s work was hindoi'cd by tlio Zulu 
war of 1879, and iiy tlic Boor war of 
1880-1 ; but under tlio Boer republic 
Bousfield, avoiding political entanglement, 
continued the organisation of his diocoae. 
Ho sought to meet tho needs of tho white 
population drawn by tho goldfields, and 
oxtonded mia.sionary work amongst tlio 
uativo.s. Now difficulties from, tho Jame- 
son raid aro.so in 1896 ; but when war 
with Groat Britain brolto out in 1899, tho 
clergy of the diooese numbered tliiity-two, 
and tho wliito clniroh niombora o.'ioeedod 
18.000. From Oolobor 1899 to Aiiril 1901 
Bousfield was a refugee in Natal, acting for 
a time as military eliaplain, and rendering 
aid to distressed refugees. Despite Iniling 
healtli he attended tiio oj)i.sco]>al synod of 
Soutli Alrica (;>-5 Fob.), but died suddenly 
at Capetown of lieart diaeaso on 0 Fob. 1902. 

BouaftclJ was a man of higlr devotion ; 
hilt o.-itrenio candour and his view of 
cptseopal power sometimos strained liis 
relations willi liis clergy. IIo married 
twice: (1) ill 1801 Chariotlo Elizabeth, 
dauglitor of Jonathan Higginson of Rook 
Ferry, Liver]>oo], who died in 1886; and 
(2) in 1888 Elion, daughter of Thomas 
Lamb of Andover. He de.scribed his first 
si.x years of episcopal work in ‘ Six Years 
in the TrnnRva.al’ (1886). 

fOiiardiau, 12 March 3002 ; Record, 14 Fab. 
1902 ; Register of Meroluint Taylors’ School, 
1883, ii. 278 ; Taylorian, April 1992 ; Lowndes, 
Bishops of the Bay, 1897 ; Two Hundred 
Years of the S.P.G-J A. R. B. 

BOWEN, EDWARD ERNEST (1836- 
1901), Bohoolmaster and song writer, bom 
at Woolaston, near Chepstow, on 30 iSTaroh 
1836, was Beooiid of three sons of Chris- 
topher Bowen of HoUymoiint, co. Mayo, an 
ovangelicnl clorgyman who was sunceasively 
curate of Woolaston and of Bath Abbey 
church, and perpetual ourate of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Southwark. Hie mother, who 
died on 1 Fob. 1902, at the age of 94, 
having survived all lior three sons and 
husband, was Catherine Emily, daughter 
of Sic Richard Steele, 4th. baronet, of 
Hampstead, co. Dublin. Charles, after- 
wards Lard Bowen [q, v. Siippl. I], W'as 
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Edward’s oldor brother. Edward was at 
aoliool at Lille and at the Ilav. E. J. 
Solwyn’s school, Blaokhoath, and after two 
years at King’s College, London, wont ni) 
to Trinity OoUogo, Oambridgo, in thu 
autumn of 18.51. Ifo was marlo a soliolar 
of hifj oollego, and won tho Boll Qriivcrfiily 
soholai'ship in 18.55, tho Cams G'roolc Toatn- 
moni (uiuloi'grarlualc.s’) prize in 1850, and 
a prize for an English essay, wliieh was 
publiahod with tlio tillo ‘Tho Force of 
Habit oun.sidorod as an Argument to prove 
tho Moral Oovonimunt of Man by Cod’ 
(Oambvidgfi, 1858). Ho gradiiatod J5.A. in 
1858 .a, a fourth in tho lirst class of tho 
oliis.sical (ripos, and iioxt year was olce(('d 
to a Icllowuhip at Trinb.y. llo procoodod 
M.A. in 1801. 

After one term’.s rvoi'lc as an assistant 
master at Marlborough, Bowon became in 
.lanuary 1850 a master at Harrow under 
Hr. Viwglian. lie rojn.ainod at Harrow for 
life, and from the oiitMOt throw liimself 
with ardour into the various activities of 
the place. As a aclrool master ho was mainly 
guided by trvo iirinuiplos — that tho boy 
iiuiHt bo interosted in his losaons and at 
oaso with the toaohor. While otlior toachors 
wore grave and distant, Bowen was always 
oheorEul, vivaoions, and lauiiliar, abound- 
iirg in gonial irony and ingenious fancy. 
AlthoUigh order and disoipiino wore 
nocossitios of bis oxistonco, ho hold that 
‘ boys ouglit hardly ovor to bo j)unishod 
against thoir will.’ '* I’linishmonts, rewards, 
and marks ’ his fantastic lunmmr dofined as 
‘tho throe great drawbacks to oduoatiom’ 
Tonohing ho regarded as an individiml 
gift, and whmi giving evidonco before 1 I )0 
Koeumlary education cotuini.ssicii\ of 1801 
ho deprooatod any systoinado training of 
toftokw's for secondary schools, Holighting 
in formljoaohing, ho accoptod in ISO'! a 
‘ small ’ houBG, frotn a Bon,so of dnty rather 
than from choice, and ho found it ‘ a 
nuisance.’ In 1881 ho bocamo head of 
‘ Tho Grove,’ ono of tho ‘ largo ’ housos, 
and tlioro his wisa and strong guidance of 
boys was best felt. 

Moauwliile, in order to widen tho methods 
and scope of odiioation, ho had recommended 
tho creation of tho modern side at Harrow. 
This dopartmont was started in 1809, to rank 
as far as possible on an equality with the 
classical side, with lumsolE os its head. In 
1881 ho wrote, at tho wish of Hr, Honry 
Montagu Butler, tho hoadmastor, an exhaus- 
tive memorandum on the principles, oharao- 
ter, and thoroughly successful rosults oE the 
now development. Bowon continued the 
imnagojMont of tho modern side fill 1893, 
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when, fooling that under Dr. Butler'ri 
Buccossor, Hr. Wolldim, tho modern side 
was silenily becoming ‘a I'ofugo for tlio 
destitute,’ ho resigneil lii.s leadi'i-sliip, but 
ho continued (.o teach Iho Hvo highont toi’m',. 

Bowon’s versa tdo oajinoity oiubraced 
muoh lil(iriU'y porvov and insight, and hia 
inicrcflls (ravelled iar boyrmd liin sehool 
work. Ho was, like liin elder bi’othor, 
a oonstant fontributov to tho ‘ hjaturday 
Review’ in its early days, and ihoi'o 
chiofly dislingmslied ■ liimiK'lf by his wit. 
AK.hougli ho was an ai'dent lover of ])f'aoo, 
ho was de(^p!y inior'ealed in milil.'iry liu'ticH, 
and visiled nellnigh all Lho battlelioldH of 
Europe, llo hiiighf luilitaj’y lii(.tf}ry adtrur- 
ably, and published with notes ThierH’a 
account of tho Waterloo campaign (1872), 
I'wo articles in tho ‘ Nalional Review ’ (-Jan, 
and Ocl. 18(13) atto.st his religious iecliiig 
and thoologieal poailion: they deal in a 
liborirl spirit with ‘ Biiihop Col'enno on the 
Pcntatoiich ’ and 'The Recent (Iritioinm 
of tho Old Testament.’ At Hohool ho 
organised Mhaku.spoare rr'adings, but for 
Bclrool purposes his lilorary gift was turned 
to best advantage as a wrilur of scliooJ 
songs. ITis ‘li'orty \ears On,’ which ho 
penned in lf!72. beenmn ‘ tiro natiimal 
anthe.iu of Harrorv ’ (of. llni'ww tiuhoul, 
1898, wii.li laosiniilo of Bowen’s MH., pp. 
212-3), aufi many otlior songs followed 
of almost erpial merit and inllunnee, 
Set (o slirring music by John Eariuei' 
[rp V. iSujipl. IIJ, they greatly increafieil ilm 
sense of oorporato rndon among tho boys. 
Bowen collected his jioetie, work in ‘ Uai'i'ow 
Bongs and irtbor Vemi'a’ in 1880. 

Bowen wa.s thrr Hint mastoj' at Ihu'rcnv 
to identify himself (boronghly wil.li .spoids 
and games, mostof udiichlio played lihiisi'lE. 
Ho was a criokoh'r and a pioneer of loolliall, 
which ho still played with Ids boys in the 
last year of his life, llo coniriliuti'il a 
chapter on ‘ Harrow h'oothall ’ to ‘ IhuTow 
School’ (od, llowBon and Warner, 1898). 
Ho was also an accomplished skadcr anil 
a skilful mounlaiiicer. Fr'i-m yoolli, loo, 
ho was a pedestrian of oxoiqitioual endurance 
and oiatlnisiaHm, As a,n undergradnato ho 
wallcod from (jambridge to Hsl'ord in 
twenty-six houw; in aficr life hotvallseil .11 
over England and over m.atiy ot the nal Uc- 
fields of Etn’oiie. Ifia suninu"' lioliila.y of 
1870 was spent in l.ho track 1 1 the I’ruhsian 
army, and his Christmas n Paris, when 
tho Conimuno wa.s besiogi d there by tho 
republican army, Always a Btatmcli idiern! 
in politics, he unsncccBBfnlly oonti'nlorl 
Ilortl'ord against Mr. l.i'tlmr’ Balfour in 
1880, 
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liowon died taiddciily near Moii-v on 
8 April 1001, wliilo on a hioyclo tour in thu 
Goto d’Or with his Iricnd Mr. .latnoa Bryoo. 
J[o was buried at Uiu'rory. Tlie bulk ot liis 
property lio bocpjo,itho(l to the .'■cliool. 
llo had ])i'evioiialy added two aoi'PH 
to tiu) playing fielda at his own cxpoiiae. 
Ho was unmarried. Hr. Wood, thn 
fonrtli and last headmaaiei' under vvliom 
Bowen Hoi'ved at Harrow, oredited him 
with ‘ Attio versatility and iSjjartan 
simplicity.’ 

[Afoinoir hy hia ni'XJhew, (.lio Rev. the lion. 
W. B. Bowen 1903, with many oi his cs.saya 
and songs, togetlier villi his ovidence before 
the Royal Oommis.sion on Hecondary Educa- 
tion in 1894; Mr. ,lamoa Bryce’s admirable 
sketch in his 8tudi(". in Contomporary Bio- 
graphy 1903, pp. 343-G3; Harrow School, 
ed. E. W. Jlowson and O. 'I'ownaond Warner, 
1898, passim.] 

BOWLER, IJENRX ALEXANDER 
(1824-1903), painter, son of Charlc.s and 
Frances Amis Bowler, wa.s born in Ken- 
sington on 30 Nov, 1824. After being 
educated at privnlo schools lie studied art 
at Leigh’s Wcliool and the Govenunoufc 
School of Design at Somersoi. Ifouso. In 
18C1 ho was appointed headmaster ol tlio 
Stourbridge School of Art, but wa.s soon 
transferred to a teaching appointmont in 
tlio sohool at Somorset ITonse, where ho 
had received liis training, in 185(> he was 
appointed an insiieetor in tho science and 
art department, and in 1870 became 
as.sistant director for art at South Kon- 
Hington. From 18(il 1o 189!) ho was 
teaeher of perspoclivo at tho Royal 
Academy. Ho also lield important posts 
in organising tlie international exhibitions 
of 1802 and subseefuent yeans. From 
1847 to 1871 ho exhibited ton jiictnrea, 
mostly landscape,'!, at tlie Royal Aeadoray, 
and others at tho British Institution and 
elsewhere. A water-colour hy him, ‘ Luc- 
combe Chine, Isle of Wight,’ is in tho 
Vir/i.oria ami Alliert Mirsoiira, awl tho 
figure of Joan Gonion, among the mosaic 
dcoorationa of the aoulh court of tho 
inuBBuiu, was executed from his design. 
He retired from the scieuoo and art depart- 
ment in 1891. Ho died on 6 Aug. 190.'!, 
and was buried at Konaal Green. On 
4 Aug. 1853 ho married .Ellen Archer 
yU'ohor, daughter of Thomas Archer, J.P., 
vicar of Wliitohuroh, Bucks, and bad 
throe sons and one daugliter. 

[Victoria and Albert Musouin, Catalogue 
of Water-Coloui' Painting, s, 1908; Graves’s 
Royal Academy and British -Institution 
Exliibliors ; private infovraation.] M. 11. 
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BOYCE, «ibRDBF,RT WILLIAM (1863- 
1911), patliologist and liygii'uist, bom on 
22 April 1863 at Osborne 'reri'acc, Clapham 
Road, London, was sc'eond son of Robert 
Homy Boyce, originally nl Carlow, Iri'land, 
an ougineor w'ho w.is at one, tiuu' princijial 
surveyor ol Bridsh diploinatie .'mil eonsuiar 
buildings in Gliiiui, by hi.s wile Ijouisa, 
daughter of Dr. Noligan, a incdicid piacti- 
tioner in Alldoiio. 

After attending a xu'eparatoi’y school 
at Rugby, and then a sclioul in I’.triH, where- 
an aunt, Henrietta Boyce, resided, Hubert 
began tho .study of raedieino at Univeraity 
College, Loudon. He graduated M.B. in 
1889 at Loudon University, and in 1892 
was axipointed aasiatant profesBor of pallio- 
logy at Univeraity College. In the same 
year ho pnblisiiod ‘ A Text-book of Morbid 
Histology ’ and made important con 
tributiouB to tho research work of tho 
laboratory. In ISIH ho was appointed to 
the newly endowed chair of pathology in 
University College, Jjjvorjiool, then a 
constituent, ot the VicUnia University, 
Manchestor. At Livc'rpool lie quickly 
organised a laboratory of Hciontiflo patho- 
logy on modern lines. In 1898 his dopart- 
niont of pathology was instaUed in a thio 
building erc'cted for it, and at the sairio 
time ho was appointed bacteriologist to 
tho Liverpool ciori)oratioii. 

Moamvhilo in tho senate of iJm college 
ho poworfully advocat('d tho dovclopment 
and expansion of tiro oollego into a fully 
equipped and self-oenired university, 
an officer botli of tho collogo and of tho 
municipality he was able in tho doubh; 
capacity offeetnalixi' to ])i'omote tho early 
success of Liverpool University, which was 
finally established ill 1002. Jf'our endowed 
chairs in tho new university owed Ihoir 
creation mainly to ffiin, namely, tho.se of 
bio-ohcmisliy, of tropical modieino, of com- 
parativo pathology, and of modioal entomo- 
logy, as well as tho imivorsity lectnreship 
on tropical medicine. 

In 1807 Boyce visitexl Canada with tho 
Briti.sh AsHooiation as a secretary to the 
soctiou of physiology. Thoiicelorth he 
chcrishod tho ideal of bringing tho dominion 
and tho homo country into cJoaer relations. 
By his influence a fellowship for young 
medical graduates from tho colonies was 
endorwd in the Liverpool University. In 
1898 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, urged 
the sohool of medicine at TJverijool to 
establish a department for the special study 
of tropical disoases. Accordingly Boyce, 
in oonpmetioa with (Sir) Alfred Jones 
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[q. V. tiuppl. II], founded (ho liverpool 
School of 'L'ropioal fttedieiue, of whicli (iSiv) 
Konald Rosa beeaiuo dii color, a ))os>t wliich 
waa soon associatetl wrlh an endowed oluiir 
at tho uuiverbity. hi 1001 Iloyco took 
t(io lead in orgnniauig with an unfailing 
opdmiam a ecrica ol expeditions sent by 
tlio school to the tropics to investigaio 
diseasofi in their habitat there. Jii siv 
years thovo wore despatched seventeen ex- 
peditions, wiiioh, tJiough costly in lilo and 
monejq were lieli in Irmliid knowledge. 
In 1005 Iloyee wont hiiu&olt to Now UrU.ina 
and Tiiitish Ifmiduras tu oxainino cpidcmic.s 
ot yellow fever, 

ISoyce’s zealous oliorta 'wero generally 
recognised. Ifo was niado a tellow ot 
Univevbity Oollege, Ijondou. In 1U02 he 
was elected ICK.iS. In 1000 ho was 
knighted. Ho beoamu a moinbor of the 
Alrioan advisory board of the, eolonial 
office, and servod on the loyal eoiuniisHioua 
ou sewage disposal and ou tuberculosis. 

In September 1000, ttfiov a spell ol u.xccp- 
tionally lioavy work, ho auft'ered a stroke 
ot paralysis, but, after a year partially 
reauiued Uiu university wort, although ho 
was ponnaiiciitly eri[)pled. In 1909 lio 
visited the West IndieH to report nt tho 
instimoo of the governmeut on yellow 
{over, and in 1910 lie went (o West Africa 
for the like purpose. In Ids enforced with- 
drawal from laboratoiy work ho sought 
to arovwo sympathy with tho problems 
of tropical sanitation by writing for the 
general render accounts of tho bearing of 
recent biological diacoveries on (he health 
and pvoaxH'i'ity ol tropical cominmdtieK. 
His’MoaqiiiioorMan’ (1909; ilrdcdit. 1910), 
‘ Health Progress iitul Administration in 
tho Weai, ludiea ’ ( l!)10 ; 2ud edit. 1010), imd 
‘Yellow Hover and its Jh'ovention ’ (1911) 
ail influonced public oj)inion. Tho latest 
of hia projcclH wtw the formation at 
Liverpool of a bureau of yellow fever, 
Tho lirat nuorber of its bulletin was sent 
to press just bofore his death. He died of 
an npoploctio seizuro on It) Juno 101 1, at 
Park Lodge, Oroxteth Road, Liverpool, and 
was burietl at Bobingtou cemetery, Wirral, 
Oheshiro. 

Boyeo married in 1901 Kato Ethol, 
[d. 1902), daughter of Willitun Johnston, 
a Liverpool Hhipowner, of Woodsloo, Brom- 
lioi'ough, Oheohire, find loft issue ono 
daughter. 

Tho Bueeoss of tho Liverpool School of 
Tropical Modioino was tho aim and reward 
of iBoyou’a later life. Besides tho worloi 
mentioned, Boyce wrote many papers on 
pathology and tropical sanitation from 1902 


onwards for tiro Royal Palhological and 
oilior seicnliiio aoeieties, and li(3 ^vf^^ joiiili 
author with Dr. ,1. 11, Abriiiii oi ‘ Hand- 
book ol Anafoinioal Pathology,’ pidiliohed 
in 1895. 

I'L'lio 'I'iuieB, 19 Juno lUU ; I’l'oc. Rny.dSoe, 
obit, notioos, 1911 ; iinviito uilornuition. | 

BOYD, Sru THOMAS JAMIESOnViSi’s- 
1902), lord piovosi, ol Rdiulnugh, born 
on 22 Poll. 1818, was son of John Boyd, 
merchant, ol Edmbnrgb, by liis wile Armo, 
cUiighler ot 'rhomas Jiiuntwou. At an 
early age lio enlered the publishing liouao 
ol Oliver & Boyd, ot wdiieh his uuele, 
Goorgo Boyd, waa a pariiwr ; wlu'U ho 
retired from businoa.a in 1898 he liad boon 
head of tho firm for a (piarier of a century. 
Long II promiiusnl, momi)er of tho Mereliant 
Company of lOdinburgh, ho was elooic'd 
master in 1809, and ludd tho office twice 
aubsoqucntly. In llua rapacity ho wan 
eliiolly rcapouHiblo for tlio soliome liy whicli 
tho ccluealional foimdalioiw ol tho cm'ijora- 
tion wore rofoimod. T'ho rdumiiiig .'Hchc'ino, 
which was described in a }iaper read liy 
Boyd boforo tho Briliali AsBocudiou in 
Edinburgh in 1871 and aubsoquonlly 
publislied, provided for tho eonvorsiou of 
tho bnildinga of the four luwjulids (iieovgo 
Wsison’s, James Gillespio’n, DamelStewart’n, 
and tho Meiohant Maiden llonpiinl) into 
day seliools ; cqioned fo eompelition pm- 
Bontatioufi to tho Louiulaiiou ; oslablinhed 
buisarioH and iravoJlitig Hi'liolawhips, na 
well ns indusirial ucIiooIh for no,gleeUi(l 
Edinburgh rhildron ; find endowed a uhuir 
in I'klinlmrgh Uuivmsity to eouqileio tho 
eommoreiid aidu ol llu) odueaiion given in 
tho Morehant selioobi. Tho Helieme was 
approved by tho goveruuumt, and a pro- 
visional oi’tlor was issued in .Inly 1870, under 
tho rceout Beoltisli Educaiional Etidow- 
incut Act. bringing it iuio operitlion. It 
worked cfficionily and waa (akon au a 
niodol by tho English endo\Yed sehuol com- 
raiHBionora. In roeogniiion of hia Hervices 
a marble bust of Boyd, by WilUam Brodie, 
R.y.A. Iq, v.J, was proBouted to his wil'e in 
July 187 ‘ 2 , and a portrait by (lii.o Ijiyde, 
It.iS.A., was plaeotl in tho M,er(ihaiit Hall, 
Boyd was also insiruiumdal in ju'omoiing 
another groat Edinburgh instiintiou, tho 
building of tho Now Royal Iniivmary ou tho 
woBfc side of tlio Mondow Walk, the largesi, 
and host oqtiippod hospital in Europe. Ho 
was ohainnau of Um cuimniitoo which 
vaisod foe iho pur])03o S20,0t)()l., n larger 
sum than had over boon sub, scribed in 
tho city for a bonovokint jmrpoao, T’ho 
foundation stono was laid by King 
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Edward VII, when Princo o[ Wales, in 
the autumn of 1870, and (ho Iniiklings 
wore formally opniod on 29 Oct. 1879. 
Boyd’s notable servicoa woro aoknowleclgod 
by (ho presentation, at a public moeiin^ on 
11 Oct. 1880, of a maible bust by Brodio 
(now standing in the vestibule ot tlio 
building opposilo that of Provost Drum- 
mond, foimdor oi (ho old iiiRrmary of 
1741), with an inscription by Sir lloborl, 
Chri.stwon. 

Boyd wa.s clectocl lord yjrovost of Edin- 
burgh in 1877, was ro-oleotcd in 1880, and 
hold oflieci till the end of 1882. During his 
provoslahip the now Edinburgh dock, 
heith, was opened by tho Duko of Edin- 
burgh on 20 July 1881. In tho following 
month, when Queen Victoria hold a review 
of Scottish voluntoora, Boyd, who was 
hon, colonel of iho Queen’s Edinburgh 
regiment, wna Icnightcd by her (25 Aug.). 
As a cuialor of Edinburgh Univenaity from 
1870 to 1885, as a commis.sionor for noiihern 
lighthouses, 1877-82, a coinmiHsioner for 
Scottish Educational Endowments, 1882-9, 
and as ohairuuin fur bni years of 1 ho Scottish 
Eishory Boaid, ho also did naoful work. 
After rolinqnishiiig all other public dulioa, 
ho ooniinued to act as direolor of tlio 
Union Bank of Soot hind and of tho Scottish 
Provident Institution till within a fow 
months of lus death. Boyd was E.It.S. of 
Edinburgh and a D.L. and J.P. lie died 
at 41 Moray Plnoo, Edinburgh, on 22 Aug. 
1902, and rueoivod a publio finioml at the 
Dean cemetery. Ho married on 6 Juno 
1 844 Mary Ann, daughter of John Ferguson, 
surgeon, of Edinburgh, She died on 21 Feb. 
1900, leaving two sons and six daughters, 

[Foaler’a Baronclngo and Knightage ; 
Burke’s Peerage; Who’'J Who, 1902; The 
Times, 23 Ang. 1902 ; Sootsrnan, 30 Oct. 
1879, 12 Oct. 1880, 23 and 27 Aug. 1902; 
Eduoational Iloapital Refocin •, (ho Scheme of 
tho Edinburgh Mcichant Company, 1871 ; 
James Grant’s Old and Now Edinburgh, 
id. 288 Boq. ; 111. Bond. Nows, 27 July 1872 
(rvitliroproductinnof bust) ; Graphic, 10 Sept. 
1881 (pnrtriut).! G. L® G. N. 

BOYLE, Sra OOURTBNAY EDWARD 
(18‘15~1901 ), permanent soorotary of the 
bo.ard of traclo, born on 21 Oot. 1845 in 
Jamaica, where his father waa then 
stationed, was elder son of Captain Oaven- 
dieh Spencer Bosdo, 72nd regiment. His 
mother was Roso Susan, daughter of Col. 
C. C. Alexander, R.E. Vioo-admival Sir 
Coui'fconay Boyb (1770-1844) waa his 
grandfather, andfEdward Boyle, seventh 
earl of Cork, his great-grandfather. His 
younger brother is Sir Cavendish Boyle, 
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K.O.M.G., nt one tiino governor of Now- 
foundl.md and MauniiuH. Ho was edu- 
cated at Chartcrhou.sG, where ho was at 
once a good olasaioal scholar and captain 
of (ho cimkot XI. A Latin sjjoeoh which 
he made at nohool bofnio leaving for 
Oxford attracted tho notice of Thackeray, 
who wan present on (lie ooea.sum as an old 
C.artliu»ian. Boylo gained an open puuor 
fltudonlship at Christ Church, whioli was 
supplomonted by an exhibition from his 
acbool. Ho brought to Oxford wide 
scholarship and an extraordinary mornory 
for classical quotations, but only took a 
second class in moderations and a third class 
in literm humanioros. He cbcrislicd intcr- 
e.st3 outside the schools. Ho played in the 
University orickel XI against Cambridge in 
1866-7, proving himaoll ‘ a splendid field 
at point,’ * a pretty u.sofal bat,’ and 
‘an oxcclicnt wickot keeper ’ (Hayoarth). 
He was also a lino racquet player, 
representing Oxford against Cambridge in 
tennis in 186C-7, and ho hold tho silver 
racquet for tennis for .some you rs. iSoon after 
leaving Oxford, Lord Hponcor, to whom ho 
was related and who was viceroy of Ireland 
in Gladstone’s first, administration, 1808- 
1874, look him on his staff in Dublin, first 
as assistant private secretary and then as 
priv.T,to aeorctary. Afi,er acting as assistant 
inspector of the English local government 
board from 1 873, ho was appointed in 1876 
inspector tor the eastern counties. In 1882, 
when Lord Siionoer went back to Ireland 
as viceroy, Boyle, still holding his inspeotor- 
.ship, again beoarns hia private aeoretary, 
and waa on tho soeno of the Plinsjiix Pai'k 
murders almost immediately after they 
had taken place. In 1885 he received the 
O.B. and was made aesistant saorotary to 
the local government board. In the follow- 
ing year ho was appointed by Mr. Mundafia, 
then president of tho board of trade, to be 
assistant acorota,ry in charge of the raihvay 
department, which, under his aiiporintend- 
once, engaged in much important work. 
As the result of prolonged inquiry there 
was a complete rovision of railway rates 
and tolls, and tho Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of 1883 and tho Regulation of Railways 
Act of 3889 woro passed. The regulation 
of oloctiio lighting and traction also dates 
from this period and, advised by Lord 
Kelvin, Boyle was responsible officially 
for settling the standards of measurement 
in electricity and for preparing the re- 
quisite legislation. Another important 
matter with whioh he was ooncerned and 
in whioh he look groat interest was the 
establishment of the National Bhysioal 
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Laboratory. In 181)2 ha iww meulo a, 
K.O.B. and in 1803 ho was promotud to bo 
|)oriuaneni secretary ol the board of trade. 
That post lie hold til) his Hutldon doatli at 
his London vesidenee, 1) Oranvillo Place, 
on 19 May 1901. While ho was liead of tlio 
board of U'ado tlio present coiniiioicial 
intclligouoo branch first oamointo oxistenco; 
ho was ohairinan of the inter-doparf menial 
oonnnitteo whicli ivas appointed to considei' 
the Hubjeot. 

As an odloiat Iloylo isms a veiy hard 
worker, eoiuiiif' to liis olfieo at alniormaUy 
early luuirs. llo was dear and practical 
and' a irr'cal, believer in melliod. as la shown 
by hts litllo liook.s, ‘J finis on (ho (londuot 
of Business, I’nhiio and Privalo’ (1900) 
and ‘Method ami Org.uiisation in Bunim‘,ss’ 
(foot). Ho made a, very Rood oliair- 
man of a committoe. llin feish dcHCont 
may aociount for his versatility. Ife tvas 
not only a atroUfi; and eapablo ollicial 
blit a aoLoIai' with nuich aptitude for 
writing in prose and vorao, a tuan ol socioty 
with a groat gift for aftet-dimior apoakiug, 
and a rii>urlHiuaii. ilo kept up his iutori'.st 
ill criokot ill lal.or life, udvocatiiig cricket 
reform in ‘Thu Times’ under tiio jisou- 
doriym of ‘An Old Blue.’ Fishing was 
his favonritn sport in later life, and whi'n at 
the boai'il of trade ho ivorkod hard for the 
improvomcjit of tho saliuou fishing laws 
and was largely rosponsiblo lor a royal e.om- 
iniLisioii on the subject. ILo edited in 1901 
‘ Mary Boyle, Iwr Book,’ autobiogriipliical 
.sketoiioa by an aunt. He, married in 1870 
Lady Muriel (Jampbull, daughter of (he 
second earl of Cawilot, but left, no cliildren. 
Ho was buried at Hiiiujiton, Middle.si'x, 

[Tlui 'L'inios, 21 May 1991 ; Wii, don’s 
Grickehir’s Aliniuuiek, 1902, p, Ivin ; llay- 
gartli’s Wcores aiul Uioi'r.iphicH, i.x. 99 ; Ami, 
Rep;. 1901, obituary j pniato iaforniatiou. | 

C. P. J,. 

BOYLE, Km BDWAltO, lirst baronet 
(1848--1909), legal wvitor, born in IjOiidon 
on 6 Sepit. 1848, wa.s cldor son of Edward 
O’Boylc, civil engineoi', of London, by his 
wife Eliza, daiightof of JaiuuH Guriioy of 
Cullodon, Norfolk. Ho was odiicatod 
privately for i,)w army, but linally became 
a sui'voyor, and was elected a fellow of the 
Hurveyors’ Institution in 1878, After Rome 
twenty yearn’ pniclioo of that profes- 
aion, ho forsook it for the bur, to wdiieh ho 
wan cidlod at tho Inner Temple on 17 Nov. 
1887. Ilo rapidly acquired a Inorativo 
practice as an expert in rating and com- 
pensation cases, utilising tho exjiorioneo 
gained in Ids former profession, and took 
silk in 1898. Interesting hiiusolf in polities, 


ho eonlested as a con.sorvalivo HastincM 
in 1900 and Ryo in 1903 iinsiiecessfiilly. 
rio was ereided a bavonet on 14 flee,. 190 1. 
Ill the arbitration as to (ho jnireliaso by 
tho Sliaila Settlement, s goveriimeiit of (ho 
Tanjong Pagar Dock tjonpiany in 1 905 
Boyle, acted as t,he ai'bi(i'a(or nomiiuded by 
tho eomjiaiiy muLei' Llie authorily of a 
s)ieeial oidiiianco (Straits Sotlleiueuts f)rdi- 
naiiee vii. ol 190.5, s. ii.). At I, he tjeiieiul 
eleelioii in Jam 190() lie was lelmned M.B 
(or Taimlon. fll-lu'.dlh eimpii'lled his ro- 
iirement irom ]),u‘liaiiient in 1909. Ilo 
travelled widely and was a F.R.(!.S. lie 
died at liis Hoiulon resideiiee, (b! l^ueen’K 
Halo, on 19 March 1909. Poriraita by (he 
Hon. John Collier and in tho rohen of a JC.C. 
by llorbort (Jlivier nro in tho posaossion of 
his Ron, w'lio proseuled a lepliea of (ho 
latter picture to (lie Surveyors’ Inslitid ion. 

Boyio ruarriod out 8 March 1 874 Coiwlnneo 
Jane, younger dauglder of IVilliatu Rniidit, 
J.l’., of Kensington J’ark riiii'dons, senior 
partner of Knight & Sous. aoa|i miuuilao- 
l,iiror.s, of Silvertown, K, ami h.wl issue a 
won, Edward (5. 12 June 1878), who wue- 
ceeded him jii tiie baronolcy, and a dauglder. 

Boyle was joint aul.lior of three imjioj'- 
taiit legal IroalmoH; 1. ‘ Princiiile.i of 
Rating,’ wil.h (I. irimiphroyn Davic'i, 1900; 
2ad oilit. 190.5. 2. ‘ Hallway and Canal 

'PralTU!,’ witii 'J'lionias Waghorn (d. I I lee. 
1911), 3 vela. 1901. 3. ‘‘The Law ami 

Practico of Cmiijii'iiKal ion,’ wilh Thomas 
Waghorn, 1903. 

|Tlui Times, 20 March 1999; liurkii'ti 
Peerage, 1999; |,i,w Cist, 1908; Dod’s Pnr- 
linnu'idary Companion, 1997; pviv«(e iiifor- 
malion.] C. IC .\. B. 

B(lYf,E, CEOKCE 1)AVII>(1H2K 1901), 
doan of iSidhibury, hoi'u at Fdinlmrgli, 
on 17 May 1828, was cldesl oliild of Havlii 
Boyle, Ijord Boyle [ip v,], Hcultish judge, 
by bis Boeonil wife, Camilla Catherini', 
oldest daughter of David Kmytlie of 
Motliveii, Lord Methven. As ‘a sniall. 
shy ohild’ ho aaw Sir Walter Kool.l. in hi.s 
lalhor’B study {lifoolkcUonii, )). 2). (ildn- 
catod first at Edinburgh Academy and by 
a private tutor, ho wont in 1813 (o Clmrler- 
houso. In June 1840 lie midrie.iilaliid at 
Exeloi College, Oxford, ivenl. iido rewi- 
dcnco in April 18.17, and graduated B.A. 
in 1851, M.A. in 18,53. In Condon, aa ut 
Edinburgh, faiuily conueotioiiM brought 
liim, while a sohoolhuy, (lu- aequiujitiuiee 
of pei'.son.s of literary diatinctUvn and he 
develoiied a preeoriioUH interest in the 
Oxford movement; but tlui iufiuenoe of 
John Canipbell Bhairj) [q. v,], ifhom he 
met first in 183B, and wdio became a lifcknig 
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frioud, proHia-ved him ti'oin jjartisanf-liip 
(ot. his ri'ciollcctions of iSluiirp in Priiiciiial 
Siiuirp rind his Prieiids, ]S88). Ovdaiiiod 
deiiooii ill 1863 and priest m 1851. Boyle 
17ns from 1853 till 1867 ourato of Kiddcr- 
minstPT under Thomas Leph Claughtou 
[q. V. Suppl. I], and Iruni 1857 lo 1860 
oi Haglcy. In 1860 ho ‘ had throe ollow 
of new 7vork at once’ and ho chose the 
incumbency of St. Miohaers, llanriawortli, 
Binniiighani {Itccolledions, p. 203). Ho 
entered into the public life of Birmingham, 
e.spcoially on its educational side, was 
a governor of King Edward VJ’.s 
seliool, and numbered amongst his friends 
men differing .as widely as John Henry 
Nowinan, Goorgo Dawson, and Robert 
William Dale. In 1867 Boyle became 
vioar of Kidderminster, whore lie won 
uuiver.sal confidence. He was chairman of 
the first school board for Kidderminster, 
acted as arbitrator in an industrial dispute, 
promoted the building of an infirmary, and 
greatly dovolo])ed the church schools. 

In 1880 Boylo was appointed dean of 
Salisbury. A sum of 1 4,0001. was spent on 
the oaliicdral under his direction. His 
love of literature and his acquaintnnoe with 
men of aflisirs e.onUnucd to widen his 
intorortts (of. (Jiiant-Duw, Notes from a 
Dimj, 1880-8, i. 119-21). On ooclesias> 
tioal controversy, in which he took no active 
part, ho oxeroised a moderating iniluonco. 

I to died suddenly of heart faihu'o at Salis- 
bury on 21 March 1901 . Ho married, in 
1 861, Mary Christiana, daughter of William 
Rollins of Hiigloy, and left no issue. A 
mural tablet and a windoiv to hia memory 
are in Salisbiuy Catliedral, and a portrait 
in oils in iho Ohnreh. Houso, Salisbury. 

Boyle edited irith notes ‘ Characters and 
Episodes of the Groat Eohollion, selected 
from the History and Autobiography of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon ' (1889), and 
also published a small volume on ‘ Salis- 
bury Cathedral’ (1897). In his 'Recol- 
lections ’ (1895, wiih poj'trait) ho gives a 
full aocomit of his int(,;rcour.se with men of 
letters and affairs. 

1 BoyLo’s Kecollootioiia, 1895 ; The Times, 
22 Maroli 1901 ; Chiartlian, 27 Maroli 1901, 
12 Nov. 1902 ; Eostor’.'i Almimi 0.x<m. ; private 
information. I A. R. B. 

BOYLE, RICHARD YICARS (1822- 
1908), civil engineer, born in DuUin on 
14 Alaroh 1822, was third son of Vicars 
Armstrong Boylo of that city, a descendant 
of a branch of the Boyles of Kclbum, 
Ayrshire, who h.ad migrated to tho north 
of Ireland in tho soveuteonth century. 
His mother was Sophia, eldest daiighlor 


Boyle 

of David Conrtiipy of Dublin. After 
education at a private school and two 
years’ sorvico on the trigonometrical sur- 
vey of Ireland he bcoame a jiupil to 
Charles Blacker Vignoles [q. v.]. On the 
c.xpiralioii of Iris articles ho was engaged on 
railway eonstruction in Ireland, at first as 
iissistatit to William Dnrgim fq. v.], who 
employed liim on the Bellast and Aimagli 
a7id -Uuljlin and Drogheda r.ailways. In 
1845, under Sir John Benjamin Macjiciil 
|(|. V.], he surveyed aiuJ laid out iin.rt of t.he 
Great Southern and Western railway, and in 
1846-7 was chief engineer for the Longford 
and Sligo railway. In tho autumn of 1862 
he laid out railways and waterworks in 
Spain as chief aasistan t to George Willoughby 
Hemans (son of the poete.ss). 

In 1853 he was aiipointed a distrie.t 
eughieer on the East Indian railway. 
At first ho was stationed at Patna, and was 
tlionce. transtorrod to Arrah (Shahabnd), 
At, tho outbreak of tho Indian mutiny, 
Boyle honourably distinguished himself. 
'When, toM'ards the end of July 18,67, the 
native troops in the oanionmoiit.s at Dina- 
pore, about twenty-five miles from .Arrah, 
imiiinied and deserted, Boyle fortified a 
detached two-story Iiouse, fifty feet square 
standing in tho Bamo compound as his own 
private residence, and provisioned it to 
withstand a siege. II ere on Sunday, 20 July, 
sixteen Europeans and about forty Sildra 
took refuge, and tho following morning 
the mutineers, having crossed flic river Son 
and taken poasesflion of Arjah, be, sieged the 
littlo garrison. But, thanks to the courage 
and fidelity of the Sikhs, the inmates 
defended tho house successfully rrgainst 
about 3000 men until sunset on 2 August, 
when tho approaoh of the relieving foroo, 
under Major (Sir) Vincent Eyre [q. v.], from 
Buvar drew off tho rebels and left the 
besieged free. Boylo was thereupon ap- 
])ointed field-officer to Ejrte’s force, and was 
engaged iurestoring broken communications 
and bridges. A few days latei' ho wa,s dis- 
abled by a kick from a horse. When soine- 
what recovered he was .summoned to 
Calcutta, and travelling down the Ganges 
in the steamer River Bird was wracked 
on tho Sundorbunds. jilftor a .sea-trip to 
Penang and Singapore to recruit his health, 
he returned to Arrah early in 18.68. For 
his services Boylo i-eceivod the mutiny 
medal and a grant of land near Arrah. In 
1868, after leaving tho East Indian railway 
company, ho booaine a first-olass executive 
onginoer in the- Indian public iporks dopart- 
insnt, but wM soon reoalled to England 
by privato affairs. He rvas made C.S.I. in 
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186!). From 1872 to 1877 ho w.is in Jiipau 
aa oiiginner-in-chi of I'or Iho iinporial Ja)»inof.o 
railways. With Erigliah as.siH(iinfa ho laid 
out an oxteiiaivo riyatom of i'aihvay.s in 
J.ap.an .and left about aovonty iniloR of com- 
pleted lino in lull woi'kinf; order. 

To tho Inslitutiou of Civil Eirgiiicera, of 
which ho hccamo an aaanoiato on 10 .Jan. 
18.64 and member on 14 Feb. 1860, he pre- 
flcnted in 1882 a paper on tlio Rokngo river 
bridge, Japan {Pivc. £nsl. G.E. l.’cviii. 216). 
He joined the Inalitntion of Eleclrie.il 
Engineers in 1874. On reiiihig in 1877 
from profeaaional worlv ho spent nmoh linn' 
in tr.'i,vellin", IJo died at 15 Stanhopo 
Terrace, 1 linle Parlr, on 15 ,lan. 1008, and was 
bnri(.'<l at Jvonaal flrcon. Ho married in 
18.63 Eloonoi'o Anno, dfnightor of W. Hack 
of Dieppo, ;i,nd h.ad ia.suo ono Bon who died 
in intanoy. 

I Mm. Vron. [nat. Civ. Eng. clxxiv. ; Bio- 
Rraydiot, May 1308 ; C. Ball, ITifitovy of the 
Judian Mutiny, ii. ; Ci. T), Midlenou’s Kecro- 
ationfi of an Indian Offioiid, 1803.] 

W. F. S. 

BBABAZON, HERCULES BRABA- 
ZON (1921-] 906), puintor, born in Paris 
on 27 Nov. 1821, was younger sou of 
Horonlos Sharpo, of Blacldialls, Durham, 
and of Oaklancls, Bat.tio, Su.sros:. His 
mothor was Ann, daughlor of Sir Anihony 
Bmbazon, firsi. barouol, of Now Park, co. 
Mayo ; Sir Capol Molynonx, fourlh hnronoi, 
wins hnr imolo. llin childhood was p.assatl 
atDomoii-s, Nortliiam, and ho wiwoducatcfl 
first at Dr. Hooker’s pvivaio Bchool. From 
1835 to 1837 ho was at IlaiTovv, and aiior 
pur.suing hifj oduoation .abroiul, mostly at 
(Jenovii, pi'oonodcd in 1810 to Trinity 
Collogo, Cainbi'klgc, whore ho gradnaU'd 
B.A. in ISU and M.A, in 181,8. ,ta 1817 
lio Hucoeodecl hi.s elder hroilior, William, 
in tho Brahazon nstatos, Ballinanloo, co. 
Galway ami lioscommon, and Brab-azon 
Park, 00 . Mayo, and, tindor tho will of Ida 
jnothor’Hhrotli.or,iSirWilUain .Tohn Brabazon, 
second baronet {d. 24 Oct. 18*10), took tho 
surname of Brahazon. On tho death of 
his father in 1858 ho inhoritad tho Suiisox 
property at Oaklands. 

From J841 to 1847 Brah.a'/,on studied 
art in Boino. At a later period he rcooivod 
aomo leaaons in painting from J. H. D’Egvillo 
and from Alfred Eripp, to whom ho attri- 
buted much of hiij facility in handling 
colour, Hia ohiof training, howovor, was 
acquired from his praotioo of copying 
wator-coloura by tho oarlier masters of Uio 
British school and from the habit, con- 
tinued throughout hia lifo, of making 
rapid coloru' notes, transcript, a into his 


own languago rather tlum eopioa, of his 
f.avourilo jviiiil iiig.s in )iidilio and private 
collections l)y Velasquez, Tumor, IP-ju- 
brandt, Hals, llnardi, Tinlorello, Walleiin, 
Ilclam'oL'c, and otlie-r iulists. Ilin earlior 
.and careful hkotclios from naluro sliow 
tho iulliionco of Cox, Do )Vint, niul Muller, 
.and Bomolime, <if RuhIcIu, wilh whom 
ho travelled and pidnlod iiiFinneo; but 
as ho gained in eonfklenoc and colour 
seimo, he woi'li:e(l moi’o and more in tho 
m.aimer of 'J'urucr’.s later okeloliea, making 
a tree use of body colour, lie Avaa a keen 
traveller, and Iroiu frequent tours in Italy, 
Franee, iSp.aiii, iSvvil.zeilaiul, Mgyih, ai'ul 
from a visit to India in 1876, brou;dit b.iek 
storo.s of nkotchew in which ho iiiiiied alw.ays 
id. froshncaa of impression, handling iiia 
colour with diroe, tiiesH and wil,h iiii ontiro 
avoidance of elaboration. 

Brahazon always set. a high valno on hi.s 
own work, hut. it was not till ho roiiohod 
tho ago of Bcwonty that ho wins induced 
to e.k'hibit or soil his drawiiigfi. In 
Novondier ]8!)1 ho wan elooied a member 
of tlic Now English Art Club, and fi'om 
tlmt ye.ir till hiii doatli uaa a eonnfcant 
oxhihi'tor. Ilia work appoared also at Iho 
oxhihitionii of tho I’asli'l .Society and tho 
Internatiunal Sodel.y. In Deccmlior 1802 
he yielded In Mr. .1. ,S, iSargent’s por.masion, 
and licid an e.xiiibilion ol his p.iinfings at 
tho (Imipil (lalJery. In a proliitory nolo 
(o tho eatalogUD Mr. Sargout Raid ‘ 'I'ho 
gift of colour, togothor witli an oxrpiisito 
KWUiiUvenoiw to hnpiwsioim of Natiivo, him 
boro boon tlio constant ineonlivo, and 
tho immunity from “ piclnre rnnking ” has 
gone far to keep iiureoplion dolioale and 
ox eei I tioi i cun v i ucing. ’ 

l.rabazim wa,s also an ardent pianist, 
witli a rare faoihiy for reading ihkI render- 
ing tho most diHionlt mu.sio at sight. In 
his villago of iSedlnscomho (to tlie north of 
llanlings) ho wa,s a model l.anclloi'd, and (u 
his frionds in private lifo was unfailing in 
doods of kinduoBs and goodwill. During 
hia last two yo.avs ho was eonfiued iti 
his rooms at Oaklanda, whoro Iio died, iiii- 
marvied, on 14 May 1906. Ho waa Imrioil 
in .Scdloacotulioi olmrnhyard.. I'ixamploa 
of hia wafcor-ooloura nVo in tliO Ta,to 
Gallery, tho BritlHli Musoum, tlio public 
gaUoriu.s at Dublin and lOdinImrgh, and 
tlio Motropolil an Musomn, Now York. 
Moinorial exhibil.ions of lii,H work wore 
hold at tho (joupil (Jallory in November 
1006 ami at tlio Hanlinga Mimenm in 
.Fobeuary 1907, tlio latter o.xhiliition being 
under tho atiapicos of tho Haal.inga and 
St. Loonartls Mnsoum Aasociation, of wliioli 
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Brabazon was an active vioe-prosident for 
fifteen yoara. 

Brabazon’a folios, contaiiiiiig over two 
thousand drawings, lyere bequeathed to 
Ha niccc, Mrs. Harvey Brabazon Combo, 
who has converted an old titliobavn at 
Sedlescoinbe into a Brabazon Gallery open 
daily to the public. An oil portrait of 
Brabazon and a charcoal sketch of his 
head, both by Mr. J . S. Sargent, R.A., are 
in the posso.ssiou of Mr. Harvey Combe. 

[Goupil Givll. B.vluh. Oat. (with prefatory 
note by J. S. Sargent, li.A.), 1892 ; Goupil 
Gall. Memorial Exhib. (with an essay by F. 
Wodmoro), lOOti ; biographic, al notice in Gat. 
of Nat. Gall, of Brit. Art ; 'Che Studio, 
XXXV. 9C, lOO.'j ; Art Journal, 1906, pp. C8, 
.200; Sussex Daily Nbw.s (memorial notice by 
Lord Brasaoy), 1 June 1906 ; Whitechapel 
Art Gall. E.xhib. Cat. 1903; Notes on the 
Ijil'e of 11. B. Bi-ivba/.on, by Mrs. II. B. Combe 
(tlaudbook to (lie Brabazon Gallory, Sedles- 
combo) ; Hasting-) and St. Looiiatds Ohsorvor, 
23 April 1911 (Leoturo on Brabazon to the 
East Hu-saux Art Ohib, by T. Parkin) ; priv.ato 
information from Mrs. Ilarvoy Combo and 
from Mr. G. Lowia Hind, author of a volume 
on Brabazon to bo published in 1912.] 

M. [f. 

BRADDON, Sir I3DWARJ.) NICHOLAS 
COVENTRY (1839-1904), premier of 
Taainfinia, born at Slciaduno Lodge, Corn- 
wall, on 11 Juno 1829, was tliird and 
only surviving son of Henry Braddon, 
solicitor, of nn old Cornish family, by hia 
wife Fanny, daughter of Patrick White of 
Limerick. Miss Braddon, the nuveUal, is 
his younger sister. Educated at a private 
school at Greenwich and at University 
Collogo, London, he jomed in 1847 the 
morcautile Brm of Bagshaw & Co., his 
cousins, in Calcutta ; but left them in 1864 
for oraploymonl as an assistant on the 
government railways. It was the employees 
of the railway at Pir Pointi who met the 
first shock of the Sontha! rising in July 
1865. Bcaddon’s cousin, an assistant 
engineer, was killed, and ho successfully 
brought the insurgents to jusiiee. His 
vigorous action attracted attention, and 
on 19 Oot. 1867 he was appointed an 
assistant oomiuissionor for Dooghur in the 
yonthal district. Ho was, however, aotu- 
ally sell), to Puineah to act against tho 
mutinoora, and raised a regiment of Son- 
thalf) with whioli he served under SirGeorgo 
Adnoy Vule through the Indian Mutiny, 
receiving the mutiny medal and fayourable 
mention in deBpatchoa. 

On 1 May 1892 Braddon beoatoo suporin- 
tendont of esciao and stamps in Oudh, 
and subsoiiuoatly suporintendent of trade 

von. Lsvii. — .sxJi>. II. 


stati.5tic.s (1S68). IIo was afipointed in 1868 
to inquire into tho operaiion oi tho salt lav- 
in Oudh and tho North-west Provini-es ; 
from Oot. 180.9 to .90 Juno 1871 ho com- 
bined with his substantive duties those of 
personal assistant to the financial com- 
missioner. On 1 July 1871 ho was made 
inspector-general of rogistration. In March 
1875 he was the delegate for Oudh to tho 
trado contorenoo at Allahabad. Two years 
later tho decision of the Indian government 
to abolish hia appointment came as a groat 
blow to him, and as no other em]3loyment 
was offered him he retired on a pension in 
1878, and went to hve in Tasmania, 

Here in 1879 Braddon entered tho 
House of Assembly as membei' for West 
Devon, and made his mark a,s a stalwart 
free-trader in opposition to tho ministries 
of (Sir) Adye Douglas [q.v. Suppl. Il] and 
(Sir) James Willson Agnow fq.v. Suppl. II] 
during 188.5 and i88G. On 30 Mainh 1887 
he joined an ndmini.stration in which Philip 
Oakley Fysh heoame premier while he led 
tho assoinbly as minister of lands and works 
and also of education, fu January 1888 
he represented Ta.smania at the federal 
council held at Hobart. On 29 Oot. 1888 
he resigned office to become agcnt-genoral 
for tho colony in London. In 1891 he 
was made IC.C.M.G. 

Braddon was recalled to Ta.smania in 
1893, and on 19 Deo., having re-entered 
tho assembly as member fur West Devon, 
turned out tho government whioh had 
recalled him. On 14 April 1894 he beoamo 
premier, and in this capacity in 1897 he 
represented Tasmania at Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond .Jubilee and was made a privy 
councillor. In that year he also received 
the hon. degree of LL.D. at Cambridge. 
In 1898, at the federal conference at 
Sydney, he carried a clause in the con- 
stitution bill which became known as the 
‘ Braddon blot.’ Hia term of office, durmg 
the latter part of whioh he was treasurer as 
well os premier, came to an end on 13 Oot. 
1899. 

Li 1901 Braddon was elected by a large 
majority senior member for Tasmania in 
tho first parliament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and on 10 .Deo, 1903 he was 
elected to the second parliament in tho 
iuterost of free trade. He died on 2 Fob, 
1904- at his residence, Treglith, Leith, where 
he was buried privately, though a state 
funeral was oFored, He twice married: 
first, on 24 Oot. 1867, Amy Georgina, 
daughter of William Palmer of Purneah 
(she died in, 1864, leaving six children); 
secondly, on 16 Oot. 1876, Alioe Harriet, 
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(laiiL’litCL- of JoJin H. Smifh, by whoim he 
had one flauglifor. 

Biacklon was an onthiibiaHtic sportsmaii. 
Ife was hardly popular ; liia Uull nianncvof 
Hpceoliwaa too oKon toucliod with sarcaain. 
He vvas author of ‘Life in India ’ (1872) 
and ‘Thirty Years ol Hliikar’ (1895). 

I Butkland’s Indian liiog., s.v. ; 'I'ho 'I'miea, 
;! I'VI). 1904; Mi'iiiiell’s Dioi. ol AuMlridnsian 
Hiog, ; TaHnianian Mod, (i Idli. 1001, ii. oS ; 
AVIio’h Who, 1001! ; Hmko’n t'olniii,i,l Gcailrv, 
I. ;i;!l : [tidio OOico lii'iurds; tor iipjmseia- 
tiou ol Ins work soo Au&ti'..il. C'oJiiiimnw. I'luh. 
Dob.'iius. 1004, xvni. 14: privatoinlouniitioii.l 

V. J\. II. 

HBADFOUD, 8ui IflJJWAKH KlDIdilV 
COL BO If NR, first buronot (18:10-19 11), 
Aiiplo-liidiiin administrator and eninmia- 
hi oner of the mofropnlitau ])olie.o, Ijoiidoii, 
bonion 27 July 18:i0at Hambleden Oollufte, 
I tiiokiiigluunfihirojwas seooutl sou (iu a ffiniily 
of thr('e sons and live diiughtors) of William 
Mufasago Kirkwall Ht'fidford (1800-18721, 
who AriiH rector suoocssively of l-iotherliold 
Greys, Oxfordahii'e, Weoke, niunp.sliiro, and 
finally from 1844 of Wesli Mecm, ITamp- 
shiro. IBs mother, Ufary (1810-1894), was 
older danghtor of IJoury Colborno Kidle-y, 
rector of Hambledon, who wa.s younger 
brother of Sir Matthew White ftidloy, third 
baronet. His eldest bi'other, Henry Willinin 
(1885-1907), waa a benchci' of tho Middle 
Temple and a county ooniieUlor for Wc.st- 
rninater. Edward attended a private scliool 
at Henley on Thames, an<l at the age of 
ton joined his eldest; brother at IVInrl- 
horongh ; but a dangerous illness out short 
his career llicrc, and after Htuilying with a 
tutor at BlacMioalh ho accepted a oadel.Mlu|> 
in the service of the I'last India Comiiaiiy 
from one of tho directors, llutterworih 
liaylny. Tie saik'd for India on 111 Nov. 18,51! 
and joined tho 2nd Madras ligid, oavalry at 
Jaliia, .For Iho next ten years ho gavo 
abundant promise of a brilliant miliiary 
oareor, rvinning tho confidence of his im-n by 
hia peculiar charm of manner and being dia- 
tinguiahod for Ids horaernaiiship and quick 
perdoption of oharaoter. In 1866 he became 
liontonant ami joined tho 6th Madras 
oavalry at Mhow. Tlrvoughoiit his service 
in Central India it was said of him that ‘ tho 
good sowars (troopers) loved Inm, while tho 
bad instinotlvoly feared him.’ 

On tho outbreak of tho war with Persia 
General John Jacob fcp v.'J seloeted him 
for the duly of organising a oorp.s of 
irregular oavalry in Persia. But tho project 
was abandoned, and Bradford was attached 
to a troop of 14th light dragoons, serving 
at tho capture of Miibaiumara, and receiving 


tho modal and tho daH[). ITio progress ol 
tho mutiny hastened his return io Tiidin, 
where lie wa.s i.oon engaged iu tlu'i'c fields 
ol operaliouH, near , Jabalpur, m the Bagar 
and Ncrlnidda rlifilriet.s, and in the pursuit 
of 'IVintia 'I'opi. TJie iiiiilioy ol the ,52url 
Bengal iiativo infantry on liifiept. 18.57 amt 
the robcllion of loeal cbli'fs Jed to fre((U('iit 
skinnislies, in wliieli Bratlfoid, as adjutant 
of tho left wing titli Miub'iis cavalry, took 
part. (Wore .serious operations loilcnved .il'ter 
ids transfer to llie l.mum.s corps of irregiilai 
oavalry, Mayuo’.s house, ol U'liieli In- lieeimie 
adjutant, and on 25 Oct. 18.58 .second iu l,■(Jnl- 
inand. lie was eiig.iged on 19 Oelobei in 
the linlliaiil elmrge ol .si'veidy sabres on Ilie 
rear o I 'fantia 'fopi’.i loree, .is they relirerl 
I'roin Siiidwah liefore (leiier.d Hir .lolin 
JMiehcl[(|. V. 1- Ho was again to the front on 
25 Octohev at Korai, where, after covering 
si.\ty-fouv miles of difiieiilt eountry iuhi\ly 
lumrs, tho Briiish cavalry separnled one 
wing of Tantia’.s force Iroin I lie otlu'c and 
cut it to jiieces. He was stiociully mentioned 
in despatches for ‘ his great inlliionee oviu' 
the native soldiery, bis e.^eelleut liiet and 
judgment,’ and Lord Caiiiiiiig coinmetided 
hi.s ‘ spirit and gallantry.’ lie won tri sli 
laurels at Rajgarli, having uoled as com- 
mandaut of 1st regiment Mayuo’s liorso us 
well as jiolilicid agent at (Jooim in 1859. 
CapUiu Mayno (B.lune 1869) reeoivuiieuded 
him to the Biieeial nolieo ol government for 
hio constant ‘ gyillaiilry, discretion and 
energy.’ Brokwi down by the strain ol 
i bene operations, Bradford was orclen'd lioirie 
in September 1860, and on his return to duly 
ho was appointed political iin.sihlaut iu 
West Malwa in inkliliou Io ins iiiilitary 
duties. 

On 10 May 1861! Bradford siilli'red a 
calamity whie.h changed the eoumo of his 
earoer. Tie joined a parly of officers from 
(loona on a shooting (Kpedilinu. After 
eighteen tigers were killed willioiit eaiuially 
.Bradford and Captain Curtin, tuniskilliug 
dragoons, having oxhausl.ed their leaive, 
left tor Ag!i.r. On their way tien.r Dilanpiir 
they heard of ft tiger, and they and a l.rooper 
went iu piuwiit. The tiger, twice wounded, 
charged Bradford, wliose second gun failed 
to lire, Bradford dropped into an adjoining 
pool, whenoo tlic tiger dragged and jilayed 
with him ‘ just an a eat does ivith a moi'ine, 
ocoasioually talcing; his arm in its mouth ntul 
giving him a eruuoh.’ A eliaiige of ponitiou 
eiiahled Bradford’s oompaniim Curtis io 
fire without risic to Iris friend, and tho tiger, 
driven olT, was doDpatelied liy tho troopms 
Then foUowwl a painful journey to Agar, 
and at a twint thirty-live miles from 'the 
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htalion i)i’. Beaiinicml ampuratod the ami 
■without ohloi'otorm. The pnliout’a cpiiet 
couiaKO baved Jiir-. hie. As boon ab Bradtord’a 
health waa restored, ho eiadnally resumed 
his former pmsuits, lumtiu<>, shootimi, and 
even spoarinp, boars with his loiiis held 
liotwocn ilia teeth. He met in alter life 
■^vith trec|iiont lulls, yot his nerve never 
deseited him up to lii.i death. 

Returning to duty, he filled various 
political ofifiocs, wlioic his magnetie iiifliienoe 
attracted to him the ruling chiefs andnoblo.s 
of the native states under his siipcrviHion. 
After .serving as political agent in Jaipur, 
Baghclkaud, Bhaitpur, and Meywar he was 
selected by the viceroy, Lord Northbrook 
to be general superintendent of thagi and 
dakaiti (8 May 1874), an office which coii- 
l lolled cases of sedition as 'wcD as organised 
uiime, and called lornnuh laot in lus rela- 
tions with the vaiions local govern lucnts and 
tlie 1 uhiig eliicta respoirulilc lor oi'imo within 
tlieii- sovci al jurisdicl ions. The viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, piomoted him on 8 March 1878 to 
the supreme control ol relationa with the 
Rajput ehicl.s and the offioe of chief coni- 
inissioner of Ajmii'. There he muoothed over 
difficulticH w ith tiic native states in the early 
days ol railway coiinl motion, encouraged 
social refoiiiiH, and introduced municipal 
govornmonii into Ajmir. His iiifliionoo with 
Indians ivas so well recognised, that ho 
was attaelied to the staff ol the duke 
of Ediuburgli on hia visit to India in 
1870, 1o that ol Edwaid VII when Prinro 
ol Wales on his visit in 1875, wJiila in 
1889 ho accompanied Prince Albert 
Victor on his Indian tour. In Juno 1885 
ho wufi made fC.O.S.l., and two years laler 
was on the point of becoming resident at 
Hyderabad, when Lord Cro.ss summoned 
him to iho India olHeo, London, aa secretary 
in the political and secret departraonts, 
He refused the oiler, 14 Ihib. 1889, of the 
])oat ot governor and high commissioner at 
the Cape, and was tluia available when, later 
on, a grave crisis in London demanded the 
appointincnt of a commissioner of police 
endowed witli sympathy and high moral 
courage. In June 1899 symptoms of dtsalfoc- 
tion in the ranks of the metropolitan jiolico 
force were aggravated by the public an- 
nouncement of grave dirforenecs between 
the commis-sionor, Mr, Monro, and the home 
aeoretary, Mr. Matthews, regarding police 
administration and in particular the rules of 
Buporanimation. After Monro’s ro.signalion 
thirty-nine men refused to go on duty 
(5 July), and a gwmi'al strike of the men 
threatened -unless their pay was inoreased 
and other concessions granted. Bradford had 


accepted the vacant offioe witli hoaitatioii 
on 20 Jimo 1890. But ho now acted with 
vigour, dismissing the thirty-nine men for in- 
subordination, and .sternlji- enforcing discip- 
line ; then ho devoted hiniKclf to remedial 
measures, lie -visited every one oi his polioo 
.stations, which extended fifteen imlca on 
every side trom Hyde Park Oomcr, and 
listcnoit to all complaints. lie p.aid the 
greatest aftentioii to recruitment and tlio 
physical and luonil welfare of his men. 
Labour was economised by judicious 
increase of stations, signal boxes, and fixed 
points for concontraiion. In tiieir sports 
and rcercalions ho took a comii ant interest, 
Inioiving his subordinate, s and bdiig known 
and trusted by them. The term of hia 
office included the di.amond jubilee and the 
tnneral of (h'cen Victoria, the ooronalinn 
of King ISdward VII, tlie ivild excitement 
over tlie rclicl of Ladysmith and Mafoking, 
and severed dLordeily meeting.s and pro- 
cessions of the unemployed. When he re- 
tired on 4 March 1903, lie left a contented 
force ol 14,470 elfootivo men, excluding 
those on special duty at dockyards, main, 
taiiiiiig law and order over a population of 
6,700,000 souls. Ho wns made A.H.C. to 
the Queon in 1889, G.C.B. on 22 June 1897, 
bl.O. V.O. on 9 Nov. J 002, a baronet on 24 ,Tiily 

1902, extra equerry to King Edward VII in 

1903, and to King George V in 1010. 

After hia rotiromoiit from the public 

service he acted as ohairmiui of a committee 
to inquire iido tho 'I’/Ugon of postal servants, 
but hia cliiof iuterc.st lay in hunting and 
shooting. He hunted several days a week 
with tho Bicester, Wai'wiokBhire, Hoythrop, 
and Whaddon chase hounds. He died 
suddenly in London on 13 May 1911, and 
was buried in the churchyard at Ohawton, 
Hampshire, beside Ms first wife, Eight 
police sergeants boro him to the grave, 
Bradford was lUtirriod twice : (1) oil 17 
June 1806 to Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Edward Kinight of Ohawton House, 
Hampshire, a nephew of Jane Austen; 
by her (J. 21 May 1890) he had six 
children, of whom three died in India; 
and (2) on 25 Oct. 1898 to Edith Mary, 
daughter of William Nicholson of Basing 
Park, Hanip.shiro, formerly high sheriff of 
tho county and M. P. for Petersfiold. b'he 
survived him ivitli a daughter and two sons 
of the first marriage, His eldest surviving 
son, Major Evelyn Bidloy Bradford, -who 
served with distinction in the Egyptian and 
South African -waTs, sueceeded Mm in the 
baronetcy. A portrait of Sir Edward, 
subscribed for by friends and painted by 
W. W. OulejS) R,A., hangs in the Mayo 
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C'ullpgo ai Ajiniv, wliilo another, paintocl 
by iM. Benjamin Constant) in 1901, is in 
the possession of the family. A drawing 
by 11. T. Wells, R.A. (1900), belongs to 
Giillion’s Club. 

[The Tnnca, 13 May 1911 ; iSfcrand Afag (por- 
tiait.s). Fob. 1S9C ; Visitation ot Bnglaiirl and 
Wales, vol. 16, by V. Ailliur Onsp; Kayo and 
Altilloaon’s Hislory oJ the Indian Muliny, 1888; 
Sic Evelyn Wood, Prom Alidainpmjn to 
Fiold-Mai-abal, 1906; olheial lepuils. | 

W. L-W 

BRADLEY, CEORGE GRAN\GLLE 
{1831--1903). dean of Weatininstor and 
sohoolmastor, I)orn nt High Wycombe on 
11 Dec. 1821, was fourth .son of Charles 
Bradley ftp v.). In 1829 tlio family moved 
to Olapham, Eunoy, vhovo in 1834 Bradley 
became a pniiil at the grammar scliool under 
Charles Pritchard |q. v.]. In August 1837 
ha was admitted io Rugby under Arnold 
and placed in the upper fifth form. On 
20 March 1840 he was admitted a scholar 
of (JnivBi'sity College, Osiord, whoro his 
tutors wore (Hir) Travor,s Twiss [q. v.) and 
Piers Calvorloy Claughton fq- v. Suppl. 1], 
but he was more intiuonoed by a younger 
fellow, Arthur Ponrhyn Stanley [q. v.]. In 
1844 he was one of four in Iho first class 
in olaasios and in OoLohor was elected follow 
of his college. In 1845 ho won tho Latin 
essay prize. Ho did not reside on his 
fellowship but wont a.s a master to Rugby 
under Areliibald Campbell Tait |q. v.J. 
There he soon W'on renown both as a teacher 
and as a housemaster. Wiion in 1849 
Edward Moyriok Gonlburn Iq. v. Suppl. I) 
sucoeoded Tail theio was trouble at Rugby, 
and Bradley, in conjunction with his 
coUoaguo, T. S. Evaus, saved the school 
from disaster. On 18 Doc. 1 849 he married 
Marian, fourth daughter ol Benjamin Phil- 
pot, vicar general and archdeacon of Sodor 
and Man. 

In 18.08 the headmaatevship of Marl- 
borough wa.s vacated by George Edward 
Lynch Cotton [q. v.j, who till 1862 had 
been one of Bradley's colleagues at Rugby, 
and by Cotton’s desire Bradley succeeded 
him. tie took orders on his appointment. 
He had no easy post. Though Cotton had 
begun to roliovo the school of its money 
troubles, and introduced a public-school 
spirit, there was still a heavy debt, and 
memories of disorder were not extinct. 
By good management, by raising the fees, 
and by increasing tho numbers, Bradley 
not only removed the debt bub was able f o 
add greatly to the school buildings. Dis- 
order he quelled by ‘inspired inveotive® 
(S. H. Butoimb), and though the sixth form, 
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accuslomed to Cotton’s gravity, was at. first 
‘inclined io disparage tlio little man who 
had siiccooded tho tall and cligiiiHod hoad, 
they soon found out their jriistalco, and 
wore all roused and slimuliitod as they had 
never boon before by oontact, witlr an active, 
vigorous mind and Pvti'aoi dinary power 
ot teaching’ [T. L. Papii.ion'J. When in 
1869 both the Balliol scholarships wont Io 
Mailbnrians, T. L. Papillon and C. I’, 
llbert, Bradley’s .sncce.ss ^vas estnljlislied. 
Ho kept most of the toaoliing of tho sixth 
lorm in his own hands, anil was espeoially 
succosslul in teaoliing Latin prose, while he 
widened tho old cmricuhmi by reading 
witli bis boy.s Butler’s ‘ Analogy ’ and 
motiorn historical \v'ork.s. 'I’lio general 
teaching ho supervised by a monthly 
‘ review ’ of each form ; in ^irosonoe of 
the niaaior he took tho boys t.hrough some 
of tho work wliioh they had boon doing, 
and spared neither boy nor jnastor. At tho 
same time by the gentler side of his nature 
ho made tho boys his friends. To both sides 
Tennyson boro witne.ss by soucling bis son 
Ilalhvm ‘not to Marlborough but to llradloy.’ 
Bradley had first met Tennyson iJi 1841, 
when tiiey wore both on a visit to Edmund 
L. Luslungton [<!• v. Huppl. IJ at Park 
H 0 U.S 0 near Maidstone, and when in 18C0 
Bradley took a honso near Fan'ingtorcl, 
Tennyson’s residenoo in the Isle of Wiglit, 
tlio acquaintance rvas renewed and soon 
ripened into the clasost l‘riond,ship. At this 
time Marlborough won more HoliolarshipH 
at Oxford than any other school, Rugby 
alone coming at all near it. Tho fume ot 
Marlborough oros.sed the Channel, and 
when in i860 the Eronoh govorninimt sent 
Demogeot to .study the I3ngli.sli public-sohool 
system, bo had instructions to vifiit Marl- 
borough, and was w'annly wmlcoracd by 
Bradley. 

Among Bradley’s oarlior buildings 
had been a sanatorium. Tho inercaso in 
numbera now made it necessary to build 
afresh. Instead of adding to tlie hostel 
Bradley chose to oreato houses and theroby 
modify tho Spartan simplicity of the first 
foundation. The .school had boon liable 
to opidemios, duo in part to overcrowding, 
and tho change greatly improved both its 
health and its general well-boing. 

In 1870 Bradley loft Marlborough For 
Oxford, succeeding as Master of Univor.sity 
oollogo Iteedoriok G. Phvmptro, a head ot the 
old school with a modified intorostiu learning, 
Tho college had never lacked men of ability 
among its scholars, but most of the coin- 
monora wore passmen with tho reputation ol 
a ‘ rackety mirth-loving ’ set. Bradley was 
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detei'Jiiinod (,o raiso Iho standard of industry 
and imiated that ovary commoner should 
read for an honour school. Some couso- 
quent unpopularity was increased by an 
edict bamshiug dogs from the college, but 
he had hia way, and ho strengthened hia 
position by bringing baelc James fh'anck 
Brigh t from Marl borough as tutor in history, 
and importing from Cambridge his old 
Marlborough p\ipil, Samuel Henry Butcher 
[q. V. Suppl. II], ns a tutor in clftsaicB. 
Aloroover, contrary to the practice of heads 
ot hoiise.s, he took an active part in the 
teaching. His lectures on Sophocles, 
Cicero, and Latin prose attracted many 
undergraduates from other colleges. En- 
trance to Ids own college became competi- 
tive, and of the commoners of this period 
four have .since been cabinet ministers and 
many distingui,shed in other lines. In 

1880 Biadlcy was nominated in Biiccession 
to Lord Selbonio a member of the Uni- 
versity Commission, and hia sorvioes wore 
rewarded by a eanonvy of Worcester. In 

1881 the death of hia old friend Stanley 
vacated the deanery of Westminster, and 
Bradley was choseir by Gladstone to take 
hi.s place. 

Once more Bradley found himself in a 
didioult situation. Stanley was no man 
of business, and his devotion to the abbey 
church had not oxtonded to the cars of Uio 
masonry. There wa.s ‘ a ruinous fabric and 
a bankrupt chapter.’ After lotrg negotia- 
tions and much opposition Bradley induced 
the government to act. The ecclesiastical 
oommifi,sionor8 were empou'ered to provide 
a sum for immediate repaira and an income 
for the fuliiro, but one so small that it had 
to bo supplemented by the proceeds of a 
snppro,ssed oanonry. Thus the building was 
saved. In 1889, at Bradley ’.s instigation, 
a parliamentary commission was appointed 
to consider the question of space for future 
monuments anfl interments. As a sub- 
atitute for intormenta Bradley extended 
the syatom of memorial .services. The 
oliiof actual burials in liia time were 
those of Darwin, Browning, Tenny.son and 
Gladstone. The cliief ceremonials wore 
tlio jubilee service of Queen Victoria 
on 21 Juno 1887 and the coronation 
of Edward VII on 9 Aug. 1902. After 
Stanley’s example Bradley used to take 
parties of working men round the abbey 
weekly in spring and summer. In the 
proceedings of convocation he took some 
Y)art, and though he left the liberal party 
on the hojjie rule question, hia ecclesiastical 
libei’alism was never shaken. After the 
coronation he resigned the deanery on 


20 iSeptembor 1902, and loHied to Queen 
Amio’s Gate, whore ho died on 1 3 March 1903. 
He was buried in the south aisle ot the nave 
of the abbey by tlio grave oi Atiorbury. 

Bradley, whoso wife survived him till 
27 Nov. 1910, had two sons and five 
daughters. Tlio older son, Arthur Gran- 
ville, is known as an author of hislorioal and 
topographical works, the second daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, as a ]wot and 
novelist, and the fourth. Mrs. Alexander 
Mui-ray Smith, as an historian of Wost- 
minster Abbey. Tlioi'o arc iiortraiis of 
him at Engby by Lowes Ihokin.son, ai 
Marlborough by W. W. Ouless, and at the 
deanery of Westminster by Reginald 
Higgins (posthumous). 

Bradley published several sermons and 
some schoolbooks, one of which, ‘ A 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition’ (1881 ; new improsaion 1910) 
is still in groat demand. Hu also wrote : 
1. ‘ Eecollcotion.s ot Arthur I’enrhyn 

Stanley,’ throe lecturer delivered in 1882 
at Edinburgh, 1883. 2. ‘ Lootiires on 

Ecclesiastes,’ ISS."). 3. ‘ Lecturus on the 
Book of Job,’ 1887. He co-operated in 
writing E. E. Prothcro’a ‘ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Doan Stanley,’ 2 vole. 1883. 

[Hislory of Marlborough College, by A. G. 
Bradley aiul otliei.s, 1893, pp. 15(i eoq. ; 
The Times, 13, 10 March 1903; Fortnightly 
Itoviow, July 1903 (S. II. Butolior) ; Ld'o of 
Tennyson, 1807, i. 204-207,407-100 ; ii. 30-57, 
273-271 ; F. D. How’s Six Great Sehool- 
niastors, 1904, pp. 220-2G9 ; O’ennyson and Ins 
Friends, od. by Lord Tenny.son, J911 ; private 
iuformation ; personal Jmowledge.] J. S. 

BEAMFTON, Bahow. [Sec IlAWEnrs, 
Sib. Henby, 1817-1907.] 

BEAMWELL, Sjb, FREDERICK 
JOSEPH (1818-1903), engineer, born on 
7 March 1818 in Finch Lane, Coruhill, was 
younger son of George Bramwcll, a partner 
in the firm of Dorrieii & Co., bankers, of 
Finoh Lane, afterwards amalgamated witJi 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. His mother was 
Elizabeth Ibith. His elder brother, George, 
Lord Bramwcll [q. v. Suppl. Ij, attained 
eminence at the bar and on the bench. 
After attending the Palace School, Enfield, 
Frederick was apprenticed in 1834 to 
Jolm Hague, a mechanical engineer, whose 
works in Cable Street, Wellolosa Square, 
wore afterwards bought up by the Blaok- 
waU Rope railway. Hague invented a 
system for propelling railway trains by 
means of atmospheric pressure, which 
•wma adopted with some success on a 
short railway in Devonshire. Bramwell, 
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iiiHircs.'ied by (bu eonlrivaacp, joinocl about 
1845 another of llague’w pajuls, Samuel 
OolloltHomersbam (attrji'wanls a siirvoyor), 
in projecting a sclieuio for an atmospheric 
railway in a low-level tunnel from the 
Bank via Chaving Groas to Ilydo Paik 
CJorner. Tho details of Iko schcnio (in- 
cluding hydraulic lifts to I’aise the 
passengers) rvero worked out, hut nothing 
came of it (cE. a paper by Bramwell hofoi'o 
tlio Institution of Meoiianical Engineers 
at Plymouth in 1800, reprinted in 
/'!iifjinerring, Ixviii. 240-280). E(piall 3 ' 
abortive was a more modest ju'oposal to 
construet an oxperhuoni al atmosplicrio rall- 
« ay from W'atorluo .station ove.r Hungerford 
suspension bridge to Ifuiigerford Market. 
In Hague's engineering works Bramu'oll 
also studied motliods of aleam propuLsion 
on common roads, and wliilo still anappron- 
lieecameto know Waller Hancock [q. v.J, 
who first constructed a sucoossM road 
locomotivo. In lator life Bramwell was 
a(jlB sirrvivor of thoao associated with tho 
first expenmenls 'm aleam-oatTi.ages, whioli 
the development of railroads killed. A 
paper wliioh. he road before tho British 
AsBOoiatioiv in 189-4 (reprinted in Engineer- 
ing, Iviii. 223) on ‘ 8 toam Locomotion on 
Common Roads ’ is a valuable contem- 
porary record of this phase of the history 
of loconvolioii. 

At tho expiration of bis indentures 
Brain well became chief draugliUinan and 
afterwards manager in Hague’s ollice. 
Under his superviHioii in 1843 a locomotivo 
of 10 tons weight was ocuislruotecl for tho 
Stockton and Darlington railway. The 
engine was taken tn Middlesbrougli by sea, 
and Bramivell drove it between , Stock- 
ton and Uariington. On leaving Hague’s 
employ he became mamiger of n.n en- 
gineering factory in tlio fsio of Dogs, and 
was connected with the Eairfleld railway 
work.s. Bow, then under the managemont of 
William Bridges Adams fq. v.]. 

In 1863 Bramwell act up in bufaiucss on 
his own account, and sharing some of 
his brother’s aptitude for advocacy, soon 
left the constmcUvo side of Ms profession 
almost exclusively for the legal and con- 
sultative side. Ho early showed great 
facility of exposition and a gift for describ- 
ing complicated mechanical details in. clear 
and simple language. A quick intelligenco, 
a power of rapidly assimilating informa- 
tion, a ready wit, and a handsome proseiico, 
to which in after years ago lent dignity, 
rendered Iiim an inv.nluable witness m 
scientific and especially in patent cases. 
Yet it was not till he was over forty that 
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ho made - 100 /. in 11113 ' imc year, hi 1800 
ho [took uilli heshatioii an ollieo at 
No." 35a Ureal George street,. 'TheneeUirlh 
his pr.actico as a coixsiillaiit rapidly in- 
creased, aiicl within ten yeiu'ri his iiieoiiio 
grow very large, 

Bramwell was perliajifi the first l.o jiructiso 
regularly as a acleiitilic uitiio.ss or tocbnicid 
adv'oeate, and the legal east oi bis mind and 
hisalerLue,as of iritiniwlo him llie ablest and 
mo.st sidllul seieiililio ivilnoss of bis tbne. 
Ills infoimation ivas alway.s .sound and in 
accord uith the bout seieiitiilc knoivleilgo 
of tho day, although ho did not profess 
that it wall unbiassed. A k(>eu tnooluinieal 
instiiie.t enabled him to e.oid.riv'o ingenious 
models for the illustration of his evicleiico. 
In ]iarliamentary oniniuittoo-rooniB, wdusro 
ho tio.alt almost entirely ■with question, s of 
civil engioeoring, Bramwell soon giiiiiod 
aa great a reputation as in the law courts. 
His authority on quoatioiiB relating to 
municipal and waler-works engineering 
especially became so high that ho was 
permaucnl’iy rcla'incd by n’i’i 't'no oig’iit 
water conipaiiios of Lumloii, In Ills later 
life he was cliiod.y in roque,st a;i an arbitra- 
tor, where bis forensic capacity and judicial 
temper found full scope. Althnugh ho 
was not rcs}ii)ii.siblo for any hiiporlant 
engineering works, ho as chiurnuiii of both 
tho East iSiu'i'cy Water Company from 1883 
until ids dea.ih ami of the KiiiiMingtoii 
and Knighbsbridgo .Elvtdric Ligliting Com- 
pany supervised the coiistruetiun of mueli 
of llio tvu> coiiiji.uiii'.s’ -ivorks. Among the 
few coiiRlniotivo uudevtakingn which 'may 
bo put to Ills credit was Iho dc, signing and 
oxcciitioii of a Hew'iige di,Hposal Bcliomo for 
I’orlsmoulli. wliicli Jiiul corUdu original 
foii,ture,s from tho low levrls of parts of t-lio 
district. 

Bramw'oll, wlioso only rcla.'ratiuu was iu 
variety of -sveuk, was indcfatigahlo in 
lionorary service to Iho varioviH nooiotieB 
and institutions of which lie w.as a iuomb(;r. 
Here ho showed to advantage hia oxceptioniil 
gifts of Bpoeoli and hia jxJwurH of lustorical 
suvvojr. He joinal tho luatitntiun of 
Miiclianioal Eiigineors in 1 864, was elected 
to the council ill 1894, and liecume pre.sidant 
in 1874, wlieii ho reviewed tlio lu.story and 
progress of inocliauieal enginooririg, I'o 
tho intcreiits of tho Institution uf Civil 
Engineers, which wan ‘ born in the year ’ of 
hia "own birth, and wMoh ho joined 'in 1860, 
being elected to tho council in 1807 ami bo- 
coming jireaidcnt in 1884, [10 was eapeoially 
devoted ; his preaklcutial address in 1885 
Bumraarisod tho eourso of invoniion since 
1862, Ho was a vico-prosident of the lunti- 
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tiitidii of Naval Archiloctfi, and sr-tvcd jimiiy 
yivii's on its council. Rc became a inciiibor 
of the British Associatinii in 1805 and he 
regularly attended the annual meetings for 
many years. Uo was jjresideut of section 
‘ Cl ’ (mechanical scionoc, after wardiS en- 
gineering) in 1872 at Brighton, and again 
m 1884-, when the association met at 
JiLontreal. In 1888 ho was elected pre- 
sident of the Association at the Bath meet- 
ing. and ill lus address brilliantly vindicated 
the olaiiiis ol applied soiouoe and technology, 
lie was always a leading spirit at the con- 
vivial ‘ Bed Lion ' dinner, willt ivhich the 
more serious labonra of the a.ssociation were 
lightened. In 1874 he joined the vSoeioty 
of Arts, and for twentj'-ciglit years he served 
oontmnously on its council, of 'which ho 
was chairman in 1881 and 1882, giving an 
addros.s on the first oooasion on the in- 
dustrial ajjplicatiouH of soieneo, and on the 
second oooasion on the law of patents, 
lie w'aa president in the interval between 
King Ifidward VTl’a resignation of the officp 
on bis aooessiou in 1001 and the election ol 
tlio Lh'inee of Wales (King George V). In 
1885 he hcoaino honorary .secretary of the 
Boyal Iiistitnt.ion, and lield (lie office till 
1900, discharging it.s duties 'with the utmost 
regularity. 

Brainwcll ■was a liveryman of tho Gold- 
aniiths’ tlomptiuy, liaving being appj'cnticed 
to his father ‘ to learn hia art ol a banker.’ 
lie ivaa ].)i'iiiie wai'dou of the company 
1877-B. A.S ropve, tentative of tho company 
on tho ooniicil of tho City and Guilds 
Jnstituto for tho promotion of technical 
education (established in 1878) ho became 
the first chairman, and filled the post with 
energy and ollioienoy until his death, fie 
ivnn knighted on 18 July 1881 on tho 
oooasion of the laying of tho first stone of 
tho City and Guilds Institute by the Prince 
ol' Wales at iSonth Kensington. He was 
also chairman of tho Inventions Gxliibi- 
tion in 1885, tho second of the successful 
.series organised at South Kensington by 
Sir .GrancLs Philip Clunlifl'o-Owon [q. v.]. 

In later life Brani'wol] was constantly em- 
ployed by govormnont on various depart- 
mental committees. When the ordnance 
ooiumitteo was appointed in 1881 he was 
made ono of its trvo lay mom here, and he 
continued in the po.st for life. Many 
honorary distilrotions wore accorded him. 
Ho was elected to the fellowship of the 
Boyal Society in 1873, and in 1877-8 
served on its council. In 1876 he rvas 
elected a member of the Society des Xn- 
gfinionrs C'ivils de Prance. Ho was made 
H.C.L. of Oxford in 188(1 and of Hurham 
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in 1889 ; LL.D. of McGill (Miui(real) 
University in 1884, and of Cambridge in 
1892. Pie was created a bai'onot in 1889. 

Active to the last, Br, unwell attended 
meetiugs at the Society of xlrta and at tho 
Institution of Civil Engineons witliiii a 
•month of his death, and was at ivork in his 
office on 10 Nov. L903. He died on 110 Nov. 
1903 at luH rasidcucc, Ia, Hyde Park 
Gate, from cerebral hcemurrhago, and w'hs 
buried at Ilevor in Kent, wlioro bo po.s,seased 
a small property. 

Despite liis devotion to tho cause of 
acieutifle and tcohnioal education, Braimvcll’s 
intellect was not oast in the scionti tic mould, 
and his interests were mainly confined to 
the practical applications of science, tlie 
developments of which he eagerly watched 
in his own time, and anticipated with 
.something like jirophetic insight. Wlieri, 
at tho jubilee meeting of the British 
A.ssociation at Nork in 1881, he do, scribed 
tlio ]Hwious fifty yeav.s’ progress in me- 
ohauicttl engineering, he proclictcd that in 
1931, after another half-centiny, the internal 
combustion engine would liavo superseded 
the sLeam-engints ivhich by that time (he 
added with humorous ©.vaggoratioii) would 
ho looked upon as inorely ‘ a curiosity to lie 
found in a uuisonm.’ In 1903, realising that 
tho rapid dovolopmoni, of tho new form of 
motor was confirming his jiropheoy, ho scut 
to the presidoiit of tho association, (Sir) 
James Tiewar, 60^., to be invested so a.s 
to ju’oduoo about 1001 by 1931, when 
Ihni sum .should bo awarded for a paper 
which, laking ns ils text hie utterances in 
1881, should deal with the relation between 
steam engines and internal Gombu,stion 
engines in 1931. 

Besides iiuinorons contributions to tho 
proceedings of societies, Sir Erederick 
ivas author of the article on James Watt 
in this Diotio.nnry and of many lettor.s to 
‘ Tho Times,’ sometimes in hia own name, 
sometimes (after the death of his brother, 
who used the same initial) signed B. 

BramwcU married in 1847 his first cousin, 
Harriet Leonora, daughter of Joseph Erith, 
iSho died in 1907, aged uincty-tw'o. There 
were throe daughters. Tho second 
daughter, Ekired, miinied Sir Victor 
Horsley, E’.R.G'.S. Tho baronetcy became 
extinct on Bram-iveirs death, 

Tho Institution of Civil Engineers pos8cs8e,s 
a portrait by Prank Holl, B.A., painted 
when he was president, and the Society ot 
Arts one by Seymour Liioa,s, B.A., painted 
after liis cleath. There is a marble bust 
executed in 1001 by Onslo-w X'ord, R.A., at 
the lioyal Institution, 
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[I’oisoiml knoflleJgo ; Pi’oc. Inst. C.K. 
clvi. 42(3 ; I’l-oc. Insit. Mech. ling. Doc. 1903, 
pp. 3-4, 913; Engineer, 4 Dec. 1003; Rngin- 
eeiing, 4 Dec. 1003; Journal Soc. Aito, In. 07 , 
The Times, 1 Dec, 1903.] H. T. W, 

BRAND, HENRY ROBERT, sccoucl 
VisooUHi' BEami'deit and twenty-fourth 
Baron Dacbb (1841-1906), governor oi Now 
South Wales, Lorn at Devonport on 2 May 
1S41, was eldest sou of Sir flonry Bouverie 
William Brand, first viscount [q. v. Suppl. IJ, 
by his wile Eliza, daughter of General Robert 
Eilioe, who was brother oi Edward ElJico 
Iq- 

Educated at Rugby, Brand served in the 
Cokhtream guards from December 1858 
to October 1866, retiring with the rank of 
captain. Prom October 1861 to October 
1862 he was attached to the stall of Viscount 
Monck [q, v, Suppl. I], governor-general ot 
Canada. In 1868 Brand was returned as 
junior member for Hertf ordalure, as a liberal, 
together with the Hon. Henry Cowper ; 
but at the gonoiul election of Pebrnary 1874 
both were defeated. At Stroud, where two 
snooeasive petitions against sitting menobers 
had been successful in April and May, 
Brand stood and defeated a conservative 
caiididatein July, but was himself unseated 
on petition. In 1880 ho contested the seat 
again, and u as returned. Prom 1883 to 1886 
he held the offioe of surveyor-general of 
ordnance in Gladstone’s second adminis- 
tration. After the Redistribution Act of 
1886 he sat for the Stroud division of 
Glotieestorahire, but in 1886 ho di.ssocinted 
himself from the home rule policy of liis 
party, and with W. S. Caine [q. v. Suppl. II | 
was a teller for the hostile niajoiity (343- 
313) in the division on the second reading 
of iho homo rule bill (7 June 1880). At 
the ensuing general oloctiou ho stood for 
Cardiff as a liberal unionist, but was beaten 
by Sir B. J. Reed. 

Brand did not return to the House of 
Commons. He inclined to reunion with 
the followers of Gladstone. On the death 
of his father in 1892 ho became second 
Viscount Hampden and twenty-fourth 
Bai'on Dacre, and inherited the Daore 
property of The Hoo, Hertfordshire. In 
1896 Lord Hampden was appointed governor 
of New South Wales, where he arrived in 
Nov. Ho acted as a constitutional governor. 
At Iho same time questions wliioh required 
the exorcise of influence and disoretion 
arose durin,g his tei-m of offioe. In Oot. 
1896 a conference of colonial premiers 
at Sydney took the first effective step 
is. the direction of union. In September 
1807 the federal convention met at 


Sydney; and in Muroh ISOS, at Mel- 
boniiic, tiro oommonwcaltli bill was ac- 
cepted. Hoyal arisnnt win not given to 
the imperial measui'o until i 000, alter Lord 
Hampden’s return ; but tiro crisib ol ihi' 
constitutional urovomen t was mot and pjnsBcd 
wlrile ho wn.s govoi'tror. In 1897 ho cele- 
brated with fitting coiemony the Diamond 
Jubdec of Qireen Victoria. Flo ro, signed in 
1899, a year lieloro his appoinlrnent lap.Hed, 
owing to private allaiis. Ifo was made 
G.C.M.G., and took no luilhev purl, in )iublic 
life. He died at 5 Giosvenoi thu'doii,s, Lon- 
don, on 22 Nov. 1900, and wan buried at 
Kiiuirlon. Hampden married twice ; (1) in 
1864, Victoria, daughter ol iSilviim viin do 
Weyor, tho Bidginn minister in London ; slin 
died in the following year without i.ssuc ; (2) 
in 1868, Busan Horu'ietta, daughter ol Lord 
Georgo Heiuy Cavendish, M.B. ; by her 
ho had six Hoirs and three daughtcis, I'hi' 
eldest son, Thomas Walter, aucooeded as 
tliinl Viscount Hampden and twenty-llCtli 
Baron Dacre. A portrait, painted by tho 
Hon. John Collier, is at The Hoo, Wehryn. 

ITlre Ximos, 23 Nov. 1900 ; private sourees.] 

n. L. 

BRAND, HERBERT OHARLEB 
ALEXANDER (1839-1901), eommiuider 
R.N., born on 10 July 1839 at Bailiwick, 
Somersetshire, was son ol Chai'lea Briwui 
by his wife Caroline Julia iSandoiH. He 
entered tho navy in Dooember 1861, and 
as a. midshipman served mi the Britiiiiriin 
flagship in tho Black Boa in 1864, and in 
fire Ooio,s.sus in tire Baltic in 1856, tlnw 
getting tho Bailie medal in nddilion to the 
Crimean, uith the Sobaslo|)ol chwp, luiil 
the Tiu’kish. He was appointed in 1860 
to tho Calcuttn, going out to f'.hina as tlnr 
flagship of Sir Sliohael iSoymoiir (1802-87) 
[q. V.]. 'While in her he was picseut at the 
destruction of the Junks in Ealshan Groiik, 
at the capture of Canton, and at I he 
cniituro of the Taku forts in 1858. Al'ti'r- 
wards, as a sub-lieutenant of tho Ci'niser, 
he took part in the unsuooes.stnl attack on 
the Taku torts (26 Juno 1869) [sen Horn, 
Sir JamesJ, and tho next day rcoeivi'd from 
tho eommaiidcr-in-cliiof his promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1865, still a 
lieutenant, ho commanded the Onyx gun- 
vessel on tho West Indian Blatiuii, and gave 
eflicient support to tho rnilitary in suppress- 
ing the revolt of tho negroes iii Mbrant Bay 
[sea Eybe, Edvvabd John. Huppl. .0'; 
Nelson, Bir Alexanphe Arkroeomby |, 
and sat as president of tho court-martial 
held, by tirder ol tho general in command, 
on tho ringleaders, Eor this service he 
was officially thanked by the governor, the 
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general and Ihe assembly ; but rd homo tho 
humanitarians, unable to realise tho urgency 
of a danger to ■which themselves and their 
tamilios had not been exjiosed, preferred 
charges of murder against both Nelson and 
Brand, -which Avere inquired into by the 
magistrate at Bow Street in February 1867. 
On 10 April they rvero brought up for trial 
at the Old Bailey, ■when Lord Justice 
C'ookburn ended his -very full cluu’go In the 
grand jury with the statement that, ‘ if 
over there were circumstances wliich justi- 
fied the application of martial law, in his 
judgment they wore to be found in this 
ease.’ As a result, the grand jury found 
‘ no true bill,’ and tho prisoners wore dis- 
oharged. If, in addition to the stern 
resolution -vvliich had made Ills services 
valuable in Jamaica, Brand bad po.ssessed 
the useful quality of disoretion, ho would 
probably have been rcAvarded for his good 
and disagreeable services ; but be permitted 
his temper to ride his action and to dictate 
several ill-judged letters to Ilia principal 
aoousora, who promptly published them, 
and thus held liim up to public opprobrium 
as a quarrelsome bully. 'J’liese lottons forced 
the admiralty to tho conclusion that he 
could not bo promoted, and thus, though 
employed for some little time in tho com- 
mand of a gun vessel on the coast of 
Ireland during tho Fenian troubles, bo 
was virtually .shelved some time before 
hi.s retirement with the nominal rank of 
commander in July 1883. He died at Batli 
early in Juno 1901. 

fltoyal Navy Lists ; Annual Eegislera ; 
Irving, Annals of our Time (see Index, s. vv. 
Brand, Fyro, Nelson, Jamaica) ; Hamilton 
Humo, Life of Edward John Eyre, 1867; 
Tho Times, II Juno 1001,1 J. K. L, 

BRANDIS, SiE DIETRICH (1824-1907), 
forest administrator and botanist, born at 
Bonn on 31 Mar. 1824, was eldest son of 
Christian August Brandis (1790-1867) by 
hia wife^ Caroline Ilauamaim, of n good 
Hanoverian family, who was a pioneer in 
social work, His father, son of the court 
physician at Copenhagen, after stud3dng at 
Oottingen and Kiel, was privatdocent at 
Copenhagen and Berlin, sooretary to the 
Roman historian Niebuhr, when ambas- 
sador at Rome (1816-1821), and from 1822 
to his death in 1867 was, save for three 
years’ absence in Greece (1837-9), pro- 
fessor of pliiloBophy at Bonn. Appointed 
kabinotsrat by Otho, King of Greece, jn 1837, 
tho elder Brandis spent that and the fcw'o 
following years with his family at Athens, 
whore the arohajologist Ernst Ourtius 
acted as their tutor. Of Dietrich’s younger 
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brotliors Bernhard (1826-1911), goheimer- 
sanitiltarat, obtained a reputation as a, 
physician, while Johannes, kabinetsrafc, was 
jirivatc acoretary to Augusta, the German 
Empress. 

Dietrich, after early education at Bonn, 
commenced botanical pursuits at Atliinis, 
studying under Fraas and accompanying 
Link on esoursiona. Returning to Bonn 
in August 1839, ho attended llio royal 
high school and university there. Subse- 
quently he studied boiany at Copenhagen 
under Schouw, at Gottingen under tlrisebaoli 
and Lantzius-Beninga, and again at Bonn 
with Treviranus. Ho became Pb.D. Bonn 
on 28 Aug. 1848, and privatdooent in 1849. 

Li 1854 he married Eaoiiel, daughter of 
Joshua Mandiman [q. v.], Indian scholar 
and misiaionary, and wldoir of Voigt (1798- 
1843), Danish surgeon and botauial. This 
marriage determined his career, llis Avife’-s 
sister Avas Aidfo of General Sir Heiuy 
Havelock [q. v.]. AVhen Pegu in Burma was 
annexed hi lBb2, t’ne valuaVto teak lorests 
Avore being depleted by unscrupulous 
adventiirci.s : strong control was cs.sential 
to their preservation. In 1865 General 
Havelock was consulted ; on his suggestion 
the goA’-ernor -general. Lord Dalhousio, put 
Brandis in charge of the Ihrcatoned forest, s 
on 10 Jan. 1856. Next year hia commission 
was extended to iuoludo all Burmese forests. 
So thoroughly did Brandis jrej'form his task 
that by 1861 the Burmese forests Avere 
saved. His professional duties precluded 
much scientific study, but his interest in 
botany was maintained, and on 6 May 
1860 ho Avas elected F.L.S. In 1862 
Brandis was summoned to Simla to advise 
the goveminent of India on general forest 
policy. The prabiom ivas diiScult because 
rights of public user everyAvhere prevailed 
Brandis, overcoming official and popular 
opposition, devised a just and suace,ssful 
system of elinunating or adequately cur- 
tailing these rights ; he provided for the 
co-ordination and ultimately for the 
strengthening of the provincial departments 
AA'hich had control of the forests, and on 
1 April 1864 was appointed inspeotor- 
geiioral of Indian forests. 

Dm'iiig 1863-0 and 1868-70 he toured 
extensively, establishing sound fore.st 
management in Northern India. VVliile on 
furlough in 1806 he arranged for the 
continental ti'aining of candidates for 
employment in forestry Avork. 

Invaiided on 4 Feb. 1871, Brandis Avas 
on duty in England from 12 April 1872 
till 22 May 1873, oompleting ‘The Forest 
Flora of North-west and Oontral India,’ 
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ccjuuncncucl hy i)j'. JdIui Lind.say StewarL 
Pj'opavtd at liuw, IJiis v^Ol■k, piiblisliod in 
IMai'cli 1874j esiiililihlicd Brandih’s botanical 
I'epntalion ; he i\'as clootcd F.B.S. on 3 June 
1875, and a]>poiutod C.I.E. on 1 Jnn. 1878. 
After liis I'utiun to India ho ionndcd in 
1878 at Dehra Bun a school lor native 
forestoi'R. During 1881-3 ho iuLinginalod 
a round system of lorest nianagoment 
in Madras. On 24 A[)i’il 1883 ho j'otm'd 
Iiom Indian .sei^ice, \vilh a special honnr- 
aiium and valedictory no (ice. As iidniini.s- 
trator and us piotc^sional foresler he had 
proved himself equally cniiiiml. 

Ret (ling in Bonn, Bmridi.s, who inherited 
lii.s inothei’s social iiilei'o.sts, iiLslitutod a 
worknien’s club. At the saiao time ho 
resumed his botanical studios, working on 
specimens eolleoled hy Irimself or com- 
municnted from Calcutta. While Brandis 
had been abHUnt from Simla on duty 
at Madias during 1881-3, it had been 
proposed to suhntiLuto an hluglish for a 
oontiuentnl tnuiiiiig of forestry officers in 
India. Accordingly in 1885 a forestry 
school was e.sUblisliod at Coopers Hill, ancl 
although Brandis thtmght (ho step to bo 
premature, he joined the board of visitors. 
On IG Fob. 1887 he was promoted K.C.I.R. 
On 10 Oct. following Brandis agreed to 
supervise the jiraotical cnntiiiontal training 
of English students. He performed tliis 
duty from 1888 to 1800, not only for ISngli&h 
students but also for the .young foresters of 
theU.S.A. forest depavlment. His Rorvice.s 
and expjert knowledge were recognised by 
the honorary degree of BB.D. I'roni Edin- 
burgh in 1880, and the grade of u Prussian 
‘ professor ’ in ISOO. In 1808 his university 
gave him a jubilee diploma ; on 22 Nov. 
1006 he received a message of thanks from 
Theodore Roo.sovolt, the president of the 
United States. 

After 1800 Brandis again confined his 
attoulion io liotanioal work, dividing his 
time from 1897 to 1900 between Loudon 
and Bonn. In 1901 ho settled in Kow in 
order to prepare «, botiinieal forest manual. 
There he resided till Novomher 1906, when 
ho hually returned to Bonn. 

His great work, ‘ Indian Trees,’ wlrich he 
completed wliile suffering from a painful 
malady, was is.snod in London in November 
1900, It is a model of botanical exacti- 
tude and ,a monument of enthusiasm and 
perseverance, 

Brandis died at Bonn on 20 May 1007, 
and was hnriecl in tho family grave in the 
old oeinotory. 

His first who had died at Simla in 1863, 
and in 1807 ho married secondly, at Bonn, 
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[Catliai'inc. daughter of Di-. Iiu<l(il|ih ibisse. 
By his .second nianiagc lljiindis liad foui' 
hoirs and tlu'ce dan girt o rs ; lliioo cliildreu 
died young, 'ilic eldest, Joaoliini, is n civil 
engineer; Bcrnliaid is Judge in (he liiglier 
court of Flberleld ; Oaroliae is a .sister in 
tho Evangelisehe Dinkomo Vctciu. A 
])astol poili'ail, made in I8()7 l)y (1, 11. 
Biehort of f!ode,shei'g, is now at ElboiIoUl. 

[Mcv<m, JOmvei.s.i ( ions- bpsikou, in. ; 
Hi midis., IAiics( Pka.i ot Noil h-wersi and Ccnlnil 
India, jirofiico, pii. .\iv, \\ i ; Em'iUoy-VVilmol, 
Tiidi.an Fou'Sler, \xxiii. I’lO.'i ; 11. .0. ,)|ack. 
•soul, I’i'oo. bmii. iSoc. Ijouil.i 1007-8, (C, ; 

I'iiieliol, I’lOC, iSoo. Aiuct. li’or. iii. t,.| ; Wb 
iS|cliliehl, Proc. Boy. Siir. brvv. ohd. not. 
p. iii ; India Oliioe Kc'coids ; be! ( ors of Lady 
lii'amlis.l 1). I’-N. 

BRAY, Mim, OAROJMNE (1 814-1 OD.I), 
friend of George Eliot and author, eighth 
and youngc.st child of .Tamos Hoimcll (d. 
1316), traveller ancl aficrwnrdh jiurluor 
in tho meroanliilo hou.so of h'any & Go., 
ManohosLer, and his wife EUznbolh, 
daughter of Joel Mar.slrall ol Loiiglihorough, 
\va.s bom at 3 St- Thniua.s’n Hi|iiiu’o. Mack-' 
ncy, London, on 4 June 1814. Her brothei' 
Charles Christinu [q. v.] aiiil liei' sir-iters Mary 
[q.v.l and Sara (see below hvondiijUnetinii as 
W'l'iters. Caroline wa.s eihioaled at home, and 
her home life probably HUggesied Io Gs'orge 
ISliol that of the Moyriek Jamily in ‘ Daniel 
Deronda.’ Caroline ivan for a .sliorl lime a 
governess, .and tho o.'iperienoe was Iielpliil 
Io hov lalof in wviliug Hclienlbooks. She 
luarricil on 26 April 1830 Cluw'les Bray | q. v, ], 
a ribbon mamd'iuii.nrer ol Covenlry. Tlu' 
Honnells were miilariaiis oi the sehnol ol 
Pricfilloy, hut Bray, like her o\m builhers 
and sisters, held more advanced views, which 
Mrs. Bray never wliolly .shin'ed. 

In 1841 Mrs, Bray and hcr.sisti'r Sara were 
introduced to Mary'Aimo Evans ( lo lie luunvn 
lalor as Coorgo Eliot, the- novedist), and 
tho acquaint anoti quickly ri|)ened into elce,(! 
friendship. Portraits of Miss Evans and ot 
her father, drawn hy Mrs. Bray in 1842, 
woro prosonted by the artist In I he National 
Portrait Gallery in 1809. I'lio eorru- 
Hpondonce wilh'Ceorge Eliot, wliieli began 
in 1842, only ceased with life, and on if 
Mr, J. W. Cross's liiography of Ceoign Eliot, 
is largely based. 

In 1840 Charle.s Biuy bought a small 
property near Coventry known a,s Rosehill, 
and there entertained many int ore, sting 
visitors. Bmor,3on stayed them in 1848 
(of. M, D. CoiswAY, Mnerson at Jlmne mid 
Abroad, 1882, jjp. 273-0) ; Herbert Siienem- 
in 1862, 1853, 1856. and 1862 (ef, HunnKn'i' 
RpHNfUB, Aft Antohiogmyliij. UKtl). fimy 
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iotiiecl from business in 1850. Botn'oeu 
1859 and 1881 lio and hbi msidpcl lor 
)i.xrl o£ each yoar at Sydoiiham. Alter 
Bray’fi death in 1884 Mrs. Bray lived at 
Ivy Cottage, St. Nicholas Street, Coven- 
try, whore sho died ot heart failure on 
112 reij. 1905. She was buried in Coventry 
oemcl cry. 

Mr.'!. Jlray, an accomplished woman, ol 
gentle temper and sound judgment, wrote 
many educational books notable for thoir 
clearnes.s and simplicity. The mo.st imjiort- 
ant arc ‘ Phy.siulogy and the Larva of Health, 
in Ea.sy Les.sona lor Schools ’ (1860), and 
‘ The Element.? of Morality, in Easy Les.sons 
for Home- and School Teaching ’ (1882). 
About 15,000 copie, s of the [ormer were sold. 
It wa.s translated into Ercnch, and at Dr. 
Coleaso’s desire into Zulu. Tlic latter, 
an exeoUent littlcs book, was traualatod 
into Ilali.'ni, Dutch, and Huidustani. ‘Our 
Duty to Animals’ (1871), for' a long period 
a ola.ss booli in the .schools of tlio midland 
counties, ‘ Eioliard IWton’ (1871), ‘Paul 
Biadloy ’ (1870), and ‘Little Mop’ (1886), 
inipi'e.'53od on the young the diit.y ol 
Irinduosa In animalc,. The e.stabli.shinent 
of lire Coventry Society foi' Uio Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in 1874 waa due to 
Mrs. Bray’s initiativo, and .she aoterl a.s its 
honorary aocroiary until 1895. 

Saka iriaNiTKLL (1812-1899), author, Mrs. 
Bray’s ckloi' sister, born at Hackney on 23 
Nov. 1812, waa educated at home, and from 
1832 to 1841 was employed a.y a govcrne.s.s. 
In 1841 slio .settled at homo at Hackney, 
and ten years later moved with her mother 
1 0 Covenlry. During 1844-0 she wupcrvi.sed 
Gooj'ge Eliot’s translation of Slrausa’ 
‘Lite of Jo.sri.s’ (Cnoss, Oeoige, Eliot's 
Life, i. chap. 2). Ceorgo Baillio ot Glasgow 
having ollerod and awarded a prize for 
the be.st layjnan’.s o,s,say again.st infidelity, 
in 1854 ofCerecl a .second prize of ‘ fwonty 
sovereigns ’ for lire host disci war on of ‘ both 
sides ol the subject,’ iSliariug the roligioUa 
views ol her brother Charles and brother- 
in-law, Charles Bray, Miss Hennell won the 
second prize with her severely impartial 
‘ Clu'istianity and Infidelity : an Exposition 
of the Arguments on Both Sides ’ (1857). 
George Eliot orcdilod it wilh ‘very liigh 
and rare qualities of mind ’ i,Cbohs, Qforge 
Eliot’s Life, i. 3o), In 1869 appeared 
Miss Hennell’s ‘ Essay on the Sceptical 
Tendency of Butler’s “ Analogy,” ’ wliich 
ranks as a classical commentary on 
Butler’s work. Gladstone, wko refers 
to Miss HonnoU a.s ‘ a member of a 
family of distinguished talents wlrich is 
known to have e.\'eroi.sed a powerful 


inllueiiee on 1 ho mind and cai'ccr of George 
Eliol,’ wrote that ‘ iNo critic can &urj)as,'J 
her either hi I'e-verence, or in candour ’ 
(Ninelsevlh OetUiirij, Nov. 1 895). ‘ Thoughts 
in Aid of Ihiith ’ (1800) i.s in attempt to 
reconcile icligiou.s leeling vith ])hiloaojjhy 
and ‘ the higher eiiticiam.’ Her mo.st 
amliitions work, ‘ Pre.scnt Religion us a 
Eaith owning Eollowship with Thought’ 
(3 vols. 1805, 1873, and 1887), is marred 
by a laboured and involved .stylo. ITci' 
object i.s ‘ to present a piiiio.so|)hical 
theism in conaistcnco with .scientillB thought 
by tlio help of a dooti'ine of evolution ’ 
(cf. LnsniK Stephen, Oecnge liliot, p]). 23-4). 
After Cliarle.s Bray’.s death in 1884 sliu 
lived with Mrs. Bray at Ivy Cottage, 
St. Nicholas Street, Coventry. She died 
there on 7 Maich 1899, and was buried in 
Coventry cemetery, 

[Sam iS. IleiiiieJl, A Moiuoir of Charloa 
ChrisLiun Honuell, 1899 ; J. W. Cro.'iB, George 
Eliot’s Lite as related in her Letters and 
dourimis, .‘t v'ols., 188.5 ; Coventry Ilarald, 
25 Fob. 1905 ; (Jharloa Bray, Pbaso,s of 
Opinion, 1884; pwivato information. For Saha 
llENiTELi. SCO also Coventry Horakl, 10 Marnli 
1890, reprinted in Memoir of OJiarlcs Christian 
HonnoU, pp. 127-131. | E. L. 

BRAYBROOKE, sixth Baron. [Sob 
Nbviu-e, Lattmee (1827-1901).] 

BRERETON, JOSEPH LLOYD (1822- 
1901), educational rd'ormor, born on 19 Oot. 
1822 at Little Ma.S8ingbam Roctorjf, King’s 
Lynn, was tliird aou of eleven ohildren of 
Charles David Broroton (d. 1808), for I'oriy- 
seven years rector of Little Massingham, 
by his wife l’rance.3 [d. 1880), daughter 
of Joseph Wilson of Hi^hury Hill, 
Middlese.x, and Stowlangtof t Had, Suffolk. 
His father was an influential writer on 
poor law and agricultural questions 
between 1826 and 1828. Breroton was 
educated at Islington proprietary school 
under Dr. John Jackson [T 'V-J> after- 
wards bishop of London, and at Rugby 
under Dr. Ai'iiold (1838-^1). He gainetl 
a scholarship at University College, Oxford, 
in 1842, obtained the Nowdigato prize 
for a poem on the ‘ Battle of the Nile ’ in 
1844, and graduated B.A. in 1846 and 
M.A. in 1857. 

Taking holy orders, Breroton held ouraoies 
at Bt. Edmund’s, Norwich, St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Eiolds, London, and St. James’s, 
Paddington (1847-60), From 1862 to 1867 
he was rector ol West Buoldand, North 
Devon, and from 18Q7 till death rector, in 
succession to his father, of Little Massing- 
ham. In 1882 Breroton, with his brother, 
Graeral John Alfred BrOi'eton, wis severely 
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injured in a railway accident 'between 
Cambridge and Ely, which interrupted for 
sonic years his public woi'k. 

Bicrcton’s interest in educational refoJ'ni 
among the agricultural and middlo classes 
was early stimulated by bis fal beds example 
and by the influence of Er. Arnold at 
Rugby. TOulo rector oi 'VVe.st Bucklancl 
he, with Hugh Eortesouo, second Earl 
Eortescuo, lord-lieutenant of Devonshire, 
and his son, afierward.s third earl [soo 
EoiiTBSCtTE, flnan, iSupiil. IT], cstabli.slied 
in 1858 at West Bucklaiid the tai'in 
and county .school (now tho Devon 
county school), to supply'' education 
suitable foi' farmers’ .sous. The object 
wa.s to provide public boai'ding-.yoUools, 
rritli liberal and religious education, at 
Ices large enough to cover the cost of 
board and tuition and to return a fair 
intei'e.st on capital invested. Tiro main 
feature of the scheme w,ts that the county 
rather than the diocese should be the 
unit at the area qL cnganiHatiou, and that 
upon the county basis tlio whole scheme of 
national education sliould bo co-ordinated. 
In recognition of his efiotfs Brerotnn 
was made, in 1858, prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral, 

His removal to Little Maasingliam in 1807 
as rector led in 1871 to the foundation there 
of the Norfolk county school, ■which was 
transferred in 1874 to Elmbam. His next 
step wa,s to connect the county school system 
with the universities. After an unsuccessful 
attempt at Oxford he founded at Cam- 
bridge in 1873 a ‘ county ’ oollogo, whioli 
was named Cavendish College, after the 
chancellor of the university, the duko of 
Devonsliiro [q. v, Suppl. II]. Rroroton 
described his sohomo in his ‘ County 
Education : a Contribution of Experiments, 
Estimates and Suggestions ’ (1874). Caven- 
dish College was instituted as a ‘ public 
hostel ’ of the university, students iu resi- 
dence being eligible for a university degree. 
The undergraduates were younger than 
was customary, and the cost of board 
aud tuition, which was covered by an 
inclusive charge of eighty guineas a year, 
■was lower. The venture received educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical support ; but 
the proprietary principle excited distmsl; 
and the public schools withheld their re- 
cognition (Fall Mall Gazette, 30 July 1874). 
The Boliemo proved financially unsuceessful, 
and the college was dissolved in 1892, 
being used since 1896 as a training college — 
Homerton College — ^for women teachers. 
Subsequently in 1881 Broreton formed the 
Graduated County Schools Association, 
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whose aim was tbo establislimont of sell- 
supporting .schools and coliegcB lor girls 
and women— tho la.yt .step in lii.s pruclicid 
solienio for a national systc'iu of oouiUy 
education. 

Brcrclon was intcro.'fled hi agricultural 
questions, and while in Devon I'ouudod 
in 1864 tiie Bavnstaplo .Parmciu’ Club, ol 
which bo was president. Later lie was 
pre.sident of the west Norfolk cluimbei' 
of agriculture. In north Devon his interest 
in rural jirospei'ity was marlcerl by luimy 
))crmancut works of reform anil improve- 
ment, and by iii.s efforts bo helped to bisiig 
the railway from Taunton to Bai’iistaple, 
a line afterwards ab.sorbcd in tho Croat 
Western railway'; similar eftorts in we.st 
■Norfolk led to blio Lynn aud Eakcnliatn 
railway, which was subsequently exi ended 
to Norwich, Cromer, and Yarmouth. 

Brerotou died on 16 Aug. 1901, and was 
buried in Little Mn.ssinghnra ohnroliyiirrl. 
Ho married on 25 Juno 1852 Prances, 
daughter of VVilliaut Murtiu, rector of 
Stavorton, south Devon, and bad issue five 
sons aud six daugliler.s. His wife died on 
13 May 1891. A portrait of Broreton as a 
boy with bis maternal grandfather, .Joseph 
Wilson, jiaintod by Sir David WilJcie, is 
now in the possession of Aitluir Wilson, 
of Stowlangtoi't Hall, .Suffolk. A hocoikI 
portrait, by George Richmond, R.A., with 
a companion portrait of his ivifo, rvas 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1808 ; 
both are now at Little Massingbam Rectory. 
A bust of Broreton was placed in 1801 iu 
tho Devon county school, West Bucklancl, 
by Hugh, Earl b’urtcsoue ; there arc 
memorialM bo him iu Little MassiugUam 
church, where tiiero is also a carved oak 
rcrcilos iu moiuoiy of lii.s ivifo. IJis 
writings, beside ills works on county 
education, ■jcampblets, and sermoriH, include : 

1. ‘ The Higher Life,’ 1874, a blank verse 
exposition of Now Testament teaching. 

2. ‘Musings in Eaith and other Pocuus,’ 
1886. 

P'Ke Times, 17 Aug. 1001 ; liroi-oton’H 
County Education, 1874; private inf orinu lion 
from sons.] W. B. 0. 

BRETT, JOHN (1831-1902), landscape 
painter, born at Eletohingloy, Surrey, on 
8 Deo. 1831, was eldest son of Captain 
Charles Curtis Brett of the !2th lancerB 
by his ■\vifo Ann PhObriok. At an early 
age bo attended drawing clasaos at Dnbliu, 
and then had passing thonglita of joining 
the army. He entered the schools of the 
Royal Academy in 1864, and soon aftor- 
■watds booauiB deeply affected by tho w'ork 
of the Pre-Rapluiolito Brotherhood, In 
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1858 he sent to the Academy exhibition a 
picUiL’o entitled ‘ Tho Stone-breakec,’ ■which 
ima eiitlrasiastically ivolcoinod by Riiakin. 
Brett waa with Ruakin in It aly next year, 
and theiG ho painted the ‘ Val d’Aoata,’ 
in which Pre-Raphaelite principlea -wore 
carried still further. Rualdn bought the 
picture, and it remained his property till 
his death, -when it rvaa purchased by 
Mr. R. P. Cooper. A photogra'vurc appears 
ns frontispioco to Ruskin’s ‘ Works ’ 
(library echtion, vol. xiv.). In his ‘ Academy 
Note,s ’ for 1859 Ruakin described the 
painting as ‘ historical ’ and oven ‘ meteoro- 
logical ’ landscape, toilsomely and delicately 
handled. Prom this time onward Brett 
worked unswei-vingly on the same lines, 
producing a series of landscapes which 
would demand a •very high placo in the 
world’s esteem, if tho object of painting 
wero tho closest possible imilation of 
natural phenomena. After 1870 his sub- 
ject, s wore almost always taken from 
tho southern coasts of England, ospocially 
tho rooky shores of Coimwall. Among 
his bettor works wero ‘ Spiros aiirl 
iSlcoplcs of tlio^ Channel Islands’ (1875), 
‘Mounts Bay’ (1877), ‘Cornish Lions’ 
(1878), and ‘The Sere and Ycllo-w 
Leaf ’ (1895). Two examples of his work, 
'From tho JDoraotshiro OHlTs ’ (1871) and 
‘Britannia’s Realm’ (1880), are in the 
Tate Gallery, the latter puroliasod by tho 
Chanlrey trustee.^. The ‘ Korman Ai'chi- 
jielago ’ is in tho Muiiohostor Gallery and 
‘ North-west Gale off tho Longships Light- 
house ’ in tho Binuiiigliam Gallery. 

Brett painted in a sciontiflo rather than 
an artistic spirit, caring more for detailed 
voraoit3'' of record than for the creation of 
beauty. In other ways ho showed that I 
his heart was more with science than with 
art, tie was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society on 9 Juno 1871, and 
dovotod a conshlerable part of tho strange 
house wliioh he built in Kes-wiok Road, 
Putney, to tho purposes of astronomical 
ob.s6rvation. On tho roof were mounted 
an oiiuainrial telescope, resting on a solid 
brick pier going do'wn to the foundation 
level of tho house, and an azimuth reflector. 
In a,n introductory e.ssay to the catalogue 
of a collection of his sketches, shown by the 
Pine Art Society in 1886, he devoted most 
of his space to soiontifio polomios. life 
Putney house was designed entirely on 
utilitarian principles. The floors and flat 
roofs were of asphalte, the ceilings hricic 
vaults, tho heating done by hot water 
pipes, everything to minimise human 
labour and avoid dirt. The house was 
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olcctiically jn-oteoted against burglars and 
other umnvited intrudcL’s. 

Brott was olootod A.R.A. in 1881, but 
never attained tlio rank ot R.A. He died 
in hfe house at Putnoy on 8 .Ian. 1909. 
Ho married in 1870, and had four sons and 
three daughters who survived him. A por- 
trait in oils by himself, painted about 1 805, 
belongs to his .son, Mr. Micliael Brett. A 
bust in bronze, executed in 1888 by Thomas 
Stirling Lee, is in tho possession of tho Art 
Workers’ Guild, Loudon, of which Brott 
was at one time master. 

[Tho Times, 9 Jail. 1902 ; Cat, of Rat. Gall, 
of Brit. Art (Tate Gallery) ; Bryan’,s Diet. ; 
Percy Bato’a English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, 
1899 ,- Art Journal for 1882, p. 57 ; Boy. Astr. 
See. Notices, 1902, Isii. 238-40 j pri\>^ato 
information.J W. A. 

BREWTISTALL, EDWARD ERED- 
ERICK (1840-1902), painter,born in London 
on lit Dot. 1846, was eldest son of Edward 
Brewtnall, headmaster of tho People’s 
College, Warrington, Lanciiahiro. Coming 
to London about 1868 with Edward Jolin 
Gregory [q. v. tSuppl. TTJ, be studied at tho 
Lamhoth School of Art. As a paiutor in 
wator-coUmiv-i ho inado his first appearance 
at tlie Royal Society of British Artists 
in 1808 with a picture ontitlod ‘Post 
Time,’ and from 1882 to 1886, when ho 
resigned, ho was a member of tho Society. 
In 1875 ho became an a.ssooiato of 
tho Royal Water Colour Society, and a 
full moinbo)' in 1883. His p)ioturo.s there 
exhibited include ’ 'When Love was 
Young ’ (1878) ; ‘ The Hoiieyi-noon ’ (1880) ; 
‘The Visit to the Witch’ (1882) j ‘Blue- 
beard’s Wife’ (1884); ‘The Ravens’ 
(1885) ; ‘ Where to next ? ’ (1886) ; ‘ On 
tho Wing ’ (1888) ; ‘ The Rad Ei.shorman ’ 
(1891) ; ^Ths SheU ’ (1891) ; ‘ Tho Piaher- 
man and tho Genie’ (1897), and ‘La Vie 
de Boh5me’ (1900). Ho painted also in 
oils, and wo.s a member of the Institute 
of Oil Painters. Prom 1872 to 1900 ho 
exhibited eighteen pictures at the Royal 
Academy, most of them in oils, among 
hfe later contributions being ‘ Merely 
Players’ (1898); ‘ On tho Embankment’ 
(1899) ; and ‘ The Inn hy the Sea ’ (1900). 
Hfe picture of ‘ The Model’.s Luncheon ’ is 
in tho Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, and 
two of hfe water colours, ‘ At Cley-next- 
the-Sea, Norfolk,’ and ‘Near St. Mawgah, 
Cornwall,’ are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Ho died on 13 Nov. 1902 at 
hfe residence at Bedford Park, and was 
buried in the old ohurohyard, Chiswick. 
On 17 Sept- 18S4 he marriod Plllen Paraday, 
sister of Alice Paraday, the wife of Prederiok 



Barn.iid [ii- v. iSuppl. 1], and had Uirec 
clangliLoi'-s. 

[lirjrun’B Dictionary of Paintoiii and En- 
gravers ; Graves’s lioj'al Academy Exhibiloia ; 
privato infonnatioii.] M. H. 

BRIDGE, THOAIAS WlLDlATtt (1818- 
1909), zoologist, bom at Birmingham 
on 5 Nov, 18-18, was oldest son of Thomas 
Bridge, a boot and sho(' maker, and Lucy, 
daughter of Thomas Oroshco, both of 
Birmingham. Afh'r attending a privato 
school lie stuehed at the Birmingham 
and aiidland Li&litutc, and in 1870 nont 
to Oambridge as privato assistant toJoliii 
Willis Claik [q. v. 8up2il- UJ, then .superiu- 
tcndeiit ot the University Museum of 
Zoology, 'f wo years hilcr he entered Trinity 
College as a foundation .scholar, and whilst 
an undergraduate was apjioiiiled imivorsity 
di'inonstriitor in comparative anatomy. 
Coming out first in the second class of the 
natural aeiciico tripos of 1875, lie graduated 
.B.A. in 1876 and M.A. in 1880. In 1879 
Bridge was oleclod professor of zoology at 
the Dublin Royal College of Science, but 
alter a. year, on the institution of Mason 
College, Birmingham, ho retiumed to ]u.s 
native place as professsor of biology. Sub- 
sequently the chair was divided into a 
botanical and a zoological prolessorshii), 
and Bridge held the latter appointment to 
the time of liis death. 

Both as teacher and as organiser, Bridge 
oonti'ibutod much to the success of the. 
Mason College and of the new Birmingham 
fjniver.sity, being chairman of the academic 
hoard in the formor and devoting himself 
imstinfingly to tlio welfare of his college 
and department. 

As an invo.stigator Bridge was distin- 
guished for his researches into the anatomy 
of fish, and in particular for his work upon 
the .swim or air-bladder. His mo.st ini- 
poriant contribution npuii this subject 
was published in the ‘ PhiloiSoirhioal 'L'raus- 
aotiona of the Royal iSooicty ’ in 1893 ; 
whilst his article on ‘ Fishes ’ in the 
' Cambridge Nalm’al History ’ (vol. vii. 1901) 
is a good example of his careful, lucid, and 
accurate method. Ho Was made Bo.D. 
at Cambridge in 1896 and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1903. lie died at Birmingham, 
unmarried, on 29 June 1909. 

[Ti'oo. Roy. Boo, Ixsxii. 13., 1910 ; Birniiug- 
ham Daily Post, 1 Jxdy 19()n. | E. W. G. 

BRIDGES, JOHNHENRY{1832-1900), 
positivist philosopher, second son of 
Charles Bridges [q. v.] by Harriet Tor- 
lesse, his wife, was bom on 11 Oct. 1832, 
at Old Newton, Suffolk, where Iris father 
was then vicar. Brought up in the striolest 


.sy.^tem oi ovangelical oi'lhodoxy, he was 
at first cduoalcd at iinvaic schools. 
Entering Rugby in Augu.st IS‘15, undor 
Di'. Tait, ho loft tbo school with a scholiir- 
sliip from the sixth lorm at niKlsiuumer, 
1831, the head ma.sU)r then being Di. 
Goulburn. He became, .senior soliol.ir at 
Wadham College, Oxlord, in Oct. 1851 ; 
was placed in tlio .second class in eliis.sical 
moderalioiiH in 1853. and in the I bird cl.iss 
In the final exiuninalion in 1851. Ue, was 
‘jyfuximc. ani'.iiit, foi' the llortioi’d Univor.sity 
scholarship in 1802, and gained tlio Arnold 
lirizc in 1853 for an essay on ‘ Tho Jews 
in Europe iii the Middle Ago.s,’ wliioli nsis 
published in ‘ Oxford Essays,’ 1857- On 
1 Fob. 1855 he graduafeci B.A. and in 
March won a fellow.ship at Oriel. 'Phore- 
upou Bridges took u|:) tho study of 
medioino ; and after attending Bt. Ooorge’.s 
Hospifad, London, and working in Pari.s, 
he graduatotl M.B. at Oxford in 1859. 

In 1860 ho married liin cousin iSii.sau, 
fifth daughter of 0. Torlnsso, vicar of iSloko- 
by-Nayland, and iminediaiely (h'obriiary 
1860) emigrated to Melbourne in Auslralia, 
with higli testimonials to his professional 
skill. The dea.tli of his wife folJowod soon 
after their arrival. Bi idges at once roturnc'd 
to England and began iiraotioc in Brailtord, 
Yorkshire, wliero ho was appointed physician 
to tho inlfrmary in 1861. In 1807 lio was 
elected F.R.O.P., and in 1860 he heuarao 
a factory insiiootor for the North Riding. 
Ne.xt year ho wa-s ajipointod a metropolitan 
medical inspoclor to tlio local govornmout 
boartl, and until his resignation in 1898 he 
resided in London, oocuiiiod with hi.s oiricial 
work at Whilehall. Aflev hw reliromcnt ho 
worked on tho motropolitim asylums hoard 
and took part in movemonl.s lor tho im- 
provement oi tho public liealLli. Ho died 
at Tunbridge VVolls on IIS .hme 1906, lioing 
buried there in tho ohurcliyard of fit. 
Barnabas (for service of commomorntion 
seo Positivist Eevimo, xiv. 179). 

Bridges married secondly, in 1869, Mary 
Alice, elde,sb daughter of Goorgn Hadivou, 
of Kobroyde, a silk manufaeturcr of llalifa.v. 
Mrs. Bridgo.s sundvod lior bun band. A 
lifo-.sized portrait in oils xvaa jmiutod by 
Frederick Fates in 1906. 

Bridges imfirrascd his as.sooiatc.s tlirough 
life ‘not moroly with liis ability but with 
his courageous pursuit ot trill, li at all 
hazards.’ At Wadliam College ho had oomo 
under tho influenoo of Dr. Richard Congrovo 
[q. V. Suiipl. Ij, who was then follow and 
tutor; and during tho next thirty years 
ho mainI,ainod a close frioadahip with 
him. Under Congrovo’s inlluonce Bridgo.s 
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iIcvoUmI liinirtelf, on loavin" Oxtord, to the 
study ot tlio AV'orka of Auguste Gomlo. 
tlis triends at Wudhum, Professor E. S. 
Beesly and Mr. Ii'roclorio Harrison, shared 
the faith wlrioh lie dcvolo^jcd in po.sitiv- 
iain. Bridgo.s hooamc one of tho fore- 
most loaders of tho positiviist tnovoment 
in England. When an English positivist 
oomniittoo was nominated by Pierro 
Laltilte, Gointo’,s successor in Paris, 
in 1B70, Bridges was cAiosexr tho first 
president. Erom 1870 until his rotiroinont 
in IfiOO ho constantly lectured to tho 
PowiliH.st iSocioty in Londoii and olso- 
xvlioro. He had great familiarity with 
Eronoli language, society, and literature, 
and enjoyorl the intimacy of all Erenoh 
po.sitivi.sts. He tramslatod into English 
Comte’s ‘ Politif(uo Positive L’ (1865 and 
1870) and piibli.sliod ‘ Thts Unity of 
Ooinlo’.s l,ifo and Hootiinu — a reply to 
J, iS. Mill’ (1866; reprinted 1911), as xvoll 
as ‘ Pivo DisGOunsea on Positive ttoligion ’ 
(1882). To tlio ‘ Positivist lloviow ’ (1893- 
P.lQfi) ho emtrihuted a hvxnihed arUolca. 
Por (ho‘ New Calendar of Great Mon’ (1802) 
Bridges wrote 194 biograplnos of very 
varied range, and also the gonoral ‘ Intro- 
ductions ’ on philosophy and soienco. 

At the .same time history, science, and 
social reform also occupied his pen. In 1866 
lie delivered before tho Pliilosophioal Insti- 
tution of Eclinbnrgli a course of lectures 
on ‘ Kiolieliou ami Colbort ’ which were 
pu1)lished, and obtained high praise from 
J. A. Cotter M orison ri- v.] and Mr. James 
Bryco. In 1869 ho lectured to the Royal 
In.stituilon of London on ‘ Health,’ a 
anbicet on wliich ho wrote and discoursed 
incessantly, publialiing ; ‘ Inlluonoo of 

Civilization on Health,’ 1869 ; ‘ A Catechism 
of Health for Primary Schools,’ 1870 ; and 
‘ Moral and Social Aspects of Health,’ 1877. 
In 1892 ho delivered and publislied the 
annual Harveian oration before tho Royal 
College of Ph 5 '.sicians. 

In 1897 Bridges edited for the Clarendon 
Proas tho text of Roger Bacon’s ‘Opus 
Majua ’ in two volumes. This work, of 
great importance to the liistory of seionoo, 
occupied Bridges fa’oni 1893, but on its 
publication critics detected errors in tho 
text due to Bridges’ misreading of the 
MSB, and to his dependence on Sainuol 
Johb’a edition of 1733. Ho had also 
overiooked an important MS. at the 
Vatican. Tho volumes were withdrawn 
from circulation by tho Clarendon Press, 
stock and copyright being transferred, to 
Bridges, who reissued them in 1900 through 
Me.s.sra. Williams ft Norgate, with a now 


third volmno, which presents parts i. and 
iii. ot the ‘ Opus Majus ’ from a photo- 
grapluc copy of tho Vatican MS. and a 
full list ot coi’voctions and ciueudations of 
the previously issued text with additional 
notes. 

Bridges published, in addition to the 
works cited : 1- ‘ History an Instrmnont 
of Political Education,’ 1882. 2. ‘ Cen- 
tenary of tho Eronoh Bevolution,’ 
1890. 3. ‘ Harvey and Vivisection,’ 

1890. Por a volume oaUod ‘ Tntoruational 
Policy’ (1866) ho wrote ‘England and 
China,’ and for Mr. Bryce’s ‘ Two Cen- 
turies ot Irish History,’ 1888, a chapter 
called ‘ Ireland from the Onion to Catholic 
Emanoixiatiou, 1801-1829.’ Ho was a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Eoi’tnightly Review,’ ‘ La 
Revue Oooidontaie,’ and tho ‘ Sooiological 
Review,’ 1905-6. In 1907 Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse, his brobhor-in-law, oolleoted, 
with biographical ‘ Introduction ’ by Mr. 
Erodorio Harrison, a aclootion of his ‘ Essays 
and Addresses,’ including a commemora- 
tive address oa Roger Bacon. Mrs. Bridges 
also issued in 1908 a oollention of friends’ 
• Rcoollootioiis ’ of her husband. 

[Mrs. Bridges’ collected RcoollooUons of 
J. 11. Bridges, 1008; introduction to Biiclges’ 
lissays and Addresses, 1907 ; the jaeBcnt 
mator’s Aulobiogr,apluo ReoollBotions, 1911 ; 
personal knowledge from 18.71 to 1906.] 

P. H. 

BRIGGS, JOHN (1862-1902), Lancashire 
orioketer, was born at Sutlon-in-Ashflold, 
Nottinghamshire, on 3 Oct. 1862. Hi.s 
older brother Joseph (1860-1002) played in 
a few Nottinghamshire matches in 1888. 
The family moved to Lancashire in liis 
childhood. Briggs showed an aptitude for 
cricket as a boy, and at seventeen was a 
professional member of the Lancashire 
county team, showing xiromise as a fieldsman 
and batsman. Subse-quently he developed 
a high reputation as a bowler. At Lord’s 
in 1886, when playing for England v. Aus- 
tralia, he became famous by taking 5 wickets 
for 29 rums. Thenceforth lus position as 
a first-rato bowler was assured. In 1890 
he took 168 wiokois for 12J runs apiece, 
Briggs paid six visits to Australia, thrice 
xvith Shaw and Sluw.sbury’a teams in the 
winters of 1884, 1886 and 1887) with Lord 
Sheffield’s team in 1801-2, and twice 
xvith Mr. A. E. Stoddart’s teams Of 1894 
and 1807. Briggs was the best all-round 
Lancashire player of his time, and for some 
twelve seasons (1883-1894) was a tower of 
strongth to tho team. Short and stout of 
build, he made himself popular on the cricket 
field by his humonr, nonchalance and energy 
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(of. G. I>. Fry in Oiunls nf the Game, p. 134). 
A slo^^' loffc-hand bowlor, wil.li an easy 
aotiou ami plenty of &pin, ho was most 
ini^slcading to batamon ; ho was o.spcoially 
dostiuctivo on ‘ dead ’ wicket.s. Agaiast 
4u.sti'alia his most inomurablo pcirormanco.s 
were those at Sydney, when in Becomhor 
1804 ho and Pool dismissed the last eight 
Australian batsmen on a wot wicket tor 
.iS runs, and snatched a victoiy for England 
by 10 runs ; in the 1887—8 tour, when lie 
with George Lohnuinn [ip v. Snppl. II] 
bowled miclialiged thi'ougii the test match ; 
and in Eobruaiy 1802, when he accom- 
plished the ‘ hat trick ’ for England, a very 
rare feat in to.st iiwlohos. In May 1900, 
when })laying for LancFiahiro v. Worcester- 
shirt), ho took all ton wielrela. 

In Juno 1899 an epileptic soizuro after 
the maloh England v. Anatralia. at Leeds, 
intermpted his career, and he spent 
several months in Choadlo Asylum. On 
Ilia raoovary in 1900 lie played again for 
Lanoaabii'0 ; but a fresh seizure in 1901 
compelled Ida return to Ghendlo Asylum, 
where ho died on 11 Jan. 1902. 

[The Times, 13 Jan. 1902; Wiaden’s 
Crioketera’ Almanack, 1903, p, Ixx ; Daft’s 
Kings of Cricket (portrait, p. 1.53) ; W. G. 
Gr.ioo’a Oriokctiiig Eoininiseeiicos 1889, pp. 
330-3 ; Giants of the Game, oJ. Hon. R. H. 
Lytlelton, pp. 1,34-0.1 W. B. 0. 

BRIGHT, WILLIAM (1824-1901), 
cliurok hiatoriaii, born at Doncaster on 
14 Doc. 1824, was only son of William 
Bright, town-olork of Doncaster, Yorkshire. 
Sent lirat to a preparatory achooi at 
Southwell, and thence, in 1837, to Rugby, 
he thero reached tho .sixtli form at iho time 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold’s death. Gaining 
<a scholarship at Uuiver.sity Gullego, O-xford, 
ho matrioulatod on 20 March 1843 ; obtained 
fir.st-olas.s honours in olasaic.s in 1 846 ; was 
awarded the Johnson theological scholar- 
ship in 1847, and tho Bllen-ton tlieological 
essay in 1848, the subject being ‘ Tho 
Prophotio Office under tho Mosaic Dis- 
pensation.’ Ha graduated B.A. in 1846, 
proceeding M.A. in 1849, and D.D. in 1869. 
Ho was ordained deacon in 1848 and 
prio.st in 1 850. 

Elected fellow of University College in 
1847, he retained lua fellowship till 1868. 
He bsoamo tutor of his college in 1848, 
but in 1851 accepted the theological tutor- 
ehip at Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
under the wardonship of Dr. Charles 
Wordsworth [q. v.j, afterwards bishop of 
St. Andrews, Tho Scotti.sh bishops also 
appointed him to the .Boll lectru'eship in 
eoolesiastieal history, an office which 
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entailed the custodianship of a, nia.ss ol 
important documonts illms tin ting I he churoli 
history of Gi'oat Britain, which had boon 
acoiiinulated by tho founder lor llio uso of 
hi.s lecturer. Briglit wns tima ouoouraged 
to pursue tho liistorical studios to wliich 
ho came to dovoto his best powers, hi 
1858 llie liisliop of Glasgow, Walfer John 
Trower, took umbrage at a casual, but 
not unju.st, remark of Bright as to tlio 
imperfection of the cliuroh settlomont 
clTocted I)y Henry Vlll, and procured 
Jiis ejection from both Glonalmoiid tutor- 
ship and Boll lectureship. Bright protcstoil 
in a paniplilnt, ‘ A Statomont of tho Facts 
as to Cortain Proceedings of tho Bishop of 
Glasgow’ (1868). Latoc on, tho injustice 
of tho proceedings was acknowledged, and 
Bright was iionorary canon of Cuinbrno 
cathedral from I860 i.o 1803. 

Returning to Oxford in 1858, and 
resuming his tutorship at University 
Collogo, ho was appointed in 1868 regius 
professor of eccIo.sia.stioal history at Oxford 
stud canon. oE Christ Glmrcli in succession to 
Arthur Penrhyu Stanley fq. v.]. In hi.s 
now office ho jiroved himself a, student 
of unwearied indusi.ry. His ‘ Sylva,’ his 
set of manuiscrijit note-books ol matter 
bearing on lectures from 1870 to 1880, 
amounts to over sixty largo and niothodical 
volumes (W. Look, The Age of the Fathers, 
p. vi). He was a moat forcible lecturer, 
full of tiro, contagious energy, and quaint 
humour (H. S. Holland, Persrmal StwUes, 
p. 298). Ho preached offontivoly in tho 
university church and in tho cathedral, 
and was always ready to help any Oxford 
clergyman by a sermon, or by taking tho 
chair at oluiroli mootiiig.s. Anxious to 
make provision for Iho rapidly growing 
suburbs of Oxford, he oarno.stly advoeatod, 
and liberally contributed to, tho building 
of tho fino church of St. Margarot in tho 
north suburb. 

Ho was proctor in convocation for tho 
chapter of Christ Oluirch from 1878 ; 
examining chaplain to Edward King [q. v, 
Suppl, 11], bishop of Lincoln, from 1885 ; 
and aub-doan of Christ Church from 1896, 
Ho diorl unmarried at Chri.st Cliuroh on 
6 March 1901, and was buried in tho 
Christ Oluiroh portion of Osnoy cemotory, 
by O.xford. 

Bright’.s chief historical works wore : I, 
‘A History of tho Church, a.d. .313-'15I,’ 
Oxford, 1800 ; 5th edit. 1888, a summary 
of his Glenalmond looturos ; acoojited as 
tho standard treatise lor Anglican theologi- 
cal students. 2. ‘ Chapters of Early English 
Church History,* Oxford, 1878 ; 8rd wlit, 
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J897, tlio siibstaueo of leofurcs on Bede. 
3. ‘ Lessons from tlio Lives of Throe Great 
li’athoi’S [Athanasius, Ghrysoatoui, and 
AugiistiuoJ,’ 1890. 4. ‘ Waymarka of Church 
History,’ 1894, papers on the Ariau and 
Pelagian oontrovor&ies, on Papal claims, 
and William Laud’s ideals. 6. ‘ The 
Roman >800 in the lEarly Clmreh,’ 1890. 
0. ‘ The Ago ol the PaUiers ’ (po.sthiimous), 
1903, 2 vola., a aubatantial treatiso founded 
on lecfcurca on the history of the church 
in (ho fourth and fifth centuries. 

Besides other devotional treatises, ser- 
mons, and tracts, Bright also published : 
7. ‘ Ancient Collools and other Prayers for 
the Use of Clergy and Laity,’ London, 
1857; 0\'ford, 1862. 8. ‘Faith and Hope: 
Readings for the greater Hoi3'-days and 
iSundayb from Advent to Trinity,’ 1804. 
9. ‘Liber Procum Publioaturn,’ 1865, a 
Latin version ot tho Anglican liturgy, 
jointly with Peter Goldsmith Mudd 
[q. V. Siippl. Ill, 1862-7. 10. ‘The 

Cathodiai Church of Christ in Oxford,’ 
Oxford, 1880. 11. ‘ iona and other Versos,’ 
1886. 12. ‘ 'L’ho Seven Sayings from tho 
Cross,’ 1887, meditations for tlio Good Fri- 
day Thioo Hours’ Service. 13. ‘The Incar- 
nation as a Motive Power,’ 1889, a volume 
of sermons. 14. ‘Morality in Doctrino,’ 
1892, twenty-eight oharaolxiristio sermons. 

Bright wai also a hymn- writer of the 
first rank. He was author of ‘ We know 
Thee who Thou art, Lord Joans, Mary’s 
Son,’ of the noble communion ii3'mn ‘ And 
now, 0 Father, mindful of tho love,’ and of 
the evening hymn ‘ And now tho ivants 
are told.’ Ilia ‘ Hymns and other Poems ’ 
were published in 1866, and again in 1874. 

[Bright, Soluotod Lottoi,s, 1903; Foster, 
Oxford Mon; 'Ihe Times, 7 March 1901; 
Guaidian, 1901, p. 316; Oxford Times, 9 March 
1901 ; Oxlord Mag. xix. 276, appreciation by 
Oiuioii Bnver.] A. C. 

BRIGHTWBH, Mrs. ELIZA (1830- 
1906), naturalist, born at Banff on 
30 Oct. 1830, was fourth child of George 
and Margaret Elder. On the death of 
her mother in 1837 she xvas adopted 
by her uncle, Alexander Elder, one of 
the founders of tho publishing house 
of Smith, Elder & Co. He had no children, 
and Eliza Elder (‘ Lizzie ’ as she was 
called throughout her life) xvas brought 
up in his country house, Sparrow Hall, 
Streatham, and afterwards at Stoke Newing- 
ton. From infancy she took an absorbing 
interest in natural history, and read much, 
but had no regular education. In 1847 
Air. Elder retired from business ; in 1866 
Miss Elder married George Brightwen 
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(1820-1883), who xvas then in tho banking 
firm of Alessis. Oveiend & Gurney, but 
loft it before the smash in 1867, to start for 
himself in tho discount business, xvliere he 
made a considerable fortune. They settled 
in Stanmore, whore Mrs. Brightwen resided 
for the remainder of her life. Her health 
had been ahvays uncertain, and in 1872 
her nervous system broke doxvn complololy. 
For ten years she was almost wholly 
excluded fioin books, from nature, and 
from her friends. The death of her husband 
in 1883 roused her from her lethargy and 
suffering, and though she was liable to 
violent attacks of pain until the end of her 
hfe, they interfered no longer with her 
intellootual activity. 

She had no oMldrcn, and xva.s left in 
sole possession of a very beautiful and 
secluded estate, The Grove, iStanmore, 
where the woods and slmibberies, a lake 
and a large garden offei'cd a field for her 
zoological observations. It was not, hoxv- 
over, until her sixtieth year that she began 
to be a writer. Her notes on animal file 
seemed so copious and fresh that she was 
induced to put tiiem together, and a 
volume called ‘ IVild Nat.ure Won by 
Kindness ’ (1890) xxas tho result. This 
enjoyed a very wide and prolonged success, 
and Mrs. Brightwen became recognised 
as one of the most popular naturalists 
of her day. iShe published ‘More about 
Wild Nature ’ in 1892 ; ' Inmates of my 
House and Garden,’ perhaps the best of 
her books, in 1895 ; ‘ Glimpses into Plant 
Life ’ in 1898 ; ‘ Bumbles with Nature 

Students,’ 1899 ; and ‘ Quiet Hours with 
Nature,’ 1903. She conthiued to live 
at Stanmoro, corresponding xvith a very 
wide oicole of persons interested in natural 
history, but seldom quittmg the bounds 
of her own. estate. She died there on. 
5 May 1 906, and was buried in tho ohuroh- 
yard of Staumore. Mrs. Brightwen xvaa 
an artless writer ; hut sho had bDundIe.ss 
patience, great perseverance and humour, 
and a wort of natural magic in dealing 
uith wild creatures. Her hooka are store- 
houses of personal notes, in which nothing 
is borrowed from other authors, or accepted 
on any other authority than that of her 
own eyes. She enjoyed in later years the 
friondsMp of seyeral of tho leading men 
of science of the day, and in particular 
of rhilip Henry Gosse (whose second wife 
was her husband’s sister), of Sir William 
Flower, of Sir William Hooker, and of Sir 
James Paget, all of whom encouraged her 
efforts. After her death were published 
another volume of 0.ssays, ‘ Last Hoius 
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mth N.itiire,’ edited by W. H. Clicsaon 
(190S), and [raiments of an autobiography, 
with iutruduction and epilogue l)y her 
nephew, Edmund Gosse, entitled ‘Eliza 
Bnghtwen: the Life and Thoughts of a 
Naturalist’ (1909) She was an eviingelienl 
church woman and much concerned with 
philanthropy. 

|lVisonal know ledge; Eliza Bii.'jliUven : 
the Life and d'hoiighta of a Naturalist, 11)01).] 

E. G. 

JBROADBENT, Sib WILLI AI\1 HENRY, 
fiivst baronet (18;i5-1907), jihysici.'in, born 
at Lindley on Jan. 183.5, was oldest son 
(in a lamily ol five sous and two dauchtora) 
of John iiioiidbont (d, 1880) of Lind]ey,near 
Hiiddcr.slield, W'oollcn nianufacturor and a 
prominent Woslcyan, who married Esther 
{d. 1879), daughter of IJeujamin Biitter- 
w'oi'tli oi Hohnlorth. Cul. John Edward 
BroadbouL, R.E., G.B. {b. 1848), is his 
younger brother. Brought up as a Wesleyan, 
William joined the Ciiiiroh of England in 
ISOO. Alter early education at a day 
school at Longwood, near Lindley, and at 
Huddersfield College, William left school 
at liEtcon for his lather’s factory, whore ho 
spent two years in learning the processes 
of manufacture. Bcsolviug on a nicdioal 
onreer, ho, in 18512, when seventeen, was 
appronlicecl to a surgeon in Manchester 
and entered the Owens College, then in Quay 
Street. At the Owens College and at (ho 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine 
(Pine Street) he gained medals in chemistry, 
botany, materia inedica, anatomy, physio- 
logy, niidwifery, surgeiy, and operative 
surgery. In 1860 ho carried oil the gold 
medals in aiialomy, physiology, and 
chomi.sliy at the first M.B. London examina- 
tion. Next year he became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries, X..ondon. 
After failing in an applicalion for the post 
of house .surgeon at the Manchester Royal 
Inliriiiary ho went, in 1867, to Ihuis, wdiero 
he studied under Trousseau, Rieord, Royer, 
and other eminent masters in medicine. 
Living with a Erenoh family, he acquired a 
first-rate Imowdedge of the French language 
and an excellent accent. Retnining to 
England in 1858, he passed the final M.B. 
(London) examination, takingthe gold medal 
ill obstetric meiUcine and first-class honours 
in metlieine. Soon afterwards ho obtained 
the post of obstetric officer at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, and became resident 
medical officer in 18.59, In 18G0 he was 
appointed pathologist and lecturer on 
physiology and zoology in the medical 
school of St. Mary’s Hospital, and curator 


of Iho miisoiim. J’lie snnio vrar ho pro- 
ceeded to the clogreo of fiT.]'). (Loudon), 
lie -was jjhysioi.in to ihe London Eover 
Hospital from 18C0 iinlil 1879, xvlicn 
ho bccamo consulting phy.siciiin. In 18G1 
lie was ap]ioiiited lecliirer in com para live 
anatomy m St. Mary’s Hospital mcdiccal 
school, and 111 1SG3 physieiati to the 
Western General DiRiioiisary. But dos])ito 
Ills many ol/iecs, Broadbciit’s praclioo 
was not liieralivm. Residing at 23 Upper 
Beynioiii' Sticct, lie could only meet, his 
household OKpciiseu by coaching und by 
taking i'e.-,idcnt studenis. IVilh liosilation 
ho refused an oiler of a proles.sor.shi)i of 
anatomy and physiology at Melbourne 
Uiiiveisity at 10002. a year. 

With St. Mary’s Hospital his association 
lasted long. In 1805 he was oleetecl 
physician to the out-patients and in 1871 
was promoted to the cliiirgo of (lie in- 
patients, with a lootiiroKhip in mcdieitio, 
which ho held for seventeen years. lie 
remained on the aciivo staff of f^t. Mary’s 
until 1890, his retirement being deterred tor 
live years by .special resolution, lie tlion 
became honorary oonsulting iiliy.sieian. 
Bi'oadbont proved one of ilia tiuc.sl. oliiiionl 
teachers of the London snliooLs, especially 
at the bedside. 

Meanwhile liis jiractioc and liis reputation, 
both as an investigafnr ol medical prohleuiH 
and as an expert on 1ho trontmont of 
spceifio diseases, sloadily grew. In 1806 
ho published a book ‘ On Cancer,’ de.soriliing 
his treatment of some cases by the iiijeoliou 
of acetic acid into the tumour, but allhoiigh 
some good results were at, first obtained, 
later experience was unsarisfaetoiy, and 
Bfoadbent di.scontinned Iho ti'calmout. 
An curly paper on ‘ Scu.sovi-molor Ganglia 
and Association of Nerve Nuclei’ (Blit, 
rind Foreign Med. Clin. Review, April 
1800) also attracted altcmlion. There ho 
explained the immunity irom paralysis of 
bilaterally associated miiscieH in heruiplegia, 
and advanced the theory which i.s generally 
Imown as ‘ Broad bout’s hypotliivsis ’ to 
explain the unequal di.siribiilion of 
paralysis in face, trunk, arm mid leg, in (ho 
ordinary form of hemiplegia. Tlie e.sHcritial 
principle has not heoii iiivnlidited in the 
forty yeans since it was originally promul- 
gated, and it is widely applicable' to neuro- 
logical quoslion-s, and to the solution of 
problems in x'liysiulugy. pathology, and 
psychology. 

Broadbent also did valuable work on 
axihasia, both in roporfing important eases 
and in suggesting explanations of Iho 
working of the cerebral meoliftiiism of 
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speeoli and thought. In an important 
memoir ‘ On (ho Cerohral Mechanism of 
Speech and Thought ’ [Tians. Boy. Med. 
Chir. Boa. 1872) he was the first authoritative 
propoundcr of the notion of an altogether 
separate centie for conception of ideation, 
wliich altliough subsequently adopted by 
Charcot and others has boon rejected 
by Charlton Bastian and others. Tn a 
later paper (Brain, i. 1878) Broadbent 
developed his views and termed the centre 
for concepts the ‘ naming centre,’ whilst 
a related higher motor centre was postu- 
lated as a ‘ propositionising centre ’ in 
wliich TTOrds other than nouns were supposed 
to be registered and where sentences were 
formulated preparatory to their utterance 
through the instrumentality of Broca’s 
centre. Here, too, Broadbent located the 
more sliictly mental faculties in those parts 
of the human cerebrum which difterentiate 
it from that ot the qiiadrumana and wliich 
are the latest to develop in man. This 
location was re-advanced with modifications 
but partly through a similar process of 
reasoning by I'leclisig in 1896, and recent 
opinion somewhat hesitatingly supports 
Broadbent’s views. At his death he was 
engaged on a treati.se on aphasia. Other 
important papoia concerned the scien- 
tific study of thorapeutioa. Of these the 
first w'as ‘An Attempt to apply Chemical 
Principles in E-^planation of the Action of 
Remethes and Poisons ’ (P/oc. Roy. Soc. 
1808 ; Blit. Med. down. ii.). Later themes 
were the remote effects of remedies (1886) 
and on ‘ The Relation of Pathology and 
Therapeutics to Clinical Medicine ’ (Brit. 
Med. down. 1887). 

At the Royal College of Physicians, 
Broadbent, who had become a member in 
1861 and a follow in 1869, was examiner 
in 1876-7 and in 1883-4, a member of the 
council m 1885-0, oeirsor in 1838-9, and 
senior censor in 1895. In 1887 ho delivered 
the Croonian lectures ‘ On the Pulse,’ which 
he made the subject of a book (1890), and 
in 1891 he gave the Lumlcian lectures ‘ On 
Stiuoturnl Diseases of the Heart from the 
Point of View of Prognosis.® 

In 1874 ho also delivered the Leltsomian 
lectures before (he Medioal Society of 
London ‘ On Syphihtio AlTeotions of the 
Nervous System ’ ; ih 1884 the Harveian 
lecture.s before the Harveian Society on 
‘ Prognosis in Valvular Disease ’ ; and in 1894 
the Cavendish lecture ‘ On some Points in 
the Treatment oi Typhoid I’ever,’ before the 
West London Modico-Chirurgioal Society. 
He was examiner in medicine to London 
(1883) and Cambridge (1888) Universities. 
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In 1881 he served as a member of the royal 
commission on fever ho.spitala. 

On heart disease Broadbent became a 
leading authority. In conjunoiiou with his 
elder son he published, in i 897, a valuable 
treatise on it wliich was founded 011 a 
large, acutely' observed, clinical experience ; 
the book reached a fourth edition in 1906. 
To typhoid fever he likewise devoted 
special attention, strongly deprecating tbo 
‘ expectant ’ or ‘ do-nothing ’ treatment, 
and enforcing oaroiul dieting and nursing 
and Bnitable hydro-therapeutic and other 
measures. 

Prom 1872, W'hen Broadbent removed to 
34 Seymour Street, to 1802, when he w'ent 
into a larger house at 84 Brook Street, 
Ids private consultant practice was expand- 
ing, chiefly among the upper olaasos of 
society, and it finally reached vast pro- 
portions. In 1891 Ills income from this 
source far exceeded 13,000/., and ho 
refused twice as much work as ho could 
undertake. Ilia patients soon included 
the royal family. In 1891 he attended 
King George V when Duke of York, during 
an attack of tyifiioid lover, and in 1892 was 
in constant attendance on the Duke of 
Clarence during Ids fatal illness of acute 
pneumonia. In Iho .same year (1892) ho 
was appointed phy.5ioian in ordinary to 
King Kdw'ard VII, then Prince of Wales, 
and in 1896 physician extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria. On the death of tlie Queen 
he was appointed phy'sioian in ordinary to 
Kitig Edw'ard VI I and to the Prince of 
Wales (King George V). He was created 
a baronet in 1893 and K.O.V.O. in 1901. 

Broadbent played a prominent part in 
many public movements affecting the cure 
or prevention of disease. In 1898 he be- 
came clmirnian of the organising committee 
for promoting the National Association 
for the Prevention of Consumption, winch 
was formally registered under the board 
of trade regulations in 1899 with King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, as 
president. The object of the association 
was to instruct the general public in the 
methods by winch the spread of tuber- 
culosis could be.st he prevented or arrested. 
He was chairman of the organising council 
of the British Congress on Tuberculosis 
which met in London in July 1901, when 
Prof. Koch of Berlin threw doubt on the 
intercominiinioability of human and bovine 
tuberculosis, a view' yvliioh a royal com- 
mission at once inve,9tigatecl and disputed. 
Broadbent iva.s also chairman or the 
advisory committee of King Edward VH’s 
Sanatorium at Midhurst and was consnlling 
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physician to thlM institution and to the King Oflice, Wfashington ; Pruc. Boy. fSoc. Mod,, 
Bciwarcl VII Hospital for Officer.^. series 15., vol. lxx\.] Ii!. jVJ. B. 

Bvoadbout was secretary (1864-1872), BIIOAD.E4U BST, HENBY (1840-1911), 
trea.siirer (1872-1900), and subsequently labour Icarlor, born in tlio parish of 
proaident (1900) of the Britiah Medical Bo- Littlomore, O-xfordahiio, on 19 April 1840, 
nevolent Fund, to which ho was a generous was fourth son and ‘eleventh or tuelfdi 
aubsoriber. An honorary member of m.any cliild,’ as ho aaj's in his autobiography, ol 
foreign medical aocietica, he was in 1904 Thomas Broadhnr.st, atnneinaaon, ancL his 
a chief orgiim.ser of and first prosidont of wife iSai'ah. Ho iras edueatod at a village 
the Entente Cordialc hHdioalo, and at the school near Littleinoro, and at the age of 
banquet given at Paris in honour of tlie twelve he left to do miseellaneoua jobs 
English pliy.sicians rvaa irivcstod with about the village, anti soon afti'rwnrds was 
the grand cross and insignia of a com- regularly employed by its blaoksmilli. In 
mender of the legion o{ honour. Ho was ISOU ho was apprenticed to iiis father’s 
elected F.R.S. in 1897. Ho received trade in Oxford, and was soon working as 
the hon. degree of LL.D. from the a stonemason in Buckingham and lianbury. 
Universities of Edinburgh (1898), St. Coming to London, ho felt so country-sick 
Andrews (1899), IVIoiitroal (1906), Toronto that ho left in a month, and, after ill-fortune 
(1900), and that of D.Sc. from the Uni- compelled him to return, ho immediately 
varsity of Leeds (1904). He was president obtained an engagement in Norwich, whither 
of the Harveian (1876), Medical (1881), he wont by sea. During the depreaaed time 
Clinical (1887), and Neurological (1896) of 1858-0 ho tramped twelve hundred miles 
Societies ; vioe.-presidout of the Im- in the south of England witiiont finrling 
perial Carreer Fund ; conaulting physician ornploymout. When at Portsmouth on this 
to the New Hospital for Women, and to fruitless search, lie attempted to enlist in 
the Victoria Hospital for Sick Ohikken the army, but was rojeotetl. In 1865 ho 
(1896). oamo finally' to London, and shoj'tly after- 

An acute clinical observer, sound and wards was employed by the contractor wlio 
accurate in diagnosis, tesouroeful in his was_ building the clock tower and its tul- 
metliods of treating disease, Broadbent joining corridor of the liouaon of jrarlhunont. 
was frank and outspoken in speech, and The mallet and ohisols then irsed by him are 
of resolute will, with business-liko powers preserved in the library of tlio Ilouso of 
of concentration. Of rnbust cousi.itulion. Commons. 

ho met the exacting rcqiiiiamenis of his In 1872 an agitation for increased, imy in 
practice and pubho work with comparative the London building trade c.ame to a lioad 
ease. He died in London on 10 July by the employers looking out their men. 
1007 from influenza, and rras buried in Broadhurst was elected chairman of tiro 
the parish churchyard, Wendovor, where masons’ committee and was its cliiol sj)okcs- 
he had a country house. man. The rc.sult of tho conl,(',s1, was an 

Ho married in 186.3 Eliza, daughter of immedialo increase of pay by a hallpomiy 
Jolrn Harpin of Holmfortli, Yorks, who per hour, a reduction of hours by four por 
survived him with two sons, both mem- week in summer, and a full half-holiday on 
bers of tho medical profession, and three Haturdays. Thonooforth he coasod lo w'ork 
daughters. The older son, John Francis at his trade. He had become a lender in 
Harpin, succeeded to the baronetcy. A his trade union and was active in polilicai 
portrait by Boholderer is in the possession agitations conducted by the Reiorm JiCaguo, 
of the family. of which he was a member, lie lind suc- 

Hi addition to the work already cited, oeeded in changing tho character of jus 
Broadbent also reviaed Tanner’s ‘Ih-actico trade union by inducing it to oUct' auper- 
of Medicine ’ (7th edit. 1876). His more annuation and unomployinout benciita, 
important contributions to medical jounmls and he led it to lix ils hoadquarUn’s in 
have beon oolleclcd and published by Dr. London, and cease moving I bom every third 
Walter Broadbent, the second sou, with a year. For the tirsi, time, in oonHoquciicc, 
full bibliography (1908). tho central committee became a Bial ox- 

[Life of Sir William Broadbent, by Mary eoutive with ]jowor to negoiiato on bolialf 
Ethel Broadbent (daughter), 1909; notices whole membership. Tliis csiabiish- 

in tho British Medical Journal, 20 July 1007 mcnt of repre-seiitativo democracy in trade 
(portrait); Lancet, 13 July 1007; Practitioner, unions is an historic evont. In 1872 ho 
(portrait) ; Colleoted Papers by Dr. was sent to represent his trade union at 
lono ' 1 bibliography, congress, and was elected a member ’ of 

1008; Index Catalogue, Surgeon-Oeneral’s tho parliamentary committee, 'riio labour 
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unrest of the time brought into being a 
rene^red political agitation in favour of 
labour legislation, such as tlio removal of 
objeotionable provisions in the conspiracy 
and master and servant laws, and in that 
agitation Broadhm'st was prominent. In 
1873 ho was elected secretary to tho Labour 
Representation League, formed to send 
trade unionists to parliament. That year 
ho tried to enter tho London School Board 
for Greenwich, but faded. Workmen had 
been candidate.^ for parliament before the 
league’s day.s, but it produced the first list 
of l.abnur candidates at any election — that 
of 1874 — and succeeded in returning two of 
them, Alexander MacDonald for Stafford 
and Thomas Burt for Morpeth, Broadhurst 
himself stood for High Wycombe on a 
day’s notice, but only polled 113 votes. In 
1875 the Irade union congress elected him 
Ecoretary ol its pailiamentary committee. 

At this time tho leading members of the 
parliamentary committee woio prominent 
Bupporlera of programmes of radical reform, 
lili;e tho exlonaion of tho franchise, tho 
abolition of property qualifications for 
ollico on local govoi'iiing liodios — the first 
subject upon which Broadhurst had to 
draft a bill (1870) — and the Blini.soll mer- 
chant shipping bill [sec Pi.im,soi,l, Samuel, 
Suppl. I|. Above all the committee had 
begun to lobby in parliament, to send 
deputations to ministers and leading poli- 
tioians on labour questions, and to inlcrfcre 
in parliamentary oleotions. The agitations 
for tho repeal of what the trade unionists 
considered the unjust laws relating to 
conspiracy, masters and servants, and tho 
legal status of trade unions had been so far 
Buoces.sful [see Howell, OBOnaE, Suppl. II], 
but Broadhurst and liis friends brought 
within the .scope of their urgent activity 
questions like employers’ liabilifcj'' and work- 
men’s compensation for industrial injuries 
and aiuendmeiits to the Factory Acts. 
Broadlnmst was .also the secretary of tho 
woriemon’s committee of the Fastern Ques- 
tion Association, M'hich stimulated public 
opinion in England against tho conduct 
of tho Turks in Bulgaria (1876-1880). He 
promoted international trade union oon- 
ferenoes, like that of Paris in 1883, which was 
one of tho beginnings of the present Inter- 
national Socialist Congres,ses. 

After the general cleotlon of 1874 the 
Labour Representation League ceased to 
move the interest of trade unionists, and 
gradually collapsed. Broadhurst thence- 
forth identified himself with the liberal 
party, and in 1878 was chosen one of the two 
liberal candidates for Btoko-on-Trent. He 
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was elected in 1880 ivifcli a poll of 11,379 
votes. In tho House of Commons Broad- 
hurst at once engaged in iiu.scellaiirous 
but most useful vork. He supporled em- 
ployers’ liability bilks (1880-1) and propo.sed 
amendments in factory legislation. He 
investigated the hard.ship3 attending tho 
employment of women and cluldien in tho 
heavy industrie.s of the Black Country 
(producing in tho House of Commons in J 883 
one of the nail-maldng machines to illustrate 
his speech on the subjeot). In 1884 he 
moved for the first time tho appointment of 
working-men to the benoli of justices and 
in 1885 the inclusion of a fair wages clause 
in government contracts. At that time all 
his income, which came to him as secretary 
of the trade union congress parliamentary 
commitlee, was 1601. a year, from which he 
had to pay for clerical help at his office; 
ho could only afford olothe.s made by his 
wife. 

From 1882 Broadhurst took an active 
interest in leasehold onfranchiscmont, wliioh 
rapidly became a qjoxm'ucr radical demand, 
and was the subject of a memorandum 
attached to tho report of the royal com- 
mission on the housing of the working classes 
(188-1). Of that commission ho was a 
member. In 1882 ho rvas offered an 
assistant factory inspeotovship, and in 1884 
an inspectorship of canal boats, but dc- 
olinod both. 

In 1884 Broadhurst, as seorotary of the 
trade union congre.ss parliaments ry com- 
mittee, became the leading spirit on the 
workmen’s side in the final pha.s 0 of the 
agitation for an extsn.sion of the franchise. 
At the election, which follow’cd the Franchise 
and Rediatribution Acts of 1886, Broadhurst 
deolinod to contest either of the new Pottery 
constituencies, into which Stoke-on-Trent 
had been divided, and stood for tho 
Bordesley division of Birmingham, which he 
won with 6362 votes. On the formation of 
Gladstone’s liberal ministry in February 
1886 he accepted office as under-seeretary 
in the home department. This necessitated 
his resignation of the secretaryship of the 
parliamentary committee. Queen Victoria 
agreed to excuse him from attending lovees, 
and he was the first minister to whom such 
permission was granted. 

On the defeat of the liberal government 
in the autumn, Broadhurst retired from 
Bordesley, and contorted West Nottingham, 
which he won, polling 6468 votes, and in Sep- 
tember 1888 he again was eleoted secretary 
to the trade union congress parliamentary 
committee, A steady drift towards an 
independent poUtioal position hod set in 
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within trade unionism, and Eroadlmrst’B 
official coniieotion 'nith the liberal jiarty 
was bitterly resented by growing section,? 
o£ the congrcBS. About 1885 the trade union 
congress embarked anew on tho inter- 
rupted agitation for sending ■working-men 
to Parliament. A demand for a legal eight 
hours’ (lay was also put forward by trade 
nnioiii.sts, and Broadliurst’s diffionlties were 
fiii'tlier increased by his ojipo.sition to this 
])roposal. At the congresses of Srvansoa. 
(1887). Bradford (1888) and ])articnlarly at 
that of Dundee (J 880) I!ioadhar,st had to 
defend bis political jio&it ion against attacks, 
which were too peiaonal to bo succe,s,sfid ; 
consequently the ovorwlioliniug wotea 
whioh were cast in liis support obscured 
(,li6 oliaiigos in opinion rvhieh were (aking 
place. Next year at Liverpool the attack 
was more prudently directed, and on tho 
issue of a general eight hours’ bill Broad- 
hurst’s policy was defeated b5'' 10.1 votes 
to 155. Giving partly to this defeat and 
partly to ill-health Broadliurst resigned liis 
seerotarysliip. The clock strike in 1889 
oonflrmed the now development of trade 
unionism. Broadliurst coiitinued to be the 
objeot of bitter attack, and tho defeat of his 
parliamentary candidatures at West Not- 
tingham in 1892, when lie polled 6309 votes, 
and at Grimsby in 1893, when ho polled 3403 
votes, was undoubtedly helped by tho 
opposition of the advanced section of trade 
unioni.'its. At West Nottingham lie agreed 
in a lixlcowarm -way to support the minors’ 
eight hours bill, but the oarno,stness of his 
pledge wa.s questioned. In 1892 he was 
appointed a member of tho royal oommi.ssion 
to inquire into the oondilion of the aged 
poor. In 1894 ho stood for Leicester, and 
was elected with 94G4 voices, and this eon- 
stituenoy ho rotiiined, till ho retired in 1906 
owing to ill-health. He -was an alderman 
and J.B. of the county of Norfolk. Ho died 
at Cromer on 11 October 1911, and was 
buried at Ovorstrand. 

He manied in 1860 Eliza, daughter of 
Edward Olloy of Norwich, She (lied on 
24 May 1905, leaving no cliildren. A bust 
of Broadliurst is in tho art gallery ol the 
Loicesier corporation. 

Ho wrote ; 1. ‘ Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment,’ in collaboration with Sir Robert 
Reid (Lord Loreburn), 1885. 2. ‘ Henry 
Broadliurst, M.P. : the Story of his Life 
from the Stonemason’s Bench to the 
Treasury Bench,’ 1901. 

[The Times, 12 Oct. 1911; Autobiography; 
lyebVs History of Trade Unionism, 1894; 
Howell, Labour Legislation, Labour Leadora, 
and Labour Movements, 1902 ; Humphrey, 


Tho History of Labour lioprosontation ; Trade 
Union (Jongross Annual Kcpoit'i], J. It. Bl. 

BRODEdBB, WILLIAM JACKSON 
(1829-1905), (ran, slalor, only .son of William 
Perrin Brodribb, M.R.C.S., by Ids iiist 
wife, Maria Loui.sa .lackson, was bom at 
Warminster on 1 March 1829. On Ids Jalhcr'a 
removal to a praetioo iu Bloonwlnirv S(|navo, 
ho was educated first at a ncigliboiiring 
private school and aftorwaids a I King’s 
College, London. From King’s College he 
wa.s elected in 1848 to a edassieal h( liohir- 
hliip at St. John’s Oollepe, Camhiidge, 
In 1852 he vvas brackidcd ftistli in tlw 
classical tripos, was a junior o](limc in (ho 
mnthomalioal tripos, and graduated B.A. 
Elected a fellow of his college in 1850, he 
w.as ordained in 1858, and was lU'e.sontod 
in 1860 to tho college living of Wool (on 
Rivers, IVilts. This preferment ho liolcl ior 
life. Devoted to clas,sica] study, Broclrilib 
joined his consin, Alfred John Churoli, in 
translating tho works old’acituei; tho History 
appeared in 1862. Germania and Agrieola in 
1863. tho Annals in 1876, and De Oratoriima 
in 1877. Tho uaeful work is ooni|)o(c'nlly 
done and gained general recognition. Tlio 
two t.ranslator.s also edited the Latin te\l, 
of Germania and Agricola in 1809, and of 
solcot lottens of Pliny in 1871 ; a li’anslation 
of Livy, books 21-24, followed in 1883. 

Ifrodribl) died at his rectory on 24 Sept. 
1905, rind was buried in Lhc chnrchj'aid. lie 
married in 1880 Elizabeth Sarali Jiilifina, 
only daughter of David Llewellyn, vicar of 
Easton Royal, Wilts, but was lolt a widower, 
without children, in 1894. 

Among works by Brodribb not already 
noticed are ‘ Dcnio,sthenc.s ’ in ‘Ancient 
fj)a.ssics for English Rondera’ (1877), ‘A 
Short Hisiory of Constanlinople ’ (1879), 
in oollahoration with Sir Walter Bc.sant, and 
ola.ssicaloontributiionBto th(s ' Encycloptxidia 
Bri(.annica ’ and scholarly periodicals, 

[Private information.] A . A. B. 

BB.ODR10K, GEORGE CHARLES 
(1831-1903), warden of Morton Gollogo, 
Oxford, born on 6 May 1 831 , at his fathor’s 
rectory, Cnatlo Ri.sing in Norfolk, was second 
of four sons of William John Brodrick { 1798- 
1870), rector of Bath (1839-54), canon of 
Wells (18,55-61), dean of Exoior (1861-7), 
and seventh Vi.scoimt Midleton (1863-70), 
His mother, Harriot (1804-1893), third 
daughlorof George Brodrick, fourili Viscount 
Midleton, was his fatlier’s second wife and 
first cousin. Erom 1843 to J848 Brodrick 
was an oppidan in Qoodford’s house at Eton, 
but in 1848 lie broke doiro under the strain 
of reading for tho Newcastle examination. 
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and was sent on a voyage to India for 
his health. Botuming next year, Brodrick 
bc'oamo a commoner of Balliol in March 
1850, at a time when Richard Jenkyna 
[q. V.] was Masier and Benjamin Jovvetfc 
[q. V. Suppl. I] was the leading lutor. 
Ho had a distinguished university career, 
obtaining first classes in moderations in 18-52 
and in liter® hnmaniorc-a in 1803, in com- 
pany with his lii'cloiig friond, George Joachim 
Goschen, first Visooniit Go.sohon [q. v. Suppi. 
II]. He also took a first class in law and 
history in 1S54, was president and librarian 
of tlio Union (185+-5), won the English 
essay and Arnold prizes in 1855, and was 
cloctod a fellow of Merton College on 30 Maj' 
1855. He graduated B.A. in 1864, M.A. 
in 1850, and U.C.L. in 1886. 

In 1856 Brodrick loft Oxford for London, 
and tbei'p passed the next twenty-fivo 
years of hh ht'e. In 1858 ho took the 
degree of LL B. with a law scholarship at 
the University of London. Ho was called 
to Iho bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1359, and 
went the western oirouit (1859-02), but in 
1800 turned from law to journalism, join- 
ing the staff of ■ The Tirac.s.’ During Iho 
no.xt thirteen years he contributed some 
1000 loading articles to that n6W.spaper, 
ohioily on political themes. Journalism 
was in his ease itilondcd to be tlio prelude 
to a poliCioal career. But in his parlia- 
mentary ambitions Brodrick tvas dis- 
appointed. Ho fought a good fight for the 
liberals at Wood.stook in 1808. and again in 
1874, when Lord Randolph Churohill was 
the snooessful candidate. A third defeat in 
1880 in Monmouthshire led him to abandon 
the quest of a seat in parliament. More 
successful as a writer than as a candidate, 
he gave lucid and forcible expression to 
tho old liberal or ‘philosophical radical’ 
doctrines of reform, which formed his creed 
through Life His polit ical views are chit fly 
expounded in his ‘ Political Studies ’ (1879), 
which included articles on primogeniture 
and local government in England, and in 
his ‘ English Land and English Landlords’ 
(published by the Cobden Club, I88I). 

Though Ills earlier ambitions wore 
anything but academic, Brodrick was 
elected warden of Merton College, Oxford, 
on 17 Eeb. 1881, and made his chief reputa- 
tion in that capacity. The only definitely 
educational position Brodrick had pre- 
viously held wa.s membersliip of the London 
School Board (1877-9), he being tho first 
member who was co-opted to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. He had also 
promoted tho University Tests Act ol 
1370, and he, served on^the council of the 


London Society for univcr-sily extension. 
In the administration and government of 
the reformed Oxford Universit}', to which 
ho now returned, hti took litUe active part. 
But for many years (1887-1903) he served 
on the governing body of Eton, and as a 
member of the council of the Geographical 
Society ho zealously pvotnoted the founda- 
tion in 1899 of the school of geography in 
Oxford. Ho likewise endeavoured lo make 
coilego and miivcrsity history jiopular in 
Ills ‘Memorials of Morion Colloge ’ (1885) 
and a short ‘History of ilic University of 
O.xlord’ (ISSC) As warden he cbd much to 
prevent university society from becoming 
narrow and provincial. His week-end 
parties kept Oxford in iouch with the 
wider world of politics and letters to which 
he uev r ceased to belong. Hi.s unfailing 
flow of conversation and anecdote and old- 
world courlesy of manner gave him a 
place of distinction in .society, while his 
fairuras, loyalty, and unaffected kindliness 
won him the love and rospoot of his college 
and university. 

Brodrick by no means lost all interest in 
politics when ho i-oturnod io Oxford. Both 
with tongue and pen ho fought against tho 
socialistic tendencies oi inoclorn dcmiocracy, 
tho Irish land legislation of Glad.stono’3 
government, and above all ag.'iinst homo 
rule. For an incautious expression in 
a speech at Oxtord he was .summoned 
boloro the Parnell oommisrion for alleged 
contempt ol court (14 Jan. 1889). But Ids 
later yeans were given in tho main to tho 
duties of his office and to literary work. 
Ho published a volume of ‘ Memories and 
rmpro.s.sfon.s ’ (1900), and wrote tlio greater 
part ol ‘The History of England 1801- 
1837,’ which, after being completed and 
recast by J. K. Fotheringham. forms vol. si. 
of tho ‘ Politionl History of England ’ (ed. 
W. Hunt and B. L. Poole, 190G). He resigned 
tho wardonsliip on 14 Sept. 1903, and died 
unmarried in the warden’s house on 8 Nov, 
1903, being buried at Pepor Harrow in 
Surrey. 

A good portrait in tho hall ol Merton 
College by William Carter (1890) has been 
engraved. Brodriok's writings include, 
besides those already cited, an edition of 
‘ Eoolosiastieal Judgments of the Judicial 
Commiltee of tho Privy Council’ (with 
W. H. Fremantle, 1806) and ‘ Literary 
Fragments ’ (articles from magazines, 
lectures, speeches, &c.), printed but not 
published, 1891. 

[Memories and Impres.sions, 1900 ; The 
'Times, 9 Nov. 1903 ; personal Imowlcdge and 
private information.] W. H. 
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BEOMBY, CHAELES HENEY 
(1834-1007), socond bishop oi Tatmiania, 
bora at IFull on 11 July 1814, was son of 
John Tlcaloy Bromby, vioar of [Toly Trinity, 
Hull. Ho entered Uppingham school in 
August 1829, hecama captain ol the school, 
and loft it with an eThihition in October 
1833. Elected to a scholar, slri]) at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, ho gi'aduatod B.A. ns 
junior optiuie and with a third clas,? in the 
classical tripoa in 1837, proceeding HI. A. 
in 1840 and Jl.D. in 18G4. Ordained 
deacon in 1838 and jniost in 183!), he 
was licensed in 1833 to the curacy of 
Chc.storlickl. In 1843 he bccamo vicar of 
St. Paiil’.s, Clioltcnlmm, and liiat principal 
of the Cheltenham training college lor 
school maalcr.s and niiatresfaos, which ho 
organiacd with marked auoecs.s. lie was 
also ono of the fouudois of tho Ladies’ 
College, Choltonhain, and holpod to form 
a large Working Mon’s Ghdj, ono of tho 
first institutions of its kind. 

On tho resign, ation oi Ei'.ancis Eusaoll 
Nixon [q, v.j in 1864, Bromby was ap- 
pointed by the Crown to the bishopric of 
Tasmania, being the last colonial prelate 
appointed by letters patent. Ho was 
oonaoorated in Canterbury Cathedral on 
29 Juno 1864. Bromby worked for ciglitcen 
years in tho colony. lie managed with 
tact and skill the financial reorganisation 
of tho church on its diso.stablishmcnt 
in Tasmania, and it was largely owing 
to his influonoe that a Corainulalion Act 
was passed, wliioh supplied tho church 
with tho micleus of the dioco.saii church 
fund. Ho took an active part in tho 
iiiovonient which led to the formation in 
1872 of a general synod of tho dioceso.s 
of Ausfci’alia and Tasmania, and in 1874 
saw a cathedral for the dioceso con.socratcd 
at Hobart. A high cluirohinan, and 
opposed to orastianism, Bromby enjoyed 
the general confidenco of the colonistH. 
Advancing years led him to rcisign in 1882. 

Eeturning to England, Bromby waa, 
from 1882 to 1887, assistant bishop in 
the clioeose of Lichfield and rector of 
Shrawardine with Monllord, Slnopshire. 
He resigned the living in 1887 on appoint- 
ment as warden of St. John’.? Hospital, 
Lichfield, but romainod assi.stant bishop 
until 1891, Ho then hllcd the like office 
in tho dioceso of Bath and Wells until 1897. 
Bromby died at All Saints’ Vicurago, Clif- 
ton, on 14 April 1907. Ho married Mary 
Ann (A. 188f»), daughter of I)r. Bodloy of 
Brighton and sister of George Frederick 
Bodloy [q. V, Suppl. IT], A son and 
daughter survived him, A Bishop Bromby 


memorial sludeulship ^v!la founded by (lie 
Synod ol I’iismnnia in 1910. Bromby 
published three piunphlot.'j — ‘ A Letter to 
tho Eight Hon. Eobert Ltuve, M.P.’ (1801) ; 
‘ I’rineiples and I’roajiect.s of Bopidav 
Education ’ (1802) ; and ‘ What i.s Jto.al 
Education ? ’ (1895). 

Broiuhy’a second son, Ch.'VRUS.s IhuuiLTON 
llROMuy (1843-1901). bom on 17 June 1843 
and educated at ClicHenliam College, 
matriculatod at St. Etlmiincl Hall, O'dord, 
on 3 May 1802, and gradiinled B.A. 
(Now Inn Hall) in 1807. lie w'as called 
to tho bar at the Inner Tiuiipki oji 18 Nov. 
1807. Joining iho New South Wales liar 
and practising in 'ra.smania, lio hfieanui 
a mombor of the o.vceulivo council and 
atlornoy-gonornl oi Ta.sinania (1,S70-H). 
Eoturniug to England, ho jnaclised at tho 
English bar. Of arliatio tomjHiramont 
and a keen student ol Ilali.an li lorn turn, 
ho puhhshod a translation, with introduo- 
tioir and notes, of Haute’s ‘ Quffi.stio cln 
Aquact Terra’ (1807). After hi, s death (on 
24 July 1904) there ajipeared ‘Alkihiadca, 
a Tale of tho grout Alhenifm War ’ (1905), 
oditod by Mary Hamilton Rrouihy. 

|T40wn(les, Bishojw oi tlio Hay; I fjipiuL'liam 
School Roll (1894-1899); 15. iSluclc, He, lory 
of tho C.M.S. 1899, ii. 4.7,7, 47(1; Brit. Muu, 
Oal,. ; private infnrmatioii ; Ji’cHtcr, Mon at (he 
Bar.] A. H. B. 

_ BROTHERHOOD, 1 ' EJ' 15 E ( 1 838 - 1 [102) , 
civil engineer, born at Miiicinnhead oji 
22 April 1838, waa the son ol Howland 
Brotherhood, a raiheay contractor, ol 
Chippenham. After four years’ study of 
applied acienco at King’s (lullegc, Loudon 
(18.52-fi), and jrt'aotical training in hiu 
fathor’u wuirku and in tho Great We.sHirn 
railway work-s at Swindon, he entored, at 
twonty-ono, the dravriug-oince o[ Mestu's. 
Maudslay, Sons &; Irield, then at tho height 
of their fame in maiiuc onginct'ring )jraotio(\ 
111 1807 ho became a partner in tho Comp- 
ton Street engine worla, (loswell Roful, 
London, at first with Mr. H. Ivitto, and 
aftci' Kitto’s retirement BUcceRsively with 
Mr. Hardingham and Mr. G. B. Oughteraon. 
Tho firm was mainly engaged in ju'odneiog 
macliines and eugines of Bi'otherhood’s 
invention. In 1872 ho introduced tho 
Brotherhood engine, in which three hinglo- 
acting cylinders are arranged at anglen 
of 120° around a central ohamher. In 
this chamber is a singlo crankshaft 
ae-ted upon by throe connecting-rods, the 
othor ends of which are attached to tho 
inner sides of their rCBpcctivo pistons. 
Tho engine can bo used 7vith stoma, W'ater, 
or compressed air a,s tho working medium. 
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iUiioiig Uie many purpofies to which it haa 
boon apj^liod is that o£ driving torpedooB 
by moans of coniproshod air. In 1870 he 
designed liis air- compressor, witli the object 
of fainiplif 3 diig the typo of compressor then 
in use for turjK;doo.s. Ho .suocccdcd in 
obtaitiLug four stagu.s of expansion while 
using only two cylinders, i)y means ol a 
combined piston and plungei', to which 
motion was iinparfcd i)y a oros-s-head 
worked by a pair of reciprocating double- 
acting stoaui-oyliiiders, their valves being 
again actuated from a crankshaft fitted 
\riib a flywheel. Later on he devised a 
tliree-stngo pump worked from a single; 
rod, and iei 1870 a servo-motor for torpe- 
does. Ho also had a sliare in the intro- 
duction of the high-speed engine. His first 
ordinary double-acting engines — designed, 
constructed, and iiiuh'r steam wilbin 
twenty-soven working day.s~werc useal in 
Queen Victoria’s yaelit Victoria and Albert 
for olootrio lighting, being divootly coujfled 
to the dj'iianio. 

In 1881 the works were transferred to 
Helwdoro Hoad, Lambeth, whore Brolhcr- 
liood de.9ignecl and built a model ongincering 
workshop of moderate size. 

BrollierUood wa.s elected an associate 
member oi the Institution oi Civil Eiigineeis 
on S May 1808, and a full member on 
4 Feb. 1870. He wn.s elected a member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineor.s in 
1874, and of the Iron and Steel Institute 
in 1877. 

He died at his rosidence, 16 Hyde Park 
Gardens, W., 011 13 Oct. 1902, and wa.s 
buried nt Keiisal Green. Ho married on 

19 April 1890 EUzh Pinniger, eldest 
(laughter ol James Hunt of Kensington 
and Brighton ; .she survived him with 
thr('e sons and two daughters. 

[Min. Proe. Inst. Civ. lOiig. cli. 403 ; ISngi- 
ncoring, 17 Oct. 1 902 ; Proc. Inst. Meeli. Eng. 
1902, p. 1023.1 W. F. S. 

BEOUGH, BENNETT HOOPER (1860- 
1908), mining expert, born at Clapham on 

20 Sept. 1860, was elder son of John 
Cargill Brough, E.C.S., librarian of the 
Loudon Institution in Finsbury Oirous, and 
nephew of Robert Barnabas Brough [q. v.!, 
William Brough [q. v.], and IJonel Brough 
[q. V. Suppl. II |. TIis lather died when he 
was twelve. With the aid of funds raised 
by friends, Bennett was sent to the CSty of 
London School. Thence he passed in 1878 
to the Royal School of Minos, of which ho 
became an associate in 1881. The following 
year was spent at the Royal Prussian hlining 
Academy at Clausthal in the Harz. In 1882 
Brough was appointed assistant to Sir War- 


iugton W. Smyth [q, v.], professor of mining 
at the Royal School of Mines, and in 1886 
lie started at the school a oounse in mine 
surveying, which proved a great success. 
His ‘Treatise on Mine Surveying,’ of which 
the first edition appeared in 1888, reached 
its tliirtoeutli edition in 1907- From 1883 
to 1893 he was co-editor of (he ‘ Journal 
of the Iron and Steel Institute,’ and in 1893 
becanio secretary of that institute, a post 
which he retained till his death. His 
services were constantly in rec(uest as 
abstractor, writer, lecturer, and juror on 
mining subjects. Ho contributed to 
‘ Chambers’s Enoyolopiedia ’ the article 
on ‘ Mining,’ and to the ‘ Dictionaiy of 
Applied Chemistry ’ the article on ‘ Enel.’ 
The ‘ Journals ’ of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, Institution of Mining Engineers, 
Kociety of Aids, and other publioatioms 
contain numerous articles from his proliflo 
pen. Ho was on the governing bodies 
of the Institute of Chemistry, Chemical 
Hocietj', and Iiiatiiuto of Seoreiarics. He 
was also a knight of the Sivedish Order 
of Vasa. On 1 Oct. 1908, whilst at 
Middlesbrough for a moeling of the Iron 
and Steel In,sliluto, Brough was suddenly 
taken ill and died at a nursing home at 
Newcastle two days later, being buried 
in the Surbiton and King.ston o(3inotery. 
He married in 1895 Barbara, (laughter 
of Edward Lloyd, barrister at law (who 
was assassinated near Athens in 1870), and 
had by her one son and one daughter. 

fJoiirnal of the Iron and Sleel Institute, 
1908, Ixxviii. 402-3 (with portrait) ; Trans. 
Chemical S(jo. xov. 1009; family information.] 

E. C. 

BROUGH, LIONEL (1836-1909), actor, 
born at Pontypool, Monmouthshiro, on 
10 March 1830, was youngest of the 
four children (all sons) of Barnabas 
Brough, a brewer and wine merolmnt, of 
lory principles, who EeU into reduced 
circiuuslancea through political persecution, 
and, late in life, wrot(; plays under tlio 
pseudonym of Barnard do Burgh {d, 1854). 
Lionol’s brothers, William [r|. v.'|, Robert 
Barnabas [q. v.], and John Cargill (1834- 
1872), .all won sonm litorary distinction. 

Brough was educated at Manchester 
grammar school and at Williams’s private 
academy in London, but when about 
twelve was compelled by family noBessiiic.s 
to .start life as an errand-boy in the editorial 
olHces of tho ‘ Illustrated London News.’ 
On 26 Deo, 1864 he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage at the Lyceum Theatre, 
under Madame V(;stris and Charles Mathews, 
in Ilia brother William’s extravaganza 
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‘ Princo Pretty Pot and tho Puttorfly.’ 
Six montlis later ho wiUiclrevv rrom the 
stage to l)eoome assistant publisher to the 
‘Daily TeleguiYjh’ on iia establishment, niul 
in that position originated tho cnatom of 
selling newspapers on the .streets, by orga- 
nising a staif of 240 boys for the pin-])oso. 
In 1868 ho again returned to the theatre, 
appearing at the Lyooum on 27 Doceinber 
iiiidor tiio name of ‘ Lionel Porter,’ in 
Robert Brough’s o\i,raragan'/,a ‘ The Siege 
of Troy.’ But ho soon iolt the stage to fill 
for some throe ye;u\s a oommeicial position 
oil the staff of the ‘Morning Slar.’ in 1862 
he began giving inonolognc enterlainmenla 
in the Polylce.hnic [nstituiion in Regent 
Street, and in 186.3 intioducocl to the 
provinces tho spectral illusion known a.s 
‘ Pepper’s Ghost ’ [see PErriiE, John 
HenryJ. Late in 1863 he visited Liver- 
pool ivith other mouibers of tho Garrick 
Club to give a dramatic performance 
on behalf of tho Lanea.shiro famine 
relief fund. Struck by his abilities, 
Ahwxisdec' Ifcinierawit, the fffrtfitxguf ot 
the looai Prince of Wales’s Tlioattc, ollcrod 
him an engagement. In Feb. 1864 he 
seriously entered at Liverpool on tho 
profession of an actor. Remaining at tho 
Prince of Wales’s for over two years, he 
wn.s seen thero on 8 May 180.5 as tho 
original John Ohodd, jun., in T. W. Robert- 
son’s ‘SchcioJ,’ and on will /.-Monday, 1800, 
as Castor to the CBncme of Henry Irving in 
Burnand’a extravaganza ‘ Paris,’ 

Brough reappeared in London on 24 Oct. 
1867, on the opening of tho new Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Aero, when ho was tho original 
Dard in Charles Reado’s ‘ The Double 
Marriage.’ But it was not until tho produc- 
tion of H. J. Byron’s ‘ Dearor than Life,’ 
on 8 Jan, 1868, th.at his ability bo- 
oaine recognised. Ilis acting as tho old 
reprobate, Ben Garner, was marked by 
both power and iinisli. At Ohristm.as 
he appeared with John LawrcncG 
Toole [q. v. Suppl. II], and Henrietta 
Hodaoii [q. v. Supprl. II] in Wiiliam 
.Brough’s e.rtravBganza ‘The Gnome King.’ 
In October 1801) when Mra. John Wood 
opened the St. James’s Theatre with a 
revival of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ Brough 
played Tony Lumpkin for close on two 
hundred niglits. Thenceforth ho rvas the 
accepted representative of tho character, 
and played it in all 777 limes. Sub- 
sequently at the St. James’s he gave 
a droll imperaonaiion of Paul Pry, which 
proved popular. On 10 Jan. 1871 he 
was in tho original casi of T. W. Robert- 
son’s ‘War,’ a play which failed to attract. 


On 7 March lie pl.ayp(l Sir Kidd Parkhonse 
in Alhery’s new coniedy ‘ Two IliornH.’ 

In March 1072 Brough, alihoiigh ho was 
no tr.ained .singer, joined Mr. Fell at the 
ilolborn Tlieatio to .sn.stain proinitienfc 
parts in ‘La Vic Piuisionnc ’ and ol.hcr light 
musical pior.e3. On 29 Aug. ho appeared 
at Covont Garden in Boueienntt and 
Planohe’s taiitastic Hjiect.aole ol ‘ Babil and 
Bijou,’ an elaborate proiluotion whioli ho 
was eiig.igcd to Ruperinlend. In April 1873 
ho bcc.ime [iihicipal low comedian at tlm 
G.iioty Thealre under .loliii llollingahcad 
[q. V. Suiipl. II |. In 1874 he tran.sli-n'ed his 
herviees lo the Globe. Ai, the Charing 
G10S.S 'L'hcalre (afterwards tho Folly and 
Toolo’i,) on 19 Sop/, of /hat yc.iv ho played 
tho title character in Farnio’s exl.ravapanza 
of ‘ Blue Board ’ (originally produced in 
America), and by his ain[)le comic 
invention matorialiy oontribntcd to Iho 
great .snocesB of an indilloront produelion. 

Brough wa,s at tlii.s period an uncertain 
and unequal actor, bul, was steadily out- 
grv/wtftg £5 eiirraixe hal/ii of lileaiinff hi Im 
spceoh as well a.s a tendency towards 
excessive noiso and extrav.rgant gesture. 
On 23 April 1870 he joined tho company 
of Mario Iltton fq. v.J at the imiiciial 
Theatre, Wcstmin.sicr, aa ‘ first low 
comedian,’ appearing on that date as 
Claude MoIiioUo in Yonnge’s bui'losqno 
of ‘ The Lady of Lyons.’ Rubuoquenily 
he gave a, number of execlk'nl old comedy 
cliaracleri.saiions, liia Tony Lumpldu and 
bis Croaker in Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-natured 
Man ’ being esproially oommended. On 
25 Fob. 1880 ho appeared as Touclifllono. 

On 13 June 1881 Brongli returned to the 
Alexandra, Liverpool, to play Droniio of 
lOphesua in a revival of ‘ The Ooniody of 
lOrror.s.’ On IS) ,Scpt. ho appeared at (ho 
Thenlro Royal, Brighton, ns lAUrnnt XVlI 
in the first Fnglish jierl'oriuaiuio of 
Audran’s opera comiquo ‘ La ftlasootto’ ; ho 
played the part for tho fir.st time in London 
on 1.5 Oct. at tho opening of tho new Royal 
Comedy Theatre. In May 1884 ho played 
Bob Acres in the Hayrmu'kofc revival of 
‘ Tlio Rivals,’ and on 0 iSopt. boeaino joint 
leasoo. with Willie lidoiiin fq. v. iSuppl. H] 
of Toole’s Theatre (formerly tho Ji'olly). 
The opening bill prosenlcd Paul ton’s bur- 
lesque ‘The Babes,’ which, with Brough ns 
Bill Booty, ran 100 nights. In 1 880 Brough 
went to America with tho Violet Gaiuoroii 
company, playing in opera bouilo. Retui'ii- 
ing to England early in 1887, ho appeared 
with Kate 'Vaughan fq. v. , Suppl. II] at tho 
Opera Comiquo in llio spring, in a round 
of old comedies, 
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Subsequently he paid a visit to Soiith 
Africa, playing there in all the principal 
towns in a repertory of thirty-eight pieces. 
Returning to London, he reappeared at the 
Lyric on 9 Oct. 1890 in Audi-an’s comic 
opera ‘ La Oigale.’ In 1 894 he joined (Sir) 
Tlerbert Beerbolnu Tree’s company, with 
winch ho reinaiiicd as.sooiated, with slight 
intermiaaiona, down to his death. Among 
the parts played by liim during Tree’s 
management of the Haymarkct were 
the LauxL in ‘ Trilby ’ (1895) and Bardolph 
in ‘ King Henry IV, Pt. I ’ (1896). After 
an interval, ho rejoined Sir Herbert Tree 
at Her Majesty’s, playing such parts as 
Pioolet in Robert Buchanan’s adaptation 
‘ A Man’s Shadow ’ (1897), Sir Toby Belch 
in ‘Twelfth Mght’ (1901), Brunno Rocco 
in Hall Caine’s ‘The Eternal City’ (1002), 
and Tiinculo in ‘ The Tempest ’ ( 1904). On 
15 June 1905 his stage jubilee was celebrated 
at Ilrs Maiesty’s by a testimonial perform- 
ance in his honour. IIoi e, too, he made his 
last appearaneo on the stago, in 1909, as 
Mosos in ‘ Tho School for Scandal.’ 

Brough had little capacity for interpreting 
character, and obtained hia effects mainly 
by simple dinllcry. Early in his career 
his gifts of improvisation and theatrical 
resourcefulne'ss, allied to a rich sense of 
humour, gained him pre-eminenoa in 
burlrsquD. His most striking offeots were 
pi'oourod by an asfiumptioii of blank 
stolidity. 

Brough died on 8 Nov. 1009 at Percy Villa, 
South Lambeth, whera he had long resided. 
Ho married on 12 July 1862 Margaret 
Bose Simpson {d. 1901), who was not 
connoetod with the profession, and had 
four childron, Mary, Sydney, Percy, and 
Margaret, all of whom took to the stage. 
Mary and Sydney suivivod liim, the latter 
dying in April 1911. 

A crayon portrait of Brough by J. 
Macbeth wa.s shown at tho Grafton 
Galleries in 1807. An oil-painting of 
Brough and Toole in ‘Dearer than Life’ 
was sold at the Toole sale in November 
1906. 

IPosooo’s Dramatic List; W. Davenport 
Adams’s Diet, of tho Drama ; Bancroft 
Memoirs ; Dutton. Cookts Nights at tho Play ; 
Mowbray Morris’s Essays in Theatrical Criti- 
cism ; John HoIlin 3 shead’.s My Lifetime, 
1896, and Gaiety Ohi’ 0 mole.s 1898 ; Dramatio 
Notes for 1881 ; Tatler, 10 July 1001 ; Green 
Boom Book, 1909 ; private information ; 
personal Imowlodge,] 

BROUGH, ROBERT (1872-1905), 

’ painter, born at|Invergotdon, Rosa-Shiie, 
n 1872, was educated at^ Aberdeen, 


There he xras apprenticed to Andrew Gibb, 
engraver and lithographer, with whom Sir 
George Reid, president of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, also began his artistic career. 
Brough studied at the Abeidcen Ai-t School, 
and at the close of his appronticeship he 
removed to Edinbmgh, piujiiing his art 
education there. He entered the Royal 
Scottish Academy liic-school in 1891, and 
distinguished himself as a .student, gaining 
the Chalmcr-s bursary and tho Maolaine- 
Waters modal and other piize-s. Erom 
Edinburgh he went to Baris, continuing 
his studies under Jullien and Constant, 
and attracting much notice by his vigorous 
style. Returning to Aberdeen in 1894, 
he began praotioo there as a portrait 
painter, contributing also lithographic 
pictures to the. local illustrated joiiniala, 
‘ The iScottish Figaro ’ and ‘ Eon- Accord.’ 
His tir.st notable picfui's was the portrait 
of Mr. W. D. Ro.ss of Aberdeen (afterwards 
editor of ‘ Black and While ’ London), which 
was painted in 1802, and was pre.sented 
in 1907 to the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. In 1897 Brough moved to 
London, taking a studio in Tile Street, 
Chelsea, where ho became the friend and 
prot6g6 of Mr. John Singer Sargent, 
R.A., exlubiting regularly at the Royal 
Academy, tho Now Gallery the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and the International 
Society Exhibitions. In December 1904 
he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, but hia brilliant and 
promising career was suddenly terminated 
before he painted hia diploma picture. 
He had been_ painting tho portraits of 
the daughter-in-law and grandson of Sir 
Charles Tennant of The Glen, Peebles- 
shire, and was on the return joimiey 
to London when he was fatally injured 
in a railway accident at Storrs Mill, 
near Cudworlh Jimotion, between Leeds 
and Sheifielcl, on 20 Jan. 1905. He died 
nnmarried in Sheffield Hospital next 
day, and was buried at Old Maohar, 
Abordoenahiro. 

Brough gave promise of becoming one 
of the most notable of Scottish portrait- 
painters.^ His style was both powerful 
and original, uniting simplicity with 
breadth of treatment. While hia study at 
Paris had served to develop Ms stylo, he 
retained his originality, and Ms portraitti 
ora remarkable alike for their richness of 
colour and virility of ^'draughtsmanship. 
Among Ms moat notable’'portraits are ‘ Mias 
Julie Opp, aetress ’ ; ‘ Thq Viscountess 
Enoombe’ (1898); ‘Master Philip Fleming' 
(a work which attracted attenrion at the 
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New Gallery in 1900); ‘ Surgeon-Coloiiol 
Gallvyay, O.B. ’ ; ‘ Mrs. Milne o± Kiiialdie ’ 
imcl ‘ Iliohard Mydclletoii of Cliii k 
Castle’ (1901); ‘Rev. James Gecldio’; 
‘ Sir Hevliert Maxwell, Rart. ’ (1902) ; 

‘ The Marquess of Linlithgow ’ ; ‘ Dr. Alex- 
ander Ogilvio ’ (headmaster of Gordon’s 
College, which is in the permanent collcotiou 
at Aberdeen), and the portrait-group of 
‘ iSir Charle.s Tennant’s iatnil3',’ whioli was 
his last woi'k. His fimoifui jnoiin'o entitled 
‘ h’antasic. on Folio,’ shown .at the liojoil 
Aeadeiuv in 1807, won a gohl nn'clal at 
the Paris Exhibition ol 1900. Ho is ropio- 
sented in the Royal 8collish Acadeniy by 
the portrait of Mr. W. 1). Rosa. 

[iScu(-.nnti, 2IS ifiin. 10O.5; Cat. of Nal. Gull, 
nl Ht'otlanrl, 42iul edit. ; Duiidco Advert isor, 
23 Jan. IttOri ; pi-jv.afe iiiformatjoii.] 

A. n. M. 

HBOWN, GEORGE DOUGLAS (1809- 
1902), novoli.st, born at Ochiltree, in 
Aj’r.shire, on 20 ,lau. 1809, was son of 
George Douglas Brown (d. 1897), farmer, 
of Muirsmudden, in OoUillree parish, by 
Sarah Gemmell [d. 1895), of Irish parent- 
age. Brown at first wont to tiro schools 
in his native village and the parish of 
Coylton, and when his family moved to 
Crofthead near Ayr in 1883 he attended 
the academy at Ayr. In 1887 ho matricu- 
lated at tiro university of Glasgow, and 
in 1890 graduated M.A. with liist-elasa 
honours, He won at the same time the 
Eglinton fellowship, but relinquished it 
the following year on carrying oft the 
Snell exliibiiion, with which in the autumn 
of 1891 he iiroooedod to Balliol Oollogo, 
Oxford. Tbero, though ho never enjoyed 
good health or perfect ease, he took a 
first class in olassioal moderation.s in 1893. 
Absence in Scotland in aolioitous attendance 
on his motlior’a deathbed acoounts for his 
only obtaining a third class in the final 
classical school in 1896. On leaving 
Oxford in 1895 Brown settled in London, 
ivhere he earned a living by his pen and by 
private tuition. In July 1 800 ho contributed 
a centenary paper on Burns to ‘Black- 
wood’s.’ He wrote a boy’s book, ‘ Love 
and a Sword’ (1899), under the pseudonym 
of Keimody King. Ho ‘ read ’ for tlio pub- 
lishing firm of J ohn Macqiieen, and reviewed 
books and wrote fiction anoiiymousty or 
psciidonymously for tlio ‘ Speaker,’ ‘ Chap- 
man’s Magazine,’ and other periodicals. 

In tlio autumn of 1900 ho rented for a 
few months a cottage at Hindlicad, and 
there he wrote, after long deliberation, 
the novel ‘ The House with the Green 
Shutters,’ Published in the autumn of 


1901 under the p&eudoiiyiu of George 
Douglas, tho book aehievod at homo 
and in tho United Stale, a popular huo- 
cess, and was recognised by good oiiticB 
to he a notable pioco of lictioa. A w'oll- 
construoled .story, it vigoronsl^r fufjod a 
licb. store of vivid and firut-li.ind ituj)roaBionH, 
some ot them already embodied in earlier 
btndioa which Blown had not (loublod to 
get printed. Brown avowed impal.ieiiee 
with ( lie coinplaocnt tomjior of coni enqioraiy 
Scottish novelists, and painted Scottish 
eliaraotcr in sombio colours. 

Brown next planned Inrllicr works, in- 
elndiiig .an hislononl romance of llio Gi'om- 
welhaii jieiiod. and a metaphy.sioal study 
of ‘ Flamlot,’ of whioli fragmonts roinain. 
iliit nothing bad been coiuploled when he 
died unexpectedly while on a visit lo a 
friend, Mr. Andrew Meli'oso, atMiiRiuillHill, 
on 28 Aug. i902. He was hiiriod in liia 
motlior’s grave in Ihe ocinotory at Ayi'. 

Mr, William Strang, A.R.A., utoliod a 
portrait. 

jCutlibcrt Lomiox'fi mrinoir, iMlIi iiitiodue- 
tion by Mr. Andivw Ijatig nml iiti iippreciatioii 
by Mr. Aiiihew Melrose, 1902; juiviilo in- 
tormiition. | 

BROWN, SiH, GEORGE ’I'tfOMAS 
(1827-1900), veterinary mirgooii, boi'il ill 
London on 30 Dee. 1827, was eklor sou ol 
Thomas Brown ol Notiiug Hill Terraes', 
Jjondoii, by ]ii.s wife Grace Bryan I . Colonel 
Sir William James Brown, K.(). 15. (6. 1832), 
is liis younger brother. George, nfler 
being cducalod privately, onlcred in 1810 
the ftoyail Voterinarji College. On 15 i\lu,y 
18-17 ho obtained liia diploma and coin- 
iiicnocd voteriiiaiy practice in London, 
fn 1860, wlioii only twenty- tlireo, ho was 
ajipoinlod prol'c.saor of voleniiary aeieiice 
at tlio Royal Agi'ioiiltiiral Gollego a1 Cirm- 
ce.stor, where ho roiiuiiiied tor llurtooii 
ycara. A change in llio adininiHtralion of 
the college) brought him back lo London 
ill 1803, though he continued to the owl 
his asHociatiuii with tlio college as honor- 
ary profensor. On tho outbreak of cnl ( le- 
plaguo in Juno 1866 ho was appoinlod 
by the government to aa.sist John Beart 
iSiraonds [q. v. Snppl. IJJ in Klamjiiiu;' out 
the disease, and he icmained iisHociated willi 
tho veterinary dojiarhnent of tho privy 
council until 1872, when be succeeded an 
chief veterinary oflicer. Under various 
titles ho lomainecl in charge ot veterinary 
niatlcns at tho privy couiioil oCfieo and 
(after 1889) at (ho board of agriculture 
until Ilia retirement under tho tigo claiiao 
at the end of 1893. Ho was made C.B, 
in 1887, atjQueon Victoria’s Jiibiloo, and 
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«,i=i knighted at OiSbonic on 23 Janiiaiy 
1898, 

In addition to his official labours, Brown 
was from 1881 prote.ssor of cattle patho- 
logy at tho Enyal Veterinary College, and 
from 1888 to 1891 was principal. Ho Mas 
also an examiner of the Royal College of 
Veterinary fiurgeons (the. examining boily), 
and became president in 1893. In Dcconi- 
ber 18t)2 he joined the Royal Agricultural 
Society oi England, ol which he was elected 
an honorary member ou 1 May 1873, and 
was consulting veterinary siu’geon. 

Brown edited in 1862 ‘ Harley and 
Brown’s Histology,’ and in 1885 jiublished 
‘ Animal Life in tho Farm.’ Otherwise 
his contributions to professional literature 
mainly consisted of reports to his depart- 
ment and of articles in the ‘Journals ’of 
the Royal and Bath and West of England 
agricultural societies, bodies ivluch he 
greatly a-si.sted with his sound aud cleaily 
expressed advice. His addresses to tho 
Ktudeuls of tho Royal Veterinary College 
wore models of stylo. II e w'as a lluent aud 
forcible speaker, and a .strong and fearless 
administrator. Successive pro.siclenta ol 
Ilia department bore testimony to his 
iiioriU na an nflioial at times of outbreak 
of animal disease. 

After his re.signation from tho hoard of 
agrioLiltiu'e he lived in retiremont a(, Btan- 
more, where lie died on 24 June 1006, and 
was buried. He married in 1860 Margaret, 
daughter of James Smith of Stroud, by 
whom he bad two sons and three daughters. 

[Vetmiuari.'m, Cotobor 1891 and Eehniary 
1898, aud Veterinary Journal, August 1000 
(ill! with poitrait); Journal Roy. Agr. See. 
1900, l-xvii. 21.0 ; personal knowledge ; infor- 
malion from family.] E. 0. 

BROWN, JOSEPH (1809-1902), barris- 
ter, born at Walworth ou 4 April 1809, 
was second son of Joseph Brown, wine 
merchant, of tho Cumberland family of 
Scales near Kirk Oswald, Educated by his 
uiiolo, the Rev, John Whitridge of Carlisle, 
at Camberwell grammar school, and at a 
private sohool at Wimbledon, ha entered at 
oightoon tho office of Armstrong & Co., 
a London liim of West India merchants, 
but alter two yeans commenced to .study 
law with Peter Turner, a solicitor in. tho 
City of London. Meanwliile he matricu- 
lated at Queens’ Oolloge, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1830 and M.A. 
1833, He was admitted to tho Middle 
Temple on 12 Jan. 1832, and under Sir 
William Henry Watson [q. v.] and Sir 
John Bayley [q. v.] he learnt the art 
of special pleading, hooomiug a pleader 


under the bar in 1834. Called 1o tho bar 
on 7 Nov. 1845, he soon acquired a largo 
commercial praotioe and wa.s engaged in 
several important actions, including tho 
trial ol tho Royal Britush Bank directors 
before Lord Campbell in 1868. In 180.6 he 
took silk aud was made a bencher of tho 
Middle Temple, of which ho was troasuror 
1378-9. Brown plajej a prominent part 
ill the steps taken to supersede the old 
law reports, which were entirely duo to 
private initiative. Ho was largely respun- 
.sihle for the preparation and publioatioii 
in 1865 of the ‘ Law Reports,’ w'hich began 
tho new departure. He was olio.sen to 
represent the Middle Temple on the 
Council of Law Reporting in 1872, and 
from 1876 to 1892 was chairman of tho 
council. Created C.B. upon his retirement, 
he largely contributed by his energy and 
piactical ability to tlio success of the coun- 
cil’s publicatioiw. He died at hts residence, 
64 Avenue Road, N.W., on 9 June 1902. 

Brow'u wa.9 a fellow of the Geological 
Society and a slrilled numismatist aud 
antiquary. Ho contributed to the ‘ Pro- 
ceedmgs ’ of tho Social SoionoB Congress, 
and wrote several pamplilets, including 
two urging reform of tho sy.stom of trial 
by jury. He married in' 1840 Mary 
{cl. 1891), daughter (jf Thoinas Smith of 
iVinclioomb, Gloucesiorshire, by whom he 
had three .sons and two daughters. 

[Tho Tiine.s, 10 June 1902; Law Journal, 
W Juno 1902; Who’s Who, 190].] 

0. B. A. B. 

BROWN, WILLIAM HAIG- (1823-1907), 
master of Charterhouse. [See HaIQ- 
Brown, Willmi.] 

BROWNE, SiB JAMES FBANICFOB.T 
MANNERS (1823-1910), general, oolonel- 
commandant royal ongineera, born in 
Dublin on 24 April 1823, was eldest son 
of Henry Montague Browne (1799-1884), 
dean of Lismore, second .son of James 
Catilfeild Brow'ne, second Lord Kilmaina, 
His mother was Oatherino Penelope {d. 
1868), daughter of Ijodge Evans Morroa, 
first Viscount Frankfort de Montmorency. 
Educated at Epsom and at Mr. Miller’s 
at Woolwich, he became a gentleman cadet 
of the Royal Military Academy on 16 May 
1838. On 1 Jan. 1842 he received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the royal 
engineers. After serving at Woolwich, and 
ill Ireland, ho embarked for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in March 1846, and on 1 ApsR was 
promoted lieutenant. In Nov. 1846 ho 
was transferrixi to Quebec. 

In June 1847 Browne was sent on special 
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oervico 1,0 Eort Garry in the Rod River 
Settlement, Hudson’s Bay territory (now 
Manitoba), where a detachment of royal 
artillery, another of royal sappers and 
miners, and throe, conipanioa of the 6th foot 
hodbeon quartered since the aummor of 1846 
in oonnectioii with the Oregon boundary 
settlement. Browno took two months to 
reach the inaccaasible spot now known as 
Winnipeg, and uaa engaged in .survejnng, 
snpeiini ending tho clearance ol forest, and 
pianocr work generally. In August 1848 
the force was withdrawn, and Browno went 
back to Quebec. 

In tho autumn of 1851 he wa.s in L'eland, 
doing duty first at Clonmel, and then at 
Kilkenny. Promoted second captain on 
7 Feb. 1854, he went to Chatham in July 
to take command of the Ist company of 
royal sappers and miners. Ho put it tlu'ough 
a course of field work inatmotion, and on 
S Jan. 1855 ombarked with it for the 
Crimea. On reaching Balaclava on 6 Feb., 
Browno and liis company were soon moved 
to the trenches of the Briti.sh right attack 
on Sevastopol, and remained there until 
near the end of August. 

On 22 March 1855, and again on 5 April, 
Browne took part in tho repulao of sorties 
made in force by tho Russians. lie 
was promoted fii'st captain on 1 June 
and was the senior executive officer of 
engineers on 7 June, when ho rendered 
conspicuous service in the successful attack 
on the quarry outworks covering the Redan. 
The eseoution of the arrairgemenls as well 
as tho general superintendence of the work 
was in his hands. Captain (now Field- 
marshal Vi.scount) WoLscIey of tho 90th foot 
was his assistant engineer, and Browne 
reported in high terms of his conduct. 
Browno was mentioned in the despatches 
both of Sir Harry Jones (8 Jrme) and of 
Lord Raglan (9 June). On 17 July he 
received a brevet majority. 

When Lieutenant-colonel Richard Tylden, 
R.E. (q. V.], director of the right attack, 
was fatally wounded on 18 June 1855, 
Ms duties devolved on Browmo. But on 
24 Aug. Browne was severely wounded, and 
on 18 Nov. was invalided home. Ho was 
mentioned in Sir Harry Jones’s despatch 
of 9 Sept. 1865. For his services itr the 
Cr-imea he was created C.B, (militar}'' 
division) and a knight of tho legion of 
honour ; he received the war medal with 
clasp for Sevastopol, the Sardinian and 
Turkish medals, the order of the Medjidieli 
(6th class), and a second brevet, that of 
lieutenant-colonel, was gazetted on 26 Deo. 
1866. A pension of 2002. a year, awarded 


him for three years, was afterwards made 
pormanent. 

Recovering his lieallh at tho end of 
1856, Browno was quaitered in Dublin 
I until July 1859, when lie went out to 
India to command tho onginoera in the 
Bombay presidency, with headquarters at 
Poona ; in March 1800 ho went on to 
Maiu'itius as commanding royal onginoor, 
and in Aug. ISOl he retuinod homo to 
becomo auperinlendeiit ol military discip- 
line (now called as.sislant-conimandanf ) at 
Chatham, where he was second in com- 
mand. Ho was promoted brovct-colonel on 
26 Dec. 1804, and regimental Jioutonant- 
colonel on 2 May 1865. 

On 1 Jan. 1866 Browno was moved to 
headquarters at the war office, as assistant 
adjutant-general for royal engineers, on tho 
staff of tho commaiider-in-chiof, and five 
years later ho was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general. In July 1870 he was 
a member of tho committee on the pay 
of officers of the royal artillery and royal 
engineers, and in January 1873 on tho 
admission of university men to the soienlifio 
corps. He was awarded a distinguibliod 
service pension in Oct. 1871. 

On 1 Jan. 1876 Browno was appointed 
colonel on tho staff, and commanding royal 
engineer of the south-eastern disfriot, with 
his headquarters at Dover; but his pro- 
motion to be major-general on 2 Oct, 1877 
(afterwards antedated to 22 Fob. 1870) 
placed him on the half-pay list. For seven 
years from 2 Juno 1880 he was governor (jf 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ; 
was promoted lioutenanl-gonoral on 111 Aug. 
1881 ; was placed on tho nnomployed list in 

1887, and wa.s promoted general on 12 Feb. 

1888. 

Browno retired on a pension on 6 May 
1888. On 6 April 1890 lio was made a 
colonol-commandant of royal ongincors, 
and on 26 May 1894 was created K.O.B, 
He died at his residence, 19 Roland Gaidojis, 
London, on 6 Dec. 1910, and was Imiicd in 
Brompton cometory. 

On 24 April 1860 Browno married, at 
Quebec, Mary (d. 1888), daughter of 
James Hunt of Quebec, by wliom ho had 
two daughters, both unmarried. A poitrait 
in oiJa, painted by Mr. Charles Liityons, is 
in tho possession of his daughters. 

[War Office Records; Porter, History of 
the Royal Bnginoors, 1889, 2 vola. ; Connolly, 
Royal Sappers and Minors ; Tho Time,?, 9 Deo. 
1910; Royal Engineers’ Rocoi-ds; private 
information.) 11 . 11 . y. 

BROWNE, Rib SAMUE L JAMES (1824- 
1901), general, bom on 3 Oct. 1842 in India, 
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was son of John Browne o£ (.ho East India 
Company’s luoilical sej'vice, by his wile 
Chariot (.0 Isabella, daughter of Captain S. 
Pwlnlon, R.N. Alter ecluealion ni England 
be returned to India in 1810, on receiving 
a commission as cii'Ign in the Kith Bengal 
native, infantry. He spent tlie early 
years of his career in Lower Bengal, wliero 
he (list showed an aptiUide for spoit. 
During the .second Sildi war Browne w'aa 
present at the cavalry skirmish at Rnin- 
nagar on 22 Nov. ISIS, at the passage of 
the river Ohenab on 1 Den. by Sir Joseph 
Thackwell | q. v.], and at the battle of 
Sadulapiir on ,3 Deo., subsequently taldng 
pari in the victories ot Mir Hugh (afterwards 
first, viscount) Gough fq, v,] at Chilli, an- 
wallah on 13 Jan. 181!) and at Gujarat 
on 21 Eeb. Ho received the modal .ind 
clasp for his services, and after the campaign 
was selected by Hir Ileuij’ LawTenee fq. v] 
for euiployinont in tlie ncw'ly raised Punjab 
force. Be wms promoted captnin on 10 Bob. 
ISS.'i, and Irom ISfil to 1863 he acted as 
adjutant and cnmuianding officer of the 
2nd Piiniab oavalrj'. During this period 
ho served mainly on the Deiaiat and 
Peshawar fronlier, and was engaged in the 
operations against (he Umar/,ai' Waziris 
in 1851-2, in the evpcclilinn to the Bo'/.dar 
hills in March 18.57, and in the attacks on 
Narinji m July and August of the .same 
year. He received the modal with clasp. 

During the Indian Mutiny Browne eom- 
manded the 2nd Punjab cavalry at the 
siege ot Lucknow in ISuS, and after the 
capture of the city formed part of the 
movable column, under Sir Jamos Hope 
Grant [q. v.], wdiich inflicted a severe blow 
on the rebels near Kur.si on 22 March 1858. 
He was in the actions at Ruyali, Alignnge, 
and at the capture of Bareli on 0 Ma}' ; 
and he was in command of a field force 
which defeated the mutineers ,at Mohunpur. 
With 230 sabres of his regiment and S.iO 
native infantry Browme made a surprise 
attack on the rebels at Sirpura at day- 
break on 31 Aug. 1858. Pushing forward 
to the roar of the enemy’s pasition, ho 
charged the gunners abiiost single-handed 
and prevented them from reloading and 
firing on the advancing infantry. In this 
desperate hand to hand fight his left arm 
was severed, and he was also twice wounded 
in the knee, A tourniquet promptly 
aijplied to the injured limb by Dr. Maxrvell 
pre,veiilod him from bleeding to death. 
For this act of gallantry ho was aw'ardod 
the V.O. in 18G1. Browme, who was iliriee 
mentioned in despatches, received the 
thanks of the oommauder-iii-oMef and the 


government of India as w'eil as the war 
I medal with tw'o clasp-. lie had already 
heoii given the hiei'ct laiik of major on 
20 July 18 .j 3, and on 26 April 1S59 he was 
promoted lieutenant -colonel. On 17 Nov. 
18Gi Browne attained the rank ol colonel, 
and w’as given the command of the Guides. 
On 6 Feb. 1870 ho was promoted major- 
geueral, and in 1875 was chosen to represent 
tlie Anglo-Indian avmj'- during the Indian 
tour of Edward VII when Prince of Wales. 
At the close of the (our in 1876 ho was 
nominated K.O.S.I., and became liout.- 
geiicral on 1 Oct. 1877. 

Prom 9 Aug. to 5 Nov- 1878 Browne 
W'as military member of the governor- 
general’s council, and in this capacity was 
actively coucerued with the pireparations 
for the Afghan wmr iii 1878-9. Ho knew 
well from his experience of the north-west 
frontier the independent char, actor of the 
Alghans, and ho pointed out to the 
viceroy, Lord Lyttoii [q.v.J, the immense 
diftiouitioa which a British invasion ot 
Afghanistan involved. His advice, how'- 
over, W'as disregariled, and it was only with 
reluctance (.bat the vioeioy acceded to 
the insistent dsnianrls ot Browne and Sir 
Frederick 11, lines fq. v. Siippl. lij, the 
commander-in-chief in India, for aclclitional 
reinforcements for the Kandaluar field force. 
Broivne himself received the command of 
the 1st division of the Peshawar iield 
force, and had orders to force tlic Kliyber 
pass, which was strongly hold by the 
Afghans. His progress iviis much retarded 
by the inuflieioncy of Llie oummissariat, 
transport and ho.spital arraugemonts j 
but oil 21 Nov. 187, S, by a skiitul turn- 
ing movement, he captured with trifling 
loss the fortress ot Ali Masjid, together with 
thirty-two gunji. Little oppo-sitioii w'as 
offered to his .subsequent advance, and 
,Jellalabad w'as occupied on 20 Dec. Browme 
how'ever mol, ivith considerable difficulty in 
keeping bis communications open, and was 
compelled to scud for further reinloroe- 
uients. The magnitude of Ms task w'as 
increased by hia ignorance of Lord Lytton’s 
policy ; hor w'a.s lie allowed to exercise, 
in fact, the political power ivith which he 
had been invested. Further adv.aiiee was 
hindered by the threatening attitude of the 
Khyber tri-bea. After consultation with 
Sir Frederick Haines, Bromiewas oi'dercd to 
prepare a scheme fur an advance on Kabul, 
This report, which was sent to the viceroy 
in April 1870, atuoimted to a demonstration 
of the impossibility of the undertaking, 
but did not shake Lord Lyfcton’a deter- 
minatioH to bring the war to an end by the 
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capture of Kalnil. Meamvhile the victory 
of general .Sir Charles Oongh at Paleha- 
had on 2 x\piii 1870 enabled Browne 
to occupy Gandamak. In the siihso- 
qiient political negotiations which led to 
the signature of the treaty of Gandamak 
on 20 'May with \alaib Ivhan, the son of 
the dispossessed Ameer Shere All, Browne 
had no share. On the withdi'awal of 
Bntisli troops from Afghanistan Lord 
Lylton, dp9|nte the prote.sts of Sir ITredcnck 
Haines, vHited on Browne the discredit 
of tlie failure of his transport service, a 
result which was mainly duo to the dilatory 
preparations ot the government. Browne 
w’as not reappointed military member of 
the council, and was relegated to the 
command of the Lahore district. Neverthe- 
less his hervioes did not pas.s altogether 
unrewarded. He was created a K.C.B. 
in 1879. and received the thanks of the 
government of India and both hoiuses of 
Ijailiaiuent. Nliortly alter ho retired from 
active aenioo, and whoa the massacre ot 
the Cavagnari mission at liabul on 3 Sept. 
1879 reopened the Afghan war he was no 
longer eligible foi' a oummand. 

Browne was promoted general on 1 Dec. 
18SS, and made a G.C.B. in 1891. Ho was 
well known in military oircles as the inventor 
ot the sword-belt wliioh was wniversally 
adopted in the army. After hi.s retirement 
he resided at The Wood, Ryde, Isle of 
W'iglit, where ho died on 14 March 1901. 
After cremation Ids remains were buried at 
Ryde. In 1860 he married Lucy, daughter 
of R. C. iShenvood, M.D., of the East India 
Company’s medioal service. A portrait 
by C'onsley Vivian Is at tlio Ea-st India 
United Service Club, S(. James’s Square, 
London, S.IV. A memorial tablet has 
been erected in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

[The Times, ID and 19 March 1901 ; Army 
and Navy Gazette, 16 March 1901 ; W. H. 
Pagot, A Eeoord of the Expeditions against 
tha North- West Prontior Tribes, 18S4, p. 86; 
Kaye and Malleson, History of the Indian 
Mutiny, 1SS9, vols. iv. and v. ; Lord Roberts, 
Forty-one Years in India, 1898 ; W- H. Ruasell, 
The Prince of Wales’s Tour, 1877 ; U. J. 
Youiiglmshand, The Story of the Gukl&s, 1908 ; 
H. B. Hanna, 'The Second Afghan War, 1899- 
1910, 3 x’ols. ; The Official History of the 
Second Afghan War, 1908 ; Lady Betty Bal- 
four, History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Ad- 
ministration, 1809; E. S. Rait, Life of 
Field-marahal Sir Predericlc Haines, 1911.] 

BROWNE, THOMAS (1870-1910), 
piainter and black-and-white artist, bom 
at Nottingham on 8 Doc. 1870, was son 


of Francis and Maria Drowne. He W’as 
educated at St, Mary’s national .school in 
liLS nativo place, and at llw ago of cloven 
became an errand boj', first at a milliner’s, 
and thou in the lacc-markot. When 
fourteen he ^vas apprenticed to a firm of 
lithographic printer.^, and served the full 
period of seven year.s. Jn tho meantime 
ho began to praoti.sn as a blaok-and-wliitu 
artist, and liad his iirst Immorou.s diawings 
accepted by tiio periodical called ‘ Scraps.’ 
In 1895 ho came to London, wliicli remained 
his headquarter!; till his death. Ho quickly 
found a ready maricet for hi.s w'ork in .such 
p.apers as ‘ Gyoling,’ tiio ‘ Tatlor,’ the 
‘ Ill\iBtratcd S]mrting and riramatie Nows,’ 
‘ Punoli,’ tho ‘ Sketch,’ and tlie ‘ Grapliic.’ 
He paid more than one visit to Amorica, 
and there published many sketches and 
cartoons in tho ‘ New York Iloriild,’ tho 
‘ New York Times,’ and the ‘ Gliicago 
Tribune.’ Hia illuBtrntions w'oro eliarac- 
terised not only by tlioir toady wit but 
by thoir admirable quality ol lino and 
fluency of draughtsmanslnp, By hi.s con- 
temporaries ‘ Tom Browne ’ will iiorliaps 
bo best remembered for his oroation of 
thoso comic types of American illustratod 
journalism, Weary Willio and T'ired Tim. 
Among special volumes w'liich lie illustratocl 
were ‘Tom Browne’ .s Oyolo Kkotoli Boole’ 
(1897), ‘The Khaki Alphabet Book’ (1901), 
‘The Night Side of London’ (1902), and 
‘Tom Browne’s Comio Annual’ (1901-5). 
He also won considurablo success as a 
designer of posters, and in 1897 was one; 
of the founders of tho lithographic coloiir- 
printing firm of Tom Browne & Go. at 
Nottingham. 

Tliough Bi'own wus best known as a 
huiuorou.s draughtsman, kill ^voi'k aw a 
painter in water-colour siiowcd in its roiluo- 
ment of colour and dasign highly artistic 
gifts. For many of his ])aintingH lio 
found subjects in Holland and Spain, and 
in 1909 brought back much material from 
a tour in China and Japan. Iti 1808 lio 
was elooted a membor of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, and in 1901 a momljor of 
tho Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colour, w'liile from 1898 to 1901 ho oxhilnted 
each year at tho Royal Academy, Henri ing 
seven picturo.s in all. He was a nmmbor 
of the Loudon Skotch Club from il.s founda- 
tion in 1897, and pmsident in 1907- An 
active freemason, he was a past niiwtor of 
the Pen and Brush Lodge. Tho liajtpy 
geniality which distinguished Ins life as well 
as his pictures won him hosts of I'rionda. 

On I Jan. 1910 Browne was operated 
on for an internal malady, and died on 
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10 March lUlO. Ho had been a lance- 
corporal in the City o£ London roughriders, 
and then held a commisaion in the Woolwich 
company of the army aervioo corps (terri- 
torial). He Avaa buried with military 
honours at Shooter’s Hill eomcteiy. In 
1892 he married Lucy Pares, and left one 
son and two daughters. Hia portrait in 
oils, by Kay Robertson, belongs to the 
Savage Club. 

[The a’imos, 17 nud 21 March, 1910 ; Who’s 
Who, 1910 ; A. E. Johnson, Tom Browne, 
R.I., 1900 ; private information.] M. H. 

BRUCE, Sim GEORGE BARCLAY 
(1821-1908), civil engineer, born at New- 
castle-on-Tyne on 1 Oot. 1821, was yoimger 
son of John Bruce, founder of the Percy 
Street Academy. John ColUngwood Bruce 
[q. V. Suppl. I] was lii.s eldest brother. 
Robert Stephenson [q. v.] was among hie 
father’s pupils, and Bruce, who was educated 
in hi.s father’s sehonl, .served five years’ 
apprentiooahip (1S36-41) in the loco- 
motive works of iloBsrs, Robert Stephenson 
& Company. After two years’ experionoe on 
the construction of the Newcastle and Uar- 
lington railway, ho spent a term as resident 
engineer on the Northampton nud Peter- 
borough line, and then was appointed, at the 
age of t-wenty-toiu', by the cngineers-in-ohief, 
Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Thomas 
Elliott Harrison Lq. v.], resident engineer of 
the Royal Border bridge, one of the largest 
stone bridges in Great Britain, whioh 
oarrios the North Eastern railway across the 
Tweed at Berwick, on twenty-eight semi- 
clroular arches, each of sixty-one feet six 
iiiolies s])iin. lb was opened by Queen 
Victoria in August 1850, and in 1851 Bruce 
qu'esented an account of it to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers {Proc. x. 219), for which 
he was awarded a Telford medal. While 
nG.xt engaged on the construction of the 
JIaltwhistle and Alston Moor liranoh of the 
Newcastle and Carlisle railway, Bruco was 
called to India, and was Lheneeforth largely 
concerned with Indian railways. After 
worldng on the Calcutta section of the East 
Indian railway until 1853, ho served as 
oMef onginocr of the Mach’as railway until 
186(3, when iU-hcalfh compollod Ms return 
home. Ho had then laid out and partly 
constr acted about 600 miles of the Madras 
railway, employing free native labourers 
under proper supervision instead of de- 
pending Oil contractors. On 6 Dee. 1867 
Robert Stephenson presided at a dinner in 
London, when Bruee was preseBted by 
his asBooiatos on the Madi'as Railway 
Company with an address and tvith plate 
to the value of 6161. In 1867 he wrote a 

von. nxvin~3OT. ii. 


paper, ‘Description of the Method of 
BmlcUng Bridges upon Brick Wells in 
Samly Eomidationa, illustrated by the 
Viaduct over the River Poinoy, on the Line 
of the Mridras Railway’ {Proc. Insl. Ciu. 
Eng. xvi. 449). 

Eroin 185C Bruce was estaljlished as a 
consulting engineer in Westmiuatcr, from 
1888 in partnorsiup with Mr. Robert White, 
He was consulting engineer tor filty years 
to the metre-gauge Soutli Indian railway, 
and from 1894 to the Great Indian Peninsula 
and Lidian ilidland railways of live foot 
six inches gauge — the broader gauge wlrich 
Bruce preferred. 

Bruce’s work included the Kettering, 
Thrapston and Huntingdon, the Peter- 
borough, Wisbech and Sutton, the Wlrite- 
haven, Cleator and Egremoiit, and the 
Stonehouso and Nailswoith railway lines. 
Abroad he constructed the Tilsit-Inlersburg, 
East Pru8,siau, and Bcrliu-Goiiita lines. 
Diu'ing 1873-0 ho constructed worlis for 
the smpnient of ore from the Bio Tinto 
copper-mincH at Huelva in Spain, including 
a railway and a pier of considerable magni- 
tude and novel constmetion. He akjo did 
engineering work for the East Argentine 
railway, the Buiinos Ayres Grand National 
tramways, and the Beira railway in South 
Africa. 

Bruce was elected a member of the 
Listitution of Civil Engineers in 1850, 
became a memlmr of council in 1871, and 
was president in the Jubhoe year 1887 
(Address in MiniiUs of Proceedings, xoi. 1). 
Ho served a second term as president in 
1888, when he was knighted. In 1883, 
while vice-president, he represented the 
institution in Canada at the opioning of the 
Northern Paoifio railway (of. Proc. hxxv, 1). 
In 1889 ho ivas created an officer of the 
legion of honour oi Eranoe. He became a 
member of the Institution of Mpohanioal 
Engineers in 1874, and served on tlie royal 
commissious on the water-supply of 
London of 1892 and 1S97. 

Outside bis pirofeasional work Bruce 
was deeply interested in tlie Presbyterian 
church in England and puhUc education, 
To the extension of the I’resbyterian chucoh 
at home and abroad he gave time and 
money liberally, and ha aorively promoted 
the rmion of prosbyteriaus in England, 
whioh was efieoted in 1876. At Wark-on* 
Tjmo he built a olmrch and manse. Hia 
eluof services to the cause of public educa- 
tion were rendered m a. member of the 
school hoard for Loudon, on which he 
represented Marylobonc from 1882 to 1885. 

Bruce died at lii^ residence, 64 Boundary 

B. 
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Boad, St. John’s Wood, on 25 Aug. 1908. 
He married in 1849 Helen Norah, daughter 
of Alexander H. Simpson, solicitor, of 
Paisley, by whom he had one son and 
four daughters. 

His portrait in oils by W. M. Palin 
was presentod to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers by membeiu in 1880. 

[Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. clxxiv. ; The Times, 
26 Auc. 1908 ; Morning Herald, 7 Dee. 1S57.] 

W. E. S. 

BPaiSHElELD, THOMAS NADAUHD 
(1828-1910), lunacy speoialiat and antiquary, 
born in London on 10 Deo. 1828, was son of 
Thomas Brushfield, of an ancient Derby- 
shire family, J.P. and D.L. of the Tower 
of London, by bis wife Susannah Shepley. 
His grandfather, George Brushfield, married 
Ann LTadauld, great granddaughter of Henri 
Nadauld, a Huguenot who, settling in 
England after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, became a sculptor and in 1698 
decorated Chat.swortb House with statuary 
and friezes, 

Brushfield was educated at a, private 
boarding school at Buolchurst Hill, Essex, 
and matdoulated with honours at tho London 
University in, 1848. He studied medicine 
and surgery at the London Hospital, which 
he entered in 1843, and won three gold 
medixla — for chemistry in 18-17, and for 
inedioino and physiology in 1849 — besides 
other honours. He became M.B.O.S. in 
1850 and graduated M.D. at St. Andrews 
University in 1862. After serving as house 
surgeon at the London Ho-spital he joined Dr. 
Miliar at Bethnal House Asylum, London, 
and acquired there his first experience of 
lunacy. He was apjiointed house .surgeon 
to Chester Coimty Lunatic Asylum in 1852, 
and was first resident medioal superintendent 
from 1854 until 1865. In 1865 he was 
appointed medioal superintendent of the 
then projected Surrey County Asylum 
at Brookwood. Tho buildings at Brook- 
wood were planned in accordance with his 
suggestions, and later on he helped to 
design the Cottage Hospital there. He 
retired on a pension in 1882. Brushfield 
was a pioneer of the ‘ non-rcatraint ’ treat- 
ment of lunatics. He sought to lighten 
the patients’ life in asylums by making 
the waj’ds cheerful and by organising 
entertainments. His contribution to tho 
literature of lunacy includes ‘Medical 
Certificates of Insanity ’ {Lancd, 1880) and 
‘ Practical Hints on the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment andMedioo-Legal Aspects of Insanity,’ 
which was read before the Chester Mescal 
Society in 1890. 

On his retirement from profe,ssional work 


in 1882 Dr. Brushfield settled at Budlcigh 
.Sallcrton, on the east Uovou coasl, near 
Hayes Barton, the hirthplaoc of Sir Walter 
Ralegh. Brushfield made the career of 
Ralegh his main study for the rest al his 
life. Ho booamo a member of the Uovon- 
shiro Association in 1882, was olectodiu tho 
council in 1883, and was president in 1893-4. 
A paper, ‘ Notes on tlio Ralegh Eamily,’ 
which ho read hohu'e the 1883 meeting 
of the Association (Trans, xv. 1883), 
proved the first oi a long series oC papeivs 
called ‘ Raleghaua,’ embodying minutest 
research into Ralegh’s life and literary woik, 
which were published in tho same ‘Trans- 
actions ’ between 1896 and 1907. ‘ Ralegh 

Miscellanea’ (pts. i. and ii.) followed in 

1909- 10. Ho contributed many other papota 
on the same and cognate themes to other 
archmologicftl journars. Ho was a reader 
for tho ‘ New English Dictionary,’ and 
contributed over 72,000 slips (see preface, 
vol. i.). His bibliography of Ralegh, 
which was published in book form in 1881) 
(2nd edit. 1008, with photographic portrait), 
first appeared serially in tho ‘ Westtu'ii 
Antiquary,’ vol. 5, 1885-0. 

Brushfield was a freema.son, was 
elected E.S.A. in 1890 and was a 
founder of the Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society. Ho was a popular leetiirer 
in tlie west country, and his lantern slid<'S 
are now in the Exeter Publie Iwibrary, to- 
gether w’ith the more important ‘ Ralegh ’ 
items from his hbrary. Tho rest of liis 
library of about 10,000 volume.? and manu- 
scripts, many of local iutere.st, rvas dispersed 
after bis death. He died at Budleigh S al 1 ('r- 
ton on 28 Nov. 191 0, and was buried there. 
He married, on 6 Aug. 1852, Llaruiah, 
daughter of John Davia of Loudon, who 
surrdved him with three sons and three 
daughters. 

[Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 

1910- 11, vi. 161; private information ; personal 

knowledge.] H. T-iS. 

BRYDON, JOHN MoIIEAN (1840- 
1901), architect, born at Dunformlinoin 1840, 
w'as son of Jolm Brydon, tailor and draper 
of that place, by bis wife, whose niaideu 
surname was MoKeaii. Me was educated at 
the Commercial Academy in DunfcnuHne. 
Alter receiving his early arohitootui'al train- 
ing in Liverpool from 1866 and atudying in 
Italy, he served under David Bryco [q. v.J 
in Edinburgh. In 1866 ho became managing 
assistant at Glasgow to Gampboll Douglas 
and John James Stevenson [q. v. Suppl. If], 
and subsequently for two' or three years 
worked in the London offlcea of William 
Eden Nesfield [q. v.] and Mr. Norman Shaw, 
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R.A. After establishing with Wallaoe & 
Cottier, two fellow architects, a decorating 
and furnishing business in Langliam Place, 
Brydon returned to arohiteotui'al practice, 
and in 1883-4 was engaged in building 
St. Peter’s Hospital, Hemietta Street, 
Coveut Garden. In 1885 ho won the com- 
petition for the Chelsea vestry hall and 
subsequently built (1889) the neighboiu’- 
ing free library and the South-West 
London Polyteohnio. Brydon was fre- 
quently suoooaaful in oompetitions, securing 
in 1891 the commission to build the muni- 
cipal buildings at Bath (opened 1805), an 
important engagement followed by the 
erection of the Technical Schools (1895-6), 
the Victoria Art Gallery and Library 
(opened 1901), and tlio pump room ex- 
tensions, all in the same city. The last 
undertaking, obtained in competition (1894), 
involved the covering-in of the soliolae of 
the Roman bath [see Davis, Chabi.es 
Edward, Suppl. II]. In 1889 Brydon 
carried out the New Hospital for Women in 
the Eustou Road, London, and in 1896 the 
London School of Medicine for Women in 
Handel Street, W.C. (1897-9). Other of 
his works were the village haU, Forest Row, 
Sussex (1893) (which after destruction by 
fire ho rebuilt); the private residences, 
Lewins in Kent for Joseph Robinson, 
Bournemead at Bushey, and Piokhurst, 
Surrey; residential chambers for ladies 
in Chenies Street, W.C. ; and for J. ,T. 
Tissot, the French artist, a studio and 
certain alterations at the CLdteau do 
Bullion. 

Brydon was soleoled in 1898 from a 
limited number of first-rate architects as 
the designer of the offices in Whitehall for 
the local government board and the 
education department. His style for 
domestic and hospital work had been 
generally of a Georgian type of English 
renaissaiico, but in the de, signs at Bath 
he had shown a command of orthodox 
classicism. Brydon, before designing the 
great buildings now entrusted to him, paid 
a special visit to Italy. Bis design wa.s 
worthy of its important site and pur- 
pose, but he died before the work was 
finished, leaving the completion of the 
buildings in the hands of the office of 
works. He booama a fellow of tlie Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1881, a 
vice-president in 1899 and 1901, and 
served for several years on its council. 
Brydon died at his residence 31 Steele’s 
Road, Haverstock Hill, on 25 May 1901, 
and was buried in Highgate Cemetery. 

[Joui'nal Royal Inst, of Brit. Arohiteots, 


3rd series, 1901, viii, 381, 400; Builder, 
1901, IxK't. 340.) P. W. 

BtrCHA.N, ALEXANDER (1829-1907), 
meteorologist, born at Ivinnessivood, 
Kinro.ss-3lure, on 11 April 1829, was tho 
youngest ol tour children ot Alexander 
Buchan, weaver, by his wife Margaret Kay 
Hill. At an early age he took a practical 
interest in field botany. Educated at the 
Free Church Training College, Ediubui’gh, 
he passed to the University of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1848. He was 
soboohnaster or ‘ public teacher ’ at Ban- 
ohoiy and Blackford, and subsequently 
became headmaster of the Free Church 
School at Dunblane. At Cliristmas 1860, 
Giving to an affection of the throat wliioh 
hampered his school work, he abandoned 
the teaching profession and was appointed 
secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, which had been founded in 1855 
through the instrumentality of Dr. James 
Stark, head of the statistical department 
of the office of the. Scottish registrar- 
general. Buchan devoted liis life to the 
work of this office and to meteorological 
research or discussion. The mainstay of 
the society, he suporintoiided a network of 
stations with a view to the compilation of 
meteorological .statistics for the registrar- 
general for Scotland. To such duties was 
added the supervision of the weather 
journals of the lighthouses of the Board of 
Northern Lights, and of a separate series 
of rainfall stations. Except the lighthouses 
the Scottish stations were maintained by 
voluntary observers, generally noblemen 
and country gentlemen, to whom Buchan 
periodically paid visits of iuspootioii. 
Under Bnoharfa dh'eotion tho society in- 
augurated an obfservatory at the summit 
of Ben Nevis, whioli was in active operation 
from November 1883 till its abandonment 
for lack of funds in September 1004. In 
1887 Buchan was aiipointed by tho Royal 
Society of London a member of the meteoro- 
logical council, wMoh from 1877 to 1905 
administered the parliamentary grant for 
meteorology and directed the operations 
of the meteorological office in London. 

From 1878 to 1906 he was librarian 
and curator of the museum of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and thus came into 
constant relations nith the chief Scottish 
men of science. He was secretary of the 
Royal Society Club, a social coterie of 
the fellows. Thomas Stevenson [q. v.], the 
lighthouse engineer, who was Buchan’s 
colleague at the Meteorological Society as 
honolaiy seoTotary in 1871, became an 
intimaio Msooiate, while Stevenson’s son, 

R 3 
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Kobcrfc Louis, was long another close 
friend. 

In 18f)7 Buchan published in Edinbiu'gh 
' Tlio Iliuidy Book of Meteorology ’ (2nd 
edit. 1868), which became a recognised 
text-book all over the woild. Thoie fol- 
lowed in 1871 ‘ Introductory Text-hook 
of Meteorology.’ Buehaii and Dr. A. J. 
llcrhertson prepared the coinprehenaive 
volume on meteorology for ' Biirtliolonicw’s 
Phydeal Allas ’ (1899). But it was as the 
chief cuntiibutor to the ‘Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society’ (in wlxich 
appeared (id papers) and as a ficquent con- 
tributor to the ■ TiansactioiiH of tlio Royal 
Society of Edinbuigh ’ that Buchan’s most 
Taliiaiile work, which touched every phase 
of climatology and meteorology, was done. 
His paper on ‘Mean I’resaure and Pre- 
vailing Winds of tho Ulobe’ (Jioi/. Soe. 
Etlin. Trans. 1809) — of w'hioh the Austrian 
motcorologist von Hwm wrote ‘ It is even 
more important than [‘The Distribution 
of Heat over the Surface of the Earth ’ 
(Berlin, 1852)] the celebrated work of 
Dove ’ — fully justifies Buchan’s claim in 
behalf of meteorology that it slioidd he 
regarded as the youngest of tho sciences. 
The subject is developed further in Ids 
‘ Report on Atmospheric Circulation, based 
on Obseiwatious made on Board H.M.B. 
Challengor and other Meteorological Oh- 
scivations’ [Olidhmjer Reports, ‘Physics 
and Chemistry,' vol. li. part 5, 1881)). The 
numeious table, s in the text co-ordinate 
a vast mass of data, and the fifty-two 
coloured maps show the mean temperature, 
isobaiic lines, and prevailing winds over 
the globe, for each month of the year and 
for the year, while tw'O plates of curves in- 
dicate the deviations at clilierenfc hours of 
the day from the mean daily temperature, 
mean daily atmospheric pressure, wind 
velocity, and the like. Buchan's ‘Report 
on Occaiiie Circulation, based on Observa- 
tions made on Board II.M.y. Challenger 
and other Observations,' wMch appeared 
in 1895, illustrates with oq[ual thoroughness 
the mean annual specific gravity and the 
moan annual temporature at the surface 
of tho ocean, as well as the temperature at 
various depths beneath the surface and at 
the bottom. These subjects are dealt with 
again ill a paper on ' Specific Gravities and 
Oceanic Ciroulalion’ {Trans. Boy. Soc. 
Edinburgh, 1896, w'itb nine maps), allowing 
the specific gravities observed at the 
sur&oe, and at various depths beneath the 
stitface, of the ocean. 

Of scarcely loss value are the papers 
written for the Royal Society in conjunc- 


tion ivith Sir Arthur Mitoholl [q. v. 
Suppl. II] on the ‘ Influence ol Weather 
on Mortality from diflerent Diseiiaca and 
at different Age, s’ and on ‘lufluonza and 
Weather in London.’ According to Dr. 
von Haim other papers by Buchan on 
the relations between llio disti'iLmtion of 
atmospheric pressure and long continued 
weatbcr-anomalios broko ‘ now ground for 
a sound advaiioo of meteorology in central 
Europe.’ 

Buchan’s merits \reio widely recognised in 
many ways. Erom Iho Royal Society of 
Bdinburgb lie received tho Makdougall Bri.s- 
bano medal in 1876 and tho Gunning prize 
in 1893 ; Glasgow conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1887 ; ho was 
elected E.R.S. in 1898, and in 1902 ho 
was the first recipient of the modal founded 
by the Royal Meteorological Sooicly of 
London in commomoration of George 
James Symons [q. v. Supiil. ]]. 

Buchan’s interests wnre varied. A skilled 
botanist, ho was president of tho Edinbui'gh 
Botanical Society in 1870-1. lie had a 
profound appreciation lor and knowledge 
of literature, particularly old English iioots, 
cbamalists, and histoiians. He was also an 
elder of St. George’s United Firo Church in 
Edinburgh. Buchan died on 13 May 1007 
at 2 Dean Torraee, Edinbuigh, and -was 
bulled at the Wanlston cemotory. IJo 
married in 1804 Sarah, daughter of David 
Ritchie of Musselburgh j she died on 
13 May 1900. leaving a son, A. Hill Buchan, 
who took up tho profession of medicine. 

[Contributions towards a Memorial Notieo 
of Alexander Buchan, AI.A., LL.D., IMl.S. ; 
Journal of the ScoHish Meteorologieal iSoeioty, 
3id aeries, vol. xiv. No. xxiv. 11)07 ; Men and 
Women of tho Time, Lrilh edition, 1890 ; 
Who’s Who, 1007 ; Nature, 1907, lx.xvi. 83.] 

W. N. H. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1827-1005), 
sui’geon, born at Glasgow on 29 March 1 827, 
was son of Moses Steven Buchanan (1796- 
1860) and Agnes Leeohman, Ins ivife. Tho 
father, who w-as surgeon to the Royal 
Infirmary and leoturer on anatomy in tho 
Portland Street Medical School from 1836 
to 1841, was appointed in tho latter year 
professor of anatomy in the Andorsonian 
University. 

George was educated at tho University 
of Glasgow, where he graduated M.A. in 
1846. Throe years later, after studying 
under lii,3 father and others at the Andcr- 
sonian University, ho became M.U. Si. 
Andrews and L.R.O.S.Edinburgh, andin 1 852 
fellow of the Royal Eaoixlty of Physicians 
and Surgeons ol Glasgow. In early life 
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he allowed the advantagea of cldoroform 
anEBsthoaia to be demonstrated upon 
himself, his father being the operator. He 
began to practise in Glasgow, hut in 1856 
went to the Crimea as a civil surgeon. IIo 
returned to Glasgow at the end of the war, 
and was ona of the first to practise there 
piiiely as a consulting surgeon. In 1860, 
when he succeeded hia father as professor of 
anatomy in the Andensonian University, he 
was also appoint cd surgeon to the Glasgow 
Boyal Infirmary. There he had as a 
colleague Joseph (afterwards Lord) Lister, 
who was led by the prevalence of septic 
diseases in the wards to the great work of 
his life — the introduction of the antiseptic 
method of wound treatment. Buchanan 
thus had the earliest opportniiitj' of be- 
coming acquainted vith methods whereby 
the practice of surgery was revolutionised. 
Ho soon became knoivn as a bold and 
skilful operator and as a good leaolior. Ho 
first pointed out (1866 and 1867) the possi- 
bility and safety of removing half tlie tongue 
in oa.ses of cancer. He was amongst the 
earlier surgeons to remove the upper jaw 
(1864 and 1869). Ho gave reasons for pre- 
ferring lithotrity to lithotomy in operating 
for atone in the adult male U868) and he 
was the first (1863) to perform ovariotomy 
successfully in the west of Sooiland. When 
the Wcatorn Infirmary was opened ho was 
transferred thither, and held the post of 
professor of clinical surgery from 1874 luitil 
1900, when he retired with the title of 
emeritus professor of clinical surgery in the 
University of Glasgow and settled at Stirling. 
Thera ho died on 19 April 1906. 

Ho married Jesaio, daughter of Patrick 
Blair of Irvine, and left ono son. Dr. G. 
Burnside Buchanan, assistant surgeon to 
the Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 

Buchanan published ‘ Camp Life as seen 
by a Civilian’ (Glasgow, 1871), and ho re- 
edited and largely rewrote (Sir) Erasmus 
Wilson’s ‘Anatomist’s Vado Mccum’ 
{London, 1873 ; 2nd edit. 1880). 

[Glasgow Mod. Journal, 1008, Ixv. 354; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1900, i, 1078 ; additional 
information kindly given by hia son.) 

D’A. P. 

BUCHAHAJSr, ROBERT WILLIAMS 
(1841-1901), poet and novelist, born at 
Cavers wall, Staffordshire, on 18 August 
1841, was only surviving child of Robert 
Buchanan (1818-1886) by his wife Margaret 
Williams [d. 189-1), daughter of a socialistic 
lawyer of iStoke-'U-pon-Trent. The father, 
originally a tailor of Ayr, was at the time 
of his son’s birth an itmorant lecturer in 
support of Robert Owen’s socialist scheme. 


and soon took lo journalism in London, 
Buchanan went early to schools at Hampton 
Wick and Mciton. At laome ho saw and 
heard his father’s socialist friends, who 
included Louis Blanc, CaussidEre, and tlio 
Chartist champion of oo-oporation, Lloyd 
Jones [q. v, |. His fatlier, on piinoiplc, denied 
him all religious tiaimng and Inoulcatcd 
hostihty to religion. 

About 1850 the family ivent to Glasgow, 
where the father for .several years owned 
and edited the ‘ Sentiticl,’ the ‘ Oliisgow 
Times,’ and the ‘ Penny Post,’ journals 
expoimding Ms soeiaJi.stic views. After 
attending a preparatory .school, Buchanan 
went Bucceasivoly to a Rothesay boarding- 
school, to Glasgow Academy, and to Glasgow 
high school. Li 1857-8 he completed 
Ms education by joining the junior classes 
of Clreek and Latin at Glasgow Univeraity. 
An ardent devotee of the theatre, he revelled 
as a boy in VaudenhoIl'.3 presentation of 
King Lear, and made tlie acquaintance 
ol v.nious actors, among them 1he youthful 
Henry Irving, ‘ a quiet, studious young 
man.’ A foUow-student at the university, 
David Gray [q. v.J, bocatno a olo‘e fi'iend, 
and together they road Anderson’s ‘ .British 
Poets.’ 

Owing to his father’s financial embarrass- 
ments, Buchanan went to London in 1800, 
being presently followed by Gray, who died 
next year. Their experiences of hardsMp 
and Gray's brief OEireer are vividly deline- 
ated by Buchanan bi ‘David Gray and 
other Essays’ (1SG8). In 1863 William 
Black Iq. v. Suppl. I], the novelisi, who was 
an early G]a.sgow friend, stayed in Buclia- 
nan's lodgings in Cjunden Town on first 
coming to Loudon (Wemy.ss Reid, William 
BJaclt, pp. 38-41). Buchanan had already 
made some contributions to Glasgow news- 
papers. In London he obtained employ- 
ment on the ‘ Athenmmn ’ and other 
periodicals, and fonned many literary ao- 
quaintanoos. Dickens aooepted some con- 
tributions to ‘ All the Year Round,’ and 
gave him helpful iiitroduo lions to Edmund 
Yates and others. He sought the acquaint- 
ance of T. L, Peacock, G. H. Lewes— who 
gave him practical advice— George Eliot, 
Browning, and other prominent writers. 
Under Peacock’s influence he produced what 
he calls Ms ‘pseudo-clasisio poems,’ ‘Under- 
tones ’ (1863) (Miss Jay’s Bohert BvaJmnan, 
p. 103 ; Vast Doben, Life of Feacoch, 1911, 
pp. 104-5). After a Weary and exaeting 
struggle Ms work gradually won recognition. 
At length; in 1866, he published ‘ Idyls and 
Legends of Inverhnrn,’ wMch strongly ap- 
pealed to Alexander Stehan the publisher 
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and Roden Nod [q. v.], thencofortli t-n-o | 
valued friends. His ‘ London Poems ’ 
(ISCO) e.stablished his repuialion as a 
grapliio -nTitBi- of narraiive poetry whose 
sy 3 upatbie.s with humble life were deep. 

With improved prospects, Buchanan 
Fettled near Oban, 18G6-74, living as a 
country gentleman and waiting steadily, 
both Verao, ohielly narrative, and prose 
sltetchei and criticisms. ‘ 'Ballad iSlories 
of the AlTections’ (tianslalcd from Hamah) 
Lippeared in ISOfi, ‘ North Coast and other 
Poems ’ in 1S67, ‘ The Book of Orm,’ a 
my.sticiil studj-, in 1870, ‘Napoleon Pallcn,’ 
a lyrical drama (2 edits.) and ‘ The Drama 
of Kings ’ in 1871. ‘ Kt. Abe and his Seven 
Wives,’ a tale in verse of Salt Lake City 
(anonynuonsly), in 1S72, and ‘ Wliite Rose 
and Red,’ a love story in vor.se, in 1873. 
Vivacious hallads Kke ‘ The Starling ’ (in 
‘ London Poems ’), ‘ Phil Blood’s Leap,’ 
and the ‘ IVodding of Shon McLean’ (in 
‘ Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour,’ 1882) 
powerfully impressed the general reader. 
The ' 'VVedding ’ originally appeared in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (July 1874). In 
prose his host efforts of this period were 
‘The Land of Lome,’ vivid sketches of 
a yachting tout to the Hebrides (1871), 
and critical essays on contemporary 
authors collected from magazines entitled 
‘ Master Spirits ’ (1874). The poet soon 
outran his income, and in order to retrieve 
his position he gave at the rooms in Han- 
over Square, London, in 1809, two readings 
from bis works ; but the physical strain 
I)revenlcd him from continuing them. In 
1870 Gladstone granted him a civil list 
pension of 1001. 

In the ‘Spectator’ on 16 Sept. 18CG 
Bitclianan had published under the pseudo- 
nym ‘ Caliban ’ a poem called ‘ The Session 
of the Poets,’ in which he wTote insolently 
of Swinburne, and satirically of other 
leading poets of the day. In a pamphlet 
on Swnburno’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ 
(1867), W. M. Rossetti retorted by calling 
Buchanan ‘a poor but pretentions poet- 
aster.’ Reviewing Matthew Arnold’s 
‘New Poems’ (1867) Swinburne attacked 
David Gray’s ‘poor little book’ in a 
merciless foot-note {Masays and. Studies, 
p. 153). Buchanan now retaliated with 
vehemence. In October 1871 Buchanan, 
under the p.soudonym of Thomas Maitland, 
doniributed to the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ 
an article entitled ‘ The Pleslily School 
of Poetry,’ severely handling the Pre- 
Raphaelites and especially Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. A bitter controversy followed 
(Rossbxxi’s Family Letters, ii, 249). 


Ros.sotti prolcstod in the ‘Athenmum’ 
against ‘ Tlio Stealthy School of CriUci.sm ’ 
(16 Dec. 1871). while Swinburne, with 
biting causticity, denounceil Buchanan in 
‘ Under the Microscope ’ (1872). Having re- 
vised and amplified his attack, Buchanan in 
1872 issued it as a paiiiplilet witli lri.9 name 
and the title ‘ The JFlcshly School of Poetry 
and other Phenomena of 1, ho Day.’ Tho 
warfare w’as long continued, Swinburne, 
under the mocking signaturo of ‘ L'homas 
Maitland St. Kikla,’ renewed bis atlaok 
on Buchanan in a letter cntillcd ‘ Tho 
Devil’s Due,’ published in the ‘ Examiner ’ 
on 28 Dec. 187.6. Buchanan brought an 
.action for libel against tho proprietor of 
the newspaper, Peter Taylor, and after 
three days’ trial (29 Juno-1 July 1876) won 
150Z. damages. Subscquonlly Buchanan 
acknowledged tho extravagance of his 
assault, and sought to make reparation by 
dedicating to hi.s ‘ old enemy,’ i.o. Rossetti, 
his novel ‘ God and tho Man ’ (1881). lie 
wrote in tho ‘Academy’ on 1 July 1882, 
‘Mr. Rossetti, I freely admit now, never 
was a Fleshly Poet at nil,’ and he eulogised 
Rossetti’s work in ‘A Look round 'Litera- 
ture’ (1887). 

Leaving Oban in 1874, Buchanan in searcli 
of health settled at Rossport, oo. Mayo. 
A collection of his poems in three volujuos 
appeared that year, and although it was 
censured for its irregularities, improved his 
position. ‘ Balder the Beautiful,’ on ambi- 
tious but heavy poem, followed in 1877, 
and was received wilh indifference. Mean- 
while, Buchanan turned to proso fiction. 
In 1870 came out his first novel, ‘Tho 
Shadow of the Sword’ (now edit. 1902), 
wliich proved thoroughly readable, and was 
the forerunner of a long series, two of wliich, 
‘A Child of Nature’ (1881) and ‘Father 
Anthony’ (not issued till 1808), wore 
coloured by his Irish experioncc. 'Wearying 
of Irish life after 1877, Buchanan prc.sently 
settled in London, which thonreforth re- 
mained bis headquarters. His literary 
activity was now at its height. Ilis mo.st 
powerful novel, ‘ God and tho Man,’ a vivid 
study of a family feud, appeared in 1881, 
and hardly a year passed till near his death 
without the issue of a new book of fiction 
from hi.s pen. Ho did not abandon poetry, 
but published leas. For the opening of the 
Glasgow International Exhibition in May 
1888 be composed a patriotic ode, which waia 
set to music by Sir Alexander Maokenzio. 
‘Tire City of Dream,’ an epic poem (1888), 
the chief poem of his latter years, illustrates 
his mystical vein and love of mythology. 

WliJle a boy at Glasgow Buchanan wroto 
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a fairly successful pantomime, and com- 
paratively early in liis literary career he 
thought of writing for the stage. After some 
preliminary trials he wrote and produced suc- 
cessfully at the Connaught Theatre, London, 
in 1880 a di'ama called ‘ A Nino Days’ Qneon.’ 
Prom that time till 1807 ho was indepen- 
dently or conjointly responsible for a long 
BOiies of plays, which showed theatrical 
sldll and won tlie public oar. He also en- 
gaged in tbeairical management from time 
to time. He dramatised his two novels, 
‘The Shadow of the Sword’ (1881) and 
‘ God and the Man’ (with the title ‘ Storm- 
beaten’) (1883), the latter venture proving 
pirofitablc. Tn 1883 he became lessee of 
the Globe Theatre for the purpose of 
producing ‘ Lady Clare,’ his version of 
Georges Ohnot’a ‘ Le Maltro de Forges.’ 
He secured a run of over a hundred nights. 
In 1881 he vmited America, and there 
staged in Philadelphia the melodrama 
‘ Alone in London,’ a composite work by 
himself and Ills sister-in-law, Harriett Jay, 
which was triumphantly produced at the 
Olympic Thcati'o in London in 188.5. Two 
plays, ‘ Sophia ’ (1880) and ‘ Joseph’s 

Sweetheart’ (1888), wliioh were produced 
by Thomas Thorne and his company 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, were based re- 
spectively on Picldiiig’s ‘ Tom Jones ’ and 
‘ Jnsojih Andrews.’ An adaptation of ‘ Roger 
La Ilonte,’ entitled ‘ A Man’s Shadow,’ was 
very popular at the Haymarket Theatre, 
1889-00, with (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
in the chief character. In oo-oporation with 
Mr. G. R. Sims he wrote for the Adelphi, 
during 1890-3, a series of melodramas, in- 
cluding ‘ The English Ra.se,’ ‘ The Trumpet 
CaU,’ ‘ The White Rose,’ ‘ The Lights of 
Home,’ and ‘ The Black Domino.’ Mean- 
while Buchanan’s ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and 
‘Miss Tomboy’ (adapted from Vanbmgh’s 
‘ Relapse ’) both appeared at the Vaudeville 
in 1890, Winifred Emery being heroine 
in each. In the same year ‘ The Bride of 
Love,’ a rendering of the story of Cupid 
and Psyche, was produced at the Adelphi. 
During the .same season Buchanan leased 
the Lyric Theatre, wdiero ho brought out 
‘ Swoot Nancy,’ a dramatic version of Miss 
Bhoda Broughton’s novel ‘ Nancy.’ On 
Dostoievski’s ‘ Crime and Punishment ’ 
he based ‘The Sixth Commandment’ (1890). 
‘The Cliarlatan’ (1894) was one of his later 
suooosses, with (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
as chief exponent. There followed in 1895 
‘ The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.’ 
His last dramatic experiment was ‘Two 
Little Maids from School,’ adapted from 
‘ Lea Demoiselles de St. Cjn- ’ (1898). 


Although his literary and di'amatic 
profits were substantial, Buchanan, who 
was generous in his gifts to less successful 
writois, was always inipiovident, and ho 
lost late in life all liia fortune in disastvons 
speculation. In 1 000 he was made banlcrupt. 
Au .attack of paralysis disabled liim late 
in that year, and ho died in poverty at 
Streatham on 10 ,Tune 1901, being buried 
at Southend-on-Sea, Essex. On 2 Sept. 
1861 Buchanan married Mary, daughter 
of Richard Jay, an engineer. She died 
without issue after a long illness in Nov. 
1882. Just after her death Buchanan 
wote a touching dedication to her for the 
‘ Selected Poems ’ (1882). In his latter years 
he depended largely on the care of his sister- 
in-law, Miss Harriett Jay, who aided him in 
his dranuatic work both as actress and as 
collaborator in authorship and management. 

Buchanan wrote too much and too 
variously to achieve the highest results, 
but hia lyric gift was strong, and there 
was abundant, if often ill-regulatod, force 
in Iiis novels and plays. He was loyal 
through life to the anti-religious tradition 
in which he was bred. In criticism his 
polomical .spirit di.stortcd his judgment, 
and his combative temperament precluded 
his making many friends. But with a few 
men, including Charle.s Reado, Roden Noel, 
and Mr. William Canton, bis good relations 
were uninterrupted, and his work found a 
warm admirer in Mr. Lecky. 

Besides the poetical work already 
mentioned be published: 1. ‘Ballads of 
Life, Love, and Humour,’ 1882. 2. ‘ The 
Earthquake,’ 1885. 3. ‘ The Outcast,’ 1891. 
4. ‘Buchanan’s Poems for the People,’ 1892. 

6. ‘The Wandering Jew,’ 1893. 6. ‘Red 

and White Heather’ (a miscellany), 1894. 

7 . ‘The Devil’s Case,’ 1896 (bitter but 

virile). 8. ‘ The Ballad of Mary the 
Mother,’ 1897. 0. ‘The New Rome.’ 

1900. The author published a collected 
edition of his ‘Poems’ (3 vols.) 1874, 
and a Belcction in 18824 His ‘Poetical 
Works’ appeared in 1884 and 1901. Hi.5 
prose work included, beside the volumes 
already mentioned, two ebaraoteristio mis- 
cellanies, ‘ A Look round Literatee* (1887), 
,snd ‘The Coming Terror and other Essays ’ 
(1891) ; and the following novels : 1. ‘ The 
Martyrdom of Madeh'ne ’ ; 2. ‘ Love Me for 
Ever’; and 3, ‘Annan Water,’ 1883. 
4. ‘ Foxglove Manor,’ and 5. ‘ The New 
Abelard,’ 1884. 9. ‘The Master of the 
Mine’ ; 7. ‘ Matt,’ and 8. ‘ Stormy Waters,’ 
1886. 9. ‘That Winter Night,’ 1886, 

10. ‘The Heir of Linno.’ 1887- 11. ‘The 
Moment After,’ 1890. 12, ' Come Live wdth 
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Mp and be My Love,’ 1801. 13. ‘ Woman 

and the Man,’ ' 1893. 14. ‘ Lady Kilpatrick ’ 
and 1 5. ‘ The Charlatan,’ 1895. 16. ‘ Diana’s 
Hunting.’ 17. ‘ Mairiago by Capture ’ ; and 
18. ‘ Ellic Hetheringlon.’ 1896. 10- ‘ Tlio 
Rev. Annabel Lee,’ 1808. 20. ‘ Andromeda,’ 
1900. 

[Harriett .Tay’s EohorL Buchanan : Rome | 
Account of hi.i Life, lilOIJ; A. S. W.alkor’s 
Robert Buulianan, IflOl ; Milos’s Poets and 
Poetry of the Nineteentli Century, vol vi. , 
Stcdmnii’s Viotoiian Poets ; Giant AVilson’s 
Poets and Poetiy of Rcntland ; ChainbeiPB 
GyclopePdia of Eng. Lit. ; Dante Gabiiel 
Rossetti : Eauiily Letters and iMemoir, by 
IV. M. Rossetti ; T.iies of Rossetti, by Josojili 
Knight (Groat Writeia) and A. 0. Benson 
{English Mon of Lottoia) ; W. Bell Scott’s, 
Autobiographical Notes, ii. 101 seq. ; Tho 
Times, Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, 11 ,Tunn 
1901; AthoniEum, 15 Juno 1901 ; intorination 
from Mis.s Harriott Jay and Dr. A. H. Millar, 
Dundee ; Stage Cyolopaidia, 1909.] T. B. 

BIICKTON. GEORGE BOWDLER 
U81&-190B), ontomologiat, horn at Horn- 
soy on 24 May 1818, was eMe,sb son of 
George Buokton, a proctor of the prorogai ivo 
court of Canterbury, of Doctors Cominons 
and Oakfield, Hornsey, by his wife Eliza, 
daugliter of Biohard Merrioka, D.L., of 
Runeton, Cheshire. An accident at the ago 
of five crippled him for life, and deprived 
him of a public school and uiiivensily 
career. 

Buokton early became interested in 
natural history and astronomy, and after 
the death of lii-S father removed to London 
and became a student at tho Royal CoHego 
of Chemistry in 1848 under A. W. Hofm.ann. 
There lie remained seven years, 1 )oing for part 
of the time research assistant to Hofmann. 
His first ro.seai'ohea dealt with platinum 
compounds ; the most important of a sorios 
dating from 1862 to 1805 described his dis- 
covery and isolation of mercuric methyl. 
On his marriage in 1866 and sottloment at 
Weyoomho, Haslemere, he abandoned the 
study of ehemistry and took up again tho 
thread of an earlj^ interest in entomology. 

His first important research in natural 
history was a study of parthenogenesis in 
aphides, which led to liis ‘Monograph of 
British Aphides ’ (Ray Society, 4 vols. 1876- 
1883), This was followed by a ‘ Mono- 
graph of British Oioadi© or TettigiidtB ’ 
(2 vols. 1890-1), the ‘Natural History of 
Eristaha Tenas or tho Drone Ely’ (1896), 
and a * Monograph of the Memhracidm 
of the World ’ (1901-3), Meanwhile he 
putBiied astronomical study in a private 
observatory until 1883, when he fell in 


trying to reach tlio long focus of a 
Newtonian tclesoopo, fracturing his leg 
in tvvo place, s, .and Ij'ing for some houia 
I undDcovered. He was olectod E.R.S. in 
1857. and oontribuied fourteen papers to 
scientific periodicals, two of them in con- 
junction with t’rof. lloCmann, and one 
with Dr. Odiing. Ho died from ilio I'ftocts 
of a chill on 25 Sept. 1905. In 1865 ho 
married Mary Ann, danghler of George 
Odiing of Croydon and sister of Lhol. 
William Odiing of Oniord. Ilia wife 
.siiivivcd limi iviih a son and ilvo diuiglilors. 
His bust, by R. Hopo-Pinkor, was o,\liibitod 
in tho Royal Academy of 1904. 

[Broo. Roy. Roc. Ixviv. B. (1907), p. xlv ; 
Nature, 1905, 687 ; Truns. Ohotn. Soo. Ixxii. 
1907, i. 663 ; Allingii,am’s Dmry, 1910. J R. 8. 

buller, Sm EEDVERS HENRY 
(1839-1908), gonoral, born at Downes, 
Crediton, co. Devon, on 7 Doo. 1839, 
was second son of James Wontwortli 
Buller of Downes by Charlotte Juliana 
Jane, bViird daughter of Lord Henry 
Thomas Howard -Molyncux- FTowai'd, a 
younger brother of Bernard Edward, 
twelfth .Duke of Norfolk fq. v.]. tEs 
father, who gradual ed B.A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1819 and B.C.L. in 
1824, and D.O.L. in 1829 from All RouIm’ 
College, was M.P. for Exeter and for 
North Devon, and died on 13 Mai’oh 1865. 
His mother died on 16 Doc. 1855. Tho 
Biillors had been soiiled in tho we.st 
country for throe centuries. Redvers 
Buller succeeded to Ihu family manor of 
Downes on the death of his eldur 
brother, James Howard Buller, on 13 OoL. 
1874. 

Bullor was educated mainly nt Eton, 
where he was fag to the present jirovost, 
Dr. WaiTo, who found him very solid 
and sturdy, with a will of his own. JIo 
was fond of outdoor pursuits, a bold ridor, 
and very observant, bub did not, make his 
mark in games or scholarship. Ho V'as 
commissioned as ensign in tho 60th (the 
king’s royal riflo corfis) on 23 May 1858, 
and after six months at the doput ' joined 
tho second battalion at Benarc-s. At tho 
end of Eohmary 1860 it embarked for 
China, and in August it landed at I’olitang 
with tho rest of (he force under Sir Jamofi 
Hope Grant [q. v.], and look pu.rb in tho 
occupation of Poking. Bullor rccoivod tho 
raedd and clasp, but saw littlo iighiijig. 

He was promoted lieutonant on 0 Deo. 
1862, and joined tho fourth bati.alion at 
Quebec. It w^as commanded by Oolnnol 
Robert Hawley, to whom, Bullor afterwards 
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said, liR owed all that he knew of 
soldiering. Hawley persuaded him to not 
as adjuLani in 1808. The battalion 
returned to England in 1869 ; but on pro- 
motion to captain on 28 May 1870. Buller 
was posted to the fliat battalion, and 
went back to Canada, in tinio to take 
part with it in the Bed Bivor oxpeditioji. 
Tho troops had to make their way in boats 
from Lake Superior to Eort Garry, 600 
niilos, uith dangerous navigation and 
fieguont portages. Bullor soon attracted 
the notice of Colonel Wolseloy, the com- 
mander of the expedition. ‘ He was a 
thorough soldier, a practised woodman, 
a .skilful boatman in the most terrifying of 
rapids, and a man of great physical strength 
and endurance ’ (Woi.sBLiay, ii. 279). 

He returned to England in the autumn of 
1870, and at the end of 1871 ho entoied 
tho Statf Cnllego. In Augu.st 1873, before 
he had fimshed the couiftc, ho was invited 
by Sir Garnet Wolseloy to go with him to 
A.shaiiti as oliief intolUgonoe officer. During 
tho advance through the bush ho was 
always in front, and was slightly wounded 
at Oi'dashu. Ho was appointed prize 
agent after the capture of Coomassio. Ho 
was repeatedly mentioned in de.spafches, 
rcooived the modal with clasp, and was 
made brovet-majov and C.B. on 31 March 
1874. 

lie served in tho adjutant-general’s 
department of tho headquarters staff from 
1 April 1874 to 30 Jan. 1878, and then 
went to South Africa wil h General Thesiger 
(afterwards Lord Chshnsfoid) [q. v. Sitppl. 
II], as a special service officer. The si.xth 
Kaffir war was in progre.ss. A corps, known 
as tho frontier light horse, had been raised 
locally by Lieutenant Erederiok Carrington, 
a medley of many tongues and types, which 
needed a strong hand to control it. Buller 
was placed in command of it. and under 
him it rendered good service against tlic 
Gaikas in the Perie bush near King 
William’s Town (Wood, i. 319 seq.), The 
campaign was over by June, and its 
success was due, as Thesiger wrote, to 
Evelyn Wood’s untiring energy and Buller’s 
dogged perseverance (Vbb-skb, ii. 146), 
lie was mentioned in despatehea (LonA. 
Qasi. 11 and 18 Jxmo 1878) and was mode 
brevet lieutenant-colonel on 11 Nov. 

The frontier light horse accompanied 
Colonel Wood’s force to Natal, which was 
threatened with a Zulu invasion ; and it 
formed part of Wood’s flying column, 
when Lord Chelmsford entered Zu Inland 
in January 1879. Wood’s advance was 
arrested by nows of the disaster of Isand- 


hlwana, hut ho encamped at Kambula, 
and made divci.sions. On 29 March tho 
camp was attacked by a Zulu army Lorn 
Ulundi, which was repulsed with heavy loss 
after four hours’ fighting. On the previona 
day Bullor had been sent out with hi.s lioiso- 
meii and two native battalions, to seize the 
Inhlohana momilains and capliu'o cattle. 
Ho succeeded, but the approach ot the 
Zulu army obliged him to make a hast}' 
retreat. The ground was very rough and 
steep, and many of his men were cut oil; 
out of 400 Europeans, 92 were killed. 
At great personal risk Buller re.seued two 
officers and a trooper, and on Wood’s 
recommendation he received tho Victoria 
Cross on 17 June 1879 lie was present 
at the battle of Uhmdi, fought on 
ground which he had reconnoitred the 
day before. Ho then went home, ns his 
health had suflered from fatigue and 
exposure. He had been repeatedly 
mentioned in despatches (Land. Qaz. 
3, 16, 28 March, 7 May and 21 Aug.), 
Ho received the modal with clasp, was 
made aide-do-oamp to the Queen with the 
rank of colonel on 27 SopL, and C.M.Q. 
on 19 Dec. Bcgimentally ho was .still a 
captain, bub ho was given a half -pay 
majority on 13 March 1880. Sir Bartlo 
Froro f<p V.] loiuarkod in a desjxatch, 
dated 15 Aug. 1870, that ‘the action ot 
General Wood and Bullor had destroyed 
tho prejudice of the oolonisls against tho 
strict discipline of rt'gnlar military servioo 
and their distrust oi the ability of Her 
Majesty’s officers goncrally to conduct 
operations against tho Kaffirs’ (Wood, 
i. 307). 

In April 1880 Bullci' was appointed to 
tho stafl in Scotland, and in July ho was 
transferred to AMersliot. Li February 
1881 ho wont back to South Africa, and 
was appointed chief of the staff to Sir 
Evelyn Wood, who was commanding the 
troops, and was also acting governor of 
Natal. Tho first Boor war had practically 
ended at Majuba ; but Wood was engaged 
in negotiations, and most of the military 
w'ork was left to Buller. He received the 
local rank of major-general on 29 March 
1881. He retiu'ned to England at the end 
of the year. 

Before the end of August 1882 Bullet 
wa.s on his way lo Egypt, having been chosen 
by Sir Garnet Woiseley as clfief of his 
intelhgence staff. He reconnoitred the 
Egyptian position at Tel-ol-Kebir, and was 
present at the battle, He was mentioned 
in despatches [Land. (7a?. 2 Nov.), and 
received the medal with clasp, the bronze 
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star, and tlio Oamanioh {3rd class). Ho 
was made K.O.M.Q. on 24 Nov. 

Ho was appointed to tlio headquarters 
staff as assistant adjutant-general on 
22 July 1883. In Hobruary 1884 ho 
returned to Egypt to command the first 
infantry brigade of tho force sent to 
Suakim under Sir Gerald Graham [q, v. 
Suppl. I], to deal with Osman Digna. 
Ho led his brigade at El Teh and Tamai. 
In tho latter notion the two brigades 
formed separate squares, and the second 
brigade, which was in advance, was broken 
and driven back in disorder by a sudden 
charge of tho tribesmen. It was soon rallied 
ouing to the firm attitudo ol tho first 
brigade, which moved forward, and covered 
the burning of the Mahdist camp. Graham 
in his final despatch bote witness to Bullor’s 
‘ coolness in action, his Imowledge of 
soldiers, and experience in the field, com- 
bined with his per-sonaf ascendancy over 
officora and men ’ {Land. Gaz. 6 May). 
He was promoted major-general for dia- 
tingidahed service on 21 May, and received 
two clasps. 

In the e.xpedition for tho relief of Khar- 
toum Buller was appointed chief of the 
staff on 26 Aug. 1884. Lord Wolsoley wrote 
of him as invaluable in that capacity 
owing to his rare iiutinot for war 
(Veeneb, ii. 270). He was sent forward 
to take command of tho desert column, 
when Sir Herbert Stewart [q. v.] was 
fatally wounded. Ho joined it at 
Gubat on 11 Eeb. 1885, with instructions 
to take Metemmeh ; but tho strength 
of its gatrison and tho approach of the 
Mahdist forces from Kliartoum made him 
decide on a retreat aoros.s tho desert to 
Korti. Tlie skill with which this retreat 
was carried out averted what might have 
been a disaster. His services were noted 
in dospatehes {Land. Oaz. 27 March, 
26 Aug.), he was made K.C.B., and 
received an additional clasp. 

He remained in Egypt till October, and 
on 1 Nov. he hecaine deputy adjutant- 
general at headquarters. In August 
1880 ho went to Ireland for civil employ- 
ment, to restore law and order in Kerry. 
The Salisbui'y administration, on taking 
office, thought that a ‘ fresh, vigorous mind, 
accustomed to strict discipline,’ would be 
useful in overhanhng the police arrange- 
ments in Ireland (VBENJiE, ii. 328). Buller 
succeeded so well, that in November he 
was made under-secretary for Ireland, 
and called to the Irish Privy Council. 
He soon found this position irksome. 
His sympathy with the Ii'ish peasantry 


made the enforcement of evictions 
dista.steful, and ho was not always 
in accord with ministers. On 16 Oct. 
1887 ho returned to military duty 
as quarterma.stor-genoral, and on 1 Oct. 
1890 ho sncoooded Lord Wolsoley as 
adjuiant-genorah Ho held this office till 
30 vSopt, 1897. 

The ton years thus .spent at tho war 
office were a pesriod of unusual activity 
there ; and Buller took a loading part in 
tho changes made to improve the condition 
of the soldier, and prepare tho army tor 
war. The question with which ho was 
specially identified was tho reorganisation 
of supply and transport, combining these 
two services, and adapting them to tho 
regimental system. He showed a rcgiud 
for the public purse which was rare among 
soldiens, and snoce.ssivo sccrotarie.s of slate, 
conaorvativo and liberal, thought highly 
of him as an administrator. Su Henry 
Campholl-Bannorman [q. v. vSuppl. J I ] 
meant him to succeed Goorgo, scound 
Duke of Cambridge [q. v. Sujjpl. if], as 
oommandcr-in-ohiof in 1805 ; Imi, a 
change of mini.stry interfered with tliat 
arrangomont, and Lord Wolsoley was 
appointed. In 1803 Bullor had boon 
oflered, hut had declined, 1 ' 0 post of 
commandei'-in-ohiof in India. IIo bneamo 
lieut. -general on 1 April 1891, and general 
on 24 Juno 1896. He receivcrl a reward 
for distinguished service on 10 March 1802 
and tho G.C.B, on 26 May 1894. Ho was 
made a colonel commandant of tho king’s 
royal rifle oorp.s on 13 July 1895, and he 
became honorary colonel of tho Istvoluntocr 
battalion of tho Dovoiwhiro regiment on 
4 May 1892. 

On 9 Oct. 1898 Bullor Buccoedod tho 
Duke of Connaught in the command of tho 
troops ,at Aldershot, but remained there 
only a year. On 14 Got. 1890 ho embarked 
lor South Africa to oiiforco tho British 
demands on the Transvaal republic, at tho 
head ol 70,000 men, tho largest army which 
England had ever sent abroad. .His know- 
ledge of the country and the people, com- 
bined with his reputation as a soldier and 
administrator, justified tho solc.otion. Ho 
was informed of it in Juno, but it was not till 
the end of Soptemhor that ho could form 
a plan of operations, owing to tho doubtful 
attitudo of tho Orange Free State. When 
it became clear that the Free State would 
bo hostile, his plan was to advance on 
Bloemfontein with 46,000 men from Capo 
Tomi, Port Elizabeth, and East London, 
while 16,000 men should defend Natal, 
and 7000 should guard Kimberley and 
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other pointe in Capo Colony. But the whole 
of tho British foreo could not reach South 
Africa before December, ao that the Boer's 
had the advantage of the initiative. 

They declared war on 11 Oct., and in- 
vaded Natal with 23,000 men. When 
Buller arrived at Capo Town at the end of 
the month, he learnt that Sir George While 
not only had been unable to drive them 
back but was shut up in Ladysmith. 
Tho situation was of the gravest, and Buller 
decided to saorifioo the organisation of his 
army corps, to send most of the regiments 
on to Natal as tho transports came in, and 
to go there him“ 0 lf. He hoped to return to 
Cape Colony and resume his plan of advance, 
after relie-ving Ladysmith ; and in the 
meanwhile T.ord Methnon -was to relieve 
Ifimberley, which was also invested, and 
Generals French and Oataere [q. v. 
Suppl. II] wore to cover Cape Colony. 
His decision was much oritioi.sed, but in 
the circumstances he ‘ had absolutely no 
altoi native but to attempt to relievo both 
garrisons Himultanoou.sly ’ (Hisndebson, 
Science of War, p. 368). 

On 16 Daoomhor, ha'ving a.s3ombled 
18,000 men, he moved on Colonso, and 
made a frontal attack on the Boer position 
behind the Tugela. There were only 0000 
Boers, but they were well hidden, and 
their flro -was so heavy that the attack 
was not pressed. It cost the British 1100 
men and 10 guns. Three days before, 
Buller had reported that a direct assault 
on this position would bo too costly, and 
that he meant to turn it by a flank march 
westward. News of tho checks met with 
by General Gataore at Stormherg and 
Lord Methuen at Magersfontoin led him 
to change his mind ; he did not like to 
expose his communications to an enemy 
elated by success. 

In tho battle of Colenso ho was himself 
under fire, and was hit by a shrapnel bullet, 
while ho was trying to save the guns. In 
the evening ho reported that ho was not 
strong enough to relieve White, adding — 
* My view is that I ought to let Ladysmith 
go, and occupy good positions for tho 
defoneo of South Natal.’ Next day ho 
sent a cipher message to IWiite, asking 
how long he could hold out, and suggesting 
that he should malie the best terms ho 
could. The reply of the Government was, 
that the ahandonraont of White’s force 
would he a national disaster of the greatest 
magnitude. They urged Iiim to doviae 
another attempt to reheve it, and promised 
roinfoi’comenls. Thoy also decided to 
send out Lord Eoborte as commander-in- 


chief in South Africa, leaving Buller to 
devote himself ex'clusivcly to the operations 
in Natal. 

Lord Rohorts arrived at Cape Tomr on 
10 Jan. 1900. Buller, having been joined 
by a fresh division undei' Sir Charle.s 
Wan'en, had just begun an attempt to 
reach Ladysmith by a ■wide sweep west- 
ward. But the Boers had ample time to 
shift their ground, and the attempt ended 
in failure at flpion Kop on 24 January. 
Warren was in immediate command of 
the principal force engaged, but Buller was 
often present, and exercised some control. 
There was diiuded responsibility, and 
Warren’s report, forwarded with Buller’s 
comments and those of Lord Roberts, 
led to much subsequent roorimiuation. 
Buller was invited to write a fresh despatch 
hotter suited for publication, but this he 
flatly refused to do. The papers were at 
first published with large omissions, hut 
ultimately in full (Cd. 9G8, 17 April 1902). 

A third attempt to penetrate the Boev 
positions, by -way of Vaal Krantz, had no 
hotter succeisa ; but in tho middle of 
February the British began to get possession 
of the Hlangwano heights, east of Colenso, 
and after a fortnight of obstinate fighting 
thoy entered Ladysmith on 28 February. 
It was the clay after tho surrender of 
Cronje at Pasrdeberg, and Lord Roberts’s 
progress in the Fro- Slate had drawn away 
some of tho Boors from Natal The relief 
of Lndy,smith had taken nearly three 
months, and cost 6000 men. 

Buller’s loademhip was severely oritioised 
at the time and afterwards. He showed 
instability of view and purpose. His 
caro for his men, wliioh was incessant, 
made him shrink from slaking heavily for 
success. ‘The men are splendid,' he 
reported during the fight at Spion Kop ; 
and thoy romuined staunch to him in spite 
of failure.^, recognising the extreme mffl- 
oully of his task, and regarding disparage- 
ment of him as a slur on themselves. 

Two months were spent in recuperation 
and re-equipment. In April a di'vision 
was sent to join the main army, leaving 
three divisions in Natal, In May, after 
much discussion with Lord Roberts as to 
his lino of advance, Buller moved on the 
Biggaraberg ; and sldlfully turning the 
Boer positions, which were not strongly 
held, ho entered Dundee on 16 May. At 
tho end of the month ho opened negotiations 
with Christian Botha, who was in com- 
mand of tho Boers at Laing’s Nek, but 
they came to nothing. Instead of a direct 
attack on the Nek, Buller turned it by way of 
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Botha’n pa'is, and after a Rharp action at 
AlleinanN Nelc on 11 June rcaclied Volks- 
rnst in tlio Jk'ansyanl. Lord Eokcrls had 
outered Pretoria on 5 June. 

As snoti as the railway was repaired 
BuUer advanoed tn Ktandorton, and by 
4 July the Natal army eaiiio in tnnoh with 
tiro main army. A combined movement 
on Bell'a.st wa.s arranged, and on 7 Ang, 
BuUer niai'ched north with 11,000 ni('u. 
On the 21st be came into collision with the 
left flank ol the Boor forces under Lotris 
Botha, which were opposing tho advance 
of Eoberts eastward, along tho Dolagoa 
Bay railvv.ay. On the 27th tho Boots wore 
doteated hr tho iiattle ol Borgorrdal, KO 
called from an intrenched kopje on the 
Boer left which vn.s stormed by BuUor’s 
troops. As Lord Eoberts reported on 
10 Oct. ; ‘ Tho sircoe.s3 of this attack was 

decisive. It rvas carried orrt in view of 
tho main Boor position, and tho effect of 
it was arinh, that tho enemy gavo way at 
all poiritg, flying in confusion to the noi’th 
and east.’ Thus it fell to Buller to give 
tho Coup de g>dcc, to tho roaistanco of tho 
Boor j'epublio-s in the way of regular war- 
fare. Thoir operations from that time 
onward were of a guctilhi character. 

While part of the army went on to Komati 
Poort, Buller marched north to Lydon- 
burg, and made a oirorrit through that 
mountainous district, dislodghrg tho Boons 
from some very strong positions and dis- 
persing their bands. On 2 Oct. ho was 
back at Lydenhurg, and took farewell of his 
troop)s, for tho Natal army was to bo 
broken up. Ho wont to Pretoria on tho 
10th, and in a special army order of that 
dale Lord Eoberts thanked hitu for the 
great services he hud rendered to his 
country, lie returned to England by 
Natal, and was presented with a sword of 
honour at Maiitzburg. He landed at 
Southampton on 9 Nov. Ho was warmly 
welcomed and received tho freedom of 
tho borough, an example soon followed 
by Exeter and Pl)rniouth. Ho was the 
gnest of Queen Victoria at Windsor on the 
17th. His services were mentioned in Lord 
Koherts’s despatches of 28 March, 3 and 
10 July 1900, and 2 April 1901. Ho 
received tho G.C.M.G. and the Queen’s 
medal with six clasps. 

In, January 1901 ho resumed command 
of tho Aldershot divi.sion, and on 1 Oct. 
this was merged in tho Ist army corps, 
uiider a now organisation. BuUer had 
stUl two years of his five years’ term to 
complete, and he was given command of 
the oorj3.'3 for that period. But it had 


been announced that tho now army 
ooip.s would bo commanded in peace by 
the men wlin \s'nuld load them in war, and 
Ids appointment was ahnrply oriticiaod in 
the press. Ho W'aa aggrieved that Iho 
war otfieo did not defend him or allow him 
to doti'iid himself. At a public luncheon 
at tho Queen’s Ilidl, Westminster, on 10 Oct. 
he made a H])eech which his friends 
admitted to ho a grave indhieretion, and 
wdiieh the government hold to be a broach 
of tho IChig’.s EegulatiouH. On iho 21ab 
ho was removed iiom his command, and was 
not employed again, though he I'omamcd 
on the aclivo list live years longer. A 
motion in tho House of Ooiiimon.s by ffir 
Eilward Grey, on 17 July 1902, blaming 
the action of the govormnunt, was defeated 
by 236 votes to 98. 

He spout tho ve.st ol his lil'o as a ominlry 
gentleman, regarded locally as ono of the 
foremost worthies of IJovon, and meeting 
a heart.y reception at Birmingham and 
Liverpool, when ho visited them in 1903. 
An equestrian statue of him by Capiniu 
Adua.n Jones was erected at R.sotor in 
1905, near Hole’s school, by ‘his oonntry- 
mon at homo and beyond tho seas,’ 
bearing Ihe inRoriptieu ‘ Ho wived Natal.’ 
In Eebruavy 1903 he gavo very full 
evidence before tho royal oominis.sion 
on the war, which was reprintx'd in 
pamphlet form (pp. 100). Ho ivas 
primo warden of the goklBinith.s’ com- 
pany in 1007--8. But; his health was 
beginning to fail, and ho died at bis home 
near Cridilon on 2 June 1908. Ho was 
buried nt Croditon with niililary lumours, 
the o,scort cousiating of a battalion of 
rifles and a hatlaiiou of tho novonshirc 
regiment, which alike laiil claim t.o him. 
Tho depot <i£ tho ulles i.s at Winohn.yter, 
and in tho norlli triiusopt of Winuhestor 
cathedral a memorial of him, a I'ceumbcnt 
llguro in bronze on a tomb, by Mr. Bertram 
Mackomuil, A.E.A., ivas unveiled by Lord 
Grenfell on 28 Oct. 1911. 'Thoi'O is also 
a memorial in Crediton clmrob. .11. 
Tanwortli Wells [q. v. Iduppl. IIJ painted 
a portrait in 1889. There is a cartoon 
by ‘Spy ’ in ‘ Vanity Hair ’ (1900). 

On 10 Aug. 1882 ho married Tjady 
Audrey Jane Gharlotto, daughter of ilio 
4tli Marquis TowuRhond, and widow of 
Grevillo Howard, son of tho 17tli earl of 
Suffolk. They had ono daughter. 

[His life lia.s yet to l)ci wi'itlon, but tlicro 
is a good sketch by Captain Lewis Under, of 
bis rogiuicnt (pp. 120), 1909. In lOOO Mr. 
Edmund Gesso contributed to tho JSfntth 
American Eoview a oharaotor study of him 
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aa ‘ a genial coiinli'y gentleman and a man 
of rclined iutelJectual culture/ Sec 'J'lic 
'L'lines, 3 Juno 1908, and for special 
campaigns, lluysho, Red River Expedition, 
1871; Tlrackcnbury, Ashanti War, 1874; 
oflioial narrative of the Zulu War, 1881 ; 
JIaurico, Campaign in ligyjit, 1887 ; H. E. 
Colville, Sudan Campaign, 1889; Sir Evelyn 
Wood, From Midshipiilan to Field-marshal, 
19UG ; Wokeleyg Story of a Soldier’s Rile, 
1903 ; WiUoughby C. Veruer, Military Life 
of the Duke of Oamhridge, 1905 ; Manrico, 
War in Soulli Africa, 19U(i~8 ; Royal Gom- 
inisaion on the War in South Africa, Evi- 
dmioe, ii. 109-223, and appendi-x J, 1004 ; 
South African .Despalehes, 2 vols., 1001 ; 
Knox, Bullor’a Campaign in Natal, 1002 ; 
Chron. King’s Royal Rifle Cuipa, 1903-1009.] 

E. M. L. 

BULLER, Sir WALTER LA WRY 
{1838-1906), ormthologi.st, bom on 9 Oct. 
1838, at Non ark. Bay of lalands, New Zea- 
lantl, was eldest surviving son of the Rev. 
James Bill lor, who, born in Oornwall in 
December 1812, wont out to Now Zealand as 
a VVe.sloyan nuasionary in 1835, was succes- 
sively president of the. Australasian and of 
the New Zealand We.sloyan Methodist Con- 
feroncoa, and wrote ‘ Forty Years in New 
Zeaiaud ’ (1878) and ‘ Now Zealand, Bast 
and Present ’ (1880), dying at Cliristoliurch, 
N.Z,, on 6 Nov. 188-1. 

Builer was educated at Wosloy OoUego, 
Auckland, and received .soiontifle instruction 
from WiUiam Hwainson [q..v.] tlie naturalist. 
Having learnt the Maori language, he 
was appointed govenimenl, interpreter at 
VV'eUington in 1855, and started a weeldy 
Maori paper. In 1801 he was made 
editor -iii-ehief of the ‘ Maori Messenger,’ 
a bilingual journal ; in 1 862 ho became 
a resident magistrate, and in 1865 a 
judge of the native land court. In the 
same year he engaged in the Maori war 
as a volunteer on the staff of iSir Cleorge 
Grey, and received the New Zealand war 
medal for liLs gallantry in carrying without 
escort Grey’s flospatohes by night through 
forty niile.s of the enemy’s oouiitry. In 
1871 he came to England as secretary to 
the agent-general for New Zealand, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple on 
6 June 1874. He tlienreturned to Now Zea- 
land, and practised in the Supremo Court 
till 1880. In 1876 he was made O.M.G., in 
recognition of Ms work on New Zealand 
ornithology, being elected E.R.S. for the 
same reason in 1876. Ho was already a 
fellow of the Linnean, Geological, and other 
soientilio societies. In 1886 he came back to 
England as a commissioner for the Colonial 
and Indian Bshibition, and was made 
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K.C.M.6. He was a member of the 
Mansion House committee for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, and ivas given the 
legion of honour. On his rotui'u to Netv 
Zealand he was involved in some land 
transactions conceming Iho Horowhcima 
block which wore made the .subject of serious 
charges hi the house of represoniatives by 
the Hon. J. McKenzie, mini.stcr of lands in 
October 1895. An action in the supremo 
court ill August 1897 vindicated Buller, 
though Mr. McKenzie persisted in bis 
charges. On another visit to England in 
1900 Buller was made, lion. 8c.D. of 
Cambridge. Ho had already received the 
same degree from the university of Tiibingen 
and had been awarded many foreign 
decorations. 

BuUer’s principal claim to notioo i.s Iiis 
comiilote study ot the ornithology of New 
Zealand, on which ho contributed sixty- 
ono papers to .soientifio periodicals. His 
chief works were the ‘ History of tho Bii'ds 
of New Zealand ’ (1873 ; 2nd and enlarged 
edition 1888), and a ‘ Manual of the Buds 
of Nov.' Zealand ’ (1882), He was engaged 
on a suiiplcment to his ‘ History ’ when 
ho died. His work, at oiioo accurate, 
complete, and u'cll illustrated, ranks 
among the most magnirioont oonlributioiis 
to ornithological literature. 

ife died at Pontdaii Lixigo, Elect, Hamp- 
shire, on 10 July 1900, and was buried 
at .Fleet. Ho married in 1862 Charlotte 
(d. 1 Nov. 1891), thii'cl daughter of Gilbert 
Mair, J.P., of Anckland, N.Z., and left 
two sons and a daughter. There is a 
bronze tablet to his memory in the St. 
Michael and St. George chapel in St, 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

[Mennell, Diet, of Australasian Biog, ; 
Nature, Ixxiv. 851 ; The Tiiiioa, 23 Julv 1906.] 

B. S. 

BULWER, Sib EDWARD EARLE 
GASCOYNE (1829-1910), general, colonel 
of the royal \Yelsh fusiliers, born on 22 Deo. 
1829 at Heydon in Norfolk, was second 
of tho throe children, all sons, of IVilliam 
Earle Lytton Bulwer of Heydon Hall, who 
married on 11 Doe. 1827 Emily (d. 1836), 
daughter of General Isaac Gascoyne, M.P, 
for Liverpool. The eldest son, Wilham, 
born on 1 Jan. 1829, of the Scots guards, 
was severely wounded in the Crimea, and 
subsequently took an active part in the 
volunteer movement, becoming brigacliOr- 
general in command of tho Nforfolk volun- 
teer infantry. Tho third son is Sir Homy 
Ernest Oasooyno Bulwer, G.G.M.G., late 
colonial governor. Their father was alder 
brother of Sir William Henry Lytton Earle 
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Bulwer, Lord Palling and Biilwer [q. v.], 
and of Edward George Earle Lytton 
Buhvei'-Lytton, first Baron Lytton, the 
novelist. [Eor early descent, see article 
on the first Lobd Lytton.] 

Edward was privately educated, partly 
at Butney. Then, lilce his brothers, he 
went to Trinity College, Camhridge; but 
after a year there made up his mind to 
enter the army. On 21 Aug. 1840 ho 
joined at Winchester the 23rd royal Welsh 
£u.siliera. Before he was of ago he gained 
by purchase on 13 £)eo. 1850 the step of 
lieutenant, and he sjiont the next few 
years partly in Canada and partly at 
home stations. On 4 April 1864 he 
embarked on the Trent with hi.s regiment 
for Scutari, where it w’as formed, with 
the 7 th fusiliers, the 33rd regiment, and 
the 2nd battalion of the rifle Iwigade, into 
the lat brigade of the light division. A 
company of his regiment were the fii’St 
British soldieits who landed in the Crimea 
on 14 Sept. On 20 Sept., on which day 
his elde.st brother wa.s severely wounded, 
Edward Eulwer took part in the crossing 
of the Alma and the storming of the 
redoubt, which, added lustra to the past 
servioes of the royal Welsh fu.siliecs. On 
the following day Bulwcr was promoted 
to be captain. The regiment endured 
great hardships afterwards in the trenches, 
losing ninety-six men in January 1865, was 
severely handled on 8 Sept, in the attack 
on the Redan, and maintained its reputation 
for valour, until the news of the anaistice 
signed in March 1850 reached the allied 
forces in the middle of April. It left 
Sevastopol 14 June, arriving 21 July at 
Gosport, and proceeded to Aldershot, 
whore it was inspected by Queen Victoria. 
Bulwer received the Crimean medal with 
two clasps and the Turkish medal, and 
then for six months served as A.B.C. to 
the major-general commanding the eastern 
district. 

_ Under article 23 of the treaty which was 
signed at Paris on 30 March and ratified on 
27 April 1856, it was necessary to investi- 
gate the condition of the Danuhian princi- 
palitie.s. Bulwer was attached to the 
eommission under hia uncle. Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord Balling), and he served 
on this special duty from September 1856 
to September 1857. In May and June 
1867 his regiment had sailed for aorvica 
in China, but on new.? of the Indian 
Mutiny was diverted to India. Bulwer 
rejoiued the colours while the royal Welsh 
fusiliers were proceeding from Calcutta to 
serve under Sir Colin Campbell at Lucknow. 


The 23rd regiment was engaged in constant 
fighting at the rcUof of Lucknow on 22 Nov. 

1857, and ut tho operations which followed 
until tho advance on Lucknow iu March 

1858, when the 23rd formed part of tho 
attacking force under Sir Jame.s Outram, 
BuUvor, who had obtained his majority by 
pm’chaso on 26 Jan. 1808. marolied in Sept- 
ember, iu the temporary ahsence of Colonel 
Pratt, with his regimental hoadcpmrtcra and 
six companies out of Lucknow to join 
Colonel Purnell’-s force. TJio final capture 
of Lucknow had dispersed many thousarKls 
of armed rebels, whom it ^v'as ncce.s.sary 
to reduce to order before it was possible to 
re-establish tho civil government. In this 
work Bulwer especially diatiiigiiiBhed him- 
self on three ocoa.siona in command of a 
detached column, of which 180 men of his 
own regiment formed a part. On 23 Soj)t. 
he encountered the rebels entrenohed near 
Selimpore on the river Gumti beliind ari 
outer and inner ditch nltli rampart. Hi.? 
men, after a hot march of twenty miles, 
carried tho ontronchinontB and BoaUered 
tho enemy, killing 700 of them. Then 
occupying tho fort of Oosainganj, lie 
cleared tho neighbourhood of mutincsors, 
and, in tho words of Brigadier-general 
Chute’s despatch, ‘ establi.shcd ooniidenoo 
and tranquillity.’ ‘ Every w’cdit,’ wrote 
the brigacher on 26 Sept. 1858, ‘ is duo to 
Major Bulwcr for tho '/.oal and ability 
evinced in tho performance of this mo.st 
important duty.’ Lord Clyde reported 
to tho governor-general on 5 Oct. his ‘ high 
opinion of the brilliant mannei’ in whiuh 
these operations wore oonduoted.’ Again, 
at Jabrowli on 23 Oct. and at i’lirwa on 
2i) Oct., Bulwer won victories over vastly 
suxjerior forces, leaving on the latter occa- 
sion GOO sepoys dead or wounded on the 
field and carrying oil two guns (ef. TiroMA.s 
HjsNKy IGwANAQii, Boio 1 won the. V.O.). 
For these and other mutiny sorvicos Bulwer 
received a brevet lieutoiiant-eolonolcy dated 
20 April, and the C.B. in 1869. 

Despite Bulwer’s jirowess in the field, 
it was in stall cmx)loy and nut in active 
service that ho was honoeforth employed. 
He served as assiataiit inspootor of reHorvo 
forces in Scotland ( 180,6-70), and then as 
assistant adjutant-general fur recruiting 
there in 1870. Prom 1873 to 1879 ho was 
assistant adjutant-gonoral, at headquarters, 
for auxiliary force.'). The period was a cri tical 
one in British military history. Lord 
Cardwell’s new short-service system made 
it necessary to re-orgamso the infantry 
regiments and weld into a homogeneous 
whole the regular and auxiliai’y forocs, as 
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far as possible, as a county organisation. 
During Bulwer’s term of office and in tlie 
teeth of much opposition a coinmencemont 
■\v as made of this localisation. His exporienoo 
taught him that ‘ in an army raised by 
voluntary enlistment it is not wise to 
have too many compulsory dausos,’ that 
young men still growing and immature 
are of great value as soldiers, that the 
reserves may he trusted when called on, 
and that ‘ the interest of the man and 
the interest of the state .should be made 
identical ’ (of. Ills article on the British 
army in the Naimml Meview, March 
1898). On 1 Oot. 1877 he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general, and on 
10 March 1879 was given command of 
the Chatham district ; hut in the following 
year he was back at headquarters as 
inspector-general of recruiting (1880-6), 
talung active part in the supply of troops 
for the Egyptian and Sudan wars and in 
carrying out the reforms of H. U. E. 
Childers, the secretary of state for ivar 
[q. V. Suppl. 1 1. In 1880 he received 
the K.C.B., and became deputy adjutant- 
general to the forces (1886-7), being 
promoted to the rank of liontonant- 
general on 10 March 1887. He was also 
deputed in 1880 to serve on the com- 
mission of inquiry into the Belfast riots. 
Ekom 1889 to 1894 he w'as lieutenant- 
governor and oouimandor of the troops in 
Guernsey, serving also as a member of 
.Lord Wantage’s committee to inquire into 
the conditions of service in the army in 1891 , 
and being promoted to be general on 1 April 
1892. He retired from the active list in 
1896. Honours still awaited him. He was 
honorary colonel of the 3rd battalion 
Norfolk regiment 1896-1905, and on 31 
March 1898 ho received the distinction, 
which he valued above all others, of colonel 
of the royal Welsh fusiliers. He was made 
G.O.B. in 1905. To the end of lii.s life he 
took a deep interest in the Duke of York’s 
Royal Military School, Chelsea, of which he 
was for many years a commissioner. He 
died after a long illness in London on 
8 Deo. 1910. 

In July 1863 he married Isabella, 
daughter of Sir J. Jacob Buxton, baronet, 
of ShadweU Court, Norfolk, who, dying in 
1883, left one son and four daughters. 

[The Times, 10 Deo. 1910; Kinglake, 
Invasion of the Crimea; T. H. Kavanagh, 
How 1 won the Victoria Cross, 1860 : Major 
Broughton Mainwaring, Historical Record of 
the Royal Welsh h'usiliers ; Reports on annual 
recruiting presented to Parliament.] 

W. L-W. 
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BUNSEN, ERNEST DE (1819-1903), 
theologian, was second son in the family 
ol live sons and five daughters of Christian 
Charles Josia.s, Baron von Bunsen, Prussian 
diplomatist, w'ho was Prussian minister 
at the court of St. James’s from 1841 
to 1854, by his wife Frances, daughter 
of Benjamin Waddington of Dunston 
Park, Berkshire. Of his brothers, Henry 
(1818-1866) became a naturahsed English- 
man and was rector of Doimington, Wolver- 
hampton; George (1824-1896) was an 
active politician in Germany ; and Karl 
(1821-1887) and Theodor (1832-1892) pa.«.sL'd 
their careers in the Prus.sian and German 
diplomatic service. 

Ernest was bom on 11 Aug. 1819 at the 
Villa Cafl'aroUi, Rome, while his father 
was the Prussian representative at the 
Vatican. Educated at home by his parents 
till 1834, and afterwards at the school for 
cadets at Berlin, Bunsen in 1837 became 
an officer in the Kaiser Prauz regiment 
of grenadier guards. He subsequently 
served in the regiment of the Emperor 
Alexander at Berlin, and after a severe 
illness joined his parents in England in 
1843 on long leave. He served under Iris 
father as secretary of the Prussian 
legation in London, and in 1848 joined 
the .suite of the Prince of Prussia, 
afterwards William 1, first German 
Emperor, during his visit to England. 
In 1849 he returned to Germany and 
served during the Baden campaign on 
the staff of the Prince of Prussia, by 
whom he was decorated for distinguished 
service at the battle of Sedenburg. 
He left the German army shortly after- 
wards. Settling in England, ho made 
his home at Abbey Lodge, Regent’s Park, 
London, a house which he acquired on 
his marriage in 1845. While his father 
lived he paid annual visits to Baden, 
and was also frequently in Italy. During 
the Franco-German war he heljjed in the 
hospitals on the Rhine (1870-1), and in 
1371 was made chamberlain at the court 
of W’^ilham I. But his main interests lay 
in literary study. In 1854 he published 
a free German rendering of Hepwortli 
Dixon’s biography as ‘ William Penn Oder 
die Zustande Eiiglands 1644-17 18.’ FoUo w- 
ing his father’s example, he made laborious 
researches into biblical history and compara- 
tive religion among Oriental peoples. His 
chief work, ‘ BibUoal Chronology ’ (1874), 
was an altemi)t to fix the dates of Hebrew 
history by a comparison with contemporary 
history of Egypt, Babylon, md Assyria. 
Later research has qnosticnedhia conolusionB, 
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but ho continued to write mucli on tlic 
titiuie tlicjue! ill both Gorman and English. 
Hi s hist years wero absorbed by a work 
never fiuifihcd called ‘ The Tiatiamis.sion,’ 
which he hoped -would ultimately unite 
the catholic clmrchea of oast .and west 
and the vaiioiis branches of tlio Prolo.stant 
ehiu'oh. 

Bunsen, who had unusual musical 
talents, died at Abbey Lodge on 13 May 
1903, and was biiiied at Loytonslone 
chuifhyaul. He luarried on 5 Augn.st 
18-l.j, lit West Ham ohuich, Elizabeth 
{tl. Jan. 1003), daughter of Samuel Gurney 
[q. V,] and niece of Elizabeth Ery £(j. v.]. 
His eldest sou, Eritz, died in 1870; a 
second son, Sir Maurioo do Bunsen, who 
became British minister at Lisbon in 1905, 
survived him with two daughters. 

A wator-oolom drivwmg of Bunsen ns 
a child by Ills grandmother is in the 
pos.wsaion of hia daughter, Barono.ss 
IJeiohniann, and an oil p.ainting of him 
as a German officer iss in the possession 
of the second daughter, Mi.ss Mario do 
Bunsen. 

Besides the works moutioned, Bunson 
pnhlibhed: 1. ‘ Hidden Wisdom of Christ,’ 
1863. 2. ‘ The Keys ot St. Peter,’ 1807. 

3. ‘ Die Einheit dor Beligiouun in Zusani- 
manhange mit den Volkerwanderungon dor 
Urzeit und der Gelieimlohro,’ Berlin, 1870. 

4. ‘ Das Symbol de.s Kreuzes hoi Alien 
Nationen,’ Berlin, 1876. 5. 'Dio Plojaden 
und der Thiorkreifl,’ BorliUj 1879. 6. ‘ The 
Angol-Messiah of tho BuddhisI s, Essenes, and 
Christiana,’ 1880. 7. ‘Die Uoborliofening. 
Hire Eiitsiehung iind Eutwickluiig,’ 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1880. S. ‘ Essays on Church 
History,’ 1889, 9. ‘ Die Bekon.struktion 
der Kirchliehen Autoritat,’ Leipzig, 1892. 

[Tho Times, 15 and 18 May 1903 ; Hare, 
Lifo and Letters of Baroness Bunsen, 1879 ; 
Enoyc. Brit., 11th ed., B.v. Baron von Bun- 
sen ; BrocMuius’s ConverBations-Loxioon ; 
Moyer’s Conversations-Lexicon ; impnhliahed 
Memoir by the Baroness Doichuiaiin.] 

S. E, E. 

BTJNTIKTG, Sm PERCY WILLIAM 
{1836-1911), social reformor and editor of the 
‘ Contemporary Review,’ bom at Eatcliife, 
near Manchester, on 1 Eebruary 1836, was 
only son of Thomas Percival Bunting by 
his mfe Eifea Bsaley, whose mother carried 
on the family busiiioss of bleachers at 
Eatoliffo. Bunting’s father, third son, ol 
Jubez Bunting [ip. v.], was a solicitor in 
Manchester. His sister, Sarah Maokrdio 
(d. 1908), -who married Sheldon Amos 
[p. V, Suppl. I], joined_ Mi's. Josephine 
Butier [p. Y- Suppl. II] in her strenuous 


agitation against tlio state regulation ol 
vioo. 

After education at homo ho beeamo in 
1851 an original student at tho newly 
founded Owens CoDogo, Manchoster, and 
.survived all of his ooitpiauions save one, 
giadualiiig tlioro as an associate in 1859. 
Alcanwliilo ho obtained a BcliolarBhi}) at 
Pembroko Collogo, Cainbridgo, and gradu- 
ated B.A. as iwcnty-lirst wrauglor in 1859, 
dovolopiiig during bis uiiivorsity oarcer mi- 
iisiial musical gilts. Called iio tho bar in 
1862 at Lincoln’s liui, ho graduidly acquired 
a largo practice us a convoyaucer and at 
the chancery bar. After 1882 ho grow leas 
aelivo in his prulesaion in tho prosein .!0 of 
now intorcats, and finally retired irom 
practice about 1895. 

Eroin an early age Bunting tlcvotod 
himself to social reform, political liboralism, 
and tire weltaro of modern mclhodiam. 
He was au active promoter of the forward 
movement in mothodiam, and ho aimed at 
tho organisation of nonoimformity as a 
mitional religious force. In 1891 tho 
National Proo Church CouiKiil was founded 
III iii.s hoxDse, and ho wao long tho Jay 
Hccretary of the committoo of privileges for 
mctliodtsm. lie sought to iilimiilatt' tho 
educatioj-ial and social a.y u'oll as tho ro- 
ligiouB activity of llui Jico olmrohos, anti 
was a founder in 1873 and theucofoi'th a 
gox’-ornor of tho Loys tiohool at Cambridge. 
With Hugh Price llugho.s [n. v. tiuppl. JIJ 
ho wa.s a pro joctor and founder in 1887 ol 
tiio We.st London Mission, of which 1 k) 
acted as troaHuror. 

The promotion ot moral purity was tho 
social reform which engaged much of his 
adult onqrgy. llo froqueully visited tho 
Continent hi tho oausu, becouiiug an apt 
Fronch and a mocloratoly good Gorman 
scholar. Tho repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts was (inally aehiovod in 1886. 
From 1883 until lus death Bunting was also 
chairman of tho National Vigilance AsHocia- 
tion, which ho holpod to lound, employing 
his continoutal inliuonco to oxtond its 
operations to every capital in Euro])e. 

In politics Bunting was a zealous liberal 
and admirer of Gladstone, serving on the 
oxocutive committee of tho National 
Liberal li'edoration from about 1880 till 
his death, and iiitorosting lumaelf in tho 
National Liberal Club ; in 1892 ho tmsuo- 
oessfnlly contested East Islington aa a 
Gladatonian liberal. 

Meanwhile in 1882 Bunting booanio editor 
of the ‘Contemporary Review,’ founded 
in 1892 by the publisher, Alexander 
Slrahau, and first edited by Dean Alford 
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[q. V.], and 6ubsequontly from ]S70 to 1877 
hy Sir James Knowles [q. v. Suppl. [I]. 
Hull ting remained edilor until ids death, 
conducting the ‘ Review ’ on liberal lines. 
He enlisted the aerviceg of foreign con- 
trilmtoi.s wil.h whom liis encleavoura in 
social rotorin had brought him into tonoh, 
and ho encouraged all writers, whether or no 
of e,stal)lished fame, who could adequately 
present salient phases of contemporary 
theology, science, art, literature and 
politics. He maintained in the ‘Review’ 
a moderately advanced religious tone and 
g<ave topics of social reform a prouiiuent 
place in it.s pages. 

In 1902 Bunting succeeded Hughes a.s 
editor of the ‘Methodist Times’ and carried 
on tho work concurrently with the ‘ Review ’ 
until 1007. 

A firm believer in international amity, 
ho joined in 1907 the journalists, and in 
1901) tho roprosontativc.'i of tho churohe.s, 
on visits to ttermany, and he aided in 
tho formation in tho' summer of 1911 of 
the Anglo-German Friendshij) iSooiety. He j 
■was Ivuightod in 1908. Subsequently lii.s 
physical powers .slowly failed, and. he died 
somewhat unospootedly on 22 July 1011 
at 11 End.sleigli Gardena. N.W. Bunting 
married on 21 Juno 1809 Mary Hyctt, 
daughter of John Lidgctt of ' Hull, a 
Ijondon ahipownor, and aunt of tho 
Rev. John Scott Lidgott, president of 
the Wesleyan Conference 1908-9. Lady 
Bunting, who survived her husbaud with 
two sons and trvo daughters, was a co- 
worker rvilh him in many of hia aotivitic.s. 

Bunting contributed to tho volunie.s 
entitled ‘ Tho Citizen of To-morrow ’ (1906) 
and ‘ Ohrist and Civilisation ’ (1910), and 
wrote many pamphlets onnconhng the 
movements in which he was ongag(3d. To 
the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ ho was an 
oocasioiifil contributor, his articles including 
‘ Remini.socnoes of Cardinal Manning ’ ( 1 892), 

‘ Nonconformists aird tho JSduoation Bill ’ 
(1902), ‘The Wlrite Slave Trade’ (1902), 

‘ The Journalistic Tour in Germany ’ (1907), 

‘ Convocation and the Bishop of Hereford ’ 

( 1011 ). 

[Information from relations; personal 
knowledge; The Times, 2i July 1911,- Con- 
temporary Kaview, August 1911 ; Manehestor 
Guardian, 24 July 1911 ; Methodist Times, 

27 July and 3 Aug. 1911.] J. E. G. db M. 

BURBIDGE, EDWARD (1839-1903), 
litiirgiologist, bom on 9 Aug. 1839 at Laura 
Place, Upper Clapton, London, was younger 
son in the family of two sons and two 
daughters of William Smith Burbidge, dis- 
voL. nx-vii.— SUP. n. 


Burbidge 

tiller, of London, by his wife Sarah Jane 
Peacock. Privately educated owing to 
deh'cato health, he was on 20 May 1858 
admitted to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In 1859 ho was elected to a Whiolicote 
scholarflliip and to an Ash and Browne 
e.rhilnlion. In 1800 ho won a Thorpe 
seholarsliip, atid graduated B.A. in 1862 
with a second class in tho oluasioal tripos, 
proceeding M.A. in 1865. lie whb or- 
dained deacon in 1803 and priest in 
1864. After serving curacies at Ald- 
houmo, Wiltsliiro (1863-8) and fit War- 
minster (1868-7.3), he became in 1873 rector, 
and in 1882 vicar of Baokwell, Somerset. In 
1887 he wa,s appointed to a prebendal stall in 
Wells cathedral. On resigning his li'ving in 
October 1902, he retired to Weston-fsuper- 
mare. There he died on 7 Eeb. 1903, and 
was buried at Baclwell. Ho married on 
21 April 1809 Susan Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Toploy lluinphrey, vioar of 
East Stookwith, Lincolnshiv®, -who survived 
him with lour sons and three daughtoi.s. 

Burbidge took an active intorest in edu- 
cation, espcoinlly in tho improvement of 
voluntary schools, and for many years ho 
aol.cd aa diocasau inspector. But ho was 
chiefly known as iv Koalons student of 
ancient liturgies. His valuable ‘ Liturgies 
and Offices of tho Cimroh ’ (1885), to wliioli 
was prefixed a catalogue of tho remains 
of Archbishop Cranmer’s library, formed 
a scholarly commentaiy on the original 
sources of the Book of Common Prayer. It 
was generally recognised as a standard 
work, and was quoted as authorilative on 
21 Nov. 1890 by archbishop E. W. Benson 
[q. V. Suppl. ]] in delivering judgment in 
the bishop of Lincoln case. Bmbidge also 
published ; 1 . ‘ The Parish Priest’s Book 
of Offices and InstruoUons for the Sick,’ 
1871. 2. ’ A Plain Manual of Holy Com- 
munion,’ 1878 ; 2nd edit. 1882. 3. ‘ Peace 
with God,’ a manual for the sick, 1880. 

[The Times, 10 Feb. 1003 ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; 
information from Mrs. Burbidge.) 

G. S. W. 

BURBIDGE, FREDERICK 
WILLIAM (1817-1905), botanist, born at 
Wymoswold, Leicestersliire, on 21 March 
1847, was sou of Thomas Burbidge, a farmer 
and fruit-grower. Heentored the gardens of 
the Royal Ilortioultural Society at Chiswick 
as a student in 1808, and proceeded in the 
same year to the Royal Gardens, Kew. Hera 
ho showed skill as a draughtsman atid was 
partly employed in making drawings of 
plants in the 'herbarium. Leaving Kew in 
1870, he -was on the staff of the 'Garden ’ 
from that year until 1877. 

a 
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During this period ho published ‘The 
Arl of Botanical Dra-vring ’ (1872 ) ; ‘ Cool 
Orchids and how to grow them, with a 
Descriptive List o£ all tho Best Species ’ 
(1874); ‘Domestic Flnrionltiire, IViiidow 
Gardening and Bloral Decorations ’ (187 1), 
one of the best books of the kind; ‘The 
Narcissus; its History and Gultnre’ (187.j). 
with coloured plates drawn by' Irimself 
and a scipiitific review of the genus by 
Mr. John C4ilbert Baker ; the volume on 
‘ Horliculturo ’ (1877) in C4. B. Bevun's 
‘ Briti.sh Industries ’ .series ; .and ‘ Cultivated 
Plants, theii’ Propagation and Improve- 
ment ’ (1877), an excellent text-book for 
young gardeners, w’hioli won public appro- 
eiation from G!ad.stone. 

In 1877 Burhidge was sent by Messrs. 
Veitoh as a collector to Borneo. He was 
absent two years, during which he also 
visited Johore, Brunei, and tho Sulu 
Islands. He brought back many remark- 
able plants, especially' pitohor-plants, such 
as ‘Nepenthes Eajah’ and ‘ N. bical- 
oarata ’ ; orchids, such as ‘ Oypripodium 
Lauroncoanum,’ * Dendrobium Burbidgei ’ 
and ‘ Aiiridcs Burbidgei ’ ; and ferns, such as 
‘ AlsophUa Burbidgei ’ and ‘ .Polypodium 
Burbidgei.’ The chronicle of his journey 
was publi.shod in 1880 as ‘ The Gardens of 
tho Sun, or a Natm'alist’s Journal on the 
Mountains and in the Forests and Swamps 
of Borneo and the Sulu Aroliipelago.’ The 
first set of the dried specimens brought 
back by him numbered nearly a thousand 
species, and was presented' by Messrs, 
veitch to tho Kow herbaiium. Sir Joseph 
Hooker in describing tho Scitaminoons 
‘ Burbidgea niticla ’ {Botaineal Magazine 
1879 t. 6403) names it ‘ in recognition of 
Biirbidge’a eminent services to horticulture, 
whether as a collector in Borneo, or as 
author of “ Cultivated Plants, their Pro- 
pagation and Improvement,” a work which 
should he in every gardener’s library.’ 

I In 1880 Bnrbidge w'as appointed curator 
of the botaudcal gardens of Trhiity College, 
Dublin, at Glasnevin. There he did much 
to encourage gardening in Ireland {Gar- 
deners' Uhronide, 1901, ii. 460). In 1889 
DubHa University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of M.A., and in 1894 
he became keeper of the coUoge park 
as w'ell as curator of the botanical 
gardens. Wliile at Dublin he published 
*^Tlie Chrysanthemum : its History, Culture, 
Classification and Nomenclature ’ (1883) 
and ‘ Tho Book of the Scented Garden’ 
(1905). On the establishment of theYictoria 
medal of honour by the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society, in 1897> 'Bnrbidge was one of the 


first recipients, and he was also a member 
of tho Royal Irialr Academy. 

Bnrbidge died from heart -diacaso on 
Christmas Eve 1905, and was buried in 
Dublin. He married in 1870 Mary Wade, 
who died, without issue, six months before 
him. Although no soicnlific botanifjt, nor 
very sldlful as a cultivator, Burbidgo did 
admirable service as ahortiouKural writer. 

f.Tournal of Botany, IfJOG, 80 ; Gardeners’ 
Chromele, xxxviii. (1905) 4()0, and xxxix. 10 
(with portrait) ; Kew Build in, 1000, 302 ; 
■Journal of the Kow Guild. 19(i(), 320 (with 
portrait) ; anrl ‘ Hortu.s Voitclui ’ (1906) 
7.'i, 399.] G. S. B. 

BUHBURT, SAMUEL HAWKSLEY 
(1831-1911), mathomatioiaii, born on 18 
May 1831 at Kenilworth, uns oidy son 
of Samuel Burbury of Clarendon Squaro, 
Leamington, by Helen his wife. 

He was educated at Shrow.sbury (1848- 
1850), wliero he was head boy, and at Si. 
John’s College, Cambridgo. At the nniver- 
.sity ho won 6xco}>tional distinction in both 
classics and mathematics. He was twice 
Person prizeman (1852 and 1853), Craven 
university scholar (1853), atid cliancollor’s 
clas.sical medallist ( 185-4). He graduated B.A. 
as fifteenth wrangler and .second c, lassie in 
1854, becoming fellow of liis college in the 
same year ; ho proceeded M.A. m 1867. 
On 0 Oot. 1865 ho entered as a student at 
Lincohr’s Iim, and was called to the bar 
on 7 June 1858. From I860 lio practised 
at tho parliamentary bar; but increasing 
deal'iie.ss compelled liim to take chamber 
practice only, from which he retired in 
1908. IVhilo ongagedin legal work Burbury' 
pui.sued with much success advanced 
matJicmatioal study, chiefly in ooiinbora- 
tion with Iris Cambridgo frietrd, Hetrry 
William Watsorv [q. v. Suppl. II]. Together 
they rvrote tho treatises, ‘ Tho Ajrplicatiorr 
of Generalised Co-ordinates to the Kmotics 
of a Material System ’ (Oxford, 1879) and 
‘ The Mathematical Theory of Elootrioity 
aird Magnetism ’ (2 vola. Oxford, 1885-9), 
in which the endeavortr was made to carry 
on the rosearche.s of Clerk Ma.xwell and to 
place electrostatics and elootromagrreti.sm on 
a more formal mathematical basi.s. Among 
many papers which Burbury contributed 
independently to tiro ‘ Philosoplrioal Maga- 
zine ’ were those ‘ On the Second Larv of 
Thermodynamic.s, in Coirneetion with the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases ’ (1876) and ‘ On a 
Theorem in tire Dissipation of Energy ’ 
(1882). He was elected F.R.S. in 1890. 
He died on 18 Aug. 19X1 at his rosidetroe, 
1.5 Melbury Road, London, W., and was 
buried at, Kensal Green. 
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Burbury niaiTicd on 12 April 1860 Alice 
Ann, eldest daughter of Thomas Edrvard 
Taylor, J.P., of Dndworfh Hall, Barnsley, 
yorkshire, and had issue four sons and two 
dauglifera. A portrait of Biirbnry by 
William E. Miller (18SJ-) is in tlio jJossession 
of Ins widow. 

[The Times, 23 Aug. 15111 ; Natm'D, 31 Ang. 
1911 ; Proc. Roy. Sac. A. 584, p. 81; Proc. 
bond. Math. Soe. vol. s. ; Mon of the Time, 
1B99 ; private information ; .soo art. Watson, 
Hekry Wilmam.] D. J. O. 

BURDETT-GOUTTS, ANGELA 
GEORGINA, Baboness BraDETT-ConTra 
(1814-1906), philanthropist, born at tlio 
residence of her maternal grandfather, 
80 Piccadilly, London, 21 April 1814, was 
youngest of the .sis cluldren — a son and five 
daughters — of Sir Eraiiei.? Bui'dott (1770- 
1844) fq. V.], politician. Her mother was 
Sophia, third and youngest daughter ol 
Thomas Coutts [q. v.], the banker, by hi.s 
first wife, iSiusiin Starkio. Thomas Coutts 
very soon after the death of hi.s first wife 
in 1816 married Harriot Mellon [q. v.], 
tho actress, to whom, at hia death on 
24 Eeb. 1822, he bequeathed unoondition- 
ally his entire fortune, including hi.s interest 
in his bank. 

Mis.s Bui'dett’s childhood was passed with 
her parents at their oounti'y residences, 
Ramsbiuy, Wiltshire, and I’oremark, Derby- 
shire, with occasional visits to Bath. 
Later she spent moat of her time at her 
father’s town house in St. James’s Place. 
Tlie house was frequented by loading 
politicians and htcrary men, including 
Disraeli. Tom Moore, and Samuel Rogers, all 
of whom became the girl’s lifelong friends. 
She inherited many of her father’s broad 
views, and among other qualities his natural 
and persuasive power of public speaking. 
While still young she made a prolonged 
tour abroad with her mother, lasting 
some three years. She studied under 
foreign masters and mistresses in each 
country where a stay was made. Her 
maternal grandfather’s banking connection 
with European royalty and nobility, 
and her father’s wide acquaintance with 
leaders of advanced opinion on the 
continent, introduced her to a wide 
social foreign circle which liberalised her 
interests and sympathies. She never 
considered her education ended, and 
araong.5t those whom she looked on almost 
as tutors in later years were Wilh'am 
Pengelly [q. v.], the geologist, Earaday, 
and Wheatstone, all of whom stirred in 
her scientific interests. 


Meanwhile Angela bad attracted the 
favoiu'able notice of the widow and heircaa 
of her grandfather Coutts, who on 10 June 
1827 married as bet .second husband 
William Aubrey tic ITro Beauolerk, ninth 
duke of St. Albans. Tlio d;iclie&s took a 
great hiring to tho girl, .and on her death 
on 0 Aug. 1837 .she made Angola hehc&a to 
her vast property. jACter providing for an 
annuity of 10,0001. a year to the duke, 
together with the oocupanoy of No. 80 
Piccadilly and Holly Lodge, Iligligate, 
during his life, the duchess left to Angela 
tho tevereion of those properties, and 
the whole of her remaining possessions, 
including her dominant .share in Coutts’s 
bank, and her leasehold interest in the town 
mansion. No. 1 Stratton Street. Tho duke 
her second husband died on 27 May 1849, 
when the duohcsa’.s tostanientaiy disposition 
took full effect. 

The duoho.ss’s selection of Angola, the 
youngest of her five stop-granddaughtevs, to 
succeed to her first husband’s fortune wa.s 
kept secret to the end, and caino as a surprise 
to the family. The duchess at first devised 
her bequest to Angela absoliilely, but under 
pressure of the partners in Coutts’s hank, 
which hod hoooino a financial institution of 
great importance, she. modified her inten- 
tion by devising the bank property in 
remainder to Angela’s elder sisters on 
Angela’s death without is.suc. The rest of 
the fortune remained free of restriction. 

On her BuooBssion to her fortune, Miss 
Burdett assumed the additional surname 
of Coutts by royal licence, and added 
the Coutts arms to those of the Burdett 
family. 

In the autumn of 1837 Miss Burdett- 
Coutts removed from hot father’s house to 
1 Stratton Street, taking there as her com- 
panion Hannah Meredith, her former gover- 
nc.ss. Miss Meredith married in 1844 
William Brown, a medical practitioner, 
who died on 23 Oct. 1856, but Mr.s. Brown 
remained the inseparable friend and chief 
companion of Mjs,3 Burdett-Coutts until hei' 
death on 21 Dee. 1878. Both Miss Burdett- 
Contts’a parents died within a fow days of 
each other in January 1844, but since 
reaching her majority she had depended 
little on family ooiuisel. Erora the outset 
Miss Burdett-Coutts, a.s ‘ the richest heiress 
in all England ’ (of. Raikes, Journal, iv. 
345), enjoyed a fame tlirough the country 
second only to Queen Victoria. Her ap- 
pearance in Westminster Abbey at Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation (S8 Juno 1838) ex- 
cited enormou,9 curiosity. Barham in his 
‘Mr. Barney Maguire’s Account of the 

a 2 
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Coronation ’ in tlio ‘ InRolrlsby Legends ’ 
called special atleiition to tbe presence of 
‘ tliat fjwatc charmer, 

The ftimale lioiie^s, Miaa Anja-l^' Coults.’ 
iSuifora were soon iiinnerous and specula- 
tion as to her choice of a husband greatly 
exercised the public niiird. No young man 
of good family is said to have abstained 
from a proposal, and exaggerated rumour 
included the dutie of Wellington and 
Prince liouis Napoleon among aspiLants to 
her band. Cut she deobned all advances, 
and devoted hcrr,c!f exclusively to soci.al 
entortaimnent, and philanthropy, both of 
vhicli she practised at her .sole discretion 
on a coniprcbc'iisivo .scale and on the 
highest and most disinterested principles. 

To her house. No 1 Stratton Street, she 
annexed the adjoining house. No. 80 Picca- 
dilly, vhioh reverted to her when the duke 
of St. Albans died in 1849, and there as well 
aa at Holly Lodge, of which the duke’s death 
also put her in possession, she extended 
hospitality to everyhodj' of rank or any sort 
of di.stinotion, whether English or foreign, 
for nearly sixty years. Her intimates wore 
not many, but were of varied intere.sts. 
She travelled little aw.ay from London, 
hut from 1860 to 1877 she had a winter 
residence at Torqua,y. Her father’s litorarj’- 
assoeiaf c.s, Tom Sloore and Samuel Rogers, 
were among her earliest friends. To tlio 
former she showed her tiara of Marie 
Antoinette and oilier famous jewels in 1845. 
The duke of Wellington was also soon one of 
her frequent guests. Tn May 1850 a grand 
entertainment which she gave in the duke’s 
honour provoked much public notice. 
To her inner oirclo there ivere at the same 
time admitted Sir Robert Peel and Samuel 
Wilberforeo, bishop of Winoliester, wTiile 
both Disraeli and Gladstone were well 
known to her. With the royal family, 
many of whom were clients of Coutts’s 
bank, she wa.s from the first in close 
social relations. She was on very cordial 
terms with the first didte, and duchess of 
Cambridge, and the intimacy was main- 
tained with their son, the second duke 
of Cambridge, and especially -with their 
daughter, the duchess of Teck. The latter’s 
son, Prince Francis of Teck, was her godson, 
and to the duclioas of Teck’s daughter Mary, 
afterwards Queen Mary, she was always 
attached. French acquaintances wore 
numcrou.s. She visited the Emperor 
Napoleon Til and the Empress Eugenie at 
Compihgne, and she numbered the Due 
d’Auinaie among her friends till his death. 
For Americans the baroness cherished a 
regard. Her guests included from lime to 


time the American ministers — Motley, Ban- 
croft, J. R. Lowell, Phelps, as well aa 
statoamou of distinction, like Daniel Wob- 
.sler, Everett, and Robert Winthrop. 

Tn literature, soienoe, art, and the stage 
.she was alway.s intcrosted. Shakeape.aT'o 
was an early hero, and she acquired by the 
advice of boi' friend William Harness [q. v.'| 
the finest known copy of the first folio in 
1804 at Uie then record price of 716h 
[.see art. Daniel, Geobob]. Queen Victoria 
wrote her a letter of congiatuiation on the 
acquisition, and sent her a piece of Herne’.s 
oak Iroin Wind.sor forc.st to make a casket 
to conlaiu the hooit:. At the sale of Samuel 
Rogers’s pictures in 1855 .she was a liberal 
purchaser. With Charles Dickens she 
formed a close friendship. The novelist 
aided her in many of her schemes of 
benofioenoe, and she took oliargo of his 
eldest son’s education. To her Dickens 
dedicated hi.s novel ‘ Martin Ohuzzlowit ’ 
in 1844. ‘ Rlie is n moat excellent creature,’ 
ho wrote in 1843, ‘and I have a mo.st per- 
fect affection and re.spcot for lior.’ Her 
soiontific friends included iSir William Hooker 
and ills son Sir Joseph, whom she often 
visited at ICew, as well as Faraday and 
Tjmdall. To leading aotor.s she ex- 
tended a generous hospitality. She was 
well acquainted with Macready, and ■when 
Henry living made liia first success at 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1870 she became 
one of his mo.st loyal admirers. Though 
she did not interest henself financially in 
ids theatrical ventures, she freely used lier 
social influence on his behalf, and com- 
missioned Edwin Lung to paint several 
portraits of him. She never mi.s.scd any of 
his groat revivals, and after the first per- 
formance of ‘Richard ITI,’ on 29 Jan. 
1877, she presented him with Garrick’s 
ring. In 1879 he was one of her yachting 
party in the Mediterranean .and Adriatic, 
whore he studied the costumes and scenic 
effects for his production of ‘Thu Merohaiit 
of Venice.’ 

But Miss Burdett-Coutts’s aim and oliiot 
occupation in life did not lie in social 
hospitality or recreation, although she never 
neglected either. Her huainess capacity 
was very groat, and she personally adminis- 
tered her vast wealth. Tn the affairs of 
the bank, in which she hold the largest 
share, she played an active part. Yet her 
energies were mainly spent in applying her 
fortune to purposes of private and public 
beuefioenoo. Her relief of private suffering 
was catholic and discriminating ; she per- 
aonaliy studied each case, and her sturdy 
oommonsense duly restrained her lively 
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seiwo of pity and protected her from im- 
poituie. Plor private bencHcinriea were 
cluetly the very jioor, but she was always 
accessible to the appeal of struggling pro- 
fessional men, and all victims of sudden 
calamity. Doing little vicarioii.sly, she 
devised and developed for kpr.self her 
■schemes of philanthropy. Diekeu.s was 
her almoner for a time, and on his reooin- 
mendation William Henry Wills [tp v.] 
acted in that capacity from 1855 to 1871, 
when he was ancceeded by Sir John 
Hasgard. Hut all her charities were carried 
on under her own auperviaion, and her 
house at Stratton Street was often the meet- 
ing-place of the administrative eotnmiUeeg. 
She was fertile in suggestion of method, 
and sought to turn to practical use existing 
agencies before in.stituting nerv ones. At 
the same time .she ivas a pioneer in 
creating new modes of dealing with the 
problems of poverty, many of wdiich 
■were Hub.secpuontly adopted well-nigh 
universally, Her public bciievolonco em- 
braced an exceptional range, and knew 
no distinction of raco or creed. The wedfare 
of the Church of Hngland, the housing 
of the poor, elementary and scientilio 
and technical education, the care of ne- 
glected children, the exton.sion of women’s 
industrial opportunities, the jirotoction of 
dumb animals, colonial expansion, female 
emigration, tho exploration of Africa, the 
civilisation of native races, the cure of 
the wounded in war, were all causes in 
which she took an originating part and 
expended, virtually with her own hand, 
va.sl sum.s of money. Those who oould 
helij her in tho distribution of her wealth on 
her own. lines were among her most welcome 
guests at Stratton Street or Holly Lodge. 

A strong protestant, but no doctrinal 
partisan, she flr.st gave play to her philan- 
thropic instinct by munilieent benefactions 
to the Church of England, which she 
regarded as the best of all philanthropic 
organisations. William Howitt, in his 
‘ Northern Heights of London ’ (1869), 
wTote, ‘ I suijpose no other woman under 
the rank of a queen ever did so much for 
the established church ; had she done it 
for the catholic church she would 
undoubtedly be canonised as St. Angola.” 
The beautiful church of St. Stephen in 
Rochester Row, Westminster, which with 
the schools and vicarage form a striking 
and important architectural group in the 
Gothic style, designed by Benjamin Ferrey 
[q. v.J, vfiis built and endowed by hHss 
Burdelt-Oontls, at a cost of more than 
90,0001., in memory of her father, who 


rcpresenlod tlio oily of 'ii’estmiuster in 
pailiament for Ihiity years. Tho founda- 
tion stone was laid on 20 July 1847, and 
the consecration followed on 24 June 1S50. 
The duke o£ Wellington presonlcd an altar 
cloth and a silk curtain taken from Tippoo 
yaUib’s tent at the stoniiing of Seringa- 
patam. There lie buried iVilliam Erowm and 
hi.s wife, Mrs. Hannah Brown, the baroness’s 
lifelong friend. Tho di.strict was poor, and 
Miss Burdett-Coutts, bosido.s building tho 
church, the patronage of whicli she retained, 
created a new and complete parochial 
organisation, including guilds, working and 
friendly societies, temperance societie.s, Bible 
classes, soup kitchens, gdf-lielp clnb, and 
the like. 

Tlu'ce other churches in London — St, 
John’s, Liinehou.se, in 1853 ; St, James’, 
Hatchani, in 1854 ; and St. .John’s, Dept- 
ford, in 1855— were biult by tho assi.stanoe 
of Miss Blirdott-Coutts, who pl.icod in the 
hands ot diaries Jame.s Blomfiold [cp v.], 
tho bishop of London, a &mu of 15,0001, to 
bo applied to tho eipction ot churches at 
his discretion. In 1877 she joined with the 
Tiu-uci'm’ Company in giving four of the 
peal of twelve bells to ,St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In the poorest district of Carlisle, too, she 
built at her entire cost another St. iStephen’s 
chm’ch, which was consecrated on 31 May 
1865. In 1872 she acquhed the right of 
presentation to the vicarage of Ramsbury 
on her father’.s Wiltshire estate, and sub- 
sequently restored the church, wdiilo she 
acquired the limng of the adjoining parish 
of Baydon, reiiaired tho ohuroli, and 
inorea.s^ tho value of tho living in 
perpetuity. 

Religious feeling at first coloured her 
interest in colonial expansion, which grew 
steadily with her ycai'B. In 1847 she 
endowed tho bishoprics of Capetown, South 
Africa, and Adelaide, South Australia, 
both of which were strictly modelled on the 
English diocesan system. Ten years later 
she fomided the bisiioprio of British 
Columbia, providing 25,0001. for the endow- 
ment of tho church, 15,0001. lor the 
bishopric, and 10,0001. towards the main- 
tenance of the clergy. She intended that 
her colonial biBhoprios should remain in 
dependence on the Anglican church at 
home. In 1866, however, Robert Cray 
[q. v.J, bishop of Capetown, in the course of 
his dispute with Bishop Oolenso of Natal, 
declared his gee to be an independent 
South African church. Miss Burdett- 
Coutts petitioned Queen Victoria to main- 
tain the existing tie, but her action was 
without avail, and her colonial hiahoprics 
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bpoaine indepeiidon( of llic Church of 
England (of. Leae, Life of Gray, ii. 263 scii- ; 
Cox, Life of Oolcnso, i. 269, ii. 30 socj.). 

Miss Burdett-Goutta’s first endeavour 
to enlarge the .scope and opportunities 
of clementaiy and technical education 
formed part of her ohiu’ch v ork. In 
1819 eho built and eatabliahcd .schools 
in conueotion with her church of Bt. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, and in 1870 
she onl.arged hr3r schciuo hy founding 
and endouliig the Tounsheud School, 
partly from her oum resources, and partly 
from a hecpieat left at her entire discretion 
by Chauncey Haro Townshend fq. v.J. 
Tlio tu'O schools \rero amalgamated in 
1901, under the title of the Burdett-Coutts 
and Towiisliend Eoundation Schools, and 
enjoy a high reputation. To complete 
her educational sohemo for the district the 
barone.ss founded in 1893 the We.stmin.stcr 
Technical Institute, which was handed 
over to the London County Council in 1901. 
In regard to the curriculum and adminis- 
tration of these foundations sire was fertile 
in independent suggestion. Bhe was the 
first to introduce .sewing and cookery into 
elementary schools. At VVhiteiands (Church 
of England) Training College, in which she 
took a personal interest, she insisted on 
the iinportaneo of household economy, and 
gave prizes for essays in ‘ Household 
Work,’ ‘ Country Matters,’ ‘ Thrift,’ and 
‘Household Management.’ In 1805, while 
living at Torquay, she devised a scheme of 
grouping schools in the rural districts of 
Devonshire which was adopted by the 
authorities. She continued her father’s 
interest in the Birkbeok Literary and 
kSoientifio tn.stitute. In 1879 .she founded 
an Art Students’ Home in Brunswick 
Square for girls, the first of its kind in 
London. 

By way of advancing higher scientific 
education, she endow'ed at Oxford in 1861 
two scholarships for ‘ the study of geology 
and of natural science as bearing on 
geology,’ each of the annual value of about 
1161. and tenable for two years. They 
were accompanied by the gift to the 
university of the valuable I’engeUy ooUcc- 
tion of Devonshire fossils, which she 
purchased of her scientific teacher, William 
Pengelly. Por Hew Gardens she bought 
tile rare and extensive Griffiths coUectiou of 
seaweed and Schimper’s great horharium 
of mosses. 

Poor and neglected children were always 
Miss Burdett-Ooutts’s especial care. 
Dickens had. encouraged her to subsidise 
the Bagged School Union, started in 1844, 


and in in’s company .sho examined 
tor herself tho squalid poverty of child- 
waifs in London. Besides liberally sup- 
porting ragged schools, she actively aided 
tlic sliocblaok brigades established about 
1851 to provide cmplo.^'iuent for lads 
rescued by tho ragged schools. In 1874 
she made a first contribution of 50001. 
to the scheme for training poor boys 
for a sailor’, s life on the shijas (jliicbe.sler, 
Arctliusa, and Goliath. With a particu- 
larly attentive eye to the physical need.s 
of poor cliUdren, she became president of 
the Destitute Cliildren’s Dinner Society, 
which was iounded in 1866. Of a ‘ small 
society ’ for the defence and protection 
of children she was for a time trustee, 
and by directing the attention of the home 
secretary to its work in 1883 helped in the 
foundation of the National Society for the 
Prevention of CIruelty to Gliildren from 
which sho withdraw when its operations 
were extended from London to the whole 
conntiy [see WAtiaif, BuNjArair, and 
Steetton, Hesba, Suppl. II]. Urania 
Cottage, in kShepherd’s Bush, a homo and 
shelter for fallen women, was inaugurated 
by her in 1847 with the aid oE Charles 
Dickens. The rescued women wore enabled 
to begin life anew ; situations were found 
for them at homo, and some were sent 
under safe guidance to tho colonies. 

The reform of the liumble industrie.s, 
especially in tlie East End of Loudon, always 
appealed to her. About 1860 she started 
a ‘ sewing school ’ in Brown’s Lane, 
Bpitalficlds, ivhere adult women were 
taught tho profitable and imxiroved use of 
the needle during their spare hours. They 
were fed and housed for tho time, and an 
organisation created which was able to 
undertake largo government contraot.s. 
Medical comforte were at tho same 
time dispensed under the same roof. 
Professional nurses were engaged to visit 
the sick poor of the district, and especially 
to relievo the dangers and privations of 
childbirth in poor homes. In 1860, when 
the treaty with Erance, by enoouragiug 
increased importation of Ereiich silks, 
destroyed the occupation of the handloom 
weavers, Miss Burdett-Coutts by forming 
the East End Weavers’ Aid Association 
helped the operatives to meet the diffi- 
culty of finding other empfioymonts. Many 
families were installed in small shops, and 
the young girls wore trained for service. 
Her enthusiasm for tho colonies led her 
to send other East End weavers to Queens- 
land or to Halifax, Nova Scotia (1863), In 
1869 she sent .some 1200 weavers of Girvan, 
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in Ayrshire, to Australia. In 1879 she 
instituted a Ulower Girls’ Brigade for ilorver- 
.seilers betiveen thirteen and fifteen years 
of age, and simultaneously established a 
factory in Clorkenwell udth the object of 
teaching crippled girls the art of artificial 
flower-making, while others ucre trained 
for doineatio .service and other "work. 

But the liard-workiug East End labouring 
poor, c.'^jjeciallj’ in Shoreditch and Bethnal 
((icon, were alway.s her foremost consider- 
ation. A night school w hioli she established 
in Shoreditch in 187C was converted into the 
Burdett-Coutts Club for young men and 
buys of the working-class, one of the first 
of its kind in London. A gynmasium was 
added in 1891, and the club is still carried 
on by Mr. Burdett-Coutts. At Bethnal 
Green sire took a life-long interest in the 
costermonger class, and organised a club for 
them, and on the Columbia estate iwovidocl 
liealthy and eslcn.sivo stables for their 
donkey, s. fcihe was the fir.st to institute 
donkey shows, with prizes for the humane 
treatment and good condition of the don- 
keys. iSho valued a, a much as anything in her 
great art collection a donkey in silver pre- 
sented by the Costermongers’ Club iu 1875. 

The baroness’s love of animals was 
iiitonsc. Khe was long tiro acknowledged 
leader of the Royal Rooiety for tho Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. As prc.si- 
clent of the ladic's’ committee sho instituted 
the great scheme of e.saays for •ndiich many 
thousands of children throughout the 
country competed annually. Sho con- 
tributed largely to the prize fund, and her 
annual speeches to the vast audiences of 
children iu tho transept of tho Crystal 
Palace were full of in.spnratiou and pathos. 
She .spoke at meetings in all parts of the 
country on the subject. ‘ Life whether in 
man or beast is sacred ’ was one of her 
oft-quoted sayings. Her pen was always 
at the service of the cause, and her letter 
to the Scottish Society (f/Vie Times, 5 Dec. 
1873), on the ill-treatment of the Edinburgh 
tram-hoi’.ses, is an eloquent indictment of 
cruelty. In 1872 sho erected a hand- 
some fountain at the corner of George IV I 
Bridge, Edinburgh, in memory of ‘ Grey 
Eriara Bobby,’ the dog who refused to leave 
his master’s grave. She provided other 
beautiful fountains and drinlsing-troughs, 
of which the besL-knoivn are those in 
Victoria Park at a cost of COOOl. in 1862, 
in the Zoological Gardens in London, and 
in Anooats, Manchester, She encouraged 
the breeding of goats largely for the benefit 
of poor cottagers. She became president 
of tho British Goat iSociety, ami her goats 


were famouc at all sho^v.s. Sho distributed 
the young stock in distant parts of the 
country ; the milk was .sent to hospitals. 

With oharacteri.stic energy and prescience 
she faced the housing problem in the poorer 
di.stricts of London almost for the first time. 
On tho site of Nova Scotia Gardens in 
Bethnal Green, a plague spot and den of 
crime, sho erected before tho close of 1 862 
foiu blocks of model tenements, affoiding 
accommodation for over 1000 persons. 
The place was renamed Columbia Square. 
Tho Peabody dwelling-houses wore built 
later on the same plan. On another plane 
of the housing problem, the baroness 
originated and carried out the idea of a 
gai'den city on her Holly Lodge estate, 
where she built ‘ Holly Village,’ which 
provides separate re,sidencas for middle-class 
occupiers with the common enjoyment of 
open space and flower gardens. 

In order to cheapen tho food supply 
in the East End of London, Miss Burdett- 
Ooutt.s euiharked in 1864 on a groat scheme 
ol a market for fish and vegetables ^rhich 
should be free of the tolls of existing 
London markot.s. Columbia market was 
built at her expense on a site adjoining 
Columbia Square, after a private Act of 
Parliament was secured in 1866. The 
fine Gothic dc.sign had boon prepared 
by Henry A.shley Darbishire. Tho cost 
exceeded 200,0001., and tho opening cere- 
mony was perforined on 28 A,pril 1869 
(The Times, 29 April 1809). The venture 
proved one of Miss Burdett-Coutts’s few 
Ijhilanthropio failure.?, owing to the antago- 
nism of vested interests, but it directed 
attention to tho public disadvantages of 
the pre-existing market monopolies. After 
vainly seeking to work the market as a 
wholesale fish atora, she transferred it to tho 
corporation of London on 3 Nov. 1871 ; 
but no better success followed, and the 
corporation retransferred it to her in 
187-1. It was reopened again in 1875 
under an arrangement with three of the 
great raihvay companies, hut the oppjosition 
of Billingsgate ■svas again too strong. 
Later an effort w'as made to eany it on 
(]884r-6) with a fleet of fishing-boats and 
steam carriers, and subserpiently to 
constitute it a railway market served by 
all the great trunk lines, for which a new 
Act of Parliament was obtained. But 
further obstacles arose and the fine build- 
ing was turned fo other uses. Tire results 
of this protracted effort wore at tho same 
time far-reaching, and the methods ol food 
distribution greatly improved both in 
London and in the country. 
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J3u( Mis'! ■BufdL-U-C'outta’s pliilauthropio 
elforts not limited to England. Ire- 
land eaily atti'actrr! her. There she charao- 
teri.sticaliy f-ought to combine -with relief 
of distress a jicrnianont improvement of 
the conditions of life and industry amongst 
the poor. In 1862 Father Davis, the 
parish priest of Rathmoie, co. Cork (now 
Jialtimorc), appetded to her for aid on 
belmlt of the people ol the sontli-wcst of 
Ireland, especially in the district of SMb- 
boreon, Crookhaven, and the 'Islands’ (Cape 
Clear, Shcrldn. Hme, and the Oal\re.s), 
which harl never recovered from the 
siilfenngs of the famine years 1818 and 
18 to. bhe established large relief stores 
at Capo Cleat and iSlieildn. In 1863 alio 
sent a party of emigrants from tho 
district to Canada, and lalor on (no other 
parties. >Slic sought to eroato a demand in 
England for Irish embroidery and other 
cottage industries. Her chief work, how- 
ever, iras to revive and ex'toiid tho fishing 
indu.stry of the south-west coa.st. She 
advauouJ large sums of money, on a 
well-devtsed scheme of repayment out of 
profits, to provide the fishermen of Balli- 
nioro and tho Islands with tho best fishing- 
boats that could bo Iniilt, and fitted them 
with modern and .suitable gear. In the 
course of five years the now fialiing fleet 
of Baltiinoro was valued at 60,000f. Much 
of the capital was in time repaid ; and 
Bather Bavi.s used all his influence to keep 
his parisliioner.s scrupulously to their 
engagements. In 1884 sho paid her first 
visit to tho di.striot and was everywhere 
welcomed w'ith enthu.siasin. With tlio 
assistance of Six' Thomas Brad}' .sho soon 
aftorwarJs helped to inaugurate a fishery 
training school for 400 boys at Baltimore. 
The .school was opened by her on 16 Aug. 
1SS7, when she was received rvitli bonfires 
on the wild liill-.side.s, and flags flew from 
every cottage down tho coast from Queens- 
town to Baltimore. In tire distressed 
‘ congested ’ districts of the west of Ireland 
she also took a keen interest. In 1880 
she oficred to advance no le,ss a sum than 
250,0002. to the English government for 
the supply of seed potatoes, on the failure 
of the potato crop. Tho government after 
some hesitation deoided to take tho matter 
up themselves. 

An ardent desire to spread civilisation 
and enlightenment led her to support 
liberally many schemes for tho extension of 
British rule over savage lands. She largely 
aided the enterprise of her friend. Sir James 
Brooke [q. v.], who founded the kingdom 
of Sarawak, in Borneo, in 1842, long main- 


taining there a model farm for native 
training in agticulturo ; she gave generous 
aid to Kubert Moflat and David Li%uiig-,loiic 
in their African exploration, and extended 
like support to (.Sir) Henry Morton .Stanley, 
who rescued Livingstone in 1871. From tho 
doubts ivt first cast on .Siaiiloy’s veracity in 
hia accounts of his African experiences she 
deiended him mth spirit, and he became 
a devoted friend. In 1887 she actively 
encouraged Sfatiley’s expcditiou in search 
of Emin Bii^ha, which led (u the founda- 
tion of a now East Afrioan empire. 

On the Uuinca coast .she also o-verted her 
heneficeiico from early life. SJie learned 
that tlie cotton industry was retarded 
there by n ant of appliances and she intro- 
duced cotton-gins into Abcokuta (.Southern 
Nigeria). There followed a largo increase 
in both cotton cultures and trade,'' which 
were mainly in the hands of tho native.s. 
The Alako of Abookuia vi.sited Euglaiul 
in IfiOJ, and ihankee) his father’s botio- 
faeti'css personally for her gilt. Other 
of her foreign Lienof. actions included tho 
provision of lifeboats for the coast of 
Brittany and tho supplying of funds for the 
ordnance survey of Jerusalem. An oifer 
to ro.slore the aqueduols of .Solomon, and 
so securo a regular supply of water for 
tho poor population of tho sacred city, was 
not accepted. 

Meanwhile in 1871 Queen Viotoria gave 
signal oxpve.ssion to tho gratitude of tho 
nation to Mi-ss Burdett-Coutts for her many 
.services by conferring a peerage on her 
under the title of Baroness Burdett-GouttB 
of Iligligate and Brookfield, Middlesex. This 
ia the only instance of a woman being raised 
to the yicerage in recognition of her perisonal 
worth and public achievement. An honour 
no less uniipio for a w'om.an proceeded from 
the City of London, which conferred its 
honorary freedom on her on 18 July 1872. 
The freedom of the city of Ediiibui'gh 
followed on 13 Jan. 1874. Various City 
companie.? paid her tho aanto tribute, 
the Turners on 10 Jan. 1872, the Cloth- 
workers on 16 July 1873, the Haberdasher, s 
on 1 Nov. 1880, and the Coaohmakers in 
1894. 

In 1877, during the Russo-Tarkiah war, 
the baroness mads a strenuous elfort to 
help the Turkish peasantry who wore swept 
from their native villages in Boumelia 
and Bulgaria by the Russian advance. 
An eloquent appeal from her in the 
‘ Daily Tclegraj)h ’ of 13 Aug. 1877 led to 
the formation of tho TLirldsh Compas- 
sionate Bund, to whioh she subscribed 
20002. Largo eoutributioim botii in money, 
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amounting to oOJJOOl, and in land were 
reeoived, mainly from the working classes. 
Mr. J3urdett-Coutts (then Mr. Ashmcad- 
Bartlett), aa special Qoraniis.sioucr to tlie 
fund, undertook with great ellicienoy the 
difficult task of organisation and aduimi' 
stration. Eventually the refugees were 
drafted to Asia Manor. This genorons 
help from England produced a lasting 
impression on the Turkish people, and 
endeared the baroness’s name to the 
Mo.slem world. On the conclusion of peace 
at the close of the itrisso-Tuikish war in 
March 1S78 the Sultan confeiTed on the 
barunc.s3 the diamond star and first class of 
the order of the Medjidie, which was given 
to no other woman save Queen Victoria. 
To this he sub.sequently added tiro grand 
cross and cordon of the Chafakat (Mercy), 
an order specially e.stahli3hod in honour 
of ladies assisting in the work of relief. 
She was made a lady of grace of the order of 
St. John of Jerustvlem on 17 Deo. 1888. 

In 1879 the barone,s.s in a lilre spirit served 
as president of a ladio.s’ committee to aid 
the sick and wounded in the Zulu war, and 
she sent out a hospital ecpiipmont, tnainecl 
women mu'ses forming a special feature of 
the staff. The voluntary hospitals in the 
South African v'ar of 1899-1902, where 
women imiaes were reluctantly sanctioned 
by military authorities, were largely 
modelled on the Zulu oxporuneut of 1879. 

On 12 Eeb. 1881 the baroness wa.s 
married at Christ Church, Down Street, 
to Ml'. 'William Lehman Ashmead-Bartletl, 
who assumed by royal licence the uames of 
Burdett-Coutts and has been unionist M.P. 
for Westminster from 1885. He was of 
American birth, his grandparents on both 
sides having been British subjects [.see 
Babtlett, dm Emus Ashmead, Ruppl. II], 
and he had lived in England and been 
known to the bavone.ss since boyhood. He 
was already associated in a voluntary 
capacity with many of her philanthropic 
sohemes, notably in Ireland and Tuxkey. 
The difl'erenee of ages caused much gossip 
at the time; but by common consent the 
alliance ensured the baroness’s happines.s 
and prolonged her useful work to the end 
of her life. Her friend, Lady St. Heher, 
who was well qualified to judge, writes : 
‘ The last years of her life w'ere happy ones, 
and only those who knew her intimately 
perhaps realised how much her husband 
helped her’ {Memories of Fifty Years). 

The baroness’s marriage did not slacken 
her pliilanthropio energies and interests. 
The w'ar in the Soudan in 1884 greatly 
moved her, and she warmly admired 


Gordon’s character and aims. On 18 Jan. 
1884 he paid her a farewell visit at 
Stratton Street an hour before ho left 
England for the last time. On his asking 
for some per-sOnal memento, she handed 
him a small letter-case which she alwaj's 
carried, and which was w'ith him to the 
last. On 10 May 1884, in a letter to 
‘ The Times,’ she eloquently cxjircsscd the 
national sonliinont. and appealed for his 
rescue from Khartoum. 

In 1889 she oiiencd a pleasure ground 
which had been made out of the Old St. 
Pancr.as cemetery, and she erected there a 
memorial sun-dial, with a record of famous 
persons buried there. One of these w'as 
Pascal Paoli, the Corsican patriot and 
refugee. His remains she restored at her 
own espouse, with the approval of the 
French government, to Corsica, greatly to 
the Corsicans’ satisfaction. In 1890, on 
her first visit to Corsica, the baioness 
received, a popular ovation. 

For the Chicago Exhibition in 1893 she 
compiled and edited a book describing 
‘ Woman’s Work in England,’ from wkioli 
she excluded aU niontion of herself. The 
omission was supplied by the duchess of 
Teok, who arranged for the separate publioa- 
tion at Chicago of a special mouiou' of the 
baroness’s own work. In a preliminai’y 
letter the duohe-ss wrote of the baroness, 
‘ Great as have been the intrinsic benefits 
that the barone.ss has oonforred on others, 
the most signal of all has been the power 
of example — an incialoulable quantity which 
no record of events can measure. She has 
ever sought, also, to increase the usefulness 
of women in their homes, to extend their 
opportunities of .seU-improvement, and to 
deepen the sources of influence wliich they 
derive from moral ivorth and Christian life.’ 

The barone.S3 died on 30 Dec. 1906 in her 
ninety-Becond year, of aouto bronchitis, 
at 1 Stration Street. For two days the 
body lay in state there surrounded by 
innumerable tributes, while nearly 30,000 
persons, rich and poor, paid her thnir last 
respects. She was accorded bmial in 
Westminster Abbey on 5 Jan. 1907, and 
was laid there in the nave near the west 
door, amidst notable demonstrations of 
popular grief and in the piesenoe of a vast 
congregation representing nearly aU the 
interests she bM lived to sei've, from the 
crown down to the humblest of its subjects. 

The barone-ss’s cliai'aelai and caroor gave 
philanthropy a new model. In the 
breadth and sincerity of her sjunpathios 
and in the variety of her social and 
intclleotual interests she had no rival 
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among oontompoi'aiy or past, philaii- 
thropists. Hlio lioc.iTiic in hoi' lime a great 
and honoured ‘ Engliah in.stitutii>n,’ and 
mo.st of her eiif erprises bore lasting 
fiuit. Her example not only gave an 
iimiienso stimulua to obaritablo ivork among 
till' rich and fashionable but suggested 
solntioua of many social problems. 

In person the baroness was tall and 
slender, stately yet gentle and graceful in 
manner, and haijitnally wearing an oxpres- 
siuu of gravity and ipiiet oumiiot.uco, whioli 
was often bi'iglitonecl by subtle pjay of 
humnin. She kept under stern conirol 
a highly striuig nervous sysiom, and until 
her clo'iiijg ycavK her physical strength 
enabled her to emduro enormous labour 
without undue strain. Thei'o are jiortraits 
of the baroness by Ktump about 1840 
(head) ; by J. Jacob about 1840 ; two 
by J. J. Mascpierior ; by J. R. Swinton ! 
in 1SG3, engraved by George ilobcl 
in 1874 ; by Edwin Long, R.A., in 
1883. She was also painted with Mrs. 
Brown by James IJruiumoud in 1874. 
There are also miuiatui'os, bji Stewart when 
tour years old, by dagger in 1826, and by 
Sir W. C. Rosa, R.A., in 1847 ; and marble 
biiata by William Brodie in 1874, and by 
G. 0. Adams. All tlie.se are in the collection 
of Mr. Burdett-Coutts at 1 Stratton Street. 
A cartoon appeared in ‘ Vauitv lAiir ’ in 
1883. 

[The Timea, 31 Dec. 1906 and 7 Jim. 1907 ; 
Thomas Moore’s Memoirs, edited liy Lord 
John Rusarll, 1853-6 ; Henry Cr.ihb Rob. I 
in.son’s Diary, 18(39; William Howitt’s 
Noithern Heighls of London, 1869; Julian 
Charles Young’s Journal, 1871 ; John 
Porster’s Life of CbiuloH Dickons, 1872-4 ; 
Sir T. W. Reid’s Life, LettCirs and friend- 
ships of 11. M. Miliie.s, first Lord Houghton. 
1890 ; Baroness Burdott-Coutls : a sketch 
of her public life, and work, prciwred for the 
Lady Managers of Iho World’a Columbian 
Exposition, by command of Princess Mary 
Adelaide, Duchess of Took, 189.3; Woman’s 
Mission : a series of Congress Papers on the 
pliilanthropic work of women, by omineut 
writers, 1893 ; George A. .Sala’a Life, 1895 ; 
A. J. 0. Hare’a Story of My Life, 1900; C. 
ICinloch Cooke’s Memoir of the Duchess of 
Teelc, 1900 ; PrebendEiry P. Meyrick’s Memories, 
190,5; Brain Stoker’s PeraouarReminiscenceaof 
Henry living, 1908; Lady St. Kplier’ 8, Memories 
of Pifty Years, 1909 ; E. 0. Lehmann’s Charles 
Diekens as Editor, 1912.] J. p, A. 

BURDOW, JOHN SHAW (1826-1907), 
missionary, bishop of Victoria, Hongkong, 
and Cirmeso scholar, only son of Jamea 
Burden, by Isabella his second wife, waa 
bom at Auohterarder in Perthshii-e on 


12 Dec. 182G. On his lather’s early death 
he wua brought iiji h^' an uncle, who kept 
a .seliuol at Liverpool, where he was over- 
notkod. Erom Liverpool be w'ent to 
Glasgow. In 18.70 be was accepted as 
a mi.ssionary by Ibo Glmrob Missionary 
, Society, and apont two years at their 
training college at Islington. lie was 
ordained deacon by die bishop of London 
on 19 Hoe. 1852. 

Jlc ftailcrl for Shanghai on 20 July 1853, 
and iva.s oid.aincd priest by (he bisiiop of 
Vietoiia, Hongkong, on 8 0el. 1851. Mcan- 
w'liile the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels wci'e menacing 
(be whole empire. Shanghai was taken 
by them just before Burdon’s arrival, and 
ho occupied lum.sel[ with long and very 
h.'izardous joiinieys into the Murroimdiiig 
country. There be proaohed, intevviewed 
the ieonoolastic and iirufcKSsedly half- 
Christian rebel leaders, and opened now 
mission .stations. From Jan. to July 1859 
he stayed at Iliiug-chow ; but tho people 
proved inaccessible, and ho rcturnod to 
tho coast. In 1860 ho made a second 
attempt on Jlang-obow, but was obliged 
to fall back on Slinohsing, whore ho 
worked until late in 1801. In Deeombor 
1861 ho was in Ningpo wdth M.r. and Mrs. 
Russell, G. E. Moule, and others -when that 
city was eap)tui'ed by the rcd)ols. Early 
in 1862 he wont to Peking as pioneer of 
tho Cluiroh of England at tho capital, 
and after eleven years of hard work and 
domestic sorrow ho returned to England 
on 22 May iS64. 

In Septombor 1865 ho w'as again in 
Peking, where ho added to his other work 
the duties of oliaplain lo the British 
legation (1865-1872). In 1804 ho had 
been appointed one of a ooiumittoo of 
five eminent 01unc.sB soliolars to translate 
the New Testament into the vwnacuhu' 
of North China. The work, with whioh his 
name will be always associated, appeai'cd 
in 1872, and has been the foundation of all 
subsequent revisions. In 1872 appeared 
also a version of tho Book of Common 
Prayer by Burdon and (Bishop) iSchore- 
schewsky, which likewise forms tho basis 
of all tho .Prayer-books .sinca printed for 
the North China mission.^. Subaequoutly 
he pi-epa.rod other editions of tho Prayer- 
book (1879, 1890, 1893), issued a revision 
of the New Testament translation with 
H. Blodget (1889), and from 1891 to 1901 
was a member of a committee for revision 
of the Chinese Bible. 

On his election aa bishop of Victoria, 
Hongkong, he returned to England on 
25 Oct. 1873, and oarly next year received 
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the degree ol D.D, from flic aiohbiahop of 
(Janterbury. On IS March 187i he ^va3 
consecrated third bishop of Victoria, a 
diocese which until 1883 included Japan 
as well as all South China. At liis own 
request his name was kept oir the roll of 
C.lM.S. missionaries, and ho had .sometimes 
to insist on the fac(. (hat lie was a mis.siou- 
ary, as ell as a colonial, bishop. Ilis episco- 
piite was marked by oeasole.s.s if unobtrusive 
\u)j-k iind boimdlo.sa ho.spitality at Hong- 
kong and by arduoiLS visitations in Fukien 
and ehe where. Ho eiijoyed tlie regard alike 
ui the merchants of Hongkong and the 
mi.ssionarie3 in Fukien. He resigned the 
bishopric on 26 Jan. 1897, and retired to 
Pakhoi, where his missiouai'y life olo.scd. 
He left China in 1901, and his last years of 
failing health were .spent with hia youngest 
sou in England. He died at Bedford on 
5 Jan. 1907, and wa.s buried at lioyston. 

Burdon was married tlrrioe ; (1) on 

30 March 1853 to Harriet Anne Forshaw 
■who died at Shanghai on 26 Sept. 1834 ; 
(2) on 11 Nov. 1857 to Bvuclla Hunter 
Dyer, who died on 16 Aug. 1858; (3) on 
14 Juno 1866 to Phoebo Esther, daughter 
of E. T. Alder, vicar of Bungay; she died 
on 14 Jmie 1898. By his third wife ho 
had three sons. 

[MS, notes and dooumont.s supplied by 
hia youngest son, Edward Kusaell Bmdon ; 
MS. Register of O.M.S. Missionaries ; Clmieli 
Missionary Roviow, April 1007, pp. 227-230 ; 
B. Stock, History ot the C.M.S., 3 vols., 
1899 ; Notos on Hangchow Post .and Present, 
by G. E. Moiilo, 1907.1 

BUKDON-SANDERSON, Sib JOHN 
SCOTT, first baronet (1828-1905), regius 
professor of medicine at Oxford, born at 
Jesmond, near Nowcastlo-on-Tyno, on 21 
Dec. 1828, ■rva.s second .son and fourth child 
of Richard Burdon (1791-1865), at ono time 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, w'ho took 
the additional surname of Sanderson on his 
marriage in 1815 to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Sir James Sanderson, first baronet, M.P. 
His father’s mother, Jano, daughter of 
William Scott of Netroastle-on-Tyne, was 
sister of Ijord Eldon and Lord Stowell. 
His sister Mary Elizaboth married Robert 
Haldane of Oloanden, and Viscount Haldane 
isher son. As a, boy Burdon-Sanderson was 
educated at home and wa,s intended by Ins 
father for the la'w, in which two great-mielea 
had won diatinction. But the youth’s 
strong interest in natural science pointe{3 to 
medicine as a more appropriate profession, 
and entering the university of Edinburgh 
in 1817 he graduated M.D. in 1861, with 
the gold medal for his thesis on the meta- 
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moi'phods of riio coloured blood corpuscles. 
Proceeding to Paris, he first studied 
chemistry under Gcrhavdfc and Wuitz, and 
later devoted liimsclt to phy.siology under 
the celchtaled Claude Bernard and to 
hospital work. 

In 1853 he settled in London as a 
practising pliysiciaii, was .soon apjioiiitcd 
medical leglstrar of St. Mary’.s Hu.spitnl, 
Paddington, and iii 1854 served the medical 
scliool llioro as lecturer, first in botany and 
then in medical jurisprudence. In 1856 
he was appointed medical officer of health 
for Paddington, and during the eleven 
years of his teiuiro of the post gave the 
first proofs of eminence. Two outbreaks of 
cholera rendered reforms in tho sanitation 
of the district imperative. Food adultera- 
tion and insanitary dwelling-houses were 
evils wliioh hi.s efforts greatly diminished. 
Dr. (afterwards Hir) John dimon [q. v. 
.Suppl. TI], tho chief medical officer of the 
jii'ivy council, recognised liis ability and 
scientific acumen, and in 1860 Burdon- 
Sandenson wa,s made an iuspieotor under the 
council. Official reports byliim dealt ■with the 
etiology of vaiio'us contagious and iiifootioUB 
diseases, and inaugurated the successful o.v- 
perimental study ot them in tills country, 
A laborious iiictuiry into the contagium of 
cattle plague (1865-6) and a report on the 
condilioua determining tuhoroulosis were 
particularly illuminating. In 1869 ho in- 
vestigated an epidoinio of oerebro-.spinal 
meningitis in North Germany. In an 
article ‘ On the Intimate Pathology of 
Contagion,’ forming an appendix- to the 
report of the ooimcil for 1869, Burdon- 
Sanderson. gave prophetic intimation of 
the causal relationship of speoifio micro- 
organisms to disease. 

In I860 he became physioiau at the 
Brompton Ho,spilal for Conaumption, and 
also at the Middlesex Hospital, and there 
pursued Iris investigations. 

Li 1867 he was elected fehoiv of the 
Royal Society and Croonian lecturer, 
talring for his subject tho influence ol 
respiratory movements on tlio circidalion. 
The lecture embodied results of experi- 
mental study wliich, though strictly 
physiological, was suggested by hia numer- 
ous sphygmographic and stethograpliio 
observations at Brompton Hospital (FMl. 
Trans, civil.). 

Li 1870 ho gave up hi$ hospital appoint- 
ments and private practice in order to 
devote liimselE exclusively to soientifio 
research. He bad retired from the privy 
council in. 1866, and from Paddiiigton in 
1867. Hia opportunity of researoh was 
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increased by his appointments in 1871 
as professor Buperinfeiident of the Brown 
JiiKlilution (Uiiiversily of Loirdon) and 
us professor of practical physiology and 
liistology at University College, London, 
in snccession to (Sir) hliohael Foster Tfi. v. 
Suppl. II]. In lS71ho succeeded Wdhain 
Sharpey [cp r.] a.s Jodrell professor of 
piiy.siology at Ums’ersit}' College. The 
courses of practical teaching nhich he 
organised in that capacity scrveil as 
models for instruction in the medical 
curriculnin of the country. Until 1878 ho 
retained in addition lii.s post in the Brown 
IiMtitutiou. Ho had becomo F.BC.P. in 
1871, nas Huiveian orator at the College 
of Physicians in 1S78, wa-s awarded the 
Billy medal in 1880, and gave the Croonian 
lecUu'Ofi there on the progro.ss of discovery 
relating to the origin of inl'eoUoua di.seases 
in 1891. 

In 1882 he was invited to Oxford as first 
Waynfiete professor of phy.siology, a fellow- 
sliip at Magdalen College being attached 
to the chair. The degi'ee of M.A. ivas 
confoi'i'od on him in 1888, and that of D.M. 
in 1805. He remained IVayntlete professor 
until 1895, when he was appointed regius 
prolos.sor of medioiiio in the university. 
He was elected at the same time an honorary 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. At 
Oxford he steadily pursued his researches 
in physiology and pathology, until his 
resignation of the regius professorsliip at 
the close of 1903. In pathology he power- 
fully enforced the truth that experimental 
investigations are essential for the elucida- 
tion of pathological prolrlcms, and that 
sound pathology must re.st upon an accurate 
phytsiologioal ba.sis. 

In physiology liis e.xperimental activity 
wa.^ particularly identified with the investi- 
gation of the fundamental physical charac- 
terisiicB of Mving tiss^ues when these are 
thrown into the active e.xcilatory state. 
In tlfis investigation, ■vvliich largely oocux>ied 
him for twenty-five years, ho devoted 
himseK to the precise determination of the 
comparatively small electrical changes 
presented by active tissues. The tissues 
selected inoluded plants like Diontea (Phil. 
Trans. 1877, 1882, and 1888), the heart 
{Journal of Physiology, 1880, 1883), muscle 
(ibid. 1895, and Proc. Roy. Sue. 1899), and 
the electrical OJ'gans of the skate (Journal of 
Physiology, 1SS8, 1889). Ho employed for 
this'pnrpoae a modified form of Lipx»mann’s 
capillary electrometer, which was brought 
to a state of gi'eat perfeotion in the O.xford 
laboratc^y. The value of his work in this 
field of research was recognised by his 


lieing chosen in 1877 for the second time 
to give the Croonian leoLiue at the Koyal 
Society on the cxcilalory ehange.s in the 
leaf of Dioiuea (Pioc. Roy. Soa. .\xv.), and 
hy the award of a royal medal in 1883 hy 
the Royal Society. In 1889 he was for the 
thirrl time selected by the society as Croonian 
lecturer, taldng a.s Iiis subject ‘ TJie Eelalion 
of Motion in Animals and Plants to the 
.Associated Elecliical Phentnnena ’ (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Ixv.). 

To large audiences throiigliout tlio country 
Burdon-iSanderson Irurxueiltly gave .sugges- 
tive addrassos, biological, ))hy.siologioal, and 
jiathologioal. lie was pre.9idcnt ol the 
biological section of the British Association 
at Newcastle in 1889, where ho delir-ered 
an address on ‘ Elementary Pi’obloms in 
Physiology.’ In 1893 he was president 
of the assoeiation at Nottingham, and 
in his irresidontial address ho set forth 
his intellectual attitude to the general 
nature of Iho physiological problems pre- 
sented hy the living organism. The most 
noteworthy of Ms addres.sps arc appended 
to the memoir enmmenoed by his widow 
and completed hy his ncphcAV and nieoc. 
Dr. J. S. Haldane and Miss E. S. Haldane 
(Oxford, 1911). 

Biirdon-Sanrlei'.son .served on tlireo im- 
portant royal commissions — on hospitals 
for infectious diseases in 1883, on the 
consumption oi tuhorouloiis meat and milk 
in 1891, and on the University of London 
in 1892. On 10 Aug. 1899 ho was created 
a baronet, hlany other Iroiiouvs fell to 
Mm, He was hon. LL.D. of Edinliurgh, 
lion. D.So. of Diibhn, corresponding mem- 
ber of tile Institute of Eranoo and of the 
Academy of Science, Berlin. After several 
months of increasing phy.sical wcakne.ss, 
lie died at Oxford on 23 Nov. 1905, and 
was buried at VVolvercote ocmetery. He 
married, on 9 Augu.st 1863, Ghetal, elde.st 
daughter of Ridley Hahn Herschell [q. v. ] 
and slater of Farver, afterwards Lord 
Herschell, lord chancellor [q. v. Suppl. 1). 
His widow survived him until 6 July 1909. 
He had no children, and the baronetcy 
becamo ostinct at his death. 

He bequeathed the sum of 20001, ‘ for 
the support of the pathological department 
of the University of O.xford and especially 
to provide for the expenses of research in 
pathology conducted in the said laboratory 
or elsewhere.’ Of fine presenoo and strik- 
ing features, Burdon-Sanderson had rare 
cliarm of manner. A portrait (1883) by the 
Hon. John Collier is in the lecture theatre 
of the Oxford Physiological Laboratory, 
and another by Charles Wellington Furso 
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(1901) is in tlifi hall of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. A marble bust by Hope Pinker is 
in the Oxford univt'i.sity museum. A pencil 
sketch was made by Rudolf Lehmann in 
1893 and a cartoon by USpy’ for ‘Vanity 
Pair’ in 1891. 

Burdon-Sandeison took part in the great 
modern advance in pathology. In physio- 
logy he wa.s an ackiiorvlodged master 
in Ilia omi somewhat recondite branch of 
ox)jeriment£il research ; he fomided an 
English school of exact experimental work, 
and initiated new methods of teaching. 
Always interested in the work of others, 
ho was a venerated leader to the younger 
generation of physiologists and patho- 
logists. The University of Oxford owes 
him a special debt of gratitude, as the 
virtual founder of her medical school. 

He edited in 1873 ‘Handbook for the 
Phy.sioIugical Laboratory,’ writing hhusclf 
on circulation, respiration. &o. He wrote 
on ‘Inflammation ’ in Holmes’ ‘System 
of Surgery’ (1883), on ‘Pover’ in .411bntt’s 
‘System of Medioine’ (189G), and many 
papers for the Royal Society’s Transactions 
and Prooeediuga (1877-1880) ; the ‘ Journal 
of Physiology ’ from 1880 to 1900 ; and 
‘ Reports of the British As&ooiation,’ 1872, 
1881, 1889, 1893. His address to the 
thirteenth International Medical Congress 
(Palis) on ‘ Cellular Pathology ’ appeared 
in the ‘ Lancet,’ 26 Aug, 1900. 

[Jlemoir of Sir J. Bui'doxi-Sauder.son, with 
a selection from hia paijsra and addresses, by 
Lady Burdoii-iSauderson, ,1. S. Haldane and 
E, S, Haldane, Oxford. 1911 ; Privy Council 
Rcjiorts, 1861 to 1870 j Burke’s Landed 
Gentry and Baronetaga ; Nature, Ixxiii. 
(1905-0); Brit. Med. Journal, 2 Dec. 190,5; 
Oxford Mag. 29 Nov. 1905 ; Proc. Boy. Sue. 
IxsLx. B, 1907.1 H S' 

BURN, ROBERT (1829-1904), scholar 
and archreologi.st, born at Kyimersley, 
Slu'opsliiro, on 22 Oct. 1829, was second 
son of Andrew Burn, rector of Kynnersley, 
by Ms second wife. His ekloi brotlror, 
George, fourth classic and chancellor’s 
medaihst at Cambridge hr 1851, was fellow 
of Trinity College. Robert entered Shrews- 
bin-y school uuder Benjamin Hall Kennedy 
[q. v.] in 1843 and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1849. He had remarkable skill 
in the writing of Latin hexameter verso. 
Ho was senior classic in 1862, and took 
a second class in natural soienoe in 1853. 
He was elected a fellow of Trinity in 1854, 
and spent the rest of his life at Cambridge. 
He was ordained deacon in 1860 and priest 
in 1862. Por many years he lectured on 
classical subjects ; from 1862 to 1872 he was 
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a tutor of Trinity, and discharged the duties 
of that office with oouspicuoua success. 
He vacated hia fellowsliip on his marriage 
in 1873, but was re-elected next year, and 
was also appointed prEelecior in Roman 
archaeology. 

Burn, who frequently vibilcd Rome and 
its neighbourhood during Ms vacations, 
was one of the first Englishmen to sUrdy the 
archicology of the city and the Campagna, 
and he published several important works 
dealing with it, viz.: 1. ‘Rome and the 
Campagna,’ Cambridge and London, 
1871 ; now edit. J 874. 2. ‘ Old Rome,’ 

an opilomo of the former work, 1880. 
3. ‘Roman Literature in Relation to Roman 
Art, ’1888. 4. ‘Ancient Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood,’ 1895. He received an honorary 
degree from Glasgow University in 1883. 

Burn was a distinguished athlete in his 
j’oiith and a good teiuiis player up 
to middle age ; ljut for the last twenty 
years of his life, though his intellectual 
interests w'ere nnal)atecl, ho was an invalid 
confined to a bath-chair. He died on 30 April 
1904 and was buried in St. Giles’s cemetery 
at Cambridge. There is a brass to his 
niomory in the ante-chapcl of Trinity 
College. 

Ho married in 1873 Augusta Sophia 
Prescott, a descendant of Oliver Cromwell; 
he left no issue. 

[Private iuformalion ; poi'.son.d Imowlcdgo.] 

.1. D. D. 

BURN-MURDOCH, JOHN (1852- 
1909), lieu tenant- colonel, bom at Edin- 
burgh on 17 June 1852, was eldest son of 
William Bum-Murdoch (1822-1878), M.D. 
JSdinburgh, second son of John Bum- 
Murdoch (1793-1862), of Gariinoaber, co. 
Perth. His mother rvas Jes-sle Cecilia, 
daughter of William Mack. The father’s 
younger brother, James M‘Gibhon Burn- 
Murdoch, was father of Colonel John 
Francis Burn-Murdoch, O.B., a distin- 
guished cavah-y officer. Educated at the 
Ediuburgh Academy, at Nice for a year, 
and afterward.s in London, Bum-Mnrdoch 
entered the royal engineers from Woolwich 
oil 2 May 1872. He served in the 
Afghan war of 1878-80, and was present 
in the engagement of Charasiab on 6 Oct. 
1879 and in the operations round Kabul 
in December 1879, ineludiiig the storming 
of the Asmai Heights, when he was severely 
wounded wMle employed in blowing up 
one of the Afghan forts (Haota, Second 
Afghan War, iii. 260). Ho was mentioned 
in despatches, 4 May 1880, and received the 
medal with two clasps. 

Bum-Murdooh took piart in the Egyptian 
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wai- of 1882 with the contingent from 
lurli.i under Major-general (Sir) Herbert 
Tavior Macplierson [rp v.]. Tho engineers 
u'eic commanded by Sir James Brorme, 
laiomi aa ‘ Blister Broinie ’ (1839-1890), and 
Biirn-Murdocli and (Sir) IVilliam Guslavus 
NiclioBon were tlie two field engiiietra. 
Reaching Bombay iiifh his companions 
on 6 Aug., Bimi-Murclocli aided Biowno 
in preparing all the ri'cpiisite material, 
and arrived at Suez, whcie they rep.aired 
tho roads, local canals, and iailnn,y.s. 
From Tsmailia they reached Kass.-e-sin on 
11 Sept., and vere pie.,ent at the battle of 
Td-ol-Kebii- on tho 13tb. Immediately 
aftcniaids Bnin-Miirdoch, with tho Tndinn 
force, pushed on for some thirty miles to 
Zagazig, and took a foremost part in seiz- 
ing tho railway there, and General Biowne 
sent a captured train back under Burn- 
Miirdooii to liel]J in tlio 72nd regiment, si.x 
miles off. Tho tirilliant seizure of Zagazig, 
in which Bnrn-Mnrdooh did nacful .service, 
dcpiived the rebels of command of the 
railway and facilitated the capture of Cairo. 
He was mentioned in despatches and 
received the modal with clasp, fifth class 
of the Medjidieli, and lihedive’s star. 

Burn-Murdooh was promoted captain on 
2 May 1884, major on 6 Aug. 1891, and 
liout.-ooloncl on I March 1900. Meanwhile 
ho served in India on the state railwa3's, 
and in 1893 became officer commanding 
engineer of .state railways and subse- 
flUPiitly was cliief engineer of the Southern 
Mabratta rnilway.'i. He retired on an 
Lidian pension on 28 May 1900. He died 
at Bridge of Leith Cottage, Bonne, Pertli- 
sluro, on .30 Jan. 1909, and ivas buried in 
Old Kilmaduoh burial ground. Ho married 
in August 1889 Maud (d. 1803), widow of 
William Forster. Burn-Murdocb left no 
issue. His wife had by her former husband 
three sons and a daughter. 

[Burke’s Landed Oontrv ; Hart’s Army 
List ; Official Army List ; W. Porter, History 
of tho Corps of Boy.il Engineers, 1889, ii. 
45, 66 ; J. J. McLeod Innea’s Life and Times , 
of Ge.noral Sir Jamas Browne, 1905, p. 22 ; 
Sir J, P. Maurice, Tho Campaign of 1882 in 
Egypt, 1908, p. 105 ; private information.] 

H. M. V. 

BtniHE, StB OWEN THDOB (1837- 
1909), major-genera.l, born at Plymouth on 
12 April 1837, was eleventh child in a 
family of nineteen children of the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Brume (1799-1865), M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by his wife 
Itnighlley Goodman (1805-1878), daughter 
of Captain Marriott, roj'ul horse guards 
(blue). Tho father resigned orders in the 
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Church of England in 1835 to join tho ‘ Holy 
Catholic Apostohe ClmreJi,’ founded by 
Edward L’ving [q. v.]. To that church his 
children adhered. Owen’s eldest brother 
was Col. Henry Burne, and another brother, 
Bouglaa (d. 1890), was manager of the 
bank of Bengal. 

Educated at homo by Ms father and at tho 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, Owen 
received a commission in the 20th Bast 
Devonshire leguneut (now tho Lane.aslnre 
fusiliers) on 15 May 1855. After some 
months at the depot at Parkhnrat, Islo of 
Wight, Burne joined his regiment in the 
Crimea, in charge of a draft of 200 recruits, 
on 3 Apiii 1856. Peace had just been pro- 
claimed in London, and he returned homo 
in July. After a year at Aldershot, ho 
embarked with Ms regiment for India to 
assist in the suppression of the mutiny. On 
the voyage he studied Hindustani to good 
purpose. 

On reaching Calcutta in November 1857 
the regiment wa.s ordered to Oudh to 
clear away the mutineers between Benares 
and Lucknow. Owing to his knowledge 
of Hindustani, Burne, who bad boon ap- 
pointed adjutant of his regiment, was made 
brigade-major to Brigadier Evelogh, com- 
manding a brigade in the 4th infantry 
division under Brigadier Eranlcs. His first 
brush with the rebels was on 19 Feb. 1868 at 
CInmda, where guns were captured. After 
some hard fighting his division joined Sir 
Colin Campbell’s army before Lucknow on 
4 March, and e.stablishcd itself in outworks 
near the iJilknsha on the outskirts of tho 
city, where it was exposed In a heavy fire. 
On 11 March Burne performed a feat of 
gallantry, for which ho ivas recommended 
without result for promotion and theVictoria 
Cross. Commimioation was interrujitod 
between tho right and left attacks, and 
Burne, who was sent to ascei’tain tho cause, 
found that the Kcpalose troops had retired 
in a panic from thoir iiitermediato position, 
which had been occupied by the enemjr ; 
after bringing them back to the front as 
best he could, he made in safety a most 
perilous return journey. On 14 March, 
when Fianks’s division attacked the 
Kaiaar Bagh and Imambara, tho keys of 
the enemy’s position, he w'aa brigade- 
major of tho column of attack, and was 
one of the first to get through tho gate 
of the Kaisar Bagh. Ho was actively en- 
gaged until Lucknow fell on 21 March. 
Promoted lieutenant on 10 April 1858, 
he continued on tho stall of Evelegh's 
brigade in tho vicinity of Lucknow, and 
was busy' in clearing the country round of 
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robcla in spite of sickness and tbo hot 
■weather. Later Bm'no re-joinod as adjiilant 
the 20th regiment, which took part -with 
a field force under Sir John Campbell in 
operations in Northern Oudh. He next 
acted a.s si.aii officer to a column under 
Brigadier Ilokheli in tho final operations 
ill Oudh under Sir James Hope Grant 
[q. V.] in 18o9. Several times mentioned 
in despatches, ho received the medal 'with 
clasp for Lucknow, and being promoted 
captain on 9 Aug. 1864, was made brevet- 
major for his services in tlic mutiny (Jan. 
1866). 

Meanwhile Burns’, s efficient 'work as 
adjutant, -while his regiment was quartered 
at Goudah, soma sixty miles from Lucknow, 
had greatly impressed Sir Hugh Rose, 
the commandor-in-ehief in India, who in- 
speeied tho regiment on 14 Deo. 1860. In 
the following " spring Ro.se unexpectedly 
appointed him, in spite of his junior rank, 
military secretary. The olioioe, though con- i 
firmed from home, caused friction between 
tho oommandci’-in-chiof there and Rose. 
As a result, at the end of 1862 Bume ro- 
.signed the po.st, licooming private secretary 
to Sir Hugh. In 1865 Burne wont with 
Sii’ Hugh to England, and when Rose took 
tho Irish command, ho became one of his 
aides-de-camp. Tor his aid in suppressing 
the Fenian conspiracy of 1867 Burne 
received the thanks of government. 

At the end of 1S6S ho returned to India 
as private secretary to Lord Mayo, the 
newly appointed governor-generai. Burne j 
not only was the confidential friend and 
companion of the irloeroy but was in com- 
plete political accord -with his views (see 
BukSe’s Ldtm on {lie Indian Admini- 
slraiimi of Lord Mayo, 1872). He was with 
his chief at the Andaman Islands on 6 Feb. 
1872, when the viceroy was assassinated. 
He remained at Calcutta as private secretary 
to Lord Napier and Ettrick, governor of 
Madras, who temporarily assumed the office 
of ■viceroy, hut left on the arrival of Lord 
Northbrook, the new -vicGroy, in May 1872, 
when tho five secretaries to the government 
of India, home, foreign, public works, 
finance, and oouimerce, presented him with 
a silver vase accompanied by a warmly 
appreciative letter. On 19 June 1872 Burne 
reported in person to Queen ‘V^iotoria at 
Osborne the details of Lord Mayo’s death, 
and was created O.S.I. 

In August he was appointed to the newly 
instituted post of political aide-de-camp to 
the d-oke of Argyll, seoretaiy of slate for 
India. The duties were to take charge of 
all native embassies and chiefs -yisiting 
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England, and to assist the India office 
gencially on native questions. In the 
summer of 1873 he took part in the enter- 
tainment of tho Shall of Persia. In 
April 1874 he became assistant secretary 
to the political and secret department of 
the India office, and being promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 16 July, ho succeeded 
Sir John Kaye [q. v.J as sooretaxy and head 
of tho political and secret department 
in October. In that capacity he was in 
continual porsional oonsultation with the 
marquia of Sali.sbury, secretary of state, 
on the Gentral Asian and the Afghanistan 
questions, 

in Apii! 1876 Burne arrived once more in 
India as private secretary for a two years’ 
term to the new viceroy. Lord Lytton [q. v.]. 
To Burne was largely due the success of 
the ceremonial proolaination at Delhi of 
Queen Victoria as Empress of India, which 
he described in the ‘ Asiatic Quarterly ’ 
(.January 1887), but Afghan policy -vvas 
among the principal matters which occupied 
his attention. When lio loft India in the 
beginning of 1878 Lytton wrote to him : 
‘ You have doiio for me, and been to me, 
all that one man could have done, or been.’ 
Oroated O.I.E. on 1 Jan. 1378, ho returned 
to tho India office in Fohrunry, was pro- 
moted K.C.S.I. in July 1879, and became 
colonel in the army. In 1880 ho ably 
negotiated with tho Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal a settlement highly satisfactory to 
the Indian exchequer, and the affairs of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh were placed under 
his supervision. In December 1886 ho 
joined the council of India, filling the vice- 
presidency in 1895 and 1896, and retiring 
on 31 Doc. 1896, when he -was made G.C.I.E. 
Ho had been promoted major-general in 
1889. 

Biu'ne had literary aptitude, and from 
1879 was a regular contributor to ‘ The 
Times ’ on Eastern questions and an occa- 
sional contributor to magazines. He -wrote 
‘ Clyde and Strn.thnairn ’ for tho Oxford 
aeries of ' Rulers of India ’ in 1891 ; and an 
autobiography entitled ‘Memories ’ (1907). 
He was a royal commissioner for numer- 
ona international exhibitions, ■ and was 
member of the international congress of 
hygiene add demography (1894). After his 
retirement from the India oflioe he husUy 
engaged in philanthropio, mercantile, and 
other public work, acting as ohairman of the 
council of the Society of Arts (1896-1897) 
and as member of the advisory committee 
of the board of trado (1903). He died after 
a long illness at his house in Suther- 
land Ayenue, Maida Vale, on 3 Feh. 1909. 
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He -v^aa bui'ictl military honouiN at 

CJln-istchuroh Priory, Hampshire. 

A portrait, painted by Mrs. Leslie Melville, 
is in the pn.s.ses&ion of the family. 

Sir Owen was twice married : (1) on 
20 Not. 1867, at Dublin, to Evclync, 
daughter of Eranois William Browne, 
fourth Baron Kihuaine ; she died on 
22 April 1878 ; (2) on 9 Ang. 1889, in 
London, to Lady Agnes Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Douglas, the nineteenth carl of 
Jlorton, who .survived him. By his fiivst wife 
Sir Owen loft tliiee sons, two of w'lioni 
joined the army and the other the navyr, 
and two daughters. 

[Kaye and MaUeson’o 11 (.story of the Indian 
Mutiny ; India Otlico Records ; The Times, 
L 9, and 10 Feb. 1909 ; Memories by Sir 0. T. 
Burnc, 1907 ; Lord Lytton’e Correspondence, 
ed. Lady Betty Balfour, 1309.] R. H. V. 

BURNS, DAWSON (1828-1909). tem- 
perance reformer, bom at Southwark on 
22 Jail. 1828, was younger son of Jabez 
Burns, D.D. (1805-1876), baptist minister of 
New Cliui'oli Street Chapel, Edgware Koad, 
for forty -one years, and a popular religious 
writer and temperance advocate from 1830. 
Hia molker was Jane, d,aughter of George 
Dawson of Keighley. At twelve Dawson 
Bums took the pledge and addressed the 
5''oung members of his father’s congregation 
in New Church Street. Ho rvroto ‘ A Plea 
for Youths’ Temperance Societies’ at the 
same age, held a public discussion soon after, 
and oontribuled avlieles to the ‘Weekly 
Temperance Journal ’ and the ‘ National 
Temperance Advocate,’ In Feb. 1845 lie 
became nssistant secretary to the National 
Temperance Society, and a year later joint 
secretary, besides conducting its montlily 
organ, the ‘ Temperance Chronicle.’ He 
wa.s official reporter of lire World’s Corr- 
vention held in August 1846, iir whiclr iris 
father took a prominent part. From 
September 1847 to 1800 he studied at the 
General Baptist College, then at Leicester, 
becoming pa.slor of the baptist chapel at 
Salford in September 186]. In 1853 he 
helped Nathaniel Card, a qnaker, to found 
in Manehestor the United Kingdom Alliance 
with a view to infliienoing the lioerrsmg law s. 
He was iir London in March 1863 as metro- 
politan superintendent, and was em’oUed | 
the sixth member on 1 June 1853. 

Kefsiding in North London, he worked ] 
enorgetioally for the cause with pen and 
speech. From March 1866 he wrote a 
‘London Letter’ for the ‘Alliance News ’ 
(weekly) and constantly published books 
and pamphlets. lie was made an hon. 
M.A. of Bates College, Maine, U.S.A., in I 


1869 and aflorwards D.D. Ho edited 
‘ Graham’s Annual Tempcraircc Guido ’ 
from 1867 to 1876. At his father’s death 
in 1870 he took over the pastorate of 
New Church Street Chapel, where he had 
lately assisted, but resigned it in 1881, 
to devote himself wholly to temxieraneo 
work. 

He reprosenied the Baplist New Cou- 
itexiorr at the centerrnial confereirce in 
America irr 1880, acted tis secretary to Iho 
Temperance Hosiiital opened irr 1881, and 
was jrresident of the A.ssooiation of General 
Baptists held at Norwich in tiro same year. 
Ho was active in promoting tenixieranoe 
logi.slntion, holding that the law should 
protect the public and not the Irciuor trade, 
in a series of annual Id torn to ‘ The Times ’ 
(]886-1909), oir the ‘National Drink Bill,’ 
ire showed a notable grasp of facts and 
statistics. Burns wa.s a director of tfie 
Liberator Building Society, which hi.s 
brother-in-law, Jabez Balfour, founded in 
1868 and of which Bulfour was oliairman. 
Owing to disapproval of the inorcaso of 
directors’ foe.s, Burns resigned before the 
society’s failure in October 1892. Subse- 
quently Balfour and other directors were 
convicted of fraud arid sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

Burns died at Battersea on 22 Aug. 1909, 
and was buried at Paddington. On 22 Doe. 
1853 he married Ceoile, only daughter of 
James and Clara Lucas Balfour [q. v,]. 
His wife di ed at Battersea on 27 March 1 897 ; 
of his five sons and a daughter, only two 
sons survived him. Burns wrote memoirs 
of hib wife and of his tlrird son, EnwABD 
Sw!;sST?B BrmN,s (1861-1886), wiio died on 
1 Marcli 1885 at Leopold villo, Stanley Pool, 
on the Lower Congo, after performing mnoli 
valuable exploring work for the Inter- 
national African Assnciatioii in the Congo 
district, opening up a new route towards 
the Niadi river, and oon.struoting oliarls 
(see Memorials, privately printed 1886; 
Stanuey’s Co7igo Free Stale, 1885, vol. ii. 
212, 225, 272, 274). 

Among Burns’s mnnerous publications 
are: I. ‘Mormonism E.xpo.sed,’ 1863. 
2. ‘Scripture Light on Intoxicating 
Liquors,’ 1859. 3. ‘ The Temperance Dic- 
tionary,’ Nos. 1-34, 1801. 4. (with F. R, 
Lees) ‘ The Temperance Bible Commentary,’ 
1868; other editions, 1872, 1876, 1380, 1894. 
5. ‘Statistics of the Liquor Traffic,’ 1872, 
0. ‘ Teniperanco Ballads,’ 1884, 7. ‘ Local 
Option,’ 1885, 3rd edit. 1890 ; new 
standard edit, 1909. 7. ‘ Temperance His- 
tory,’ 2 vols. 1889-91. 8. ‘ The Bible and 
Temperance Reform ; the Lees and Raper 
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?lemorial Lecture,’ 1906. 0. ‘ Country 

Walks and Temperance Talks,’ 1901. 

[Biima’s Tcjiiperani'o Dictionary, 18G1 ; 
l)ioftiapliiciiI sl;ctch aflixprl to Temperance 
Ballads, 18S-i ; (Iraliam’s Temperanoe Guide, 
1877, pp. 03-5 (c\ith irortrait) ; works above 
cited ; I'lie Time.s, 23 and 27 Aug. 1009.] 

C. 0-. S. 

BURROUGHS [afterwards Tbaiul- 
j3trEE0CGii.sj,f8iR FKEUElllCK WILLIAIM 
(1S31-1905), lieutenant-general, bom ou 
1 Feb. 1831, was elde.st of the seven olril- 
dren ol Major-general Frederick William 
Eiirroiighs {d. 1S79), of the Bengal army. 
His grandfather. Sir William Burroughs of 
Castle Bagshaw, co. Cavan, was advocate- 
general of Bengal under Marquis Cornwallis. 
His mother, Caroline {d. 1SG3), only daugh- 
ter of Captain Charles Adolphus Marie de 
Peyron, of the Bengal light cavalry, was 
grand-claughter of Chevalier Charles Adrien 
de Peyroii, who was killed in a duel in Paris 
in 1777 by the Comte do la Maruk. 

After education at Kensington grammar 
school, at Blackheath proprietary school, 
and in Switzerland, Burroughs was 
gazetted ensign in the 93rd higlilander.s 
on 31 March 1848. Promoted lieutenant 
on 23rd Sept. 1851, he became captain 
on 10 Nov. 1854 and major on 20 July 
1858. On Ilia twenty - first birthday 
(1 Feb. 1852) Burroughs succeeded to 
the Scottish estates of his grand-uncle, 
George Mhlliam Traill, of Viera, Orkney, 
and assumed the surname of Traill- 
Burroiighs. He served with the 93rd 
higlilanders under Sir Colin Campbell 
(afterwards Lord Clyde) [q, v.] tliroughout 
the Crimean war of 1854-5, and W'as 
present at the battle of the Alma and at 
Balaldava, when ho commanded the left 
centre company of his regiment, on which 
Kinglake bestowed the name of ‘ the thin 
red line ’ (Kistolaice, Invasion of the 
(Jrimm, v, 80). Burroughs took part in 
the expedition to Kortch and Yeiiildiale, 
the siege and fall of Sevastopol, and a-ssaidts 
of 18 June and 8 Sept. He was awarded 
for his services the modal with three 
clasps, the Turfci,sh medal, and the fifth 
class of the order of the Medjidieh. During 
the Indian Mutiny of 1 857-8 Burroughs was 
engaged again under Lord Oyda in the 
fighting that preceded the relief of Luck- 
now, in the .storming of the Sectmderabagh 
and of Shall Najaf. He was the first 
through the breach at the Seounderabagh, 
and with some dozen men overpowered the 
gate guard. For tliis service, in which he 
received a slight wound, he was recom- 
mended for, but was not awarded, the 
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Victoria Crois. For his subsequent con- 
duct at the battle ot Cawnpore on 6 Deo., 
and the pursuit to Seivii Ghat at the 
action of Khodagunge, the stoniiing of the 
Begum Kotec and the siege amreuptm-o 
of Lucloiow, Burroughb w.rs mentioned in 
despatclie.s, and reoen^ed a brevet majority 
(29 July 1858) and the medal with two 
clasps. The wounds ho received during 
the mutiny campaign disabled liim for two 
years, and it was not till ISGO that he 
rejoined his regiment. In 1802 he succeeded 
to the temporary command of the 93id 
higlilanders, which had lost two command- 
ing officers owing to an outbreak of cholera. 

He accompanied the Eusofzai field 
force, under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
[q. V. Suppl. II], in tho campaign against 
the Hindust.ani fanatics and other tribes on 
till' North-west frontier iu December 1863, 
and commanded the 93id higlilanders in 
the action at Ambek. He was mentioned 
in de.spatohcs {Lond. Gar. 19 March 1804) 
and received tho modal with clasp. 

Promoted lieutonant-eoloiiel on 10 Aug. 
1864, ho became full colonel ou 10 Aug. 1869. 
Retiring from the command of the 93rd 
highlanders in 1873, ho was promoted 
major-general on 10 March 1880 and iiou- 
tenaiit-gencral on 1 July 1881. fn 1004 
he was transferred from the colonelcy of 
the Royal Warwioli.shire regiment, which 
ho had held since 1897, to that of tho 
Argyll and Sutherland liighlander.5. He 
was appointed C.B. on 24 May 1873 and 
K.C.B. hr 1904. He died in London ou 
9 April 1905 and was buried at Brompton. 
Hia seat was Trumland House, Island of 
Bousay, Orkney, and he was vioe-lieutenant 
of Orkney and Shetland. On 4 June 1870 ho 
married Eliza D’Oyly, youngest daughter 
of Colonel William Goddes, O.B., Bengal 
horse artillery, J.P. and D.L. of Midlothian 
(d. 1879), by Emma, daughter of Edward 
D’Oyly, of Zion Hill, yorkshire ; he had no 
issue. 

[Tho Thin Red Line, the regimental paper 
of 93rd Sutherland Highlander.s, May 1005 ; 
Kaye and Malleaon, History of tho Indian 
Mutiny, 1889, iv. 129 ; W. H. Paget, A Record 
of tho Expeditious against tlie North-West 
Frontier Tribes, reviseclbyA. H. Mason, 1884, 
150 ; P. Groves, History of the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders, 180.5 ,; W. Miuiro, Roiiaiiii.soencea of 
Service with tho DSrd Sutherland Highlanders, 
1883 ; Burhels Landed Gentry ; Walford’a 
Ceunty Families ; Hart’s Army List and 
Official Army List.] H. M. V. 

BHBROVFS, MONTAGU (1819-1905), 
Chichele professor of modern history at 
Oxford, born at Hadley, Middlesex, on 

T 
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27 Oct. 1819, was third son o£ lieutenant- 
general Montagu l!urrov\a (1775-1848), by 
his \i ilo Mary Anne faftord, eldest daughter 
of Jo.'ieph Lai'com, captain It.N., and sister 
of Sir Thoiuas Ai,skew Larcom [q. v.J. 
Amongst the live other sons were the 
Ilcv. 11. W. Burrows, canon ol Rochester, 
and jUajor-geiieral A. O. Bunows. The 
grandlatlier, John Burrows (1723-1786), 
the pluralist inouiubont oi tbe livings of 
Hadley in iSIiddlosex, vSt. Cleineut Danes 
in London, and Clui = t Cbiirob in ,Soutb- 
vark, preached to Dr. Johnson at St. 
Uleinent Danes and .stood high io the 
obtimation of litotary ladies, iuchulmg 
Hannah More and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu; 
the latter, an intimste friend, stood god- 
mother to his eldest son, Montagu, fatlier 
of the Chichele professor. 

Tho younger Montagu entered the Royal 
Naval tlollogo as a cadet in August 1832. 
Two years later, in October 1834, at tbe 
ago of tilteon he joined the Andromache as 
a luidsbipiuan and passed through tho 
college aa a mate in 18-42. During his period 
of aotivQ service (1834-46) on this and 
other ships ha -was present at one engage- 
ment of impiortanoe, the bombardment of 
Acre, in November 1840, wiiieli brought 
Mehemet Ali, the robollious I’asha of Egypt, 
to terms. Eor this he received the EugUsh 
and Turldsh medals and clasp. Eor the 
rest oi his time at sea ho was engaged 
under (Sir) Eeury Ducie Chads [q. v.J m 
suppressing piracy in the Straits f-ottlo- 
meut.s and slavers on the west coast of 
Africa. 

In November 1840 he was appointed 
gunnery lieutenant on the training-ship 
Ex-ccllent, and in 1852 he became com- 
mander. Lninedialely on his promotion 
he resolved to study at Oxford, till he 
should be called to notivo service. He had 
married in 1849, and early in 1853 entered 
Magdalen Hall, one of tho few societies 
that then admitted married men. Rapidly 
passing responsiona and jtass moderations, 
he was loft undisturbed by the Crimean war, 
for owing to a mistake Ms acceptance 
of a post, w'hich had been offered him, 
came too late. In Michaelmas term, 18.56, 
he was placed in the first class of litcrm 
humaniorea, and after little more than 
four months’ further reading took a first 
class in the newly created honour school of 
law and modern history (Easter term, 
1867). Of the professors’ lectures in his 
undergraduate days Burrows spoke with 
praise, more especially of those of Mansel 
for logic and classical philosophy, Rawlin- 
son for ancient history. Wall for logic, and 


Wilson for modoru pihilosophy. The oolloge 
tutors proved in Ms opinion iiicompeteut, 
and he mainly depended on private tuition. 

After graduating, Burrows engaged with 
much success in private toaoliing, mainly in 
law and modem history. In 1860 he pub- 
lished ‘ Ba.ss and Class,’ a uselul handbook 
to all the Oxiord schools (3rd edit. 1860). 
In 1862 ho became a retired post-captain, 
and gave up tho navy. His .shoitsighted- 
ness and slight doaliicss would have seri- 
ously interiored with liis elleotivenes,s a.s a 
captain of a ship. 

At Oxford he attached himself to the 
paily of moderate churchmen and political 
conservatives, and was always active in both 
church and political allair, s. He contributed 
to tbe ‘ Guardian ’ till that paper adopted 
views too high tor him in church matters 
and too liberal in politics. Afterwards he 
started now papers to ouforoe his views, 
tlie ‘ Church and State Review ’ in 1861 
and the ‘ Churolunan ’ in 1860, both of 
W'hich soon iailed. Ho was an original 
member of tho English Church Union, 
acting a.s chairman of tho Oxford branch 
tdl 1860, when its ‘ ritualistic ’ tendencies 
led him to retire ; he was secretary to the 
Oxford branch of tho Universitios’ Mission 
to Central Africa on its foundation in 
1859, and acted as joint secretary of the 
Church Congress, which held its second 
meeting at Oxiord in 1802. He materially 
assisted in the building, during tho same 
year, of SS. Philip ami James’ church in 
North Oxford. Later he actively fought 
the cause of church denominational schools 
in Oxford, was for many years president 
of the Church Schools Managers and 
Teachers Association, and had much to do 
with the estabh-slimont of tho Oxford 
diocesau conference. Ho wa.s a member 
of the committee wMoh founded Keble 
College in 1870. 

Meanwhile in 1862 Burrows was elected 
to the Chichele professoraMp of modern 
Matory, which had been founded by the 
royal commission of 1852. His election 
was a surprise to himself and others. 
Stubbs, Ifreeman, and Froude, all three 
destined eventually to hold the chair of 
regius professor of modern history, and 
Pearson, tho author of a ‘ History of 
Medieval England,’ were among the candi- 
dates. Three of tho fivo oleotors were 
liberals. But Ms candidature was warmly 
supported by Samuel Wilberforoo, bishop of 
Oxford, and apparently by Gladstone, who 
was still burgess lor the University of 
Oxford. The school of law and modern 
history was new ; none of the other more 
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formidable candidates had had any experi- 
ence of teaching, and Burrows’s reputation 
as a teacher and aa the author of ‘Pass 
and Class ’ carried weight. Thus, probably 
for tbe tii'sl time in the annala of Oxford, 
a naval officer sat in a professorial chair. 
Three years later Burrows was elected a 
fellow of All Souls College. As prolesaor. 
Burrows lectured with exemplary regularity, 
but the attendance of undergraduates some- 
what fell ofl as college lectures improved 
and the exigencies of the examination 
sy.stem increased. 

Burrows published several courses of 
lectures, contributed to the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
and made some reputation as an historical 
writer. Of his books the most important 
were : ‘ The Worthies of All Souls ’ (1874) ; 

‘ The Cinque Ports ’ {188S ; 4th edit. 
1895) ; and ‘ The History of the Brocas 
Pamily of Beanrepaha and Roche Court ’ 
(1886), with which hi.s wife’s family was 
connected. In writing the last woi'k he 
studied the (ja.sooti rolls, and was created 
Offioier de I’instruotion publique by tbe 
French government for the help he gave in 
inducing the English government to co- 
operaie with them in publi.sliing these rolls 
in 1886. Moaiiwhilo, he examined in the 
school of law and modern history in 1867-S, 
and was chairman of the modem history 
board from Jamiacy 1880 to March 1803. 
In earlier years he had served on the 
Oxford extension oommittoo wbioh led to 
the foundation of the society of non- 
oollegiate students in 1808. Owing to 
increasing deafness he transferred his pro- 
fosaorial work to a deputy in the summer 
of 1900, but took as active an interest as 
ever in university, college, and city afiairs 
until his death at Oxford on 10 July 1906. 
Burrows manied on 13 ileptember 1849 
Mary Anna {d. 3 June 1906), third daughter 
of fcJir James Whalley Smytlie Gardiner, 
thii'd baronet, of Roche Court, Fareham, 
a descendant of the Brocas family. Of six 
ohildieu three sous .survived lum. His 
eldest son, Edward Henry Burrows, born in 
1851, was inspector of schools until his death 
in 1910. A pastel by Miss Nelly Errehsen 
is in the possession of his son, Mr. S. M. 
Burrows, at 9 Norharn Gardens, Oxford. 

Besides the works mentioned Buriwa 
published : 1. ‘ The Relations of Church, 
and State, historically considered,’ 1866. 
2. ‘Memoir of Admiral Sir Henry Huoie 
Chads, K.O.B.,’ 1869. 3, ‘ Constitutional 
Progress,’ 1869 ; 2nd edit. 1872. 4. ‘ Parlia- 
ment and the Church of England,’ 1875. 
5. ‘ Imperial England,’ 1880. 6. ‘ Wiolif’s 
Place in History,’ 1882; 2nd edit. 1884. 


7. ‘ The Life of Lord Hawke,’ 1883 ; 3rd edit. 
1904. 8. ‘ G'ommeutarie.5 on the History of 
Great Britain,’ 1893. 0. ‘ llistoiy of the 

Foreign Policy of Great Britain,’ 1895. 
10. ‘ The Hiotory ol the Family ot Burrows 
of Sydenham and Long Crendon ’ (printed 
for private circulation), 1877. 11. ‘ The 
Families of Larcom, HoUi.s, and McKinley,’ 
1883, He edited vols. ii. and iii. ot ‘ Collec- 
tanea ’ (Oxford Hibtoiicnl Society), 1890, 
1896 ; and wrote a few articles lor this 
Dictionary. Ho wa.? English coireapondent 
of the ‘American Churchman,’ the organ 
of the American episcopal church. 

[Hiatoiy of the P.iiuily of Burrows, by 
MonUgu Buri'ows, printed for private oir- 
oulatioii; the Autobiography of Montagu 
Burrows, edited by his son, S. M. Burrows, 
1908; personal kiiowlerlge.') A. H. J. 

BURTON, first Loed. [See Bass, Sir 
MicuABt. AR'tnuB (1837-1909).] 

BUSHELL, STEPHEN WOOTTON 
(1841r-190S), physician and Chinese archie- 
ologist, born at iiis father’s house 011 
28 July 18L1, was third son of William 
Bushell" of the Moat, Ash-next-Sandwich, 
Kent, by his wife Sarah Francis Wuottim. 
After education at Tunbridge Wells school 
and Grange Court, Clngwoll, he studied 
medicine at Guy’s Hospital, and in 1866 
graduated as M.B. of the University of 
London, where he won a scholarship and 
the gold medal in organic chemistry in 
1804, a scholarship in biology and first-class 
honours in geology and palssoutology in 
1866, and first-class honours in medicine 
and gold medal in forensic medicine in 1866, 
Appointed house surgeon at Guy’s Hospital 
in 1866, and resident medical officer to 
Bethlehem Royal Hospital in 1867, he in 
1808 went out to Peking to fill the post 
of physician to the Brittsh legation thei'e. 
He retired owing to ifi-hcalth in 1900. The 
services which he rendered to the Tsungli 
Yamen and other Chinese government 
departments received formal acknowledge- 
ment in 1894. In 1897 he was created 
C.M.G. On returning to England be 
devoted himself to the study of Ghine.se 
art and archccology. Ho died on 19 Kept. 
1908 at his residence, Bavenaholt, Hai'row- 
oii-tho-Hill. He married in 1874 Florence, 
daughter of Dr. R. N. B. Mathews, of 
Bickley, Kent, and loft one son, 

Bushell won general recognition as the 
highest authority in his day on Chinese 
ceramics. He brought to hear upon the 
subject scientific training and practical 
oonnoissaurship as weU as an adequate 
knowledge of the Chinese language, which 
enabled him to study, and in many oases to 
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publisli ill tfauslation, the best Chinese 
works on the arts and haudioraUs. lie 
himself formed oxtousivo oollectioiis of 
(Jhiuese porcelain, pottery, coins and books, 
and ivas a frequent contributor to the 
journals of the Royal Asiatic iSociety and 
of the Royal NuniiHinatic iSocioty, of which 
he joined the councils. He was also a 
corresponding member of the Zoological 
and Numismatic Rocieliea of Vienna. 

Hi.s ohiol rvoi'ks arc : 1. ‘ Oriental 

Ceramic Art,’ being a description of tlio 
W. T. lValler.s collection in Baltimore, 
published in ten richly illustrated volumes 
in 1897, followed by a separate edition of 
the text in 1899 ; though thi.s work might 
be supplemented in regard to the earlier 
wares, it remains the classic on Cliineso 
wares of tlie Ming and Gh'ing dynasties. 
2. ‘Chinese Art’ (Victoria and Albert 
Museum Handbook), 1901, 2 vois., dealing 
briefly with all branche.s of Chinese art ; 
a valuable work, and Ml of information, 
though necessarily summary in its treat- 
ment of controversial points. 3. ‘ Porce- 
lain of Diiloront Dynasties,’ 1908, a repro- 
duction witli translation of a sixteenth- 
century Chinese ooLlector’s album with 
coloured illustrations ; the original by 
Hsiang Yiian-plon, was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fires in 1 887, and the illustra- 
tion.s in Dr. Bu.shcll’s pubheation arc taken 
from a copy of the original and arc con.se- 
cpiently of uncertain value; of the text, 
which is of great interest, a translation 
had been previously published by Birshell 
in ‘ Clunuse Porcelain hefoto the Present 
Dynasty’ in the ‘Journal of the Poldng 
Oriental Society’ in 1880. 4. ‘Chinese 

Pottery and Porcehain, ijoing a Uunslation 
of the T‘ao Shuo,’ prepared in 1891, and 
published posthninonsly in 1910, an ex- 
tremely valuable work, ranking with (and 
in many points above) Stanislas Julion’s 
tran.slation of the ‘ Cliing-te-chen T‘ao 
Lu’ (1866). The ‘T‘ao Shuo’ itself ranks 
higher as a Chinese work on porcelain than 
the ‘ T‘ao Lu,’ and Bushell’s translation, 
though not as precise as Julien’s, is made 
with a practical knowledge of the subject 
which Jiilien did not po.ssesB. 6. ‘ Jade 
ill China’ (1900), an illustrated work on 
the Bishop collection, including trairslations 
of the ‘ Yu iShuo ’ (discussion of Jade) by 
T'ang Jung-tso, and of the ‘ Yii tso t‘ou ’ 
(illustrations of the manufacture of jade) 
by Li Shih-ohir'a-n. 

Bushell also edited Cosmo Monkhonse’a 
book on ‘ Oliinese Porcelain ’ in 1901 ; and 
with W. M. Laffan prepared the catalogue 
of Die Morgan oolleotioii o E Chine, sa porcelain 
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in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(1907). 

[Royal A.siatic Sec. Journal, 11109, p. 239; 
Ulio’a Who, 1908 ; Brit. AIus. Cal. ; private 
iiifoi'iuation.J R. L. K, 

BUSK, RACHEL HARRIETTS (1831- 
1907), ivritcr on folk-lore, born in 1831, 
in Loudon, ivns the youngest of five 
dauglilcrs of Hans Busk the older [q. v.] 
by his wife Maria, daughter of Joseph 
Green. An older sister iva.s Mrs. Julia 
(Pitt) Byrne [rp v.], and Hans Busk the 
younger [q. v.'| ivas tlio cldor of her two 
brothers. Jliss Busk was ivcU educated 
by her fatlier, and from an early age .slie 
spent much Lime in foreign travel, becoming 
an excellent lingui.st. Brought up as a 
protostant, she joined the Roman catliolic 
church in 1858, and her example was fol- 
lowed subsequently by her fom sisters 
and younger hrothuv. She lived much at 
Rome from 1862 onwards, and gained an 
intimate knowledge of the city and of 
society i,hero in days of papal iudopend- 
oiico. Her wide .sympatliies gave her a 
wide circle of friends, among them Cardinal 
Giacobino Peooi, allerwards’Pojiu Leo NIII 
(in 1878). In 1867 and 1868 she con- 
tributed a series of letters to tliu 
‘ Westminster Gazette ’ (a weekly Roman 
oatliolic paper that ran from February 
1859 till April 1879) on Roman politic, s 
and society, some of whicii wore re- 
printed in 1870 in a volume entitled 
‘ Contemporary Annals of Romo, Notes 
Political, Aroliinological and Social, with 
a Preface by Monaignor Capel.’ Travelling 
in outlying parts of Itaty, Spain, and 
Austria, Miss Busk specially interested 
herself in folk-lore, oolleoting thousands of 
folk-tales and .songs by word of mouth 
from the people. She publishod anony- 
mously ‘ Patrafias or Spanish Stories ’ 
(1870) ; ‘ Household Stories from the Land 
of Hofor, or Popular Myths of Tirol ’ 
(1871) ; and ‘ Sagas from the Far East : 
Kahnouk and Mongol Tales ’ (1873). Under 
her own name she issued ‘ The Folk-lure of 
Rome’ (1874); ‘ The Valley.s of Tirol’ (1874) ; 
and ‘The Folk-Songs of Italy’ (1887); a 
well-edited selection, giving a specimen 
from each province with a lino-for-linc 
translation and notes. In 1898 she edited 
and pubJislied in 2 vols. her sister Mrs. 
Pitt Byrne’s ‘ Social Hours with Colohrities.’ 
She thed at Members’ Mansions, West- 
minster, on 1 March 1907, and was buried in 
the family vault at Frant, near Timbridge 
Webs. 

[The Times, 8 March 1907 j Brit. Mus. Cat.l 

E. L. 
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BUTCHEK, >SAiIUEL HENRY (1850- 
1910), hcliolar and man of letters, was born 
in Dublin on 16 April 1850. His father, 
Samuel Butcher [q. v.J, naa then professor 
of ecolesiastical liiatory in Trinity College. 
His mother was Jl.ary Leahy, a member of 
a Kc rry family. His carlj' years were spent 
in Dublin, or at Ballymoiic}!-, co. Cork, 
where his father held a college living, and 
after 1S66, vhen his lather became bishop 
of Meatli, at Aidliracoan, near Niivan. 
His only brotlicr, John George (b. 1853), 
is now a K.G. and M.P. for the city of 
York. His eldest si.stcr. Elizabeth, became 
Lady Monteaglo (cl. 1908). He bad three 
j-oiniger sisters — ^Mary Erance.s (Mis. G. \V. 
i’rotbero), Augusta (Mrs. Clmrlca Crauley. 
d. 1899), and Eleanor, nho died unmarried 
in ISQt. Butcher was educated at homo 
till the age of fouiieen, when he neiit to 
Marlborough. His pzopi'es.s u as rapid. In 
1805 he non a senior soholai'ship. He also 
carried off many prizes for Latin and 
Greek composition, and ultimately became 
senior proteot. Tn later life he often 
acknowledged the debt he owed to the 
teaching of Geoige Gi'aiiville Bradley 
[q.v. .Siippb IT], then licachnastcr. lie also 
showed kecniie.s.s in games, uaa a fair 
cricketer, and became cajitaiii of football. 
In 1869 he non an open aoliolaivship for 
classics at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
began i'e.sidoiice at the univor.sitj’ in the 
autumn of that year. His undergraduate 
career at Cambridge was one of unbroken 
aiiooess. In 1870 he won the Bell echolar- 
ship, in 1871 the AVaddington .soholarsliip, 
in 1871 and 1872 the Powia medal. In 
1873 he graduated as senior olassic, and 
was awarded a chancellor’s medal. As an 
undergraduate he was the coiitro of a 
brilliant group of friends, and a nicinber 
of the select society kiiomi as * The 
Apostles.’ Ill 1874 be was elected to a 
fclIow.slup at Trinity. 

Shortly after taking his degree he accepted 
from Dr. Hornby the offer of an assi&tant- 
mastensliip at Eton, and remained there 
for a year (1873-4). He then returned 
to Cambridge, and took up the post of 
lecturer in classics at his oivn college. 
There he might have remained, but for 
his engagement in 1876 to Rose, youngest 
daughter of Archbishoi) Trench [q. v.]. 
Under the existing statutes, a fellowship 
'was forfeited by marriage. In this dilemma 
Dr. Bradley, then Master of University 
College, Oxford, offered him a tutorship 
at University, to the tenure of which a 
‘ married ’ fellowship was attached. Ho 
therefore migrated to Oxford, and in 1876 


married. At Oxford bis teacliiiig rapidly 
made its mark. His scliDlarship, at once 
brilliant and solid, his c-iilhusiasm for the 
classics, bis interest in the mattt'r as well 
as the language of his authors, made bis 
lectures both nttraolive and protitable. 
Among his pupils were J. AV. Mackail, 
(.Sir) Cecil Spring-Rice, and other iiieii u ho 
later won di.s(iiictien in various lines, and 
to whom he was a friend as well as a teacher. 
A university commissioii uas appointed 
in 1877, and Butcher gained an acquaint- 
ance with academical problems which was 
highly useful to him in later years. In 
the promotion of female education he 
showed an activm interest, and he w'aa 
honorary socrelary to tho council of the 
association for the higher education of 
women at Oxford (1879-82). Ho also 
began to distingui-sb himself as an author. 
In 1879 be publhlierl, with Mr. Andrew 
Lang, a traiislation of the ‘ Odyssey,’ which 
wa.s at once recognised as tho most suc- 
cessful prose reproduction of tho original 
that had yet appeared. It combines great 
literarj' charm with delicate fe-eliiig for the 
subtleties of Greek; it is correct without 
being sl,'ivi-.li ; and ha.s just enough archaic 
flavour, without an affootation of archaism. 
In the same year Butcher published an 
admirable little book on Demosthenes, which 
gives, in bricl oomp.a.ss, the political con- 
ditiona of the day and the peculiar methods 
and excellences of tho orator’s rhetoric. 

These works, and his growing reputation 
as a scholar and a teacher, procured for 
him, in 1882, his ajipointmont to tho chair 
of Greek in tho University of Edhiburgh, 
rendered vacant by tho retirement of Pro- 
fos-sor BlacJrie [q. v^. Suppl. I], He met at 
first some opposition ns a southerner ; but 
the charm of hi.s character and the ability 
of bis teaching soon overcame all obstacles. 
Popular among his students, with whom 
ho was on much more intimate terms than 
is ii.sual ill .Scottish imHersities, he speedily 
gained a leading rank in tho Rcnatus. In 
1889 the iScotti.sli iiniver.sitios bill became 
law : and a royal commi.saion was nomi- 
nated to draw up new statutes and reform 
the whole academical system in Scotland. 
The chairman of the commission was Lord 
Kinnear ; and Butcher was chosen to 
represent the professorial body. The 
work of the commi.3sion, which was an 
executive and not merely (as usual) an 
advisory body, was peculiarly difficult and 
onerous, for two reasons. In the first 
place, the duty of tho commissioners was 
to draw up for all the four Scottish uni- 
versities not only statutes but ordinances 
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or roOTUtioii'?. In the second place, Uic 
Gonslif,uUona of the four universities had 
to he harmonised and, so far as possible, 
math' idontioal. Tins laborious task lasted 
nearly? eleven years, during which the 
commission held 251 meetings. Its general 
report was not issued until April 1900 
It was gerieralljr recognised by the com- 
missioners and by the academical body 
that Butcher’s wide experience and varied 
culture, his industry, tact, and temper, 
were of tho greatest value in determining 
the principles and working out the multi 
tudinotts details of a beneficent and far- 
reaching reform. 

Meanwhile Butcher not only continued to 
discharge his profe.ssnrial duties rvith energy 
and ,sucec.ss but took an active part in 
Edinburgh society ; and his house, graced 
by tho social gifts and conversational 
powers of hi.s ivife, became a brilliant 
social centre. .4mong his closest friends 
wore Profcs.sor and Mrs. W. Sohar (el. 
Mrs. Sellar’s Raanllectiom, passim). In 
1891 Butcher published a volume of assays 
and addresses, entitled ‘ Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius,’ mostly written or 
delivered during Ilia residence in Edin- 
burgh. The.so essays .sot forth, lucidly and 
attractively, the nature of tho Greek mind, 
m some of its moat striking and im- 
portant aspects. Erom the point of 
view' of scholarship, the most notable 
essay in iho volume i.s that which analyses 
Aristotle’s conception of fine art and 
poetry. Tlris essay was the germ out of 
which grew Biitohcr’s most important 
work, ‘ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art’ {1895). It contains a critical 
text and translation of the ‘ Poetics,’ 
with a commentary which analyses and 
judges Aristotle’s vieivs on poetry and 
art, in tho light of modem philosophy 
and achievement.^ 

It was during his residence in Edinburgh 
that Butcher was finst drawn into active 
connection -with politics. The quo.stion of 
home rule became pressing, and he threw 
himself with decision and energy into the 
conflict. A man of liberal views but strong 
conservative instincts, he at once took a 
leading share in organising the unionist 
party in Edinburgh. _ Six years later, 
when, with Gladstone's return to power 
in 1892, the danger of home rule re- 
appeared, he actively promoted the eloo- 
tion of his friend Lord Wolmer (now second 
earl of Selbomel for West Edinburgh. 
In these contests he first showed his capacity 
for pohtios, and at once tested and improved 
his powets of speech. 


In 1902 Mrs. Butcher died after a brief 
illness. This event loosened the ties whioh 
bound him to Edinburgh ; and, having 
held his professorship long enough to earn 
a pension, he resigned in tho following 
year. At a farewell dinner in January 1904 
Mr. Arthur Balfour pre.sidcd. and m.any 
Bpocohes, made by disfinguished persons, 
testified to the o.stecm and affection which 
he had won. He removed to London, takhig 
a house (No. 0) in Tavi.stook Square, where 
ho passed the remainder of his life. In 1904 
ho accepted an invitation to lecture at 
Harvard University and elsewhere in the 
United States. Some of his addrc.sa03 he 
subsequently published in a volume entitled 
‘ Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects ’ 
(1904), a sort of sequel to ‘ Some Aspecls of 
tho Greek Genius.’ Such leisure for literary 
work as Butcher sub.scquently enjoyed ho 
spent on a critical edition of the speeches 
of Dsmoslhones, two volumes of which 
were pulfilshed (1003, 1007), and in oorreot- 
itig and improving suooes.sivo editions of the 
‘ Poetics.’ 

Before leaving Edinburgh he had been 
nominated a member of the Boyal Com- 
mission on Univer.sity Education in Ii'oland 
(1901), of whioh Lord Robertson was 
chairman. In its discussions Butcher took 
a prominent paid. Belioidng in the justice 
of the catholic demands, ho aimed at 
.satisfying the catholic authorities, without 
infringing the independence of Trinity 
College. Tic therefore aided the chairman 
in o.vcluding that foundation from Iho 
discussion, while doing his utmost to elicit 
the exact views of o.atholio w'itnc,s.scs as to 
the extent of ecclesiastical control whioh 
they considered advisable. He also endea- 
voured lo secure the attendance of the 
students of Maynooth in the now university. 
When, in 1903, the report appeared, it wa.s 
found to be accompanied by eight ‘ reserva- 
tions ’ : and the chairman himself dissented 
from tho scheme. The report, therefore, 
produced no re.sult. 

Another royal commission was appointed 
to deal with tho same subject in June 1906. 
Sir Erlward Fry was chairman. Butcher 
was tho only person who served on both this 
and the former commission. This time, 
Trinity College was expressly inohided in 
the purview of tho commissioners, and its 
financial and other conditions were carefully 
examined ; but in their re])ort (January 
1907) the commissioners declared that, in 
their opinion, it was impossible to make that 
foundation available for tho higher educa- 
tion of catholics. They therefore tecom- 
mendod the establishment in Uublin of a 
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Bepai'nte rol!e«c. When Mr. Birrell’s liiU 
for the erpation of a nerv nniverUty wa? 
inU’odiieofl in parliament (31 March 1908), 
Butcher opposed the granting of indefinite 
jDowera of affiliation to the .senate, but in 
vain. Although the scheme difteicd in 
mnnv ways from what he desired, he 
aooeptpfl a place in the senate of the new 
universitj'. and theneefonvard took an 
active part in ihs proeoedings. 

In 1906, on the death of liis old friend 
Sir Richard Jebb [q. v. Suppl. H], 
Butcher was chosen in his place to repre- 
sent the University of Cambridge in 
parliament. Hia fii'nt speech was made 
on the Irish nniveraity bill, and pi’oduoed 
a marked effect. It was an impa''.sioncd 
appeal to anb dilute for the o.visting royal 
university a real teaching univensily where 
the oatholio Irish layman could obtain 
the cducalion ho desired. H'"' spoke in the 
House of Ooinmon.s comparatively seldom, 
and confined bnnself ebiefiy to ednea- 
tional and Irish quo.stion.s ; hut he always 
displayed mastery of his subject, and 
the elegance and luoidity of liis language, 
his clear voice and conciliatory manner, 
combined with deep feeling and evident 
ainocrity of purpose, gained him a notable 
position. 

In olhor directions also the last years of 
his life were full of a otivity. In 1 903 lie had 
been one of the ))rincipal Eounder.s of the 
English Classical Association. He acted as 
chairman of its council from that date on- 
wnTd.s, and as president in 1907. He was 
specially instrumental in bringing about, 
through the agency of the as.sooiation, a 
reform in the pronuncialion of Latin which 
is now generally accepted in this country. 
Of the Irish Olas.sioal Association lie was 
also the first president. Ho was a promi- 
nent member of the Hellenic Society and 
of the committee for the British school 
at Athens. He opposed the abolition of 
compulsory Gicek at the older miiveisities, 
but was willing to make certain concessions 
in favour of students speoiali.sing in other 
.subjeots. When the British Academy was 
founded in 1902 he was one of its original 
members, and became its president in 1909. 
In July 1908 he was appointed a trustee of 
the British Museum, and six months later bo- 
eanie a member of the standing committee. 
On educational questions and appointments 
he was continually consulted, general 
confidence being placed in his judgment. 
Honours Ml thick upon him. He received 
honorary degrees from the universities of 
Oxford, Dublin, St. ilndrews, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Harvard, He 
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W'as a corresponding member of the Ameri- 
can Aeaclemv. He received fioni tho 
King oi Greece, in 1910, the Older of the 
Eedecmer, He was an honoiaiy fellow 
both of University CollE'ae, O'-foid, and of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The multifarious labours in which he was 
engaged told eventually upon hks health. 
Although naturail}' somcwdiat delicate in 
constitution, he generally boio nil tho 
ajipearanee of a health}' man. He spent 
the summer vacation of 1910 at Daneg- 
tort, near Kilhiriicy, on a little property 
inherited from his father, wdiere he loved 
to spend his holidays among liis own people. 
His last puhlio appearance was at the 
dinner in colebr.ation of the completion of 
the eleventh edition of the ‘ Enoyelopaidia 
Britanuica’ on 21 Oot. 1910, Shortly after- 
wards he had an attack of interniil hamior- 
ihage, w'hich led to 6uft'u=ion of blood on 
the brain. Ho died without issue in a 
musing home in London on 29 Deo. 1910, 
and w.aa buried in the Doan eemetery, 
Edinburgh, by the side of hi.g wife. 

Of middle height, wmll but rather slightly 
built, Butcher was remarkably handsome, 
Hi.s eyes were large, of a deep brown, and very 
brilliant. His hair was black and abiindimt, 
slightly grizzled towards the end of his life. 
His conversation was fluent, vivacious and 
energetic, but playful as well as vigorous, 
argumentative on occasion, but never 
overbearing. Generous to of hors, ho was 
capable of fiery indignation against public 
or private, wrongs. Withal he had a strong 
sense of humour, delighting ospeoially in the 
sometimes unconscious wit of his country- 
men. Hia character, like Ms de.5cent, was 
a happy blend of what is best in the two 
nations to which ho belonged — of Irish 
charm, vivacity, and eloquenee, with 
English energy, courage, and resolution. 
A portrait of Mm, in oils, by Mr. Sholto 
Douglas, is in the possession of Lord 
Monteagle. 

His most important publications aro; 
1. ‘ The Odyssey of Ilomor done into 
English Brose ’ (with Andrew Lang), 
1879. 2. ' Deino.sthenes ’ ('Cla.ss{eal Writers’ 
Belies), 1881. 3. ‘Some Aapeots of the 

Greek Genius,’ 1891 ; republished with an 
additional chapter, 189.3. 4 ‘ Aristotle’s 

Theory of Poetry and Eine Art, with a 
critical text and a translation of the 
Poetics,’ 189.5 ; revised editions, 1897, 
1902 : the text of the ‘ Poetics,’ with 
notes and tainslations, was published 
separately in 1898. 6. ‘ Greek Idealism in 
the Common Things of Life ’ (reprinted 
froih the Journal oj Eiumtion), 1001. 
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6. ‘ Demosthenis Oratione.? ’ (Scriptonim 
olastiiooratii Bibliotheca Oxoniensis), 2 vola. 
Oxford, 1903. 1007. 7. ‘Harvard Lec- 

tures on Greek Subjects,’ 1904 ; repub- 
lished in 1911 'vvitli the title ‘Harvard 
Lecture.s on the Originality of Greece.’ 
With hi.s brother, Mr. J. G. Butcher, he 
edited (1S77) his father’s ‘ Eccle.siastical 
Calendar.’ Hi.s publLslied sjieechcs com- 
prise ‘ fri.-3h Laud Aot.s and their Operation ’ 
(Glasgow, 1887), and ‘The Reign of 
Terror or the Rule of Law in Heland ’ ( 1908). 

[Obitu.ary notices by Pri>fes.,or W. Vcnall 
in tlio C'Ussical Review (February 1911) anti 
Professor IV. Rhya Roberts m tl\o Gryphon 
(February 1911); address by Lord Ruay 
hcfoi'ti 11x0 British Academy, 18 Jan. 1911 ; 
paper by Professor Vorrall (Proceedings of 
the British Aoaderay, vol. iv.) ; addi-ess by 
Profes-sor Gilbert Ulurray before the Acad. 
Committee of the Royal Soc. of Litei-ature, 
10 April 1911 ; privatB information.! 

G. \V. P. 

BUTLER, ARTHUR GRAY (1831- 
1909), headina.stcr of Haileybiiry, born at 
Gayton Rectory, Rorthaniptonahire, on 10 
Aug. 1831, was third son of George Butler 
[tp V.], clean of Peterborough, by hia wife 
Sarah M.aria, oldest daughter of John Gray 
of Wembley Park, JDddUjaox. Hia youngoat 
brother, Henry Montagu, becaxno Ma.stor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1886. Arthur 
entered Rugby under A. Cf Tail in August 
1844, and was admitted as a scholar of 
■Oniyersity College, Oxford, in March 1850. 
At school and college he was di.stinguislied 
in both work and games, and ‘ Bixtlcr’s 
Leap ’ at Rugby still recalls a juvenile 
athletic feat. At Oxford he was an original 
member of the E.ssay Club founded in 1862 
by his friend George Joaehiin (afterwards 
Lord) Goschen [q. v. Suppl. II], and was 
president of the Union in 1853. In the same 
year he won the Ireland scholarship, and 
graduated B.A. svitb a first cjlass in the final 
classical sohool. He was elected a follow 
of Oriel in 1836, proceeding M.A. in the 
following year. He did not reside on his 
fellowship. Returning to Rugby in 1868, he 
served as assistant master uixder Erederick 
Temple [q. v. Suppl. 11], and wae ordained 
doacoix in 1881 and priest ixr 1802. 

On the reconstitution of Hnilcybury 
College in 1862 Butler xvas appointed the 
first headmaster. In September the school 
took over the bxxildinga of the East India 
Company’s college near Hertford, which 
had been founded in 1806 for the training 
of its eivil servants. Butler at once proved 
his capacity as an organiser despite initial 
difficxnties. Haileyhurj' had no endowmeut. 


and from the outset ho was hampered 
by inconvenient bixilding.s and hieli of 
modern applianoc.s. Nevortlieless) he set 
himself to infuse into the sohool something 
of the strenuous vitality of the Rugby 
sy.stem. He him.self .served as chaplain. 
He provifled racquet and fives oourts. Ho 
encouraged thxi gi'oxvth of corporate feeling 
in the dormitories, xwid maintained the 
continuity of assooiation.s by naming the 
various houses after prominent Anglo- 
Iiidi.an civilian.s. But Icr’s labours bore fruit, 
aixd, thanks to his energy, the numhcr.s rose 
rapidly in a few years from fifty-four to 360. 
His attractive por.sonality, lu.s contagious 
enthxxsia.sni, hi.s persuasive eloquence, and 
downright tiiorouglmo.9S exercised a marked 
xnfluenoe over boys and ma.stors. Although 
never a profound scholar, he xvas a stimu- 
lating clas.sioal teacher, and had tho faculty 
of throxving now light on familiar passages. 
A brcaktloxvn in health oompolled hi.s I’csig- 
naVxon in Hcnemter ISBl. Ho hMl tlatin 
raised fliailcybury to a recognised place 
among great English public Bohool.s. 

On resuming active work in 1874 Butler 
served as chaplain of tho Royal Indian Oivil 
Engineering ()ollego, which wa.s o.stablishod 
at Coopers Hill near Eghain in 1871. Re- 
turning to Oxford in 1876, he settled doum 
to tho more congenial dutioa of clean and 
tutor of Oriel. He eras seleot proaohor before 
the university in 1885 as u'oll a.s Whitehall 
preacher. Butler, who xvas a strong li boral in 
politio.s, actively promoted movements for 
the better lioiising of the poor and the higher 
edxxoation of women in Oxford. After re- 
signing his official position in 1896 lie 
maintained the olo8e.st relations with his 
college, and it xvas partly duo to hi.s sugges- 
tions that both Oriel and Oxford benefited 
by the will of G'eoil Rhodes fq. v. Suppl. IIJ. 
He xx'as elected to an honorary fellowaliip 
at Oriel in 1907. He died at Torquay on 16 
Jan. 1909, and wa.s buried in Holywell ceme- 
tery, Oxford. On 4 April 1877 he married 
Harriet Jessie, daughter of Michael Pakeu- 
ham Edgew'orth and niece of Maria Edge- 
worth [q. v.], xvho survived hiixi ufith one 
son aixcl throe daughters. Hia son, Htrrold 
Edgeworth, booamo professor of Latin at 
University College, Loixdon, in 1011. At 
Haileyhury his name is oommemoratod by 
the Butler prizes for English literature. In 
1910 a fxmd xvas raised by old pupils to 
found a Butler scholarship, and a tablet was 
erected to hia memory in the chapel. A 
portrait by George Richmond, R.A., hangs 
in the library. 

Butler eherished through life strong 
literary iastinots, which lounc] expression 
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mainly in verse. His poetry made no clann 
to be original, but was marked by sound 
fecholarslup and feeling. lie published tw o 
dramas, ‘ Charles I’ (1874; 2iid edit. 1907) 
and ‘Harold’ (1892; 2ud edit, 1906), and 
two volumes of vetae entitled ‘ The Choice of 
Acliillo.s ’ (1900) and ‘ Hodgo a.nd the Land ’ 
(1907). In ‘The Three Friends: a Story of 
Itugbv in the Foitie.s’ (1900), he recorded 
the effect pioducod on his contemporaries 
b}'' the early poems of Tennyson. 

[The Time.s, 17 Jan. 1909; Hailey hiumn, 16 
Feb. 1000 ; L S. Milford, Ilailc} buiy College, 
P.ast and Present, 1909 ; Oxford Slagazine, 
21 Jan. 1909 ; A. D. EUiot, Life of O. J. 
Goschen, 1911 ; private information.) 

G. S. W. 

BUTLER, ARTHUR JOHN (1844- 
IDIO), Italian .scholar, born at Putney on 
21 June 1844, was eldest of six children of 
Willi, im John Butler [q. v.J, nt that time 
oiii'ulo of Puttenhnm, near Guildford. Hia 
mother was Emma, daughter of Gcoige 
Hetu’y Barnett, banker, of Glj'iupton Parle, 
Woodstock. On both p.arents’ sides he 
was connected with Stratford Canning 
[q. V.], firal cousin of George Canning — 
Stratford being maternal giaiidlalher of hi.s 
motlier, and great-grand-unole (by marriage) 
ut his father. 

After a oluldhood nt Wantage, affcotion- 
atoly dominated by parents of stiong if 
dilfering diarnotera, lioth devoted pioneers 
of the tractarian movement, Arthur went 
in 1852 w'ith a scholarship to St. Andrew's 
College, Bradfleld. From Bradficld he pro- 
ceeded at Easter 1857 to Eton, where ho 
vva.s Newcastle select (1861-3), Tomline 
prizeman (1862), and captain of oppidans 
(Michaelmas 1802-EafitGr 186,3). From 
Eton he passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a scholarship. 
He won the Bell university soholarship 
in 1864, and gnadiiated eighth elnssio in 
the tripos of 1807, and as a junior optime 
ill mathematics. He rvas elected a fellow 
of Trinity in the same year. In 1370 he 
reluctantly left Cambridge on accepting 
a post as examiner under the hoard of 
education. Ho worked in the education 
office, Whitehall, until 1887, when an invita- 
tion to become salaried partner in the 
publishing firm of Rivington tempted him 
from a routine which had never been 
congenial. After the amalgamation of 
Messrs. Rivington rvith the firm of Long- 
mans he trarujferred his services to Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. as chief editor. In 1894 he 
relinquished business, and was appointed 
an assistant oommissioner on secondary 
education. Subsequently from 1899 until 


death he engaged at the Pulilio Record 
Office in editing ‘ C.rlendars of Foieign 
Stale Papers ’ from L577 onw.arils, of which 
he publi.shed four volumes hetivcon 1901 
and 1909, In 1898 ho became professor 
of Italian language and lileialuic at 
University College, London, and also filierl 
that office till the end. 

Butler, who ‘had a Roman integrity of 
oharaotcr but no Roman pride,’ rvas an 
accomplished scholar, owing his rojuilLilion 
to activities lying outside Iris official or 
businc.ss services. Hia most important work 
was his contribution to the .study of Daiite, 
under whose spell he came first during lii.s 
time at Cambridge. Ho was in point of 
time the first Englishman to replace the 
old dilottanlo enjoyment of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ by exact and disciplined study, 
and (obedient to Cambridge tradition) to 
treat it as Person or Shilleto would have 
tre.atod a Greek or Latin classic. Hia ' Pur- 
gatory of Danto,’ a prose translation with 
notes, appeared in 1880 (2nd edit. 1892) ; 
liis ‘Paradise’ in 188,5 (2nd edit. 1891); 
his ‘ HeU ’ in 1802, In 1890 he edited the 
Italian text. In 1893 he ))vit forth a 
translation of Scartazzini’.s ‘ Companion to 
Dante ’ ; in 1895 a .small work on ‘ Dante, 
his Times and his IVork ’ (2nd edit. 1897). 
‘The Forerunners of Dante’ (1910), an 
annotated selection from the Italian poets 
before 1300, was finished a few days 
before Ills death. Other scholara have 
followed and may have outstripped Mm, 
hut Butler wa.9 ‘ the breaker of the road.’ 
Much loi.sure was also devoted to trans- 
lating French and German worte. of which 
the chief were ‘ Memoirs of Baron do 
Marhot’ (1892) ; ‘ Letters of Count Cavour 
and Mme. de Circourt ’ (Count Nigra’s edit, 
1894) ; ‘ Belcct Essays of S.tinte-Beiivo ’ 
(1895) ; ‘ Memoirs of Baron TMebault ' 
(1896), and ‘The History of Mankind,’ by 
Prof. Friedrich Ratzel (1890). Ho edited 
the English veiMon of ‘ Bismarck, the Man 
and the Statesman ’ (1898). At the same 
time for tMrty-flve years Butler wrote 
for the ‘ Athen.Tjum,’ and was an occa- 
sional contributor to magazines on Ms 
favourite topics — ^Dantc, mountaineering, 
Eton, the Napoleonic campaigns; but 
much of Ms most eharaoteriatie writing was 
spent in fugitive contributions to the press, 
wMch were always trenchant, original, 
humorous, and oxMbited an unusual blond 
of inborn eMirchmansMp with an out- 
spoken and militant liberalism. 

From school days Butler was also a 
mountaineer, delighting in Alquiie expedi- 
tions off the beaten track. In a prefatory 
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note to tlio ‘ Alpine Journal ’ (vol. -ry. 1892), 
lie nTote that the ‘ cent res ’ vere from 
vai'io\ia causes almost totally mrl-morvn 
to him, that his aotjnaintance with the 
chain of Mont Blanc was founded on dim 
schoolhoy recollections of a walk round 
the lower Golg in days when the Alpine 
Chib itself did not oxist ; that he had not 
seen Zermatt for nearly a quarler of a 
century, while Giindclwald remained to 
him morelv a place on t he map. Tn I SSC, 
wlien he, became a member ol the Alpine 
Club, he brought tn it an intimate Imow- 
ledgo — beyond challenge by any moun- 
taineer in Europe — of the Oetzthal Alps, 
whirh ho first attacked in 1874, .and 
revisited many times, with an ardour that 
was almost a p.assion, up to 1890. His 
attitude toivards climbing for mere display 
may be gathered from a single sentence in a 
note of tliia last o.\pedition, in wliich he 
and hi.s companion were badly halTled by 
fogs. On one ocoaaioii they missed the 
peak of their assault and wandered on in a 
mist until ‘ MV found ouraolvea on tho top 
of .something.’ The mist lifted and ‘ it 
became clear that we had strayed on to the 
top of tho liiglioat and most northerly of 
the Hennesiegelkopfc. When wo got hack, 
Pi'a%imaror (tlie landlord), who is probably 
as good an authority as anyone, said that 
he Icnew of no previous ascent, nor can I 
conceive any reason why there should ever 
have been one.’ Bnflor hec.ame editor of 
the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ in 1890, and .super- 
vised it until ihe clo.se of 1893 (vols. xv. 
and xvi ). He delighted in the dinners of 
the A-E.G. (Alpine TJining Club). He wa.s 
a member of Ihe band of ‘Sunday Tramp.s ’ 
which (Sir) Leslie Stephen organised in 
1882, ranking number ten on tlic original 
hst (of. M.aiTLAiro’s Life of Stephen). 

Butler died at Weybridge on 20 Fob. 
1910, and was buried there. He married at 
Wantage, on 6 April 1875, Mary, daughter 
of William Gilson Humphrey, vicar of St. 
5fartin’e-in-the-Fields, and left is.sue one 
son and six daughters. 

PA small oil portrait by Lady Hohoyd 
belongs to Mrs. Entler. 

[Ijfe and Letters of William .John Butler, 
ed. A. J. Butler, 1897 ; Alpine Journal, voK 
XV. xvi. and to 1890 paisim; Maitland, Lite 
of .Sir Leslie Stephen ; The Timos, 23 Peb. 
and 8 March 1 010 ; Athenmum, 5 March 1910 ; 
Cambridge Review, notice by Sir Frederick 
Bollook, March 1910; Eton College Chronicle 
and Eton Begister' ; pirivate letters and 
records.] A. Q-0. 

BHTLEB, Mes. JOSEPHINE ELIZA- 
BETH (1828-1906), social reformer, horn 


on 13 April 1828 at Millfiekl Hill, Glendale, 
Northumberl.ind, ivas fourth daughter of 
John Grey of llilston |q. v.] by his wife 
Hannah Annott, who.se family was of 
Hngnenot extraction. Much inihiencert in 
girlhood by her father’.s strong religions 
and ethical eonviction.s, she w.as cdiioafed 
at home, save for a short period .at the 
boarding-.scliool of a Miss Tydcy at New- 
easllo-on-Tyiic. She stmliod in girlhood 
much Italian and English 111 eratni'o, and 
rc.ad translations of tho f.athers. On 
S Jan. 1852 sho married Ooorgo Butler 
fq. V. iSuppl. I], then engaged in tuition at 
Oxford. The first five years of her married 
life were spent in Oxford, whence she 
moved successively to Cheltenluam, Liver- 
pool, and Winchester, whore hor hu.gband 
held in turn odno.ational or eoclesia.stioal 
.appointments. 

Prom an early period Mrs. Butler, 
moved by what sho believed to be a divine 
call, devoted her onorgioa to the moral 
elevation of her sex. She supported in its 
earlj’ atag6.s the moeemont for tho higher 
education of women (of. lior introduolinn to 
Woman’s Work and Woman’s CvUure, 1869), 
but after the acoidontnl death by a fall 
before her eyes of hor youngest ohild 
and only danghter, she ooneontrated hor 
odorts on the proteotion and reclamation 
of women subjected to vicious influences. 
Having settled in Liverpool in 1806, sho 
visited women in the workhouse and 
helped to establish homes and rofngos for 
the drifting pojiulation of workgirla and 
f.allen women. hJany of the latter were 
•with her hu.sb.and’s assent received into 
thoir home. At the ond of 1809 she 
engaged in the agitation then just begun 
for the repeal of the Oontagiou.s Di.soasea 
Acts of 1804, 1806, and 1869, which gave 
a leg.al sanction to vice by placing women 
Urdng immoral lives under police supor- 
■vision while exposing them to cruel inju.stice. 
The.se measarea only .applied to seaports 
and garrison towns, but their extension to 
the whole country v'as recommended by 
their more extreme advocate, a. After an 
agitation for repeal of the Acts had been 
begun by Daniel Cooper, secretary of the 
Rescue Society, tho Ladies’ National 
As.snciation for Repeal was formed in 1809, 
with Mrs. Butler as hon. secretary, and it 
gained innuontial support not only from 
Englishwomen like Florence Nightingale 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Harriet Martineau fq. v.], 
and Lydia Becker fq. v. Suppl. I] {Daily 
News, 31 Deo. 1809), but from foreigners 
like Mazzini and Victor Hugo. For sixteen 
years Mrs. Butler was indefatigable in, the 
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canss with pen a]id spoooh. At a by- 
electioii at Colcliostei' (Ootober-November 
1870) when the govermuciiL candidate. Sir 
Henry Storks [q. v.], championed the Acts, 
Mrs. Butler actively opposed him, and 
was rowaidod by his defeat. She similarly 
intervened in 1872 with smaller success 
when a member of the government, H. C. IS. 
Childers [q.v. Sitp]5l. I], oflered liim.self for 
re-elootion at Pontefract. In March 1871 
she gave evidence before the royal com- 
mission wiiich wa.s appointed in deference 
to the agitation ; and next year opposed 
a bill introduced by the lioiae secretary, 
Henry Austin Bruce, afterwards Lord 
Aberdare [q. v. Suppl. T], which sub- 
stituted for the Acts provisions under 
the Vagrancy Act. She was equally 
energetic in denouncing tlie working of the 
offending law in India. At length in 
May 1883 tlio English Aote W'ere repealed 
in part, mainly tfirougli tlie exertion ol 
(Sir) James Siaitsfeld [q. v. Suppl. I] ; 
and in 1886 they rvoro totally repealed. 
In 1806 Mr,. Butler published an account 
of the contliot in ‘Personal Pt6mini.scouccs 
of a Great Crusade.’ 

Meanwhile Mrs. Butler liad extended the 
agitatioir to tlio continent, whore her zeal 
evoked much active syinpatliy. After 
urging continoiital action at a meeting 
at Vork on 2S June 1871, she visited 
Prance, Italy, and Switzerland (1874-5), 
At Brussels in 1880 she exposed in the 
newspaper ‘ Le National ’ the treatment of 
English girls, under age, who were detained, 
it was alleged, in licensed houses with the 
connivance of the ‘ police des mceurs,’ of 
whom the chief and his subordinate were 
in consequence dismissed. To meet the evil 
she formed in London a oomniitlee for the 
suppres.sion of ‘the white slave traffic.’ 
It was largely through her iiifluonoo that 
the law aliccting the state regulation of 
vice was reformed in Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, France, and Itidy. 

Li 1880 the serious illness of her husband, 
who fully sympathised with her aims, 
prevented further public activity. After 
her husband’s death at Winchester in 
1800 she lived near the residonoe of 
George Grey Butler, her eldest son, at 
Wooler, Northumberland, where she died 
on 30 Deo, 1906. She was buried at Kirk- 
newton, Her three sons survived her. 

A crayon drawing of Mrs. Butler in 
youth, by George Eichmond, and an oil 
painting by Jacobs are in the possession of 
her son, George Grey Butler, Ewart Park, 
Wooler. The former is reproduced, with 
the inscription ‘ Josephine Butler and all 


bravo champions of purity,’ in the atrium 
of the Lady chapel, Liverpool cathedral. 
An oil-painiing by G. F. Watts, begun in 
1.895, was inleuficd by the aitisl to be 
placed in the National Portrait Gallery at 
his death, and is in the posse rsion of bis 
widow, at Guildford. A pencil drawing 
made by Emily Ford in 1903 was repi'O- 
duced for the subscribers to a ]irespntalifin 
to Ml'S. Butler in 1906. Of two marble 
busts by Alexander Munro, who also 
produced a medallion in profile, one is 
at Ewart Park, and the other belongs to 
Mrs. Butler's brolher-in-lavv. Dr, II. M. 
Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Besides numerous pampbleta and the 
memoirs of her father (1869), her husband 
(1893), and her .sister, jladame Meuriooffre 
(1901), Josephine Butler wrote a ‘Life of 
St. (iatherine of Siena ’ (1808), wliiok 
Gladstone pr.aised, and a ‘ Life of Pastor 
Oberlin ’ (1882). ‘ The Hour before the 

Dasvii’ (1876) was probably the most 
widely read of her very numerous writings 
upon abolition. ‘ Eebecoa Jarrett’ (1886) 
was a reasonable defence of the vdtness 
whose evidence was discredited at the 
trial of W. T. Stead in that, year. In 
‘Native R.aces and the War’ (1000) she 
defended the government against pro-Bocr 
criticism during the South African war. 

[G. W. and L. A. Johnson, Josophiuo 
E. Butler, 1909 («ith bibliography) ; W. T. 
Stead, Josephine Butler, 1888 ; The Times, 
2 Jan. 1907 ; A Rough Record of Events 
connected . . . mth Repeal. Compiled by 
H. .1. Wilson; the Shield, January and May 
1907 ; Benjamin Seott, A Slate Iniquity, 
1890 ; private information,] B. S. II-R. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1830-1902), 
philosopliical ■writer, born at his father’s 
rectoi'y of Langar, near Bingham, Notting- 
hamsbu'c, on 4 Dee. 1835, was eldest son of 
Thomas Butler (1806-86), who graduated 
B,A. from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1839 ; was collated to the rectory of Langar 
in 1834 ; revised his father’s ‘ Anliout Geo- 
graphy,’ 1851 and 1855; and liubsequently 
became canon of Lincoln (B.uter, Nf. John's 
College, 1809, p. 901). His grandfather, 
Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.], was headmaster 
of Shrewsbury, and afterwards bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. His aunt Mary, 
elder daughter of the bishop, was the second 
wife of Archdeacon Bather [q. v.]. His 
mother was Fanny [m. 1831), daughter of 
Pliilip John Warsley (1769-1811), a sugar 
refiner, of Arno’s Vale, Bristol, and a oon- 
nection of tho Taylors of Nonvich; she 
died at Mentone in 1873, 
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After a prand tour uith his parents at a 
time -vYheii Europciui railways ru'ro in tlieii 
infancy (1843), an expedition nhich iin- 
pi'ps.sed Butler profoundly, ho in 1 848 n as 
placed under Benjamin ITall Kennedy, 
his graudhithcr’s siioociasor at Slirewh- 
liiuy. In October 1854 ‘ 8am ’ went up to 
Caiiibridgo and graduated from the family 
college (Kt. John’s), as tnellth in the 
classical tripos in ISoS. Ho was gionnded 
in Homer and Thucydides by .Slnllclo, 
and while still an mideigradn.ate wrote 
among other liiliea ‘ The iShield of Achilles, 
an Homeric Pictiuo of Cambridge Life,’ 
whioli shdfully burlescjurq a Upioal Homer 
‘ Glib ’ of the period (repi inted in The 
Eagle, December 1002). Paternal influence 
exercised with unsparing hand constrained 
Butler into the piicstly path, which ho 
tiiivorsed far enough to become a lay reader 
to the curato of Si. James’s, Piccadilly, 
(Sir) Philip Poriin. At Cambridge ho had 
come under vSiracou’s iufluencQ. But doubt 
first assailed him in connection with the 
(jnestion of the efiioaoy of infant baptism. An 
angry corrc.spnndcnoc ensued wdtli his father 
(upon w'liciiu ho was pcouniarily dependent), 
and Samuel remained unconvinced. 

Early attempts at becoming a painter 
were sternly deprecated by the lamily, 
and Butler resolved to emigrate to Heir 
Zealand, Taking pa.s.sngc in the ill-fated 
Eurmah, ho changed his bcrtli at the last 
moment to the Boinan Emperor, and sailed 
from Gravesend on 30 Sept. 1859. His snccess 
in the colony, mainly aa a shcep-bieeder in 
the Rangita'ta difitriot of the middle (Can- 
terbury) Island, is detailed in long letters 
home, wliieh — aujiplementcd by two chap- 
tora contributed to the St. John’.s College 
‘ Eagle ’ — formed the basis of his first 
book ‘ A First Year in Canterbury Settle- 
ment,’ published by Longmans, and edited 
by his father, with a preface dated ‘ Langar 
Rectory, 29 June 1S63.’ The work is 
full of Butler’s quasi-humoious detail, 
aub-aeid in flavour, and plain almost to 
aridity in point of style. In the same vein 
are the contiibutiona -wliich Butler made 
to the ' Chriatohurch Press,’ among them 
the witty speculation entitled ‘ Darwin 
among the Machines,’ which fonued the 
nucleus of ‘ Erewdion,’ the book w'hich first 
brought him recognition. His sheep run 
rvas successful, and selhng out at a fortunate 
moment lie practically doubled wbat money 
his father had given him (approximately 
four thousand pounds), 

InlSfilr-SButler returned to England, and 
established himself in chambers, consisting 
of tliree rooms and a pantry, on the second 


floor a1 IS Clifford’s Inn. After a brief 
course at South Keirsingfon he studied 
liamfiiig at F. S. Cary'.s (the son of Lamb’s 
iiiend), and Llien at Ileatbcrloy’s school 
in fSTcmnan Street. In the ouuise of the 
next fmv years lie exhibited as many as 
eleven pictures in the Royal Academy. 
Tn 1.8C.5 he punted tlio anonymous pam- 
phlet (diaftcd ill New Zealand) ‘ I'lie 
Evidence for the Resuvvecl ion of ,3osiis 
Christ as given by the Four Evangelists 
erilieally examined,’ the prodiioi ol tlie 
doubts which had assailed him Hiueo 1859, 
and 'wliieli he subscc|ucntlv incorporated 
in ‘ The Fair Haven.’ In 1872 he produced 
the brilliant, if soineavliat fragnientacy, 
‘ Erewdion.’ a jou d’ esprit wdiich rccallccl 
the vein of Swift. The trial of a man foi 
the oflence of sulleiing from consumption 
(ns an illn.stration of the analogy of erunB 
and disease), and the view of inaohincs— 
as representing and eventually dominating 
the functions of man — arc strongly sugges- 
tivo of a new Oulliver, but the book 
also contains tbo mo.st original of Butler’s 
conceptions — bis preference for physical 
over moral health, Ms derision of earnest- 
ne.ss and of tho solemn pretences of 
parenthnod, his conviction ot tho uncon- 
scious transmi.ssion of liabit and memory 
from one generation lo another, the 
.superior hnportanoe of manners to bidiefs, 
tho anloiimc of art lo the slcdgo-haminorfi 
ot science. All the more from tbo fact 
that they were quite imfathomablo by his 
ow-n age, Butler elung to his ideas with 
grim and humorous tenacity. ‘ Erewhon ’ 
was piihlishcd nnonj'mously, like its bwc- 
ccssor — a far more elaborate oxeroiso in 
irony — ‘The Fair Haven’ (1873). This 
volume pretended to he a defence ot the 
miraculous element in our Lord’s ministry 
upon earth, both ns against ratioii.aliet im- 
pugners and certain orthodox defender, s, and 
w'a.s put forth as by tlie late John Piukard 
Owen and as edited by William Bicker- 
steth Owmi, with a, memoir of tho author 
(published by Triibnor, witli preface dated 
‘Brighton, 10 March 1873’). Incredible 
as it seems, in view of the ubiquitous 
mockery and fictitioii.s litlcs, ‘The Fair 
Haven ’ was accepted as soriously as 
Dcfoc’.s ‘ Shorte.9t Way with the Dis- 
senters ’ by tlio ultra-Protestant jirea-s. 
Bullor’s anonymity was duo in part to 
Swift’s Biokerstaflt tradition rif mystification, 
and partly to lii.9 unwillingness to jnwoko 
further controversy with his father, but 
he affixed Ms name to subsequent editions 
both of this book and of ‘ Erewhon.’ Tho 
profits which ho had made in Hew Zealand 
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were at this time impei'illed by iinsouiicl iii- 
rcitiaenth ; komc of thcso were Canadian, 
and it was during a series of diatracliiig 
visits to the IJoiniuioii, in an attempt to 
save the wreck of Ids invested capital, 
that Butler produced 0110 of liis most 
original and argumentative Avorks, entitled 
'Life and Habit,’ dedicated to Charles 
Paiiie-kanli, a Noiv Zealand acipiaintance 
(Dec. 1877). Tlie line of argument which 
he there took up against the tyranny of 
natural selection was completed in ‘ Evc^hi- 
tion, Old and New’ (1879), ‘Unconscious 
Memory’ (1880), ‘Luck or Cunning’ (188(1), 
‘ 'I’he Deadlock in Darwinism ’ ( Vmve/sul 
Revieiv, 1890), and ‘ Notes,’ altorwarda 
reprinted in the ‘New Quarterly Keviow’ 
of 1910. These books and papers were a 
revolt against w hat Butler considered as a 
conspiracy of the Darwins to banish mind 
from tlie universe, and the soientilic con- 
troversy was oomplicated by a grievance 
— partly justilied even now, -wholly justified 
as far as Butler could po.ssibly then have 
seen — against Charles Darwin's method 
of iiiterpretiug a private communication 
(see Festino Jonhs, Damin mul Butler: 
aStep ioivunU limmaiUaliun, 1911). Butler 
brought to the subject in dispute tenacity, 
memory, and power ol concoulration, which 
enabled liim to discover certain defects in 
the armour of natural selection. A Prague 
profoi3.sor, Ewald Bering, had formulated a 
theory connecting heredity with memory a 
few years before, Butler knew nothing of 
this until hi.s ‘ Life and Habit ’ was on the 
eve of publication, but when he looked at 
Hiering’s lecture he found the kernel of 
Boring’s theory wa.3 practically identical 
with his own. His object was to show that 
variation was due less to chance and en-viron- 
ment, and more to cunning and effort, 
design, or memory — whether consciou-s or 
unconscious — than Daiwvun had supposed. 
As a guiding principle, however, his views 
though liighly sugge.stive have not proved 
of dii-ect sei-vice, save as a .stimulns to 
fresh hypotheses. 

Butler -was now at the jrarting of the 
ways ; his most successful picture, ‘ Mr. 
Heatherley’s Boliday ’ (the dra-wing 
maotor mending the studio skeleton), now 
in the Tate Gallery, had appeared at 
the Boyal Academy in 1874, but the in- 
fluence of literature had triumphed, and 
Butler eventually surrendered himself to a 
succession of oontroveraies, which have not 
in the main greatly enhanced his reputation. 
Meanwhile as a topographer of Kalian 
Switzerland and critic of Italian art he did 
creative w'ork in ‘ Alps and Sanctuaries of 


Piedmont and the Canton Ticino’ (1881). 
Bntlei’a ht-adquarters in north Italy were 
primarily at Paido and then at Vaiallo, 
w'hcre he .stayed icjjcatedly fioin 1871 to 
1901, ‘ Alps and Sanctuaries ’ omitted 
Y.arallo, to which lie proiiuscd to devote 
a .separate book. The town gave Butler 
a civic dinner in August 1887, and he 
redeemed his pledge nevt year with his 
‘ Ex Veto,’ an account of the Sau-o Monte 
or Now Jcruanleni at Varallo-Scsia, vvith 
.some notes ol Tabaohetii’s remaining 
work at the Sanctuary of Crea. Archtwo- 
logically spealdiig, this is a far more elabo- 
rate study than its predecessor! it is 
a revelation of the liighly original art of 
Tahachetti and ffaudenzio Ferrari. An 
article ‘ Art in the Valley of Saa.s ’ followed 
in the ‘ Universal K-evdew' ’ (1890). 

In 1886 Butler’.s financial position, wliich 
had become a good deal involved, was 
relieved by the death of liis father (29 Dec,). 
He now spent most of the .summer abroad, 
but lived habitually at hi.s chambers in 
Clitford’s Km, London, working steadily 
at the British Museum. Ki 1886 ho wns 
an unsucce.ssful candidate for the Slade 
protessorship at Cambridge. Every evening 
when in London ho w’a.s wont to visit liis 
friend, Mr. II. Festing Jone.s, at Staple Inn, 
mainly for the purpose of musical study. 
Together they began to compose at fuvst 
Handelian minuets and gavotte.?. They 
next wrote and i.=>sned an oratorio buffo, 
‘Narcissus’ (1888), about shepherds losing 
money in Capol Court, studied counter- 
point -with W. S. Rookstro and designed 
a Ulysses oratorio (published in 1904). 
Butler committed much of the ‘Odyssey’ 
to memory, and ho rvas so impressed by 
the peculiar mental attitude ol certain por- 
tions of the narrative, that ho oonedvod 
the theory that the epic, was written by a 
I w’oman, while he identified the dwelling- 
place of the writer as Trapani in Sicily 
(sec his ‘On the Trajjanese Origin of the 
Ody.ssoy,’ 1893). He embodied this view in 
‘ The Authoress of tho Odyssey,’ published 
in 1897, after a visit to the Troad and a 
careful study of the Sicilian coast. He trans- 
lated the ‘ Iliad’ in 1898, and the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
in 1900 into collocpiial f>i'o,so. Other works 
produced in liis hfetime wore ‘ The Lile 
of Samuel Butler, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry’ (3 vola. 1800), published from 
family papers which had come to liim 
in 1886 ; ‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets Recon- 
sidered’ (1809), upholding the view that 
the sonnets were addressed to a man of 
humble birth, a speculation which has 
found extremely few adherents ; and 
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‘Eicwhon Revitiited’ (1001), an examina- 
tion ol tlic religion which had come into 
exibtcnco among the Ercsvhoniana after the 
ascension of tlieir hi'st explorer in a balloon. 
This last wa.s the most rapidly written of 
any ol lu.s hooka, and is perhaps iuore 
consecutive than its predecessor, though 
it lacks aoiucthing of its eccentric charm. 
Butler’s health was indillerent when he set 
out for Sicily nn Good Iriiday, 1902. He 
returned to Cliflord’.s Tim, but soon left 
for the niu’aiiig homo in which ho died on 
18 June 1902. His hodj’ W'ns cremated 
at Wolang, in accordance with Ms instruc- 
tions, and the ashes dispersed. 

Two of Ms moat seminal books, an auto- 
biographical novel entitled ‘ The Way of 
All Blesh ’ (1903) and ‘ llssaYS on Life, 
Art and Science.’ ^rere published post- 
humously. with introductions by Mr. Streat- 
feild, and have since been reprinted. A 
few of his ironic ‘ Notes ’ appeared in the 
‘New Quarterly Review ’ 1907-1910. 

Olraroh and state man, or advanced 
member of the broad church party, as ho 
whimsically described himself, Butler, the 
most versatile o£ iconoclasts, attacked re- 
ceived opinion in religion, .science, painting, 
archtoology, literary oritioiam, and music ; 
but Ms moat determined onslaught was 
on the canting, conventional morality 
in which the genteel oMldion of Ms ago 
were reared. Cammonced fay ‘ Erewhon,’ 
tliis work was carried to its oonclusioti in his 
posthiunous novel, imperishably graven 
out of tho flint of life. A spiritual auto- 
biography, the incentive lo which was 
supplied by a lady. Miss , Savage, w'ho 
appears hi the book as Alethea, whom he 
first met in 1871, ‘The Way of All Flesh’ 
was toudied and retouched down to lier 
death in 1SS5, though published only in 
1903. Through ‘Erewhon,’ ‘The Way of 
All Flesh,’ and the posthumoua ‘Essays’ 
(each a masterpiece ol idiosyncrasy), Butler 
cMefly influenced contemporary thought. 
His style wa.s framed with the object of 
attaining the maximum of tersone,S9, con- 
sistent with absolute lucidity. 

Butler’s outwardly conventional aspect, 
with his brick-dust complexion and bushy 
eyebrows, is well represented by portraits. 
Of those by himself there is one at 
Christohuroli, N.Z., one at Shrewsbury 
School, aad one at St. Jolin’s College, 
Cambridge. A good likeness by Paul 
Gaugain is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
An excellent photograph in ‘ Ex Voto ’ 
represents Butler standing by the side of 
one of Gaudenzio Ferrari’s terra-cotta 
Sgui'cs. A satirical picture by Butler, 


Family Prayers,’ belongs to Mr. Fcating 
Jones, who lina many ol tho artist’s doheate 
and Mghly Tmished water-colour drawings 
of the Ticiiio region. Otlior of his drawings 
are in the British Museum. 

('I’he Time.s, 20 June 1903 ; Athonsemn, 
28 Juno 1002 ; Monthly Ecviow, Sopf. 1902 ; 
Eagle, l)cc. 1902 ; iStieal fetid ’s Eecorils and 
tVfemormls, 1903 (] 50 rtrait) ; If. Fostiiig Jono.i’ 
Italian Journey; Mi. Slrcatfoild’s Tntrocluc- 
tioiis to the rc-issuo of Butler’s Work.s ; 
Marcus ifaitog’s piotaco to Unconscioua 
Memory; Foitniglilly Hot low, June 1912; 
Saltor’s'J'wo Moderns, 1911 ; IiidcpendcuL Rev., 
iSoitl. 1901; Mercure de Franco, July 1910; 
IJi'it. Mu.s. Cat. ; infoimation kindly given 
by Mr. H. Fe.sting Jones.] T. S. 

BUTLER, Stn WILLIAM FRANCIS 
(1838-1910), liout.-gonoral and author, 
born on 31 Oot. 1838 at Suirvillo, 00 . 
Tipperary, was the sovontli child of Richard 
and Ellen Butler of Suirvillo. Ho was of 
tho stock of Thomas Butler, tenth earl of 
Ormonde [q. v.]. Among tho recolleoliona 
of Ms childhood wore the groat famine, 
tho evictions, and Daniel O’Connell ; while 
as a Roman oatholio he hoard much of 
tho penal laws tind English misrule. These 
things made a lasting impression on him. 
In 1847 lie was sent to a Jesuit school at 
Tullabcg, in King’s County, and afterwards 
to Dr. James Quinn’s school in Dublin. 

He obtained a commission as ensign in 
the 69th foot on 17 Sept. 1868, and after 
serving nearly t\v'o years at the dop6t at 
Formoy he joined tho headquarUu'S of 
the regiment at Tonghoo in Burraah. 
In tho spring of 1862 the regiment was 
moved to llladvas, and in 1863 Butler 
spent two months’ leave in a visit to tho 
western coast, from Calicut lo Cape 
Comorin. Ho also wont to Vellore, and by 
his efforts a monument was erected there 
to the men of the 69th who were Idlled 
there in 1806. Ho was promoted lieutenant 
on 17 Nov. 1863. The regiment wont 
homo in the spring of 1864, and on tho 
voyage Butler spent two days at St. Helena 
— days ‘ stooped in thoughts of glory and 
of grief,’ for he worshij)ped Napoleon. 
At fii'st stationed at Gosport, Butler 
removed with the regiment to Aldershot 
early in 1866, and there began ‘ A Narrative 
of the Historical Events connected with tho 
69th Regiment,’ wMch was published in 
1870. in the summer of 1806 tho regiment 
went to the Channel Islands, whore Butler 
a<aw much of Victor Hugo, who recognised 
Mm as an enfant terrible. After five 
months’ sojourn at the Ourragh, tho 
regiment embarked in August 1867 for 
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Canada on account of threat-oned Fenian 
raids. It \vas stationed at Brantford, 
north of lake Erie. Butter got three 
months’ teave in September, went off lo 
Nebiaska, and made his first acquaintance 
luth buffalo and ‘ the glorious prairies.’ 

In the spring of 1S08 he succeeded lieu- 
tenant I’edvers Bullor [q. v. Suppl. IIJ as 
look-out oflieor on the frontier, and had 
to tiavel 15U0 miles a month to visit the 
posts placed to intercept deserters. In 
September 1869 he went home on leave, in 
the liope of finding some way of escape 
from being purchased over in his regiment, 
but ha was disappointed. His father 
died in March 1870, and was buried at 
Kiliardrigh ; bis mother had died in 1849. 
He returned to Canada ; but before bo 
left Ii-eland ho learnt that Colonel Wolsoley, 
whom be had met two years before, was 
organising an expedition to the Red River, 
Ho telegraphed ‘ Komomber Butler 69th 
regiment.’ There wore no vacant bertha 
on the staff, when he readied Toronto, 
but ho was sent indopoudeutly on a special 
mission to the Red River settlement, to 
find out what was the state of alfair-s there, 
and what the rising of the lialf-breedn 
really meant. IIo sot out 011 8 Juno. 
Travelling through the United States, ho de- 
scended the Red River to Winnipeg, had an 
interview with Louis Rid [q. v.], and met 
the o.xpeditioii on 4 August about halfway on 
its route. Ho accompanied it to Fort Garry, 
from which Rid had lied ; and he I'omauied 
there when the expedition wont back. 

On 24 Od. he set out on a new mission, 
to investigate the situation in Saskatchewan 
and report on the need for troops, the 
Indians, and the fur trade. Strilong the 
north Saskatchewan at Carlton, he followed 
it up to the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
and then descended it, reaching Fort Garry 
on 20 Feb. 1871, after a winter journey of 
2700 miles. He told the story of this 
journey and of hia earlier mission in ‘The 
Great Lone Land,’ which was published in 
1872 and reached a fourth edition in 1873. 
His report to the lieu t. -governor of 
Manitoba was printed as an appendix to 
that book, and was a most able paper. 
There was hi fad a rate combination in 
Butler of the qualities needed for such 
work. Tall, strong, and active, ho was 
quick of observation and full of resource ; 
genial, yet with much force of oharacter, 
he was a ready writer, and had the gift of 
style. He was also a good draughtsman. 
I,ord Wokeley has said that he was pre- 
eminent in imagination, ‘ that quality 
so much above the other gifts required for 


excellence in military leaders ’ (Wolsulky, 
ii. 202). 

His work brought him prai-se hub no 
more subafaiitial recognition, and it was 
nob till 13 April 1872 that ho succeeded 
in obtaining an unattached company. A 
lucky land-venture had given him the 
means to travel, and returning to Canada 
he went to lake Alhaba.-.-ca, ulicre he had 
‘ movement, spoil., travel, and adventure 
sufficient to satisfy the longings of anybody,’ 
and found material for anotlier book, ‘ The 
Wild North Land,’ 1873 (new edit. 1904), He 
was back at Ottawa at the end of August 
1873, and learning that Sir Garnet Wmlseloy 
was loading an expedition to Ashanti, 
he hm-ried to England, sending a telegram 
ahead of him. On hia arrival ho found 
instructions that he should lollow Wokeley 
to West Africa, and he reached Cape Coast 
Castle on 22 October. 

He was sent to Accra to make his way 
inland to Western A)dm, master its fighting 
men, and intercept the Ashanti army as it 
retreated aeioss the I’rah. This proved im- 
possible; with the utmo.st difficulty he per- 
suaded the Aldm.'j to move forward towards 
Coomassie eastward of the main line of ad- 
vance. By the end of January 1874 ho was 
witliin 20 miles of it witli 1400 men ; then 
they took alarm and hurried homo. But 
Butler had done his work. As Wolseley 
reported: ‘ Ho has effected a most impor- 
tant diversion in favour of the main body, 
and has detained before him all the forces 
of one of the most powerful Ashanti chiefs’ 
{Land. Ca®, 7 March 1874). He had been 
struck down several timc.s with fever, and 
was in Netloy Ho.spital for two months on 
Ills return to England. He was promoted 
major, and received the C.B. and the medal 
with clasp. He desoribed liis share of the 
campaign in ‘ Akim-Foo ; the History of 
a Failure,’ published in 1875. 

While he W'as engaged on this book, 
end was regaining healtii in Ireland, he 
was called upon for special service in 
Natal. In Feb. 1875 Sh Garnet Wolseloy 
went there as temporary governor, to put 
things straight. Butler accompanied him, 
and was made protoolor of Indian immi- 
grants, with a seat in the council and 
assembly. He was sent on a mission to 
the Orange Free State, to Kimberley, and to 
Basutoland, and made many aoquaintanqes, 
British and Boer. IIo returned to England 
in Oct., and on 30 Nov. ha was placed on 
the headquarters staff as deputy assistant 
quarlerttiaster-general. He remained on 
it till the end of Feb. 1879, when he went 
back to South Africa lor the Zulu war. 
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lie' remained Ihei'e till the end ot the year, 
ivith plenty of hard ^\ork Irut no lightins', 
ior he was in charge ot the base at Durban. 
He was mentioned in despatches, and was 
made brevet liouL.-colonol on 21 April 1880. 

lie was ohiel stall oflioor at Devonport 
from 1 July 1880 till the end of August 
1884, with the exception ot throe month.? 
(Aug.-Oot. 1882), -when ho wa,s serving 
on Sir GaniL't Wolseloy’s .stall in Egypt. 
He was present at Tel-el-Kebir, was 
luontioned iu de.spj,vtche.s {Land. Gaz. 2 
Nov. 1882), and roceivod tlic medal with 
clasp, the bronze star, and the iMedJidieh 
(Ih'd class). IIo uas mado nido-dc-camp 
to tire (jiie,on, with the rank ot colonel, on 
18 Nov. 1882. 

In 1884, when tho relief of Gordon bocanio 
a practical (i^ueslion, Butler was consulted 
by Lord 'W'^olaoley, and throw himself 
heartily into the plan of ascending tho 
Nile in boats, such us liad been u.sed in 
the Hod River e.xpodition. He had mot 
Gordon some years bofoio, and had been 
deeply improsaed by him. Ho regarded 
tho relief expedition as ‘ the very lixst 
war during the Victorian ora in which the 
object was entirely noble and worthy.’ 
Oil 12 August lie was charged with the 
pi'ovi.sion of 400 boats, and in a month 
they were ready and some of them on their 
way. Butler went to Egypt in Seplomlier, 
and during tiro no.xt three months he worked 
superhumanly to get boat.? and troops up 
the cataracts. This having been accom- 
plished, ho joined headquarters at Ivorti, 
and was sent on with tho river column 
under General Eaiic. The victory at Kir- 
bekan on 10 Fob. ISS.i W’a.s largely duo to 
liiin ; for ho had examined the ground 
on wlrioh the Mahdists were po.sted, and 
persuaded Earle to turn their position 
instead of attaoldng it in front. When 
the e.xpeilition returned down the Nile, 
Butler wa,9 put in command of the small 
force left hohiiid at Meroe. In Juno he 
brought this force to Dongola, and went 
home. His services were mentioned in 
deBpatohe.9 [Lond. Gaz. 10 April and 25 Aug. 
1885) and ho received two ola,sps. 

In September he. was back at Wady 
Haifa. Ho had boon given command of 
the troops on tho new fronlior of Egypt, 
after the abandonment of tire Sudan, with 
the local rank of brigadier-general on 
1 July 1885. In Dooembor the Mahdists 
advanced in force from Dongola, and 
attacked him near Kosheh, He had four 
battalions, two of thorn Biftish, and some 
Cavalry and mounted infantry, and he had 
built some forts, The Mahdists tore up 
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the railway, but could effect notliing more ; 
aird at tho end of the mouth, when rein- 
fotceiuonH had come up from Cairo, they 
were decisively beaten at Oiniss. Butler 
couun.anded one ol the two brigades of 
General , Stephenson’s force in this action, 
and was mcihinned in desjpatche,s (Land. 
(rtfs. G Eeh. ISSO). Four British battalions 
were lelt at IVady Haifa under his command, 
hut they suffered greatly irom the heat ; 
they w'ere replaced by Egyptian troops in 
May, and Butler himself was invalided at 
tho end ot June. 

Ho cainc homo embittered. He bad had 
no reward for his exor Lions, his warning.? 
and r6monE,trance.s had given offence, and 
there was no immediate employment, for 
him. On 25 Nov. he was made Iv.C.B. 
Ho spent tho no.xt two years in Brittany and 
in b'cland. Ho wrote ‘The Campaign of 
tho Cataracts,’ published in 1887, and he 
became intimate with Charles iStowart 
Parnell [q. v.], being him.soll a strong homo- 
ruler. In the autumn of 1888 he was asso- 
oiated with Colonel Waogrogor in an inquiry 
into the ordnance store department. Their 
report, which ho drafted, gave so much 
offence to tho civil side of tho war office 
that it was suppressed. During 1880 lie 
was employed in negotiations for tho 
purchase of sites for defensible storehouses 
on the south and east side.? of London. 

He returned to Egypt in Pobruary 1890, 
to command the garrison of Alexandria. 
In 1877 he had married Elizabeth lijoutlicr- 
den, daughter of T. J. Thompson, and 
alroady distinguished as tho painter of 
‘ Tho Roll Call.’ IIo and his wife, now 
paid a visit to Palestine, which had for 
liim a twofold inlore.st, religious and 
Napoleonic. Ho rva.? promoted inajor- 
genoral on 7 Doc. 1892, and on 11 Nov. 
1893 ho was appointed to tho com- 
mand of a brigade at Aldoivshot. He 
was transferred to the comm and of the. 
S.E. district on 24 Pub. 1896. lie had 
received a reward for distinguished sorvfeo 
on 12 Dec. 1804. 

In October 1898 ho was offered and 
accepted the command of tho troop.? in 
South Africa, vacant by tho death of 
General Qoodenougli. ft was not a happy 
choice at such a time, for he wn.s pi’edia- 
posed to sympathise rviih people \vho came 
in collision with England. He landed at 
Capo Town on 30 Nov., and in the absence 
of Sir Alfred iRlner he was sworn in as 
high commissioner. He found himself 
in ‘ the central stormspot of the world,’ 
having received no directions to guide liim 
on leaving England. Tho ill-treatment 
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of ‘ outlandeijj ’ in the Transvaal was 
oxciting indignation, Lut in the clamonT 
that arose he saw only the action 
oi ‘ a colossal syndicata for the spread 
of systematic misreprosontation,’ with 
tho ohject of crnbitteiing the relations 
ht'tinocn the laaoes. He lefnsud to forward 
the petition of tho outlandeia nsldng for 
liritish iutorvontion. He had already 
deelaiod in a apocoli at Grahainstow n on 
17 Dec. that South Africa did not need 
a anrgioal operation. 

Sir *Ufrod Jlilner returned from England 
in February 1890, and Butler was relieved 
of civil administration. He had been 
called upon to prepare a aoheme of dofonto 
for Capo Colony and Katai in ease of a 
sudden outbreak of hostilities. Ho paid 
a visit to Natal and formed his plans, hut 
believing that they would not find favour 
at tho rvar office, ho kept llicin to himself, 
till thoro was a peremptory call for them 
in Juno. IIi.s I'lilatioiis with tho high 
coiuini.S'.ioner ifeoamo strained owing to 
their widely dift'eront views of tho situation. 
Butler could only .see in it ‘ a plot to force 
war on tho Transvaal,’ -wllioh he did hi.s 
best to balk. At length a reproof from 
tho war offloo led him io tender his 
resignation on 4 July. It wa.s accepted, 
and lio handed over the command on 
23 Aug. Ho returned to England, and on 
8 Sept, assumed command of tho wostorn 
district. 

Ho hold this command for si-v years, 
with tho exception of four months spent at 
Aldershot at the end of 1900, On 9 Oct. 
in that year ho was promoted liout.-genor.al. 
In February 1003 ho gave oridenoo before 
tho royal coranji.saion on the war in South 
Africa, In the spring of lOO.'i he pre.sided 
over a committee on the di,spo.sal of tho 
war stores in South Africa. His report 
(dalcd 22 hlay) led to the appointment of 
a royal commission with iSir George Farwell 
as president, whioli toned down hi.s .stricture,s 
to some extent. On 31 Oct. 1905 he was 
placed on the retired list, having reached 
tho ago of 67. Ho received tho G.O.B. 
in June 1906, and was called to the privy 
oounoil (Ireland) in 1909. He was made 
a governor of the Royal Hibernian Military 
School, a member of tho senate of the 
National University of Ireland, and a 
commissioner of the board of national 
education in Ireland. He took keen 
interest in educational questions, sym- 
pathised with the Gaelic League, and gave 
many striking addresses on aspects of 
Irish life and character. He died on 7 June 
1910 at Bansha Castle, co, Tipperary, 
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whore he had lived since his rotiremonl. 
Ho was buried vrith military honours at 
Killardrigh, the ro-jtiug-place of hi.s foro- 
fafhors. 

His u ife jjurv'ivetl him, They Iiad issue 
tluee sons and two daughier . The younger 
daughter, Eileen, luauied Fiscomit Goiman- 
faton ill 1912. 

A portrait of him as a gcnor.il offiror on 
hoivehaek, painted by Lady Bullor in 1.S99, 
is at Ban.sha Oa.stle. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
describing liis own experiences, Buller 
wrote: 1. ‘Ear out: Rovings retold,’ 
1880. 2. ‘ Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux,’ 
1882. 3. ‘ Charles George Gordon,’ 1880, 

and 4. ‘ Sir Charles Napier,’ ISOO, both 
in the ‘ Men of Action ’ .scries. 6. ‘ Sir 
George Pomeroy Colley,’ 1809. 6. ‘ From 
Naboth’s Vineyard : being ImprcBsions 
formed dining a Fourth Visit to South 
.A.frica,’ 1907. 7. ‘ The Light of the West, 
with some other Wayside Tliouglita,’ 
1909. His nutobiogi’a]diy, wliicli be licgaii 
ill March 1909 and worked on tilt Ids 
death, was etlitod by his cider daughter, 
and published in 1911. Ho also wrote 
much which is unpubUshocl on Napoleon 
and the St, Helena e.a privity. 

fSir William Buller : an autobiography, 
1911, with reprothiclion of Lady Buller’a 
portrait; Report of the Royal CommiB.3ion 
on the War in South Africa (pp. 201-7) 
and Evidence, ii. 72-02, 1004 i The Times, 
8 June 1910 ; Lord Wolseley, Story of a 
Soldier’s Lite, 1 903 ; H. E. Colville, ilist nry 
of the Sudan Canipaigu, 1880.] E. M. L. 

BYRNE, SiE EDMUND WIDDRING- 
TON (1814—1004), judge, horn at lalington 
on 30 Juno 1844, was eldest son of Edmund 
Byrne of Whitehall Place, Weatminsler, 
solicitor, by hi.s wife Mary Elizabeth OoweU. 
Educated at Bang’s College. London, be 
entered as student at Lmcolti’a Inn on S Nov. 
1803, was a pupil in the chamliors of (Sir) 
George Osborne Morgiiii [q. v, Suppl. IJ, 
and was called to the ijar on 26 Jan. 1807. 
Starting his career with a family connection 
among solicitors, he soon made for himself a 
large buBinea.s as a conveyancer and equity 
draftsman, wliile Ida powers of clear and 
concise statement in eotu'l gavo him a 
position among the leading juniors of the 
chancery bar ; a place in hia pupil room 
in Lincoln’s Imr was much sought after. 
He took silk in 1 888 and became a 
bencher of his inn in 1892. Attaching him- 
self to the court of Mr. Justice Ohitty [q. v. 
Suppl. I], he quiobly obtained thelion’s share 
of the work there in con junction with Robert 
Romer, Q.O., d6.stined to be bis colleague on 

ir 
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Iha bench. A well-grouiuk'd lawyer and 
pleasant speaker, lio was an admirable 
leader in routine charioery cases, and the 
earc with which he got up lus briefs and 
tho pertinacity with which he plied lus 
arguments made him an especial favourite 
among clients professional and lay. Ho 
tvas essentially the adx>-oca1e for a court of 
first instance, and his appearances in the 
higher tribmials were rare, except when 
following to the court of appeal cases in 
wliioh he had appearerl at the lornier 
hearing. In July 1892 he successfully 
contested tlie Walthamstow division of 
Essex as a conservative. The Finance 
Act of 1894 and the abortive employers’ 
liability bill of the following year provided 
ample opportunity for a fluent and careful 
lawyer’s iiilervontion in debate. Byrne 
•surpiised his friends by the facility with 
whioli he acquired the parliamentary 
matuior, and he was bracketed by the 
miuiaterial press with Mr. J. G. Butcher, 
K.C., and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles as ‘ tho 
busy bees.’ In July 1895 he was again 
returned for Walthamstow by a largely 


increased majority, and on 18 Jan. 1897, 
on the promotion of Chitty to a lord- 
justiceshij), the vacant judgeship in tho 
chancery division was given to Byrne, 
Ho was laiightcd in due course. ' On 
the bench he was aocurale, painstaking, 
courteous, and patient to all comers, and 
his judgments, which included an unusual 
number of patent cases, wei'e, with hardly 
an exception, affirmed upon appeal. On 
tho other hand ho wars morludly cou- 
aeientious, apt to bo too dependent on 
authority, and extremely slow ; arrears 
aoeumulatod in his court and inhis chambers. 
He died after a very short illnes.s on 4 April 
1904, at hi.s house, 33 Lancaster Gate, 
Hyde Park. He w^as buried at Brookwoocl 
cemetery. 

Byrne married on 13 Aug. 1874 
Henrietta Jobnstono, daughter of James 
Gulland of Newton, of Wemysa, Fifeshiro, 
by whom he left a family. A portrait by 
Edmund Brook is in the possession of Lady 
Byrne. 

[The Times, (5 April 1903 ; personal know'- 
ledge and private informatiun.] J, B. A. 


CAINE, WILLIAM SPBGSTON (1842- 
1003), politician and temperance advocate, 
born at Egromont, Wallasey, Cheshire, on 
26 March 1842, was eldest surviving 
son of Nathaniel Caine, J.P. {d. 1877), 
metal merchant, by his wife Hannah 
(d. 1801), daughter of William Rushlon 
of Liverpool. Educated privately at 
Gib.son’s school, Egremont, and tho Bov. 
Kichard Wall’s school at Birkenhead, 
Caine iu 1861 entered his father’s business 
at Egremont, and in 1SG4 he was taken 
into partnership. He removed to Liver- 
pool in 1871. Public affairs soon occupied 
much of his attention, and ho retired 
from tho firm in 1878. '■Ho retained, 
however, the directorship of the Hodbarrow 
Mining Co., Ltd., Millom, and he secured 
the oontrollmg interest in the Shaw’s Bro-w 
Iron Co,, Liverpool, leaving the manage- 
ment of the concern in the hands of nis 
partner, Arthur S. Cox. The collapse of 
this business in 1893 involved Caine in 
heavy liabilities, which he honourably dis- 
ohargod. Thenceforth his resom’oes were 
largely devoted to paying off the mortgage 
which he raised to meet the finn’s losses. 

Brought up as a baptist under the 
influence of Hugh Stowell Brown [q, v. 
SuppLJ], he developed early a bent for 
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preaclnng and pliilanthropiu work. In 
later life in London he was from 1884 
to 1003 tho unprofo.Hsioual paslor of a 
mission clmroh Imown as tho Whcatshcaf 
in Stockwcll, S.W. Bub the temperance 
niovoment mainly ab.sorbed him, and at 
Liverpool he found liis first scope for 
propagandi.st zeal. As pre&idcirt of tho 
Liverpool Temperance and Band of Hope 
Union, ho formed and became chairman 
of a ‘Popular Control and License Re- 
form Association,’ with a monthly organ, 
tho ‘ Liverpool Social Betormer.’ In 1873 
he was elected vice-president of tho United 
Kingdom Alliance. He was also pi'c.sident 
of the Baptist Total Abstineiioo Society, of 
the Congregational Tomporanco Society, of 
the British Temperance League, and of tho 
National Temperance Federation. 

In 1873 Caine first sought election to 
parliament, mainly with a view to enforcing 
his temperance -views. Ho was in general 
agreement with the radical wing of tho 
liberal party, and unsuccessfully contested 
Liverpool in the liberal interest in both that 
and the next year. In 1880 he was returned 
as radical member for Scarborough, and 
without delay he urged on the House of 
Commons his advanced temperance opinions. 
In a maiden speech on 18 June 1880 he 
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nupportsd Uio siicceostul motion of liis fricnrl. 
Sir Wilfrirl Lawson [q. v. Suppl. 11], ill 
favo'ir of local option. Identifyin" himself 
iritli the e.xtreme radical section of tho 
paifcy, ho .seconded Henry Laliouchere’s 
motion of di.sscnt from Gladstone’s pro- 
posal for a national monumont to Lord 
Beaconsflcld (12 May 1881). His activity 
vaa ollicially rooognised by Gladstone 
on 17 Nov. 138-1 by his appointment as 
oiiil lord of tho admiralty in succession 
to Sir Tliumas (afterwards Lord) Brassoy. 
Altliough he retained Iris seat at tho 
necessary by-olootiou, ho failed in an 
attempt at the general election of Nov. 
1885 to captiu'C the Tottenham divi.sion 
of Middic.sc'c for the liberals. He soon | 
however returned to the hou.se os SI.P. I 
lor Barrov/-in- Furness at a by-eioction on [ 
6 Ajiril foUmving. 

Caine doolinecl to accept Gladstone’s 
home rule policy, and took an active part 
in organising under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dirootion the cli.ssentient Uberals into a 
now party of ‘ liberal unioni.sta.’ In 
the division on the second reading of 
Gladstone’s homo rule bill (7 June) Caino 
and Henry liobert Brand, afterwards 
aoeond Viscount Hampden [q. v. Snppl. II], 
acted as tellors for tho liberal unionists, 
who, numbering 93, voted with tho couser- 
vativos and defeated the measure. The 
homo rulers gave tho new party tho 
sobriquet of the ‘ Brand of Caine.’ At the 
ensuing general election Caine was again 
returned for Barrow, and was appointed 
chief liberal unionist whip. But Caine’s 
radical convictions and extreme temporanco 
views, which were unaltered, soon rendered, 
the aUianoe with the oouservalives distaste- 
ful. Although the scheme of G. J. Go.sohen 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] in 1890 for compensating | 
holders of extinguished public-hou-se licences 
was modified under pressure from Caine, he 
marked his dLUke of it not only by resigning 
his post of whip but by vacating Iris seat 
in the hou.se. On seeking re-election at 
Barrow as an independent liberal ho was 
defeated. Within the same year he rejoined 
the liberal fold, and in 1892 re-entered 
the house for East Bradford as a Glad- 
stonian liberal. He voted for Gladstone’s 
amended home rule bill of 1893. At tho 
general election of 1896 ho lost Ms scat, 
and only re-eniored the house in 1900 
as liberal member for Camborne. In the 
interval he sat on Lord Peel’s royal 
commission on the liquor licensing laws 
(1896-9), and signed the minority report 
and the addendum in favour of direct local 
.veto. 
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The native population of India also en- 
gaged Calne’.s Bympathies, and ho oi'itioi.sed 
severely British methods of government, 
especially (he eaeouragemont for fiscal 
))urposes of tho li(juor .lud opium trade, 
in 1890 ho visited India as .a delegate to 
tho Indian National Congress at Calcutta, 
and contributed to tho ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ 
a seiius of letters called ‘ Young in(li.a ’ 
wMch ably advocated largo measures of 
self-government. He .sat on tho royal 
commission of iS95-6 on tho administra- 
tion of Indian expeuditui'e, and signed 
tho minority report recommending a 
diminution of civil and military expenditure. 

Caino’s activities o.xliaustcd Ms strength. 
A voyage to , South America in 1902 failed 
to restore his health, and ho died of heart 
lailuro on 17 March 1903 at 42 Gro.svenor 
Road, S.W. He was buried in W’oldng 
cometery. 

Caino was a puritan in politics and 
religion, whose moral courage and philan- 
thropic instincts wore superior to his in- 
If'Hectual gifts. Abrupt in manner, down- 
right in speech, but of imperturbable 
good-humour, he was dubbed by politiocul 
as.sociatos the ‘ genial ruffian.’ 

Caine married on 24 March ISCS Alice, 
eldest daughter of Hugli StowoU Brown 
[q. V. Suppl. T], by whom ho had issue 
two sons and three daughiers. Tho eldest 
daughter, Hannah Rushton, married in 
1893 Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M.P. The 
youngc.st daughter, Rutli, is -wife of J. 
Horbort Lewis, Al.P. 

Caine’s cluef published works included : 
1. ‘ Table.5 for use in the Tin Plate Trade,’ 
1877. 2. ‘ Local Option,’ 1885. 3. ‘Hugh 
Sto well Brown ; a Memorial Volume,’ 1887. 
4. ‘ A Trip round the World in 1887-8,’ 
1888. 5 . ‘ Picturesque India, a Hand- 
book for European Travellers,’ 1891. 

[W. S. C.iine ; a memoir by Jolm Newton 
(with photograiws) ; The Times, IS March 1903, 
and Lit. iSuppl, 19 April 1907 ; Annual Reg., 
1880, 1889, 1890 ; Athenamni, 13 April 1907 ; 
P- W. Olavden, England under the C'oalilion, 
1892 ; G. W. E. Eussell, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart., 1009.] G. S. W. 

OAIRD, EDWARD (1835-1908), Master 
of BalUol College, O.xford, and philosopher, 
bom in Greenock on 22 March 1836, wa« 
fifth of the seven .sons, one of whom died in 
infancy, of John Caird, partner and manager 
of a. firm of engineers (Caird & Co.) in 
Greenock. John Caird [q. v, Suppl, I], princi- 
pal of Glasgow University, by whom Edward 
was greatly influenced, was the eldest son. 
Four sons -vyont into business and prospered 
there. Their mother, Janet, daughter of 

u 2 
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Roderick Young of Paisley, was left a 
widow' in September 1838, when the oldest 
toil Avas not eighteen years old and the 
youngest hardly more tliaii an infant. 
Witli liinifed though not straitened means, 
she iaced her maternal responsibilities 
with placid opUmism. 

Edward lived in early childhood with Ids 
aunt, Miss Jane (laird. ‘ a woman of strong 
mind, and most deeply religious.’ whose 
devoUoir to the boy did not .spare luni 
attendance at fi'equcnt and long religious 
Eorwcc.s — ‘ four hours at a jmldng.’ Passing 
to Greenock Academy in boyhood, he was 
repelled by the rough methods of Dr. 
iiiown, his first headmaster; hut a new 
rector, David Didf, only twonty-thi-ee 

years old, a fellow-student of Caird’a 

eldest brother John, and afterwards 

Iirofessor of olmroh liistory in Erlinhnrgh, 
awoke his intellectual zeal and proved 

the Idudost Mend and oounsollor. Caird 
left Groonook Academy to enter the 
Univer.sity of Glasgow in the winter session 
of 18-50-1. He attended the classes first 
in the faculty of arts and afterwards in 
the faculty of divinity till the end of 
session 18fi5-fi. IIo won many dtstinctions, 
mainly in the classical department. His 
intimate circle ol ola.ssmates included John 
Niohol [q. y. Suppl. I], two years his senior, 
and George Ranldne Luke. Caird ranked 
among ihem as their ’ plulo.sopher in chief.’ 

Owing to weak lieuilth lie left Ola-sgow 
after the session of 18.56 for the sea-air of 
St. Andrews, under the care of hm aunt. 
He was a student in St. Andrews University 
in 1866-7. Thence, ho removed in the 
spring of 1857 to the house of his brother 
John, who was then niiniator of the parish 
of Errol in Perthshire. At Errol Edward’s 
heallli w'a.s ro-establi.3hed. At the same 
time an intention of entering the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland was reconsidered 
and abandoned. His brother’s gifts as 
a preacher, acting on his modest estimate 
of himself, may have helped to alter Ids 
purpoise. Hi.s reading exerted a more 
potent influence. Through Carlyle, whose 
work was eagerly studied by Scottish 
undergraduates, Caird w'as led to Goethe 
and to German literature, whose poetic 
and philosopldcal idealism enoonragod 
dissatisfaction with oniTent theology. On 
lus return, however, to Glasgow in 1857 
he resumed attendance at classes in divinity 
in the winter session. 

Oalrd’s mind had already tumed towards 
O.vford and the life of a scholar and teacher. 
On 28 April 1860 ho was elected Snell exhi- 
bitioner, and in October he matriculated 


at Balliol College. There ho soon made 
foi liimsell a high reputation. Ho gained 
the Pusey and EUciion soholar.ship in 
Hebrew in the nuiversity in 1861, and the 
Jenkyus exliibition in the college next year, 
being placed in the same year in the finst 
class in classical moderations. In 1863 ho 
obtained a finst clas.s in the final olaasioal 
school. Considerably older that\ his tollow- 
undergraduates and with a ‘ nuiturily (j[ 
mind ’ beyond their I’cach, Caiid found 
his intimato as.sooiaLes at Oxford among.st 
giaduates of his own ago, who welcomed 
him as one of tliemsolves ; such were 
Jolin Nichol and Luke, his Glasgow friends, 
and David Binning Monro, Mr. James 
Bryce, Mr. A. V. Dicey, and, above all, 
Thomas Hill Green. With Green, Call'd was 
from the first in close, st sympathy, alike in 
thought and praclieal aim. Jowci.t was 
Caird’s tutor, ‘ watohlul and exigent,’ 
but at that time ‘ eager to direct 
students to tlio new soui'co.s of tliouglii, 
opened by tlio German plulo.sopliy and 
tlieology.’ Tho most powerful of all 
the cdueal.ivo forces that played upon 
Caird in O.xford was, however, the ‘ Old 
Morlality Club,’ formed of young graduates 
by John Nichol in 1867, and called by that 
name because ‘ every member was, or lately 
had boon, in a weak or preoarious state 
of bodily hcallb.’ Amongst its original 
members wore Prof. A. V. Dicey, Luke, 
T. H. Green, Swinburne, and Mr. James 
Bryce. Call'd had tho unique honour of 
being elected when ha was still an nndor- 
gradualo. Many years afterwards Caird 
spoke of tho meetings of (ho club as ‘ the 
very salt of their university life for some 
of its mombe.rs,’ ivitli it,s ‘free discussion of 
everything in heaven or oarlJi, tlio fresh 
onjo 3 rment of iiifolleotual sympatliy. the 
fearless interomnmunion of spirits.’ Caird, 
Green, and Luke were, acoording to Prof. 
Dicey, regarded by the club as ‘ tho most 
remarkable [ot its niemliers] both morally 
and intollectunlly.’ 

Eriends noted how little in later life 
Caii'd’s outward aspect changed after liis 
early Oxford days. His mental and 
spiritual coiiviotions and his attitude to 
life’s problems took at the same period, 
largely under the club’s stimulus, a form 
which, while it ripened, remained essen- 
tially what it had boon. He wa.s a ‘ radical,’ 
like his Mend Green, not only in polities, 
but in religion and iihilosophy. In his 
youth he tried to persuade his brother 
Stuart to join the ‘ red-shirts ’ of Garibaldi. 
Abraham Lincoln was tho political hero of 
his youth, and in his later years he wrote 
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of him as the ‘ greatest statesman of tlio 
English-speaking laee since the elder Pitt.’ 
lie did not take up man}' social causes, or 
e.vcito himaelt over the daily barometrical 
changes in politics : but there were 
principles, fiinrUimental in their charaelor 
and vital alike to lua political, religious, 
and philoaophical coiiviotioiiB, by wliich 
he stood all his lilc with firmness and 
steadmeas, and with a complete absence ot 
concern as to ridicule or obloriuy. Having 
graduated B.A. in 1803, Caird remained 
at 0\fovd, teaching philosophy privately. 
In 1864 he was elected to an open lellowsliip 
at ftlerton and was appointed tutor. After 
lecturing and teaching there for two years, 
he was elected professor of moral philo- 
sophy at Glasgow on 28 May 1806. With 
characteiistio magnanimity lie had declined 
to stand when he hoard that hi.s friend 
Niohol was candidate, but Nichol with no 
anialler loyalty relired in ids favour, and 
supported his candidature. There was an 
iine.vampled field of cancliclatos, amongst 
them Henry Culdenvood, John Cunningham, 
liobert Flint, Simon S. Laurie, John 
Campbell Bhairp, and James Hutcliison 
Stirling, of all of whom memoirs appear in 
this Hiclicmary. Caird’s election was imani- 
inouB. He held the post for twenty -seven 
years. At the close of liis iril roductory 
lecture in Nov. 1808 he said that his highest 
ambition had been ‘ to teacli pliilosophy 
in a Soottish univoraily, and above all,’ 
lie added, ‘ in Ihia university to whicli 1 
owe so much ; and now there is almost 
nothing 1 would not give for the assurance 
that I should be able to teach it well.’ 
Twenty yeans afterwards, on the presenta- 
tion of his portrait to the university, he 
struck the same note ; ‘ If fortune had 
given mo the power of olioosing my jilace 
and work in life, 1 do not think I should 
have chosen any other than that which has 
fallen to me.’ 

Cau’d put all Ms energies into his work as 
professor. His classes were large, and he 
read with conaoientious thoroughness, night 
by night, during the winter session, the 
weeldy and fortnightly essays of Iris many 
pupils. The main endeavour, ho said of 
Ms teaching, was to plant a few ‘ germina- 
tive idea.s ’ in Ms pupils’ minds. Btit at 
the same time he connected his ideas 
into a system of thought with characteristic 
passion for synthesis and constraction. 
He excited the interest of Ms hearers 
by insisting ‘ that what was true could 
be reasoned,’ and ' that what was reasoned 
must be true.’ Some critics urged that 
he was prone to repetition in both lectures 


and book'. But ‘ having laboriously 
workeil lus ■w.i_y to central ooliovont 
convictions he could not avoid re])eatiiig 
thorn in all their manifold applications ' 
(Prof. McOd.vn). a buoyant optimiam, 
loo, which was yet allied with an active 
sympathy with sullciing (ct. ‘ Optimism and 
Pessimism ’ in Evulutioa of Religion), and 
a resolute adherence to what he called 
‘ the speculative altitude,’ enabled him 
LhorouglUy lo impress and slimiil.itc yuuth- 
tnl thought of the best Idnd. 

At the same time Caird iiilcrested him- 
self in many matters outside hi.-, classroom. 
In the earliest years of his Glasgow pro- 
fessorship he advocated the higher ediica- 
( ion of women, when there ivas no meiuber 
of the senate to support Mm save Ms 
brother ; but he persisted till he per,suaded. 
Meanwhile Caird, in the phrase of Prof. 
Bosanquet, was ‘ punctuating his laborious 
life at almost regular intervals with philo- 
sophical treatises, any one ot whioii by 
itself would liave sufficed to found a 
pluIo.s(ipher’3 rci>utation.’ ‘ A Critical 
Account ol the Philosophy of Kant, 
■with an historical intrucluetion,’ appeared 
at Glasgow' in 1877, and a farther volume 
on tho same theme m 1880 (2nd edit. 1909, 
2 vok.); in 1883 hepubli.shBd amonngraph 
on Hegel (in ‘ Philosophical Clns!>ics 
for English Readers,’ Edinburgh); and in 
1883 ‘The Social Philosophy and Reli- 
gion of Comte’ (Glasgow). In tho.se works 
Caird critically inlerpreied other tliinkcrs 
on lines of Ms oivn. In Ms great volumes 
on ICant he sought ‘ to display in the very 
argument of the great metaphysioian, who 
was supposed to have out the world in two 
with a hatchet, an almost involuntary but 
continuous and inovitahle regression toward.s 
objective organic unity.’ Notably in his 
treatment of Kant as ol Comla his purpose 
was to show that there is a centre of umty 
to wMoh the mind mu.st come back out of 
all differences, however varied and alien 
in appearance. 'The analysis was pre- 
liininary to reeousLrueliou. Caird’s way 
of criticism differed indeed from that of 
other pMlosophical writers. It was con- 
sistently and even obtrusively constructive. 
He seized upon the truths contained in the 
authors with wliom he dealt, and was only 
inoidentally concerned with their errors, if 
he were concerned at all, Ha constrained 
the truths to expo.3e their onc-sidedness 
and abstraotneas, and to exhibit their need 
of their opposites, The like origmality 
and continuity of thought is visible in 
Caird’s two treatises on the philosophy 
of leligioa, ‘ The Evolution of Religion ’ 
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(189.‘i) and ‘ Tlin Evolution of Theology 
in tiic Greek Pldlosophy ’ (1904, 2 vola.)- 
The books V'ere based on two courses of 
Gifford leotiiien, the first delivered before 
the. University of St. Andrews in, IS91-2 
and tlie second before the University 
of Glasgow ill 1900. In the iir.st woi'k 
he exhibits the spiritual sense of mankind 
as at first dominated by the object, but 
constrained liy its own abstractions to 
swing round so as to fall raider the .sway 
of the subject. In tlio .second ivoik 
there is the same o.vbibiiiun of spiritual 
ouiitiiiiiity and evolution. Idio story ol Greek 
philo.sophy, viiicli Caii'd considered mainly 
in its lelatioli to Uicoiogy, wins carried from 
Plato to Plotinus and 81. Augiislhic; and 
wa.9 told ‘ with a tborouglmcss and mastery 
of detail, a soundness of judgment, and a 
lucidity of e.vpression, which makes it the 
best comjilete text-book on the subject.’ 
Two volniiies of ‘ Essays on Litcro.ture, 
and Pbiloaopliy’ (18!I3) boro iiirtbcr witness 
to the breadth and depth of lus interests. 
In literature (doetlio and Carlyle divided 
his allegiance with flaute and Wordsivorth. 

On the death oi Jowelt, Master of Balliol, 
on 1 Oot. 1893, Caird was elected to the 
masteralup by the fellows. He returned 
to Oxford after niiich grave rellcction and 
only because he felt that to follow Green 
and Jowett was to conliriue his Glasgow 
work in a situation in which, as he 
said to a friend, ‘ ho could have lii.s hand 
on the heart of England.’ Pfe found 
hittiself face to face with a new kind of 
ta.sk ill conditions that were very different 
from tlio.se of tlie O.xford oi lii.s Ilferlon days, 
but he adapted liiniself to the situation. 
‘ Where it ivas necessary,’ ivrote one of 
his Balliol colleagues, ‘ Caird acquainted 
himself with the often trivial details of 
college business ; took his lull share, both 
by lecturing and personal tuition, in its 
teaching work ; showed the liveliest interest 
ill all sides of the college Life ; made him- 
self readily accessible to all nieinhors of the 
college, and always found time to listen 
to those -who wished to oonsnlfc him ; was 
lavishly generous in liis estimate of the 
knoivledgo and work of others and loyally 
trustful of his colleagues.’ In general 
university affairs ‘ he was deeply interested 
in the movement for the extension of 
university education to women and was 
chosen, to propose to the university the 
motion for grantmg degrees to them. When 
that motion was defeated he continued to 
help the movement in other ways.’ He sup- 
ported the university .settlement at Toynbee 
Hail, London, and the Euskin College for 


the education of wnrkiug-iuen at Oxford. 
Ill polities, as in ail else, he remained stead- 
last to liis early beliels and stoutly opposed 
the Boer war. Ho therefore roaiated I ho 
bestowal of the honorary degree by the 
univej'hity on Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Supjil. II] 
in 1899. But his devotion to philosophic 
speculation was his main interest. He 
uas a caiidklate in 1897 for the Whyte 
profe.s.9or.ship ol moral philo.sopliy on tlie 
vacancy caused by the death of his friend 
William IV’allaco [q. v.], and the failure 
of hi.s candidature was an unwclcouio 
rebuff, but. Ids aclivily as a college lecturer 
on pliiloso])hy was imciimiui.slicd. Through- 
out liis career a.s Ma.ster, too, ho delivered 
iinjire-ssive lay-sormoiis on social problems 
in the College Hall, and occasionally at 
Toynbee Hall, and ho wrote many articles 
on'lileratnro and philo.sopliy in the reviews. 
He collected into a volume ‘Lay Sermons 
and Addresses delivcrediii the Hail of Balliol 
College, Oxford ’ (1907). In 1907 serious ill- 
ness compelled him to re, sign the mastorslup 
of Balliol, and ho removed Iroiii I he college 
(o a residence in Oxford, where he died on 
I Nov. 1908, He wa.s buried in St. Sepul- 
chre’s cemetery beside Green and Jowett. 

Caird married on 8 May 1807 Caroline 
Ifrances, eldest daughter of John Wylie, 
minister of tlie parish of Carluke in Laniirk- 
sliiro. She survived him without issue, 

Caird was made hon. LL.U. of 8t. 
Andrews in 1883, of Glasgow in 1894; 
hon. D.O.L, of O.xford in 1891, and D.Lit. 
of Cambridge in 1808 and of the University 
of Walo.s on 9 May 1 002. He hecarno in 1002 
one of the original fellows of the British 
Academy, before which he read on 24 May 
190.3 a pajter on ‘Ideali.sm and the Theory 
of Knowledge.’ Ho wa.s also elected a corre- 
.spojiding momhor to the Eronch Aoademio 
dcs Sciences morales ct politi(pies. Besides 
tho works cited, Caird wrote tho article 
‘ Cartosianism ’ in tho ‘ Enoyolopfedia 
Britannioa’ (Ilth edit.) and on Anselm’s 
argument for the being of God in ‘ Journal 
of Theological Studios ’ (Oot. 1899). 

Of singidarly tranquil and passive tem- 
perament and of simple, frank nature, 
Caird mu.st he credited with gcimincly 
great intellectual and moral stature. His 
life was devoted to what was for him the 
only ‘ one reasonable oonirovorsy ’ — the 
controversy not as to the o.xlaferice but as 
‘ to the Nature of the all-embracing unity 
on which every intelligible experience must 
rest, and on the other hand, as to the natui’o 
of the differences which it equally involves.’ 
He would probably have admitted that 
tho total effect of his labour, sustained 
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tlu'ougli BO many years of heroic speculative 
nidusiry, vas to state the problem anew; 
and that his whole cvpo.dtioii of the move- 
ment of thought ill the great pluloso pliers, 
and of the movement of the world aa 
caught up in their thought, was only 
the iJlusti alien and eiciuplificalion of 
an hypothesis rather than pliilosophic 
proof. If there is one sen.se in which 
lie coidd nut admii that tho rationality 
of the Umverso, or what to him was 
llio same thing, the omnipresence and 
utter sovereignty of tho Divine, was not a 
debatable question, there was another 
■sense in v/hich it was a ‘ Grand Perhaps.’ 

‘ It is involved in the very idea of a develop- 
ing oonsciouanesfj faueh aa ours,’ ho wrote 
late ill life, ‘that uliilc, as an intelligence, 
it presupposes the idea of the whole, and, 
both in tliought and action, must contin- 
ually strive to realise that idea, yet what 
it deals nith is necc.Bsarily a partial and 
limited o.vperieueo, and its actual attain- 
ments can uov er, either in tlioory or praolioc, 
be moie than provioioiial. ... It in one 
sense ire xniisi cal) this ide.a a faith, we must 
remember that it is in no sense an arbitrary 
assumption ; rather it is tho essential faith 
of reason, the presupposition and bases of 
all that reason has a.chiovcd or can achieve.’ 

A portrait painted by tho floii. John 
Collier hangs in the haU of Balliol College, 
and a tablet is designed for tho College 
chapel. Di iSSO, after Gaird bad been 
twenty yeais professor at Glasgow, his 
pupils prosentod to the university his 
portrait by Sir George Keid ; a bronze 
medallion by David MacGill was placed in 
the moral philoaoph 3 r class room there in 
1910. There is a caricature portrait by 
‘ Spy’ in ‘Vanity Fau- ’ (1895). 

[Personal hnowiodge ; Mr. Bernard Bosail- 
quot’a inernciir in Proe. Brit. Acad. 1907-8, 
pp. 379 sq. ; 'liie Times, 3 Nov. 1908 ; James 
Addison's Snell E.xhibition.s, 1911 ; Prof. 
Knight’s Life of Nichol ; memorial address 
by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Master of 
Balliol College, 1908 ; speeches by Prof. 
MacCunn and others at unveiling of me- 
morial tablet at Glasgow IJuiv. 1910 ; remin- 
isoencea of Prof. A. V. Dicey, Prof. Saintsfaury 
and Prof. Wenlcy ; for an examination of 
Caird’s theology see A. W, Benu’s English 
Eationalism in tho Nineteenth Century, 1906.] 

OAIRKES, WILLIAII ELLIOT (1862- 
1.902), captam, military writer, born at Gal- 
way on 18 Sept. 1862, was son of John Elliot 
Cairnes [q. v.], the economist, by Eliza 
Charlotte, daughter of George Henry 
Minto Alexander. After education at 
Blaoldieath proprietary school. University 


College school, and the lutornational 
College, Islewortli, he was commissioned 
as lieutenant in the militia, (royal Irish 
ritlen) on 1C Sept. 1.S82. Jf'i'om the militia 
he obtained a comuiissiun as heutenant in 
the 3rd dragoon guaids uu 14 May 1884, 
was transferred to Itie South Slatlordshiro 
regiment a week later, and to the royal 
Tri.sh fusiliero on 16 Jul}' 1884. He 
served nuth the second battalion of that 
regiment at bcveial home stations. Pro- 
moted captain on 21 May 1890, ho became 
on 31 March 1897 adjutant of tho lat 
volunteer battalion of the Yorkshire 
light infantry. This appointment pi’e- 
vented Ills going to South Africa -with his 
regiment, both battalions of which served 
in the Boer uar. Ho found scope however 
for his abilities and military knowledge 
at home, by writing on miUtary subjeota. 
Tliough slafioncd at Wakefield, he joined 
the stab of the * Westmin.stcv Gazette ’ in 
Kovoiubcr 1899, and till April 1901 he 
wrote a dailj' article on the war in progress 
as ‘ military correspondent.’ Hiw articles 
wore among the bust of their kind, In 
1900 he publirilied anonymously ‘ An 
Atesent-minded War,’ which va.s widely 
road for its pungent and well-informed 
criticism. Its sarcasm, if not always just, 
fell in with the public mood ; and the 
epigrams wore often happy. Other books 
by Cairnes, dealing with military cjueations 
in a more constructive way, did not find 
so much favour, tliough they showed more 
solid qualities. In April 1901 a eommitteo 
was appointed to consider the education 
and training of officers of the army, with 
Mr. Akers-Douglas as chairman, and Cairnes 
as secretary. In their report, in Maioh 1902, 
tho committee stated that Cainies’s knotv- 
ledge, tact and ability had greatly facili- 
tated their inquiry. He was also sooretary 
to the military court of inquiry into the 
remount deparlment. These duties and 
his literary activity taxed his strength. 
Ho died of pneumonia in London on 
19 April 1902. He mairied in June 1884 
Mamie, daughter of M. McClelland of Glen- 
darragh, oo. Londonderry. She survived 
liim, with one daughter. 

In addition to ‘An Ahseiit-mindcd War* 
he published anonymously ‘ The Army from 
within’ (1901) and ‘A Commonsense 
Army’ (1901) ; also under his own name, 
'The Coming li'aterloo ’ (1901) and ‘Lord 
Roberta as a Soldier in Peace and War’ 
(1901). He wrote in. the ‘National’ and 
‘ Contemporary ’ Beviews, in ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine,’ and oeeasionally in ‘ The Times.’ 
He was a clever draughtsman, able to 
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iliii^U'aks iiis aiiiciles, ixnd }io took out 
sei'Cial patents tor inventions. 

[Aimy and Navy Gazette, 2li Apiil 1902; 
Tlic Tniiea, 22 Apul 1902; private infoima- 
lioji.] it. M. L. 

CALKIN. JOHN BAPTISTE (1827- 
1905), organist and composer, born in 
London 011 16 March 1827, was son of James 
Calkin (1786-1802), composer and pianist. 
Beared in a musical atmosphere, he studied 
music under his father, and his tlireo 
brolhcia, Joseph. James, and George, also 
adopted the profession. When nineteen 
ho was appointed organist, precentor, and 
choirmaster of St. Columlia’a Collogo, 
Batlifaruham, co. Dublin, in succession 
to Edwin George Monk. St. CoJninba’.s 
College) iva.s a school niaitdy lor tho boys 
of the upper classes and for candidates lor 
tho ministry of tho Church of Ireland ; 
music and tho Irish language wore pro- 
minent features in tho curricnlurn. From 
1840 to 1858 Calldn zealously maintained 
a high .standard of choral music at St. 
Cohimba’s, and he cultivated compo.sition. 
From 1853 to 1803 ho was organist and 
choirmaster of Woburn Chapel, London ; 
from 1863 to 1868 organist of Camden Road 
Chapel ; and from 1870 to 1884 organist 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Camden Town. 
In 1883 lie became professor at the 
Guildiiall School of Music under Mr. 
Weiet Hill, and thenceforth devoted liira- 
sell to teaching and composing. Ho was 
on the council of Trinity College, London, 
a inomber of tlio Philhannonio Society 
(1802), and a fellow of the College of 
Organists, incorporated in 1803. 

As ft cotuposor, Calkin essayed many 
forms, but his sacred music is best known, 
especially his morning and evening services 
in B hat, G, and D. His communion 
service in 0 is marked Op. 134, a sufficient 
proof of his fertility. He 'Hi'ote much for 
the organ, including numeroua transcrip- 
tions, and ho scored many stiing arrauge- 
monts, as well as original sonatas, duos, &e. 
A few of lus autheiua are still heard, while 
Ilia hymn tunes, though not to bo found 
in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ are in 
many other coUoctions. His Betting of 
‘ Fling out the Banner ’ (by Bishop G. 
W. Doane) has a great vogue in America 
and the colonies, and is included in the 
Canadian ‘ Book of Coniinoii Praise,’ 
edited by Sir George Martin in 1009. His 
' Agape ’ was composed specially for the 
‘ Oliuroh H 5 'mnary ’ of Scotland in 1871, to 
the words ‘ Jesu, most loving God,’ and 
was inserted in the ‘ Chiiroh Hymnal ’ of 
Ireland in 1874. 


Calkin died at Hornsoy Bi.sG Gardens 
on 15 April 1905. and was buried in iiigh- 
gatc cemetery, 

[Personal Iniowledgo ; Brown and fe'traUon’s 
Bnt. Musical Biog. 1897 ; Cowaii and Loveis 
Music of the Oluirch Itymnary, 1901 ; 
Musical Tunes, May 1905.] W. II. G. F, 

CALLOW, WlLTdAM (1812-1908), 
w'ator-colour xtaiutor, was born at Green- 
wicli on 28 July 1812. Descended from 
an old family of flio eastern counties, his 
grandfather, John Callow (1730-1786), 
wa.s an artist engaged in tlio decoration of 
porcelain at the J,owostoEt iactory, wliilo 
his father, Robert Callotv, was employed in 
the supervision oi building works at Green- 
wich and elsewlicrc. William teas an elder 
brother and the inatruoLor of John Callow 
(1822-1878) [q. v.]. At a very early ago 
he developed a love for drawing, and in 
1823 he wa.s engaged by Theodore Fiuldiug, 
an elder brotlier of Copley Fielding, to 
assist him in colouring piiiits and engraving 
in aquatint. Subsoquontly, in 1825, ho 
was articled lor eight years to Theodore 
and Thales FiekUng as a pupil for in- 
Btruotion in wator-oolotic painting and 
aquatint engi’aving. Ho worked with tliem 
and their brotlier Newton in London, and 
from 1829 witli tho latter in Paris, Thci'e 
Cbarlas Bentley was his tollow-pu])il, and ho 
and Thomas Shofter Buys nmcli influenced 
his style. In 1831 ho .sent to the Balon a 
‘ Vkuv of Riolmiond ’ wiiich allraotod ao 
much attention that lio waa invited to give 
lefisons to the family of King Louis Philippe, 
whoso daughter, tlio PrinousH Clementine, 
became his pupil for som o years. At tho siunc 
period ho took long walking tours in Frunee, 
as well as in the J ’yrc!nec.s, iSwitzerland, and 
Italy, for the purpose of sketching. Ho also 
Hciit drawings to various provincial exhibi- 
tions, at .some of wliich ho obtained medals, 
and ho roooived a gold medal at the Paris 
Salon of 1840. 

In 1841 lie left Palis and settled in 
London, where in 1838 ho had been elected 
an associate of the Society of Paintora in 
Water Colours, of which in 1848 he beoaine 
a full member, contributing during his long 
life to the exliibitiona of that body upw’ards 
of 1400 drawings. Ho aoled as its secretary 
from 1860 to 1870, and he was presented 
with an illuminated address of congratula- 
tion from the pre.sideiit and his feEow- 
members on comploting his ninetieth voar 
in 1902. 

About 1848 he took to oil-painting, 
and he contributed thirty-seven works to 
the exhibitions of tho British Institution 
from that year until its olo.se in 1867. From 
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1850(0 ]876heaon( twcnty-iiino oil-pictures 
to tliu Royal Aoailouiy. 

Earl}’ in 1855 ho Irft London for Great 
ittissendcn, whoro he alterwards built a 
house and resided lor the rest of Iris life. 
He made frequent joiuniyys to torra to 
give lessons until 1S82, when he abandoned 
teaching. Ho numbered among hi.9 pupils 
(he Empress 'Frederick of Germany, Lord 
TJiillerin, Lord Northbrook, tho ladies of 
the Rothschild famdy, and Ladj* Amhei'iSt 
of Hacknej' and her .six daughters. Mean- 
while hn continued his sketching tours in 
Hcothand and on the continent, viaiting 
France, Italy, and Clennany. ilia work be- 
came somewhat mannered and after a time 
it ceased to attract. About two years 
before his death, however, he began to 
turn out hi.s portfolios of early rvorks, and 
these sold so well that in the autumn of 
1907 ho was induced to open an exhibition 
of thorn at tho Leioesler Galleries, which 
wa.s a great auceess. Alter ilia death an 
exliibitioii of his remaining drawings and 
sketches tras hold at the same place in 1909. 

Callow died at The Firs, Great Missendon, 
BuckingharaRlure, on 20 Fob. 1908, from 
influenza, followed by pleurisy, and was 
biu’ierl in tho churoliyard there. Ho 
pos-sessod a remarkably strong phj'mquo and 
had an inteii.se. love for good music. Ho 
was married twice : (1) in 1840 to Harriot 
Aimc (rf. 1883), daughh'r of Henry Smart, 
the violinist [cp v.] : (2) in 1881 to Mary 
Louisa Jefferay. 

Among watpr-oolom' drawing.^ by Callow 
in the Victoria and Albert Musouni are 
those of ‘ Easby Abbey, Yorkshire,’ ‘ Tho 
Town Hall, Bruges,’ ‘Tlie Market Place, 
Fraulifort,’ ‘ Old IIouae,s, Bernoastel, on the 
Moselle,’ and ‘ The Leaning Tower, Bologna.’ 
An interior of ‘ St. Mary’s (Slmroh. Riotuuond. 
Yorkshire,’ is in the po.s.sessiou of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colouns. 

[William Callow, Pv.V’.S., F.R.G.S. An 
Autobiogi'aphy, ed. H. M, Cundall, 1008 
(mill portrait of Callow, aged 80, and plates 
in colour from hia drawings) ; The Times, 
24 Feb. 1908; Art Journal, April 1908; tho 
Pariah Registers of Ijowe.atoIt, Suffolk [J75J- 
1812], privately printed by F. A. Crisp, 1904; 
Exliibition Catalogues of the Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Royal Society of 
Painters in Water (lolours, 1838-lfl08.'| 

R. E. a. 

CALTHORPE, sixth Baeok-. [See 
GOTJGH-C.UiTHOEPE, SlB AfGUSTUS OhOX.’ 
MOKDELBY (1829-1910).] 

CAMBRIDGE, second Dtjke oj?. [See 
Geokoe WmiiiAii Feedeeicek Cha-bles 
(1819-1904).] 


CAMPBELL. Sir ARCHIBALD CAMP- 
BELL, first Baeon Blytuswood (1835- 
19U8), amateur of science, bo7'n at Florence 
on 22 Feb. 1S3.5, was eldest of nino children 
of Arcliibakl Douglas (1809-1808), 17th laird 
of Mains, Dumbartonshire, nho nssurned 
the name of Campbell in 1838 on succeeding 
his cousin, A’ohibald Campbell, as 12th 
laird ol Blythswond. His father claimcfl 
de.scent from Sir Duncan Campbell (created 
Lord Campbell in 1445), aucc.stor of tho 
dukea of Agyll [see CtiiPBELL, Corux, 
d. 1493], and from William de Douglas 
(fl. 1174), anoe.stor of the carls of Douglas. 
Hamilton and Morton. His mother was 
Caroline Agnes, daughter of Mungo Dick 
of Pitkcirow, oo. Fife. Alter private edu- 
cation for tho army, he joined in 1864 the 
79th highlanders ; nest year ho was trans- 
ferred to the Soots guards, and served in 
the Crimea (where he was .severely wounded 
in the trenches before Sevastopol), retiring 
fi’om the anny in 1868. Thenoefortli his 
intore.sts lay in politic,?, the auxiliary force.?, 
and in science. A nenUliy landowner and 
a strong conservative, he was active in 
organi.sing the party in Scotland and sat 
in the Home of Commons for lienfrewsliire 
1873-4, and for We, si, Renfnnvhliiro 1 885-92. 
On 1 May 1880 he W'as made a baronet, 
and on 24 Aug. 1892 wa.s raised to tho 
peerage as Baron Bl 3 'thswood. He com- 
manded the 411i barialion of tho A'gyll 
and Sutherland highlander.? from 1874 to 
1904, and was aide-de-camp to Queen 
Victoria and King Edward VII from 1894. 
At Blythswood House, Renfrew’shire, he 
entertained King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra (when Prince and Pilncesa of 
Wales) in 1870 and Queen Victoria in 1888. 

Lord Blythswood, who enjoyed the 
intimate fxiendalup of Lord Kelvin and 
other notable men of soionec, rendered 
Important services to astronomical and 
physical science. Ho maintained at Blyths- 
wood House a splendidly equipped labora- 
tory, tho resourees of winch ha placed 
freely at the di.sposal of scientific friends. 
He obtained photographio action through 
varioms opaque subatanceg before Bontgen 
announced his results in 1895, and came 
near, according to Prof. Andrew Gray, 
F.R.fcl.j to the discovery of the X-rays. 
Much of his time and labour was devoted 
to the constmotion of instruments of 
precision ; foremost amongst those is his 
groat dividing engine for ruling dilfraotion 
gratings. After Me death Lady .Blytlis- 
wood placed this instrument and other 
apparatus connected therewith on loan at 
the National Physical Laboratory at 
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Tccklington, to ho kept together and Iniorm 
as tlio ‘ Bl 3 'tlrsivood Collection.’ At the 
end of his life illy tbsr'i ood rvaa among iho 
first to make experiments in the mechanics 
of aerial propnlsiun (sec Enijinfcring, 
25 Doc. 1908). Elythswood, who was 
made hon, LL.D. of Cilasgorr in April 1907 
and nas elected IdR.S. on 2 May 1907, died 
at BljdhsTi'ood House nn S July 1908. He 
married on 7 July 1861 Augusta Cleineutina 
Carrington, daughter ot Robert John, .second 
harem Carrington, but left no issue. The 
peerage jiassed by special remainder to his 
brother, the Rev. i holto Douglas Camp- 
bflJ -Douglas. A portrait ol Rlylluswood 
by Sir Hubert voii Horkomcr was c.xhibiled 
at the Royal Academy in 1887. A replica 
is in the Conscr\-ative Club, Glasgow. 

[Nuture, Ixxvld. ; 7'he Times, 9 July 
1 908 ; Gla.sgow 11 orald, 9 J uly 1908 (portrait) ; 
Nat, Phys. Gab. Roporls, 1008, 1909.J 

T. E. J. 

CAMPBELL. FREDERICK ARCHI- 
BALD VAUGHAN, third Eabl Cawuob 
(1817-1911), Ih-Ht lord of the admiralty, 
the eldest sojr of John Frederick Vaughan, 
second earl, by his first wife, Sarah Mary, 
second daughter of Henry Compton- 
Cavendiah, was born on 13 Fob. 1847 at 
St. Leonard’s Hill, Windsor. Known 
before his acoe.s,sion to the earldom as 
Viscount Emlyn, ho was educated at Eton 
and Clrrist Church, Oxford. From 1874 
to 1885 he sat as a conservative for Car- 
naiwonsliire, and was active in promoting 
Welsh interests. Iii 1892 he unsucccs,sfully 
contested South Manchester against Sir 
Henry Rosooo, and in 1898 he was defeated 
in the Crieklade division ot Wilts by Lord 
Edmond (afterwards Lord) Fitzmaurice. 
Ho sncoeecled to the peerage on the death 
of hi.s father on 29 March 1808. 

Lord Emlyn was a man of varioiw em- 
ployments. In 1880 ho became an eccle- 
siastical commissioner and he -was an unpaid 
commissioner in lunacy from 1880 to 1893. 
In 1890 he wus appointed loi'-i-hentonant 
of Pembrokeshire, becoming twelve years 
later president of the Territorial Force 
Association. He had earlier shown his 
interest in local defence by commanding 
the Carnarvon artillery mdifia for ten 
years. He was also deputy-heutenant of 
the countio.s of Nairn and Inverness, a 
county councillor for Ca7'narvon, shire after 
1888, and a justice of the peace for Car- 
natvonshirB and Pembrokeshire. Becom- 
ing early an ener etio member of the 
Royal Agrieultnral Society, he was chosen 
a member of the council in 1882, ohainuan 
of the ohemioal committee in 1889, a 


trustee in 1892, and (as Lord Cawdor) a 
vice-president in 1900. lie was president 
of the society in 1901, when the show wa.s 
held at Cardiff. 

Railway work brought Emlyn more pro- 
minently before tlio public. lie became a 
director of the Great Vi'esicru railwajf in 
1890, and deputy-chairman in tlio following 
year. In July 1895 ho accepted the chair- 
manship of the company in succession to Mr. 
F. G. yaundors, and hold that post until he 
became a member of Mr. Balfour’s cabinet 
in 1905. Under his guidance a Ijold policy 
was adopted. The ten minules’ stop at 
iSwindon was abolished on the payment of 
100,0001. in compensation to the refresh- 
ment contractor, and routes were shortened 
by the creation of the Stert and VVestbury, 
Lungpoi't and Castle Cary, and the South 
Wales and Bristol direct Unes ; while by 
the Acton and High Wycombe lino quicker 
access was gained to Birmingham. After 
hia jcsignation, Fishguard harbour uas 
opened at much expense as the starting- 
point of a new route for south Ireland and 
a port of call for Atlantic steamers. Long- 
distance nins, the reduction of second-class 
fares, and the institution of motoi’-trains 
and road-motors were other features of 
Lord Cawdor’s chairmanship. Under hhu 
the gross annual receipts of tlio lino rose 
from just over 9,990,0001. to 12,342,0001. 

The announooment on (i March 1 905 of 
Lord Oarvdor’s appointment as first lord 
of the admiral L)', in suooesaion to Lord 
Selborue, who wont to iSouth Africa as 
high commissioner, came as a general 
surprise, but the desire fur business men 
was understood to bo the cause. CVinying 
on bis predcocasor’s policy, he authorised 
the redistribution of the fleet recommended 
by tlio fir.st sea lord, tiir John Fisher (after- 
wards Lord Fisher of Kclvorstone), and 
the Dreadnougiit and Invincible, the first 
ships of a now class, ivere laid down. On 
30 Nov. 1905, just before the resignation 
of the ministry, the admiralty issued a 
memorandum surveying the reforms of three 
years, and stating that ‘ at the pre.sont 
time Btratogio requiroinonts necessitate the 
output of four largo armoured ships 
annually’ (Naval Annual, 1906). 

The abandonment of the Gaw'dor pro- 
gramme by the government of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman [q. v. iSuppl. 11] called 
forth vigorous protests from its author on 
30 July 1906 (Hansaril, olxii. cols. 291-9) 
and 24 Nov. 1908 (ibid, clxxxxvii. ools. 25- 
31). He had become one ot the most effec- 
tive debaters on the front opposition benoli, 
and poivorful in unionist councils. It was 
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on hi-! motion that the Kok-ct commilteo 
to coiiHider 6iiggestioiis for increasing the 
efticiency of the House of Lords was 
appomted in 1907 ; he was a niciiiber ot 
the committee and eoncurred i)i the para- 
graph of the report stating tliat ‘ it was 
undesiraiilo that the possession of a peerage 
should of itself give the right to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords.’ He was strenuou.s 
in ifconimending the upper house to icluse 
to aoeept tho budget ol 10U9 untd it had 
lieen reterred tn the country. On 30 Nov. 
1909 he concluded the debate on Lord 
Lan.sdowne’s amenebuent to that effect, 
vigoroiialy accusing the govornment of 
‘ denying aociahsm in words, but xnitting 
socialism into tkeu budget ’ {Lords Debates, 
\ol. iv. oois. 1310-24). Tire luncndmont 
v.is ennied. Ca>vdor was one, of the four 
unionist statesmen who took i)arfc in the 
oouforenoo with foni inoinbor.s ot thobberal 
government which, .sitting from 17 June 
to 10 Nov. IRIO, made an iiieffcctuai 
attempt to soUle the oonstilutional cpies- 
tion, and lie was consulted in the dralting 
of Lord Lansdowno’a rosolutiona for the 
reform of the Hou.so of Lord.s produced in 
November of that your. 

(Soon after leaving office in 190.> Cawdor 
accepted the presidency of tho Institution 
of Naval Arcliiteota, and in 1908 he was 
chosen a member of the council of tho 
i-’riiioe of Wales. He died at Stackpole 
Court, Pombrokof hire, after an illness of 
some months on 8 Feb. 1911, and was 
buried .it Choriton, Pembroke-shiro. On the 
day alter Ids death conspicuous tributes 
wore paid to his memory by Lords Crewe 
and Liinsdownc in the House ol Lords. 
Lord Crowe declared that his case was 
almost unique, shice after a long absence 
from political life he had been accepted 
as one of the bret ndnistors that had ever 
been at the admiralty, and subsequently 
had obtained a position in tho public 
esteem ‘ only very httle short of the 
lugheaL’ He was a most formidable 
antagonist, but •' though bis rveapons were 
sharp, they were never barbed.’ Lord 
Lanadownc, after dwelling on Lord Cawdor’s 
merits as a debater and administrator, 
said that ever since bis school days he had 
been sxuTOUuded by trcojis of friends. He 
managed his great estates in Scotland and 
Wales with businesslike ability. He mar- 
ried on 16 Sept. 1868 Edith Georgians,, eldest 
daughter of Sir Chiiatoijher Turnor, by 
whom he had eight sons and live daughters, 
and xvas succeeded by Ms eldest son, Hugh 
Frederick Vaughan, Viscount Ernlyn, who 
was born on 21 June 1870. 


Two portraits in oils are at Stackpole 
Court, one by Sir Hubert von Herkomor, 
K.A., painted in 1883, and the second by 
xMr-. W. W. Ouless, R.A., in 1903. 

[The Times, and Eiiginernng, 9 Ikb. 1911 ; 
Engmcer, 16 Dec. 1010 (art. Great iVestern 
Eadway) anrl 9 Peb. 1911 ; Naval Annual, 
I'JOo-O.] L. C. S. 

CAMPBELL, Sm JAMES MACNABB 
(1846-1903), Indian official and compiler 
of the ‘ Bombay Uazotteor,’ liorn at ParLick, 
Lanarlsiliirc, on 4 Oct. 1846, was a younger 
son of sLv cliildren of Jolm McLeod Camp- 
bell Tq. V.] by Ids wife Mary Campbell. 
Of tlu'ee brothers, the eldest, Donald (d. 
1909), was rector of Oaldord, Doronahire, 
and rural dean of Tiverton. Hi.s other 
brothers lived with him in Bombay, John 
McLeod (d. 1888) being a member of the 
Bombay civil service, and Kobert Story a 
merohant. 

Camxjbell was educated at Glasgow, 
flist at the academy and tJien at the univer- 
sity, gwduaiing M.A. in 1866, with tho 
highest honours in logic, philosophy, and 
Enghsh liloraturc. Passing tho Indian civil 
service e.\amination in 1867, he w'ent out, to 
Bombayin Novombev 1860, andsorved as an 
assistant colleotor. Quickly wimdng reimte 
for interest in tho history and customs 
of tho pcopile. he was in Juno 1873, when 
only twenty-seven, entrusted with tho com- 
pilation of the provincial ‘Gazetteer’ of 
Bombay. At the same time ho discharged 
•some other duties. From Ajuil to August 
1877 he was on famine work in the Bijapur 
(then theKoIaclgi) district; and from April 
1880 till near the close of 1881 ha held suc- 
cessively the posts of mmiioipal commissioner 
of Bombay, imder-secretary to govornment 
m tho political, judicial, and educational 
departments, and colleotor of Bombay, 
Yet to the ‘ Gazetteer ’ he devoted every 
spare moment. By August 1884 the statis- 
tical accounts alone oenupied twenty -sovon 
volumes averaging 500 pages each. Tho 
govormnent, while then tenninating Camp- 
boU’s formal appomtment as compiler, 
eulogised his w'ork as ‘a record as com- 
plete perhaps as ever was jiroducod on 
behalf of any government.’ Sir W. W. 
Hunter, the editor of the ' Imperial Gazot- 
toor of India’ (1881; 2nd edit. 1886-7), 
largely based the Bombay portions upon 
Campbell’s work, and spoke of his com- 
pilation as ‘perhaps unequalled and cer- 
tainly iingurpas,3ed ’ (Bomfey 1886 to 1890). 
Campbell w'as maclo O.l.E. in January 
1880, and going home on his fest furlough 
in that year was created hen. LL.D. 
of hla univorsity (Glasgow), Campbell 
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completed his ‘Jjoinbay ClazeUeer ’ <at tho 
close of tool, nheniteunaiiitedof thirty-foiii' 
volumes, embi'aoing twenty-six sections, 
lie liimsell writing imicb in thot-o deabng 
wilh cllmology. In 1904 Mr. B. E. 
Entliovon added an index vohime, and 
bi'onght dova to date soino of Campbell’s 
earlier statistics, while in 1910 Mr. S. M. 
Edwards added tlrreo turtUor volumes 
on tho history of the lov.ii and i.sland of 
Bombay. 

Alter .serving as collector of various dis- 
Uicts, C'lnipbell v.as Ijoin Movomber 1891 
stationed at Bombay as collector of land 
rewnue, customs, and ojiiuni. In 189,9 
and 1S97 he acted also there as coin- 
iniasioner of ou.stoni3, salt, opium, and 
abkari. Occasionally he served too as 
chairinaii ol tlio port tru.sfc. In 1894 he 
airanged for 1 he additional work cast on tho 
Buaibay ousloma liouso by tlic general 
ro-impositiou of import duties. 

Campbell was recalled from furlough early 
in 1897 to aid in mcasurcB against the great 
outbreak of plague. In June 1897 ho 
succeeded General Sir William Gataoro 
[q. V. Supjil. Ill as chairman of a new 
and independent plague ooinmittee at 
Bombay. The conimitteo’s compulsory 
measures of sanitation provoked lioting 
and murderous outrage against officora on 
plaguo duty (22 June 1897). The diffi- 
culties of tho situation were soon multiplied 
by the appearance of famine in the country 
and the telum to Bombay of thousands of 
refugees. Campboira I'e.souroofulness, and 
the poi'isoiial regard in which tho masses 
held him — the ‘ Murani Collcclor-Sahoh ’ 
(the collector with the ch'vinoly lighted face) 
— ^gi'eatly improved tlio popular attitude 
and encouraged voluntary co-oporation 
in inspection and other work. Largely 
under his influenuo, in ,Juno 1898 tho 
plague administration was restored to tho 
municipality. 

In Juno 1897 Campbell was made 
K.O.I.E., and on 29 April 1898 ho left 
Bombay in broken health, reaigriing, on 
the exphy of his furlough, in April 1900. 
The Bombay government placed on record 
a resolution of appreciation of his work 
and cliaraeter. Besiding rvith Ids brother 
Robert at Ids father’s old homo, Achiia.shic, 
Eosneath, Dumbartonshire, he found his 
main recreation in gardening. He died 
unmarried at Aehna.slue on 26 May 
1903, and was binied in Bosenoath 
churohyard, beside his patents. A 
memorial tablet on. the ruined wall of the 
old church, in which his father had often 
preachecl when minister of the adjoining 


parish of Bow, jray-i (lilmlo to ‘iho noble 
(■\aiiiple act by him during the great plague 
hr Bombay, rrhioh led to liis preiiialuro 
and deeply lainonled death.’ Tils Iriciuts 
also founded a gold medal, einiterrodtrienni- 
ally by tho Bombay branch ol tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, for Iho hcbt origirral work 
orr Indian folklore, history, or ethnology. 
The Clot tucdiil was pro, merited on 1 Wardi 
1909 to Dr. A. M. Stein, the exjJorer, lor 
lii-s ‘ Ancient fUiotan.’ 

C,itrrpi)cll colleeted mas.sos of material 
ou Itrdian histoiy and lolidoit', but, apart 
front his ‘ Gazetteer,’ oirly published the, 
history ol Mandogarir in the ‘ Jountal of the 
Bombay Branclr, Royal Asiatic Society’ 
(vol. xix. 1899 7), .some papers itr the pro- 
cpcdings of the Bombay Antliropologieal 
Society, and studies of demonology, under 
tho tillo of ‘ Notes on tho Spirit Basis 
of Belief and Cirstom,’ in the ‘Indian 
Antiquary’ (1894 ei seq.). 

f Bombay Gazetteer ; 'rimes of India, 30 April 
1898, 12 April 1902. 3 Juno 1903, 2 Matclr 
1909 ; Jour, of Boy. Asrat. Sno., July 1903 ; 
Bept. Incliiui I’lirguo Corutu., 1901, cd. 810 j 
personal kirowlodgo,] E. H. B, 

CAMPBELL, LEWIS (1830-1908), 
classical scholar, born at Edinburgh on 
3 Sept. 1830, was son of Clonimander Robert 
Campbell, R.N., first cousin to 'Ihomas 
Campbell the poet, by hi.s wife Eliza 
Constantia, eldest daughter of Richard 
Pryce of Gunley, Montgomeryshire. Edu- 
oatod at Edinburgh Academy, he was 
‘Dux’ thei'c in 1847, wlien he entered 
Glasgow Gnivciuity. I’hero his principal 
teachor.M were Edmund Liishington, to 
whom ho ascribed his iovo of Greek litera- 
ture, and William KaniRay. Ho won the 
Blaokstone medal in Greek, the highest 
distinction in tho .subject. In 1849 Gamp- 
boll matriculated as a scholar at Trinity 
College, Oxford ; but on winning the Snell 
exliibition at Glasgow ho migrated to 
Balliol, where that exhibition is tenable. 
He was deeply iuiluenced by Benjamin 
jowett, who w'tts hi.s tutor, and whom he 
regarded with devotion all hi.s life. In 
1853 ho graduated B.A. with fir.9t-olaa,s 
hoiiour.s in claasiea, and was elected to a 
fellowsliip at Queen’s College in 186,5. 
From 1856 to 1898 ho was tutor of hia 
college, and always kept in clo.se touch 
with Ms pupils. In 1858 he rc.signod Ms 
fellowship ou marriage, and having been 
ordained deacon in 1 857 and priest in 1 868* 
was pre.sented to the vicarage of Milford, 
Hampahire. He held the betrefioe for five 
years. This was Ms only aoUve ministry 
in the Church of England, but he remained 
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an ardant champion of the liberal Iheolof'y 
whioh he had learned from Jowett. His 
portion is fulty explained in a volume of 
sermons entitled ‘ Tlie Ciiristian Ideal ’ 
(1 87 7) and in his ‘ Natioualisalion of the 
Old English Universities’ (1900). 

In 18G3 Campbell was elected to the 
Greek chair at Ht. Andrews, vacated by 
the translation of William Young Sellar 
[q. V.] to Edinbiu’gh. lEs academic life 
vas occasionally troubled by the students’ 
impatience of discipline. But his relations 
with his o\TO clas.ses wore always friendly''. 
He founded a Shakespearean and dramatic 
society, and successfully directed it along 
with Li.s u'iie, IVith Ids reife. too, he 
took an active part in ratsing the standard 
of ghls’ secondary education thi'ough the 
country. 

Ei'om the fiust he held that a profes.sor’s 
dut^y was not confined to his classroom, 
.fonutt had planned a serio.s of editiona of 
the Platonic dialogues, of which tlio ‘ Theto- 
tetus,’ ‘Suphistes,’ and ‘Politicus’ wore 
assigned to Oainpbell. The ‘Thotetetus’ 
appeared in 1861 (2nd edit. 1883), the 
‘ iSopdiistea’ and ‘Politicus’ in 1807. To 
the problem of the chronology of Plato’s 
dialogues Campbell here applied Imgnistie 
tests, of which ho learned the value from 
hia Shakespearean studies, distinguished 
between Plato’s earlier and later work, and 
identified a later group of dialogues whioh 
might ho presumed to represent Plato’s 
maturer thought. The discovery passed 
almost unnoticed, aud even Jowett, to 
Campbell’, s keen disappointment, was seep- 
tical, hut Campbell lived to see his con- 
clusions, after a quarter of a century, 
generalljr adopted. 

Campbell next turned his attention to 
Sophocles, of ^vliose tragedies he pro- 
duced a complete edition (vol. i. 1875; 2nd 
edit. 1879: vol. ii. 1881). 'Plus edition 
was severely criticised by Bonjamin Hall 
Kennedy [q. v.], and was overshadowed 
by the popularity of Jebb’s edition ; but 
Campbell excelled mo.st of his ooinioetitora 
in poetic and Aramatio insight. At a later 
data he returned to the subject, and dis- 
cussed the main difforenoes between Jebb 
and himself {Paralipomem SopJwelea, 1907), 
He translated into English verae Sophocles 
(completed LS83; 2n.d edit. 1896) and 
iEschylus (1890), and edited the text 
of 7E,sohylu3 in the ‘ Parnassu-s ’ series 
(1897). 

Prom Sophocles Campbell turned to Plato 
again, and completed the edition of the 
‘ Republic ’ which Jowott had undertaken 
for his Series of Plato’s works. Jowett 


finished the commentary and prepared 
some introductory matter; Campbell was 
responsible for the text and for the greater 
part of the essays. The edition appeared 
in 1894 (3 veils.). 

In 1889 a parliamentary commission 
was appointed to reloi'm the Senttisli 
universities, and the consequent discus- 
sions to wliioh this gave ri.se greall^r Irierl 
Campbell’s scn.sitive nature. In 1891-2 
ill-health compelled a long absence, and in 
the summer of 1892 he resigned his chair. 
He retired to Alassio, where he built a 
house, and, acquiring a new lease of life, 
engaged with greater vigour than before 
in literary labour. He collaborated with 
Evcl 3 m Abbott [q. v. Suppl. II] in the ‘Life 
of Jowett’ (1897). In 1894 he returned 
to St. Andi-ews as Giilord lecturer, during 
the winters of 1891 and 1893, and he pnVi- 
lished his lectures under the title of ‘ Re- 
ligion in Greek Literature ’ (1898). He also 
issued an edition of I'homas Campbell’s 
poom.s (1904) and ‘ Tragic Drama in 
/E.schylus, Sophooie.s and Shakespeare’ 
(1904), rvitli minor works aud articles. 
At the age of .seventy he planned a ‘ Le-xicon 
Plalonioum ’ on a largo scale, and did a 
great deal of the work, completely revising 
and rearranging Ast’s ‘ Lexicon,’ and 
verifying all the quotations. The work 
Is still being carried on tvith a view to 
publication, 

Campbell, who was elected an honorary 
follow of Balliol in 1894, and was made 
an hon. D.Litt. of tlio tiniversity on Lord 
Gosohen’s installation as charioollor in 190-1, 
died at AlMsio, after a short illness, on 
25 Oct. 1008. He married in 1S58 Frances 
Pitt, daughter of Thomas Andrews, serjeant- 
at-law, who survAved him without Issue; her 
practical temperament efficiently halauocd 
Campbell’s more nervous aud excitable 
character. The otiljr adequate portrait of 
Camjiboll is a medal, by Roty, for wliioh his 
pupils at St. Andrews subscribed after his 
resignation in 1892. 

Besides the ivorks mentioned, he pub- 
lished a ‘ Life of James Clerk Maxwell,’ 
in oollaboration with W. Garnett (1882; 
2nd edit. 1884), and a ‘ Guide to Greek 
Tragedy’ (1891). He also edited Jowett’s 
‘Letters’ (1889) and ‘Theological Essays’ 
(1906). 

[Personal recoUeotions ; communioations 
from Mrs. Oarapbell ; Who’s Who, 1008.] 

J, B. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM HOWARD 
(1859-1910), missionary and entomologist, 
was bom on 30 Sept. 1809 at London- 
derry, where Ms father, Thomas Callender 
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Campbell, was in businesa. Of hia six 
brothers Mr. Sidney George Campbell 
becaiiio fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Hducated at the Academical Inslitution, 
Londonderry, he took both his arts and 
divinity oonracs at Bdinbnrgli University, 
being a first prizeman in the divinity class 
and in church history, and graduating M.A. 
in 1880 and U.D. in 1S82. At JDdmbuigli 
he also studied Sanskrit for two years, 
and attended some medical classes. Ifis 
scr\uoc.s being acecpied by the London 
Missionary Society, lie was ordained on 
12 Sept. 1881 at the congregational church, 
Londonderry, and reached Ciiddapah, South 
India, in November 1884. In 1895 he 
settled at Jammulamadugit, and in 1900 he 
was appointed to the training institution 
at Clooty. In 1907 ho acted as secretary 
of the South India diatriot committee. 

Campbell was a great missionary. 
Journeying from village to village, he 
established scores of Cluistian churches 
during hia aoventeen j'eavs of labour. 
A pioneer in the cause of union among 
missions, he helped to form the united 
ohiiroh of South India, in which presby- 
terians, oongregationalists, and baptists 
united for ecclesiastical purposes, forming 
a Christian community of uprrards of 
160,000 people, about one-fourth of the pro- 
teataiits of South Intlia (of. his art. L.M.S. 
Chronicle, November 1908). Economic 
and social problems intere.sted him. While 
he sympathised with socialist ideals, he 
fuUy admitted the beneficent effects of 
British rule in India (el. letter in Lahmr 
Leader, 25 Nov. 1005). Ai'tielos which lie 
contributed to the ‘ Madras Mail ’ during 
the famine of 1897 led to the establishment 
of relief rvorks. 

His linguistic gifts and scholarly attain- 
ments made him a leading authority on 
the Telugu language. In that tongue ho 
published ‘ Grounds for Belief in a Personal 
God’ (1893). ‘ Christian Evidences’ (1898), 

‘ Christian Theology ’ (1905), and a short 
work on Hinduism. The first tliree of 
these became text-books in theological 
institutions. In conjunction with Veera- 
salingam Pantalu he by order of the Madras 
government revised Browne’s ‘ Telugu- 
English Dictionary’ (1906) and Arden’s 
‘Telugu Grammar’ (1908), and he was a 
member of the revision committee of the 
Telugu Bibb (1898-1903). 

Campbell, who acted as examiner in philo- 
sophy to the university of Madras, was a 
close student of science, especially of ento- 
mology and ornithology. In his home in 


Ireland he and Ms brothers had made one 
of the bc.st private oolleelion.s of Irish moths 
and biitlorllies. In India he formed a fine 
collection of rnotlus of that country, adding 
sixty or seventy species that were now to 
science. This collection is now at Goofy, 
ill the Madras preskleiloy. 

Campbell returned to England under 
medical advice in 1909, before taking up 
the principalship of the now union theo- 
logical college at Jlangaloio, to which he 
had been nominated, ito died on 18 Feb, 
1910 .at Bordighcra, and was buried there. 

On 7 Deo. 1885 ho married at Madras 
Elizabeth Novin, daughter of Da rid Boyd 
of Driikcndult, Ballymoney, co. Antrim. 
They had four sons. 

[Private inforina) ion ; L.M S. Chronicle, 
Nov. 1908, April 1910; British Wi'cldy', 24 fob. 
1910. 1 C. tl. 1. 

CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, Sm 
HENRY (1836-1908), prime minister, 
born at Kelviri.sido llonse, Glasgow, on 
7 iSejit. 1830, iras second sou, anti second 
of the throe children of Sir Jamen Campbell, 
Kut., of Stracathro, co. Forfar, by his info 
Janet, daughter of Henry Baiinerman, a 
Manchester manufacturer ; her mother’.s 
brother was William Motherwell |,q. v.], 
the ScoUish poet. The future prime 
luiniatei' as.sumed the additional name and 
arms of Baiinorman in 1872 under the will 
of his maternal undo, Henry Baunerman, 
of Huuton Court, near Maidstone, Kent. 

Sir Henry’s grandfather, lames Campbell, 
came from Inchanooh, in Menlcith, to 
Glasgow in 1805, and began biisinos.s aa 
a yaxm merchant ; bi.s .second .son Jamoa 
(the prime miniator’a father), Ihon a lad of 
fifteen, becoming a tailor, and William, Im 
fourth son (iifteiuvards of Tullichmvan, oo. 
Ibunbarton), a draper. In 1817 these two 
brotliens founded the great Glasgoxv firjn of 
J. & W. Cami)beli, wholesale drapers and 
warehousemen. The father was a strong 
conservative, stood in that interest aa 
parliamentary candidate for Glasgow' in 
1837 and in 1841, without aucooss, and 
a,a lord provost of Glasgow (1849-3) was 
knighted on the birth of prince iilbort 
Edward, afterwards King Edward IHl 
(0 Nov. 1841). Ho bought the estate of 
Stracathro in 1818. 

Tho elder son, James Alexander Camp- 
bell of Stracathro (1825-1908), conservative 
M.P. for the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeon (1880-1906), succeeded his father 
in 1876, and was made a privy oounoillor 
in 1898. He died on 10 May 1008. 

Sir Henry was educated at Glasgow 
High School, and then at Glasgow Uni- 
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versity (1851-3), where in 1853, the samo 
year in which Edward Caird [q. v. Suppl- 
IT], afterwards Maater of Balliol, won the 
Latin medal, ho won, among other things, 
the Ouwan gold medal for the best examina- 
tion in Greek. In 1883 hi.3 nniversity, on 
the installation of John Bright as lord 
rector, conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D., and at the time of his 
death in 1008 he was liberal nominee for 
the lord I'colorship. Erom Glasgow ho 
M'ont to Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
taking a double degree — as trventy-second 
senior oplime in the mathematical tripos, 
with a third class in the classical tripos — lie 
graduated B.A. in 1858 and M.A. in 1861. 
Ho took no part in the debates at the union. 
After leaving Cambridge he joined his 
father arid imcle’s pTuapc-vouy business in 
Glasgow, in which he became and remained 
a partner rmlil 18118. Ho was one of the 
original menibers of the first Lan-arkshire 
rifle volunteers, and commaiirlod his com- 
pany (M company, known as ‘ G'ampbclT.s 
Gorp.s,’ the members being drawm exclusively 
from the employees of Messr.s. J. & W. 
Campbell &■ Co.) at the royal review at 
Edinburgh on 7 Fob. 1800. 

In April 1868 ho ooutesled the Stirling 
Burghs against John Ram.say of Kildalton. 
Both oandidate.s were liberal, Campbell the 
more advanced of the two. He declared 
himself ‘ a warm adherent of the party of 
progre.s3,’ advocating national education, 
the repeal of university tests, admini- 
strative reform of the army and navy, 
Irish church disestablishment, and land 
reform. Ramsay defeated him by 565 to 
494 votes. He fought Ramsay again at 
the general election wliich followed the 
1868 Reform Act, and won the seat on 
19 Kfovember, polling 2102 vote.s ag,ainst 
Ramsay’s 1670. Ho sat for the Stirling 
Burghs uninterruptedly until his death. 
Hia opponent subsequently .sat for tho 
EaLkirk Burgh.s from 1874 to 1886. 

In the new parliament of 1868 Campbell 
soon identified himself with the more in- 
dependent and advanced supporters of 
Gladstone’s first administration, advocating 
the reform of endowed sohools in Soot" 
land, compulsory attendance at parooMal 
sohools, the abolition of university teats, 
the application of the representative 
principle to county government, tho in- 
fusion of now blood into Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the abolition of hypothec, and the 
cause of the tenant farmer. Hia political 
ability was recognised by Ms appointment, 
in November 1871, as (inanoial secretary 
to the war office, of which Cardwell was 


then the hc,id. He retained tho po.st 
until tile fall of tho adraini str.ation in 
Eebi-uary 1874. 

During the years of lihor.d opposition, 
from 1874 to 1880, UarnpbeU-Baanerman 
took little part in general debate, hut 
intervened legularly in the discusnion of 
army votes and the affiaiis of iScotland. 
He chaTacLcri.sed the bill for the, .abolition 
of patronage (187-5) as a political ilovnec to 
strengthen the c.stablishcd church at the 
cost of the other pre.sbytcrian oluu'olieB. 

In March 1880 parliament w,is din- 
solved, Lord Beaoonsfield’s goveniiucnt was 
defeated, and in April Glad.stono formed 
his second administration. Campbell- 
Bannerman returned to hi.s former jiost 
at the war office, of which Ohildor.s was then 
the chief, aud he held tho offioo till May 
1883. Thou, in suooo.ssion to Sir George 
Trevelyan, who was tmnsferred to the 
Irish chief seoretaiyship on the murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, ho became 
secretary to tho admiralty. Lord North- 
brook, the first lord, was in tho House of 
Lords, and Camp bell - Biiiniormnnrcpresen t ed 
the dep.ai’tment in the House of Commons. 
In October 1884, again in succession to 
Sir George Trevelyan, ho was appointed 
chief secretary for Ireland (without a seat 
in the cabinet), while Lord Spencer was 
still lord-lieutenant. The office was one 
of danger and difficulty, and Campbell- 
Bannerman was held at the time to be the 
only man who over actually enhanced Ids 
political reputation by its tenure, He 
discharged his duties with imperturba- 
bility and good-humour, and Ireland grow 
more peaceful. Parnell wrote of him ' as 
an Irish secretary he left things alone — 
a sensible thing for an Irish secretary ’ (see 
B AREY O’BEnDN’s Life, of Parnell). Accord- 
ing to Mr. Tim Healy ho ‘ governed Ireland 
with Scotch jokes ’ ; Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
likened him to a ‘ .sandbag.’ During his 
short tenure of the Irish seoretaryship it 
was announced that some provisions nf the 
Crimes Act would he ro-enacted, aud an 
Irish land purchase bill was promised ; 
bub tho life of the government came to an 
end in Juno 1885, and Campbell-Bannerman 
rethed from hLs Irish office after holding it 
for only eight months. 

In February 1886, on the fall of Lord 
Saliabmy’B first administration, Campbell- 
Bannerman become secretary of state for 
war in Gladstone’s third government, 
entering the cabinet for the first time, 
together with Lord Herschell, Mr. John 
Morley, Sir William Haroourt, and Mr. 
Mundella. Home rule for Ireland, which 
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iva? the cliicf measure before the cabinet, 
met "(sitlj O'ampijeU-aannermaii’B approval. 
On 8 ihinc the proposals of the government 
were detcated in the House ol Commons 
by 313 lo 313, ninety-tlu’ce liberals voting 
iigain.st the bill (MoiiLEy’s Ghdstorie, iii. 
341). Gladalotie di.ssolvecl parliament, nas 
defeated at the polls, and Lord Kalisbury 
accepted office lor a socund tune. For six 
years (1886-02) tbe liberal parly lomoined 
in opposition. If tiring the period G'amiiboll- 
Bannerman actively .supported (llad- 
stono in fighting tlie oaii.se o£ Trcl.iud 
and homo rule. In 1887 ho moved an 
amendment lo Mr. A. J. Balfour's Irish 
land bill, to the eli'eot that no bill of the 
kind teas satisfactory whicli did not provide 
for revision of tho jtidioial rents. In the 
course of tho Irish controversy he described 
the process of adopting home rule as 
‘ finding .salvation,’ and ho invented tho 
term ‘ Ulsteria ’ for tho peculiar blend of 
Orange bigotry and Irish toryism which he 
imputed to tho Irish opponents of home rule. 

lluring the agitation for improved 
national defence in 1888-0 he main- 
tained a critical altitude, strongly opposing 
any dimiiiulion of civilian control of the 
anny, and any attempt lo place that 
ooritrol entirely in tbe hand.s of military 
advisers. In .lane 1888 he served with 
Lord Randolph GhurohlU, W. H. Smith, 
and otliera, under the oh.airmanship 
of Lord Hfirtingtou (afterwards eighth 
duke of Devouahire [q. v. Suppl. IT]), upon 
the royal commission appointed to inquire 
into tlio civil and professional adminis- 
tration of the naval and military clopart- 
luonts. The commission reported finally 
in Ffibni.ary 1800 (C. 3979 of 1890). when 
Campbell-Bannerman, who had been unable 
to lake part in the consideration of the 
second portion of the report, added 
a memorandum expre.ssing his general 
acquiescence in its tenom and his cordial 
oonoiirronce in its principal recommenda- 
tion, ‘ that the secretary of state should 
be advised by a council of military officers, 
who should be the heads of several military 
departments.’ He at the same time strongly 
dissented ‘from tbe further proposal to create 
a new department — that, namely, of clfief of 
the staff. ’ He reasoned that the innovation 
was unnecessary, and likely to re-introduco 
the evOs incidental to the office of com- 
mander in-ohief which the new comicil 
of general officers was designed to replace 
(lO'Feb. 1890). 

Lord Salisbury dissolved parliament in 
1892, and ilia government was defeated at 
the polls. Thereupon Gladstone formed his 


fourth administration (July 1892), and 
Carapbell-Banncrnian joined tlio cabinet 
in his former post of secretary of state 
for wav. Ho was a uiombor of the cabinet 
comuiltteo whicli drafted the second home 
i-ule bill, whioli passed tlio House of Com- 
mon, s, Imt was decisively rejected b,y the 
House of Lords. When Lord Itosebory 
succeeded G‘lad.stnno ns prime minister 
on 3 March 1891, Campbell-Bannerman 
retained his office, lie was an active 
admiiiihtrator. Under hi.s riigimo at 
Pall Mall there was c.stablitihod a forty- 
eight hours week (or an average of eight 
hours a day) in the ordnance factories at 
Woolwich Arsenal and he justly anticipated 
no necessity for ‘ a reduction in wages ’ (see 
Hansard, 5 Jan. 189-1). Ho also arranged 
for tlio delicate matter of the retirement of 
the duko of Cambridge from tho olfioo of 
commandcr-in-chief, and tactfully cffcoted 
the stop without disturbing tho good rela- 
tions which had always existed between 
tho duko and hirnselt. But ho doubted 
tho wisdom of offering tho duko .n, special 
pension which was offered him later by the 
conservative government, and the ' duko 
declined the offer on tho ground of this 
dillcreno© of view'. On tho day of Gamp- 
bell-Bannorman’s announcement of tho 
duke’s retirement (21 Juno 1895) Mr. St. 
John Brodriok (afterwards .seoretary of 
.state for war and Viscount Midl'eton) 
moved a reduction of Oampbell-Banncr- 
man’s .salary on the ground that tho 
ro.serve.s ot cordito and other smallarm 
ammunition were inadecpiato. Campbell- 
Bannerman admitted that the rm'vvca did 
not exceed 100,000,000 cartridges. The 
government was defeated by .seven votes 
in a small house, 132 againsl, 125 ; Lord 
Rosebery, the prime minister, resigned next 
day. A lack of harmony between Lord 
Rosebery and .some of his colleagues partly 
prompted so serious a treatment of tho 
adverse divi.sion, Ilaroourt, in announcing 
to the House of Commons Lord Rosebery’s 
resignation and the queen’s aoceptanoo of 
it, said : ‘ The divi.sion of last Friday night 
upon the army vote for the war office W'as a 
direct vote of censure upon tho secretary 
of state for the war department, than whom 
I will take on mo to say there is no more 
able, more respected, or more popular 
minister,’ Campbell-Bannerman received 
the G.C.B. on leaving office. The adverse- 
vote liad little positive justification. As 
Campbell - Bannorman subsequently ex- 
plained (c£. speech at Newport, ‘30 Nov. 
190.3), expert opinion proved it inexpedient 
to keep in stock any large supply of cordite, 
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(ken a new explosive iu an Bxpermicnlal 
stage, whick was easily and rapidly maiin- 
factured as the need for it arose. 

Meain\’liile iu 189, j, svhen Mr. Peel re- 
, signed, the speakcisliip of tho Ilenise ol 
Comiuons, Campbell-Bannerman frankly 
oonfei-sed to a wi.sh to .succeed liim. 'J'he 
ooiiserrativG.s iveru prepared to acquiesce 
in his selection, in view of his fairness and 
impartiality. But liis colleagues were un- 
willing to lose him, and lio was pensuaded to 
concur in the seleotion of William Court 
Gully, Vi.senunt Belby [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

Lord iSalisbury accepted office on 23 .Tune 
ISO,') and formed an administration. Parlia- 
ment wa.s dissolved on 8 July, and a 
majority of 1.'52 was returned to support 
the new conservative government. Canip- 
bell-Baniierman, speaking at BlairgouTio 
on 12 Deo. as one of Iho liberal leadens, 
announced that so long as the Irish declared 
by coiLstitnlional methods that they were 
iu favour of self-government, liberals would 
be bound to .supijort their demand. 

Before tho end of the year South African 
affairs booauic a predominant political 
interest. Dr. Jameson’, s abortive raid 
into the territory of the Transvaal Re- 
public, and his surrender after two days’ 
iigliting at Krugerscloi'p (1 Jan. 1890), 
roused in the more advanced section of 
tho liberal party a .suspicion that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, W'as 
implicated in the affair. Campbell-IIanner- 
man, Sir Iiliohael Hioks-Boaoh, then oban- 
ee.llor of the exchequer. Sir William Harcourt, 
Henry Laboucherc, John Ellis, and others, 
were, on 14 Aug. 1896, appointed members 
of a select committee of inquiry into the 
oiroumstances of tho raid. This South 
African committee sat to take evidence from 
January to June 1897. The majority report 
of 14 July, which was signed by both 
Campbell-Bannerman and Harcourt, w'hilc 
condemning Cecil Rhodes and two of his 
as.sociate.s in general term,s, exonerated tho 
imperial and South African governments of 
all complicity. In the House of Commons 
both Campbell-Bannerman and Harcourt 
frankly defended the report wdien it waa 
impugned by a member of Iheir own party, 
Mr. Philip Stanhope (afterwards Ijord Wear- 
dale), whose amendment of dissent was 
rejected by 333 to seventy-four. A bitter 
feeling against both Rhode.g and Mr. 
Chamberlain ran high iu the left wing of 
the liberal party, but no other conclusion 
than that which Campbell-Bannorraan and 
his colleagues re, ached was justilied on a 
temperate review of the material evidence. 

As far back os 1894, when the resignation 
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of Gl.id-'bjuo dhclooed difiercncca of 
opinion nitlun the Uiirr.al party, C'ampbell- 
Banncuuiin u.'i., named by cumpeteiit 
observers .as a probable luUu'o leader. 
He had enjoyed much ail mini-, trative ex- 
perience, and held aliko the peculiar oon- 
llduiicc of his colleagues and tlie esteem 
and goodwill ol Iho Hoii.se of Commons, 
But he had made no imprr,.',i(iii on tho 
public outside the iinusc, and many of Ilia 
colleagues stood far higher iu popular 
favour. A continuance of personal dls- 
sen-sions among the leaders of hi,s party 
during the long unionist regime gradually 
brought him to the first xilaoe. On 6 Oot. 
1890 Lord Rosebery resigned Ids leadcrshijj 
on the ground of ‘ internal dilBoulties,’ 
tli<‘ want of ‘explicit .support’ from any 
quarter, and ‘apxiarent dillereuoe with a 
considoi'iiblo mass of the party on tlie 
Eastern question’ (Turkeji and Armenia). 
Thereupon Harcourt naturally .suoceedod 
to tho leadership. But Lord Rosebery 
.still had his followers in i,he House of Com- 
mons, and Haroourt’s authority was often 
called in question. On 14 Bee. 1898 Harcourt 
retired from tho leadership of a party wbioh 
ho dosorihod aa ‘ rent by sectional di.sputes 
and personal inlerest.s.’ Mr. Juim Alorley 
approved Haroourt’s action, and declared 
‘ that he, too, could no longer take an 
active and respon.siblo part in the formal 
councila of the heads of tho liberal parly ’ 
(17 Jan. 1890), There .seemed to be i’uiicla- 
mental divergoncc.s of view within tho 
parly touching the whole field of foreign, 
colonial, and Irish politic, s. In this critical 
embarrassment the liberal party elected 
Campbell-Bannerman as its leader in the 
House of Oonnnons. Lord Kimberley now 
led the liberals iu the House of Lords since 
tho 'ivithdraival of Lord Rosebery, At a 
meeting held at the Reform Club on 6 Eeb. 
1899, wliich was attended by 143 members 
of parliament, the choice of Oampbell-Ban- 
nerman wag unanimously adopted. The 
names of iSir Henry Fowle,r and Mr. Asquith 
had been previously suggested and had 
been wthdrawn. The new leader pro- 
mised ‘ to faring all his ptowers to Ids task ’ 
and to give ‘ the government a watchful 
and active, and not a violent and reckless, 
opposition,’ He still adhered to Ida homo 
rule coxivictioaa, but laid on them a qualified 
stress. On 21 March, at the meeting of 
the National Liberal Eederatioii at Hull, 
he declared that it xvas impossible to make 
home rule the first item of tho liberal 
programme, but added ‘we wilt remain, 
true to the Irish people aa long as the Irish 
remain true to themselves.’ 

x 
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'i’lie Houtli Atrican policy of Mr. 
Chainbeilain, which ciilminatod in war at, 
the end of 1899, was the first gi-cat question 
with which Campbcll-Banucrnian in liis 
new' capaoitj' had actively to deal, llis 
attitude w’as from the outset clear and firm ; 
it did not, howev'cr, succeed in winning the 
support of the whole party. On 17 June 
1899, in a .spieeoli delivered at Ilford, before 
hostilities broke out, he declared that, ‘ he 
could sec nothing in what had occuricd 
to jiistif}' either -warlike action or military 
preparation.’ ^^hth this view Lord Kim- 
berley, the liberal leader in the House of 
Lords, assoeialed hiiusc-lf [Tlunsard, 28 July). 
At the opening ol the autumn soasion 
(17 Oct.), -wiien the war had just begun, 
Oainpbcil-Bannerman at once ottered lo 
facilitate the grant of supplies ‘for the 
prosecution of the W'ar.’ But in spoeeJiea 
at Manchester (14 Nov.) and Rirmingham 
(24 Nov.) he continued to eritioi.se the 
conduct of the government before the war 
in mixing up negotiations rvilh military 
preparations ‘ in such a manner as to 
prejudice greatly the chances of a peace- 
ful solution.’ Alter the grave reverses 
at Stormberg (10 IJeo.), Magerafontein 
(12 Deo.), and Oolenso (15 Heo.), (Jampboll- 
Bannermau, spealring at Aberdeen (19 Hec.), 
deprecated ‘ doubt or despondency,’ and 
urged tlie nation to brace itself ‘ more 
earnestly to the task before u.s.’ At the 
same time ho repeated that ‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain is mainly answ'erablo for this v’ar.’ 
When the iiulitary situation improved 
next Eniiumer, bo laid it down as England’s 
first duty to aim, ‘ after the security of the 
imperial power,’ at ‘ tho oonoiliation and the 
harmonious co-operation of the Lvo Euro- 
pean races in South Africa, and to restore 
as early a.s possible ’ to the conquered 
states the ‘ rights of self -govermn out ’ 
(Glasgow, 7 Jan. 1000). Erom this aim ho 
never swerved. 

On 26 tSept. 1900 parliament w’as 
dissolved, and the country returned Lord 
Sahshury’s government again to xjower 
-with a majority of 11-12. The ‘ khaki ’ 
election, a,s it -was called, was won on the 
plea that the war was finished, and that 
the government responsible for it should 
finish their task and be responsible for 
fiho settlement after the -war. Yet the war 
dragged on for another twenty months. 
Tlirongliout this period Oamp)bell-Banner- 
man consistently advocated conciliatory 
and definite terms of pieace. On 10 Dee, 
1901 Lord Rosebery (at Chesterfield) 
expressed oonourrenoe -with lihn on this 
point, and Oamxibeli-Bannerman thereupon 


invited Lord Rosebery anew to co-operate 
witii bis former oolle,ague.s ; but Lord Ro-aC- 
bery preferred an atiitude of detachment, 
and Camx)bell-Baim 0 rman Ihcnoetorth pur- 
sued Ilia own lino, oven at the risk of 
prolonging existing party diascn.sions. 

On Ihe methods w'liich were adujitcd in 
tho field during the laler stages ol tho dilli- 
cult warfare, Oampbell-Baimerman declared 
lus views w'itliout shi inking. On G Lee, 
1900, in tlio House nl Commons, he extolled 
tho liu inanity and tho generosity ol the 
British .«okher and the Briti.sli ofliocr, 
cxiirossiug his entire disbelief ‘ in the 
stories that have been told on both sides 
of discreditable, irregular, and cruel out- 
rages.’ Subsequontlj'- he urged (at Peck- 
ham, 7 Aug. 1001) the need of making 
‘ even the stern nccessitic.s of war mini.stor 
to conciliation,’ and both denounced and 
promised to ‘ continue to denounce all this 
stuiiid jiolioy of farm-burning, devastation, 
and the sweeping of -women and children 
into camps.’ To thi,s promise he remained 
laithful, with tho emphatic approval of one 
important .section of liticral o]-)inion, and 
with the no less emphatic disajjproval of 
another important section. 

On 31 May 1001, at a liberal mooting in 
Edinburgh, ho had aokno-vi'ledged the ex- 
istence of difi'eronocs in tho o]qjosition ranks 
about the war, but claimed that at any 
rate thex' wore united, ivith a fotv insigni- 
ficant cxcoptiona, against ‘ the mo.st unwise 
a.s well as the mo.st iinwortliy policy of en- 
forcing unconditional siiiTcndcr upon iho.se 
who were to bo (heir loyal and contented 
subjects in tho new ooloiiics.’ A fortnight 
later (14 Juno), at a National Reform Union 
banquet given to Harconrt and himself, 
lie used a iihrase which obtained miioli 
curronoy and moved apifiause and re.scnt- 
ment in almost equal measure. The 
government had lately de.scribcd the war 
as ‘ not yet entirely terminated.’ Garax)- 
boU-Baimerman added tho comment, ‘ A 
X>hraso often used is that war is war : but 
when one came to ask about it one ivas 
told that no war w'as going on— -that it was 
not war. When wa,3 a war not a war ‘I 
When it was carried on by mefhods of 
barbarism in South Africa.’ Three days 
later (17 Juno) in tho Honso of Commons 
he .supported Mr. Lloyd George’s motion 
for tho adjournment of the house in order 
to call attention to the oonoontration camps 
in South Africa, and while he deprecated 
the ‘imputation of cruelty, or even in- 
diJIorenoe, to officers or men,’ he repeated 
his application to ‘ the whoio system ’ of 
the term ‘ barbarous.’ B,onowecI signs of 
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party disconlont followed these deliverances. 
Jlr. Haldane refused to support the motion, 
and with Mr. A.3quith, Sir Edward Grey, 
Ml', Laivson Walton (afterward.^ atfomey- 
geiioral), IVIr. Robson (afterward, s solicitor- 
general), and neatly fifty liberals, ■walked 
out of the house before the division. There 
seemed a likelihood of an open broaoli on the 
part of the dissentient section of the party. 
On 2 July, speaking at Southampton, 
Cainpboll-Baunerman described the position 
of the party as ‘ critical.’ But on 9 July, 
at the Refonu Club, 103 liberal members 
of the House of Commons, of all sec- 
tions, including Sii' William Hnroourt, Mr. 
Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey, expressed 
unanimon.sly continued confidence in 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership. Later 
in the year (25 Oct. 1901) Gainpbell- 
Bannorman hopefully appealed to true 
hberala throughout the country for unity. 
Passing to another controverted topic, on 
rrliich there was not umvoisal consent in 
tlio liberal ranks, ho declared that he was 
‘ as strongly as over in favour of giving 
solf-governineut to Ireland.’ ‘ There ia no 
actual alliance,’ he added, with the Irish 
party, but he hoped for a cordial eo-opera- 
tion. The declaration checked for a time 
the movoinent toward, s unity. A liberal 
imperial council had been in existence to 
maintain within the party tho views of 
Lord Rosebery on imperial and Irish 
questions. On 27 Feb. 1902 it 'was decided 
to reconstitute the council with its old 
aims as tho Liberal League. Campbell- 
Bannerman saw no rea.son for such a stop 
(speech, National Liberal Club, 6 March). 
He denied that there -were personal dill'er- 
encea among the leiidors. The war was a 
transient interlude, and the only final solu- 
tion of either the South African or the Irish 
que.stion lay in the liberal principle of assent. 
In Lord Spencer, who spoke at Eastbourne 
on the same day, Cainpbell-Banuennan 
found a whole-liearted adherent. 

Tho terms of peace in South Africa were 
announced on 2 June. On 11 July Lord 
Salisbury, prime minister, resigned, and 
on l‘i July Campbell-Bannerman in the 
House of Commons, on behalf of the 
house as a whole, congratulated Mr. Balfour 
on filling the vacant place. Tluough the 
sesjsion he steadily opposed the government’s 
chief measure, the education hiU, which he 
called the bill of the church party. It 
was filially passed in an autumn session 
(December 1902), in spite of nonconformist 
opposition and some dissatisfaction among 
liberal-unionist supporters of the govern- 
ment. Next year tho liberal party’s 


position was mnaoiihcly iinprovod by a 
schism which rent the government and 
ita .supporters. Tlio healing of internal 
differences among tho Liberals was greatly 
facditai.ed by tlic peiplexity and divi.sion 
wliioh Mr. Cliainberlam's atmounceinent at 
Birmingham o£ his neiv fhcal programme 
(May 1903) created in the imioniat ranks. 
Without delay Campbell-Bannerman made 
strategic use of hi.s new opporLunity, On 
the adjournment lor tho Whitsuntide 
recess (28 May) ho denounced tho govern- 
ment for their ‘ cuttle-fish ’ policy in raising 
a new issue, which ho cliaracterised on 
9 June as a proposal to tax anew the 
food of the people. He laid stress on Mr. 
Chamhorlain’a statomeufc that it was the 
question on which the next general election 
was to be fought. In tho anturan tho 
resignations of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Ritchie, the duke of Devonshire, and other 
prominent moinbors ol tho government 
illustrated praeticalJy the dwntegmtwg 
tendency of the fiscal policy. At Glasgow, 
on 0 October, Mr, Chamberlain osplainod 
his propo.sa1s at length, and Campbell- 
Bannerman, at Bollon (15 Oct.), retorted 
by denouncing as a wicked slander on tho 
mother country and the oolonios alike 
tho assertion tliat tho em])iro ouukL only 
bo saved from dissolution by a revolution 
in fiscal policy. On tho now free trade 
issue Lord Rosebery declared that all 
liberals were united (7 Nov.). There- 
upon Campbell-Bamionnan renewed Ills 
former advances j but Rosebery’s reply wa.s 
vory cautious, and no further attempt ivas 
miido to close the breach between the two. 

The reconstructed government’s diffl- 
culties grew rapidly. At tho end ol 1903 
resolution-s wore adopted by the Transvaal 
legislative eouiic-il for the importation of 
Cliineso indent'ured labour, and they wore 
sanctioned by the home government. 
Liberd.s at once contended that slavery 
was revived, and tho plea found support 
in the constituencies. Yet henceforth, 
both in parliament and outsule, tho para- 
mount political issue was fiscal rolorm. 
On that thouie Cainpbell-Baimerman and 
liis colleagues concentrated most of their 
energy. On 1 Aug. 190-1 he moved a 
vote of censure upon the government, 
because throe moinbcra of tho government 
had accepted office in the Tariff Reform 
League, wliich advocated preferential 
duties and therefore the taxation of 
food. Next year Ids position was 
strengthened when the National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional Associa- 
tions at Newcastle formally adojitsd fiscal 
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reform a'l a plaiik in 1lie jjarty pktiomi, 
and Jlr. Baliouik apj'ieal to tliu party on 
tile t'lime evenin'; to unite on a practical 
fiscal policy failed to conciliate unionist 
free traders. Meanwhile on all political 
topics CampbeU-Biiimcrmau was now bcdii- 
lously dotiiiing lii.s positioir and developing 
a piograiurne, with a view to tlic increas- 
ing likelihood of the pai-ty's return to 
power. He eritioised Arnold-1i'oi,-,fcr’s nrniy 
reforms (14 July lf)U4); he advocated the 
encourngojnent ui Kinall liolditucs, better 
.security lor the Inriuor, and the provision 
of cottagc.s (21) Oct.); he urged the pay- 
ment ol iireurbi'i'.s ami ol electiorr expcrrsc.s 
(17 Nov.), ami in a epecoh at Dnritcrnilirre 
(8 Dec.) he discussed oompreheu.sivdy 
education, lioensiirg, housirrg, rating, and 
the poor law. On two qirestioirs ho pro- 
nounced liimself with growing prooision 
and emphasis inside and outBido the houf.e, 
viz. the e.xti'avaganoa of the govcrtmienl, 
and the need ol retrenohmoni hr public 
espendituiB, and the curl ring of the veto of 
the House of Lords. He still adhered 
to ‘ the policy of thorough and funda- 
mental alteration in the whole aystern ol 
Irish government ’ ; ho was there treading 
on slippery ground, even oil the evo of 
viotoiy. Di Elorenccs in tho imionist cabinet 
over lri.slr administration had given new 
life to the home rule controversy (Jlarch 
1005), and tho imconipronrising restate- 
ment by OarnpbcU-Baiuicnuan ol hia viow.s 
seemed to threaten a renewal of the old 
liberal aohism. On 23 Nov. 190,5 ho made 
at Stirling a plain deolarafion in tavonr of 
home rule. Two days later, on 25 Nov., Lord 
Eosebery, at Bodmin, .said he would not 
fight under that biinncr. On 27 Nov. Sir 
Edward Oroy, at Newcastle-under -Lyino, 
expressed the view that if a liberal majority 
were obtained at the next general election 
it would bo obtained on other issues than 
home i-ule, and it would not he fair to use 
the votes to reverse the anti-home rule 
verdict of 1896. This view was assented 
to by two other prominent liberal leaders, 
by Mr. Asquitb on 28 Nov. and on 30 Nov. 
by Mr. James Bryoc. An aooomniodation 
was icaohed on these lines. Eor the sake 
of the unity of tho jrarty, CamphoU- 
Bamrerinan tacitly accepted the under- 
standing that the consideration of borne rule 
wa.s po.stponed for the present. The proper 
solution of the Irish cpiostion was, Campbell- 
Bannerman finally declared (12 Jan. 1906), 
to refer purely lidah affairs to an Iiisli 
parliament ; but he did not believe there 
■would bo any opportunity for such a 
Bcheme in the near future. 


On Monday, 4 Doc. 1905, Mr. Balfour re- 
signed, and on tho following day Campboll- 
Baiincriiiati was invited to lor nr a govoru- 
nient. Lord Kimberley had died in 1902, 
Harcourt on 1 Oot. 1904. Ijord Spencer, 
Kimberley’s suocosaov as leader of the 
liberal party in tho Hou.se ol Loi'ds, had been 
generally designated as the next liberal 
prime miuisler, but he liad fallen Reriously 
ill on 13 Oel. 1905. Camx)boll-Bamiermau’.s 
claim as loader of the party in the Ilorise 
of Commons was therefore unque.stiunpil. 
Ho brought to the great office imperturl)- 
flblo good lemjrer, a strong .sense of 
liumour, por,50ual popularity, much ad- 
mitri.straliv8 experience and earnest oon- 
vicliona of tho advanced liberal stamp. 
Campbell-Baniiormnn formed a ministry 
which was ropreacutative of all section’s 
of tho party. Mr. Asqnitli became 
chancello)- of the o.xclioquor and Mr-. 
John Bums w'as ohoson to bo prp,sidont 
of the local government board, being 
tho first labour mcmhor of irarliamout 
to receive cabinet rank. In accordance 
with the rule observed by the liberal 
government of 1892-5, but disoarded by 
Lord Salisbury and liis .suoccaaor, Mr. 
Balfour, Campbell-Baimorman made acoopt- 
aiicc of offioo by those invited (o join 
the government conditional on the I'csigua- 
tion of all public direolor.sliips held by tliom. 
Mr. Balfour had already arranged that 
any now prime minister should bo 
accoi'ded by roy.al warrant a high place 
of precedency in ceremonial functions. 
Hitherto tire ofHoc had not been formally 
recognised in tho official table of prcoeclency. 
Accordingly Campbell- Baimormair was tho 
lir,st priiuG minister to roooivo this formal 
recognition, and ho was achnitted l,o the 
foiu-th place among tho Idng’s subjects, 
the ai'chbishops of Canterbury and York 
and tho lord ehaneellor alone preceding 
lirm. 

The new government at once dissolved 
parliament, and the general oloctioir 1 olio wed 
in January 1906. Carnpbell-Bannorman’.s 
seat was not contested, owing to Ms 
opponent’s illness, and he was froo to 
speak elaowhore during tho campaign. 
Tho main issues which he placed be- 
loro the electors wore free trade and 
tho stopping of Chinese labour, which 
he had already promised in a apeeoh 
at lire AlbeiT) Hall on 21 Dec. 1905. 
He also undertook to re'vise drastically the 
Eduoation and Licensing Acts of the kio 
government. The result of the general 
election was siarlling. The unionists suilored 
a net loss of 214 seats — 213 to the liberal and 
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laljoiir parties, and one to tiro nationalLsls. 
AVali\s did not return a single unionist. 
Scotland only nitinned twelve, out of 
a total of ,soventy-t\\ n members. London 
(including noitli and south West Ifaiti 
and London University — sixty- two seats 
in all) retiii'Ued tueiity niiionisls, as 
oompared with fifty-funr in 1900. The 
rout of unionism was oouipletc. 

The liberal.s nnuibered .'177, the labour 
uieinhers 33, and the nationalists 83, 
while the oonscrvativo.s were only 132 
and (ho liberal uniontstH 25. Indepen- 
<lently of the Irish party tlio liberal and 
labour parties had a majority of 273 over 
tho unionists. Not since the election of 
1832, after the flr.st reform biU, when tho 
liberals nuinbei't='d 180 against 173 con- 
servatives, vuu'o the liberals in so strong a 
posilioji. The first Jang’s speech of Cainp- 
bell-Banucuuan’.s administration {19 Ifcb.) 
pramtsed logi'-latioti uti most of (he lines 
to which the recent docharations of hiiusolf 
and his colleagues ooinmil ted them. They 
pledged therusolvo.s at onoo to a pwlicy' of 
retrenchment and to a now education 
bill for England and 'Wales. Without 
directly i'ai.sing the homo rule issue, they 
announced undefined plans for associating 
the people of Ireland with the conduct 
of Irish affairs. Throughout the session j 
Oamiibell-Eaniiorman took an active part in 
debate. At the outset tho procedure of the 
House of Commons w-as revked with a view 
to economising the time of the house, and 
a Scottish grand oommittee was set up to 
deal with Scottish business (9 April). In 
South African affairs Campboll-Baunerinan 
showed special resolution. Wldlo bringing 
Chinese labour to an end, ho boldly insisted 
on o.staMi.slung without delay full respon- 
sible government in the newly conquered 
Transvaal and Orange Eree State colonies 
and on revoldng tho plan of the late govern- 
ment for giving a preliminary trial to a 
very modified soheme of representative 
government. Tho opposition declared this 
■stop unduly venturesome, but Camphell- 
Bannerman carried with him liis colleagues 
and his party. After a committee had 
gone out to South Africa and had reported 
on the electoral basis of the constitu- 
tion to be granted to the two new colonies, 
he announced the main provisions of the 
new responsible constitution on 31 July. 
The tliTec domestic measures which mainly 
occupied the time of parliament were 
the education bill for the public control 
of all public money spent on education 
and for the abolition of religious tests for 
teachers, the trades disputes bill for 


extending the rights of frades unions in 
trades disputes, and tho plural voting bill 
for disallowing more votes than one to any 
voter. The discussion of these bills was 
prolonged tiirough an autunui session. 
All passed the House of iJnmmons by great 
majorities, oltliongk the trades dtsputes 
bill cxcilcd misgivings among some siipi- 
portciM who i bought the prime minister 
making urns Bo conce,ssion.s to ]ii,s labour 
allioa. ‘ C.-B. seems,’ wrote the duke of 
BevoiiMliire, 'prepared to go any lengths.’ 
In the H 0 U.S 0 of Lords all three bills were 
strongly opposed. The trades disputes bill 
wa,s freely aiticni-lod by the ]ord.s, hut some- 
what ironically ihey abstained from insisling 
on their amenchiionts, .and the bill became 
law. The plural voting bill was summarily 
rejected. Much negotiation look place 
over the lords’ amendments to the educa- 
tion bill, but no oompromiso w'aM reached, 
anel the bill wa.s’ dropped on the final 
adliorence of the lords to tlieir demand that 
in all non-provided schools denominational 
teaching should continue independently of 
tho local authority. In the House of Lords 
tho duke of Devonshire and tho bishop 
of Hei’cford supported the government. 
Campholl-Bannenna]! on 20 Dec. laid tho 
blame for the failure of tho bill on Mr. 
Balfour, and argued that the lords’ amend- 
ments w'ould perpetuate and extend the 
very system which the bill was designed to 
abrogate. 

But the action of tho lord.s raised far 
larger issues than detnala of tho education 
que.stion. Camphell-Banneiman at tho 
same tune as he announced the withdraival 
of the education bill charged the upper 
house with neutralising and thwarting and 
distorting ‘ the policy w'hioh the electors 
have show'll they appirovo.' Ho warned tho 
lords that thereaouroea neither of the British 
constitution nor of the House of Commons 
were exhausted, and ‘ that a way must be 
found, by which the will of the people, 
expressed through their elected representa- 
tives in this house, will ho made to prevail.’ 

In mattera of foreign policy Oamphell- 
Bannennan devoted his efforts to advo- 
cating arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes, to urging the 
policy of limiting armaments by negotiation 
with rival powers, and to encouraging 
liberal aenbiment in foreign e.ountrio9. On 
23 July 1900 there assembled in London 
tho tourteeuth inter-parliamentary con- 
ference, wliich was attended by members 
of the Enssian diima, tho newly instituted 
Enasian parliament. Before the opening 
of tho conference the duma was dissolved 
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by (he T&ar. Campbell-BaTmcrman, who 
was ]weseiit to welcome tho conference, 
refcu'td to tlio incident in the incmoreble 
ffordf; ‘La duma esb mortc : vivo lit 
dunia ! ’ Speaking in the houao {5 Maich 
1006), lie favouiud tlio two-power naval 
.standard, with tho cpialilieatiou that close 
alliances with the gicate.st naval powder.? 
might make its maintoiiaiioo needless. Ilrj 
hopes of reducing avmamenta wei'e not 
reali.sed. 

In the vacation of 1906 Lady Oainphol]- 
Eaiuiernian died at Alaricnbad, and 
although tho prime-mini si w-’.s political 
enei'cy accincd luiiinpaired during tho 
following iniiumu -,e.,don and at the 
opening of the new acrsion, he never re- 
covered the blow. The anxiety in which 
her ill-hcalih had long involved him had 
intensified the strain of public life. But 
Ids .senso of public duty was high. When 
|)arlianiont luel on 12 Lob. 1907, ho repicatcd 
Ids determination to bring tire conflict with 
the lord.s to a deoiaivo oud. fi’ho king’s 
spcooh contained tho sontonoe : ‘Serious 
difl'ereiicea adeoting the worldng of our 
pai'liamontaiy .system have arisen from 
urd'ortunato dift'creiices between the two 
houses. My miidstors have this important 
subject under ooiiwideration with a view to a 
solution of the difficulty.’ A final handling 
of the problem was, liowever, po.sti)onec1. 
Tho governmont prepared to devote their 
strength to Ireland — to ‘ inoasures for 
further associating tho people of Ireland 
with the inanagcmcnt of their doinc-slic 
aifair.9.’ Tlie,s'e woi'cli, were identical witli 
those used in the former Icing’s speech. Tho 
govemment’s hope was to conuiliatc by a 
moderate policy tlin.se of their party who 
distru.sted a thorough - going policy of 
homo rule. The effort failed. A plan of 
creating a series of Irish cmmcils was re- 
jected by the Irish members, and was con- 
sequently dropped. The primo minister 
pointed with greater pride to a reduction of 
neaiiy 2,000,0001. on the navy estimates 
(5 March). On the eve of the Hague peace 
conference of May 1907 he contributed to 
the ‘ Nation ’ newspaper an article entitled 
‘The Hague Conforenoo and the Limitation 
of Armaments’ {Salion, 7 March 1907), 
in which, ho urged his favourite plea. 
But tho pronouncement excited mistrust 
in Germany, and on 30 May the German 
chancellor, Prinz von Bulow, announoed 
tliar Germany would refuse to disonss at 
the conforenoo the arrest of armaments. 

The session of 1 907 bore fruit in Mr. Hal- 
dane’s army .scheme, the Criminal Appeal 
Aot, the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage 


Act, and tho Small Holdiug.s Act for Eng- 
land and Wales. Two government bills 
adopted by the commons, tho land values 
(Scotland) bill and the small landholders 
(Scotland) bill, wore rejected by the lords 
in August. Meanwhile, Gampholl-Banner- 
man, alter tlireo days’ deljatc, carried by 434 
to 149 tho motion ‘ That in order to give 
effoot to tho will of the people as expressed 
by theii elected representatives, it is 
necessary that tho power of tho other lionso 
to alter or reject bills passed by thi.s house 
should be so rcatrioted by law as to .soeure 
that within tho limits of a single parliament 
llio final decision of the commons shall 
prevail’ (26 Juno). 

There was no autumn session, but 
Campbell-Bannerman -was not free from 
public business. Speaking in Edinburgh 
(6 Oct.) he said that tho dominant 
political fact of tho day was that the 
government, though powerful in tho House 
of Commons and in tho country, lived 
on sull'craneo ; and he recapitulated tho 
serious griovaucea of tho commons against 
the lords. In November the German 
emperor and empress paid a state visit 
to King Edward Vil, whioh required 
Camjiholl-Bannerman’s constant attond- 
ance. lie Icit Windsor early on 13 Nov. 
for a luncheon at tho Guildhall in honour 
of their imperial majesties, and the same 
evening spoke at the Colston banquet at 
Bri.stol. An attack of heart failure took 
place ill tho night. Recovery seemed 
r.apid. He presided at several meetings of 
tlio cabinet before tho end of the month ; 
but acting ou medical advice, he spent tiie 
next eight weeks at Biarritz (27 Nov. 1007 
to 20 Jan. 1908). 

On his return journey Gampholl-Banner- 
man stayed a few days in Baris, and had 
interviews with the prune ininistoi', M. 
Clcmencoau, and M. Bichon, the Ei'onch 
foreign minister. He was not in his place 
in parliament wdien the session opened 
on 29 Jan. In tho Idng’s speech an 
announcement of tho re-introduotion of 
the two Scottish hills rejected by the 
House of Lords was the only reminder 
of the constitutional struggle with tho 
lords. A promise of old age pensions and 
of an Irish universities bill was tho most 
important item in the government’s pro- 
gramme. Campbell-Bannerman oaine to 
the house on 4 Eeb. to move in vigorau.? 
language an address to the king on tho 
aasassinalion of King Carlos and the duke 
of Braganza, and to express sympathy with 
the royal family of Portugal. On 12 Feb. 
he moved tho ‘ guiilotino,’ or an ‘ allocation 
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of time ’ motion, providing for the rapid 
pii'^ago through the House of Comnioiia 
of the tuo Soultiah bills. lie did not 
leappear in paiiiatuent. ITo liad become 
“ I'atlirr of Iho Plouse of Commoiw ’ on 
22 May 1907, rvheii George Henry Pinch, 
M.P. for Rutland (since 1807), died. He 
had .sat nearly forty years continuously 
for the Stirling Burghs rvhon his parlia- 
mentary career ended. 

Campbell-BanneTman .stayed at liome on 
1,2 and 11 Peb. on giomids of fatigue. On 
lo Fob. a sharp attack of influenza supier- 
vened, and he never rcoovered his strength. 
On 4 March King Edward VII, who.se 
relations with, him during bis period of 
nffloo had been very cordial, called to 
see him before leaving for Biarritz and 
saw him alone for some time. On 4 April 
lie resigned bis office, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Ascpiith. Ilf! died of heart failiu’e at 
9.15 a.m. on 22 April at his official ro.si(lence, 
10 Downing Street. B,y his own desire he 
was bai'ied' at AToigle, by the side of Ins 
wife (28 April), the fii.st part of the 
service taking place on 27 April in AVesl- 
inrnster Abbey. On the same d ay the Houao 
of Commons re-assembled after tiro Easter 
vacation, and it adjintrned oirt of respect 
for him, after impressive tributes had been 
paid to bis memory. Mr. Asqnith, bis 
sucGossor, called attontioir to his modest 
estimate of him.self, to hia sonsitive- 
nes.5 to hirnr.an suffering and wrong-doing, 
to hia contempt for victories won in any 
sphere by mere brute force, and to his 
almo.st pa-ssionato love of peace, combined 
with personal courage — ‘ nob of a defiant 
and aggreasivo type, but calm, patient, 
persistent, indomitable.’ ‘ He was,’ Mr. 
Asquith contirnred, ‘ the least cynical of 
mankind, but no one had a keener eye for 
the humours and ironies of the political 
■situation. He w'as a strenuou.s and uncom- 
promising fighter, a strong party man, but 
he harboured no resentment. He met 
both good and evil fortune with tiro same 
unclouded brow, the same um-uffled temper, 
the same trnshokable confidoirce in the 
justice and righteousness of his cause.’ 

Campbell-Bannerman’, s career as leader 
lasted rather more than nine years. At 
the outset his opportunity, unsought by 
himself, was due to the withdrawal of 
senior and more prominent colleagues. He 
was twice unanimously elected leader. 

For seven years in opjiosifion he led hie 
party fearlessly and cheerfully through its 
darke,9t day.s ; restoring confidence by his 
sagacity and determination; turning to 
good account the errors of his opponents ; 
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dcveloi)ing a franklj^ piogrp=:‘-ive pro- 
gramme; and finally undertaking wifliout 
hesitation to form a gov’crnmeiit in which 
he successfully combined all the elements 
of strength in his party. When the tunc 
came, his original selection as leader as well 
as his authority as prime ministor weie om- 
pliatically ratitiod at the polls by the liberal 
victory of 1906, which Glart&toiie’.s gieotost 
triumphs never approached. Tlio now 
Hoii.se of C'ommon.s revealed hi.s st roiig per- 
sonal popularity w ifh his party ; and though 
his term of office as prime mini.sler ended 
in little more than two years, it will bo 
memorable for the grant of solE-govem- 
ment to South Africa and for his Hou.se of 
Lords policy subsequently embodied in the 
Parliament Act of 1011. 

A man ol ample means and many social 
interests, a good linguist and a born ra- 
eontour, ho found liis oliiof reoroation in 
European travel, in hia books, and in en- 
ter! aining his fnends. It wiw iris habit for 
man j', yews losppnd a portion of tho autumn 
recess at Maricnbad for liis wito’.s Jiralth. 
He was not an orator. But as a widely 
road scholar lie w'as senqnilous and even 
fa.s(idious in the choice oi language, and his 
speeohe.s, whicli )io carctiilly prepared, were 
admirable in form. As a rule ho spoke 
from copious noies. Though tbi.s somewhat 
marred Ids delivery, he wa.s effective and 
ready in debate, and a strong and success- 
fill platform speaker. His shrewd wdt, 
which was always good Immourod, hia 
courage, and sincerity never failed. He wa.s 
a wann supporter of women’s suffiage. 

In 1880 ho purchased Bohnont Castle, near 
Meigle, once tho abode of Lord-ndvooate 
Sir George, ‘ the bloody Mackenzie,’ and 
knowm as Kirkliill when it was the resi- 
dence of the bi.shopa of Brechin. Campbell- 
Bannerman thoroughly restored the house, 
W'hich had been greatly injured by fire 
while in possession of Lord Wliaiuclifle, 
of w'hom Oainpbell-Bannonnan bought it. 
In 1007 he was made both hon. D.C.L. uf 
Oxford and hon. LL.D. of Cambridge. Ho 
was known familiarly lioth inside and out- 
side the House of Commons as ‘ C.-B,’ 

In 1860 ho married Sarah Charlotte, 
daughter of Major-general Sir Charles Bruce, 
K.O.B, Lady Oampben-Baunerman died 
atMarienbad on 30 Aug. 1006, wdthoixt issue. 
She was a woman of groat spirit and of fine 
feeling and disoenmient, was tho constant 
companion of her husband, and shared all 
hi.s interests. For many years before 
her death her health was Indifferent, and 
she lived much in retirement. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s hoit was James Hugh 
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Camplioll {h. IB89), gvaiidRon of his cldw 
brother. 

There aio portraits of Campbcil-TSannei’- 
man in the 'K.ational Liiieral Cinb, by hlr. 
John Cohn horhes ; in tlic Eefoim Cluh, 
liy Mr. ,T. H. E. Bacon, A.E.A. ; and m 
the National Poihrait Gallery, Edinburgh, 
by Sir Jamei Gntbvic, P.R.S.A. ; all -wete 
painted iilulo ho nas prime imniatcr. 

A nioiramcnt to hini nn', voted by 
parliament. It was pilaced in WcsUninstei 
Abbey in 1912 ; the design includes a Imst 
by Mr. Paul Eaphael Moutford, who has 
.since been coniniis.sioned to c.xecuio a fuU- 
lengtli staliic, to be elected .at SUiling. 

[I’m ale infoi mat ion ; pei -.oiinl hnoa ledge ; 
The Times, 23 Apiil JDOS; Lue\’s Diaues ot 
Parliament ; KoLlaiul’s Pul e of Devonsluio, 
1911 ; Hansard’s Debates. J P. 

CANNING, Sin SAStUEL (1823-1908), 
a pioneer of submailno telcginphy, bom 
at Oghouine SI, Andiew, Wiltsliiie, on 
21 July 1823, was son of Pobeit Canning 
of that place by his wife Eranccs Hyde. 
Educated at SaUsbiiry, he gained Im lust 
engineering experience (1844-9) as a.ssisb- 
aut to Messrs. Locko & Errington on the 
Great Western railway exton-sions, and as 
resident engineer on tlio Liverpool, Orms- 
kirk and Pieston railway. From railway 
■work he tuiiiod in 18C2 to suhnuirino 
telegiuphy, and entering the pervico of 
Messrs. Glass & Elliot, laid in i8.'5o-H his 
Ih'st cable — that oouuccting Cape Breton 
Island with Newfoundland. 

In 1857 ho flbsi.sted (Sir) Charles Bright 
[q.v. S Lippi. I] in the construction and laying 
of tho first Atlantic cable, and he was on 
board H.M.S. Agamemuon during tho sub- 
mergciieo of the calile in 1867 and 1858. 
Snbsequently until 1805 he laid, wliile 
in the service of Messis Glass, Elliot & 
Company, cables in the deep) water's of 
the Slcd'iteirnnean and other seas. 

When the Telegraph Cnnstnietiori and 
Maintenance Company was formed hr 
1885, Canning was appointed its chief 
engineer, and in that capacity had charge 
of the manufacture and laying of the 
Atlantic cables of 1865 and 1866, for 
wliioh the company were the contractors. 
Thi.s work involved the preparation 
and fitthig-ont of the Great Eastern. 
On 2 Aug. 1806 the cable broke in 
2000 fathoms of water. After a second 
cable had been successfully laid by the 
Great Plfistern (13-27 July 1866) Canning 
set to work to recover tire broken cable, 
naing special grappling mnclunery, which 
he devi,sed for the purpose. After several 
failures the cable was eventually recovered 
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on 2 Sept. 1860. For these services he was 
knighted in 1800 ; tho King ot Poriugal 
oonteired upon huii I he Ordi'r oi St. Jago 
d’Espada, ami tho Liverpool ohamher of 
commerce presented him with a gold medal. 
In 1869 lie laid tho Freiioh Atlantic cable 
betw ceil Bro.st and En Omry.Mnssaolni.setls. 

After his retirement from the service of 
the Telegraph Construction Coinpaiyy he 
jiraoti&od as a conaiiltiiig enginoer in 
niatters conneeted with telegraphy, and, 
among olhci u’ork, .siipcrmtcnded the 
laying of the Mar.scillc.s-Algiera and other 
calilcs Jor tho India Bubber, Gutta I’eroha 
and Telegiaph Works Company, acling 
later as adviser to the West Indian and 
Panama and other telegraph companies. 
Ho was a member both of the Institution 
ot Civil Engineers (from 1 Ecb. 1870) and 
ol thatot Electrical Eiigmcers. He died at 
1 liivernc‘S Gardens, Kensington, on 24 
Sept. 1908, and wa.s buried in KensalGieou 
ecmcteiy. He married in 1859 Elkabelh 
Anne (d. 1 009), daughter of W. H. Gale of 
Grately. Hampshire, by whom ho had three 
som and three d.uigliters. 

Ills portrait in oils, by Mi.ss B. Bright, i.s 
in tho posses.sion of Ids only .sundving 
daughter, Mrs, Morris. 

[The TiniOB, 20 Sopt. 1908; lilimites of 
Pioc. Inst. Oiv. Eng. clxxv. 310 ; 0. Bright, 
iSuhinaiinc Tolograplis, 1898 ; private informa- 
tion.) W. F, S. 

CAPEL, THOMAS JOHN (1836-1011), 
Homan catholic prelate, horn at Ardmore, 
county Waterford, on 28 Oct. 1830, w'as 
eldest .son and second oliild in a family of 
two sons and four daughters of Jolin Capel 
by his wile Mary Fitzgerald, daughter oi 
an Iri.sli farmer. Both parents were rigid 
catholics and cultivated exclusively a 
catholic circle oi friends. Tho lather 
after some years in tlio royal navy 
joined the coa,stguard service, and was 
long stationed at Hastings. Thero tho 
son ThoniM was educated by a priest 
on duty in the tow'n, who noticed his 
promise. At the prie.st’s suggestion the boy 
passed into the charge ol Father John 
Melville Glonio, who conducied a scliool for 
catholics at Hammersmith. There Capel 
took part in 1854 in the foundation of iSt. 
Mary’s Normal College, Ilammeramitli, of 
which in 1850 he wa.s niado vice-principal. 
In 1860 lie ivas ordained by Cardinal Wise- 
man, but owing to delicate health ho went 
in the .same year to reside at Pan, in the 
south of Fi'anco. There ho e.stablialicd a 
mission for English-speaking catholics, ol 
which he became chaplain, and he formed 
friendly relations witli many English 
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visitors. Ho looturecl with efl'eci on Bishop 
C'olenso’K woiits, anrl acquiiod a liigli 
reputation aa a preacher, wliile lie 
proved very aricoeastul in making con- 
vcila ol his piolcataiit fellow-countrymen 
and fellow-countrywomen. In 180S ho 
returned to England, and aooii achieved 
kis gn'atest success in prosclytiam 
leceiving into the catholic elmrch on 
8 Dec. 18GS, at tlio chapel of the 
Sisters of Kolre Dame, Southwark, John 
Patrick Crichton-Stuart, third marquis ol 
Bute [q. V.]. In 1808 Capel was named 
private cliamborlain to Pope Pius IX, 
ttdth the title of inousignor, and in 1873 
became domestic prelate. In Disraeli’s 
‘ Lothair ’ (1870), of which the liero is 
a portrait of Lord Bute, Cupel figures as 
‘ Mun&ignor Catosby,’ and once, by mistake, 
under Ins omi name. DisraeU emphasises 
Ca])ors wiraiing manne^rs and lu.s 
Imowlodge alike of the nays of the world 
and the works of the casuists, Capel acted 
for some years as the marquis of Bnlo's 
chaplain, and with liim visited the Holy 
Land. Meanwhile Capel, who was attached 
to the pi'o-oatlicdral, Kensington, was a 
prominent figure in London society, and 
a popular preacher. He also paid several 
visits to Romo, where, by Pope Pius’s 
express wish, he leotuced to English and 
American visitor.^. ■ 

In February 1873 Capel founded Ihc 
catholic publio school at Kensington. In 
1874 he was elected by the unanimous 
vote of the catholic bishops, rector of 
another newly formed institution, the 
Collego of Higher Studies, also at Ken- 
sington. Intended to be the nucleus of 
a Roman catholic university, the college 
became heavily involved in debt ; and 
in 1878 the bishops requested Capel to 
resign (of. PcrROELi,, Life of Cardinal 
Mannini/, ii. 503). He claimed and 
received comjien.sation for money spent by 
him on the college. Shortly afterwards 
Ins school also became banlcrupt for 
28,000/. On the ground of general 
mismanagement of his scholastic offices, 
he was suspended in 1882 by Cardinal 
Manning from his office of priest in the 
diocese of Westminster, but on appeal 
to Rome, the charges preferred against 
him were found to be not proven. Even 
so Cardinal Manning was opposed to 
Capel again working in Ivondon, and after 
lecturing at Florence by the wish of 
Leo XlII on the doctrines of the Roman 
catholic ehmnh, he migrated in 1883 to 
the United States, furnished by tho Pope 
with commendatory letters to the bishops 
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of that count ry. He le-iumed woik there, 
preaclling and lecturing in the more 
important cities. He finally settled in 
California, at fhal as tutoi at Aino in the 
McAulay Valeiisin f.aiiiily, and ultimately 
I)ccomiiig the prelate in charge ol the 
Roman catliolic chui’oh for the distiict 
of northern California. Long Ibo guest 
of Thomas Grace, bishop ot Hacrarnento, 
he died suddenly of heart failure at the 
bishop’s residence on 2.3 Oct. 1911. A 
cartoon of Capel appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ 
in 1872. 

A keen conti'oversiali.sfc, Capel rvrote 
many religions pamphlets, including: 1. 
‘ A Reply to Gladstone’s “ Vaticanism,” ’ 
1874 (3rd od. 1875), winch attracted notice. 

2. ‘ Ought the Queen of England to hold 
Diplomatic Relations with the Pope ? ’ 1882. 

3. ‘ Catholic : an E.sseiitial Attributo ol the 
True Cliurch,’ Xcw York. 1884. 4. ‘ The 
Pope (ho Vicar of Chri.si,’ San Ftanci.soo, 
1885. 

[3'he Time.-i, 23 Oct. 1011 ; Tablet, 28 Oct. 
1911; Galaxy, vol. x. (villi portrait); 
Mon ot Mark, 1870 (with portrait); Pratt, 
People of tile Peiiod, 1807 ; Men and Women 
of tho Time, 1899 ; Xe« Internat. Eneycinp. 
1910 ; E. S. Piirec'll, Life of CiWlinal 
Maiming. 189.3; iirivato iufonnation.J 

S. E. F. 

CARDEW, PHILIP (18.51-1010), major 
R.E., born at Oakshadc, near Lcathorhead, 
Surrey, on 24 Sopt. 1851, was oldest son 
in a familjr of four sons and four daughters 
of Captain Christopher Baldock Ciirdow, 
74th higlilanders, of East Hill, Liss (son of 
I Lient.-general George Cardew, colonel com- 
mandant royal engineers), by his wife Ehza 
Jane, .second daughter of Sir Richard 
Bethell, first Baron Westbury [q. v.]. 
Educated at Guildford grammar-school, 
he passed first into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, in 1868, and left it at 
the head of liis batch. II 0 was awarded 
tho Pollock medal and tho sword of honour, 
and received a commission as lieutenant in 
the royal engineers on 4 Jan. 1871. After 
two years at Chatham, Cardew was sent 
to Aldershot and Portsmouth ; from Sep- 
tember 1873 to April 1874 he w'as employed 
at the war office on defences ; and, alter 
a year at Glasgow, went to Bermuda in 
May 1876. Ho was placed in charge of 
military telegraphs, and joined the sub- 
marine mining service, engaging in 
the application of electricity to military 
pm-poses, wliich was to be the pursuit ot 
his life. At the end of 1876 he was trans- 
ferred to Chatham, where the headquarters 
of the submarine mining was on board 
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H.M.S. Hood, wliioh lay in tlio Jlcdway 
oft Giilingliani. In 1878 he waa acting 
adjutant of tlio subinaiino minors at 
Portsmoutb, and bocamo iu the same year 
(1 April) assistant inslruotoi’ in electricity at 
Chatham. 

In addition to Ids nork of instruction 
Cardew assisted in carrying out some 
important oxperimonla with electric .search- 
light apparatus for the roj'al engineers 
ooinniittce, at a time when the subject 
was in ila infancy. The need of belter 
instruments for ancli work Jed him to design 
a galvanometer for mca.suring large currents 
of eleetricity (ef. descrijitum in paper, read 
before Inslifcution of EJectrical Engineers, 
25 May 1882). He next evolved the idea 
of the hot- Hire galvanometer, or voltmeter, 
the value of which was universally recog- 
nised among oloctrioiana. Ho rvaa awarded 
the gold medal for this invention at the 
Inventions Exhibition in London of 1885. 
Ho also originated a method of finding the 
olBoiency of a dynamo. 

Cardew’s invention of the vibratory 
transmitter for tolograjihy ^vas perhaps 
his most imjiorlant disooverj', and in the 
ease of faulty lines proved most useful, 
nob only on active servioo iu the Nile 
expedition and in India, but also during 
heavy snowstorms at home. Cardew re- 
ceived a money reward for tliis invention, 
half from the imperial and half from the 
Indian government. The utility of the 
invention was much e.'.'teiided by Cardew’s 
further invention of ‘ separators,’ consisting 
of a combination of ‘ choking coil ’ and two 
condensers. The.se instruments onaLlo a 
vibrating telegraph cirouit to be super- 
imposed on an ordinary Momo cirouit 
without interference between the two, thus 
doubling the message-carrying eapabih'ty 
of the line. Hi.s apparatus for testing 
lightning conductors was adopted by the 
war department for service. 

Promoted captain on 4 Jan. 1883, and 
major on 1 2 April 1880, Cai-dew was from 
1 April 1882 in.structor in electricity at 
Ohatham . On 1 April 1889 he was appointed 
the first electrical adviser to the board I 
of trade. He held a long inquiry into 
tho various proposals for the electric 
lighting of Loudon, and di'ew up valuable 
regulations concerning the supply of 
electricity for power and for light. 
Cardew retired from tho royal engineers on 
24 Oct. 1894, and. from the board of trade 
in 1898, He then entered into paa’tner- 
ship with Sir William Preeco & Sons, con- 
sulting engineers, and was actively engaged 
on large admiralty ordere, involving an 
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expenditure of 1,500,0001. He joined tho 
boanl of tho London, Brighton and South 
Coast I’ailway in 1902. Caidcw paid two 
visits to S.ydncy, New South Wales, in 
connection with the city’s electrical instal- 
lations. Soon after his return home from 
llie serond visit in 1009, by nay ol Jajran 
and Siberia, lie ebed on 17 May 1010 at his 
ic.sidcnce, Crownpils House, Godalming. 

In 1881 Cardew wrote a paper on ‘ The 
application of dynamo electric machines 
to railway rolling stoclc ’ ; in 1894 lie con- 
tributed a paper to tho Royal Society on 
‘ Uni-dircctioiwl currents to earth from 
nltcroatc current systems ’ ; and in 1901 
ho delivered the Cantor lecture before tho 
Society of Arts on ‘Electric railways.’ Ho 
contributed several papers to the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, on whoso council 
he served for many years, and was vice- 
president in 1901-2. 

Cardew married in Loudon, on 19 Juno 
1870, his first cousin, Mary Anuunziata, 
daughter of Mansfield Parkyns [q. v.j, the 
Abyssinian traveller. She survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. 

[War Office Beoorcla ; B. 15. Hooortls ; 
Memoirs in Royal Engineers Journal, 1910, 
by Major L. Darwin and otlier.s ; Porter, 
History of tho Corps of Royal Engineers, 
1889, 2 v'ols. ; Brown, History of SubiilarinQ 
Mining iu tho Brili.sh Amiv, 1010.] 

R. H. V. 

CARET, ROSA NOUCHETTE (1840- 
1909), novelist, eiglith oJiild and fourth 
daughter of IVilliam Henry Carey, .ship- 
broker, by his wife Maria Jane, daughter 
of Edward J. Wooddill, was born at 
Slra(ford-le-Bow, London, on 24 Sept. 1840. 
Her childhood was spent at Hackney. 
She was educated first at homo and later 
at the Ladies' Institute, St. John’s Wood, 
where Mathilde Blind was a school-follow. 
Tho friendship then formed wa.s inlcrrupted 
later by tho divergence of their religious 
opinions. As a child she wrote little plays 
for her brothers and sisters to act, and 
invented stories for their amusement. Her 
first novel, ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ told verbally 
in this way when in her teens, was published 
in 1868, and was immediately successful. 
Henceforward her career as a writer was 
assured. More than 62,000 copies of this 
book bave been sold. Between 1808 and 
the year of her death Miss Carey published 
thirty-nine novels. The large sales, vary- 
ing between 41,000 and 14,000 copies, testify 
to their popularity. Those which enjoyed 
the widest vogue were ‘Wee Wifie’ (1809); 
‘Wooed and Married’ (1876); ‘Not like 
other Girls' (1884); ‘Uncle Max’ (1887), 
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and ‘ Only Iho Gnverneas ’ (1888). Her last 
novel, ‘ The Sunny Side of the Hill,’ ap- 
peared in 1908. Besides novels Care.y 
ivroto .short slorirs, many of wliicli were 
issued by the Religiou.s Tract Society, and 
a volume of brief biographies, ‘ Twelve 
Notable Good Women of the Nineteeiilh 
Century’ (1899). hliss Carey held orthodox 
and oonservat ive views of life, and like that 
of Chaiiotlo Mary Yonge [q. v. Suppl. II'I 
and Elizabeth Missing Sewell [q. v, 
Suppl. II] her fiction favoured high church 
principles. Her plots closely resemble one 
another, and her style lacks distinction. 
But her sentiinont was well adapted to 
girls, who were her mo.9t numerous and 
appreciative readers. She mainly depicts 
women of a generation whoso education 
and sphere of action were restricted by a 
convention which no longer prevails. 

Miss Corey led a retired life, but formed 
many close and enduring friond.shipa. 
Her most intimate friend.s were Mrs. 
Henry 'Wood [q. v.], her son, Charles Wood, 
and Mis.s H. M. Burnside. She re.sided for 
about tliirty-nine years at Hampstead, and 
then for about twenty years at Putney, 
where she died on 10 July 1909, at Saneji- 
lands, Keswick Road. She was buried in 
the West Hampstead cemetery. 

[The Times, 20 July 1909 ; Helen 0. Black, 
Notable Women Authors of the Day, 1893 ; 
Pratt, People of the Period, 1807 ; private 
information.] B. L. 

CARLISLE, ninth E^uol of. [See 
Howard, Gbohge J.amb.s (1843-1911).] 

CARNEGIE, JAMES, sixth de facto and 
ninth de jure Earl of Sodtkesk (1827- 
1905), poet and antiquary, bom at .Edin- 
burgh on 16 Nov. 1827, was eldest son in 
a family of tlu'ee sons and two daughters 
of Sir James Carnegie, fifth baronet of 
Pittarow, by hia wife Charlotte, daughter 
of Daniel Ly-sons [q. v.] of Hempstead 
Conrt, Gloucester. Tire father, who was 
fifth in. descent from Alexander, fonrtli son 
of David Carnegie, first earl of Southesk, 
laid claim withont success to the family 
earldom which had been forfeited in 1716 
on the attainder of James Carnegie, fifth 
earl, for liis share in the Jacobite rebellion 
of that jmar. 

Educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
Sandhurst, young Carnegie obtained a 
comraiBsion in the Gordon liighlanders 
in 1846, was transferred in 1846 to the 
grenadier guards, and retired on succeeding 
his father as .sixth baronet in 1849. A man 
of cultivated taste, he practically rebuilt 
thb family residence, Kinnnird Castle, 
Breohin, in 1864, and collected there with 
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much zest antique gems, mainly intaglios 
(Irom. 1879), pictures by the old inaster.s, 
books, and some bundled and fitly cylinders 
— ^Assyrian, Hitlilo, Babylciiiiin, Peiniau, 
and Acoadian, But he disposed of much 
of the extensive family projierty elao- 
whoie, soiling his estate of Glendyo to 
Sir Thoma.s Gladslone, baronet. Renew- 
ing his father’s claim to the earldom ol 
Southesk in 1866, he obtained on 2 July an 
Act of Parhameut rever.sing the attainder 
of 1715, and was confirmed in the title by 
the House of Lords on 24 July. In 1869, on 
Gladstone’s recommendation, he was mcade 
a knight of the tliistic, and on 7 Dec. of the 
same year a peer of the United Kingdom, 
with the title Baron Balinhard of EarneU. 

In 1859 Southesk undertook in search of 
health a prolonged hunting expedition in 
Western Canada. Ho traversed some of 
the wildest and least loiown parts of 
the Rocldes about the sources of the 
rivers Athabasca and Saskatchewan. He 
returned home in 1800, and wars made a 
fellow of the Gengrapliioal Society. After 
a long interval ho published ‘ Saskatchewan 
and the Rocky Mouni aui.s ’ (1875), a spirited 
account of hi,s experionoes in. diary form. 
Meanwhile he had engaged in other forms 
of literature. ‘ Herminins, a romance ’ (1862), 
was followed by an essay on art oritioism, 
‘ Britain’s Ai't Paradi,so : or Notes on some 
of the Pictures of the Royal Academy 
of 1871’ (1871). In 1876 he published 
anonymously liis first poetical work, ‘ Jonas 
Fisher: a Poem m Brorm and ’White,’ a 
rather crude ellort at satire on current 
extravagances in art, poetry of the Rossetti 
type, and emotional religion. On its pub- 
lication the book was assigned in a hostile 
review in the ‘ Examiner ’ to Robert 
Buchanan [q. v. Suppl. H], Buchanan 
deemed this erroneous attribution one of 
the groxmda for a successful action of libel 
against Peter A. Taylor. Lhe projH'ietor of 
tlio ‘Examiner.’ Other verse from Sonth- 
esk’s jjon often presented scenes of adven- 
ture in vigorous and simple metre ; it 
included ‘ Lurida Lumina ’ (1876), ‘ Green- 
wood’s Farewell and other Poems ’ (1870), 

‘ The Moda Maiden and other Poems ’ 
(1877) (inspired by Longfellow’s ‘.Hia- 
watha ’), and ‘ The Burial of Isis and 
other Poems ’ (1884). ‘ Suomira, a fan- 
tasy,’ privately printed in. 1893, was a 
curious experiment in metre printed as 
prose. 

Southeak devoted his later years to 
recondite antiquarian research, which he 
pursued with thoroughness and judgment. 
A prominent member of the Sooiety of 
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Anliquaiips o£ Scotland, he read lioforo 
the aocicly papers on ‘ The Newton Stone ’ 
(1884) and ‘The Ogham Inacrij>t ions of 
Scotland ’ (1885), while in 1893 hediHcnssed 
‘ The Origin ul Kelish Symbolism.’ The 
papers were published separaLoly. He was 
made hon. LL.D. of St. Androws in 1872, 
and of Ahei'dccn Univorsity in 1875. Fie 
died ail Kinuaird Castle on 21 Feb. 1905. 

Southesk niairied (1), on 19 June 1849, 
Lady Catharine Hamilton (J. 1855), third 
daughter of Charles Noel, first carl of 
Cainshorough, by whom ho had one son, 
Chiniea Noel, who .succeeded as tenth earl 
of iSouthu.sk, and throe diiuglitci's ; (2) 

on 29 Nov. 18G0, Lady Susan Catharine 
Mary Murray, daughter of Alexander 
Edward, sixth earl of Dumnore, by whom 
he had three sons and four dauglil ons. The 
youngest son, David Winford (1871-1900), 
distinguished himself as a traveller in 
Australia and Nigeria. 

There are at Kinuaird Castle portraits 
in oils by Sir John Watson-Govdon (q. v.] 
(1861 ) and by Miss A. Dove Wibon (1809), 
and a chalk drarving (1801) by James 
Rannie Swinton [q, v.]. 

[The Times, 22 Fob. 1905 ; Alhenreum, 
18 March 190.5, by (Sir) John Ithys; Who’s 
Who, 1906 : Burke’s Peerage ; Paul’s Scot.s 
Poeiage, 1910.] S, E. E. 

CARPENTER, GEORGE ALFRED 
(1869-1910), physician, born at Ijaraboth, 
Surrey, on 25 Deo. 1869, was son of John 
William Carpenter, M.D. {d. 1903), by his 
wifeMary, daughter of George Butler, of Now 
Shoreham, Sussex, of ICillcemiy descent. His 
father was son of Jolm William Carpontor, 
surgeon, of Rothwoll, Northamptonshire, 
and was brother of Dr. Alfred Carpenter 
[q. V.] of Croydon. 

George received his early education at 
King’s College School and at Epsom 
College, and pursued modioal study at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital and at Guy’s Hospital. 
At St. Thomas’s Hospital he won the 
third college prize for 1880-1, and the 
first college prize for 1881. As second 
year’s student he gained the third college 
prize and the prosector’s prize. He 
was prosector to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and in 1886 became M.R.O.S. 
and L.S.A. In 1886 he graduated M.B. 
and in 1890 M.D. at London, having 
become M.R.O.P., London, in 1889. 

He at first engaged in bmacy work, and 
after holding a residential appointment at 
The Coppice, Nottingham, a private asylum, 
he returned to London in 1885, and began 
a close study of children’s diseases, to wliioh 
Me professional energies were afterwards 


almost entirely devoted. Hiiving served as 
house burgeon, registrar .and obloroformist, 
be was elected phy’bioiaii tn the Evelina 
Hohpital, Southwark, and at the time of 
his death he was phj'.sioi.m to I he Queen’s 
Hospital for Children, Hackney. Ho died 
suddenly a( Coldliarbnnr, Waddon, Surrey, 
on 27 March 1910. and was buried in Old 
iSandoivtcad chureliyaid. lie man'ied on 
21 April 1908 Hel6no Jeanne, daughter of 
Henry, Baron d’E.ste, 

Carponter’.s work in connoolion with 
di,sea.scH of ehildroii was voluminous and 
valuable. In 1896 he acted as English 
editor to an Anglo-American journal 
entitled ‘ Pediatrics,’ which soon sucoumbed 
.so far as the English edition was ooncerned. 
But in 1901 ho founded, and edited with 
conapicuoim ability until he died, the 
‘ British Journal of Children’s Disoa.ses.’ 

Ill 1900 he took an active part with Dr. 
A. Ernest Sansom, Dr. Henry Aiih by [q. v, 
Sup})l. 11], and othcra in founding the 
‘ Society for the Study of Disease in Children,’ 
the first of its kind in tliis, though not in 
other countries. The society was a sucoes.s 
from the first, and Carpenter’s interest in its 
welfare never flagged. Ho aofotl as one of 
its secretaries for three years, as editor of 
its ‘ Transactions ’ for eight years, and 
when the society was incorporated in the 
Royal Society of Medicine in 1908, and 
became the section for the study of disease 
in children, he uas elected its president. 
The eight volumes of ‘ Reports ’ of the 
original society which ho edited are 
admirably compiled and illnstralo the 
current progress in the study of children’s 
diseases. He contributed many papers to 
various medical journals in this country 
and in Franco; ho was a Membre Corre- 
.spondant de hi Societe do Pediatric do Paris, 
and also a member and contributor to La 
Sooiet6 Frangaisc d’Ophtahnologio. Hia 
mo.st noteworthy publication, s wore on con- 
genital maHormations of the heart, winch 
was also the subject of hia Wightnuin 
lecture delivered in 1909 before the section 
for the study "of disease in children, Royal 
Society of Medicine, and published in the 
‘ British Journal of Children’s I)i.seasos,’ 
Aug., Sept., Got. 1009. 

In 1901 he published an instructive and 
well-written book on ‘ The Sypliilis of Chil- 
dren in Every-day Praotioe.’ A small work, 

‘ Golden Rules for Discabo.s of Infants and 
Children,’ published in 1901, roaehed a 
fourth and revised edition in 1911. 

Two portraits in oils, one by WiUiam 
Nicholson, are in the possession of his 
family. 
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[Lancet, 0 April 1910 ; Brit. Mod. Journal, 
9A])rill910; Brifi-ih Journiil of Gliildron’.s 
Di=!eases, April 1910.] L. fl. 

OARPENTEfl, ROBERT (1830-1901), 
criokotcr, wag born at Mill Road, Gambridgo, 
on 18 Nov. 1830, Hi.s older brotkor 
George (1818-1849), a butcher, played 
cricket for fire Cambridge town club about 
1839. Originally a bootoloaer by trade, 
Bober I early beoanae a profes-sioiial cricltotor 
in a humble way, liardng engagements 
at Godmanohester (1854), at Ipswich 
(1855-7), at Birkenhead (1858), and at Marl- 
borough College (1859-GO). Subsequently 
at Cambridge, where ho was known as 
the ‘ Old Gardener,’ he was custodian of 
Barker’s Keoe, a pjosition wliich ho resigned 
on 0 Nov. 1881. Carpciitor appeared late 
in lirot-class cricket, first taldng part in 
it in Juno 1858, when ho scored 45 for 
the United XI against tiro iUl England XI 
at Lord’s. Ilia porfonnaiice brought Irim 
immediate fame. The following year he 
first appeared for the Players v. Gentle- 
men, and played for them in eighteen 
matches from 1860 to 1873 ; his'” ohiof 
scores were 119 in 1860 and 106 in 
1861 at Kouniugtoii Oval. In the famous 
match between Hurroy and England in 
1862, wdicn John liillywhite no-ballod 
WiRshor for illegal Ijowling, Carpenter 
scored 94. Other noteworthy perform- 
ances woro 100 for Cambridgesliire v. 
Surrey at Komiiiigton Oval in 1861 and 
134 for the All England XI v, Yorkshire 
at Sheffield in Jiily 1865. Carpenter’s 
name is especially associated with that 
of Tom Hayward (1835-1876), also ol 
Cambridgeshire. They were the two best 
batsmen in England for a fe\v seasons 
from 1860, and with the bowler George 
Tarrant (1838-1870) raised Cambridgeshire 
for several seasons to a leading position 
among cricketing counties. They w'ont 
together to America in 1859 with the 
English XI, and to Australia in Georgo 
Parr’s team in the winter of 1863-4. 
Through the greater part of his career 
Carpenter toured with the United XI 
tliroughout the country, playing against 
local teams of 18 or 22 players. 

Carpenter, a strong man of medium 
height, batted in elegant style, standing 
up at the wicket ‘ to ins full height in a com- 
manding attitude like a man’ (Ptcroft’s 
Criclcdam, p. 237), He was the champion 
back player of the nineteenth century, a 
fine lofty square leg hitter, and a brilliant 
fieldsman at point. 

He died on 13 July 1901 at his home 
in Cambridge. He was raanied. One of 
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his sons, Harry Gai'penlcr (5. 1869), is the 
Essex batsman. 

[The Times, 15 Jvily 1901 ; Wisdon’s 
Cnokcters’ Almanack, 1902, p. hs ; Pycroffc’s 
Giicketana, 1805 (poiliait witli T. Hayward, 
p. 170) ; H.ift’s [vings of Giioket (portrait 
with T. Hayward, p. 6.9); Haygarth’s 
Ciickot Scoiea and Biographies, vi. 30 ; viii. 
374; W. Callyn’a 8eveiity-ono Not Oul, 1899, 
pp. 123-41 passim (portrait with Diver and 
Kaj wnicl, p. 104) ; information from Mr, 
P. M. Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

CARTE, RICHARD D’OYLY (18‘14- 
1901), promoter of English opera, born 
on 3 May 1844 in Greek Street, Soho, was 
elder son, in a family of six children, of 
Richard Carte by his wife Eliza, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Jones of the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, who traced her descent 
to the D’Oyly family. The father, a well- 
known flautist, was a partner in the firm 
of Rudall, Carte & Co., of Burners Street, 
London, army mmsical instrument makers, 
and the founder of the ‘ Musical Direc- 
tory.’ Carte’s grancEather, also Richard, 
served at Waterloo as quartermaster of 
the Blues. The Carte family, originally of 
Leicesterslu're, claimed Norman origin. 

At the age of twelve Richard wont to 
University College, wdiere he remained for 
four years. Having matrioulated at London 
University in 1861, ho entered his father’s 
business. In his leisure hours he studied 
luusio and compo.sed with some success 
one-act operettas. Among these were ‘ Dr. 
Ambrosius — Ids Secret,’ ^vhioh was pro- 
duced at St. George’s Hall (Aug. 1868), 
and ‘Marie,’ which was produced at the 
Op6ra Comiquo (Aug. 1871). Leaving liLs 
father’s firm during 1870, he set up as a 
concert agent m CIraig’s Court. His first 
clients included Mario, whose farewell 
tour in 1870 he organised. The agency 
proved a permanent success, and later 
under its auspices Archibald Eorbes, 
Osear Wilde, Sir Henry Morton Stanley, 
and many others made popxdar leoturo 
tours. Meanwhile, theatrical management 
absorbed most of Carte’s energies. In 
1875 he was manager for Selina Dolaro, 
who played ‘ La Pei'iohole ’ at the Royally 
Theatre. By way of successor D’Oyly 
Carte produced on. 25 March 1876 ‘ Trial 
by Jury,’ a comic opera by (Sir) Arthm 
Svdlivan [q. v. Suppl. I] and (Sir) William 
Schwenok Gilbert [q. v. Suppl. 11]. Owing 
to the success of this piece Carte formofl 
a small syndicate of music publishers 
and private capitalists to rent the Op6ra 
Oomique theatre for the presentation of 
other light operas by the same author and 
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compo&cr. ‘ Tho Sorcerer,’ produced on 
17 Not. 1877, ran lor one hundred and 
Beventy-five nights, and ‘ II.M.S. Pina- 
fore,’ produced on 25 May 1878, for seven 
hundred nights. The syndicate was then 
dissolved, and D’Oyly Carte hecaine the 
ro, sponsible manager of the venture, with 
Gilbert and Sullivan as partnons. The 
triunifih -wa.s well maintained by ‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance ’ (produced on 3 April 
18811) and ' Patience ’ (produced on 23 April 
1881). Tho profihs of the triumvirate soon 
reached a total oi 60,000/. a year. 

Carte invested a portion of his gains in 
tho election of a more comiiiodioua theatre, 
irhicl), being situated within the preoincta 
of the Savoy, waa called by that name. 
He also formed a company for the erection 
of an adjoining hotel to be de.signated 
similarly. The Savoy Theatre was the 
lirat public building in tho world to be 
lighted by electricity, and D’Oyly Carte 
Ih'at applied in England tho principle of 
tho queue to tho crowds awaiting admission 
to the pit and gallery (20 Doe. 1882). 

The new theatre was opened on 10 Oct. 
1881 with ‘ Patience,’ which waa trans- 
ferred from the Op6ra Coiniquo, and suc- 
ceeding pieces from the same author and 
composer were ‘ lolanthe ’ (25 Nov. 1882), 

‘ Princess Ida ’ (5 Jan. 1884), ‘ I’he Mikado ’ 
(14 March 1885), ‘ Ruddigore ’ (22 Jan. 

1887) , ‘The Yeoiupn of the Guard’ (3 Oct. 

1888) , and ‘ Tho Gondoliers ’ (7 Dec. 1889). 
A financial quarrel between Gilbert and 
himself interrujited the partnersMp, when 
‘ The Gondoliers ’ was last performed on 
20 June 1891. Other ooUaborations, ‘ The | 
Nautoh Girl,’ by George Dance and Edward 
Solomon (produced on 30 June 1891), 

' Haildon Hall,’ by iSydnoy Grundy and 
Sullivan (24 Sept. 1892), and ‘ Jane 
Annie, or The Good Conduct Prize,’ by 
J. M. Barrie, Conan Doyle, and Ernest 
Ford (13 May 1893), were only partially 
successful. But D’ Oyly Carte, having made 
up his disagreement with Gilbort, produced 
on 7 Oct. 1893 the Gilbert and Sullivan 
new opera, ‘Utopia, Limited.’ ‘Mirette,’ 
by OariA and Me.ssagcr (3 July 1894), and 
‘ The Chieftain,’ by Burnand and Sullivan 
(12 Dec. 1894), prooeded ‘ The Grand Duke ’ 

(7 March 1896), which was the last work 
in winch GUbert and SuUivan oollaborated. 
Subsequently Carte depended on revivals 
of earlier pieces or on fresh combinations 
In authorship. His latest piodnctions 
were ‘ Pfia Majesty,’ hy Burnand, Lehmann, 
and_ Mackenzie (20 Eeb. 1897), a new 
version of Offenbach’s ‘The Grand Duchess’ 

(4 Deo. 1897), ‘The Beauty Stone,’ by 


Pinero, Carr, and Sullivan (28 May 1898), 
‘ The Lucky Star,’ by C. IT. E. Brookfield 
and Ivan Caryll (7 Jan. 1890), and ‘The 
Rose of Per.sia,’ by Basil Hood and Sulli- 
van (29 Nov. 1899). 

Carte’s aotivitj' as a light-opera im- 
presario extended to the Dnited State.s, 
There he often had five tourmg companies 
porforinirig tho Gil))ert and Sullivan opmras. 
Wliile at the Savoy, Carte, iu partnership 
with .Tohn Ilollijigshead anfl Michael Gunn, 
also managed for several seasons leading 
theatres in Liverpool, Manohostor, and 
elsewhere. 

. Carle’s speculative energy was not 
exhausted hy his work for light English 
opera. He sought to provide London 
with a theatre which should be devoted 
to grand English opera. Here his efforts 
failed. In the heart of London, at 
Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
he erected a magnificent Royal English 
Opera Hoiuse, which ho opened on 31 Jan, 

1891 with ‘ Ivanhoo,’ a grand opera by 
Sullivan with libretto by Julian Sturgis, 
Tho best singers were engaged, and tho 
orchestra and mounting were both excellent. 

‘ Ivanhoe ’ ran till 31 July 1891, a longer 
period than any previous grand opera, 
but it failed to yield a profit. An English 
version of Mos.sager'’s ‘ La Basoolio,’ ^vhicl^ 
followed after an interval in November, 
also proved nnromunerativo, and in .Ian, 

1892 tho house was temporarily closed. 
Madame , Sarah Bernhardt played Sardou’s 
‘Cleopatra’ there (28 May-23 July 1892). 
By that time D’Oyly Carte had reached 
the conclusion that his venture waa im- 
iwactioable. Had the repeitory ay. stem 
been attempted, the result might have 
been different. Later in 1892 tho theatre 
waa sold to Sir Anguatua Harris [q. v, 
Suppl. 1] and a syndicate, and, under the 
new_ name of the Palace Theatre of 
Varietie.s, began a flourishing career as a 
music-hall on 10 Dee. 1892. 

In the coTu-.se of 1900 Carte’s health 
failed. The death of SuUivan (Nov. 1900) 
proved a great blow. Carte died on 3 April 
1901, and waa buried at Eairlight ckuroh, 
HastiugB. A cartoon of Carle by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1891. 

Carte deserves the main credit of rescu- 
ing the fight opera stage in England from 
the slough of French op&a-houffe, and of 
raising the standard of musical taste in 
tho theatre. Carte also did excellent work 
by enlisting in his service cultured young 
singers whose status would not have allowed 
them to join an op5ra-bouffo chorus. 
Many members of the Savoy chorus who 
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began their aiLiatic career under Carte’s 
management became leading artists on the 
operatic stage. A keen man of business, 
JJ’Oyly Carte rvas a generous employer 
and a good friend. ■, -S 

D'Oyly Carte married twice. By Ms £ir.st 
wife, Blanche Browse, daughter of a piano 
manufacturer, he had two sons, Lucas, a 
barrister (d. 1907), and Kupert, now chair- 
man of the Savoy Hotel, Ltd. Hi.s second 
vile, Helen Couper-BIack, daughter of the 
proeurator-fi.scal of Wigtownshire, matri- 
culated at London University with high 
honoiu's and was at one time D’Oyly Carte’s 
secretary ; she took an active part in 
the organisation and management of his 
ventures, and since his death has revived 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the 
Savoy Theatre, and has maintained a 
touring company -nhich performs them in 
all parts of the British Isles. 

[The Times, Daily 'J'clograph, and Daily 
Hen'S, i Ai)ril 1901 ; Biu, fi April 1001 ; Uni- 
versity Coll, and London Umv. Eegisters ; 
Lawrouoe’.s Sir Arthur SuUivau, Life-Story, 
1809 ; John Hollingshead’a My Life Time, 
1893 j Grove’s Diet, of Muaioian.s ; private 
information.] L. M. 

CARTER, HUGH (1837-190.3), painter, 
was bom in Birmingham on 4 March 1837. 
His father, Samuel Carter, was solicitor 
to the Loudon and North Western and 
Midland railway companies, and was at 
one time M.P. for Coventry. Coming to 
London, Carter studied lor a short time at 
Heathei'loy’s Art School, and afterwards 
with J. W. Bottomley, Alexander Johnson, 
Topham. and John Phillip. He also worked 
at DiisBcldorf under K. E. von Gcbhaidt. 
Erom 1859 to 1903 Carter exhibited twenty- 
four pictures at the Royal Academy, mostly 
subject paintings of domestic interest, 
together ■with portraits of ‘ Alexander 
Blair, LL.D, ’ (1873 and ISOS), ‘Sir 

Joishua Staples, E’.S.A.’ (1887), and ‘Mrs. 
Worsley Taylor ’ (1890). Two of his most 
successful exhibits were ‘ Music hath 
Charms ’ (1872) and ‘ Card Players ’ (1873), 
both representing seenea from Westphalian 
peasant hfe. His work wa,s distinguished 
throughout by delicacy of colour and subtle 
expression of human character. Much of 
his best work -svas dona in w'ater-colour 
and pastel. In those mediums he painted 
a number of landscapes wliioh displayed a 
fine sense of colour and atmospheric effect. 
As a wator-oolour painter he was a frequent 
exMbitor at the Royal Institute, of whioh 
he became an associate in 1871 and a mem- 
ber in 1875. He was also a member of the 
Institute of Oil Painters from its start m 


1883. and latterly of the Hew English A't 
Club, At tiio Tate Gallery ho i.s represented 
by an od painting, ‘ The Last Say ’ (i878j ; 
in tlie permanent collection at the Guildhall 
by ‘ Hard Times’ ; and at the Victoiia 
and Albei't Museum liy two wa tor-colours, 
‘ Buildings and Gondoli.s at Venice ’ and 
‘Interior of the Capuchin Convent at 
Albano.’ His portrait of his uncle, Sir 
Francis Ronalds [q. v.], the inventor of 
the finst working electric telegraph, is in 
the Rational Portrait Gallery. Carter died 
on 27 Sept. 1903, and was hiu'ied at 
Kensal Green, A memorial exhibition 
of hia works was held at Leighton House 
in October 190-t. 

On 7 July 1886 Carter married Maria, 
daughter of J. W. Bottomley, and had four 
daughters and two sons, one of whom, Mr. 
Frank W. Carter, is -well known as an artist. 

[Grave.s’s Royal Acad. Eihibilor.s ; Cata- 
logue of the National Gallery of British Art ; 
private informatkm.J M. H. 

CARTER, THOMAS THELLUSSON 
(1808-1901), tractai'inn divine, born at 
Eton on 19 March 1808, was the younger 
son of the Rev. Thomas Carter, then 
lower master and afterwards vice-provost 
of Eton, by Mary, daughter of Henry 
Proctor. He entered Eton when ‘ just six 
years old,’ anil .spent twelve years of 
school life under his father’s roof. He 
loft Eton captain of the oppidans, matricu- 
lated at Christ Churoli, Oxford, on 8 Deo. 
1826, and went into residenoo in 1827. 
B. B. Pusey, one of his father’s pupils, 
who in 1828 became rogins profe,ssoi' of 
Hebrew, was from the first ‘ Idnd ’ to 
him, though Garter ‘ was unconscious at 
that time of any such influence as after- 
wards so aflooted ’ him (Life, pp. 8, 9). 
He graduated with a first class in classics 
in 1831, sat unsuccessfully for an Oriel 
fellowship, and left O.vford before the 
tractarian movement had developed. In 
1832 he was ordained deacon by the bishop 
of Salisbury and was licensed to St. Mary’s, 
Reading, of whioh H. H. Milman, afterwards 
dean of St. Paul’s, was vicar. Ho was 
ordained priest in 1 833, and wont to 
Burnham, Buoldnghamshire, as curate for 
hia father. There the ‘Tracts for the 
Times ’ vitally influenced Carter, ivho ‘ in 
reading them . . . felt a bonse of interest 
and earnestness in religious doctrines one 
had not known before ’ (Life, p. 14). 
In 1838 ho became rector of Piddlehinton 
near Dorchester, and in 1844 rector of 
Clewer, near Windsor’, a pariah with whioh 
his family had associations. 

Clewer found in Carter a zealous in- 
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cumbent bent on social as well aa eocloaiasti- 
ciil lofcjrni. He restored the services and 
the fabric of tho oliuvoli, steadily developing 
the ritual used and the doctrine taught. 
Though his zeal and personal charm won 
over most of tho people, his ritual changes 
bred opposition, which in time proiluoed 
appeals to the law. In Mai'cJi 1849, 
moved by tho exainpla of John Armstrong, 
bishop of Grahamstown, and by facts 
observed in his own pavisli. Carter founded 
the House of lloroy at Ciewer ior the roscuo 
of fallen women. Tho wort, conducted on 
clearly defined ecclesiastical lines, ted to 
many oxtonsions, directly or indirectly 
comieuted with Glower, reaching oven to 
India and tiro oolonie.s. To meet the needs 
of tho House of Mercy, ha founded in 1852 
a sistorliood, the Community of St. John 
tho Baptist, Ciewer. The movement was 
viewed by many with alarm, provoked 
controversy, and caused Samuel Wilber- 
forco [q. V,], bishoj) of Oxford, much 
anxiety {Life, iii. 328). Oadng to the 
nature of Carter’s work, and his part in 
the revival of tlie religious life, requests 
for spiritual direction came to him from 
all sides, and he discharged the ta-sk with 
conviction and sympathy. The bishop of 
Oxford acknowledged his parochial work by 
maldng him in 1870 hon. canon of Christ 
Church. 

Prominent in. most movomonts of the 
advanced high churclimen. Carter signed 
in 1856 tho protest against the Bath judg- 
ment in tho case of Archdeacon Denison, 
which was a considered statomont on tho 
doctrine of tho Real rro.sonoo. In 1870 
he sent to A. 0. T.ait [q. v.], archbishop of 
Canterbury, tho memoi'iat of 1629 clergy 
against tho admission to Holy Communion 
in We.stminstcr Abbey of ‘ toachci-s of 
various soots ’ in tho company of New 
Testament revisers. When, in ]873, a 
petition for ‘ the education, selection and 
licensing of duly qualified confessors’ was 
read in Oantorbm'y convocation, and led 
to some public excitement. Carter vvith 
W. Bright, 11. P. Liddon, and E. B. Pusoy 
drew up a declaration in defence of confes- 
sion, published in ‘ The Times,’ 6 Deo. 1873. 
In tho organisation of lha party Garter was 
algo conspicuous. He was a founder and 
long vioe-presidont of the English Church 
Union, a founder and superior general of 
the Confraternity of tho Blessed Sacrament, 
and master of the Society of the Holy Cross. 

Three times the law was sot in motion 
against Carter on the score of ritual ox- 
cossesj and three times J. E. Mackarnoss 
[q. T.], bishop of Oxford, vetoed proceed- 


ings. On tho third occasion Dr. Julius, 
a parishioner of Ciewer, obtained from the 
Queen’s Bench a mandamus against tho 
bishop ; hut the decision was rover.sed on 
appeal and the ax>peal uphold by tlie 
Lords. Carter know, however, tliat tha 
bishop disapproved of his policy, and 
whilst tho case was ponding placed hw 
rodgnation at tho bishojfs di.spiosal on 
11 Jidy 1878. When tho llouso of Loixls 
delivered their judgment on 22 March 1889 
ho definitely i’o.signcLl the rectory of Glower. 

Carter retired to St. John’.s Lodge, Glower, 
and continued the active supervision of tho 
Houso of Morey and tho Clow'or sisterhood. 
On the issue of ‘Lux Mundi’ (1889) ho 
signed the dcolarafion on inspiration put 
forth by eighteen clergy. As lato as 1898 
ho siioke at the Birmingham church con- 
gress. He died after a few days’ illness on 
28 Oct. 1901. 

Carter’s piety, spiritual insight, and 
zoal in good works, coml lined with his 
courage .and skill in organisation, gave 
him lor many years an almost un- 
equalled influence amongst advanced high 
oliurohmen, an influence much extended 
by his fecundity as an author. Ho matriocl 
on 20 Nov. 1835, Mary Anne, daughter of 
John Gould of Ambord, near Toripiay, by 
whom, he had ono son, who died in 1 899. 
There is a mural tablo witlr a bronze ligure 
in Glower church, a lifo-sizo oSigy in tho 
cliapol of tho Ciovvor community, and a 
memorial window in Piddlehinton church. 
A presentation portrait, painted by Erank 
Holl, was oxhibitod at the Royal Aoudomy 
in 1883. 

Carter’s fir'st publication, ‘ Eton System 
of Education Vindicated,’ appeared in 1834 ; 
Ids last, ‘ The Spirit of Watchfulness and 
other Sermons,’ in 1899. Of his more 
important books, ‘ The Einst Eivo Years of 
the Houso of Mercy, Ciewer ’ (1856), 
‘ Tho First Ten Yearn of the House of Mercy, 
Ciewer’ (1861), and ‘Harriet Moasell; 
a Memoir’ (1884 ; 3rd edit. 1890), deal with 
tho Ciewer organisations. The ‘ Memoir of 
J. Armstrong, ,D.D., .Bisliop of Grahams- 
town’ (1867) also reflects Carter’s interest 
in penitontiarioa. Much of his host liomi- 
lotical work is in the volumo of ‘ Sermons ’ 
(1862) J and his controversial mannor is 
well shoTO in ‘ The Doctrine of Confession 
in the Church of England ’ (1866). Botweon 
1860 and 1866 ho published four volumes 
of Lent Looturea ; and from 1870 to 1891 
six volumes of ‘ Spiritual InsUnotions.’ In 
addition, Carter appeared as the editor of 
many works, some of which were of hia 
own dsvi,sing, amongst them the ‘ Treasury 
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of Devotion ’ (1809 ; 8th erl. 1886), perhaps 
hia most widely used book. 

[W. H. Iliitcliinga, Life and Letlora of T. T. 
llirter, 1903 ; 11. M. Luckook, Tho Be.aiitilul 
Life of an Ideal rrioat, 1902; 9'lio Times, 
29 Oct. 1901 ; Giiaidiaii, 30 Oot. 1901 ; Foster, 
Aliiinni Oxon. ; J. C. Macdoimell, Life and 
C'orre.ipoiidonce of W. G. Magee, 1890, ii. 
04, 99-100 ; rja\ idaon anfl Benham, Life of 
A. G. Tail, IS9I, i. eliap. xvi. ; ii. chaps, 
w. x\ii. ; G. A. Denison, Notes of Jly 
Life, 1878, cap. viii. ; Liddou, Life of E. I!. 
Pu'se-y, 1891, in. oa]). xvii. ; F. W. Cornish. 
Tlio English C'hnroli. in the Ninoteenth 
(’fiutiiry, )910, part ii. caps. iv. and vi. | 

A. R. B. 

CARVER, ALFRED JAiVlES (1826- 
1909), master of Dulwich College, born at 
King’s Lynn ori22 March 1826, tvas only son 
ol James Carver, an evangeheal clergyman 
ol an old Norfolk family, by bis wifo Anno 
iS])iu'ling. 'The f.ither, after graduating at 
Corpn.s Christ! College, Cambridge (B.A. 
1812, M.A.1815), devoted KlmseU iv\ Lowdon 
to the spiritual welfare of prisoners for crime 
or debt in Non-gate and other prisons. On 
20 Feb. 1836 the son was admitted to Rt. 
Paul’s School, London, tvlicnce bo proceeded 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sobolar 
in 184:3. At Cambridge he was elected Bell 
Univor.sity scholar in 1846, and he won 
the Bumey University prize es.say in 1849. 
He graduated B.A. wilh a first class in 
classics and a.s a senior op time in 1849. Next 
year he became classical leciiUrer and fellow 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and was 
ordained. On hia marriage in 1833 his 
Icllowship lapsed, and hia active connection ' 
rvith hi.s university ceased after he served 
as examiner in the classical tiipos in 1857-8. 

Meanwhile, in 1862, Carver became aur- 
ina.ster of St. .Paul’s, his old school. In 
1838 ho was appointed maste,r of Alleyn’s 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich. A now 
scheme for the development ol Allojm’a edu- 
cational foundation had just been sanctioned 
by a private act of parliament. Although 
Alleyn by Statutes dr-awn up in 1626 had 
intended to found a publie school of the high 
grade, his educational endowment was until 
1838 applied solely to the inatruction of 
‘ twelve poor scholar.^.’ Thenswaot, which 
Carver was first to administer, created two 
schools of different types. The upper school, 
for publio-sohool education of the highest 
kind, was soon kno-wn as Dulwich College, 
and the lower school, for middle-class 
secondary education, was named Alleyn’s 
School. Both schools were rmder Carver’s 
control and prospered gi-eatly. The houses 
which were first employed soon proved 
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inadequate, and w-ere replaced by new 
huilrlings. Tho upper school or Dulwich 
Collcgo moved to a building designed by 
Sir Charles Bai-ry, which w,as formally 
opened by King Edward VII when Prince of 
Wales orr 21 June 1870. Carver’s energy 
created Dulwich College, and made it 
one of tlie great public schools of England ; 
its pupils numbered when he left in 1883 
■some 600 boys. The lower-grado school, 
Alleyn’s School, also moved inlo now 
bnildings under his guidance, and ifs 
numbers soon after rose from 250 to 6.60. 
Carver gave eifeot to broiid-raindecl and 
sagacious view.s on education. He saw 
th.at every subject can offer educational 
facilities, and. that education based on one 
rigid formula was had. His object was to 
develop a hoy’s faculties on lines most 
congenial to his natural aptitude. Ho 
enoounaged the study of modern languages 
and paid mueii attention to tho drawing 
classes, and ho was the fir.sl headmaster to 
pass hoy.s dlteol Irorn .sohuol iirtr) iAie India 
ci-vil sorvioe. Hia ideal of oduoalion waa 
high, and hi.s energy and perseveranoo 
indomitable. 

On the passmg of tho aei. of 1882 
Dulwich College and Alleyn’s School be- 
came two distinct schools under separate 
masters. Carver retired next year with a 
pension after twenty-five years’ service. 
His interest in his school and in education 
was maintained until his death. Ho never 
missed the annual dinner of the Alleyir Club, 
tho old boys’ club, which was founded at his 
instigation in 1873. The archbishop of 
Canterbiu-y had made lum D.D. of Lam- 
beth in 1861, and in 1882 he was appointed 
an honorary canon of Eochestor. In later 
life he was chairman of the, governors of 
James Allen’s Girls’ Schools at Dulwich, and 
vice-president and member of the counoil of 
the Royal Naval School, Bltham (closed 
in 1 909). Carver died at Tynnhurst, Streat- 
ham, on 23 July 1909, and was hurled in 
West Norwood oometei-y, tho first part of 
tho funeral service being held in the cohogo 
chapel. In 1853 ho married Eliza (d. 1907), 
youngest daughter of William Peek, of 
Peek, Winch & Co., tea inerchanfa. By her 
he had issue three sons and five daughters. 

Carver himself founded at Dulwich 
College the Carver memorial prize for 
efficiency in modern languages. A fine 
organ in the oollege hall also commemorates 
his mastership. Posthumous memorials arc 
a wing to tho school library and a reredos 
in the college chapel. A portrait by Eden 
Upton Eddis, presented to Carver in 1867, 
is now in the possession of his son Arthur 

V 
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Wflliiigion carter, vicar oX LangtoD, 
Wragby. Another yiortrait, painted by 
S. Melton Fisher, a pupil of the acliool, 
hangs in the masters’ common room. 

[Tho Times, 2fi July 1909 ; B. B. Ganliner’fci 
Ueg. St. Paul’s iSehaol, 188-1; II. tlovendcn'.., rii.s- 
tory of Duhvicli College, 1873; W. H. Blanrh’.s 
Didmoh College, 1877 ; A. M. G.ater’a Norwood 
and Dulwich, 1890 ; peisomd loiowlcdge.] 

W. It. M. L. 

CASSELS, \ViU.TBR RIGTIARB 
(1826-1907), tliGological critic, foiirlh son 
of Robert Cassels, for many years British 
consul at Honlleur, by his rvife Jean, 
daughter of John iScoiigall of Leitlr, was 
iiorii in London on 4 Sept. 1826. 'I’hc 
family, w'ho&o pedigree has been traced to 
Alfred the Great, and ihrongli alliance 
with the Gibson stoclc to Willi.am tbo 
Conqueror, was of mercantile eapacity. 

Walter, who curly showed literary 'apti- 
tude, became partner with liis brothora 
Andrew and .John in the teu of Peel, 
Cassels & Co. at Bombay. That position 
ho held until 1865. From 1863 to 1865 
he was an aotive menihor of the legislative 
council of Bombay. Referring to a debate 
in the council on 8 Sept. 1864, the ‘Bom- 
bay Gazette’ distinguished Sir William 
Bose Manslield (afterwards Lord Sand- 
hurst) [cp V.] and Caaaola aa ‘ men known not. 
only throughout India but in England 
for the knowledge and ability they Inive 
shorra in diacua.sing the moat important 
questions of commercial law and practice.’ 
Returning to England, Cassels lived in 
London, save for an interval spent in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester. 

In 1874 he published anonymously two 
volumes entitled ‘ Supernatural Rehgion ; 
an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation,’ in which he impugned the 
credibility of miracles and tho authoii- 
tioity of the Now Testament. This pub- 
lication, which was calculated to provoke 
aniagonism, aroused instant attention, 
both by its display of minute learning and 
by its trenchant conclusions. The wildest 
conjee ture.s aa to ite author were rife; 
it was attributed among others to a nephew 
of Dr. Pusey and, as Dightfoot says, to 
‘ a learned and venerable prelate ’ (Thirl- 
waU, who had just resigned his bishopric). 
Early reviewers agreed in taldng for 
granted the soundness of the soholarsliip ; 
deeper critics came later. In December 
1874 Joseph Barber Lightfoot [q. v.], 
moved by what he deemed its ‘ cruel and 
unjustifiable assault ... on a very dear 
friend ’ (Westoott), beg.un in the ‘ Oontem- 
poiai’y Review’ a series of nine articles 


entitled ‘ iSiipornatural Religion,’ Avhieli 
appeared at intervals up to May 1877 ; 
though left unfinished, these articles materi- 
ally reduced the anonymous witer’s pre- 
ten-sions to scholarship, a.nd woie regarded 
as giving new strength to the defence 
of tho New Testament canon ; they 
were collected into a volume of ‘ Essays ’ 
in 1889. Meanwhile Cassels’.s book passed 
(hrougb .six editions by 1875 ; in 1877 
a third volume was added; a revised 
edition of the complcto work axqieared in 
1 879 ; popular editions in one volume, after 
compression and further revision, were 
issued in 1902 and 1905. To Lightfoot’s 
first ‘essay’ tho author had replied in 
the ‘Fortnightly Review’ (Jan. 1875); to 
snbaoqucnt one.s in prefaces and noto.s to 
the various editions of his work ; these 
rejoinders ho collcnled in ‘ A Reply to Dr. 
Lightfoot’s E.ssaya. By the Author of 
“ Supernialural Religion ” ’ (1880). Light- 
foot reverted to tho controversy in a papoi' 
ip iho ‘Academy,’ tho last ho wrote (21 Wept. 
1889), to which Ga,sscls replied anonymously 
in tlic ‘Academy’ (28 Sept.). In 1894 
appeared ‘ The Go.spel according to I’oter. 
A vStudy. By tho Author of “ Super- 
natural Religion.” ’ Tho secret of this 
authorship wns marvellously ■well kept. 
Lightfoot in 1880 wrote that he knew 
neither his name nor ‘ whether ho is living or 
dead.’ On the appearance in (,he. ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’ (April 1895) of an article 
on the ‘ Diato,ssaron of Tatiau,’ signed 
Waller R. Cassels, tlio statement was mado 
in tho ‘ Manchester City Nows ’ (20 April 
1895) that Cassels (described as ‘ a Man- 
chester poet’) ‘has now avowed himaolf 
tho author of ‘‘ Supematural Religion.” ’ 
There was no public avowal. Further 
articles appeared in tho ‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’ on the ‘ Virgin Birth of Jesus ’ 
(Jiinuary 1803) and on the ‘ Pre.sent 
Position of Ai)ologotica ’ (October 1903), 
signed Walter R. Cassels;, yet the public 
was slow to connect them with the author 
of ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 

Cassels was long a oolleotor of pictures. 
Five of his pictures were sold at Christie’s 
on 30 June 1906 ; they had cost him 
16851. 6a., and they realised 8547Z. 
Among them Turner’s ‘ Rape of Buropa,’ 
whioh he had bought in 1871 for 296 guinea-s, 
sold for 6400 guineas, .and the portrait of 
John Wosloy, by Romney, which had cost 
him 630 guineas, fetched 720 guineas. He 
died unmarried at 43 Harrington Gardens, 
South Kensington, on 10 Jims 1907. 

In addition to the theological publica- 
tions above enumerated, he was the author 
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of tlio following; 1. ‘Eidolon, or ihe 
Com’se of a Suul ; and other Poems,’ 1850. 
2, ‘Poems,’ 1856. 3. ‘Cotton. An Account 
of its Ciilturo in the Pombay PresideiiGy,’ 
Bombay, 1862, 4to. 

[It. Cassels, Kccorfb of the Family of C.asbela, 
1870 ; Tho Tunes, 1 .July 1006, 2U June 1907 ; 
Annual Begistor, 1906, 1907 ; private informa- 
tion.] A. G. 

CATES, ARTHUK (1829-1001), arolu- 
teot, son of Jame.s Cates by Ms wife Snsan, 
daughter of John Ro.se, w'ms born at 38 
Alfred Street, Bedford Square, London, 
Oil 29 April 1829, After education at 
Kmg’s College School he entered as pupil 
the office of Sydney Smirke, R.A. [q. v.], 
in 1846. Cates’s executed works were few, 
but in 1870 he succeeded Sir James 
Peimcthoriie [i[. v.] as arcliitoot to the 
land rcvcnup.s of the crown under the 
commissioners of woods and forests. 
In that capacity and as a promoter 
(if aroliitectural education he rendered 
English Eiroloitectoo important services. 
As architect to tho commissioner’s Cates 
oxeroised large poivors of critical censor- 
ship, and though on occasion liis brotlier 
architocta may have resented lastliotic 
interference, his artistic control over the 
aroliitocture of the crown estates in London 
was advantageous. 

Catos, who joined the Architectural 
As,‘iooiat,ion in 1847, becamo an associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1850, a follow in 1874, and a member 
of the council in 1879 ; ho served as 
vice-president from 1888 to 1892. Cates 
long controlled tho examination system of 
the mstitute. From 1882 to 1896 ho was 
chairman of its board of examiners, and 
under his guidance the progressive examina- 
tions (preliminary, intermediate, and final) 
were initiated and carried into effect. 
He made a imint of coming personally into 
contact with the candidates. He bequeathed 
an annual prize bearing his name, which 
has, since his death, been arvarded in 
connection with those examinations. 
He was also a fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. From 1859 to 1892 Catos 
acted as hon. secretary of the Aroluteo- 
tural Publication Society, and assisted 
hr the compilation of the ‘Ai'ohitec- 
tural Dictionary,’ which his friend Wyatt 
Papworth [q. v.] edited. He wrote 
for the Dictionary of National Biography 
memoirs of Wyatt Papworth, Ms father 
and brother. As surveyor to the Honour- 
able Society of the Inner Temple he 
designed in 1887 tho archway and gato- 


hou.se leading fr.uu Tudor Street to 
King’.s Bench Wall:. When in 1894 tho 

tribunal of ajspeal uuder tho London 
BuilfUng Act was appoinled, Calcs w.is 
elected the fii-ht chiiiiinan, and vaa re- 
elected in 1900 for a hirther term of five 
year.a. Ho formed a good arohiteotural 
library, and many of his books were givoir 
or ))P(iueatliod to tire library of tho Royfd 
Iirslitute of Brili.sh Archiiccis. lie clicd 
at Ills lesidciiec, 12 York Terraco, Regenl’s 
Park, on 16 Way 1901, and rvas buried at 
Woking. 

Cate.s jrr.arried in 1881 Rosa, daughter of 
William Rose, who survived him. There 
was no issue of tho marriage. 

[Journal B.I.B.A., 3id .series, viii. .S.IS ; 
the Builder, 1901, Lxxx. 49t ; mfornration 
from Wrs. Cates.] P. W. 

CAVENDISH, SPENCER COMlHiON, 
Marouis of HAB'rTK'GTON and eighth Duke 
OF Devonshire (1S33-190S), 'statesman, 
born on 23 Jirly 1833 at Ilolkor Hall, 
Laircasliiro, rvas oldest of throo sons of 
William Cavendish, second carl of Burling- 
ton, and afterwards .seventh duko of Dermn- 
sbiro [rp v. Supp], 1], by his wdfo, Lady 
Blancho Gcorgiiuia, clauglrtcr of George 
Howard, sixtii earl of Carli.‘<lo [q. v.]. Sire 
died on 27 April 1840, leaving four children, 
three sons and a daughter. Tho second 
son rvas Lord Fredoriefe Cavendifih [q. v.]. 
The third son, Edward (1838-1891), rvas 
father of Victor Christian William Caven- 
dish, ninth duke of Devonshire, Tho 
daughter, Louisa Caroline, married Admiral 
Francis Egorton (1824-189.5), second son of 
Francis Egerton, iinst earl of ElIcHmero 
[q. V.], and died 21 Sept. 1907. 

The sons rvero educated at homo, chiefly 
by their father, whose attaimnents in both 
mathematics and olassias wore high. The 
eldest eon, knorvn at first as Lord Cavendish, 
was sent to Trinity College. Cambridge, at 
eighteen, in 1851. Without mnoh reading hu 
gained a second class in tho mathematical 
tripo.s of 1854, graduating M.A. in tho same 
year. Duiing the follorving three years 
he led the iSe of a young man of high 
social position, hunted a good deal, and 
was an officer first in the Lancashire 
Yeomanry, and then in the Derbyshire 
militia. In 1856 he rr'ent to Russia attached 
to the staff of his cousin, Granville George 
Leveson-Gower, second Earl Granvillo 
[q. V.], who had been sent as a special 
ambassador to represent Queen Victoria at 
the coronation of the Tsar Alexander 11. 

In the spring of 1857, at the age Of twenty- 
foru', CavondiSi was returned to Parliament 
for North Lancashire as a liberal and a 
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.supporter ot Loid I’almeralon. Tu January 
1858 Ills cousin, tlio sixtli duke of Dovon- 
sliiio, died. Cavondifili’s father, the earl of 
Burlington, rtucoeeded to the dukedom and 
estates, and ho himaclf bcoamo marquis of 
.ttartington, under which name ho made his 
political position. In Juno 18.59, after a 
general oloclion, Lord Palmerston, having 
offooted a reconciliation of the sections 
whose divergence had led to his fall from 
office in 1858, was prepared to diaplace Lord 
Derby’s govmimont, and to ro.sutno power. 
He oominis'ioncd Lord Hnrtington to move 
a motion of want ol confidenco iutendod 
to eA'oct Uii.s object. Tho speech (7 June) 
■was very successful, tlio motion -was carried 
on 10 June by 32.“! to 310, and tho resig- 
nation ol the" Derby government followed. 
Tho speaker, Jolm Gveljm Denison [q. v.], 
■\'n'nto to the duke of Devonshire tliat Iiis 
son posse.sscd ‘ a pow'or of speaking rarely 
shown b}^ person.s who have had so little 
practice.’ In 1802, when Ida father was 
installod as chancellor of Oambridgo 
University, he wa.s created hon. LL.D. 

In August 1802 Lord ITartington made 
a holiday tour through tlio United State, s 
of America, whore, the oi-vil war was now 
at its height. Ho visited the headquarters 
of both tho nortliorn and southern armies, 
and had an interview both with Abraham 
Lincoln and with Jefferson Davis. Lincoln 
was struck by his visitor, and predicted 
to Sir John Rose, of Canada, that Lord Har- 
tington would have a distinguished political 
oareei' in hi.s own country. Harlington’s 
sympatlde.9 wore, on tho whole, at this time 
on ihe skin of the south. 

On his retiu'n to England in Pabruary 
1863 Hartington was appointed by Lord 
Palmerston under-secrotaiy at tho war 
offioo. and in that capacity had intioh to 
do with promoting the organisation of the 
ne-vv volunteer force. In February 18GC, in 
succession to Sir Oharle.s Wood (afterwards 
first Viscount Halifax) [q. v.], he booamo 
secretary of state for war during tho lew 
months of Lord Russell’s government, thus 
entering the cabinet in his thirty-fourth 
year. Alter the fall of Lord Russell’s 
goyemment in June, Hartington visited 
Germany, saw the entry into Berlin of the 
victorious Prussian army after the seven 
weeks’ war, talked to Bismarck, and in- 
spected the recent battlefield of Sadowa. 
In April 1868 ho supported in the House 
of Commons Gladstone’s resolutions in 
favour of the disestablishment of the Irish 
church. This policy was unpopular in tho 
county di-visions of Lanctrsliire, and Hart- 
ington, like Gladstone himsolf, lost his seat 
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there at tho general election of December. 
Three months later, however, he obtained 
a new seat from tho Radnor Boroughs, in 
Wales. Glad.stone, on forming hia adminis- 
tration, offorod Lord Hartington tho post 
of lord-lion tenant of Ireland. This ho 
declined, but aceepted the offioo of post- 
master-general, with a .scat in tho cabinet. 
Hts cliiei work in this office wa.s the 
uationalLsation of tho telograph.s. Ho also 
liad charge of tho measure which established 
voting by ballot. Tlii.s bill -nuis llrsl intro- 
fluced in 1870, but was not ]ia.s.sed into law 
iiofil 1872. 

At Iho end of 1870 Lord Hartington, 
much against hi.s will, lieeiimo cliiot secre- 
tary for Ireland. One of liis first duties in 
this capacity was to pass through the House 
of Commons a special ‘ coercion bill,’ 
on tho principlo of susponsion of habeas 
corpus, for tho county of Westmeath and 
some adjoining districts, which wore dis- 
turbed by a powerful ‘ Ribbon Society.’ 
Hartington was not in sympathy vrith 
Gladstone’s scliomo of 1873 for settling tho 
Irish University question, which, as ho fore- 
saw, would satisfy no party, and ho folti 
no surprise when it was clefeaXod in the 
House of Commons on II March. His own 
wish was to carry through tho nationalisa- 
tion of lire Irish railways, a measure which 
ho believed ‘ would do more good to Ireland 
than anything else,’ but this desire was 
thwarlod by tlio primo minister’s want 
either of time or of inclination. 

Soon after tho defeat of tho liberal party 
at tho elociion.s of 1874 and tho aocession 
of Disraeli to power, Gladstone ai. the 
beginning of 1876 formally announced his 
intention to resign ilio leadership, and at 
a party meeting hold under John Bright’s 
prosidoncy at tho Reform Club, London, 
on 3 Fob., Hartington roluotantly agreed, 
at tho recpiosl of tho party, to fill 
tho vacant place. In 1876 Disraeli began 
to develop Ilia forward imperial policy by 
tho purcha.se of the Suez Canal sliaros, and 
tho bestowal on the Queen of (ho titlo of 
Empress of India. Hartington approved, 
on the wholo, of tho first of these steps, 
and felt no great objection to the second, 
and his speeches on these occasions were 
confined within the limits of moderate 
criticism. During the follo-wing two years 
the great subject of party controversy was 
that of the attitude of England to the 
Turkish question, and the Rusao-Turkish 
war. Hartington, while he maintained 
that the British government might have 
prevented the war and secured a paoiflo 
reform in the administration of the Tnrldsli 
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pruvinops by a cordial co-operatioii from 
tlic beginning ’tvilh Russia and the other 
continental powers, was by no means 
disposed to go so far as Oladstono, who 
was, he thought, far too violent in hia 
denunciations ot the policy of tlio govern- 
ment, and too oblivious of tiro oxlont to 
which British interosta ivere involved in 
Ihe maiutenanco, to some degree, of the 
Turkish doininiun, and the preservation of 
CongtantuiO|i]c from the hands of a stronger 
and more dangerous power. Hartinglon 
was, liowever, a more severe critic of tho 
government iii the matter of the pohey 
which led to the Afghan w’ar in 1878, and 
publicly stated Ms opinion that Lord Lyt- 
ton [q. V.], the viceroy of India, ought to 
be recalled. 

Harrington’s position in the country was 
growing in iuijiortauoo. The city ol Glas- 
gow be&toved on iiiin the freedom of the 
city on 5 Nov. 1S77, and on 31 Jan. 1879 ho 
■was installed as lord rector of Edinburgh 
Uiiit'eraity. Meanwhile Gladstone had boon 
recalled by the Eastern question to the 
fighting line ; Ms speeches had an immense 
efioot in destroying tho government ot 
Lord Bcaoonsfield, and after tho liberal 
victory at the elections of 1880 it became 
O'vident that no one save Gladstone 
could successfully disohargo the funotion 
of prime minister. In x'lpril 1880 Queen 
Victoria invited Lord Hartington, who 
had been returned M.P. for North-East 
Lancashire, to form a govermuent, and 
showed herseK extremely anxious that he 
should bo prime minister, but he declared 
himsaJf, in view of the position which Glad- 
stone had reass-umed in the liberal party, 
unable to meet her wishes (Mobley’s Z/i/e 
of Qladstone, ii. (121-4). 

Gladstone became prime ministor on 23 
April, and Lord Hartington was appointed 
secretary of state for India, a post to which 
the Afghan question now gave special impor- 
tance. In the pre'vious September the 
w'ar, which had seemed to he ended by the 
treaty of Gandamak, was roldndled by the 
massacre at Kabul of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
[q. v.], the British envoy, with his stall and 
escort. Kabul, alter some fighting, had 
been oconpiod, tho Amir Yakub had been 
deported to India, negotiations ■wore in 
progress -Hath the exiled jhinoo Abdurrah- 
man for tho suceession to the vacant tlu’one, 
and a plan had been de'vised by Lord Lyt- 
ton to separate the province Of Kandahar 
from the rest of Afghanistan and to place it 
under a distinct nati-ye ruler, supported by 
a British garrison. TMs policy the new 
government, with the oo-oparalinn of the [ 
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now -viceroy, the Marqui.s of Ripon [q. v. 
Suppl. II], decided to reverse, and Harring- 
ton explained tho reasons in a speech in 
parliament (25 March 1 8S 1 ) ■«diioh Gladstone 
said was the mo.st powerful that he had over 
made. After the defeat ot the pretender 
Ayub by Sir Eiederick (afterwards Lord) 
Roberts (Aug.-Oot. 1880), Amir Abdiur- 
rahiuan was installed in power and all 
the British forces wore -ivithdrawn from 
Afghanistan, except from the Sibi and 
Pibliin Iron tier districts, wMoh with Quettab 
were permanently added to tho Empire. 

At the end of 1882 Lord Hartington was 
transferred to the wm' office, and was 
socrelary of .state for war until Gladstone’s 
government fell in tlio summer of 1885. 
Ho entered uiion this office soon after the 
battle of Tel-el-Kobk in Egyjjt (13 Sept. 
1882) and the vdrtual establishment of the 
British protoctora to over Egy pt. On 3 Nov. 
1883 tho Egyptian army, eommanded by 
General Hicks [q. v.J, -was totally de- 
stroyed at El Obeifl in the Soudan by the 
dervish host which followed the ilahdi, and 
in tho following .Taimary (ho British Govern- 
ment decided to compel that of Egypt to 
withdnaw altogether from tho Soudan, and 
sent General Gordon to carry out the 
evacuation. Lord Hartington was one of 
the four ministers, tlie others being Lord 
GranviUe, Lord Northbrook, and Sir 
Charles Dilke, -who wore 'vh-tually rc.spon- 
sible, in tho first instance, for tliis stop, 
HTron it became ajipareut hr March that 
Gordon had failed, and that Khartoum, 
and Berber would be taken by the Arabs 
unless they received military a,Mistanoa, 
Hartington, supported by strong memoran- 
dums by Lord Wolseloy ,tho adju t ant-geueral, 
repeatedly urged tho prime minister and 
the cabinet as strongly ns he could to 
come to a decision on the subject, lie 
was not, liowmver, able to induce the 
cabinet to agree to any preparation.s until 
tho end of July 1884, and then only by a 
threat of resignation. Consequently Lord 
Wolseley’s Nile expedition arrived near 
Kh 0 ,rtoum just too late to save that city 
from capture and Gordon from death on 
26 Jan. 1885. Tho Govermuent decided at 
first to retake Khartoum, and Hartington 
pledged Iiimself in I’arliamont (26 jFeb. 
1885) to this policy in the strongest terns. 
But tho feeling died away ; the momentary 
probability of a w'ur with Russia in con- 
nection with the Afghan frontier enabled 
Gladstone to -withdraw from tite under- 
taldng, winch he had never liked, and 
Hartington had the mortification of seeing 
the complete abandonment of the Soitdan, 
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even iiieliicliiig tlio province of Bongola, 
n'liioh had not as yet lallon into the power 
of the Mahdi. 

fn internal affairs durino; this period 
Hartingtoii was the recognised leader of the 
^^higa or moderate liborals, and oamo into 
frequent oolLision, both within and ivitliont 
the cabinet, with Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles hilke [q. v. Siippl 11], who led 
the radical section. Ho acquiesced relnct- 
aiitly in tho great cxLcnfaion of tiie franchiso 
carried out in 1881-5, es]jeeially with regajd 
to Ireland, anrlw ith cliffioulty w<is porauaded 
to remain in tlio cal)inet, when it wa.s 
propo.sod to pass the lixlension at once, 
and a rodistribntion bill, separately, at a 
later indefinite date. Clriefly to him and 
to his conaiiltationa with Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach (afterwards Lord St. Akhvyii), at tho 
instance of Queen Viotoria, was duo tho 
pacific settlement of tho conflict upon this 
point botwoen tiro govorrrmctrb and tho 
Horrae of Lords hr the autiinrn of 188-1, when 
it was arranged to pas'^ tire Todrsiribution 
hill at the same time as tho franoliiao bill. 
The solrMuo of reclialribution was settled 
at a oonleronoo between Glad&toiro, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Hartingtou, Sir Charles 
lltlko, Sir Miohncl Hicks Beach, and other 
leading men of both parties. From the 
time when the ‘ homo rule for Ireland ’ 
nrovoment began, about 1872, ho had 
always unooinpromi.singly opposed any plan 
of altering the ‘ legislative unioir ’ of 
Great Britain aitcl Ireland, and had publicly 
predicted in the I-Ioiiso of Oorrrmona on 
30 June 1871 that if any liberal statesman 
were rash enough to embark irpon this 
policy, he would break up tho liboral party. 
Ho liad also been a strong supporter of 
measures necessary for preserving order and 
resisling the w'uvo of agrarian crime and 
supersession of law by tho edicts of tho 
Land League, which swept over Ireland 
after 1880. Thiar^yime of violence culmi- 
nated in the assassination of Ilia brother. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish [q. v.], when 
chief scoretary of Ireland, on fl IMay 1882. 
In all these Irish questions the views of 
Hartingtou diverged widely from those of 
Gladstone, especially after the latter in- 
augurated negotiations witli tho Irish 
leader, Charles Stewart ParnoU [q. v.], in 
April 1882. 

Gladstone’s administration fell in Jmic 
1885, and w’as succeeded by that of Lui-d 
Salisbury. The general election at the end 
of tho year resulted in a return of con- 
servatives and Irish nationalists about 
equal in number, when added together, to 
tho liborals. Hartingtou stood and was 
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eloclcd for the now' doctoral division of 
Rohseudalo, in Lancashire, for w'hioh he 
sat lu'iicelorth, while he rcmainctl in the 
House of Conimona. Glfidatoiie’s determi- 
nation to embark upon a homo rule policy 
was first made known in December 1SS5 
after tho election. Most of the members of 
tho last liberal cabinet. de.sj)uiring of further 
resistance to homo rule, decided to follow 
Gladstone. A luinority, hownver, led by 
ITartiugton, declined to aecei^t office in the 
govcrumciit, \rhich Glad.stono itamed on tlio 
defeat of Lord Salisbury’s government in 
tho debate on the addre.ss in Fobruary 1886. 
Chamborlain and (Sir) George. Trevelyan 
joined tho now government provisionally, but 
on aseortaining tho character of tho measure 
proiiosed, loft it, and made common cause 
with Hartingtou. On the introduction of 
the horne rule bill (8 April), Hartinglon 
declared bis oqiposition to it. lie ‘also 
addressed oiitsido meeting.s, of which tho 
most famous wa.9 that at the Opera House in 
tVieHa.ymaT'aet-lI'i; ieppearod 

upon tho same platform with Lord Salisbury 
[q. V. Suppl. 11 1, 1 hus laying tho foundation 
of tho unionist allianoo bofcwoou the 0011 - 
sorvativea and dissentient liborals. Tho 
great clillicidty urged by Lord Ifartington 
his spooches was tiial. thoro could bo no 
guarantee that tho supremacy of the im- 
perial parliament over Ireland would bo in 
practice maintained a.s Gladstone assorted. 
‘Mr. Gladstone and I,’ ho said, ‘do not mean 
tho same thing by tho word ‘‘ supromaoy.” ’ 
Hartinglon on the second roacling of the 
home rule bill, on 10 May 1886, moved tho 
rejection of the inen,siiro in a very jiowerfni 
speech, which made a great impro.ssion upon 
the House of Commons and the country. 
Over ninety liboral nieinbera of Parliament 
followed Hartingtou and Chamborlain, and 
on 8 Juno 1880 tlio bill wna defeated 
on a second reading by a majority of 30. 
Gladstone at once obtained a dis.solution 
of parliament, and, in oonsoquenco of the 
recent addition of two million voters to 
the oleotorate there was some doubt as 
to the re.sult. Hartington fought in the 
country the most Htromiona campaign of 
hi.9 life. The oleotious gave a sufficient 
majority to the combined conservatives 
•and tho liboral unionists, who now wore a 
distinct orgnniatd pa,rty under tha presi- 
dency and leadership of Hartington. Tho 
conservatives numbered 316, the liberal 
unionists 78, Glad.stono’s followers 191, and 
the Irish uationalkts 8S. 

Sattsbury, with Qneon Victoria’s consent, 
asked Hartington to form a goveniment, 
in which he w'Onld servo, or to take office ih 
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,1 {'DV'oi'niiuml- wliicli ho (Siiliabury) should 
form. Hartington declined, for ho oon- 
ridored that such a step would break up 
the liberal party and probably load to a 
rovorfjion of part of it, in time, to the 
61ad.stoiiiau .standard, thus imperilling 
the legtsliil ivo union. Salisbury renewed the 
])roposal in January 1887, alter the crisis 
due to the sudden resignation of LokI 
Randolph ChureliOl, then leader of the 
House of Commons ; hut Hartington again, 
for the same reasons, declined. Thus he 
three times declined to be prime minister, 
in 1880, in 1880, and in 1887. During 
the next five years ho sat upon the 
front opposition bench, giving an indepen- 
dent support to the government, who were 
largely kept in power by the aid of the 
liberal unionists. His breach with Glad- 
stone continued to widen under the 
inliuonoo of cvonls in Tii,'jh history, and ol 
the policy and tone adojiied by that atatos- 
inan. During tliis period Hartington 
pTOhfdecI over two roynl comtuissiona, one, 
consiiluted in 1890, upon the ‘ civil and pro- 
fessional administration of the naval and 
luilitary departments, and their relation to 
each other, and to the treasury ’ ; the other, 
conatitutod in 1891, upon the ‘ relations 
between omidoyors and employed, the 
oombiuatiou of einployei'.s and employed, 
and the conditions of Inboiir.’ 

On 21 Deo. 1891 Lord Hartington, norv 
aged fifty-eight, beoaiiie eighth duko of 
Devonshire on Ins father’s death and left the 
Hou.se of Commons afior thirty-four years of 
service there. Tlio elections of 1892 produced 
a small majority of forty for the Uheral-IriBh 
alliance. Gladstone, now in his cigiity-third 
year, oneo more took office, and in 1893 in- 
troduced a second home rule bill, difforing 
in some respects from the first (notably in 
its retention ol the existing mumber of 
Irish members in the House of Commons), 
but not more acceptable to the duke. 
The bill passed its third reading in 
the House of Commons on 29 July, 
but the fluke on 6 Sept, moved ils re- 
jeolion in the House of Lords in a 
lucid and able speech, and it w'as thrown, 
out on 8 Sept, by 419 to 41. On 21 June 
1896 Lord Rosebery, who had Bucceeded 
Gladstone as prime minister in March 1894, 
resigned upon a defeat in tho House of 
Commons, and Lord Salisbury, called upon 
to form his tlu'rd administration, invited 
the liboral-nnioniafc leaders to accept office. 

A coalition government W'as formed. Tho 
duke of Devonshire became president of the 
council, to which offico at that time the 
educational departments wore attached. 
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He showed interest in the flevcloiiment of 
technical education, but had small acquaint- 
ance wilh educational duties. He also pre- 
sided over the cabinet ‘ defence committee ' 
as it then c.’-i.sted. This government, 
which lasted till 11 Jrdy 1002, was re- 
markably strong and upon mosb point.? 
harmonious, and under it tlio limits of tho 
Empire in noith-east, west, and south 
Africa were widely extended. 

When Lord Salisbury roHignocl on 11 July 
1902 and Mr. Balfour became prime 
minister, the duke continuocl to hold the 
office of president of the council, but sin- 
rendered his functions in comiection with 
the education departments, which were now 
placed under a distinct board and a minister 
of education. Tho duko also Bueceeded 
Lord Salisbury as government loader in tho 
House of Lords. But his connection with 
Mr. Balfour’s goverumont wuia a short one. 
Ill the session of 1902, Sir Miohaefi Hieka 
Beach, then ohaaccllor of the exchequer, 
with tho assent of the o&bimi, had imposed 
a small duty on all corn stuffs imported, 
partly with a view to the o.xpenditurc due 
to the war, hut chiefly, ho explained, us 
a permanent source of revoiiuo. Mr. 
Chamhcrlain, in tho autumn of 1 902, 
proposed io tho Cabinet that advantage 
slioidfl be taken of this tax to give to the 
colonies tho lu-eforence in British markets, 
for which they had askod at the conferences 
of 1887 and 1897. Ho left for Africa, 
thinking that the cabinet had accepted 
his proposal, but on liis return, early in 
1903, ho found that tho new chancellor 
of the oxchoquer, Charles Thomson Ritchie 
(afterwards Biiruii Eitohio of Dundee) 
[q. V. Suppl. Tl], proposed to repeal this 
unpopular tax. Mr. Chamberlain, then, 
in speeches, publicly declared his views in 
favour of dutie.? for tho sake of preference ; 
hia movement wa,s supported by a majority 
of the unionist party and opposed by a 
minority. The government at first set on 
foot an inquiry into statistics, and the 
duke of Devonshh-e suiiported this course 
in a speech on 1C June 1903 in the House 
of Lords. It was, however, found to be 
itnpossihle to stave ofl a schism later than 
September 1903. On 14 Sept, took place a 
cabinet meeting, the result of which wag tho 
resignation of threo cabinet ministers, Mr. 
Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord 
George Hamilton, who took strongly the 
free-trade view'. The duke tvas acting 
in unison with these mmiatera, and would 
have resigned at tho same moment, had 
not Mr, Balfour infornAcd him that Mr. 
Ghamberlaiu had also resigned in order 
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lo curry on independently tire propaganda 
ol tai'iif reform, and (liat Id's resignation 
had boon aoceptod. The duke contimiod to 
hold hia place in the cabinet till 1 October, 
when lie resigned^ in consequence of tlio 
strong expressions in Xavoiu’ of a change 
in fiscal jiolioy which wore used by the 
prime iiiimater in a sjiecoh at Shoflield. 
The duke’s oMii explanation of liis conduul 
in tliia inaUor was given ui a speech which 
he made in the House ol Loids on 19 i’ch. 
1901. During the roinaiidiig ycais ol hi.s 
life the duke" opposed the new jioIioy of 
tai’iff reformin the Houseof Lords (espcrially 
in speeches of 19 Feb. 1904 and 22 July 
190j). In the spring of 1904 he re.signed, 
after a incelirig held on 18 May 1904, his 
oliairman.sbi]! of, and connection with, tlie 
Liberal Uidoidat Association, over which Iio 
had presided .since its formation in ISSG. 
The majority of its niombora followed Mr. 
Chamberlain, and it was roinodellod upon 
now lines. Opon other niattors of policy 
the duke still sympathised with Mr. Bal- 
four aa prime uiinistor, or, as ho hocamo 
in Deooinhor 1905, loader of the opposition. 
But in debates on the new liberal govern- 
ment’s education bill of 1906 he accepted, 
in opposition to the unionist point of view, 
the final po,silioii taken by the govornuient. 

The last speech in pailianient made by 
the duke was on 7 May 1907, when lie 
defined and defended tho poivers and {mic- 
tions of the Hoiuse of Lords. IJisla.st public 
appearance was a.s chancellor at Cambridge, 
at a coriferring of degrees, on 12 June 1907. 
A few days latoi' ho suUered a sudden 
collapse of health through iveakncs.s of the 
heart. Eceovering to some degree, lie left 
ISnglaud on 24 October, aud went to Egypt 
for tho winter. On hia way homo, on 
24 March 1908 he died ahno.st suddenly at 
an hotel at Cannes. His body w’aa brought 
to Dei'byshii'o and buried at iidensor, close 
to Chatsworlli, 

The duke anooeeded his father in 1892 
as lord-lieutenant of Derbyshire, and the 
same year lie lyas made K.Q. by Queen 
Victoria. He also suooeednd his father as 
chancellor of Cambridge University. He 
discharged bis duties wrilli energy, and did 
his be.st to raise a large fund for the better 
endowment of the uiiive,rsity, towards which 
he Mmaolf gave 10,0001. He took special 
interest in the xiromotion of the teacliing of 
applied science in the university. In 1895 
he beoaine lord-lieutenant of county Water- 
ford. In tho summer of 1802 the duke 
married Louise, daughter of Count von 
Alten of Hanover, and widow' of Williium 
Montague, seventh duke of Manchester. 


After ins marriage he ontertninod freely 
at Devonsliiro House, Ciuitsworth, and his 
other .seats, and was, ns Lord Bobcbcry 
said in his Bijcecii in the House of Lords 
uiion ilie occasion of liis death, tlie ‘most 
magniliceut of lioats.’ One of the most 
famous fo,sfivitioa w'aa tho historic fancy 
chess ball given at Devonshire House iii 
1897, the year of tho ‘diamond jubiloo,’ 
when the duke himself ajjjjeared as 
the Emperor Charles V, there being a 
oei-tain resonibliineo of typo boiweon the 
houfaes of Ilapahurg aud Caveudi.sli. AVith 
Edward VII, both as Prince ol Wale,s and 
as King, he wa.s long on intimiiti' teiina of 
friencLsIux). On several occasions tho duke 
and duclie.S3 entertained King Edward Vfl 
and Queen Alexandra at. Chatsworlli, and 
once at Lismoro Castle in Ireland. Annually 
during this reign there was a ball oil 
Derby Day at Dcvonslih’e House vrhioh 
was attonclod by the King and Queen and 
other moinbons of tho royal family, in 
the control and management of bin large 
estates in England and Ireland the duke 
was recognised as an excellent landlord 
and pubhe-spiritod bonel'aetor. Ho en- 
couraged the development of his jeroporty 
at Eastbourne witli gicat effect, and he 
was actively interested in tho industrial 
])rogro.ss of Bamrw, whi'i’c he owned much 
property. No man hud a stronger souse of 
duty or of aU that i.s implied in tlie ma-xim 
‘Noble.sse olJigo.’ His ohiof rocreatioii in 
earlier day.s was hunting, thougli ho also 
liked shooting and fishing, and throughout 
hfo he was addicted to the turf. He built 
liim.solf a house at Newmarket, and was, 
perhaxis, never hapiiicr than wlion ho was 
there. His suocoss in racing w as, liow'ever, 
hardly equal to his Koal tor it and exponeb- 
Hire upon it. Ho never won tho Derby, 
tliough in 1898 a horse of his, Dietidoime, 
w'as the favourite for tliat race, liis best 
horses at different times were Beljilicebe— 
wdio won tho One Thousand Guineas in IS77 
and was second to Placida for the Oak.s. — 
Morion, Marvel, Cheers, and Dicudonne. 

The duke of Devonshire at no time in 
his life had much taste or If'isirre for either 
literature or the fine arts, though after hia 
accession ho look care that tho library at 
Cbatsworth should bo kept uji to dale, and 
the sculptures and iiiotnros caroMly looked 
after. Sandford Arthur Strong [q. v. Suxq)!. 
IIJ was his capable librarian and keeper of 
attcoUeoUons from 1895 to his death in 1904. 
His tastes wore mainly those of a country 
gentleman. His favourite resort in London 
was tho Turf Club and, after that, the 
Travellers and Brooks’s Clubs. His speeches 
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wera not marked by brilliancy, rhetoric 
or imaginatiru wit, but they were wcll- 
cujibtruolcd, logical, massive, moat sincere, 
and effective. A lethargic manner gave riac 
to the .story that he yawned during one of 
hi.s early orations. But an American orator, 
after liCcariiig the loromost speakers in 
England, said that ho thought the duke 
na.s tlie mo-st cfloclivo of all, and likened 
the way in which he laid down his argu- 
ments to the operation of ‘ driving in piles.’ 
But the weight which ho carried in the 
country w as due to the character revealed 
through the speeches. Mr. Balfour, when 
speaking in the House of Common.s on the 
announcemout of his death, ascribed the 
groat pjolitioal influence which the duke 
pos.sos3ed not only to lii.s abilities but ‘ to 
that transparent honesty and simplicity 
of purpoao . . , ob\doua to ovory man 
with iihom he carao into personal contact.’ 
He said that o£ all the groat statesmen he 
had known thu duko was the most per- 
suasive .sj'waker, and tiiat ■ because ho 
never attempted to conceal tUo strength 
of tho oa.5o agaimst him ’ and because 
lie ‘ brought before the public in abso- 
lutely clear, tran.sparont and unmistakable 
terms tho very arguments ho had boon 
going througli patiently and honestly before 
ho arrived at his conclusion.’ Mr. iisquith 
said of tlio duke that ‘ in tbe closing years 
of his life he commanded in a greater degroe 
than perhaps any other pubhe. man tho 
respect and confidence of men of every 
shade of opinion in this kingdom ’ by 
virtue of simplicity of nature, sincerity 
of conviction, cUrc'ctiiess of purpo.so, in- 
tuitive ‘ insight into practical conditions, 
quist and iiifloxible courage, and, above 
all, trancquil indificronco to praise and 
blame, and by absolute djsinterestednes.s.’ 

The duke left no ciiildren, and tho title 
and estates passed to his nephew, Victor, 
son of tho late Lord Edward Cavendish. 
The duchess survived him, dying suddenly 
at Esher Place on IS July Itlll, and being 
Imried at Edensor. The present duke has 
two younger brother's, Lord liiehard Caven- 
dish and Lord John Cavendi.3h, and two 
sons, tho present marquis of Harrington 
and Lord Charles CavondLsIi. 

There is a portrait of tho eighth duke 
(as marquis of Harrington) by Sir John 
Millais at Oliatsworth. His portrait was 
also painted by G. F. Watts, R.A. (1882), 
and by A. S. Cope (1889). In tho Natiomil 
Portrait Gallery there are two portraits, 
one painted by Lady Aberoromby in 1888, 
and one by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
R.A., in 1892. Tho last-mentioned is by 


far tho most o.xaot and life-like pioturo of 
the live. Statue-' weiu erected by public 
subscription in both London and East- 
bourne. The former, w hich is by Mr. Herbert 
Hampton, is in Whitehall Avenue, beside 
the war office, 

[Life of the Eighth l>iike of Dcvonsluie, 
by Bernard Holland, 0. B., 1911; Election 
Speeches, 1879-80, by tho Mai’quis of llai ting- 
ton, M.P., 1880 ; see also Uforley, Lite of Glad- 
stone ; Lord (Edmond) Fitzmaurieo, Life ol 
Lord Granville, I'JO.'i, 3 vols. ; Wemyaa Roid, 
Life of W. E. E'or.ster, 1S8S ; Earl ,ScIljoriK!’a 
Memorials, 1808, 2 vola. ; B. Slallot, Lifo of 
Lord Northbrook, IflOS; Hansard’s Reports; 
Rroc. Royal >Soe. 82a, 1909, by Prof. G. D. 
Liveing ; iSir Wilfrid Lawson and E. C. 
Gould, Cartoons in Rhyme and Line, No. 53, 
1901.) ‘ B. H. H. 

CAWDOR, third E.rnn or. [See Camp- 
deli,, PltEDEBICK ArOHIBjU.D VAtjaHAIf, 
(1847-1011).] 

CECIL, ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT 
OASCOYNE; third hl-usQ CIS oFSAiJsnmr 
(1830-1903), prime minister, tho lineal 
descendant of Robert Cecil, firat carl of 
Salisbury [q. v.], was bom at Hatfield on 
3 Feb. 1830. His father, James Browmlow 
William Gascoyne-Cecil, second marqui,s 
(1791-1868), held the offices of lord privy 
seal and lord president of the council in 
the conservative administrations of 1852 
,and 1858 respectiveljq and assumed by 
royal licence the surname of Gascoyne 
before that of Cecil in 1821 on his marriage 
to Frances Mary, only child and heii-ess of 
Bamber Gascoyne (1758-1828), M.P. for 
Liverpool 1780-00, -udjose grandfather, 
Sir Crisp Gascoyne f q. v.], was lord mayor 
of London in 1763. CeoU’s mother was 
the friend and frerpumt coiTCBpoiideut of 
the first duko of WoUingfon. Of Cecil’s 
brothers, the eider, James, Viscount Graa- 
bome (1821-1805), who became blind at 
ail early age, was an historical essayist of 
some power and a member of the Sooidte 
de I’histoire de Franco and corresponding 
member of the Soeffitd de I’liistoire de 
Belgique and of the Inatitut G^nevois ; 
and the younger, Lt.-col. Lord Eustace 
Cecil (ft. 1834), was surveyor-general of the 
ordnance (I\l. P. 1805-86) in the conservative 
administration (1874-80). Hi.? elder sister, 
Lady Mildred, married Alexander Bereaford- 
Hopc [q, V.], member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; the younger, Lady Blanche, married 
James Maitland f^lfour of Whittingliame 
and was tho mother of Mr. Ai'thur James 
Balfour, Salisbury’s successor in the premier- 
ship, of iVanois Maitland Balfour fq. v.], 
and of Mr. Gerald William Balfour. 
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Cecil was at liltoiv froiu 1840 to 1845, and I jneasiiro would prevent both disorder and 


at Cln int Church, Oxford, from J 847 to 1840. 
At Oxford he obtained the honorary dia- 
tiiiction of a fourth class in mathematics. 
Dm'iiig Alichaolnias term 1848 ho was secre- 
tary and during Easter tei’ni 1849 treasiiior 
ol the O.xford Union. Subseqiienlly in 
1853 he was elected to a fellowship at 
All Souls College, rrivato memoranda 
show' that he experienced the impact 
of the Oxford movement (c.g. ‘Every 
virtue ts a narrow niouulaiu ridge with a 
valley of .sin nn each .side ’), though in these 
notes on religious and ethical subjects 
(written 0 . 1853-4) ho maintaina through- 
out a crilicnl and somelimes hostile inde- 
pendence ol judgment. After leaving the 
rmiveitfity he went between .Inly 1851 
and May 1853 to Australia — at the time 
oonsider.ably agitated by tho rccoiit gold 
discoveries — and vigited tho mines near 
Mclbormic. On his return in 1853 he was 
elected in the conservative interest M.P. for 
StaTCiioid, which he ountimicd to Topi'eaeni 
until his succession to the peerage, Ilis 
election addres.s exhibits the roadincss to 
abide by the iait neermpU (in this case the 
abolition oi the oovt\ laws) which was one of 
his most salient charactevigtioa, lie made 
his maiden spoeoh in I’arliamont on 7 April 
1854, opposing tho second reading of tho 
Oxford Qnivcr.sity Bill (wliicli omhodied 
the recommendations of tho recent com- 
mission) on the ground that ondowments 
ought either to continue to he applied to 
those purposes for which they had been 
be, stowed or else to revert to the donor's 
heira. This spoecli in defence ot property 
was followed within the year by speeches 
on i'elieiou.s eduoatiou and forc-ign affairs. It, 
M'as along these three lines of political thought 
that tiis mind was principally to travel. 

The ability wliicsh he had shown led 
to Iris being soleotod on 17 July 1865 on. 
behalf of the opposition to .second tho 
previous question after Jolm Arthur 
Koebuck [q. v.] had moved his famous 
vote of censure upon tho late ministry 
of Lord Aberdeen, which had been respon- 
sible for the conduct of tho Crimean 
war. Tho previous question was cawied. 
On tills occasion Cecil gave indirect support 
to Palmenston’s government. Three years 
later he -was amongst those who combined 
to defeat tho same administration upon 
its Chinese policy. Palmerston wa,s how- 
ever returned at the ensuing general 
election of 1867. In the now parliament 
Cecil introduced a bill to substitute the use 
of voting-papers for personal attendance 
at the polling booths, urging that such a 


iiitimidalion, but lire jn-oposal had no 
.suceeSiS. He also enlcicd upon a vigorous 
resistance to the abolition of compulsory 
church rates, which was prolonged uni 11 
1868, when, seeing that further opposilion 
was hopeless, he supported the measure 
in a moderate foi’in (.speech, 19 Eeb. 1868). 

On 11 July 1857 he married Georgina 
Caroline, the oldest daughter oi Sir 
Edward Hall Alder.son [q. v.], baron ol (he 
o.xchequci’, and a woman ol great ability. 
Owing (o lus father’s disapproval of the 
union, his married life was started on a very 
limited inconio, and ho wa.s at this time 
partly dependent uxron lii.s pen. He wrote 
for ‘]l(3ntley’s Quarterly Review’ (1859) and 
for (ho ‘Saturday Review’ (the property 
of his brother-in-law, Aloxanclcr Berosford- 
Hopc) between 1857 and 1866, arrd in 1860 
ho began the long series of articles in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ — tbirly-tlirco in all — 
which are ]>erha])s (ire best iirirror of his 
mind. In 1858. he ws'ilYihwted. an oriMe 
called ‘ 'J’heories of Parliaurontary Reform ’ 
to tho volume of ‘ Oxford Essays ’ for that 
year. It is remarkable (i.) for i(s frank 
recognition of the utililarian as tho only 
genuine slandpcjint in modern politics ; 
(ii.) for its dofinito abandonment of the 
feudal basis of tho older toryism; and 
(iii.) for tho selection of persons of sub- 
si anoe as the class whoso po.sition arrd 
privileges it was the particular busiuaas of 
tho conservative party, in tho interest of 
erpiity. to defend. His distrust of democracy 
was in fact laid not in any distrust ot the 
poorer classes as such — ^lie regarded them 
as neither bettor nor worse than other men 
(speech in tho House of Commons, 27 April 
1866)— but in the belief that tho law 
ought not to expose them to predatory temp- 
tations, wliioh ijovei'ty encouraged and wis- 
dom was not proBunt to resi.st, nor to strip 
their more fortunate neighbours of that in- 
fluence winch was the ‘ single bulwark ’ of 
wealth against the weight of numhors. The 
conclusion therefore was, that ‘ we must 
either change enormously or not at all.’ 
Since symmetrical constitutions like that 
of Sieyos wore opposed to human nature, 
since an educational franoliiso could not 
be constructed so as to embody any logical 
principle, since a wide or ‘ geographical ’ 
franchise imperilled property, the writer 
expressed liimself in favour of leaving 
things where they were. Reform, however, 
was in the air, and as soon as Derby took 
office on the fall of the Pahnor.ston adminis- 
tration in 1868 a reform bill was adum- 
brated, which Disraeli introduced in the 
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iuUowmj; year witJi a vie^v setlliiir; Hip 
question on consoi vntive hne^. Cecil spoke 
on 21 Maicli 1859 in tavour ol the claiiso 
depria iiiff the fnidy-sliilling fiecholder, who 
vot ed 111 a boiough, of the vote for the county 
which he liad possessed aa ivell. But the 
new govei iiiiipiit fell without heing able to 
caiiv the measiup, and from July 1859 to 
IStiO the oonsci vdlives weie once more 
in op))ositinn. 

This peiiod was ‘ the moat interesting 
stage ill Ctjcirs career ’ (Teaill). Inside 
rariiainent he waB making a name hy 
ineisivc, attacks upon the liberal govern- 
ment. He cro.ssed swords with Gladstone 
both by supporting the action of the Hou.se 
ot Lords in refusing to repeal the jiaper 
duties (18G0-1) and by opposing the taxa- 
tion ot ohaiital'le coipoiations (1803), and it 
wa,s lus motion ehaiging the vioe-jiresident 
ut the oriunoil w ith the mulilation of the 
report! ot schnol-inspeului.5, wiiich brought 
about the vcsignatiun ot Roboi't Lowo (after- 
w aid's Viscount isfiorbroofte) fu- vJ in fsd-f. 
By his sjioech of 8 Belt. 1801 on 'Villicrs’s 
motion tor a oonnmttoo to intpiire into 
the relief of tho poor he revealed an interesx. 
in and knowledge ot social pioblems, and 
by that ot 7 April 1862 a oomsiderable 
mastery over fimaiGe. Outside Parlia- 
ment liis artiole.s in tho ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
were maldng an ehect upon a public opinion 
still responsive to such inlhieiices. Their 
trenchanoy was such that both Ru.ssell and 
Gladstone paid them the conipliraent of 
uncomplimentary references (see QuaHerly 
Bcuidw, July 1800, p. 292, and July 1806, 
p. 200), and they still const ituto a formid- 
able and indepondeut orilioism of tho con- 
duct of the Ipadera of both parties duruig 
tho period as well as a lively reHew of tho 
problems and politics of the time. Singu- 
larly free of literal’}! artifice aa well as of 
literary allusion, .seldom if ever attaining 
any great height of eloquence, their st}de 
has long been recognised as a rare model of 
re.strained, pungent, and vigorous English. 

The EusseU ministry fell in Juno 1866 
owing to tho opiiosilion of the wliiga and 
nonservatives to their reform bill, and 
Cecil (who hy the death of Iris elder brother 
on 14 Juno 1806 had become 'Viseonnt 
Cranborns and his father’s lieir) was 
appointed to the Indian secretaryship 
in the Derby government and sworn of 
the privy council (12 July 1866). Within 
■a week of taking office it fell to Ms 
lot to bring in the Indian budget, and 
the ability wMoh he displayed added con- 
siderably to his credit. Otherwise his nine 
months’ admiiiistration was uneventful. 


In the counselt of the cabinet, however, 
he played 1111 important pait. Tho July 
not in Hjde Ikuk oonveitcd tho ])ai'lia- 
menUiy agitation for a lefoim bill into 
a iiopular movemeut, and Disraeli resoh^cd 
to anticipaie hi-s opponents m giving efl'cet 
to it. lie hoped to do so without losing 
the support of hi.s more coinseivative 
colle,agues, and two hills, one to establish 
in the boroughs a conditional hou.schold 
.suhrage, the other a 6/, rating liaiichise, 
were sulimittod to the cabinet. On 23 Deb. 
1S67 Di.srae]i contrived by a judicious 
mampulation of statistics to get the more 
radical measure for household suffrage pro- 
visionally accepited by the whole (cabinet, 
Duriug the following day, however, which 
was Sunday, Crimborne had leisure to 
examine the figiire.s more particulaiiy, and 
by the evening had reached the conclusion 
tJiat ho could not support tho lueasiue. 
On tho Holiday morning he tendered his 
resignation to Derby, who wii.s to address 
a paity meothig the same aftoriioun. Peel 
and Gainarvon folio tved suit. To avoid a 
scliism the ministry ieii back, at the last 
niinute, on the leas violent piojeot. But 
this manoaiivio liad 110 sucocbs with the 
House of Commons, and ten days later 
(4 March) Derby allowed his dissentient 
colleague.s to rvithdraiv, and proceeded 
with the household suffrage reform bill, 
which in due course hecanie law, though 
not until it had been shom of all its anti- 
demnpratic checks. Its passage was the 
occasion of some of CViinborne’s most biting 
oratory and of the most famoim of Ms 
‘Quarterly Keview’ artidef-— ‘ The Conser- 
vative Surrender’ — ^in w’bioh he presaetl 
home_ the gi'eat outrage upon political 
morality committed by the conservative 
leaders. A private letter (printed in the 
Life of Lord Coleridge, ii, 160) shows 
that he was near abandoning public hie 
on tho ground that his ‘ oiiinions were of 
tho past,’ and that the new constitution 
should be worked by those who believed 
in it. In any ca.so the scene of liis activities 
was bound to change, for tho death of Ms 
father on 12 April 1868 had made hun 
a member of the House of Lords. IBs last 
speech in the lower house was delivered 
on 30 March in opposition to Gladstone’s 
motion for the disestablishmeat of the 
Irish Church. 

He continued his defeiioo of that church 
establishment in the upper house, and 
counselled the lords to reject Gladstone’s bill 
■wMoh temporarily suspended the exercise 
of the Irish crown patronage. TMs course 
was taken, and the ques tion referred to the 
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constituencies, wliich reluiTiod a aubstantial 
liberal majority. A bill to disestablish the 
li'ish Church was then sent up to the loicla. 
Prior to the general elootion (speech in 
House ol Lords, 20 June 186S) SalLsbiiry 
had laid dorm, in words otien c^uoted since, 
what ho conceived to ho tho function oi the 
peers in the modern state. They must 
seaure for the country, ire said, an oppor- 
tunity oi expressing its ‘ iirm, deliherate, 
and .sustaineil conviction,’ whenover tliat 
oppoL'tmiity rvas denied to it by the lower 
house. After that opportunity had once 
been scoured, tJiey must abide by tire 
result w'hichcver way it might go. He 
re-nllirnicd tins doctrine after the general 
election in an itnpre.ssive speech, advising 
them to pa.ss tire second reading ot tho 
bill (17 June 1809). ‘ It i.s no courage,’ 

he said, ‘ it ia no dignity to withstand the 
real opinion of the nation. All that you 
are doing thereby is to delay an inevitable 
is.su(j — ^for all history teaohoa ns that, no 
nation w'as over thus induced to revohe its 
decision — and to invito besides a period 
of disturbance, discontent, and possibly 
of worse than di.scontent.’ Lr the ensuing 
division ho went so far as to vole for the 
bill, wliioh was irassed. Difficulties, liow- 
evor, arose between tho two houses in 
respect to the lords’ anrciidments, but 
tliose wore eventually overcome, mniirly 
by the exertions of Arohhishop Tait, but 
to some extent by his own (Life of Tail, 
chap. 19). 

Towards the two other great Acts of 
this Parlininont — the Irish Land Act and 
the Education Act of 1870— he .showed a 
.spirit of benevolent criticism and amend- 
ment, and his sovere,st language was 
reserved for GJadslono’s arbitrary abolition 
of army purchase. That slop would pro- 
duce, he said characteristically, not (as 
Cardwell had claimed) ‘ seniority tempered 
by selection ’ but ‘ stagnation tempered 
by jobbery.’ His other activities included 
the mtroduotion of a measure in March 
1889 to carry over into the succeeding 
session bills which had been passed in 
one house and had lacked time to reach 
the other, as well as of a limited owners 
improvements biU, designed, in the interest 
of cottagers, to shift the financial burdens 
of administering an estate from the life- 
tenant to the corpus of the property. He 
failed, however, to carry either of them ; 
nor did Busaell’a life peerage bill, wliioh 
he supported, fare any better. He was 
equally •unsuccessful in liis resistance to 
the Universities Tests Abolition Act in 1871, 
and the lords, -who on his advice had 


iiisciLcd in the bill a clan, so imposing a 
pilcdgo on Lutnis, deans, and divinity 
lecturers to loach nolliing contraiy to 
tho teaching ol the Old and New Testa- 
ments, dkl not insist u])on llus amend- 
ment. A; special importance .attached to 
lii.s opinion, as on 12 Nov. 1880 he had 
been elected to the chant oUoi, ship ol O.vfonl 
University, vacant through Derby'.s death, 
lie held 'lluit dignilied office for his life, 
hut took little active ])art. in tlm univer- 
sity’s affairs, in 1870 he made an uiisuc- 
cos,sful attempt to get ritl of ‘ idle fellow- 
ships.’ At Ills instigation tho imivcisitiea’ 
commissions were appointed in 1877. 
and on their recommendation important 
olianges were introduced into academic 
organisation. One rciorm limited the 
tenure of prize fellowships to seven years. 
Salisbury, however, though ho approx^ed tho 
report of the eoinmissioner.s, hold alooi from 
university contentions. 

Ilis actmtieiS wore, indeed, by no means 
confined to polities. On lb Jan. 1808 he 
had been elected to the chairmanship of the 
Great Eastern railway, wliich he retained 
until 1872, and under a special act of parlia- 
ment he became- during part of 1871-2, in 
conjunction witli Loi'd (Jairn.s (who alter- 
wards bora witness to the admirable oharaotev 
oi his work), arbitrator of tlio disordered 
affairs of the London, Chatlmm and Dover 
Kailway Co. But in spile of his political 
pessimism and disoonragement, political 
interests remained dominant in his nature. 
In Oolohor 1809 ho had contributed a 
.strilring ai'tielo to the * Quarterly ’ on ‘ The 
Tast and the Eut lire of Consorvative Policy.’ 
He started from the tho.'.ia that the religions 
motive in politics, which has hitherto 
repressed the class motixm, liad passed 
away with the struggle over the Irish 
Church. Tho contest of tho future would 
bo a contest about material things. Tire 
new electorate xva.? iuoontcalably liberal. 
The conservatives therefore could not 
look for power at all and only for office on 
tho same ignoble terms as those upon 
which they had obtained it for three 
short periods dru'ing tho previous twenty 
years — ^that is to say, by allying themselvo,s 
xvith the radicals to tho discomfiture of 
tho -wliigs. They would do bettor to 
look to nothing but their character and be 
guided by no rule except that ‘ of strict 
fidelity to conviction.’ 

The diagnosis seemed plausible, but it 
was nevertheless to prove false. Tho 
liberal asceudane-y could not survive five 
years of drastic legislation, and Disraeli 
returned to offieo in Eeb. 1874. Salisbury 
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resumod hi.s place at the India office — 
an event whicli caiLsed some surprise, as liis 
?-el« lions Tilth tho leader of his jsarty had 
loiiff been of the coldest nature. In the 
later years of the admiiiisti’ation these 
bccamo, however, mueh more ooi-dial, and 
Salisbury paid a sympathetic tribute to 
Beaconsfiokl on the occasion of the latter’a 
death on If) April 1881. Ills conviction and 
coinmonsciise had, mean while, been brought 
once juoio into contrast with the oppor- 
Imiism of the prime minister on the intro- 
duction of tho public worship regulation 
bill (1874), when Bisraeli played upon the 
prolcstant sentiment of tho country and 
took occasion to describe his colleague, who 
had sbowm a just appreciation of the 
futility of the propo.sed measure, as ‘ n great 
master of gibes and flouts and jeers.’ It 
Wtaa in criticising tin's bll that Salisbury 
defined lus conception of the Church of 
England, over whose establishment and 
privileges he was over on the guard. ‘ There 
arc,’ lie said, ‘ three schools in the church, 
which I might dosignato by othoi- names, 
but which I prefer to call the sacramental, 
tho emotional, and the philosopliical. . . . 
They arise, not from any diSerenoe in tho 
truth itself, but because tho truth must 
necessarily assume diCferent tint.s as it is 
refraoled ’ through the difforont media of 
various minds, But it is upon the frank 
and loyal tolerance of these schools that the 
e.'dstcnoc of your establishment dejionds.’ 

At the India office SaUsbury’s adminis- 
tration was marked by his refusal to check 
the evport of com during the famine in 
Bengal, contrary to the advice of the 
lieut.-govemor. Sir George Campbell [rp v. 
Suppl. I]. ‘The difficulty,’ lie (old the 
House of Lords, wa.s ‘not to proeiiro 
grain but to bring the supplies to the 
houses of the starving population,’ The 
event justified his policy. In this case Lord 
Horthbrook [q. v. Suppl II], the goveraor- 
gonoral, had seen eye to eye with him, 
but there was a difference of opinion 
hetwocn Ihom about the advi.sability of 
appointing a mixed commission to try 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, which Northbrook 
aggravated by altering some of the customs 
duties without rofereno® to the secretary 
of state. Afghan frontier policy proved a 
more serious source of friction. North- 
brook belonged to the old ‘ Lawrence ’ 
school of administrators, who were satis- 
fied with (he existing north-west frontier, 
and desired to avoid interference vsith the 
Amir. Salisbury, on the other hand, was 
of opinion that ‘a dipiomafio invasion.” 
of Afghanistan by Russia was taking place, 


and must bo resisted by the establishment 
of a British agent at Herat. Tliis ‘ forward 
25olicy ’ W 11 .S inaugurated by Lytton, who 
rophicod Northbrook in April 1876. Salis- 
bury defended it, as tvpII as hia personal 
integrity in respoefc of it, in a speech in 
the House of Loids on 10 Dec. 187S. Of 
a Russian military invasion of India ho 
made light, advising one wlin feared it 
‘ to use largo maps ’ (11 June 1877). But 
he maintained that, unless wo took our 
precautions, there was a danger that tho 
Russiana might at some convenient moment 
prompt the Afghans to embarrass us 
upon the frontier ; — ‘ Russia can offer to 
the Afghans tho loot of India ; we, if wo 
desired to make a pompeling offer, can 
promise nothing — because there is notliiug 
in TiU'kestan to loot ’ (Quarteiii/ Review, 
April 1881, p. 648). 

It was not, however, from the Lidia 
office that ho was principally to oppose 
Ra-J.rian de.sigas and to win in the Tsar’s 
eyes (he character of being ‘ I’enucmi 
aehame de la Rnsslo ' (Life of Lord Randolph 
0/nirchill, p, 719). Tho Eastern (piebtion, 
owing to a rebellion attended by Turldsh 
atrocities in Bulgaria and the adjacent 
provinces, had become acute in 1870, and 
a conference between tho groat powers was 
arranged to meet in Constantinople. Salis- 
bury was sent out in December a.s British 
plenipotentiary. His purpose was to secure 
so far as pos.sible both tho integrity of 
Turkey and Ihe safety of its Christian 
subjcols. Instead of any oooupation of 
Bulgaria by Russia ho brought the Rowers to 
agree upon the appointment of an inter- 
national commission to re-organtso tho 
territory with the support of si.v thousand 
Belgian troops, in the intention of placing 
it, together with Bosnia and the Horza- 
govina, under the control of governors 
nominated by' tho Sultan and approved 
by the Concert. To these tenns, however, 
the Porte obstinately and unesiieotedly 
refused its assent, and Salisbury returned 
to England in the end of Jan. 1877. War 
between Russia and Turkey followed in 
April, and tho Russians were within 
reach of Gonstantmopla by the end of 
the year. On 6 Deo. Oranbroolc records in 
Ids fUary, ‘ Salisbury is bent upon England 
having a share, if there should be a break up 
in the East, and evidently has no desire 
that Turkey should stand.’ The treaty 
of San Stefano (3 March 18(78), however, 
put Bmsia clearly in the wrong, inasampli 
as it was a violation of the intomty of 
Turkey, guaranteed by England, France, 
and Austria in 1856. The Ilritiah’ govern- 
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ment/ aocoj'clingly lequiiod all the tei'iiis 
of that armistice to bo siiljuiittofl to a 
Euiopean contei'enco. The Paissiao reply 
reserved to Kuasia the right ol excluding 
from chaeussion whatever elausea of tho 
treaty it chose. This brought the two 
Powers to the bdiik of war, and Derby, 
who was constitutionally iiiiprexjared for 
that contingency, resigned tho foreign 
seorotaryship, under some misappreliension, 
however, as to the exact inleiilionH ot lu.s 
oollougues, which resulted in .a logiotlable 
jjaasagu at arms in tho House oi Loids 
with his successor (see Life of Lord Ctaii- 
brooh, ii. 77). Salisbury was appointed to 
the vacunt office on 1 Apnil 187S, His 
qiialifieationa for filling it included, besides 
his recent mission to Goristautino|ile,, a 
prolonged sludy of foreign alTairs, ol wliieh 
tho evidence is to be found as well in early 
speeches (e.g. House of Gommoiis, 7 June 
1 855) as ill some of his articles oontribiiLed to 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ [ ‘ Lord Oastloreagh ’ 
(Jan. 1862): ‘ Poland’ (April 1803) ; ‘The 
Danish Duchies ’ (Jail. 1864) ; ‘ Foreign 
Policy’ (April 1804)]. Ho brought to 
his work a oloar oonco))tion both oi tho 
ohai'aotor and aim ol English diplomacy, 
wliioh is best stated in his own language. 
‘ Di our foreign xioliey,' he said at Stamford 
in 1866, ‘ what we have to do is simply 
to iierform our own iiarfc with honour ; 
to abstain from a meddling diplomacy ; 
to uiihold England’s honour steadily and 
fearlessly and always to bo rather prono 
to let action go along with words than to 
lot it lag boliiud them ’ (PtrnuNCi’s Life 
and Speeches of Lord Salisbur;/, i. 68). Five 
years before {Quarlerly Ueuieiu, April 1800, 
IJ. 628) ho had approved (in oonlraafc to the 
then existing pjolicy of non-hitcrlWonea) 
tho ‘ traditional ’ part which England had 
played in Eiu-ope — ‘ England did not meddle 
with other nations’ doings when they 
concerned her not. But she recognised 
the necessity of an equilibrium and the 
value of a public law among tho states 
of Europe. When a great Power abused 
its superiority by eneroaohing on the 
frontier of its weaker neighbours, she 
looked on their cause as her cause and on 
their daugor a.S the forerunner of her 
own.’ 

It was in accordance with these precepts 
that a day after (2 April 1878) he took over 
the foreign office ho issued the ‘ Salisbury 
Circular,’ requiring that all the articles of 
tho treaty of San Stefano should be sub- 
mitted to tho proposed coiifeienoe, de- 
claring emphatioally against the creation 
of a ‘ big ’ Bulgaria, and arguing that, even 


though tho 'rurldslr concessions to Russia 
might ho folerafed individually, taken lo- 
gethev they ooustituled a soiioiis meimco 
to Europe. Ono of Salishury’s succosaovs 
at the foicign olhoo has |ioiuted to this 
deapjaloh as tho luasterpicco ol Saliahury’s 
diplomatic work (Loud Rohjjbeby, speech 
at tho Oxloril Union, 14 iVov. 1004). It is 
at any rate imnarkablo for it.s ])iom|)titiide, 
its lucidity, and ils firmness, and it un- 
doubtedly hocurc'd for tho govormiierit a 
largo measure of public; su))i)url. England 
uas dearly in oauujst, and siibsectuent 
secii'ct negotiations between Salisbury and 
Shuvalov, (ho Russian aiubassador, rcsultc'd 
in an agreemont to divide- the proposed 
promiice iiilo two xiarls — that south of the 
Balkans to be administered by a Chvistiau 
governor, nominated by the Sultan. 
T’hcough dm trcaohDry of Charles Thomas 
Marvin [q. v.J, a foreign offloo c'ojiyist, 
dm terras of tins agreement appeared iu 
tho ‘Globe’ nowapapor, and Siilibhury’s 
denial in the ifejuso ot Lords of Ihc; autlion- 
tici(,y ot tho stntemonL.s, dius disclosed at 
a momentous diplomatic crisis, is tho most 
debatable incident in a singularly hojiour- 
ablo career. '.I’lio aooi'ot ooiwoution with 
Russia, balanced Viy tho ‘ Cyprus ’ oon- 
vcntioii with Turkojq secured the somblanee 
of a diplomatio siice.oHS for England at 
Bei-lin, and Salisbury, who in company 
with Lord Boaconsfield, (he prime ministor, 
reprcsoiit.od this country at tho congress 
(13 Junc-L3 July 1878), returned bringing 
in tho famous x)hraso ‘ pcaoo with honour.’ 
His services were, rewarded with tho gaiter, 
almost die only ilisdnolion which he was 
over induced to accoxit (30 July 1878). A 
well-known epigram of Bismarck — ‘ The 
old Jow means bnsiiu\ss, hut his oolloaguo is 
lath painted to look like iron ’- — may have 
strengthoned tho idea that Salisbury was 
at this time .something of a tool in the 
hands of his chief, ft is unlikely, however, 
that, when the diplomalic liistory of tliis 
period comes to he more fully told, this 
verdict will bo oudorsed. 

The pirincipal provisions of tho treaty 
of Berlin wore that the jSlavonio settle- 
ment of the Eastern question, embodied 
in tho idea of a ‘ big Bulgaria,’ should 
be abandoned; that Austria, for which 
Salisbury, like his dijilomatio model, 
Castlereagh, entertained a peoiiliar regard, 
should be oiitrustcd — and this was done at 
liis particular iiistanoe— -with tho adminis- 
tration of Bosnia and the Hoi-zegovina ; 
that Russia, who obtained Batum (togotlrev 
with Kars and Ardaha-n), should make of 
it ‘ a free port, essentially oommorciaL’ The 
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Cyprub coiivontion traiiof erred to England 
tlie protcotorato of that island, so long as 
Russia retained tire oitios just named and 
on the imderstanding that if the Vorlo 
can'ied out the reforms desired in Armenia 
Enalund should guarantee its Asiatic 
dominions. It is evident, tliereforo, if the 
history ui the last thirty ycaia bo interro- 
gated, that the diplomacy of 1878, whatever 
its immediate merit, has produced no lasting 
triumph. The ee.ssion of Cyprus did not 
reanlt in any immunity of the Armeniana 
from 7’urld.sli rtiif;'governmeui, nor even, as 
was perhaps dreamed of, in the, creation 
of an English sphere of influence in the 
Euphrates valley : the Ru.s3ian port of 
liatiim has been closed and fortified; 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina were annexed 
l)y Austria with the utmost cynioism when at 
length in 1908 the opportunity offered ; and 
Bulgaria and Eastoin B,onmelia were united 
by Brinoo Alcuinder in 1886, if not actualiy 
with Ralislniry’.s pnsC factum approval, at 
least nithoul any active resistance rnr his 
part ; tliougli, ns he was careful to point out 
(iSTewport speech, 7 Got. 1886), the Bulgaria 
thus formed rvas not the ‘ big Bulgaria ’ 
of the San Stofano treaty, nor was it evolved 
under Ru.ssian influences. About the under- 
lying principle of the English policy — the 
inaiutenance of Turkey — he n'as hinisolf 
eighteen years later, in the Iroight of the 
iii’moniau atrooitie.s, to encourage the 
gravest doubt. The defence of the Berlin 
Treaty, he told the House of Lords on 
19 Jan. 1897, lay in its traditional oharae- 
ter, not in its inherent e.'ccellonce. ‘ The 
parting of the ways was in 1853, wlien the 
Emperor Nicholas’s proposals were rejected. 
Many memher.s of tliis house rvill keenly 
feel the nature of the mistake that was made, 
when I say that we put all our money upon 
the wrong horse. It may be in the experi- 
ence of those that have done the same 
tiling, that it is not very easy to withdraw 
from a step of this kind, when it has once 
been taken, and that, you are practically 
obliged to go on. All that Lord Beneons- 
field did was to carry out the policy which 
Ms predecessors had laid down. I am 
acquainted with Lord Beaoonafield’s 
thoughts at that time ; ho wa,s not free 
from misgiving ; but he felt that the unity 
of the policy in this great country was 
something so essential, and that the danger 
of sMffcing from one policy to another 
without perfectly seeing all the resulis to 
which you would come was so paramount, 
that he always said that the policy of Lord 
Palmerston must be upheld. He stUl 
entertained hopes, which I did not entor- 
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taui in quite the same degree. But those 
hopes have not been justified.’ 

The brilliant ofiect of the Berlin Oongreaa 
was even more evani'sccnb than its provi- 
sions. Two year.s later the conservatives 
wore put in a raiiiorily liy (he election oi 
1880. Beaconslicld only survived Iris 
defeat by about a year, and at, hia death 
(19 April 1881) Salislmiy was chosen 
(9 May) to lead the opposition in the 
House of Lord.s, Sir Staffoi'd Northeolc 
[q. V.] continuing to do so in the House 
of Commons, and the party being loft 
without any recognised leader in the 
country. The years of this ‘ dnal con- 
trol ’ are perhaps the toast eU'eoiive of 
Salisbury’s life. His great ability was not 
yot fully realised, and he had still to make 
himself a name for sagacity and moderation. 
Irish questions, invohdng the Larger issue 
of inletferenoe rvith the established rights 
of property, were dominant, and nmeh of 
his aotivity was devoted to opposing the 
Irish logi.sJation of the gov'ornmeiit, repre- 
.sciited by the land bill of 1881 and tho 
arrears bill of 1882. wliioli he did with 
partial .success by mean.s oi atnendmont.s 
instead ol o))on rosLtanco. ’I’o the bill 
of 1884 introducing household Muifrago 
in the oountie.s ho only offered opposition 
contingent on tho refusal of tho govorn- 
nient to make public the, eompleinentiiry 
redi.stribution of scats bill. A eoni- 
Iiromise, wMoh involved a constitutional 
innovation, was however eventually arrived 
at. Salisbury and Northootc were taken 
into conn.sol by the ministry, and, to the 
])rofoiuid indignation of some merabor.s 
of the conservative parly, their loaders 
privately negotiated tho provisions of a 
i-edistribution bill, on the. understanding 
that the House of Lords would pass the 
franchise bill (e,xtonding the vote to nearly 
twice as many jicrsoim as was done in 
18G7), without forcing an appeal to the. 
country. 

Tho domestic policy of tho liberals 
was not easy to attack from any popular 
•standpoint, but their conduct of affair.^ in 
the Sudan, in Egypt, in Afghanistan, and 
in Ireland gave SaUabury the opportunity 
for trenchant oritieisin. Northcote, on the 
other hand, as Lord Randolph OhnroMll 
[q.v. Suppl, I] was at pains to shorv, pos- 
sessed little aptitude for turning oooasion to 
advantage, and when the government fell 
on 12 Juno 1886, Salisbury, who had been 
Beaconsfleld’s choice {Life of Lard Cm mh rook, 
ii. 149), and during the last year had been 
more and more takMg the lead {ibid, p. 216), 
was ^mmoned by the queen. With 
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reliiciancc he nccoptecl o0ioo on 23 June. 
Ho was embai'rassod as well by his nnwilling- 
nesa to take proredcnoo ol Norlhcote as by 
Chuvchill’a refusal to serve, it Nortlicoic 
rolained fho leadorflluji in the cojnmoua, 
but the prcssuro put on him by the 
queen, by the party itself [LijA of Lord 
lianioljih Churchill, p. 332), and by the 
exigencies of the jioUUoal situation (Life 
of Sir Strif/ord Norlhro/e, ii. 210) over- 
oaino Ills (lisiiiclinn t ion. Ho decided to 
take the foieign office himself, thus as- 
sociating it with the pi'emicnshii) for iho 
first time since it had lieen a distinct office. 
To Northoote, who wont to the House of 
Lord.s a.s earl of Iddoslcigh, ho made over 
the post of fiist lord of the treasury, 
whioli had liithorto gone with that of priuio 
minister. Sir Miohaol Hicks Boaoh becanio 
leader of the Hoirso of Commons. 

With the as.sistanoo of Lord Dufforin, 
the Indian viceroy, Salisbury cariiofl 
forward the Afghan frontier tiogoliafion.s, 
which had boon iiifcrrnplod by the Penjdcb 
incident. All danger of war with Russia 
W'as removed by the protocol of 10 SopL. 
1886, BGOnriiig tlio Zulllkar pass to the Aiuir, 
though the final delimitation of the 
lioTindary between tho Ha.ri Rnd and the 
Oxus was not oompletod until the treaty of 
St. Petersburg in July 1887. The eastern 
frontier ot India was similarly soourod 
against Prenoh influences by tho annexa- 
tion of Bnrmah, Other activities in- 
cluded the raising of a long-delayed ISgyp- 
tiiin loan and, by a curious irony, tho diplo- 
matic auppoit of Princo AlcvaiwIiT’s action 
in uniting Ha.stcm Roumelia to Bidgark. 
Salisbury’s loroign policy appeared very 
able to hia conlcmponirlca. Cranbrook 
thought it had secured a European reputa- 
tion to its author, and Gladstone said that, 
he could not object to one item in it (Life 
of Lord Gimibrooh, ii, 230). 

In Parliament Salisbury prromoted and 
passed a biU for the housing of tho working 
classes (based upon the report, of a 00 m- 
mission for which he had moved on 22 Peb. 
1884), by which landlords were penalised 
for letting iManitary tenements and tho 
local government board empowered to 
puU down, dwellings unfit for habitation. 
It was a typo of the only kind of ordinary 
legislation in which ho really believed 
‘ Those matters on wluch parties 
do not contend wo hold ... to be bo 
far from objeotionahle that they and they 
alone arc the proper work of Parliament, 
and that it is detained from its normal 
iaheurs by the perpetual intrusion of 
revolutionary projects ’ (Qmrferli; JSeview, 


Oct. 1873, p. 656) |. There is no dispufo as 
to its saliiiary effect iijion urban aliima. 

More .sensational matter, lio^rcvor 
occupied tho public mind, as Ireland con- 
tinued to be in a stale of unrest. 8aHsl)iiry 
dealt with the question a.t some leiubh 
on 7 Oct. 1885 at Newport, and from the 
elaborate diaqidsitinn on local government 
which the .spoccli coniaiiis it has l)ccii 
argued (hat Ms mind was al, fhia lime 
oscillating ioward.s a homo iiilo policy. 
Tins pa.s.sago of tho speech is, however, 
followed by an exiilicit repudiation of the 
federative prineiplo in connection with 
Ireland, and in his private correspondence 
there is notliing to show that ho ever 
contemplated anything more than the 
measure of Irish local government which 
in fact ho afterwards granied. Any 
shadow of plausibility which the charge 
])oascaHcs is derived solely from tho fact (hat 
Carnarvon, (be lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
had (with his previous a.ssent and strbsequent 
api)roval, but wiihuut tho knowledge of tho 
cabinet) held a soorot conversation with 
Paurell in which, according to ParnnH’s 
but not Carnavvou’.s aocoimt, Carnarvon 
used woixls favourable lo an extensive 
measure of homo rule [see IIurubet, 
Hjsnby Howard Mouynetjx, fourth Bari, 
OTc Carnarvon]. Tho general election 
of Dooembor 1885 loft, tho Jj'ish the 
real masters of iho field, Kinoo neither 
side could rolain office without their aid. 
In the course of the no.xt month Gladstone 
matured his homo rule convictions, t]iu.s 
atlraoling the Irish vole at the same 
time that tho conservatives, contrary 
to tho wishes of Carnarvon, whoso rB,sig- 
nation was, however, made in accord- 
ance until a previous understanding 
on grounds of health, were repelling it 
by tlie project of a coercion hill. The 
government wa.s defeated on 27 Jan. 
1886 and Salisbury resigned on the 28th. 
Gladstone resumed, office, and introduced 
hia first homo rule bill in tho following 
April, hut til!) conservatives, materially 
aided by the secesBion of Hartington, 
John Bright, and Mr. Jo-seph Ghamberlain, 
effected its defeat on S Juno. 'Parha- 
ment was dissolved, and tho question 
referred to the country. In strong con- 
trast to Gladstone’s sentiniBnta.l appeal 
for justice to Ireland Salisbury hod 
declared (16 May 1886, speech at Union 
of Conservative Associations) for ‘ twenty 
years of resolute government,’ introducing 
this statement of policy with the ill-judged 
remark, not to be forgotten or forgiven, 
that some races, like the Hottentots and 
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ihe HiiicUiM, were uiiiiC lor '5oli-govoiujiiL'iil. 
The flootuMtc loluinccl a majaiity ol 118 
for the uiaintonanco ot llio muon. In l!ie 
hope ol uicludiiig libc‘ial-iniiomt,(:j in the 
.Kluiiiu&uation, Salulmiy c^.pres'jed hib 
uucliiie^b to leave the jju-mieiJup to 
Haitiugtoii, hut the oftci was cleclmed. ITe 
thercloie tool; oflicu on 26 .July 1SS6. and 
loi'ined a coiasei vative minihtiy dependent 
on j, umonibt majniity. He lurubcll became 
loid ol the iLoabiiry ; Iddedeigh 
loieigu bcorefniy einder liis supervision; 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, chancellor 
of the ovchequer and, tluough Sir Michael 
Ilieka Bt'aeh’a selt-abnogatiou, leader of 
the House of Commons. Chiucliill, whose 
speeches veru peiieotly attuned to the 
ear of the new electoiatu, and who by 
virtue ot them hxd become tho best 
kuonn oi the umLuiist leaders, was not 
slow to tiy com lusions with the pipmioi. 
Ho had aiieady, in 1884, made a vigoious 
though, on tho whole, unsuccossEid attack 
upon his cliiefs with tho view ot democratis- 
ing the iJarty org.inisatiou, and Ids attitude 
had laoihlatod tho passage of the iiaiichise 
bill tluough the commons. In tho ne\t 
year ho had inado his powei' telt by com- 
pelling tho withch'awal ot Norl.heote to the 
House of Loids, and ho now took oveepUon 
to Iddesloigh'rt foreign pulicj'-, tlueatening 
to re-ign unless the inilitary estiiiiate.s 
W'iiich that policy neooasilated weio 
leducecl. Deeper flill'eronoes lay in the 
antagonism between the spiiit ot tho new 
fury domooraojq nl wliich Clmrchill was 
tho exponent, and that of the old oonserva- 
ti.sm of opinion and method, which Salisbury 
represented. The prime minister made 
no eilort to retain his rebollious lieutenant 
at the price of concession, and ChnroIiiU 
loft the goveniincnt in December 1886. 
Sali.sbiny, after again ineffectually ofter- 
ing to servo under Haiiingltm, induced 
George Joachim (afterwards Lord) Goschen 
[cp v. Snppl. IIJ to fill tho breach and take 
tho exchequer, and in ihe ensuing shuffle oi 
places, necessitated by the transfer to W. H. 
Smith of the treasury with tlie Icadonsliip 
of the houBO [Life of Lord Ciwibrooli, ii. 
273), liimself took tho foreign office, a little 
brusquely, out of IcldcsleiglTs hands into 
his own. It must be remembered, lioweyer, 
that Iddof-leigh had volimteeied to resign, 
and had refused any other office. 

Subsequent events showed that tho 
cabinet had disliked Churoliill’s dictation 
more than liis poUoy. Not only the semco 
estimates of Goschen’, s budget, but the 
greatest legislative aohievement of the 
administration (tho Local Oovermnent 
vox,, xxvn.-— F)ur, ii 


Aft, lb88) and Ihe new Clo.5Urp Act legula- 
ting ])ai li.imontary piucedure were tiamed 
in accuulinco with his ide.is. Bui the 
pihnc muu'-ter, even though he had in 
his own dcpaitment been content with Icsi 
mterteicnce m the Near East than had 
oouimeudcd ilfaell to Iddesleigh, could never 
ho iudnood to leeall him [Life of Loid 
Itandolpli Ohiircinll, p. 776). 

More lasting inteie&t allacheo to 8alis- 
buiy’.s Aiuoiai ])olicy. By granting a loyal 
charter to the British East .‘Unea (Jo. 
(1888), lately toimded by vSir IVilliam 
ilackimiun fq. v. Siippfi. IJ, be recoveied 
for England tire hold over the upper 
aoorce.s ot the Nile which Iddo, sleigh by 
an agreenient with Germany in 1886 had 
nearly lost. It was not, however, until 
1860 that, alter the tall ol Bismarck, the 
Kaiser lelhiqriiBlied any claim to this 
region and to Uganda, and ackiiowledgeil 
a British proteetoiato over Zauzibar. In 
leUnii for thiH Salisbury gave iqr Heligo- 
land and, to the dismay of "constilntional 
theorists, iiirdled tho consent ut parliament, 
to the siri'ieiidor (,soc AtsSSO-x’s Law caul 
Oiiaiom, ii. 206). It was charaotciiRlic 
ot his diploiiiaoy that he never rogaided 
coneeshions — ‘ grncehil concc-'Sion&,’ as hi.s 
critics called them — as a heavy price to 
pay for a good uuder'sUnding, and theie 
IS little doubt that, in the hcliel that the 
Triple jUiiauco lurnished the best guarantee 
lor European peace, hi.s policy w'as at tills 
time governed by tlie idea of a good uiider- 
slanding with Germany. But beyond a 
good undcrslaiiding ho was not disposed 
to go. Like all the great Engli.sh foreign 
ministers from Wokey downwarrls, ho saw' 
that England’s true function and strength 
consisted in nraintainiiig the balance of 
power. Tho charter granted to the British 
Bast Africa Company was followed in 
1886 by one, in favour of the British South 
Afi ica Ooiiipaiiy which, under the guidance 
ot Cecil Rhodes, w-aa to colonise what ia now 
Rhodesia. Tliis occasioned trouble with 
the Poitugiiese, ivho raised a shadowy 
claim to Mataholeland. Sahshury sent an 
iiltiinatum to Lisbon, rerpiiring their with- 
drawal from the Briti.sli gpliero of influenee. 
Portugal was obliged to yield, and shortly 
afterwards a treaty deUniiting the frorrticM 
of Rhodesia was concluded. Trouble had 
also arisen with France in the same region 
in 1888, but in 1860 the I’rcnoh protooto- 
rate in Madagasoar was acknowledged by 
England in return for a recognition of the 
English protectorate in Zanzibar. At the 
same time the British sphere ot infinencB in 
Bonru was admitted and the Erench were 
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(iompen&aled ivith the sands oi the Sahara. 
It is plain that, here, as well ns in respect 
oi the agreeiuents with Clormany and. 
Portugal, Britijih diplomacy had gob the 
ijerit oi the haj'gain, and Ihese bloodless 
Alrieari settlements are probably the 
most eudufing monument ol ESalishiiry’s 
skill. 

To return to home ahairs. In 1888 the 
prime minister hiniBelt introduced hi the 
House oi Lords a lilo peerage bill, 
empowering the crown to cj-eate fifty 
peers for life, .selected from the .superior 
ranks ol judge.s, oflicors in the army and 
i\avy, civil acrvaiils, and > diplomatists as 
well a.s Irom among ex-colonial govoruor.s. 
The bill passed its second reading, but was 
then withdrawn. In 1801 the govern- 
ment passed a Free Hduoation Act, which 
yalishiiry had J'oreshadowed in 1885 (New- 
port speech), when ho argued that since 
the slate had made education oom]mlsory, 
it was not fail’ that tho very poor should 
have to find the money for it. But it wa.s 
neither by this nou-eontrovcvsial act nor 
by that introducing local govonimeiit 
in 1888 that the govcriimeut was judged. 
It had been constituted upon the Irish 
issue, and Irish ailaii.s played a couspicuous 
pf.irt in Hs history. The appohitment of 
the Parnoll commission Sali-sbury supported 
on the gi'omid that it was most nearly 
analogou.s to the practice adopted by tlio 
House of Cummotis iu respect of oxoeptional 
eases of bribery and some otlier matters 
(sijeeoh in tlie lionse of Lords, 10 August 
1888). The disorotion w'hioh AH. Balfour 
sliowed in defending the Cihiiea Act of 
1887, and the indiscaution whioli brought 
Parnell into tho divorce court in 1890, 
enabled the ministry to fidfll its nnUu-al 
term of ollico. 

At the general election of .1 892, however, 
Gladstone wa.s returned with a coalition 
majority of forty, and Salisbury gave 
place to the liberal leader. Glad.stouc 
introdnoed jhia second home rule bill, 
wliioh, on Salisbury’s advice, was rejected 
by the House of Lords. The new govern- 
ment retained office, however, under- Lord 
Riosebery’s leadership, until its defeat iu 
1896, when Salisbury formed a ooalition 
ministry with Devonshire and Mr. Chamher- 
kun (June 1895). At the ensuing general 
election ho secured a majority of 153, and 
the country, in accordance with his ideas, 
entered upon a seven-year period of singu- 
larly unobtrusive but not unimportant 
legislation, which ineludod such measures as 
the Workmen’s Oompenaalion Act (1897), 
the Criminal Bvidenoe Act (1898), and the 


Inebriates Act (1898) (see for a u&elul 
list of laws passed Mbe, Lo?-d Salisbuty, 
Appendix 11). His special activities, how- 
ever, lay at the foreign otifico, ^vhich he 
agairr combined uith tiro premieiship. 
Between 1895 and 1900 England found 
herscK on the brink ol war with each of the 
four great power.s of I ho world, hut 110 war 
oecurrod. The fir.sL crisis was produced by 
President Cleveland, who in his message 
to tire United States Congres.s on 17 Deo. 
1895 declared that Salisbury’s refusal 
to agree to arbitmtioir in the matter 
of the boundary botweou British Guiana 
and Venezuela amounted to a vio- 
lation of the Moinue doctrine, and 
a.siced leave to appoint a bomrdary 00 m- 
mi.saioii, whoso fmdijrg should bo eiii'orood 
by tho Bopublic. Salisbury took no im- 
mediate notice of this intcmpciato aolion, 
which roused American feeling to fevor- 
poiut, but, when tho clamour begun to 
suksido, .supplied to Iho United States Ouni- 
mis.sion, without prejudice, papers setting 
out tho British case. 7'hat case was in I'act 
so strong that tho international iribiuial, 
which in iho end deiermined iho difjputo, 
decided almost ■wholly iu iL.s favoui'. A 
reaction in favour of England had nicanwliile 
.set in in Amcricii,. iSali.sbiiry was earoful 
to encourage it, by rcfu.sing to consent to 
Euro))eau intervention in tho iSpaiiish- 
Amerioan war of 1898 ; thus reversing tho 
Iraditio-nal Eiighsh polioy of keeping Cuba 
out of tho bunds of a first-ola.ss power. He 
spared no efl'ort to bring about a good 
understanebng between the two Anglo- 
Saxon oommm-dtios. Even though his 
project of a general treaty of arbitration 
was thrown out by tho Uniicd Stales iSen- 
ate ill 1897, ho conliuucd to manifest good- 
will by tho aui-render of tho British rights 
in Samoa, ineluding the harbour of Pago- 
Pago ill 1899, while by the abrogation 
(Hay-Pauiioefoto treaty, lOOl) of that part 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1860 which 
stood ill tho way of a canal at Panama 
under American control, ho allowed the 
United Slates to strengthen further then 
dominant influence oi'-er Central America. 

Tho crisis in Aiiglo-Gorman relations was 
destined to leave more durable memories. 
Within tliroo weeks of Cleveland’s messago 
(on 3 Jan. 1890) tho German Emperor das- 
patchod a telegram to President Kruger 
of the South African llepiiblio coiigra- 
tidating him in imprudent language on the 
Bupprossion of tho Jameson Raid. English 
feelmg rose high, but Salisbury contented 
himself with a naval demonstration in 
home waters wMch was probably bo 
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calculated as tu piodufcc an effect also in 
iVmerica. 

At tlie close of tlio next year lie suffered 
in tlie fi’ar East what wc-ie perhaps the only 
coiisidorablo diplumatio icvorscs in his 
career. He was not able to prevciit either 
the Germans from aoipuring Irom China 
the lease of Kiao-Chau or Iliis,sia that of 
Port Aifhur in 1897 ; nor was ho pro- 
paied to re, sent the Rus.sian loprescnlation 
tlial tlie pre.seuoo of two Bj’itish ships at 
the latter harbour, where they had a 
tieafy right to be, had ‘produced a bad 
impression at St. Peteisburg.’ Wei-liai- 
wei, w’hich lie scoured for England as a 
set-off against these cessions to Russia and 
Germany, iia.s admittedly proved to he a 
place of no .strategic value. On the com- 
mercial side, bower er, lus policy w as siiocess- 
lul. He checked the attoinjit of Russia 1o 
secure exulasive tradhig rights— in violation 
of the Treaty of Tientshi (1858) — witliia her 
r'ceoguised sjihoro of influence hi MaiiohiirLi, 
and ho obtained an under taldug from Chinn 
not to alienate the Valley of the Yaiigtso, 
where Hrilish interests pre-oiniuently lay. 
This insistence uiion the policy ol the open 
door was foUorved by a voiy lemni liable 
development of British entoi'pri.se in China, 

Ilia Ear-Eastern policy, besides, must 
not be vierved alone. A dispute w ith E'rance 
was already on the horizon. Early in 1897 
a French expedition under Major jiarchaud 
had left the Congo, and the ET'enoh flag rvas 
phinfed at Fashocla on the Upper Nile in 
July 1898. From this place Sir Herbert 
(Lord) Kifciierier dislodged it shortly after 
the baffle of Omdurman. The action was 
deeply resented hr France, hut Saliabiuy 
deolined any comiiromise, imd boldl5' 
faced the likelihood of war. The French 
eventually gave w'ay, and reLiuqm.shcd any 
claims ill the Sudan by the declaration 
of 21 March 1899. It is significant of 
Salisbury’s far-sightedness that a secret 
agreement with Germany about Portu- 
guese Africa was being concluded, when 
Marchand was discovered at Fashoda. 

His most characteristic w'ork is however 
to be found in bis Near-Easfem polioy. In 
1897 the Armenian masacres had aroused 
great indignation, wliicli was fostered by 
Gladstone, Salisbury, however, was not to 
be moved. He fully admitted the legitimacy 
of the feeling against TnrMsli rule ; he 
solenmfy warned the Sultan of the ultiniale 
fate of misgoverned cormtries ; but he 
steadily maintained that to endanger the 
peace of Eitrope for the sake of avenging 
tiro Armenians was not to bo thought of. 
Hence ho declined to act without the 


apjiroval of the greater I’owoio — of the 
‘ Concert of Europe,’ an evpresdon which 
in his time became very familiar. And 
though nothing was oflected in Armenia, 
the use of tliis cumbrous instrument ol 
diplomacy rvas viirdicated in Crete, whore, 
after the Greco-Tiuidslr war of 1897, 
air autonomous ooustitntioii W'as istab- 
hshod in 1899 by the piessuie wdricli the 
Concert under his k'adcr.ship brought to 
bear upon the I’oite. His support of 
arbitration was of a piece with his support 
of the Concert, and the English deputation 
to the Hague Conference, wdiich followed 
upon the Tsar’s Rescript (1899), proved 
perhaps the mo.st efficient of those sent 
to it. 

MeamvJiile cxmnts in South Afiica had 
biought England into opren war vvith the 
Boer repmbhos there, as a result of long 
pending dispute.^ between llio Boer rulers 
and British settlcis. It was something of 
fi’i irony Unit the hrge.it army Eiigland had 
ever assembled should have been put into 
the held under the administration of n 
man who .so earnestly iaborued fur peace. 
But to the charge that ho over wavered in 
his belief in the Justice and nece.ssity of the 
South African war he retiiriiod an hidignanf 
denial (.sjjeeoh at Albert llaU, 7 May 1902). 
lie firmly refused to eirfertaiii any idea of 
loroign mediation (statement in the House of 
Lords 15 March 1900), and hi.s dipilomaoy 
was probably never more s.kilf uJ than during 
that period of acute European Anglopihobia. 
But his pre-ocenpation with foreign afiaiiw 
had nocesaarily rest rioted his activity as 
prime iaiui.ster, and at the reconstitution 
of the iniuistry in Nov. 1900, after the 
‘ kitaki ’ election of that year had oonfinned 
Iiim hr piower by a majority of 134, he 
took the sinecure po.^t of lord privy seal and 
resigned the foreign office to Lgrd Lans- 
downe, refainiiig, however, a siieeiai super- 
vision over its busine.'is so (hat the Aiiglo- 
Japjanc^e Trea ty of 1902 wan concluded under 
Jiis eye. His health had been failing for 
some time, but ho regarded it as a matter 
of duty to retaui the premieisliip until the 
war wa.s finished. Diuing that interval 
Queen Victoria died on 22 Jan. 1901. Hia 
personal devotion to her had been one of 
the deepest springs of his energy, and she 
had compared him with Peel and spoken 
of him as a greater man than limraeli 
(Botd-Cakpenthii, Some Pages of uvj Lip, 
p. 236). lie was clD.sely a,ssoeialed with 
some of the leading events in the great 
movemetit which gave lustre tu the latter 
part o£ her reign. The Royal Titles Act 
maldng her Einjiress of India had been 
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CiU'i'ied duiii!i> his Lcimro of tho India oflice. 
Eolh hcL' jul)ik!ea full wifiiin liis piemiar- 
alups. Tho fli’st. Colonial Confereiic-o in J 8S7 
was inaugurated iinilcr bia adniiiiiKtration. 
The ideal of paoifio imiierialism was one 
which ho endeavoured to impress upon 
his eountv 3 'inon, and with wliich lie bL'lievcd 
the futtiTo of his country to lie closely 
bound up, though ivdtli ri!iarac(oi-i.sli« 
caution he dcprocalod any tiictifions 
attomiit lu quiokuu or consolidate impei-ial 
sentiment. Almo.st his last public ntter- 
anoo (Albert Hull, 7 May 1902) wa.s a ivarn- 
ing not to hurry ihe all'oetions of the 
luolher-emintry and her daughter .stales. 

‘ They will go on,’ lie told his audience, 
with a touch of mysticism vci'y .seldom to 
bo found in his language, ‘ in their own 
power, in their own irresistible jiowor, and 
I have no doubt they will leave oombiniilioiia 
boliiud thorn which will oast into I ho 
.shade all tho glories that tho Bi'itish Empire 
has liitlierto displayed. But ivo cannot 
.safely inlorlerG by legislative aellou witli 
the natural dovelopuicut of our relations 
w’ith our daughter oountries. . . . There 
ia notliing more dangerous than to force 
a dooiaioii before a decision is roadj', and 
therotoro to produce Ieeling.s of discontent, 
feelings of diffioulty, which, if wo w'ill only 
wait, will of themselves bring about tho 
results wo desiro.’ 

Peace ivaa concluded wdth the Boers on 
:!1 May 1002, and ou 11 July ho tendered 
Ilia re.sigualion, He had regarded it as a 
matter of public duty to soo tlio war ended, 
and would tlms, but for King Edward’s 
illness, have aUended the coronation cere- 
mony of that year. Ills iiremios'sliip had 
lasted through a total period of thirtocu 
j'ears and Lon months, a tenure exceeding hi 
duraliou by sixteen months tliat ol Glad- 
stone. On his recommendation Ins place 
as prime minister was filled by his nephew, 
lilr. A. J. Balfour, already firsl lord of tho 
treasiu'y and leader of the House of Gmi- 
mons. Salisbury died at Hatfield, a year 
after his retirement, on 23 Aug. 1003. In 
acoordanca with liis wishea ho was buried 
beside his wife (rf. 20 Hov. 1899) to the 
east of Hatfield oimreh ; in this last point, 
as throughout liis life, avoiding pubhcily 
so far as lie ivas able. Parliament voted 
a monument to him in AVoatminster Abbey. 

Owing to liis great reserve. Ins character, 
so lovable to those few who Imew him well, 
remained to the end something of an 
enigma to hia oountrj'nien. They were 
sensible of a sort of massive wisdom in his 
predenoo, and they came to trust liini 
eotiiplotely, beoause he ivas so evidently 


indilfereiit lo all tlic baser alliu'ciuonls of 
jilaco and power. But they liarcLly realised 
eitbov the large simplieily of hi;, nature 
or the profumlity ol his I'chgiim. liis ipop 
i( was .said, had been ‘ a ooiiseeratod one.’ 
Each day at ilatlield wa.s in fact begun 
in tho chape]. T'ho very dco|i lieliet in (he 
gicatucss of goodness, wliich appear.s in 
Ilia trihiite to Hr. T’lisey (.speech at Arlinginn 
iStreet, 17 Mov. 1SS3), and iu his enn- 
slant iiLsisteiieo upon tho .superiority ot 
character over iutclloet, was J'ortified as 
well a.s balanced hy a vTcry Iceen peroo[3tioM 
oi tho impencirable mystery of tho uni- 
verse. He was to tho cud of his lito, as his 
libi'ary and laboratory bore witne.ss, a cln.se. 
student of Mcienoe as well as ot theology. 
These, though dominant and, as it .some- 
times scomod during his lii'otime, eon- 
Hicling interests, were ouriously blended in 
the address on ‘Evolution’ wliioh, as 
president of tho Briti.sli Association, he 
delivered at Oxlord in 1894. He .sJiows 
liimself there as jealous lor the honour of 
science that no gue.sso.s, however jilausible, 
should lie taken lor solid proof of the Uieory 
of natural soleolioni, a.s. for tho lionour of 
theology, that nothing should ho allowetl 
to overthrow (lie argument from design. 
Tho addroiss (iilthoiigh one at, least of its 
priiicijial arguments — that eorrolating the 
anticpiity of man with the rate of the cooling 
of tho earllT.s cru.st — is no longer in date) 
o.Kliibits a wide range of reading and reflec- 
tion just as the brilliant article on ‘ Photo- 
graphy’ [Qmirlerhj lin\ Got. 1864) e.xhibits 
great power of liieicl o.vpo.sitioii and of 
practical foresight, but it must nevorthole.s.9 
roiimin doulitful whctiier lie posso.ssed any 
real talent for original seienlifio work. 
Tlio .ai’ticlo ‘ On vSpeotral Lines ol Low 
Temi»cvaUn'o ’ [Philos. Mac/, xlv. 1873, 
pp. 241-5) does not make for an affirmative 
eonclu.'iiou. His earl^' bent was towards 
clicmistry, but ho heoamo mnoh interested 
in electricity later in Jile. 

Theology, soionco, and history filled his 
leisure momenta. There .soeiued to bo no 
inclination for any of the thousand forms 
of recreation whioh men ordinarily affect. 
He was accustomed to pass part of the year 
near tho sea, soinetimes at Walmor, wliioli 
came to him in 1893 with the lord wardeu- 
sliip of the Oiriq_tic Porte, more usually at 
luB villa in France, first at Puya near Dieppe 
and afterwards at Beaulieu on the Riviera. 
He was an interostod observer of French 
developments and a careful student of 
Fronoh thought ; his keen taste in literature 
made him a reader of the finely cut work 
of Merimoc and Feuillet. Yet no man 
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iiiii-nscly ijracticiil to allow of his making 


was loss ol a dnotrinaire. He cimtiidoied 
1 ) 110 , itiuuh on their merits, not in Hie light 
ot n prion ideas. Holitie.s, as ho .said, 
.Sjjcakiug on tlie qiicstion ol lio.stile tariffe. 
ivero no osaot scieuro (s])C!ech at Dumfries, 
21 Oof. 1884). lie V, a.s ail in faroiir of 
[iiomi'-ing o.'cpcriinciits, provided Hioy were 
unclertiikeii with caution. His mind wa.s, 
indeed, of the broad Engli.sh [latleni ; ho 
enjoyed the poetiy of Pope : he possessed 
.an English contempt for the impracticable. 
The luifniling resolve to keeji witliin tho 
limits of the actual and the possible 
was, it has been said, at the root of tho 
most familiar of lus chaiaetori&lics — liis 
■so-called cynicism— if cynici-im lie ‘ tho 
j).'irchii!g-up of a subject by tho njiplication 
to it of a nit ro dry as to bo hitler ’ (Loiin 
TIosijbeey, speech at tho Oxford Union, 
14 2\or. 1904). Bid also his cynici.sui uo.s 
a continual pirntest against .seutimeut, 
tor he dreaded moi'O Hum all things the 
leiiat touoli of cant. 

It is of a piece with this Hiat the note 
of passion is vaulting in hi.s oloquonce, 
for bis emotion, instinctively repressed, 
seldom stirs the jioli.shod siuiace of lii.s 
iangnage. No great pas'sage of oratory, 
no ■^dvid imaginative pliruse, keeps green 
tho memory of lu.s speeches. It is some- 
thing of a satire upon thi.s master of «ai ire, 
that he is best renierahored by eerlnin 
casual and caiusHo comments, which criti- 
ei«m denominated ‘ blazing indiscretions.’ 
His diploinatio caution and his o.vtreme 
courtesy seemed to slacken in his puldic 
speeches, and he occasionally' expressed 
himself before popular audiences with a 
humour as reckless as it -was shrewd ; not 
that he was, as was Bomotime.s alleged, 
11 iilue-ldooded aristocrat of the traditional 
typo, hut that he coidially dnttwted all the 
jjlausiblo mauo 0 uvre.s t'j' which jiai-tj'- 
managers sot themselves to catch tiie vote 
of an eloctorato. He regarded democracy 
as inimical to individual freedom. A 
liolief ill letting men alone to develop their 
oivn thoughts and oharaotcos was nativ'e 
to his nature and at tho lieart, of his creed. 
His relation, s with his colleagues, like 
his relations with lu,s eliildren, were 
characteri.S 0 d Iiy Hiis intense dislike of 
interfering with others. Hi.') conservatism 
it.self re.sted upon the old eonviclion that 
by means of woll-eontrived cheeks and 
balances our ancestors had jirovided for 
tho utmost possible freedom of the subject 
compatible ivith the, mainfenance of 
society. Ha desired to see the stale jimt 
and not generous. And. though his mind 
was too tenacious of experience, too 


any very original contribution to coiiser- 
raitive theory, hi., pi'e^eiifiuent of that 
theory wa.s ,-,iugularly penetrating. VVliiht 
he .saw ‘ the test-])oiiit u[ conservatism ’ in 
the maintenance at an liereditapy second 
chamber {Qmrlcrli/ Eer. July ISbO, )). 281) 
he found ’ilic ecnlral doctihio of coiir^er- 
valisJli ' in Hie belief ‘ that it is better In 
endure almost any jiolitie.il evil than to risk 
a hreaeliof the historic contimiily of goveni- 
nicnt’ {ib. Oct. 1873. p. .AM). In regulat- 
ing Hie franchise, ho miuidained Hurt only 
a material and not any .spiritual nor 
jiliilosoiiliio eonceiition of Iho state was 
in point, and he vindicated the analogy 
between the .state and a joint-.stock com- 
pany witli singular ingenuity by an n.ppieal to 
‘ natural rights.’ ‘ The best lost of natural 
right is tiie right which mankind, left to 
Ihomselve.s lo regulate their own coiroeniR, 
naturally arlmit ’ ( 16 . Ajiril 1804, p. 20(1). 
He was thus the inveterate enemy of the 
fdliaiicoot ‘philosophy and poverty ’ against 
‘ projierty.’ He helicved that tho remedy 
for existing cliscoiilcnts— .‘■'O far as Ihoy 
were suseoptiblo ol remedy nt all — lay in 
rite encouragement of force.'-) dianietriorJIj' 
opiiosed lo free thought and logi'Iativo 
confiscation — that is in dogmalio religion 
and in production stimniatecl liy security. 
Ho was a mcrcilesB querist of the radical 
idea of progress {ib. ‘ Disintegration,’ Oct. 
1883, p. 575). After the more defluito 
conservatism of lii.s youth had becomo a 
lost oau.se, he urged the need of re. 3 toi'ing 
‘ not laws or arrangements that have passed 
away, hut the earlier spirit of our inatitu- 
tiori.s. wJiicli modem theory and croichot 
have drive,n out. , . . The object of our 
party is not and ought not to be simply 
to keep things a,s they are. In the first 
place the enterprise is impossible. In the 
next place there is much in our present 
mode of thought and action widen it is 
highly undesirable to conserve. What we 
require in Hio adiuinistralion of public 
aifaii's, wlinther in the exeeuiivo or legis- 
lative department, is that spirit of the old 
constitution which held tho iialion together 
as a whole, and levelled its nulled force 
at objects of national imjiort instead of 
splitting it into a bundle of unfriendly 
and dfcitnisttu] fragments.’ 

Above all things, then, lie was a patriot. 
His conservatism, Iwenohant and thorough 
as it was, merged in a larger devotion to his 
eoxmtry. The bitterest moment of hi.s 
career (1807), when public life seemed 
to he slipping from his grasp, evoked the 
loftiest of ids utterances : ‘ It 1.3 Hie duty 
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of oveiy Eiigli.sliiiian nnicl of every English 
party to accept a political deloafc cordially 
and 1o lend (heir best endeavuurs to secure 
the success, or to noutialiso the evil, of the 
prinoi])les to wliich they haTO been forced 
to suooumh. Enghimt has committed 
many mistakes as a nation in the oourho of 
her Idslory ; but llieir inisohiot has often 
boon move than corrected by the heartiness 
with which after each gieat struggle victors 
and vanquished have forgotten their former 
l)attles, and liave oomhined together to 
lead the new poliey to its l)eil results ’ 
(il). Oet. 1SG7. ]). ' GSr,). Hoi-e ^ was (ho 
secret fipiiiig of his groalness, and it cnalded 
him to hold bark flic loices ho feared tor ft 
full decade. For, though Iris siieejal taleni 
lay in the sphere of hireigu afiaios, ho 
ranks with the great e.st of jiriure ininiRlers. 
Fe thrice led his party to decisive vietory 
at the polls, and hold tlie first, place in tlio 
state for a longer period ilian nny prime 
minister of I ho iiinot eouih coni ury sirve one, 
Lord Liverpool. Uo rolirod in the cujoy- 
nvent of the nuahated OQididoncQ of the 
coiintrj'. For seven ycftr.s he held a ooftlilioii 
together in oftico, themgh the comhination 
had shoviu symptoms of splitting hofoio 
Mh mimstry was formed. {Life, of Ike 
Duke of Devon.ihiri’. ii. 2rp7-9), and a .split 
at onoo followed the withdrawal of his 
influonce. In all hi.s nearly fourfeon 
years of office only one lucmber of his 
cahincis resigned on principlo, and (his 
was a man oonaiituiionnlly unfit for cabinet 
govormnont. Cnrionsly enough it i.s Lord 
Randolph Churohiir.s son who has drawn 
attention to Salisbury’s oxcaptional capacity 
far managing that raaeliino (WlNSTOu 
CauncmiUj’sLi/c of Lard Randolfh Churchill, 
p. G02). 

In his relations with the rank and file 
of hi.s party Salisbury was perhaps loss 
succe.ssful. Though he was a moat con- 
aidorato host, society bored him ; tlin ready 
n'ord, the gonial intere-st in iinlmown men’s 
endeavour we-re not his to give ; and ho 
wa s frequently charged with availing him.self 
too exolnsively of the ability that lay close 
at hand. For all that something akin to 
reverence was felt for liis person and his 
C)[iinion. Like Pitt, one of the two states- 
men on whom he formed himseif, he seemed 
towards the end to move in an atmosphere 
of splendid aloofness from common cares 
and aims. Yet it i.s rather to the character 
which ho drew of Castlereagh that the 
student of his life and work wall turn for a 
concluding sentence ; ‘ He was that rare 
phenomonon—a practical man of the highest 
order, who yet did not by that fact forfeit 
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his title to be eonsidei'od a man of 
genius.’ 

Among the honours hirslowcd on him ho 
received, besides the Garter, ilio G.C.V.O, 
from King Edward VII on 22 July 1902. 
He was lord wavfleu of ihe Ci]U|no 1‘orts 
and conslahlo of Hover Castle Iloju 1895 
(installed 16 Aug. 1890) ; one of the Elder 
Biolhren of Tiiuity TIou.se ; high steward 
of Westminster and Great Yaniioulh; 
and fimn L868 to 1870 chairman of the 
He] Ifoi-clshire quarter .sessions. Academic 
distinclion.s iiieludcd a D.C.L. at O.vford 
(1809), a LL.B. at Cauihi'idgc (1888), and 
an lion, stiideubsliip of (Jliiist Cliureli (1894). 

Tliere are jiurtraits of liim (1) by ft. 
Richmond (1872) at Ibilfiold. of wiiieli 
thei’o is a replica at All Houls’ College., 
Oxford ; and (2) by the same aiiist (1887) 
at Windsor; (.8) by Millais (1882) in the, 
pOMse.ssion of I ho Hon, W. I’. I). Smith; 
(4) by Watts (1884) at tho Natiniral Portrait 
G.allery; (5) by Sir If. von TIorkomor (ISOti) 
at the Carllon Club; iiiid (0) Jiy Anton vnu 
Werner as a study Cor tho head iuthepietuTO 
of the Berlin Congre.ss painted for the 
Govinan Emperor. This ijoi'ti'ait. is iu t!]<^ 
pos.sessioii of tlie juusent marqiiiii of Salis- 
bury. Thci'o is also iu Lord Ralifibui'y’s 
posseshlon a well known ora.yon lieacl liy 
Riohmond, which was done between l8(iG 
and 1808, A .statue of him by Sir 0. 
Frampl on stands just outside Ilaifiokl Park 
gates, and another by Mr. IL Hampton at, 
the foreign oflioo. Both of theso are posthu- 
raous. In tho last year of hi.s lil'o he sat for 
tho bust, by Sir G. Framplon, now in tho 
debating ball of flio Oxford Union iSocioty. 
There is also a Imsi. of him by W. Theod, jun. 
(1875), at Hatfield House. 'I’ho monuniont 
near the west door of Wo.stinin.stci' Abbey was 
designed by Mr. Ooflcombo John, who i.s now 
(1912) oxecuting one for Hatfield eliurch. 

Of his sons, llio present Loi'd Salisbury, 
who .succeeded to ihe title, lifts bonn undor- 
aocrolary of state for foreign allaii'H (1900-3), 
lord privy seal (1903-5), and president 
of tho board of trade (1905) ; Lord William, 
tho roclor of Hatfield, ia an hon. oanon 
of St. Albans and chaplain to the fCiiig 
Lord Robert, a K.O. and M.P. (1906-10 
and 1911) ; Lord Edward, D.vS.O., is 
iinder-soorelary f(ir fiiiimoo in Egypt ; Lord 
Hugh has boon M.P. for Oxford University 
since 1910. 

[Ponding tho appoaraneo of the authorita- 
tive Life of Salisbury by Lady Uwondolon 
Cecil, that by H. B. Traill (1890), though it 
closes in 1886, remains tho heat. S. H. Jeyos’s 
Life and Times of tho Marquis of Salisbury 
(4 vols. 189S-6) carries (he story up to 1890. 
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e. iS. Pullin;'’4 Lilo and Speec-liea of Iho JVIar- 
qui"! of Salisbury (2 vola. 1883) and 11. W. 
Lucy’s Speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury 
(1883) will also be, found useful. 'J'ho Thiid 
Salisbury Arlminiairalion, by H. Wbates ( J 900), 
yives a full aecmuit of the aelmties of his 
gorenunent botu cell 1895 and 1900. Thero are 
immcrous other lives of liiin of no great value, 
among which that by P. D. How (1902) may 
1)0 moutionod. Scattered leferoncos to liis 
work and cliaracicr appear in the biographies 
o£ his colleague.5 and conlcmjiorarios, viz. in 
lltose of Lord Granbi'ook (Hon. A. 13. tiathorno- 
Ilai'dy), Lord Iddesleigli (Andreu Lang), Lord 
Randolph Glmrchill (W. S. Churcbm), Bishop 
Wdlierforce (I?. Wilberforcc), llnke of Devon- 
.sliiro (B. Tlolland), and Mr. Alfred Au.stin’s 
Autobiography. 

The two most suggestive things that have 
aiijieared about him are Lord Rosohery’s 
t.ribulo at tbo unveiling of Ins bust at tho 
Oxfoid Union (14 Nov. 1904) and an anony- 
mous article signed ‘ X ’ in the Monthly 
Review, Oot. 1903. The latlor, which la of an 
intimate oharaclcr, was written by Lord Robert 
Cecil, K.O. In the Quarterly Rotdew (let. 
1902 and Jan. 1304 are articios dpaling ro- 
spcctively rvilh his foreign policy and with hia 
oonnootion with the Review. The stiidentn ill, 
however, lind in Saliabury’.a own conlrihutions 
to that puiiodioal, of which a complete list is 
aubjoinod, tlio most valuable of all llio sources 
ot information alioutliim. d'lio.so ooulribnLion.s 
worn: — 18(10i Aprii, 'L’lic Budget and the Re- 
form Bill ; July, Tho Gonservativo 'Reaction ; 
Oot., Competitive Bxaminntions. 1861: Jan., 
The Income Tax and its Rivals ; April, Lord 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, i. and ij. ; July, 
Oernooraey on it, 9 Trial ; Oot,, Church Rates. 
1862: Jail., Lord Castloreagh ; April, Lord 
Stanhope’s Life of Pill., ill. and iv. ; July, 
The Bicentenary ; Oct,, Tho Confederate 
Struggle and Ilfsoognition. 18G3 : Jan., 
Pour Years of a Reforming Administration ; 

■” April, Poland. 1804 : Jnn., Tho Danish 
Duohie,s ; ' April, Tho Foreign Policy? of 

England ; July, The House of Ooininons ; 
Oot., Photography', 18G5 : Jan., Tho United 
State.s as an Example ; Ayn'll, Parliamentary 
Rclonn ; Jidy?, ITio Church in Iicr Rela- 
tions to Political Parties ; The Election.?. 
1866 : Jan., Tho Coming Session ; April, 
The Reform Bill; July, Tho Change of 
Ministry. 1867 : Oct., Tho Gonservativo 
Suri'ondci'. 1800 : Oct., The Past and tho 
Future of Conservative Policy. 1870 : Oct., 
The Terms of Peace. 1871 : Jan., Political 
Lessons of the War ; Oct., Tho Commune and 
the Internationale. 1872 : Oct., The Position 
of Parties. 1873 : Oot., Tho Programme of 
tho Radicals. 1881 : April, Mmlslorial 
Embarrassments. 1883 : Oct,, Disintegration. 

Tho three articles marked ■•'were republished 
in 1005 in a volume as ‘ E,ssayB : Foreign 
Politics,’] A, O-i,. 


CHADS, Sib HENRY (1819-1906), 
admiral, born nt Pareliam, Hamp.shirc, 
on 29 Oot, 1819, ■was .son of Admiral Sir 
Henry Ducic Chads [q. v.] l)y liis wife 
Elizabeth, dnughler of John Pook of Faro- 
Uam. M:iior-gener,al William John Clmds, 
C.B., i.s his younger Iwotlipr. After t-wo 
I year= at the Royal Naval College at Port,s- 
^ mouth, Henry entered tho navy? in 1S3'1, and 
served with his father in the Andromache, in 
Iho East Indies and against Malay piraies 
in the .slraiis of Malacca. In June 1841 
lie was promoted lieutenant, and as lieu- 
tenant of the Haricquin was, in 181 1, 
severely wounded in an athick on the pirate 
.seltlomenis in (Sumatra. For this service 
ho was specially promoted to commander 
on 31 Jan. 18-15. From 1846 to 1848 he 
commanded the Sly?x on tho west coast of 
Africa 'with oonsidorahlo sitcee.ss, and on 
5 Juno J84S was advanced to post rank. 
As captain ho served with ciedit but 
nuthout di.st.iiiotiuu I in 1863 lie was 
appointed superiutcndeiit of Deptford dock 
and violvaUing yards, hvm which, in April 
1860, lio was ]>i’oinoto(l to his 6ag. In 
1869-70 he tvas Hecond-in-oommiind of 
tlio Channel (h'ot ; was promoted reai'- 
admiral in Ortober LS72 ; was eominandor- 
in-olu'of atthcNore 1876 to Sept. 1877, rvhon 
he roaohed tho ranli of nchniral. On 27 Oct. 
1881, baying attained tho ago of si.xty- 
fivo, he was placed on tho relired list. 
Ho was made K.C.'B. in 1887. Settling at 
Soathsc.a, he largely devoted liiniielf ihere 
to the care and organisation of charitic.s in 
connection with the navy, and especially 
tho Seamen and Marines’ Orphanage, tho 
comi-uitteo of which he joined in 1868 in 
succession to his lather, Ho died unmarried 
at iS'oiitiisea on 30 June WOO. 

[Royal Nai'y List s ; The Times, 2 July 1900 ; 
Clowes, Royal Navy, vola, vi and vii. 1.901-3. J 

J. K, L. 

CHALMERS, JAMES (18?il-10Ol), 
missionary and explorer, born at Ardrishaig, 
Ai'gylLshire, on 4 Aug. 1841, wa.s .son of a 
stonemason near Peterhead. His mother, 
also of highland blood, eamo from Lush on 
Loch Lon lond. Hi.s early year.? were mainly 
spent at Ardrlshaig, Lochgilphead, and 
Glenaray, near Inverary, and he was 
educated at the village schools. At ten 
ho saved a schoolfellow from, dro-wning. 
Before he was fifteen ho entered the 
office of a firm of Ja-wyers at Inverary. A 
letter from a Fiji missionary, read in a 
Simday -school class, led him in 1856, at 
the ago of fifteen, to detonnina on being [a, 
miasionary {Autobiog. p. 27). Ohahaora at 
once began religious work, and in >1861 
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Chalmers 

\/is hn- eight Qiontlid iii tile horvice o£ the 
;^l^lsgo^v City JliisMion. OfTeiing liim&eK 
,0 tlie London Missionary Society, the 
voi’k of which in t!u> South Seas had 
Urcady apiiealed to him, Cluiliiiors was 
iccepLed tor training, entered Clieshmil 
Jollego in Scpteinbor 1802, and icmained 
■i('ro until June 1804 ; he then spent a 
year at. Higligate in a home for missionary 
itiirlontu, anti foi' anotlicj' year woikcd at 
Phiinstead in nuistoring the JRarotongan 
language. He was ordained to i he conore- 
gationiilist uiim'stiy in Octolitr 1805, and 
oil 4 January' 1800 .sailed I'or Karotonga, 
the lamest island oi the TIerwey group, 
which wn.s loaehed after mneli advcntiue 
on 20 May 1807. 

Clialniois spent ton years in tliia com- 
paratively quiet field oi work. Soon in 
charge of tlie mission, ho pursued a policy of 
moral retonn, cullivatcrl a missionary spirit 
amongst the more devoted nativc.s, and 
was (liligent in work at the institution 
for (he training ol native teacliora. His 
methods, oharacteristio and ■nnonnvontionai, 
drew some criticism iroiu his collcague.s, | 
hut endeared him to the peojile. His hold 
spirit sought, however, Bovocer experience. 
In 1870 Chalmors was nppointod to 
New Guinea, whero work among.sb the 
savages had been begun in 1871. 
In May 1877 Chalmer.s lett Earotongn, 
reaching Port. Moresby, ISlew' Guinea, in 
October. The new duty contrasted strongly 
with that he had lett. 'J'lio lanrt ivas hi tie 
known, and the savages were oi evil ropulc. 
There w'lia need ol incessant traw'l, nniinly 
by water, and there was constant peril oi 
death. Such work Huiled Ciialmers. in 
1878 ho vi.sitod 105 villages, at ninety oi 
which ho was the first white man over seen. 
He iveiit unarmed, fiinily resisted evtor- 
tion by chioi.s, and diligently sought out 
stations for hi.s South Sea toacjiers. From 
187(1 to 188(3 Clialmors did niuoh e.xplora- 
tion work of general value. Ho began a 
systematic esamiiiation of tho Gulf of 
Papua, visiting the entire coast from Ynlo 
Island to Piald Head, In 1879 he dis- 
covered tho mouths of the Purari river, 
w'hich ho revisited in 1883, By 1881 ho 
thought he loiew ‘ moro ol the country and 
tho people than any other foivigner ’ 
(Aulodior/. p. 201). Ho was not a scliolar, 
but in that year ho translated tho synoptic 
gospels iiiio Motii, a language .spoken eaist 
and west of Port Moresby (HmI. of ihe 
British mul Foreign Bible Society, v. 244). 
At home .soniQ hesitation wa.s felt as to 
Chainiors’s rough-aud -ready inethod.s : he 
freely used tobacco as currency; but he 


worked well with Iuh fellow missionary, 
William Ot'oigo Law'c.s [q, v. Suppl. if]. 
By 1884 Clwlmons had placed out nine 
New Guinea ovangeh.sts, and thought that 
ilie mission might prove ‘ ono of the 
gioatc.st . . . lhat ever yet ha.s b('ou 
worked’ fAulnbiog. pp. 228-9). He 
succeeded, indeed, in planting a line of 
mission po.sis from tho Pai)uan Gulf to 
the Lonisiadc Aj-iiiipolago. 

Chalmers regioLled tlio policy under 
which Mr. Che.stei', police magistrai.c ivl 
Thursday Island, in 1883 icjolc loi’iiial 
imsbcbsion of south-east Now Guinea as a 
kind oi aiinctulago to Queensland. I’lie 
reputation of the colony in dealing with 
native labour wnis not good ; and ClialmBra 
w'cnt to Australia in tho hope ol serving the 
interests of his people. Opponont.s called 
him the. ‘ tyrant missionary,’ lint his visit 
liad good effect. A protectorate wris pro- 
claimed by Commodoic Unddno at Port 
Moresby in November 1884, Cluiliuor.s and 
Law’e.s helping to bring tho Now Guinea 
chiefs iogrther for tho ceremony thove and 
at other points. Tho commodore rvarinly 
acknowledged tho ‘inviiluablo services’ ol 
the tw'o irrissiorravies, a commendation ro- 
[loaled later by Admiral Bridge (The 'Times, 
4 May 1901) and l)y another offieiid, 
IT. H.' Roiuilly (The Western Pad jin and 
New Oiiinett, pp. 241-2). 

Chalirrers came homo cm {rninugh iir 
1880; deeliired ovortiiren toenler govern- 
ment .service ; I’e.acl pajrpi's on New Guinea 
before tho Cohmial Institute {Proceedings, 
.'Tviii. pp. 88-122) and biiorc tho Royal 
Gcogra{)hi(‘al Society (Proceedings, n.H., ix. 
71-ki) ; baw' a book through tiro press, 
.and addressed many mceliirgs. In Jitiro 
1SS7 ho sailed again for Now Gninea, and 
spent two years iir visiting .stations up 
and dowrr tho coast. Trr 180(1 ho cro.s.Bod to 
Australia, and visited Samoa, w'here ho 
met Robert Louis Stovoiison, who wrote 
of him as ' a man 1 love ’ (Letters, ii. 212, 
cf. ii. 220), and oiro for rvhoin ho icit a 
‘ land of hero-worship ’ (Life, oj R. L. 
Steveimm, ii. 127). 

Frotrr 1892 to 1894 Clialmors irndcrtook 
work in the Fly river aird we.stern di.siriot 
of the rnissioir, makirrg his ooirtro at Saguano 
amidst the mangrove swamps of tho Fly 
delta. The dangers from the rrative.s were 
ovoir greater than those already met, and 
Glralinevs prnphotioally regarded the work 
as his last. It was interrirpted by anol.her 
visit to England, but ho was at Sagiranc 
again in January 1899. His hope was to 
establish a base from wdiiclr to reach the 
little Icnowm tribes of the interior, Iri 
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lOOO he u'aiS Joined by the Eev. O. 0. 
Tomkins. Tlio end came, in the way .so 
often leaved and so often nearly reached, 
in 1901. On 4 April Chalmoi’.s and Tom- 
kins, with some South Sea mission bov.s nncl 
a toaohev, sailed for Goarib.aii Island. 
The,y reached Risk Point an 7 April and 
anchored off the village of Popinia. Crowds 
boarded the boat and would not leave. 
In tlio hope of drawing them off, Chalmers 
and Tomkins landed with their party. 
Tliov never returned. Invited into a 
native hoiuse, the iniasionaries were knocked 
on the head, killed, and eaten. 

Chalmers was twice married : (1 ) to Jane, 
doughter of Peter Hercus, who died at 
Sydney on 20 Feb. 1 879 ; and (2) to Eliza- 
beth Harrison, a widow who, as Elizabeth 
Largo of Leeds, had been a friend of his 
first wife. She died on the island of Hani 
on 5 Oot. 190t). There wene no children. 

Ciialmors was a man of .simple, utnines- 
tioning faith and overllowiug zeal, of 
sanguine temperament, restless .spirit, and 
daunfloas courago ; in manner unconven- 
tional, and poK.seasing singular ]wwer.s ot 
winning tho confidenoc alike of white men 
and of tho wildest .savages. Ho was an 
excellent speaker, and had somi' command 
of vivid, picturesque nanutive. He left 
three records of Iris o.'Lporicnoes : ‘ Work 

and Adventure in Now Guinea’ (Jointly 
with W. Wyatt 0111, 1885 ; now' edit. 
1902) ; ‘ Ihoncering in Now Guinea ’ (1887 ; 
new edit. 1902) ; and ‘ Pioneer Life and 
Work in New Guinea’ (189.5). His auto- 
biography is incorporated in tho Life by 
Lovett (1902). 

ILovctt’s Jame-s Ohalmors ; Iiis Autobio- 
graphy and Letters (with portraits), 1002 ; 
ijovctt’s Histoi-y ot the London Missionary 
Society, vol. i. (l899) ; Kng s W. G- Lawes 
of Savage Island and Now Guinea,] 

A. R. B. 

OHAMBEELAIN, Sir CRAWFORD 
TROTTER (1821-1902), general, born in 
London on 9 May 1821, was third son ol 
Sir Henry Cliauibei'lam, fir.st baronet, some- 
time consul-general and charge d’affaires 
in Brazil, by his second wife. Sir Neville 
Bowles Chamberlain [<!■ v. SuppL H] was 
an elder brother. 

After cdtication at pirivats schools and 
under tutors Crawford obtained a cadetship 
in the Bengal army in 18.37j and wa,s posted 
to the 28th Bengal native infantry. From 
this Qorps he was transferred to the 16th. 
Bengal native infantry, and with the out- 1 
break of the Afghan war in 1839 his active | 
service began. He was pre.sent at the siege j 
of Ghazni (23 July 1 839) and at the opera- I 
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tions around Kandahar. In Sept, 1841 ho 
was appointed to the coiiinuind of tho 5th 
Jaubaz oa,valry, and in tho following month 
he became adjuiant of Chri.stio’s liojho. 
Until tho end ot the Afghan campaign he 
w'as engaged in conalaut and .severe fighting. 
In 1843 ho was sent to ,Scindo uitli two 
squadrons ot Christie’s hni.sc .as an iii- 
depondeut commaiicl, to be Iniown as 
Cliamberlaiii’.s horse. In 1S4.5 ho was in- 
valided to the Cape, wliore ho married. 
Next year he returned to India n.s second in 
command of the 9th irregular cavalry, into 
wliieh Ins own corp.s hod been absorbixl. 
During the Sikh war (1845-9) he was con- 
stantly in action. He was at the battle 
ol Chillian walla on 13 J.an. 1849, receiving 
the medal and clasp. On 30 Jan. he wa,s 
again engaged in the neighbourhood ; hero 
he was wounded, and w'as made the sub- 
ject ol a special despatch b3' Lord Gough 
(31 Jan.) (Forrest, /SYr Neville Ohamher- 
lain, pp. 236-7). At the battle of Gujarat 
on 21 Feb., he had to bo lifted into the 
.saddle, where ho remained throughout i ho 
clay. He was awardccl (he clasp, w.ia men- 
tioned in clespatcho.s, and, boiiig promoted 
to captain and brevet major in Nov. 1840, 
was given tho oonnnand of the lat 
irregular cavalry, formerly Skinnor’s horee. 
lie served with them in tho Momund ex- 
pedition of 1864 ajid received a modal 
and clasj). 

With 1867 came more serious work. 
On the outbreak of the mutiny Chamber- 
lain displayed the utmost courage and 
resolution. The force of Ilia influeuco and 
the fine state of disoipUiie in his regi- 
ment were made manifest w'hon Ills mon, 
in the midst of mutiny, suspected ancl 
overt, volunteered to shoot oondomued 
rebels at JuUimdiu' (4 Juno 1 857). Stronger 
proof still was forthcoming, when Chamber- 
lain, although not tho senior officer 
on the spot, was entrusted with tho 
dangerous duty of di.9arniiiig the 62nd and 
69th regiments at Mooltan. Ho exoculed 
this commission on 11 June with what was 
described as ‘ an oxtraordin.ary mixtui’e of 
audacity and skill.’ Sir John Lawrence in 
his report declared that ‘ iho disarming at 
Mooltan was a turning-point in the Funjab 
crisis second only in importance to the 
disarming at Lahore and Poshaivur.’ At 
Cheeehaevutnee (Sept.) Chamberlain was 
attacked by an overwhelming force of 
the enomy, and was compelled to tako 
tho unusual course of housing his cavalry 
in a, earavansorai. The situation rerpured 
great promptnoes and the firmest o.xoroiso 
of discipline. Chamberlain himself was 
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sick, T)Ut lit' suooeoded in maintaining 
ihe deti'iiiic, until lie was relirvcd Ibrco 
daj^s later. 

Foi' his services in the mutiny lie was. 
promoted to he lieuteiiaiit-colonel, a re- 
wind wddeh was gcnciallj' rogaided as in- 
adet^iialc. 'dliu over.sight was adinitled and 
rectified long afterwards. In Ajiril 1802 
lie was made colonel, in 1864 he was 
ap])oinlcd honorary A.T).C. to the 
goveinor-geneidl, and two years latoi' was 
made C.fl.l., and was inolndcd in the 
fir.'.t list of twelve officcih for good service 
pension. In 1860, too. ho w'a.s IranslctTed 
to the ooinmand of the central Incliiin 
horse, and ne\t year to the, command of 
the Gwalior distriet with the rank of 
liriundieT-general. In 1809 he was officiat- 
ing political ngent at Gwalior, and lecoivcd 
iho tlianks of govermnoiit for IrLs services. 
From Oct. 1809 to Hob. 1870 ho was acting 
])olilical agent al. the oonrt of Scintlia 
until his promotion to inajor-goneral. 
During his wuemplojwd time a.s major- 
general ho served on various commissions 
and coni'ls of iiicpiiry ; and from 1874 lo 
1879 hrj comuiaiidod the Oudh dirdsiou. Ho 
heoamn lientonant-gcneral in Oct. 1877 and 
gpiicr.al in Jan. 1880. In 1880 he returned lo 
Enghiud tor the first time since 1837 ; with 
the c-j:ce])tioii of hi.s visit to the Cajic, lie 
Imd never loft India in the interval. In 
1884 he was reliied from the active list. 
In 1897, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria's diainotrd jubilee, he was made 
G.O.I.E. Sir Craw'foul, w'ho rdained his 
splendid physique liil near the end, died 
at his re.sidenco, Lord.swond, .Southamjiton, 
on 13 Dee. 1902, and w'as buried at Rown- 
hams. He w'.as married twice : (1) in 
1840, at the Cape, to Elizaheth, daughter 
of J. de Witt; she elicd on 19 Jan. 1894; 
and (2) in 1S90 to Augusta Ifargarot, 
daughter of Major-general John Christie, 
O.B., who survived him. There, w’a.s no 
is.sriB by cither marriage. 

[Broad Arrow, 20 Dec. 1902 ; Hav. & Mil. 
Gazette, IS Feb. 1890 and 20 Deo. 1902 ; 
Major-gon. 0. IVilkinaon and Wajor-gen. ,1. 
Wilkinson , Menu.iri'. of the Oeuiini Generals, 2nd 
edit. 1800 ; Lord Roberta, Forty-ono Yeans in 
India, 30th edit. 1898, p. 70 seq. ; R. Bosw'orth 
Smith, Life of Lord Lawrouce, 1901, i. 638; 
T. nice Tiolmes, History of the Indian 
Mutiny, 6th edit. 1898 ; G, W. Eorrosl, Life of 
Sir ISeviHe Oliambcrlain. 1909.] 11. L, 

OHAMBBRLAISr, Sin NEVILLE 
BOWLES (1820-1902), field-marshal, born 
at Bio de Janeiro on 10 Jan. 1820, was 
second son of Henry Cliambcriain, consul- 
general and ohargd d’affaires in Brazil, by 


his second wife, Anne Eugenia (d. 1867), 
dawghtcr of Willinni Morgan of l,.ondon. 
TIis hrlher was ercaterl a baronet in 1828, 
on account of the negotiation of a treaty 
of conivneice with Brazil, and died in 
London on 31 July 1829, when ho -was 
about lo go to Lisbon as minister ((rc/it. Mmj. 
1829, ii. 274). tic was sueccerlecl in the 
b.aronetcy by Hcmy, the older son oL his 
first marriage (with Eliz.iboth llarrod of 
Exeter), w'liich liad been di.sfcolved in 1813. 
By his .second marriage ho had five .sons and 
three daughters. Tlie eldest ot tlic .e sous, 
William Charles (1818-1878), became an 
aflmiral ; ihe other four colereil the East 
India Company’s service and distinguished 
themselves as Koldior.s. The third .son, 
Sir Craw ford Trotter |q. v. iSuppl. 11], w'as 
closely associated with Neville throughout 
Ids nulitary career. The fourth son, I’homa.s 
Hardy (1822-1879), was major-general, 
Bombay stall corps, hhio fifth .son, Charles 
Francis Falcon, C. B.(l 826-1 879), was colonel 
in the Indian army, Bombay staff corps, 

At tliirtccn Ncrdllo entered the Royul 
Military Academy as a cadet; but lie 
proved' more combative than studious, and 
was withdrawal at the end of his proba- 
tionary year. Cii 21 Fob. 1837 he was 
coiumi&.sioned as ensign in the East India 
Company's army, flo reaohod Calcutta in 
June, and after being tomjiorai'ily attached 
to other vegimenls, he was posted to the 
.o5th Bengal native inf.nntry, and joined il, 
at Lucknow early in 1838. On 28 Ang. 
be was Inuisierred to the iOth Bengal 
native infantry, which was at Delhi, and his 
brolher Crawford wus attached to the .same 
regiment. Sir tionry Fane [q. v.], the oom- 
niander-in-chief in India, had been a friend 
of his father, and wished Lho two sons to 
take part in the expedition to Atgh.uiistan, 
which was then in preparation. 

The 16th formed part of the Bengal 
column of the army of tho Indus, which 
reached Kandahar on 27 April 1S30, and 
was joined thorc by the Bombay column. 
At the end of Juno the army marched rm 
Kabul and on 23 .My Ghazni was 
stormed. Chamberlain diatinguished him- 
self in the fighting wliioli preceded the 
assault,. His regiment was loft at Gliazni 
as a garrison when the army moved on to 
Kabul. In the autumn of 1840 some of 
the sons of Dost Mahomed (including IHliero 
Ali, the lutm'B Ameer) were .sent lo Ghazni 
as prisoners on parole, and tlie Chatnber- 
laia brothers became intimate with them. 
In June 1841 the 16th was relieved of its 
garrison duty hy tlie 27th, in which John 
Nicholson [q. v.] was a sulxaltem. He and 
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Seville Chaiiibcrlaiii at once bf'caino Avarm 
fnends. 

Oil 23 Au". tho 16th ariivod at Kanrlaliar, 
and on 8 -Nov. it sot out on its march 
back to India ; but the oullireak at Kabul 
led to its immediate recall to Kandahar. 
During (he next nine montlis llic force there 
under General (Sir) William Nott |q. v.] 
had repealed encounters Auth the Afghan 
IcA'ies. and Oliamlierlain took a jirominent 
part ill tliose actions. IIo aams tempor- 
arily appointed to the 1st caA'alrv of Shah 
Siijali’a force, and soon made him.sclf a 
name as a skilful swordsman and a daring 
leader of uTegidar horse. lu Ihe action 
of the Urghuiirlab (13 Jan. 1842} he was 
AA’ouridcd in the knoo, but iieArnrHieloss took 
part in tlir* ]mrsnit. In March liis men 
laded him, and he bad to flsbt b.ird for 
ins life (Eouelst, p. 108). On 29 May bo 
AA'as again Avoniided, being stabbed in the 
thigb by a Gliaisi, Aiho sprang upon bis 
horse. lIi' w.is given a gratuity of tuelvc 
montlis’ pay on aocnnnl, of bis uoutuls. 

In August 1842 Not I’s force marched from 
Kanrlaliar on Kabul. Ghamberla.in weiil 
with it. and look part afterward.s in (bo 
capture and burning of TsLahlte ou 28 Sept., 
Avliioh made him ‘ disgusted aaoUi myself, 
(he Avorld. and, above all, with tuy cruel 
profession ’ (Eorutist, p. 149). Tho oom- 
binocl forces of Nott and Pollock left 
Kabul on 12 Oct. They were harassed by 
the Afghans on their liomefl-ard luarcli as 
far as Peshawar, and C'liambi'rlain, Aidio 
WMS AA itli the rear-guard, Avas (avico AA'ounded 
— by a bullet near the spine ou 16 Get. and 
a bullet ill the leg on 6 Nov. He had baeti 
nearly four years in Afghanistan and had 
been wounded six times. He bad earned 
the 1899 medal lor Ghazni and the 1842 
medal for Kandahar, Gbaziii, and Kabul. 
General Nott spoke so highly of him that 
on 2 Jail. 1843 be waB appointed to the 
governor-genorars bodyguard. This did not 
remove him from bis regiment (the lOtb), 
in Avhicb lie luid become lieutenant ou 
16 July 1842. 

Though still suffering from his last 
wound, he took part in the OAValior cam- 
paign and in tho battle of Mahara|poi'e ou 
29 Dee. 1843, for Avhioh a bronze star AVas 
aAvarded. On 20 Ecb. 184.5 bo loft Calcutta 
for England, very rehiotantl 3 ', for tho first 
vSikh AAar avias imminent, but as his only 
chance of cure. He returned to India at 
the end of 1846, having partially recovered 
the use of his leg. He Avas military secre- 
tary to^the, governor of Bombay till May 
1848, and aa’-ub then employed for a few 
months under the resident at Indore ; but 


on the outbreak of the .second Sikli Avar he 
applied tor active service, and Avas appointed 
biigade-major of the, 4tli cavalry brigade 
(irrogulaiAs). 

In the operations preceding llie passage 
of Ihe Chenab Lord Gough [q. a'.] c.Allcd for a 
volunteer to .SAvini the riA-er and reconnoitre 
the rigid bank. Dcalli Ai'as certain, if Ihe 
Sikhs Ai'cro still (here; bub Chamberlain 
aw’am across VAith a fcAA' num ot the 9th 
lancers, found lhat the Siklis bad gone, and 
Avas greeted by Gough on bis rc'tiivn .as 
‘ the bravest of the br.iAm.’ At Ohillian- 
Avalla bis brigade was left to protect the 
baggage, bub at Gujarat it Avaa actively 
cug.aged. Obambcrlaiii distinguished him- 
self in the piu-huit, .and Gough promised him 
the command of the first regiment ot irre- 
gular cav.alry that might be in bis gift. He 
received ihe Punjab medal with two clasps, 
and Aiben ho became oapiain in bis regiment 
on 1 Nov. 1849, he Avas given a brovet- 
ni.ajoril.A'. 

In Maj' 1819 lie w-as appoinfod assistant 
adjutant-general of the Wirbind division, 
but be soon tired of office routine. TIo 
asked for civil eniploymcnt, and in I )eoem- 
ber he Avas made ns-istant eommi isioiier in 
the Tlawul Piiidi district, whence he was 
tr.iiisferred to Hazara in .Tune 1850, Ho 
was entrusted with the oi'ganisatinii of tlie 
military police for the Punjab, and at flic 
beginning of 1832 bo Avas ap])oiutcd military 
secretary to the board of government at 
Lahore, Avhicdi supemsed the police. Within 
three months he Avishetl to throw up this 
post ill order to take p.irt in the expedition 
to Burmah, bub Lord Dalhousie objected 
that such volunteering AA'ould bo to tho 
detriment of tho govoniment ho Avas .serving 
(li’oEUB.ST. p. 253). 

In Ihe autumn his he.rlth broke doAVu, 
from malarial fever caught in Hazara. He 
Avenb lo South Africa on sick Iciivi) and 
spent a year .and a half bunting lions north 
and south of the Vaal. He returned, to 
Iudi.a at tho curt of 1831 to t.Ake up the 
command of tho Punjab irregular force, 
Avliich Lord Dalhousie had reserved for 
him. This force, modelled upon the Guide 
corps raised in 1846 by (Sir) Harry Burnett 
Lumsden [q. v, Suppl. I], numbered 11,000 
men and bad to guard 700 miles of frontier 
agabst turbulent tribes. Ohamberiain w'as 
onl 5 r a captain in his regiment, but he was 
made brevet lioutonaut-oolonel (28 Nov. 
1864) and Avas given tho local rank of 
brigadier. In April 1866 he led an expedi- 
tion into Mceranzie, and in'" August against 
the Olrakzais, for Avliich he received ‘the 
thajifcs of the governor-general. In'"' the 
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mtlumn of 1830 ho had to go again to 
Moci'auKie, and in Mai'cli 1857 it hccajue 
neccs'iavy lo jiciu'trate the Bozdar counti'y, 
wliioli no European had visited. By .skilful 
handling lie maintained a ceit.ain degioc 
of order on the frontier nith a minimum 
of l)foodslicd and exasperation. 

Ill May 1837 came Iho Indian Mutiny. 
On the fii-.st neiva ol it a movable column 
vas Eoi'med to crush any outbi-eak hi the 
Punjab, and Oliamiiwiaiu uas given com- 
mand of it, v’ith lieutenant (now Karl, 
Roherl.s as his slalf-oflicer. But lie .soon 
handed over this command to John Nichol- 
■son, being appointed adjutant .general of 
the Bengal army, and ho joined the force 
before Delhi on 24 June. He took a lend- 
ing p.arfc in rojnilsing the attacks of the 
mutinoer.s on 9 and 14 July. In the 
lilt lor action, seeing that the men hesik-ited 
het’oro an cnolosni'e wall which was lined 
by the onciuj, he act them .m example 
by leaping Ida hotau over it. They followed 
him. but ho got a hall in bis shoulder 
which partially di.sabled him for the rest of 
tire siege. Ho helped, however, to stiffen 
the wavering purpose of the- British com- 
mander during the storming of the city, 
and oil 16 Sept, he took tomporaiy com- 
mand of the force, to allow t-icneral (Sir) 
Archdale Wilson [q. v.] .somo much needed 
rest. He received the thduks, of the governor- 
general and tlio mutiny medal with Delhi 
cla&p, and was made C.B. on 11 Nov. 1S37. 

Cliiimberlain was disabled by his wound 
from taking part in the relief of Lucknow, 
and was obliged to decline Sir Colin Camp- 
bcll’s offer of command of the cavalry in 
the Rohilla campaign of 1838. He re- 
signed Iho post of adjutant -general and 
rvaa re-appointed to the command of the 
Punjab irregular force with tlie rank of 
brevet -colonel on 27 Nov. 1857, and the local 
rank of brigadier-general. In August 1858 
he nipped in the bud a dangerous con- 
■spiracy among the Sikh troops at Dern 
I-smail Khan, and received the thanks of 
the .secretary of state. In December 1859 
ho led an expedition agahi.st the Kabul 
Khsl Waziris, and another in April 1800 
against the Mah.snds, forcing his way to 
Kanigiu'ara. which they boasted that 
hostile cye,s had never seen. His force 
was composed entirely of vnitivo troops, 
and included tribe.smen under their mvn 
chiefs. The India medal with a olnsp 
for north-west frontier wa-s afterwards 
granted lo the men who took part in 
these expeditions or in those to Moeranzio 
and the Bozdar country. On 11 April 1863 
Chamberlain W'as made 


In the autumn of 1863 he W'as called 
upon to lead a force of .3000 men again.st 
the Wa-liabi fanatics, who had found 
shell er at Sitana and harl been persistently 
tronblesoino. Ho decided to take oiai 
column from Pesharnir over the ilmbelii 
p.isM into the Ohamla valley, while aiinthor 
column co-operafed from Hazara. Ho 
le.iohed Iho lop ol the pass on 20 Oct., 
but found that the Bimenvals moiuil to 
dispute his advance and that other tiibes- 
lUfii were gathering from all the country 
betwoen the Indus and the Afghan fioiitKr. 
His force rvas not strong enough to over- 
come such opjrosition, and pending rein- 
forcement he took lip a defensive po.sifion 
oil the top of the pas.s, with outlyuig picket 
posts on commaiiding lieights. Tliesn posts 
were as-sailed again and again, taken and 
retaken. On 20 Nov. Chamberlain liim- 
.self k'd three regiments (the Highland light 
infantry, 51h (hirkhas. and 5th Punjah 
infantry) to recover the Crag picket ; 
ho succeeded, but received a w’ound in the 
forearm, which obliged him to hand over 
command. The governor-general. Lord 
Elgin, died on the same d.ay, and his 
council decided to withdraw the expedition. 
Chamljorlaiu thought such a alcir most 
inadvi-sable ; oventunlly roiufoieomaiita 
were .sent up, and under Oeneral Garvook 
the Yusafzai field force completed its 
task. Tho.so who .served in it- received 
the India medal with oliisp for Amhela. 

Chamberlain wont homo as .soon as he 
was fit to travel, and joined his mother 
and sister, s at Voraailles in Jrdy 1804. His 
mother died there on 28 Deo. 1867. Ho 
was promoted major-gonoral on 5 Aug. 
1864, and was made K.C.R.I. on 24 May 
1866. Towards the end of 1869 ho ac- 
companied the Duko of Edinburgh, by 
Queen Victoria’s wish, on his visit to 
India. Ho w'as promoted lieutenant-general 
on 1 May 1872, G.C.S.I. on 24 May 1873, 
and G.C.'B. on 29 May 1875. 

Ohamberlain returned to India in Feb- 
ruary 1876, to take command of the 
Madras ni'iny. When it w'a.s decided, in 
August 1878, to send a British nuE-sion to 
Kabul, he conseulod lo go as envoy, 
being personally known to ,Shere Ali ; 
but the mi.s.sion w'aa stopped at Ali Musjid 
on 21 Sept, by the Ameer’s orders. Ghain- 
berlaiu agreed with Lord Lytfou that 
it must bo .shown ' that the British govorn- 
niont loses no time in resenting a gro.ss and 
unjirovoked insult,’ and ho acted for .some 
months as military member of council. 
But ho did nob w'holly ajrprova of the 
treaty of (laudiunak ; still les.s of the 
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jiolicy ol (lisintL'gr.itioii which Lord Lyttoii 
adopted after the Rccond occupation of 
Kcibul- In Jidy 1S79 ho wrote: ‘I have 
lived Ruflicieuily long on the frontier to 
kiiov/ that a lime does come when one foelh 
(he heivdit of not being eomiuittcd to a 
niiigle ontpost more than is indiapensahlo 
for internal security ’ (Foerest, p. 492). 
lie .stivngJv deprecated the ivtontion of 
Kaiidalun- in 1880. 

Ilia term of cominand at Madras came 
li) an end (Jii 3 h’eb. 1881, and he hade 
fareuell to India. He spent the rest of lii.s 
life ad Lui'darvood near Southaniploii. He 
had become general on 1 Oct. 1877, wa.s 
placed on the unem]rloyed supernumerary 
Hot on 3 Fob. 1880, and ivas made ficld- 
mar.shal on 2.5 April 1900. lie died at 
LordsNsoud on 18 Feb. 1902, and w.as buried 
beside hi.s wife at Rowjiham.-, near South- 
iunpton. Sir Charles Hapier calh.u him 
‘ Ocour de Lion.’ lie rvco ‘ the very sf)ul 
of chitralry.’ 

On 26 Juno 1873 Chamberlain married 
Charlotte Cuylor, si.^cth daughter cjf Major- 
general Sir William Reid [cp v.] ; she died 
on 26 Hc'O. 1896 without children. 

fO. W. Forrest, Life of Ohara berlain, 1909; 
The Times, 19 Fol). 1902 ; \V. H. Paget, Record 
of Ex]ieditiona against the Noitli-wed Frontier 
Triljeo, 1834; Daly, The Jhmjah Frontier 
Force, in United Service LiatUution Journal, 
13S4; Lord KoberlH, Forty-ono Years in India. 
1897 ; Adyc, Sitana, 1807 ; Lady Balfour, 
Lard, Lyttcm’.s Indian Adiniiiiatratioii, 1899.J 

E. jr. L. 

CIHAMIER, STEPHEN HENRY 
EDWARD (1834-1910), lioutonant-genoral, 
royal (Madras) artillery, born in Madras 
on 17 Aug. 1834, of Huguenot dosoont [see 
GK.vi\nEE, Amthosy], was lil'th son of Henry 
Ohamier, oliief .secretary to the Madras 
government and afterwards membor of 
council, 1843-8, by hia wife Marie Antoinette 
Evelina, daughter of Thomaa Thursiry, 
H.E.I.C.S. His grandfather, Jean EzeoWel 
Deschampa Ohamier, wa.‘J also member of 
the Madras council. Captain Frederick 
Ohamier [ql v.] was an undo. 

Educated at Cheltenham College and 
Addiscombe, Ohamier was appointed on 
11 June 1SS3 second lieutenant in the 
Madras artillery, and joined artillery head- 
quarters at St. Thomas Mount, on 8 Oct. 
1853. .Posted to the fliat battery in March 
18.54, he proceeded to Bnrmah in Jxjly 1864. 
After oommanding an outpost of artillery 
at Siltang on 3 Aug. 1854, he wna appointed 
station staff officer there on 10 Nov. 1854. 
On 11 April 1860 Ire proceeded on field 
Hoivioo to Kareon Hills in ooinmand of a 
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mountain train of howitzeis and rockets, 
and wa.s engaged with hill Karoens on 
22 April. F'or driving I he enemy from their 
po.sitiou on the Eoungzalcu river and disper.H- 
iug them, Ohamier received the thanks of 
the government of India. After command- 
ing B battery hoiwo artillery for a few 
month.s at Bangalore, he, ])roccoded in 
May IS57 to Madra.s ai rutilf for Biirmal], 
but the nows of the Bepoy mutiny at 
Meornt led to a ohango of jilans, and ho 
w'ont with Major Cotter’s liorse battery 
to Calcutta and thenoe to Benares and 
Allahabad. .Detached to Gopigunge with 
two gims and some infantry, he dis- 
armed a part of the Bengal native in- 
fantry. Proceeding to Mirzapur and on 
towards Kewa, lie held the Kattra 
Pass, where he was joined by a Madra.s 
regiment and 0 battery Madra.s artillery, 
and received the command of a batter)'. 
Ordered to Cawn]3ore to aid General 
Windham’s operation.^ against the Gwalior 
contingent, the force was continuously 
engaged for ihroo days, with heavy loss; 
out of thirty -si.K men with Cliamier’s guns 
seventeen wore Idllecl or woundocl. For his 
splendid handling of his guns Ohamier 
was complimcnled by General Dupuis Pie 
on the field, and thanked in public 
doHpatohe.s. Gliamier also took part on 
8 Dec. 1857 in the utter rout of the Gwalior 
contiiigoiit mulinoer.s by Bir Colin Campbell 
[q. V.] Ill the Hcinity of Cawnpore. Ab his 
own reque.st he, in Fehrmuy 1868, rejoined 
Major Cotter’.s horse battery and marelied 
with General Franks from Boimre.s through 
Oudo to Lucknow, onga.ging on the way 
in the actions of Chanda, Amcerapur, 
Siiltanpur, and the did'orent skii'inishes. 
At Lucknow Chamier joined the fifth divi- 
.sion of the army under Lord Clyde, and 
took part in the opemtiona before and 
during the siege and capture of the city. 
After its fall Chamier’s battery joined tho 
force which wont under hlajnr-Genei’fil 
Lngard to the relief of Azirngurh, being 
engaged against Koer Singh’.s rebel force 
and against other rebels near Jagdispur 
and Arrah. In June 1858 the campaign, 
during which, according to artillery orders, 
Chaniior was engaged iu uiuoleen actions, 
came to a close [Lond. Gax. 26 May and 
29 June 1868). 

In Sept, 1858 Lord Canning, tlie goveruor- 
general, appointed Ohamier, in considera- 
tion of hia recent servico, to be oonunandant 
of the Bust batteiy artillery, Hyderabad 
contingent. He was promoted to second oap- 
loin on 29 Feb. 1864 and received a brevet- 
majoifity on 11 Oct. 1864 for Ms actions 
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11 Llie field, togellioi' with the medal for 
the Indian Mutiny campaign and the clasp 
toi' Lucknow. Alter oouimanding a bat- 
tery ol liorso artillery at home Ironi 1872 
to 1876, lio was, on piomotion to 
regimental lieutenant-oolonel, put in com- 
mand oi two batteries at Barrackinu'. 
Lroui 1877 to 1881 he was deput 3 f iiispcolor- 
general and from 1881 to 1886 iiispoctor- 
general of oiduauce, Madias. Duiiiig bis 
teniue of tbe.so po.sts exjjedilions iieie .sent 
to Malta, Afghanistan, and U 2 ')per Buniiali, 
and he receined the thanks ol tbo Madras 
govornmeiit, ivbiob weio endorsed by tlio 
viceroy. Ho roLiied in October 1886 with 
the rank ol lieutenaiit-geneial, being made 
C.B. lor his services dining the Indian 
Mutiny and receiving tho rewaid for dis- 
tinguished service. All under wliom he 
.served, including Bir James Outram [q. v.], 
Bir Harry Lumsden [q. v, Buppl. IJ, and 
Bir Thomas Haitu Tranka [q. v.J, eulogised 
Ilia soldierly qualities. 

Cbamier was a good mmsioian and played 
thu violiucello. He graduated^Mus. Bac. of 
Trinity Collogo, Dublin, in 1S74. He died 
alter a long illness at his resideiioo, Brooke 
House, Oambeiiey, on 1) June 1910. 

On i Sojit. 1858 ho married, at Dinaporo, 
Dora Loiusa, daughter of George Tyrrell, 
Esq,, M.D,, county Doivn, and by her had 
hi’i; daughters and tlu'oe sons. His widow sui- 
vived Mm with tivo daughters and one son, 
George Dauiol, O.M.G., lieutenant-colonel 
of tho royal artillery. 

[The 'times, 11 Juno 111 10; Army Lists; 
2 >iivat 6 recoids and <;oi'tes[jotidouoo ; 6. B. 
Mallesou, Hint, of Indian Mutiny, JS80, ii. 
244 floq. ; G. W. Jl'criest, Indian Mutiny, 1904, 
vol. ii.] H. M. V. 

CHANCE, Siu JAMES ITMinNS, first 
baronet (1814-1902), manufacturer and 
bghthuuse engineer, boru at Birmingham 
on 22 March 1814, was the oldest of the 
six son.s of Wilhain Chance (1788-1856), 
merchant and glass manufaotui'er, of Spring 
Grove, Birmingham (high bailifl 1829-30), 
by his wife Bhoobe (rf. 1865), fourth 
daughter of James Timmins of Birming- 
liam. Erom a private school at Tottciidge 
James passed to University College, London, 
where ho gained high honours in languages, 
maUiomaties, and aoienoe. At seventeen he 
entered his father’s meroantile business, 
but finduig the work distasteful began to 
study for holy orders. In 1833 he matricu- 
lated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where ho made matbeniaties his chief study, 
won a formdation aoholaraliip, and gradu- 
ated .B, A. as seventh wrangler in 1S3S, after 
losing a jx'ar through insomnia brought on 


by ovorivoiic ; ho proceeded M.A, in 1841> 
and M.A. ad eundem at Oxford in 1848’ 
Changing his views as to a ^irofession, he 
became a student at Linoolnks Inn, but ho 
ultimately 3 oincd Ms miolo and father in 
their glass works at Bpon Lane near Bir- 
mingliain. Hero he devoted himseli to the 
manulacturing side of the bu.smess and to 
its scieiildic dovelopmeuls, 

Whilst still at Cambridge he had in- 
vented a jirocess lor piolislimg sheet glass 
so as to piioduoe ‘ jiatent plate,’ the 
machinery for whioh still remaias in use. 
But it was tho maaufaoluro and perfection 
of dioptric apparatus for lighthouses ivhich 
caiuo to absorb Chance’s attention. This 
difficult manufacture, originally a I''rench 
invention, was finst carrietl on in England 
by Messiss. Cookson & Co. of South 
Shields from 1831 to 1845, when it became 
again the monoxjoly of two lirms in Baris. 
About 1850 the maiiufaoture was taken up 
by Cbauce’s firm. M. Tabouret, a Froiich 
expert, was engaged for its suiierintendence, 
but be left the Chances’ servioo in 1853. 
Tw'o years later the manufacture began in 
canieat under James Chance’ ,s diroution. 
itoyal commissioners had been appointed in 
1858 to inquire into tlic stale oi tho lights, 
buoys, and beacons of the United Kingdom, 
and had soon detected grave defects in the 
existing dioiitrio apparatus. On 23 Dec. 
1809 the eominissionors thoroughly ex- 
amined the works at Spon Lano, under 
tho giudanoe oi James Chance, who 
pilaccd his mathematical and technical 
knowledge at their disposal. At the 
request of the couimis.sioiiers, Bir George 
Airy, the astronomer rojml, consulted with 
Chance aud examined at B^ion Lano, on 
2 and 3 April 1860, a large apiiuratus under 
construction for the govcrnmoiit of Victoria. 
New jiriiioiples formulated by Airy were 
first tried upon an apiraralus wMoh tho firm 
was constriioliug for tho Bussian govern- 
ment. Ill the autumn of 1860 Chance 
joined Brolessor Bavaday, acting for the 
Trinity House, in experimenting with the 
film’s aijparatus at the Whitby southern 
fighthouso. Earaday acknowledged deep 
indebledues.s to Ohaiioo ‘ for the earnest and 
intelligent mamier in ■which he has wrought 
with me in the experiments, woiiring and 
thinking every point out,’ and he announood 
that the manufacturer could henceforth 
be relied upon to adjust the apparatus 
perfectly. One tMng that Chance dis- 
covered at Whitby was that for the adjiist- 
ment by ‘ internal observation ’ it was not 
necessary to sec the horizon itself, but that 
a graduated staff at a short distance from 
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the lighthouse might represent its (.Lircotion. 
Thia important discovery enabled the 
apparatus to be adjuslcd acciuutely before 
it left the maiialaotory. 

Chance clleotcd pomianont altorationa in 
the Whitby bght ou the newly lormulated 
scieutitie prmoiplea. An elaborate paper on 
all the questions at iasuo ivbich be hciit 
to the ooinmisbioners in January 18C1 is 
priiiLod in their report. Tn Alay 1861, 
by rocpieat of tbo Trinity House, Chance 
took pjail in an oxauiination of all the 
dioptric apparatu.s in their charge. Most of 
the bgbts tvere of French manulaeture, and 
in several cases Chance could only remedy 
the defects by entire reconatruotion, in which 
lie made the final adjustmonts mostly rvith 
his OUT! hand-s. The old .system of requiring 
the firm to make the light in contornuly 
with prescribed speoitioations was aban- 
doned, and Cluinoe witli rare o.xcoptions 
ivaa left tn design the fight himseit. He 
personally aupermtonded every detail of 
the work, and from a sense ol patriotism 
declined to patent improvoments but 
made them public prcijierty. At the Paris 
Exhibition of 1807 tlie instruinonts of bis 
design were piroved by .soieutifie teats to bo 
superior in efficiouoy to similar apparatus of 
Eronoh manufacture. On 7 May m the same 
year fio read beioro the Institution of Civil 
Engineers a paper on ‘ Optical Apparatus 
used in Lighthouses’ [Proc. Inst, of Civ, 
Eng. xxvi. 177-306), wliioh beoamc a 
classic, and for which ho was awarded a 
Telford medal and premium. Ho was also 
elected (21 May) an associate of the 
institution. On 22 April 1870 he read 
before the institution a second imjior- 
tant paper on ‘ Dioptric Apparatus in 
Lighthouses for the Electric Light’ {ib. 
Ivii. 168-183.) Meanwhile in 1872, he 
relinquished to Ilr. Jolm Hopkinson [q. v. 
Suppl. I], who.se services the firm then 
.secured, the direction of tho lighthouse 
works, and gradually retired irom tho 
management of the firm. 

Chanco was actively engaged in local 
and county aflairs, and wa.? prominent in 
directing the chief religious, educational, 
and plnlanthropio m.stitntions in Bir- 
mingham. At a cost, including the endow- 
ment, of 30,0002. he gave the town in 1803 
West Smethwick Park. Ho was high 
sheriff of Staliordshii'e in 1868, and was 
mainly in,strittnental in forming the 
Handsworth Volunteer Eifle Corps, Lhe 
first corps in the Midlands. He was a 
director of the London and North Western 
railw'ay from 1863 to 1874. In 1000 he 
endowed, at a cost of 50,0002., the Chance 
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iSehool of Engineering in tho univeirnty 
of Birmingham. He w as created a baronet 
ou 19 June 1900. He lived at Brown’s 
Green, Ilandswoitfi (1845-69), Pour Oaks 
Park, Sutton Coldfield (1S70-9), and after- 
wards at 51 Prince’s Gate, London, and 
1 Grand Avenue, Hove, wlieic he died on 
0 Jan. 1902. He was buried, after crema- 
tion at Woking, in, tbe Cbui'cli of England 
coinotcry, Warstoiie Lane, Bii'miugham. 
By his will, dated Hi Oct. 1897, with codicils 
(1898-1901), he left an estate of the grubs 
value of 252,0291. 19s, 5d. 

He married, on 26 June 1S4S, EiiisaheUi, 
fourth daughter of George Eergusoii 
of Houghton Hall, Carlisle; she died on 
27 Aug. 18e7, leaving three sous and live 
daughters. Wilhaai, tbe oldest son, a 
barrister of tbe Inner Tenxplo, succeeded as 
second baronet. 

A portrait by J. C. Horsloy, K.A. (1854), 
is in tbepobao.s,sion of Mr. Gcorgu E. Chance, 
of Cleut Grove near Storubridgu. Another 
by Boileu of Bfi'iningbam (ci/v. 1874) is 
in lire po,se.s,bion otj iSir William Chance, 
Orchards, near Coilalming. A posthumous 
portrait byJoseph Gibbs, of iSuiuthwick, was 
presented on 16 Doe. 1902 to the borough of 
Hmcthwick, and hnug,s in tho town hall. A 
succc.s.blul bust in bronze by Ilamo Tborny- 
ci'oft, B.A. (1894), is the property of Sir 
William Chance ; tlicrc is a replica, in West 
Smethwick Park, and another (in marbie) in 
tho po.sse.ssion oi Mr. George E. Chance. 

(The Lighthouse W ork of Sk James Chaiioo, 
Baronet, by James Eredoriok Chruioe, M.A. 
(with preface by James ICenward, C.E., P.S.A., 
manager of tho lighthouse works), 1002; 
I’TOoeedinga of fiwt. of OiviJ Engineci's, 
cxlix. 361-6 ; Binainglmm Daily Post, 8 Jan. 
1902; Birminghani Weekly Post, 11 Jan. 
1902; Debiett; infonnatkm kindly supplied 
by J. P. Chance, Esq.] C. W. 

OHANNEK, GEOKGE NICHOLAS 
(1842-1905), general, Indian staff corps, 
born at Allahabad ou 7 Jan. 1842, was 
eldest surviving son of eight children of 
George Girdwood Channer, colonel, Bengal 
artillery (1811-95). His mother was Susan 
(d. 1893), oldest daughter of Nichulas 
Kendall, J.P., vioar of Tallaud and Lan- 
livery, Cornwall. Educated at Truro 
grammar aohool and Cheltenham college 
(1850-9), he passed direct on 4 Sept. 1839 
into the Indian army, but served with the 
89th and 95th regiments till 7 Aug. 1866, 
when he entered the Bengal staft ooips. 
He was first employed on active service 
in the north-we,st frontier of India 
campaign in 181)3-4, .He served in the 
Arabeia campaign, and Was present at 
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the actions o[ 16 and 17 December 1863 
against the Sitaiia laantics. Ho aftenvards 
\\as with Oenei'al Wilde's c<ilnmn in 
Jadar eoautry in 1801. He also shared 
ill the Lii.sluii operations in 1871-2. 
Ho nexL served, vhon a captain, with 
the Ist Gnrkhaa in tho Jlalay peninsuhi in 
1875-6, and when with the JMalaoca oohimn 
in operations iu Sungei Ujong, Torraclii 
and 8ri-5ronlani, iron the Victoiia Cro.ss 
on 20 Dec. 187.7. Channel' was .sent 
forward in command of a party ol hi.s 
Giu'hha.s to reconnoitre the road across 
the Bmkit Putus Pass, which wars known 
to he ocou])ie(l by the enemy, though owing 
to the contour' of tho country and tho 
density of the jungle it was impos,sible to 
asoerfain without close aiiproach either the 
minibor of the foe or the .strength of his dc- 
tences. Seleetiug two men only to .suppoi't 
him, and loavhig liis company in the rear, 
Chauncr pushed on into the jungle. Discover- 
ing a native, to act as hi.s unwitting guide, 
ho reached the stookado, within wliieh the 
enemy were in force. Ho and his two men 
leaped tho stockade, which was formidably 
ooiLstruoted, and nishecl on the enemy, who 
were at a meal. Shots were exchanged, but 
under the impression that a large force 
wa.s at hand the natives bolted. A signal 
brought up the remainder of tho Gurkhas, 
who occupiied the captured position. In his 
despatch describing the operations Colonel 
Clay, commanding the column, assigned 
<0 Cliaunor's foresight and intrepidity 
prevention of great loss of life {Lond. Gaz. 
29 Feb. 1876). The gallant deed prac- 
tically brought the campaign to a close. 
Channer was mentioned in despatches, 
and obtained the brevet of major on 
12 Ajiril 1876. Ho next served with the 
expedition against the Jowaki Al'ridis iu 
1877 (clasp) ; was with the 29tli Punjab 
infantry in the Afghan ivar of 1878-80, and 
with the Kuiam field force, and was present 
in command of the regiment, at tho attack 
and capture of tho Peiwar Kotnl ; he was 
mentioned in deapatche.s {Lond. Qaz. 7 Nov. 
1870), and rcecivod medal with clasp and 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel on 22 Nov. 
1870. He .attained the. rardc of colonel 
in the army on 22 Nov. 1883, at the 
early age of forty-one. In 1888 he com- 
manded the Lst .brigade of the Hazara field 
force, under General (SU') John McQueen, 
in the expedition to tlie Black Mountain 
which was undertaken to pnnish the tribes 
for an aittack on British troops in British 
territory. Active) operations were com- 
Jneneed on 3 Got., and by 18 Nov. the 
troops had I'eturned to British territory. 


Chapman 

Channer w.as the moving sjjirit of the eaui- 
p)aign, and earned uiur'or&al ajijn'oval ijy 
liih splendid energy and tho inexhaustible 
fertility of his re.sourccs iu every emergency. 
Ho was mcnlioned in dcapatclies and was 
nominated C.B. on 10 April 1889, 

Ch.anner reluineil to lii^ command, at 
Jalandhar, and received the reward for dis- 
tingui.Hhed .service on 9 Sepl . 1802. He, was 
oolojiol oil the Bengal stall' Irom 19 Nov, 
1888 to 17 Aug. 1890, and brigadier-general 
from 22 April 1892 to 11 Dec. 1896, iucom- 
iii.and of the A.ssam district. He attained 
the rank of major-general on 27 April 1803, 
and was )jromoted lieutenant-general on 
9 Nov. ISOli, and general on 12 Jan. 1899. 
In November 1001 he was placed on the 
luieiiiploycd .supiornumerary list. 

He died on 13 Dec. 1005 at Buckleigh, 
Wo.stU'ard Ho ! Devonshire. He marriecl 
in June 1872 Aniiio I.sabelln, daughter of 
John William Watson. His widow survived 
liiiri, and of his four surviving sons two 
.served in the army. 

I Army Li.sts; The Time,-!, 16 Bee. 1905; 
Daily Telegraph and B'estern Daily IVrerouiy, 
1-1 Dee. 1905; Lt. Rich, Campaign in Jfalay 
Peninsula; private, inforiuation. 1 H. M, V. 

chapman, EDWARD JOHN (1821- 
1904), mineralogist, was born in London on 
22 Fob. 1821, and educated in France and 
Germany, where ho gave special attention 
to chemistry and ruineralogy. He was pro- 
fessor of mineralogy in University College, 
London, from 1840 to 1853, and professor of 
mineralogy and geology at tho University 
of Toronto from 1853 to 1895. 

His earlier rescarche.s, deahug irio.stly 
with analyse.? of minerals, were published 
in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ ‘ Chemical 
Gazette,’ &o. Ho also described .some 
arte.sian wells near Sil.soe, in Bedfordshire 
{Phil. Mag. 1852) ; and made experimenta 
on tho absorption of water by chalk [ihid. 
1853), tho moan results indicating that 
certain strata in that formation couid 
absorb two and a half gallons of water per 
cubic foot. 

After Bottling in Canada he acted as 
general editor (1856-06) of the ‘ Canadian 
Jom'nal : a Repertory of Industry, Science, 
and Art,’ published at Toronto. Hi.s 
researches now widened. Ho .studied the 
minoraLs, rocks, and fo.ssiLs of Canada, 
publiahcd analyses of coal and iron-ore, 
wrote on fossil braohiopods, on crinoids 
and their classification, on triluhite.s, and 
on certain fos.sil tracks termed ‘Protich* 
nites ’ and ‘ Clinractiohnites,’ which he 
regai'ded as itnpi'e,saionB of fucoids. In 
1864 he iB.sued ‘ A Popular and Practical 
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Exposition of the Minerals and Geology 
of Canada’ (2nd edit. 1871 ; 3rd edit. 1888, 
re-namud ‘The Minerals and Geology of 
Central Canada ’). 

Chapman became Ph.D. in 1860, and the 
degree of LL.I). was anbauqucntly conferred 
on him. He died at the Pines, Hampton 
Wiok, Middlegox, on 28 Jan. 1904. 

Hi.9 works include : 1. ‘ Practical Minera- 
logy,’ 184.3. 2, ‘A Brief Description of the 
Oliaraotera of Minerals,’ 1844. 3. ‘ An Out- 
line of the Geology of Canada,’ Toronto, 
187G. 4. ‘ Blowpipe Practice,’ Toronto, 

1880. 6. ‘Mineral-Systems: a Review, with 
Outline of an attempted Classification of 
Minerals in Natural Groups ’ (posthumous), 
1904. He also publtshed ‘ A Drama of 
Two Lives,’ a volume of verso, in 1899. 

[JEneralogical Mag. xiv. 1904, p. (>5 ; Geol. 
Mag., 1004, p. 14-1. J H. B. W. 

CHARLES, JAMES {18.71-1006), por- 
trait and landscape painter, born at 
Warrington, Lancashire, in January 1851, 
came of a family, originally Preach, who 
wore long settled in Carnarvon, and owned 
fishing and cargo boats trading with 
Anglesey. His father, Richard Charles, was 
a draughlaman and cabinet maker, who 
designed the mayor of Carnarvon’s chain 
of office, now’ in the town hall, where also 
hangs his portrait painted by his son. 
As a lad of fourteen, James Cliarles ao- 
oompaniod his father to London, where he 
received a desultory oduoation while 
working in his father’s office. Ho rvas for 
some time employed at a lithographer’s, 
then studied at Heatherley’s school of art 
in Newman Street, and finally entered the 
Royal Academy School in 1872, Marrying 
and settling in 1875 at 15 Halsey Street, 
Chelsea, he exhibited Ms first picture at the 
Royal Academy, ‘An Italian Youth in 
Armour,’ and sold it on the opening day. 
In 1876 he had four pictm'es in the Academy, 
including his father’s portrait, and in 1877 
three portraits, one being of Victor Caven- 
dish the present duke of Devonshire, and 
his brother as children ; from this date to 
1904 ho was yearly represented from one 
to four pictures. He also exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Galery. In 1879 he was intro- 
duced to a piotnra collector of Bradford, Mr. 
John Haddocks, who appreciated his work, 
and henceforward not only purchased many 
of his canvases himsefi (see Sale Oat. 
of Haddocks’ collection, 30 April 1910) 
but made hi m known in Bradford and 
the north of England, where he estab- 
lished a lasting and profitable connec- 
tion. Prom 1877 onwards he painted 
a good deal, first at Thorpaore near 

von. Lxvii.— stTf. ij. 


Loughborough, Leico.storshire, and subse- 
quently at iSoiith Haiiing, Peteraficld, 
Sussex, where his subject pictures included 
‘ Christening Sunday ’ (R.A. 1887), now in 
the Mancho.sler Corporation Ai't Gallery ; 
the landscape ‘ The Lo.st Cap ’ (McOulloeli 
collection) ; ‘ The Village I’oot Office ’ 
(Johannesburg Gallery) ; and ‘ Will it 
Ram ? ’ (Tate Gallery). Between 1889 
and 1895 he lived at Culnor Iloiiao, 
Bosham, Chichester, w'here he painted 
‘Milking Time,’ a sunny landscape with 
cattle (now in the Melbourne Art Gallery), 
and ‘ Signing the Marriage Register ’ 
(R.A. 1895 ; now in Bradford Galhry), 
In 1896 he moved to East Ashling .House, 
Chichestor, and engaged in pictures of rustic 
life. 

Charles, who had spent two previous 
seasons in the Paris studios, visited Venice 
in 1891, and in the same year was elected 
an associate of the Socidte Nationale 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. In 1896 
he produced ‘ The Chalk Pit,’ and a year 
or two later ‘ Souvenir of Watteau,’ 
a fine work in ohiarosouro (now in the 
Johannesburg Gallery), ‘ In Sjjring Time,’ 
and many landscapes. The- two darkest 
monlks of every year ho now devoted to 
YorksMre, whore he undertook many family 
and presentation portraits. The summer 
months of 1902 and 1904 were passetl 
at Montreuii-sur-Mer, where some of hi.s 
most charming coast- and sea-scapes were 
painted. Diuing the winter of 1906 ho 
was at Capri. Aiipointed judge at the 
Carnarvon Eisteddfod in August 1908, he 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
whilst staying at Plas Bennett, Denbigh, 
in the vale of Olwydj and died there on 
27 Aug. 1906 ; he was buried in Fulham 
cemetery. 

His friend George Clausen WTote of his sin- 
cerity, his enthusiasm, and of his devotion to 
his ideal of colour and atmosphere. ‘ His 
work is marked by restraint and deUoacy 
of perception, as well as by freedom from 
aflectation and mannerism and striving for 
effect. He had a strong perception of 
character akin to that of Charles Keene. . . . 
The thing he most loved to express — the 
beauty of sunlight — ^Ira ha.s painted better 
than any other of our time. He was a rapid 
and tireless worker and h.id attained such 
mastery and control of his means that in 
his later years he could render his subject 
in the simplest way, with the mstinotiTe 
directness of a master ' (of. IseioeMsf Qallery 
Gat. pref., 1907). 

In 1907, after his death, some of his work 
was shown in the winter exhibition of the 
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Royal Aoadomy, and the sale of seventy- 
sis ot his remaining works at the Leicester 
GnLlery produced about 3000?. In addition 
to the art gallerias named, those of Warring- 
ton and Lublin also possess examples of Ins 
work. In January 1875 ho married at 
the pro-oathodral, Ken.singtoii, Ellen Agnes 
Williams {d. 1009) by whom ho had five sons 
and seven daughter.s. In 1908 a civil list 
pension of 70?. was granted to his widow. 

[Private iuformatiun from hi.s daughter, Miss 
Niii.a Charles, and iroiu Jlr. John jladdoeks ; 
The Tunes, 30 Aug., o Sept. 1900; Mr. Gcorgo 
Clausen, li.A. (PreLseo to Leicester Gallery 
Catalogue, portrait as [ronLlspieoe) ; Athunieum, 
8 Sept. 1906, 16 Feb. 1907 ; Algernon Graves, 
Royal Academy Exhibitors (in which rnuch of 
Charles’s work is erroneously attributed to John 
GJiiirles) ; Ghi'istio’s Sale Cat. 30 April 1910 ; 
Royal Aoadomy Winter Exhibition Cat. 1007.] 

A. F. S. 

CHARLEY, Sir WILLlAAf THOMAS 
(1833-1904), lawyer, born at Woodbourno, 
CO. Antmn, on B March 1833, was youngest 
sou of Matthew Charley (1788-1846) of 
Einaghy House, Belfast, by his wife Mnry 
Anne, daughter of Walter Roberts of 
Collin House. He received his education at 
Elstree House School, Lee, Kent, and at 
Sb. John’s College, Oxford, whore lie matri- 
ouluted on 28 June 1806, gradtuiting B.A. 
in 1800 and proceeding Il.C.L. and L.C.L. 
by accumulation in 1868. Entering as a 
student at the Inner Temple on 3 Juno 
1807, he was calictl to the bar on 9 June 
1865. Though a fair lawyer and the editor 
of several text- books, Charley never ob- 
tained more than a. moderate practice, 
for the most part carried on in Liverpool 
and Salford. 

Charley was an active politician in 
the conservative interest all Ms life, 
and ho took a proinineut part in the 
reorganisation of the eonaervativo party 
in the metropolis and Lancashire wMoh 
accompanied the e.xtension of the francMse 
in 1867. At the general election of Dec. 
1868 he was returned as one of the 
conservative members for Salford, and 
he retained his seat in Eeb. 1874. At 
the general election, however, of April 
1880 ho was defeated, and he was an rm- 
suooessful candidate at Ipswich in 1883 
and 1885. While in. Parliament Charley 
was a constant speaker, and an out-and- 
out fiujiporter of Disraeli, taking an especial 
iuLerest hi social and ecoleaiasLical questions, 
on which latter he held strong protesiant 
views ; he was the author of some nsefol 
measures, one of which, the OfTencos 
against the Bensons Act of 1S76, was the 


forerumier of the celebrated Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885 tor the better 
protection of young women and girls. 

Charley’s election as commoji sorjeaut in 
April 1878 against a strung field of com- 
petitors occasioned, in view ol hi.s modest 
legal cpialificai ions, general surpj'i.se in the 
profession. The result was the .abolition 
in the Local Government Act uf‘ 1888 ot 
‘ the right claimed by the court of common 
council to appoint to Iho office of common 
, Serjeant,’ w'hicii was thereby vested in the 
crown (51 & 02 Viet. c. 41, s. 42). Though 
ho was kiiigiitcd uii 18 March 1880, and 
was made a Q.C. in the same year,) his 
performance of Ms official dutif‘.s was 
the cause of dis, satisfaction, and he retired 
on a liberal ptension of 1,500?. in 1802. 

Chailcy was a vigorous defender of the 
Church of England and trustee of numerous 
chui'ch KOcietie.s. His later yeans were 
largely devoted to lecturing oii ‘ the higher 
criticism,’ a subject for vvMcli his stuebea 
had imperfectly qualified him. An enthu- 
siastic volunteer from the early days of the 
movement, he commanded the 3rd volunteer 
battalion of the royal fu.silierd, tiro City i.f 
London regiment, retiring in 1 889 ivith the 
rank of honorary colonel. Ho rorlo at the 
head of Ms old regiment at the ammal 
inspection in Hyde I’avk a few vieeka before 
his death, which took place suddeMy in 
the Literary Institute at East Grinstcad, 
Sussex, on 8 July 1904. He was buried 
at East Grinstericl cemetery. 

Charley married in April 1800 Clara, 
daughter of E. G. Harbord of Kirby Pai’k, 
CliesMre ; there was no issue. 

Cliarley edited reports of cases deter- 
mined in the Supremo Court of Judica- 
ture, 1876, and was author of a treatise 
on the ‘ Real Property Acts, 1874-5 ’ (3rd 
edit. 1876); ‘The New System of Practice 
and Pleading’ (1877); ‘The Crusade 
against the Constitution, an Historical 
Vindication of the House of Lords ’ (1895) ; 
‘ Jlendiag and Endmg the House of Jjords ’ 
(1900); and ‘The Holy City, Athens, and 
Egypt' (1902). 

[Men and Women of the Time ; Foster’s 
Baronetcy ; Foster’s Men at the 13ar ; The 
Times, 9 July 1904; private information.] 

J. B. A. 

CHARTERIS, ARCHIBALD HAMIL- 
TON (1836-lOOS), biblical critic, born 
at AVamphray, Dumfriesshire, on 13 Dec. 
1835, was eldest .son of John Charteris, 
parish schoolmaster, by his wife Jean 
Hamilton. From his parish .school he 
passed to Edinburgli University, whore 
he took honours in Latin, mathematics. 
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moi'.il pliiloaophy, natui'dl philoiiophy, and 
lordc, and graduated B.A. in 1852 and 
iUA, in 1853, 

Eriteiing the Ohnroh of Fiootland uiinisti’y, 
lie uas presented in 1853 to the paadsh of 
St. (jiiivox, Ayrshire, but, in the loltowing 
year became minister of New Abbey parish 
III (.iallouay, of which James IIiiniiHoii, his 
maternal uncle, had bi'en miniider Irom 
1813 to ]8,5S. While there he "wrote the 
liiogiapliy of James Robertson (1803-1800) 
fci. e.J, founder of the eiidoivinent scheme 
of the Ohurch of Scotland (Bdiuburgh, 
1803 ; abridged as ‘ A Faithful Churchman,’ 
in ‘ Cliui'ch of Scotland (Juild Library ’ 
series, 1S97). In 1863 ho succeeded John 
C.iird [q. v. Suppl. I] as minister of Park 
Church, Glasgow, where his preaching 
and his i\Qrk among the young attracted 
attention. 

After some time .spent abroad on account 
of ill-health, he became, in 1808, professor 
of biblical criticism in Eclinbui’gh University 
aud retained the po.st till 1898. He was 
a oouservative theologian, lii.s most notable 
theological -work being ‘ Canonioity ; a Col- 
lection of Early Testiuioniea to tlio Canoni- 
cal Books of the New Testament ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1880). The book, wliioh is based on 
Kirolihofer’s ‘ Qucllensammlung,’ w'as com- 
mended by Hilgonfeid, Godet, and Professor 
Sanday. Ho also published ‘ The New' 
Testament Scriptiues : their Claims, Ilis- 
toi'y, and Authority ’ (Croall lecture, 1882), 
and ‘ The Cluirch of Christ : ite Life aud 
Work ’ (Baird leotiu'c, 1887, published 1903). 

Charteris "was mainly ro-sponsible for a 
mai'kerl revit'al of practical Clu'istian effort 
within the Church of Scotland. Ho was 
tlia founder, and from 1871 to 1894 convener, 
of the general assembly’s Cluistian life aud 
w'ork committee, whieli inaugurated many 
new forms of Christian enterprise. Under 
his guidance there were originated tho 
Young Men’s Guild and the Young Women’s 
Guild. He also revived the order of 
deaconesses, took a lead in founding at 
Edinburgh the DoaGone.ss fnstitutiou and 
Training Home, and the Dr aconeaa Hospital. 
He started (.fanuary 1879), and for many 
years edited, ‘ Life and Work,’ the monthly 
magazine of the Church of Scotland, which 
has nmv an average circulation of 120,000 
copies. He also originated aud .successfully 
promoted the scheme of ‘ Advance ’ in 
connection with the foreign missions of his 
church, and rendered conspicuou,?) service 
as vice-convener of tho general aaseirbly’s 
committee for tho abolition of patronage 
and of the endowment oomiuittce. He was 
moderator of the general assembly in 1892, , 


Charteris wn,s one of the royal chaplains 
in Scotland from 1870. Prom Edinburgh 
University he received the bon. degrees of 
D.l). (1808) and LL.I). (18DS). After some 
years of ill-hoalth he died on 24 April 
1908 at his residence in Edinburgh, and 
was biuied at IVamphray. In 1863 ho 
married Catherine Morice, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Anderson, Aberdeen; .she sur- 
vived him without i-suo. His portrait, 
painted by J. H. Lorimer, E.S.A., was 
presented to tho Church of Scotland, and 
now hangs in the offices of the cluu'oh, 
22 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

[Scotsman, 23 April 1908; Scottish Eoview 
(weekly), 30 April 1908; My Lite, by Very 
Rev. William Man, D.D., l!)li, pp. 134-5, 
214, 281, 304 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge. A biogiaphy by the Hon. and 
Rev. Arthur Goidon is in p'reiiaration.] 

W. F. a. 

CHASE, URUMMONU PERCY (1820- 
1902), la,st principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, born on 14 Sept. 1820 at Chateau 
de Saulruit, near St. Onier, was .second 
son of John Woodford Chnso of Oosgiave, 
Northamptonshire, hralriciilafing at Pem- 
broke College, O.xford on 15 Pob. 1839, ho 
became scholar of Oriel Collego on 22 May 
1830, aud was one of four who obtained 
first-class honours in ohissics in Michaolmaa 
term, 1841. Ho graduated B.A. on 25 Nov. 
1841, proceeding Ivi. A. on 14 Juno 1844 and 
B.D. in 1880, and was ordained deacon 
in 1844 and ppiiosb in 1849. Elected 
fellow of Oriel Collego on 1 April 1842, 
just when tho question of John Iloniy 
i Newman’s relation to the Anglican ohurch 
was at its aoutest phase, ho retained hia 
fellowship till hia death, sixty years after- 
wards. Ho was tutor of Oriel from 1847 to 
1849 and again frnm I860 to I860. Ho was 
senior proctor of the University in 1833, 
and printed his Latin speech on going out 
of office on 26 April 1SS4. tie wa.s a eelect 
preacher before the university in 1800, and 
wag vicar of St. Mary’.s, Oxfoid, from 1855 
to 1863 and again liom 1S76 to 1878. 

Mdien be began bk duties as college 
tutor, he took the unusual step of printing 
tho substance of hw principal course ot 
lectoes for the use of his pupils and other 
Oxford passmen. This was an edilfon, 
with translation and notes, of Aristotle’s 
‘Nicomachean EthioB’ (1847 ; 4th edit. 
1877). Tho translation has been twice 
reprinted alone, in 1890 and again in 
1906. Ho also issued ‘A Pkat Ixigio 
Book’ hi 1875, and ‘An Analysis of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to tho RomanB’ in 1380. 

In 1848 Chase became vior-prifieipal of 
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St. i\[ary Hall, Oxford, tlio principal 
being Philip Bliaa [q. v.]. In 1857 ho was 
appointed principal on Bliss’s death, and 
set himself -vigoronsly to reform tha place. 
He wnidd admit no idle or o.xtravagant 
candidate wlio was socking to migrate 
from a college. But ho welcomed diUgont 
and iiugal men, wliose poverty excluded 
tlieiu irom expenaivo colleges. The 
institution of the non-collogiate body in 
1868, and the foundation of Keblo 
College in 1870, made other and hotter 
provision in the university for poor 
undergraduates. Chase therefore advised 
the univei'.sity oomrai.ssioncrs oi 1877 
to merge, on hia death, St. Mary Hall 
in Oriel College, ■«dth which it was 
connected both locally and personally. 
This suggestion was embodied in the 
Commiasioners’ Statutes in 1881, and 
accordingly, on Chase’s death in 1902, St. 
Mary Hall ceased, after an independent 
existence of nearly six hundred years. 

Chase, between 1854 and 1881, published 
frequent pamphlets on academic questions, 
and many occasional sermons preached 
before the university. In speeches and 
pamphlets he resisted in 1854, in the 
iuteresta of poor professional men in 
country places, the abolition by the 
university commission of all local and 
other special qualifications for scholarships 
and fellowships. A don of the old school, 
courteous, gentle, and kindly, brimming 
over -with quiet fun and quaint Oxford 
anecdotes, he died at Sfc. Mary Hall on 
27 June 1902. He was buried in Holy well 
cemetery, O.xford. 

Ho married oir 28 Juno 1859 Caroline 
Northoote, who died without children in 
1904. 

[Maoleano, Pembroke College, 1897, p. 240; 
Sliadwell’s Eegistrum Oriolonsc, 1902, ii. 
438 ; The Times, 30 June 1902 ; Guardian, 
1U02, p. 964; Oxford Times, 6 July 1902; 
Appreciations by Eov. B, R. Phelps in 
Oxford Magazine, xsi. 10, and by Rev. 
R, 8 . Mylns in Oxford Times, 7 July 1902.] 

A. 0. 

CHASE, MARIAK EMMA (1844-1905), 
w'ater-colour painter, born on 18 April 1844 
at 62 Upper Charlotte Street, Eitzroy 
Square, London, -was the second of the three 
daughters of John Chase (1810-1879) by his 
second wife Georgiana Ann Hanhs. Miss 
Chase was educated at a private school at 
Ham, near Eiolnuond. Her father, a member 
of the Hew Water Colour Society (now 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours), taught her perspective and water- 
colour painting 5 Margaret Gillies [q. v.] 


gave her instruction in drarung from tlu- 
life- ; and slio enjoyed the fnendBliip and 
advice of Henry Warren, president of the 
New Water Colour vSocicty, E. H. Welmert 
[q. V.], Henry Tidey [q. v.]. and other 
artists. In early lilo she devoted a good 
deal of time to illuminafiiig, but it was as 
a painter in water-colour of flowers, fiuil, 
and still-life that she made her mark, 
by virtue of her truthlid colouring aucl 
delicate trcaimen fc. She paintedin the same 
medium inteiiors, a iow landscapes, and, 
towards the close of her life, studies of 
flower-gardens ; in her flguro subjects she 
was le.s 3 aucce,s.sful. She also occn.sionally 
worked in oil. She exhibited from 1886 to 
1905 at the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society of British Artists, the Royal 
Institute, the Dudley Gallery, tha Grosvenor 
Gallery, the International E-ihibition of 
1871 and various provincial, colonial, and 
foreign exhibitions. On 22 March 1875 
she was olooted an associate of the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours (now the 
Royal Institute), and in 1879 she became 
a full member. In 1888 the Royal Botan- 
ical Society awarded her a silver modal. 
Save fora tour abroad with her father about 
1876, Miss Chnso, who resided in later life a1; 
Brondcsbury, worked enifrely in England. 
She died from heart-failure after an opera- 
tion on 15 March 1905, and was buried in 
St. Panoros Cemetery, Fincldoy. 

At the Bethnal Green Museum is a 
water-colour drawing, ‘ Wild Flowers,’ 
by her. Miss M. 0. fctthison of Temple 
Fortune House has a oollpctiou of her 
works, as well as a pastel portrait of her as 
a child, and a miniature portrait piainted 
shortly before her death by Mias Luio 
Cliadwick. 

[Information kindly supplied by Siisa M. C. 
Matthison; E. 0. Clayton, English Female 
Artists, ii. 183-5 ; Men and Women of the 
Time, 1899 ; Graves, Dictionary of Artists ; 
Cat. Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours (with some reproductions) ; Cat. 
Water Colours, Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
W. S. Sparrow, Women Painters of I he World, 
1905, p. 130 (reproduction) ; Standard, 18 
April 1878 ; Queen, 15 Feb. 1890 (portrait) ; 
St. John’s Wood, Kilburu and Ilampsteacl 
Advertiser, 29 Aug. 1901 and 23 March 1905 
(portrait),] B. S- L. 

CHASE, WILLIAMS!. LUCIAN (1866- 
1908), lieut. -colonel, eldest sou of Cajitain 
Richard Hemy Chase of the control 
department of the war office, was born in 
St. Lucia, West Indies, on 21 Aug. 1866. He 
was educated at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhtirsl, and entered the army as sub- 
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lieutenant in the loth foot on 10 Bopt. 
lS7o, becoming lieutenant and joining 
the Bombay ttaff corps on 31 May 
187S. Ho served in the Afghan war of 
1870 to 1880, taldng pait in the de- 
fence of Kandahar. With Private James 
A^!llol■d ol tlic royal fusiiiera he showed 
frms|iicaou3 gallantry on the oeension of 
the lortie from Kandahar on 16 Aug. 1880 
ngaiii'it the village of Deh KA\aja. Chase 
and Asliford then lesoued a woimded 
aoldirr. Private Massey of the royal fusi- 
Iieii, nho had taken shelter in a blockhouse, 
and hrought him to a place of safety, 
caiiMiig liim over 200 yards under the fire i 
of the enemy. Por 1 his service botli Chase 
and Ashford were awarded the Victoria 
Cross (4 Oct. 1881) and were mentioned 
in despatohes. 

Chase .served with the Zhob Valley expe- 
dition in 1S84 as deputy a^-.-istant quarter- 
mast cr-gcneial. mid was again inontioned 
fn dcspateiies. Fcom 1 Nav. 1SS2 to 
10 Dec. 1887 he wa,s deputy a.S3istant 
adjutant-geneial, Bombay. Promoted cap- 
tain on 10 Sept. 1880, lie was appointed 
on 28 Aug. 1880 wing commander ot the 
28th Bombay native infantry (pioneers). 
He took ])art in the Lushai expeditionary 
force in 1889-00, and was again mentioned 
in despatches, receiving also the medal 
with clasp. In 1803 ho officiated as second 
in command of the regiment. Promoted 
major on 10 Sept. 1895, he served on the 
N.W. frontier in 1897-8 against the 
Mohmancls (Lmul. Gaz. 11 Jan. 1898), 
receiving the medal ivith clasp, and was 
also present in the Tirah campaign 
of 1897-S, laking part in tho capture 
ot the Sampagha Pass, in the operations 
at and around Datoi, in the action of 24 
Not. 1897, and in the operations in the 
Bara Valley, 7 to 11 Deo. 1 807 {Des-patdies, 
Land. Gat. 5 April 1898). 

On 10 Juno 1899 he became regimental | 
commandant of the 28th Bombay native | 
infantry, nith tho temporary rank of lient.- 
colonel. He Tas nominated O.B. in 1903. 
Later ho became assistant adjutant-general 
Quetta division, and was on leave when 
promoted, to command the Fyzabad brigade. 
Ho returned to Quetta, where he diS of 
brain disease on 30 June 1908. 

He was a fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and of the Royal Geographical 
Society. He married in 1901 Dorothy, 
daughter of Charles Edward Steele, district 
magistrate of Hj'derabad. 

[Kart’s and Official Army Lists; Tho Times, 
20 July 1908 ; H, B. Hanna. The Second Afghan j 
War, 1910, iii. 466.] H. M. V. 
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CHEADLE. WALTER BUTLER (1836- 
1910), physician, born at Colne on 15 Oct. 
1835, rvas son of James Cheadle, thirteenth 
wrangler at Cainbiklgc in 1831, who was 
vicar of Clnist Churcli. Guliie, Lanca.^liirc. 
His mother wa,s Eliza, daughter of John 
! Butler of Ruddiiigton, Nottinghamshire. 

I Eduoated at the grammar school oL Bmglcy, 

' Yorksluro, of which town his father became 
' vicar in 1837, ho proceeded m 1855 to 
I Cambridge as a scholar oi Couville and 
Cains College. In 1859, when a family 
bereavement prevented him from rowing 
in the university eight, he graduated B.A. 
In 1801 he took the M.B. degree, hamiig 
studied medicine both at Cambridge and 
at Rt. George’s Hospital, London. 

bi June 1S62 he started with William 
Eitzuilliam, Viscount Milton (1839-1877), to 
explore tlie then little Inwwn v, eslern parts 
ot Canada. Alter their return in 18(>4 they 
published in their joint names a sucoesa- 
ial account ol their travels ns ‘ The North- 
West Passage by Land ’ (1865), wliioh soon 
ran through eight editions. A ninth and 
last edition appeared in 1891. The book 
was. written by Cheadle, ami narrates a 
notable series ' of hardships faced -ndth 
indomitable courage in muuntainous and 
rmtraoked country. Tho expedition con- 
ducted by Sir Sandfoi-d Flemwg hi 1893 
through the Rooky mountaiirs to plan the 
Canadian Paoiflo raihray was guided 
l.argoly by the track of Cheadle and 
hia companion (cf. SAKnroED ELiiinNft, 
Ocean to Ocean, p. 261). 

In 1866 he pi'occoded M.A. and M.D. at 
Cambridge, and, becoming a member of tho 
Royal College of Rhy&icians in 1806, was 
elected a fellow in 1870 j he was subse- 
quently counci[Ior(1889-9i), censor (1892-3) 
aird senior censor in 1893 j he acteri as 
examiner in mediome in the college (1886-S). 
He delivered in 1900 the Lumleian lectures 
before the college ‘On oome Oin'hose.s of 
the Liver.’ Meanwhile elected pihysiciari to 
the Western Gener.al Dispensary in 1866, 
and assistant physician to St, Mary’s 
Hospital in 1867, ho was dean of the medical 
school of the hospit.al (1869-7S). He held 
this last post at a critical period of the 
school's existence, brrt under his guidanoe 
the school more than doubled the number 
of its students. He became physician to 
ra-patients in 1886, atrd remamed. on the 
active staff until 1904, whan he was 
appointed honorary consulting phyBieian. 
For sixteen years of Ws comreotion with 
the hospital he acted as dennatologist. 
He also acted as lecturer on materia 
medica and therapeuiios for live years, 
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on paihology for ten years, ou medicine 
jointly ivitli Sir William Broadbont 
[q. V. vSuppl. U’j and Dr. David Bridge Lees 
for ten years, and on clinical medicine for 
twelve years. Dor St. Mary’s medical 
school he did inuoli good soivico, helping 
to toniid Bcholarsliips and encouraging I lie 
athletic clubs. In 1898 ho gave over 1000/. 
to cudoiv a Clicadlo prize (value 20/.) and a 
gold medal for an ess.iy on ciinical medicine. 
As a teacher lie was best at the bedside with 
senior students and qualified men. In treat- 
ment ho relied ou o.\jK‘riGiieo and intuition, 
ami while alway.s careful to case his patients 
in tlieir .sufleiiug, imt faith in nature and 
tune as healing agents. In 1809 ho had 
also been appointed assistant physician 
to the Ho.spital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, where hia active work on the 
stall terminated in 1892, w'hon lie became 
honorary consulting physician. During hia 
Iw'onty-lhi'oo yoais’ service at the Chiklien’s 
Hospital he endowed the ‘Cheadle’ cotin 
memory of his firat wile. It wa.s among 
children that liis private pmctieo mainly 
lay, and his chief wi'iting.s dealt with 
ohildroii’s health and ailments. 

Cheadlc was the first (1877) to define the 
nature of a then mysterious disease in 
cliildliood oharaclei'isud by pain and tendor- 
nuBs of the linib.s, ha.'inorrhage.s, and swell- 
ing of the gums. He asoiibed tlie di.soase 
to artificial foods that possessed no anti- 
scorbutic properties, giving it the name of 
‘infantile scurvy.’ The, pathology of the 
disease ivas aftonrards worked out by 
Sir Thomas Barlow {Lancet, 1878, ii.). A 
valuable series of lectures on the proper- 
way to feed infants, in the post-graduate 
course at St. Mary’.s Hospital and at the 
Ho.spital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
iStreet, were published under tire title ‘On 
the Principles and Exact Conditions to bo 
observed in the Artificial Deeding of In- 
fanta ; the Properties of Artificial Doods ; 
and the Diseases which arise from Faults 
of Diet in Early Life’ (1889; 6th 
edit,, od. by Dr. F. J. Poynton, 1902). 
Cheadlo also published ‘ The Various 
Maiufe.station8 of the Blleumatio State as 
exemplified in Childhood and Early Life ’ 
(1889). It contained the Harveian lectures 
delivored before the Medical Society in 
1888. Cheadle maintained that the true 
type oE acute rheumatism is that which 
occurs with manifold and serious symptoms 
and complications in childhood, and, not 
the less severe affection of adult Ufe. 

A radical in politics, Cheadle was one of 
the early supporters in face of much pro- 
fessional opposition of the claims of nieciical 


women, and wa.s one ot the, first to lecture 
I at the London School of Medieino for 
I Women. He vi, sited Canada with the 
British Afe.socialion in 188-1, and coiifj'acted 
dyseiilory uliicli permanently injured his 
health. Ho died oir 25 Marcli 1910 at 10 
Por-tman Square, Loudon, and rvas buried 
in Ocldynge cemetery. Rasthouriie. 

He was married twice: (1) on ,81 Jan. 
1866, to Anne, yamnge.sfc daughter ol 
'William Murgatroyd ol Bankfield, near 
Bingley, Yorkshire ; and (2) on 4 Aug. 
1892, to Emily, daughter of Kols'i't Mausd, 
of Rolhhury, Northumberland, inspector 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee ln.stitute for 
Nur.ses. Both ^^dvos prodeoea.sed him. 
Four sons by Iris fb&t wife .survive liim. 

Tall and of heavy build, ho was dignified 
and reserved in manner, but won the 
oonlidenoe of his many clrild patients. A 
portrait painted by George Henry, R.S.A., 
presentod to Clie.adlo on Ms retiring from 
the active stall of St. Mary’s Hospital, now 
hang.s in the library of St. Mary’s Ho-sj-iital 
Medical School, to rvhicsli it was bequeathed. 
There is also n portrait nn china in tiro 
posso.ssion of Choadle’s sou Walter. 

[Information from Mr. Walter AV. Clieadle ; 
Lancet, 2 April 1910 (porlrait) ; Brit. 'Med. 
Jourtral, 9 April fOlO ; St. Mary’s Ho.=ip, Gaz., 
Dec. 1904 (portrait) and Feb. 1907.) 

E, M. B. 

CHEBTHAM, SAMUEL (1827-1908), 
archdeacon of Rochester, rvas tlie son, by 
Emma Blary Woolslon his rvife, of Samuel 
Cheetham, farmer, of Ilainbleton, Rutland, 
where ho was bom on 3 Blaroh 1827. Edu- 
cated at the neighboiu'ing grammar school 
of Oakham, he matriculated at Chri.<jt’s 
College, Cambi'idge. in 1846. Ho graduated 
B.A. in 1860, being a senior optime and 
eighth in the first cl ass of the classical tripos, 
and was elected to a fellowship at hU college. 
He proceeded M. A. in 1853 and D.D. in 1880. 
Meanwhile in 1851 ho beoatne vice-principal 
of the Collegiate Institute, Liverpool, and, 
being ordained deacon in 1851 and priest 
in 1862, was licensed to the curacy of St. 
Mary, EdgohiU. In 1853 he returned to 
Cambridge to serve as tutor of Christ’s 
College till 1858. He was curate of Hitohin, 
Hertfordshire (1858-61), and was vice- 
prineipal of the Theological College at 
Chichester (1861-3), at the same time acting 
as curate of St. Bartholomew’s. In 1863 
he w-as appointed professor of pastoral 
theology at King’s College, London, 
where for nineteen years he did excellent 
work. 

dieetham was a.ssooiatod with Sir William 
Smith tq. v.] as editor of the ‘ Dictionary 
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of Clii'i'^tiaii i^ntiquities ’ (vnl i, 187 j; 
to], li. 1880). doinf? prarliGally aJl) the 
etlitoiial woik after tlie loiter 0 was passed, 
ljf‘-.iclc3 wilting many of the articles, and 
t)el raying an esoeptional combination of 
lalioriniis erudition and bound judgment. 
Ill 186G, on Ill's marriage, hia lellowsliip 
Ifined, but lie added to his professorship 
(he post of oliaplain to Didii-ioli College, 
iihich ho held till 188 1, His work at 
Dulwich brought him into touch with the 
.south London diooeso of Rochc.ster, 
and led to his appointment by Bishop 
TJiorold as eiamining chaplain and 
honorary canon of Boclieater in 1878. In 
the next year lie was made archdeacon of 
Soiitliii ark, and the lest ol liis life ivaa largely 
filled nitli diocesan actiTitie.s in south 
London. He was tvansfeircd m 1888 as 
archdeacon Iiom SouHiwaik to Rochester, 
and lias made a canon residentiary of 
Eoohe.slcr in 1883. He lemiiiiicd examin- 
f ttg ^ chaplain to the bishop of Rochester 
until 1897, Ho was Hulsean lecturer at 
Cambridge for 189fi-7, and publi.slied his 
lectures, ‘The Mystcrios, Pagan and 
Christian ’ (1897). C'heefham, who waH 
elected jF.S.A. in 1890, deroted ail his 
lei.aure to work on church history. He 
completed the sketch of Chui'ch history 
udiioli Charles Hardw-iok [q. v.], archdeacon 
of Ely, in 1859 left unfinished at Iiis death. 
In 1894 Cheetham published ‘A History 
of the Christian Church during the Eirsfc 
Six Centuries,’ and in the year before lus 
death ‘ A History of the Christian Clmroh 
since the Reformation,’ These volumes 
are introductory or supplemental io Hard- 
wick’s work, and with it ‘ form a complete 
history of the Christian ohiu'oh on a small 
scale . . , written with constant reference 
to original aiitliorities.’ 

He died without issue at Rochester on 
19 July 1908, and is buried in the cathedral. 
He wfl.s tu'icc married: (1) in 1866 to 
Hannah, daughter of Erederick Hawldna, 
M.B., who died in 1876; and (2) in 1896 
to Ada Mary, eldest daughter of R. Barker 
Booth of Biokley, who survives him. A 
portrait painted by H. W. Pieker&gill was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1872. 

In addition to works already mentioned, 
he published occasional sennona ; articles 
in the ‘ Quarterly ’ .and ' Contemporary ’ 
reviews; ‘An Essay oh John Pearson’ in 
‘ Masters in English Theology,’ edited by 
Alfred .Barry (1877) ; and ‘A Sketch of 
Mediceval Church History ’ [1899). 

[The 'rimes, 20 July 1908 ; How SchafP- 
Ilerzog Enoyoloixcdia of Religious Know- 
ledge, vol. iii. ; Atlien{sjum, 26 July and 
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7 Jfov. 190S; Spectator, 3 April 1909; 
Guardi.m, U) Feb. 1000; Ciockfoid’e ClBuoal 
Directory.] p„ j>, 

CHELMSFORD, bccond T3.xeo;>'. [Seo 
TnissiGEB, Feedubiok ATJGirsau.s (1827- 
1905).] 

OHEYLESMORE, second BiuoiT, f.Soe 
Eatok', WiLiA-iiit UnuiTON (1S43-1902),J 
CHILD, THCMAS (1830— 190G). minister 
of tho ‘ now church,’ son ol John Child, 
lipokle-comb maker, and his wife Oraec 
M‘Kay, was bom at Arl^roath on 10 Dec. 
1839, and Irroiight up in connection with 
tho Preo Church of Scotland. Ho was put 
under a relative at Darlington to learn 
tanning, but ran away. After serving 
apprenticeship to a chemist he was, onn 
ployed by manufacturing rhomist.s at 
Homcastlo; hero, as there was no pres- 
byterian congregation, he joined tho con- 
gregational body and, with a view to ita 
ministry, .studied at Airedale Oolloge 
(1862-7). As a. congregational minister 
ho sotllecl .successively at Castleford, West 
Riding (1867-8), and Sittingbournc, Kent 
(1870). His perusal of the ‘ Appeal ’ by 
Kamuol Noblo [q. v.] led him io accept 
tho doctrines of J.Oinaniiel Swedenborg. As 
a preacher in connection xvith the ' now 
church,’ ho officiated at RewcasHe-on-Tyiie 
(1872). removing to Lowestoft (1874) and 
to Bath (1876), where he was ordained on 
16 ^Oct. 1878. In March 1886 he became 
assistant at the chapel in Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Kerrsington, to Jonathan Bayleqk 
who died on 12 May following, when 
Child beoama hi.s successor. Ho died on 
23 March 1906. Ho married in October 
1870 Louisa Iladkinson. 

Child’s WTitingg in support ol ‘new 
cliurch prinoiple.s, for the publication of 
which Sir Isaac Pitman [q. v. Suppil, Jj was 
rraponsible, enjoyed corrsidorablo vogue, lira 
chief work was ‘ Root Principles in Rational 
and Spiritual Things’ (1906; Sad edit. 1907), 
a reasoned reply to Haeckel’s 'Riddle 
of the TJtii verse,’ wMoh w'aa commended 
by Dr. A. R. Wallace. Ho also wrote : 

1. ‘ Are New Chiirohmerr CliristianB ? ’ 
1882. 2. ‘Tho Key of Life,’ 1887 

(sermons at Kensington, with forms of 
prayer), 3. ‘ Is there an Urrscen World ! ’ 
1888-9. 4. ‘ The Ohuroh and iSoicace,’ 1892, 

5, ‘ThoGlorifioatlon of tho Lord’s Humanity, ' 
IDM; leotui-es delivered in lS94,^rith biogi'a- 
phioal sketch by WiUiam Alfred Prealand and 
James Speira, and portrait (posthumous). 

6. ‘The Bible; its Rational Principle of 
Interpretation,’ 1907 {posthumous). 

[Presland and Speirs, hiogi'aphical skefceli, 
1900-) A, G. 
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CHIiYSTAL, GEORGE (1861-1911), 
malhematiciaii, born at Mil! of Kingoodie 
in the parish of Bourtio near Old Moltlrum, 
Aborclpenshiro, on 8 March 1851, was the son 
of TVilhani Chrystal, first a grain merchant 
and afteiwaicls a farmer and landed proprie- 
tor, by his wife Margaret, daughter of James 
Burr of Mains of Glack, Aberdeenshh'e. 
After education at Aberdeen grammar 
school and university (1867) ho proceeded 
in 1872 to Peterhouse, Cambridge. There 
he won the memher’s prize for an Englisli 
essay in 1873, and graduated B.A. in 1875 
as f-cennd wrangler and Smitir’a prize- 
man, [irocceding M.A. in 1878. lie was 
eleotcfl to a fellowsliip of Corpus Christi 
College in 1876, and wa-s appointed a 
leoturer tiiere; in later life he was made 
an honorary fellow. While an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, Chrystal not only 
read mathematics hut studied experimental 
pliyaics under Prof. Clerk-Maxwell [q. v.], 
a.c.d ewgagecl in. a, 

aorios of investigation.^ for verifying ‘Ohm’s 
law ’ rc.spooting tlie relation between the 
current and the eleotromotivo force in a 
wire. To the report of these experiments 
which Clerk Maxwell presented to the 
British Association at Glasgow in 1876 
Chrystal added a brief account of airother 
series of experiments which he had under- 
taken on the deflection of a galvanometer 
(published in Philos. Mag. 1876; of. Camp- 
bell and Gae^tett, Life of J. O. Maxwell, 
18S2, p. 365). 

In 1877 Chrystal left Cambridge to become 
professor of matliomatios at St. Andrews 
university, and two j'ears lator he was 
elected to the chair of mathematics at 
Edinburgh (Nov. 1879). There he greatly 
stimulated interest in mathematics in 
the university tlirough the ole,arness and 
conciseness of his expositions of mathema- 
tioal theory. At the same time he actively 
interested himself in the general academic 
organisation. Elected dean of the faculty 
of arts in 1891, lie rendered valuable 
service in reorganising the arts oumoulum. 
He was also first chairman of the provincial 
eommittoQ for the training of teachers, and 
for many years served on a oommitleo 
appointed by tlie war office to advise the 
army council on the education of officers. 
In addition to his professorial duties, 
Chrystal pursued experinientiil researches 
which he had begun at Cambridge, 
worlring in the laboratory of his coEeague, 
Poter Guthrie Tait [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and he took an active part in the afiairs 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He was elected a fellow of the sooiety in 


1880 and bpoame vico-piesident in 1887, at 
the early age of thirty-six. Ho served in 
this capacity for two terms of six years, and 
in 1901, on Professor Tait’a death, he was 
chosen general secretary. He was largely in- 
strumental in the movement which led to 
the Iranster of the sooiety’.s promises from 
the Mound to George Street. To the society’s 
‘Transactions’ (xxix. GO!) seq.) he con- 
tiibuted in 1880 Ihc result of his inquirie.s 
into the differential telephone, tor winch 
he was aivarded the society’s Keith piize. 
Photography was another of Cliiystal’s 
interests, and his photographic studies 
produced an account of the jirojiertics of 
lenses and doublets {Tmna. Edin. Math. 
8oe. 1895, vol. xiv.). 

Dining his later years ho was engaged 
in investigating theories on the osoillations 
in lakes, and invented instniments and 
obtained results winch shed a now light 
on the wdrolc .sot of phenomena. These are 
embodied, vu his. ijVW,v,n;si ‘ Ov. five Hydver 
dyuaniioa! Theory of Seiolies,’ with a biblio- 
graphical sketch (Trans. Hoy. Boc. Edin. 
1905, xli. 599 seq . ; ct, Proo. Jtoy. Boc, 
Edin. XXV. 328 and 037) ; ‘ Calonlatioii of 
the Periods and Nodes of Lochs Earn and 
Treig, from the Bathymotrlo Data of the 
Scottish Lake Survey ’ (Trans, xli. 823 
seq. ; ‘ An Investigation of the Seiche.s 
of Loch Earn’ (ibid. xlv. 362 seq.. 
1907-8); and ‘Seiches and other Oscilla- 
tions of Lake Surfaces, observed by the 
Scottish Lake Survey ’ (in Bathymetrical 
Burvey of ihc Booiiish Freshiuaier Lochs, 
edit, by Murray and Pidlar, Edinburgh, 
1910, i. 29 soq.). Eor tliese researches he 
was awarded a royal medal by the Royal 
Society of London in 1011. Ho read a 
paper on the subject before the Royal 
Institution in London on 17 May 1907. 
He was made hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen 
University in March 1887 and of Glasgow' 
in Oct. 1911. 

Chrystal %vTote many articles for the 9lh 
edition of the ‘ Encycloprodia Britannica,’ 
the chief being tboso on ‘ Electricity ’ and 
‘Magnetism’ (1883), which oompre.ss into a 
small compass a very complete aocomrt of 
those scionoe.s at that date. Ilia ‘ Algebra, 
an Elemontary Textbook for the Higher 
Classes of (Secondary Schools ’ (Edinburgh, 
2 pts. 1886-9), became a standard book, and 
was notable for the lucidity of its reasoning. 
The first part reached a fifth edition in 
1904, and a second edition of part ii. was 
published in 1900. .He also published 
‘Introduction to .Algebra’ (1898 ; 3rd edit. 
1902) and ‘ Non-EucHdean Geometry ’ (in 
Proc. May. Boc, Edin. 1880). 
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Chi-ystal died on 3 ISll at Ms 

resideiioo, 5 Bolgrave Crescent, Ertinbnrgli, 
and was buried at Foveran, Aljordeon&liire. 
He niairied on 28 June 1879 Margaret 
Anne {d. 22 Sept. 1903), daughter of 
William Balfour, and left surviving issue 
loui- sons and two daughters. 

[The Timts, and Scotsman, i Nov. 1911 ; 
Nfltiirc, 9 Nor. 1911 ; pm-fito information.] 

B. J. 0. 

CLAN WILLI AAI, fourth Babi, of. 
[>Seo Meadb, IliauARD James (1832-1907).] 

GLAHK, JOHN WILLIS (1833-1010), 
man of .seionoe and archinologiat, born at 
Cambridge on 2-1 June 1833, was only cliild 
of Or. MJlliani Clark [q. v.], professor of 
anatomy at Cambridge, and of Mary Willis, 
sister of llobert Willia [q. v.], Jacksonian 
profe.sjor. 

In 1817 he entered Eloii as an oppidan. 
His tutor va-s William Johnson (afterwards 
Cory) [q. v. iSuppl. I]. In 1852 lio entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of wliioh he he- 
oamo a scholar in April ] 863, and a feUow 
in October 1853, having graduated B.A. 
in 1866 as thirteenth in the first class 
of the olaasioal tripos. Diuing parts of 
the years J 860-1 he acted as tutor 
to Yiscount Milton, oldest son of Earl 
Fitz-u'illiam, at Wentworth ; but a con- 
siderable portion of his leisure in those 
and in the following years was spent in 
foreign travel. Thus, the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland were visited in 1860, Italy and 
Germany in 1801 and 1864 rospeolivoly, 
Norway and Denmark in 1866. Aecomrts 
of some of thc.so expeditions wore among 
Clark’s earliest publiaation.s. Wliilo residing 
at Cambridge he assisted his father in 
the w'ork of his professonship. Dr. Clark 
re.signed that post in 1865, and in 1866 Ms 
son was appointed superintendent of the 
museum of zoology and seorobiry to tho 
museums and lecture rooms sjiidicate. 
These posts ho retained until his election as 
registrary in 1891. His energy and excep- 
tional talent for methodical arrangement 
and organisation enabled Mm to effect 
great improvements in tho classifloation and 
osMbition of tho specimens in the nrusoum, 
as well as to increase the collections. He 
contributed a good many papers to soientifio 
journals, principally on the marine mam- 
malia, and it seemed likely at tMs time 
that natural science would become the 
main subject of Ms studies. TMs, how- 
ever, was not to be the ease. In 1876 
Professor Willis died, and bequeathed to 
Clark the unfinished manuscript ol Ms 
' ArcMtoctural History of the University 
and Colleges of Cambridge,’ The oompla- 
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tion of tM.s monumental w'ork entailed a vast 
amount of research among college records 
and a close study of existing buildings. 
A veiy large proportion of the book was 
rewritten, and all Willi.s’s oonolusioiis 
verified. TIio bonk finally appeared in 
four volumes in 1886, and must I'ank aa 
Clark’s most considerable aobievement. 
In addition to tho liistmy of the Cambridge 
bnilding.s, it inclnde.s an architectural 
history of Eton Oollogo, and also a number 
of essays on the constituent parts of a 
college — ohapel, hall, library, &o., and an 
admirable sorie.s of plan.s, shoudng tho 
development of each collegiate site, 

A part of 1874 was spent in an 
e.vpedition to Algiers. In 1877-80 Clark 
acted as deputy for Dr. H. R. Luard, 
registrary of tho university ; in 1887 be 
was a candidate for the Di.3noy professor- 
ship of arehmology, and in 1889 for tho post 
of university librarian. He was elected 
E.S.A. on 20 May 1887. Ta mi, at tho 
death of Luard, lie ivas oho, sen registra.ry, 
and continued in the olTioo until a few days 
before Ms death. The work of tMs post 
was in many ways congenial ; it brought 
Clark into contact with the whole personnd 
of the univonsity, and it gave Mm a voice 
in tho avrangoment of ceiemoniea and 
•functions,’ wbioli n.ppoalod to Ms instinct 
for stago-mnnagomont. Much was also 
required of him in tho way of codifying 
university regulations and investigation 
of records. Of tho iiiunorous publications 
issued by Clark as registrary tho most 
important is probably an edition of tho 
‘University Endowments,’ wMob appeared 
ill 1904. 

During these j’ears Olarii: was one of the 
best-lmown per-sonalitios in Camhi'idge, 
alike in Ms private and in Ms publio 
capacity. In uiiivorsity politics he was a 
liberal, and a fiery supporter of every 
cause wMch ho took up. His quickness ol 
temper and freedom of expression involved 
Mm in many somewhat acute personal 
controversies ; but the geniality ivMcb w'as 
his loading oharacteristic .seldom allowed 
a quarrel to develop into an enmity. No 
university institution bonofitod more largely 
by Ms efforts than the library. For many 
years ho wa,s an aofive member of tlio 
synMoata wMch governed it ; in 1905 he 
initiated a movement for procuring further 
endowment for itj and the appeal which 
he then first issued has resulted in con- 
tributions to tho value of over 20,0001. 

Clark’s relations with the younger mem- 
bers of the univorsity were always of the 
happiest. He wholly ignored, and did 
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much to bnsiik down, any baniois estab- 
liabecl by imivorsity convention bot-vvcen 
dona and undergraduates, and be bad a 
gcniuR lor making friends of his jiuiiors. In 
ono branch of imdcrgraduato activities — 
the dramalio — ho was specially helpful. 
Ill 1861 he became an honorary moinbev of 
the Amateur Dramatic Club (A.D.C.) ; 
for inanjr years ho acted as ils treasniTT, 
and was finally elected xiorpoinal vice- 
president of it. lie also took a large p.irt 
in tho production of Greek play.s at Cani- 
bridgp from theh- inception in 1882. Always 
an enthusiastic sUicicnt of English and 
Eroncli drama, he hardl.y allowed ,n year to 
pass uilhont paying a visit to the Paris 
thralrea. He wa.s tho author of some 
dramatio adaptations, and in earlier years 
of a con.siderable mass of tlioatrical critiques. 

The bulk of his puhli.shed work, however, 
nattu'ally centred round Oamhridgo, whore 
his whole life was passed. Beside.s tho 
‘ Architectural History ’ (cited above) and 
‘ Gambridgo ; Brief Historical and Descrip- 
tho Notes’ (illnatratod. 1880; re-issiics, 
1890 and 1008), he jn-odiiced a very largo 
number of less considerable books and 
papers dealing with all .sidi's of Gambridgo 
life. Many of these will be found in tlio 
‘ Transaotioiia’ of the Gambridgo Antiquarian 
Society. Of his contributions to Gambridgo 
biography this Diotioiiary inoludos many ; 
others ■waxa oolleotecl from various journals 
and ropublished in 1900 ; but the most 
important is the ‘ Life of Professor Sedg- 
wick,’ wTitten in collaboration with Pro- ' 
fossor T. McKcimy Hughes (2 vols. 1890). ' 

Closely connected with Cambridge liistory ] 
were the tiWO volumes of Barnwell Priory , 
documents wliioh Clark issued in 1897 and 
1907 under the titles respectively of ‘ The 
Observaucc.s in ixso at the Augustiniau 
Priory of >S. Giles and vS. Andrew ’ and 
‘ Libor Memorandorum Eoolesio do Bern- 
welle.’ His excellent monograph on the 
externals of ancient libraries {‘ Tho Cajo of 
Books ’), which fli-st a]ipeared in 1901 (2iid 
edit. 1902), grew directly out of tho essay 
on college libraries wliiob is appended to 
the ‘ Architectural History.’ A ‘ Concise 
Guide to Cambridge ’ (1898 ; 4th edit. 
1910), an edition of Loggan’s seventeentb- 
oentuiy engravings of the colleges (‘ Oanta- 
brigia Illustrata,’ 190.5), and ' Old Erienda 
at Cambridge and Elsewhere’ (1900), an 
unfinished series of rominisconcBS of social 
life at Cambridge, xvore among the more 
noteworthy writings of his later years. 

Tho variety of his interests ia strikingly 
exemplified in a ‘Eostaohrift ’ (‘PaseiouluB 
Joaniii Willis Clark dioaUis ’) presented to 
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liim bj^ a number of friend.s on his aevonly. 
Bixlb birthday (Juno 1900). To this 
voluiuo a bibliography of ' hia publishecl 
work is appended. 

La 1873 Clark married Erancos Matilda, 
daiiglitcr of Sir Androrr Buolranan, G.O.B. 
fq. v.], by whom ho had two aona. The 
death of his wife in Deooinbor 1908 inflicted 
a shock ii'om whicli he never recovered ; 
druing considcrjiblo portions of tlio years 
1909 and 1910 ho was away from Cam- 
bridge, or pro.sfi'ated by illness. In 
1009 be resigned tho anditorship of 
Trinity College, whioh lie had held for 
twenty-seven years ; on 1 Oot. 1910 ho 
gave up the post of regiatrary, and on 10 
Oct. lie died at Iris home, Scroope House, 
in Cambridge. Ho was buried in the Mill 
Road cemetery. 

Ho bequeathed his valuable collootions of 
Cambridge books and pamphlets to the 
univer.sity library. 

A portrait by C. M. Newton is in possession 
of the Amatorn’ .Uramatio Club. 

(Povsona! knowledge ; information derived 
from Ilia nrolher’s diai'ios ; bibliography ap- 
pended to * Pascicnhis Joanni Willis Clark 
dic.alu8,’ 1900.] M. R. J, 

CLARKE, Silt ANDREW (1824-1902), 
lieutenant-general, colonel commandant 
royal engineer's, and colonial official, born 
at iSouthaea on 27 July 1824, was 
eldest son of Lieutonant-colonel Andrew 
Clarke, K.H. (1703-1847), 4Cth South 
Dcvonsliiro regiment, governor of Western 
Australia, by his wife Eranocs, widow of 
the Rev. Edward Jackson, and daughter 
of Philip Lardner of Devonshire. Young 
Clarke was eduoatod at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, at Portora School, Enniskillen, 
arrd at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. He left Woohvich at the head 
of his batch and was commiasiorred as 
second lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
19 Juno 1844. 

After professional instruction at Ghat- 
banr, he was employed at Eermoy during 
tire worst period of the Irish famine. 
Promoted lieutenant on 1 April 1846, he 
was despatched at his own wish to Van 
Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, next year. 
Making fast friends on the "way out with 
the newly appointed governor, Sir William 
Heniaon [q. v.], who travelled in the same 
ship, Clarke spent a year and a half in 
pioneering work in the colony with the aid 
of oonviot labour. Clarke was transferred 
to New Zealand in September 1848, to help 
in making the road from Keri-.Keri to 
Okaihou. He was also sent on a mission 
to the Maori ohiefa at Hekt and the Bay of 
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Islands flitli .a view to roconciling them 
to British I'ule, and on his advice the 
proposed Church of England (Canterbury) 
setthniicnt, which was at first designed for 
the Bay of Islands, w'aa formed instead 
at Port Cooper on Jliddle Island, where 
natives wero fewer. At Ihe end of Angtiat 
Clarke returned to Van Diemen’s Land to 
bconme private secretary to Sir William 
Denison, the governor. In 1851 he took 
Ilia seat on the new legislative council, and 
was put in charge of some government 
nicasure.9. 

In May 13S3 Clarke moved to Melbourne 
to become surveyor-general of Victoria, 
with a seat on the legislative council. 
Promoted second captain on 17 Eeh. 1854, 
he drafted the bill for a new constitution 
f(jr the colony, on a representative basis. 
This was carried in the council early in 
1834. At the same time he took a promi- 
nent part in organising the Melbourne 
Exliibitiou of 1834, anct in founding the 
Royal Philubophioal Society of Victoria, 
of which ho \ra.s the fii'.st president. In the 
autumn ho carried a useful biU (known 
as Clarke’s Act) to enable the inhabitants of 
any locality, not les.s than a hundred in 
number and not spread over a greater area 
than thirty-six sipuare miles, to institute 
automatically a municipality for their 
district with full municipal powers. The 
new constitution for Victoria, which was 
proclaimed in November 1855, relieved 
Clarke of his appoinimenta on the old terms 
and provided him with a pension of 8001. 
a year in case he returned to Europe. 
Remaining in the colony, Clarke stood 
and was returned for the constituency of 
Houth Melbourne, and entered the cabinet 
of Mr. Haines as surveyor-general and com- 
missioner of lands. In these capacities 
he was associated with the inauguration of 
railways in the colony, starting with 185 
miles of trunk road in 1867. It was soon 
arranged that Clarke as head of the land 
department, 'with Captain Charles Pasley 
[q. X'.], the ohief of the public works depart- 
ment, should become pennauent heads of 
their departments, retiring from the cabinet, 
but retaining fchoir parliamentairy seats. 
In the session 1837-8 Clarke, always a strong 
radical, urged universal sullrage in opposi- 
tion to the premier, and defeated the 
government. Being refused a dissolution, 
he declined the governor’s invitation to 
form a new administration. 

After promotion to first captain on 
19 March 1857, Clarks decided to return 
to England for military duty. In January 
1859 he was accordingly appointed to the 


command of the royal engineers at Col- 
chestor. While there he gavo the war 
office and the government valuable advice 
on coloni.al mattens. In 1862 he was 
transferred to the Biriiiingham command. 
Towards the end of 1863 he xvas sent with 
the local rank of major to the Gold Coast of 
Africa, xvherc a stale of war existed xvith the 
King of Ashanti Ha gavo v.ii'ied assist- 
aiicc, acting tempovai-ily as chief justice. 
At Lagos, where he sufforod seriously from 
fever, he wrote a valuable report o!i the Gold 
Coast, His iufomation proved useful ten 
years later to ,Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Ashanti 
punitive expedition, the despatch of wliiob 
he strongly deprecated. 

After serving in London temporarily 
in 1804 ns agent-general of Victoria 
in place of his former colleague in the 
Victorian government, Hugh 0, E. Childers 
[q. V. Suppl. I], who now became a 
lord of the admiralty, Clarke wa.s marie in 
August director of engineering works at 
the admiralty. Ho was reai^pointed for a 
second term of five years in 1860, when he 
was awarded the O.B. (civil). In this post, 
ho thoroughly proved his effioionoy. To 
meet the needs of the new ironclad fleet 
and the rapid iuorcas© in the size of battle- 
ships, he devised large extensions to the 
docics at Chatham and Portsmouth, and 
new docks at Queenstown, Koyham, Malta, 
and Bermuda, at a cost of many millions 
■sterling. 

In January 1870 he and the hydrographer 
of the navy, Captain G. H. Evans, oliioially 
visited the new Suez Canal and reported 
that the carrying capacity of the canal 
only excluded large ironclads and trans- 
ports, which with increa.sed xvidth of 
waterway could readily pa.ss through. 
Clarke recommended the purchase of the 
canal by an English company to ho formed 
for the purpose. Promoted regimental lieut.- 
colonel on 6 July 1867, and full colonel in the 
army on 6 July 1872, ho xvas created a 
K.aM.G. in April 1873. 

On leaving the admu'alty Clarke became 
governor of tho Straits Sottlemenia. He 
ari'ived at Singapore on 4 Nov. 1873, and 
during his eighteen months’ stay there 
put down piracy, xriiich was rampant on his 
arrival, made settlements with the native 
states by which British resident^ were 
appointed to advise the rajahs and sultana, 
placed the secret Chinese sooiatie.s under 
effective control, cultivated tlie friendship 
of hia neighbour the Mahai'aja of Johore, 
and visited Ohululonkorn, Bie King of 
Siam, at hia request. His policy made for 
peace and laid the foundation of the present 
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prosperity and security of the ^rholo 
peninsula. 

Oil 4 June 1875 Clarks avriTecl in India, 
haTiiif; been appointed member of the 
connoil and head of the public ivorks 
department for the piirposo of constructing 
productive public ivorks, such as railways 
and irrigation. Paiuine, frontier wars, 
and depreciation of .silver left no money 
to spend on public iiorb.s, and G'larko found 
little scope for his special irork during hi.s 
five years in India. But he was of sorvdcc 
in other directions. On ihe occasion of the 
durbar at Delhi for the. jiroelaiiiation of 
Queen ibetoria a.s Einpicss of India on 
1 Jan. 1877, when ho was made C.I.E., he 
in a long letter to Montagu Corry (aflcr- 
w'ards Lord Rowton) sagaciously suggested 
Ibe creation of an imperial senate for India 
on which the princes and chiefs shonld sit 
as well as the great officers of the paramount 
power. In the same year ho sucoeedod in 
establiBhing the useful Indian Defence 
Committee. 

During the subsequent invasion of 
Afghanistan he did hia best to assist the 
military commandera in the field, altlioiigh 
Ilia urgent advocacy of the immediate 
construction of frontier railroads led to 
friction ’ivitU the viceroy (Lord Lyttou). 
Ill February 1880 Sir Andrew went home 
on short leave of ahsonce, and was wvecked 
off Otranto with great peril in the 1’. & 0. 
steamer Travancore, sailing from Alexan- 
dria. He travelled back to India with 
the newly appointed liberal viceroy, the 
marquis of Ripon, so as to advise him 
on current Indian affairs; but his term of 
office expired soon after they reached 
Simla, and he was in England again at the 
end of July. 

In June 1882, after serving a year as 
commandant of the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham, Clarke was ap- 
pointed by "Rlr. Childers, then secretary of 
■state for war, to be inspector-general of 
fortifications. Being only a colonel, he was 
given the temporary ranli of major-general. 
The ]3oiiding Egyptian campaign at onco 
occupied him. He organised a railway 
corps, show'iiig admirable discretion in the 
choice of men [sec Wallace, William 
Aethttb Jajees, Snppl . II], For the general 
work of his oflioo he scoured both 
naval and. artillery advisers, and wel- 
eouicid every proposal of promise. He 
took up warmly the Brennan tor- 
pedo, the dirigible balloon, and even 
the submarine boat, wMch at that time 
found no support at the admiralty. 
To the defences of coaling stations and 
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commercial harbours, wliicJi bad been lom/ 
deferred, he paid close atlenlion, and he also 
found time to advi.se the government on 
many other que&lionfj. He .sat on Lord 
Granville’s couiiuittee, which recommended 
the ponnanont neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal and on a visit to Egypt on busiiiep.s 
of military buildings at the cud of 1882 
he, after rc-cxauiining the canal, .strongly 
advocated its widening in preference to 
a propo.scd second canal. In 1881 ho 
was one of the Briti.sh representatives 
on the international oommittec, and w,ts 
chosen its vice-pre.sidpnt. The committee’s 
decision .accorded with his view.s. 

In 1884, during the difficult warfare 
with Osman Digna in tho E6a.stern Soudan, 
Clarke urged the oonstruclion of a railw.ay 
from Suakin to Berber, and subsequently 
supported tho Suakin-Bcrbcr route for the 
relief of Khartoum, in oppo.Bitiou to Lord 
IFolseley’s .suggested Nile expedition. In 
1885, when it was too late, Ciavk’a advice 
was taken. He then worked out the 
engineering details of a raihvay from Suakin 
to Berber, but the contract was not carried 
out owing to tho monaoo of war with 
Russia and tho abandonment of the 
iSoudan. On 0 Juno 1885 Sir Andrew was 
mailo G.O.M.G. In March 188G ho was 
permifted to act tom])orarily as agent- 
general for Victoria. Tlio qnc.stion of tho 
cession of the Now’ ifehridos to France was 
under disemssion. and ho induced tho British 
government to recognise the right of 
Australia to forbid any such arrangomeiit. 

Alivays an ardent liberal politician, 
Clarke resolved early in 1880 to stand for 
tlic representation of Chatham at the next 
vacancy. IBs term of active eervioo was 
e,xpiring in the summer under tho age re- 
gulation. But on dissolution of parliament 
in June, after Gladstone’s defeat on home 
rule, Clarke, on 27 July 1886, anticipated by a 
few weeks the obligatory date of his retire- 
ment from tho army, and offered Inmsoll 
for Chatham in the liberal interest. He 
was given the honorary rank of liouteliaut- 
gonoral. Defeated in the parliamoni ary 
contest, lie experienced the same fate 
in 1892, and he then abandoned his 
parhamentai’y ambitions. He found muoh 
to occupy him elseivhore. For acting 
without pay as consulting engineer in 
connection with the stability of the dam 
of the Vyrnwy waterworks, he received in 
January 1887 the honorary freedom of tho 
city of Liverpool After visita to Siam and 
Singapore (December 1887), he was busily 
engaged as director of Palmers Shipbuild- 
ing Company at JaiTow-on-T 5 me, of the 
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Colonial Mutual Life Aitnirauoe Society, of 
the Maxim Nordenfeli Guii Company, and 
of tl-io British North Borneo Companj'. 
The last oumpany commemorated lus 
services by naming after him Clarke 
province ill that country. He was also 
chairman of the Hclhi-Umballa Railway 
Company. 

Once more from 1891 to 1894, save for 
a feiv monfcha’ interval, and continuon.sly 
iiom 1 iTiui. 1897 till his death, he served 
ns agent-general for Victoria, occasionally 
acting also as agent-general for Tasmania. 
Ho nas of groat .service to Victoria in 1893, 
during the financial crisis. In 1899 he was 
one of the Auatrahan representatives at the 
International Commercial Congress at Phila- 
delphia. He interested himself in the ‘ all 
led ’ line of telegraph which was to connect 
the scattered parts of the empire without 
entering foreign territoiy, and he was one 
of two Australian leprcsentativea on the 
board of directors of the Pacilic Telegraph 
Cable. In 1900 Clarke took the place of 
the delegate for Victoria, who was disabled 
by illness, in tho final deliberations with the 
colonial ofiioe over tho Australian comuion- 
irealth bill. He thus shared in the settle- 
ment of AustraUan federation. On 8 J.an. 
1902 ho was appointed a colonel comman- 
dant of the corps of royal engineers. 

Clarke’s outlook was wide and his view.s 
prescient. Untiring in energy and perti- 
nacious in purpose, ho showed distinction 
in all his varied employments. He 
died at Ills reiudoneo, 31 Portland Place, on 
29 March 1902. On 17 Sept. 1867 he was 
married at St. Georgo’s, Hanover Square, 
to Mary Margaret, older daughter of Charles 
Wiiham MaoKillop, formerly of the Indian 
civil service. Lady Clarke died on 8 Nov. 
1895, and was buried in the Locksbrook 
cemutory at Bath. Over her grave Sit 
Andrew erected a moumnent designed by 
H. On.slow Ford, R.A. [q. v. Suppl. II], ono 
of tho .sculptor’s last oommi.ssions. Sir 
Andrew’s remains w^ere laid beside those 
of his wife. His only child, Elinor Mary 
do Winton, married Captain M. E. Sueter, 
R.N, 

Clarke's portrait by Lowes Dickinson was 
exhibited at the, Royal Academy in 1 891. A 
life-size bust in bronze by E. Onslow Ford, 
R.A., was presented by his brother officers 
to the royal engineers’ mess at Chathsim. 
Another bust, colossal size, by the same 
artist, was after exhibition at the Melbourne 
Exhibition placed in the Singapore Chamber 
of Commerce as a memorial of Clarke’s 
government of the Straits Sottleiuenta. 

[War Oftloe and Colonial Office Eoeorcls ; 


R.E. Records ; tho present writer’s Life 
of Lieut.-gon 0 r. 1 l Sir Amlitiw Clarke, 190.7, J 

It. 11. V. 

CLARKE, Sia CASPAR PURDON 
(18-10-1911), architeol, arohoeologist, and 
museum dhcctor, born .at Rielmiond, 
CO, Dublin, on 21 Dec. 184(5, was seound 
son of Edward Marmaduke Clarke, of 
an old Somerset family, who mairied 
Mary Agnes, daughter of James Close 
of Armagh. Caspar was educated at 
Gaultier’s School, Sydenham, and at a 
jnivate school in Boulogne. In 1862 
he entered the National Art Training 
Schools at South Kensington, and was 
trained for the profession of an architect. 
Leaving the schools in 1865, he entered 
H.M. office of works, where ho distinguished 
liimself in work connected with the Houses 
of Parliament. Two yeai'.s later ho way 
transferred to the works department of 
the South Kensington Museum. In 1869 
! he was sent by the museum to superintend 
the reproduction of mosaics in Venice, 
Plorenoe, and Rome, and in 1872 he went 
to Alexandria to supervise the decorative 
work at St. Mark’s Church. In 1874 ho 
was appointed H.M. siiporiufcoiideiit of 
works for the consular buildings in 
Tcher.in, where he spent the following tw'o 
years, completing during this time the 
Roman catholic church of St. Mary’s, 
Having retmned to London in 1876, he 
was sent on a purchasing tour through 
Turkey, Syria, and Greece, where he 
acquired many valuable objects for the 
South Kensington Mmsoum. A similar 
mission took him in 1879 to Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, after having acted in tho pre- 
ceding year as architect of the Indian 
section and commereial agent to tho 
Indian government at the Paris Exhibition. 
In 1880 he arranged the Indian collections 
at South Kensingten, and after spending 
two years as special commissioner in 
India, became keeper of the India Museum 
at South Kensington in 1883. In that 
capacity ho displayed splendid gifts as an 
organiser, and was consequently aiipoiuted 
keeper of the art collections at South 
Kensington Museum in 1892, assistant 
director in 1893, and director in 1896, 
He also Med the posts of royal com- ' 
missioner at the Paris Exhibition in 1900, 
and at St. Louis in 1904. In 1006 ho 
resigned his directorship of the South 
Kensington Museum (renamed in 1899 
Victoria ajid Mhad Museum) and accepted 
the post of director of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, from whioli he retired 
on a year’s leave of absence On account of 
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ill-health in 1909, when ho returned to 
England. Ho rorfigned hi.s dii'ootor.diip in 
1910, but romiiined European correspondent 
of the uuispiim. Flo died in London on 
29 Mar. 1011, and nas buried at Ken&al 
Green. 

Clarke’s strenuous official duties did not 
prevent him from notable work in other 
dii'ootioiis. ITe organised and conducted 
evening art classes for artibans in vSoho, 
Lambeth, ainl Clcrkoiuvell iu 1870 ; and 
among tho buihlings rrhicli he designed 
and built wore Cotlicrhtone Oliiu'cli.'Durham, 
(187G); AlexantLa House, Ken.singlon (for 
students at tho Roytd College of Music) 
(188(1); tho National Hchool of Cookery 
(1887) ; Lord Brassoy’a Indian Museum, 
Park Lane (1887) ; and tho Indian J’alace, 
Paris Exliibiti on (1889). He visited America 
to study tho housing of female students at 
Bo.ston in 1884 ; edited a work on Oriental 
carpets for tbo Austrian govorninent in 
1892 ; and besides lecturing, contributed 
numerous papers on architecture, Eastern 
aTt.s and oraft.s, and arms and armour 
to tho ‘Hoeioty of Arts Journal,’ the 
‘Journal of Indian Art,’ the ‘Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects,’ 
and otlier publications. Flo was made 
olievalior of tho Legion of Honour in 1878, 
iu ■\vhich year he also received silver and 
bronze medals at the Paris Exhibition, 
which were followed by a gold medal iu 
1889. Ho was oleoteri E.S.A. on 4 May 
1893. Ho was oi'cated O.I.E. in 188,8, and 
knighted in 1902. He was also given the 
commander’s cross of the Order of the 
Grown of Germany. 

Clarke married on 20 Nov. 1866 EriUice,s 
Susannah, tlaughter of Charles Collins. Of 
their eight children — three sons and five 
daughlecH — the eldest son, 0. Stanley 
Clarke, became assistant-keeper of tho 
Indian section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which owes its present form to 
his father’s organising genims. 

A portrait of Olarko by George Bur- 
roughes Torry was presented by the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Mreseum, 
New York, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Another portrait was 
painted in New York by WRhobn Eunlc, 

[The Critic and Literary World, Sept. 1905 ; 
Sir Caspar Purclon Clarke, with a Note on 
the Art.s and Craft.s of America, by John Lane, 
1905 ; private information.] P. G. K. 

CLARKE, CHARLES BARON (1832- 
1006), botaniat, born at Andover, Hamp- 
shire, on 17 June 1832, was eldest son of 
’Turner Poultsr Clarke, J.P., by Ms wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Parker and 


Elizabeth Ward. Ho inherited botanical 
tastes from Ms father’s mother, Elizabeth 
Baron, whose brother Charles founded 
the Agricultural Society of Saffron VValdeii 
and was an enthusiastic gardener (Jou)nal 
of Botumj, 1890, p. 84). 

Clarke was at a preparatory sohool at 
Salisbury (1840-0), and at King’s College 
school, London (1846-,’32). He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, iu 1852. At 
tho university he became tlie close friend 
of Henry Eawoett, of Leslie (aftenvard.s 
Sir Leslie) Stephen (E. W. Maitland, 
Life and jMlers of Leslie idlephen, p. 73), 
and of John (afterwards Sir John) Rigby 
[q. V. Snppl. 11]. All hold what were 
then considered advanced political and 
social views. In 1856, when Clarke was 
bracketed third, Rigby came out second 
wrangler, and Fawcett sevonib. After 
graduating B.A. in 1856, Clarke was elected 
fellow of Queens’ College, and from 1858 
to 1805 was lecturer in mathematics there. 
He was called to tho bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1808 and proceeded M.A. in 1859. Clarke, 
who was through life a tirole.s3 walker, 
speirt most of Ms Easter vacations in the 
Lake district, and on his last visit in 1865 
ho and Leslie Stephen climbed together 
the Pillar Book, WasLdalo. In Switzerland, 
too, he combined Alpine climbing with 
plant-collecting. MeanwMie ho actively 
helped Fawcett in Ms candidature for 
parliament at Cambridgo in 1863 and at 
Brighton in 1804, and aided him in Ms 
studies in political economy. 

In 1805 Olarko entered the unoovenauted 
civil .service of Bengal. Ho joined the staff 
of the Presidency College at Calcutta, and 
was subsequently inspector of schools in 
eastern Bengal, with Ms headquarters at 
Dacca. He had already collected with 
care the plants of Ms native place ; and 
he published at Calcutta in 1861), in a 
tlircoponny pamphlet, ‘A List of tho 
Flowering Plants ... of Andover’ (ef. 
Journal of Botany, 1867, pp. 61-9). Olarko 
continued to collect in India with Spartan 
zeal. WitMn two and a hall years in 
Enstarn Bengal he got together 7000 speoi- 
mena, wMch were lost in the wreck of a boat 
in 1868. His existing collcction.s date from 
May 1868. His knowledge of the Indian 
country soon equalled that of Hamilton, 
Wallioh, or Hooker, and was second only 
to that of 'William Griffith [q. v.]. To his 
specimens he attached full field notes 
made on the spot. He generally neglected 
trees, and concentrated Ms attention for 
sever'al years together upon single natural 
orders. 
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Fi'oiu 1869 to 1871 Clarije acted as 
siipei'iutondent of the Calcutta botanical 
gardfcii'j and of oinchoua oulliTation in 
Eougal, Returning to liis work as an 
inttijcoior in 1871, Olarko studied in 1872 
the Eastern Sundarbans. and in the folio-wing 
rear he visited Chittagong. Transferred 
to Calcutta in 1874, he xiubli.shed there bis 
second work, ‘ Coininelijiaceifi ct Ojrrtan- 
(h'iico.'c Bengalense.?,’ and reprinted Rox- 
burgh’s ‘ Flora Indica’ of 1832 at hi.g own 
ex])enso. In 1870 he issued a monograph 
on tlie Cdmpositre, to which and to the 
( tcntianaoefe his interest was now directed. 
In 1875 he was transferred to Darjeeling, 
and explored the Nipal frontier and British 
Bhutan. Next year, during a throe months’ 
furlough, he -visited Kashmir, ascending 
17,000 feet in the Karakoram range. 

In 1877 Clarke came home on two j’eara’ 
furlough, and presented Iris herbarium, 
aoine 25,000 i-iiet iaiona, representing 5000 
species, to the Kew horbaiiiun. Settling 
down to voluntary botanical work for Sir 
Joseph Hooker's ‘ Flora of British India,’ 
he -ivaa placed on special duty at Kow 
on the expiration ot his leave in 1879, 
and described, between 1879 and 1883, moro 
than fifty natui'al orders lor the second, 
tliird, and fourtli volumes of Hooker’s work. 
Returning to India in 1883, Clarke was 
temporarily appointed director of public 
in-struotion in Bengal in 1884, and wont in 
1885 as inspector to Shillong in Assam, 
when he studied the llota of the Khasia. 
Naga, and Manipur hUls. 

Retiring from India in 1 387, Clarke settled 
at Kew with his brother, Poulter Olarbe, 
to -svork mainly at Cyperaooa;, on which 
his authority was soon recognised. In 
the Linnean Society’s ‘Transactions’ he 
d&soribed the Cyx^otace® of the Malay 
peninsula in 1893-4, those of Mt. Kinabalu 
in 1894, tho.se of Matto Grosso in 1896, 
of Madagascar in 1883, t!io.se of India in 
1884 and 1898, anil those of China in 1903-4. 
In Englor’a ‘ Jahrbuoher ’ ho described 
those of Chile j and after his death Ins 
deseiiptiona of those of the Philippine.s 
ajDpeared in the ‘ Philippine Joui'nal of 
Seienoe,’ and tho.se of the African species 
in the ‘ Bulletin of tlio Preiioh Botanical 
Society ’ ; whilst 144 plates prepared 
under liis supervision were published, and 
hia monumental monograph of the entire 
group, although unpublished, -was prac- 
tically completed. 

Clarke booaine a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1867, and of the Geological 
Society in 1868 ; from 1880 he served on the 
council of the former, being a -idcc-president 


from 1881 and president from 1804 to 

1896. Ho was cieoted F.R.S. in 1882, and 
served on the council from 1888 to 1890. 
He joined the f4eologist.s’ Association in 

1897, and coubtantly engaged in its 
Dxcuraiona. In Ms later years he took to 
bicycling, riding long dit,t.ancD,^ by day 
only, without lamp, brake, or bell. He 
died at Kew, immurned, of internal inflam- 
mation, mainly brought on by 6xoo.s5ive 
bicycling, on 25 Aug. 1900. and was buried 
at Andover. 

To Clarke, Sir Joseph Hooker dedicated 
in 1880 the Ruhiaocous genus Clarkelia. 
His exceptionally versatile intereat.s 
found expression in ‘ SpeouIatioM from 
Political Economy ’ (1886) ; in a ‘ Class- 
book of Geograjdiy’ (1889); in an ethno- 
logical paper, ‘ On the Stone Monumenta 
of the Khasi Hills,’ in the ‘ Journal of the 
Anthroi)ologicaI Institute ’ for 1874 ; in 
a mu«ico -mathematical note on ‘ Equal 
temperament of the scale ’ in ‘ Nature ’ 
(1883) ; and in an unpublished history of 
England down to the I'oign of James I. His 
botanical works, besides tliose ciled and 
many scattered xiapers in soiontiiio journals, 
included monographs on the Commeli- 
nacoK! (1881) nnrl on the Cyitauclraoece 
(1883) for the continuation of De Candolle’s 
‘ Prodroinus,’ and an account of the ferns 
ot British India in the Linnean Society’s 
‘ Transactions ’ (1879). Ho described the 
Acanthaecm, Geaneraooaj, and Commeli- 
naoeai for Sir 'William Thiselton-Dyer’s 
‘ Flora Capensis,’ and for Professor Daniel 
0Iivei'’8 ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’ ; and 
several ordom for Schmidt’.? ‘ Flora of Koh 
Chang’ and for Sir George King’s ‘ Malayan 
Flora.’ 

[Journal of Botany, 1908, pp«. 370-377, by 
Colonel Prain ami the Rev. tv. H. Bliss (with 
an excellent portrait from a photograph) ; 
Kew Bulletin, 190(1, pj). 271-281, with full 
bibliography; Nalui'C, 1006, Ixxiv. 49.5; 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society, 1906-7, 
Xip. 38-42 ; Ptooeodinga of the RojM Sooioty, 
hrxi.Y. series B, pp. xlix-lvi, | G. 8. B. 

CLARKE, HENRY BU'TLER (1863- 
1904), historian of Spain, born on 9 Nov. 
1S63 at Marobington, Staffordshire, of 
which parish his father was incumbent, 
was elder son of Henry Clarke by his wife 
Helen, daughter of John Leech of Etwall, 
near Derby. In 1867 his father beoaine 
rector of Rokeby. Henry was edueated 
sucoessively at a small school at Whorlton, 
near Rokeby, at a preparatory school at 
Biohmond, Yorksliire, and finally (1879- 
83), owing to delicate health, at Jean-de-Luz, 
where ho rend -with the Basque scholar 
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WozUvr'orth Webster [q. v. Siippl. II], and 
where his fatlior was British chaplaiji in 
1SS2-3. Spanish history and litorature 
thus came to attract liim, zind during early 
visits to Spain ho became intimate with 
many social and political leaders, including 
Canovas de Castillo, In 1883 he went 
for a time to Germany with a pupil. Im- 
proved health enabled him to matricnlalo 
at Wadham College, Oxford, in October 
1885, and although with little or no previous 
kno-wlodgo of Greek, he obtained a good 
second class in honour moderations in 
1887. In 1888 he won the Tayloriaii 
scholarship for Spanish. An attack of 
neurasthonui. obliged him to content hiinsoK 
with a pass degree next year. I'rom 1800 
to 1802 lie was TayJorian teacher of 
Spaiii.9h at Oxford, and in 1894 was elected, 
after examination in tlio Hubjects of tho 
litersB humaiiioies school, to a Fereday 
fellowship (open to natives of Stafford- 
shh-e) at St. Jolm’s College. Thenceforth 
till Ms death he usually resided for a term 
every 3''oar in oollogo. An annual tour, 
ohiofiy on the Continent in company with 
Ms father or Oxford friends, oxtended on 
one occasion to Syria and in 1900-1 to 
India. A keen iishermau and a fair shot, 
he was a collector of ancient brass work, 
tiles and MSS., became keenly interested in 
art, and painted very happily in wator- 
oolours. But his main interest for the last 
twenty years of his life was in Spain, her 
history and literatm-e. In ISO! ho built 
for himself a house at St. Jeau-de-Lua, 
just across the Spani.sh border, and there 
the greater part of his time was spent 
reading and writing on Spanish themes. 
After completing some smaller studies ho 
re, solved to concentrate liimsolf for twenty 
years on the early history of Spanish civili- 
sation. Ho acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic and collected a fine library 
lor the purpose. But in 1004, when ready 
to set to work soiiously, ho suffered a 
severe return of illness, and while he was 
reomiting at Torquay his brain gave way, 
and he shot himself on 10 Sept. 1904. He 
was buried in Torquay cemetery. Ho was 
unmarried, 

Clarke was author of ; 1. ‘ A Spanish 
Header, ^ 1891. 2, ‘ A Spanish Grammar, ’ 

1892. 3. ‘History of Spanish Literature,* 

1893, a valuable critical work. 4. ‘The 
Old Campeador ’ ( ‘ Heroes of the Hatioms ’ 
series), 1897, an historical study based on 
an intimate knowledge of the sources, 
Arabic, Latin and Spanish. 6. ‘Modem 
Spain, 18I&-1898, ' a history, published 
poBthumoualy with a memoir in 1906, 


which has ostabliahed it&clf as by far the 
best work on fciio subject. 

Ho also published two interoaling papers 
on Andorra iu tho (London) ‘ Guaidian,’ 
July 1902, a chapter on the Catholic King’s 
in the ‘ Cambridge Modem History ’ (vol, i. 
1902); and his Loclnro on the fipanish 
Rogue-Story iu ' Taylorian Lectures, 
Oxtord’ (1000). A careful edition of the 
‘Spanish Gypsy,’ by the Elizabethan 
diauvatist, Thomas Middleton, is still un- 
published. 

The greater part of Clarke’s fine library 
wa.s presented Iry Ms fairrily to St. Jolm’s 
College and a catalogue of it was printed. 
A portrait in water-colour by lira friend 
Mrs. Liiburn and Henri de Meurvrlle is in 
the possession of the writer of this notice. 
Strikingly handsome, Clarko had rernark- 
<able personal charm. Ili.s stimulating talk 
was both humoroira and proiouird. 

[Memoir preR.xed to lua Morlom Spain, 
Cambridge 1906; Revue Hispamque, 1904, 
pi>. B7S-6 ; private inforination.] W, H. 11. 

CLARICE, Sm MARSHAL JAMES 
(1841-1009), Soutlr Alrroan adminislrator, 
born at Shronell, co. Tippeiuiy, on 18 Got. 
1841, was eklo.st son of the Rev. Mark 
Clarke of Shronell. After being educated 
at a private school in Dublin and later 
at Tiinit}’’ College, Dublin, lie went to 
Woolwich in 1800 and obtained a cuin- 
mLssion in tho royal artillery on 22 Feb. 
1 803, retii'ing in 1883 rvith tho rank of Ireut.- 
colonel. He spent the greater part of his 
career in South Africa, serving in a civil 
more often than in a niilitarj' capacity. 
In 1874 he heoanie resident magistrate of 
Pietermaritzburg iu Natal. In 1876 he was 
A.D.O. to iSir TheophiluB Slicpstone [q.v.J, 
then appointed special oommissioiior for 
South Africa, In 1877 he was sent on a 
mission to Sokiilriini, who liad been at war 
with the Boors on the northern frontier of 
the Transvaal near the L^Moriburg gold- 
fields, and he was in that year political 
officer and special commissioner at Lyclon- 
bitrg. He soiwed in the Transvaal war of 
1880-1, was twice mentioned iu desjiatohes, 
and was pre,sent at Potcliefstroom as 
special oommisBiouer. He was in charge 
of the Landdrost’s office there whoii it 
was attacked and oompelled to surrender 
by the insurgent Boers in Deoember 1880. 
In 1881 he booame resident magistrate at 
QutMng in Basutoland, and in 1882 com- 
missioner of Capo police at King William’s 
Town in the Capo Colony. In the Baine 
year he was sent to Egypt and appointed 
colonel commanding the Turkish regiment 
of Egyptian gendarmer'ie, reoerving the 
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third class of the order of the Medjidic. 
On l.'i March 1884 Basutoland was taken 
over by the crown from the Gape govern- 
ment, and Clarke, who had now retired 
from the army, was appointed resident 
coininiaaioner. He held that post till 
1803, when he was made resident com- 
missioner and chief magistrate of Zulnland. 
After Znluland had been annexed to Natal, 
he was in 1898 appointed imperial resident 
commissioner of Rhodesia, under the 
southern Rhodesia order in council of that 
year, and held that appointment until he 
retired in 1905. Clarke, who had lost his 
left arm tlu'ough a shooting accident, 
showed great capacity in native admini- 
stration. Basutoland, which under the 
Capo government had been in a constant 
state ol fennont, made marked progress in 
peace, contentment, and prosperity under 
Iris guidance. Cuu.stantly seioofed to fill 
difficult positions in South Africa, he was 
conspicuous among the men who won the 
confidence and respect of the natives of 
South Africa. He was created C.M.O. in 
1880 and K.C.M.G. in 1886. Tic died at 
The Lodge, Euniskerry, co. Wicklow, on 
1 April 1909, and w'as buried at AEounl 
Jerome. Dublin. 

Ho married in 1880 Anne Stacy, daughter 
of Major-general Bannastro Lloyd, and 
left two sons and ono diuighter. 

[Colonial Office List : Blue Books j Who’s 
Who ; The 3'imc.s, o April 1909 ; South 
Africa, 3 April 1009.1 C. P. L. 

CLASPER, JOHN HAWKS (1836- 
1908), hoat-bnilder and oarsman, horn at 
Newoastle-on-Tyne on 13 Oot. 1836, ivag 
eldest son of llemy Clasper (1812-1870), 
oarsman and boat-builder of that place. 

The father took to rowing about 1830, 
while working at the Gare.sfield coke ovens. 
He became a practical waterman, and 
his mechanical skill enabled him to 
devise for the first time boats of a racing 
build, those of ordinary traffic having 
hitherto served for racing purposes. His 
chief invention Wiis the outrigger, which 
permitted diminution of beam in the boat 
without loss of leverage in the oar. 
His outrigger was first applied to a 
four-oar in 1844, and was adopted for ! 
eights in the university race of 1846. His 
improvements in boats, combined with his 
skill in roaring and sculling, brought him 
numerous aquatic successes. In 18-12 he was 
ah'eady undisputed ohampion of tho Tyne, 
and between 1842 and 1870 he appeared 
in 120 firsb-ela.ss races. Of thirty-one skiS 
races he won eighteen ; and lourtoen pair- 
oar races out of twenty -five. As stroke in a 
vOL, Ljcvn.-— SUP. II. 


four he was without equal, being beaten 
only tlurteen times in .sixty-three engage- 
ments. 

Tho son John began his aquatic career as 
a coxswain at the ago of ten, and in 1852 
started rowing and sculling at regattas. 
In 1854 he wag apprenticed to a London 
waterman and won a scuUiiig race at 
Riohmond. In 1855 he gained a foui'-oar 
victory at Wand.swortli. In 1856 he tmoo 
defeated John Carrol in matohos on the 
Clyde. 1857 was a. year full of sucoesses 
at the regattas of Durham, Thames, 
Lancaster and the Northern Rowing Club. 
In 1858 Clasper and his father (they bcgaJi 
racing together two years before) beat with 
Richard and Thomas Clasper (his undos) the 
brothers Taylor for 1001. with the champion- 
ship of the Tyne. Next day (15 June) tho 
success W'as repealed over tho same crew at 
Durham, where latlier and sou also ■won the 
prize for pair-o.ors. In the ivinter tho son boat 
George Eranei.s on the Putnuy to Morllake 
course for 401. In the Durham regatta of 
1859 he not only won the open boat sculling 
race but was in the crow which after 
winning the Patrons’ plate also .secured tho 
champion prize at Tliames regatta and the 
Pomona mip at Manchester. 1860 was 
another year of successes ; as a sculler 
Clasper won at Durham and at Talkin 
Tarn ; with his father ho -won tho pair- 
oared races at the Manohester regatta and 
at the Ne-wcasll© and Gateshead regatta. 
He beat Tom Pooook in sculling tivioe in 1861 
on tho Thames. Olasper’s pierfonnance 
at Manchester regatta in the same year 
was remarkable as a feat of endurance. 
He won the Pomona prize, and though 
beaten in tho sculling handicap was only 
defeated by M. Scott, to w'hom he gave 
eleven lengtlis’ start ; in tho preliminary 
heat he had beaten a rival w'hoso handicap 
was six lengths. On 26 May 1 861 ho beat 
George Drewitt (for 200?.) on the Tyne. 

His triumphs of 1861 mark the climax of 
Ms athletic life, but in six subsequent seasons 
ho was still a 'winner. His four in which his 
father rowed at tho age of fifty won tho 
Durham race in 1862 and the Thames 
regatta champion prize. As late aa 1876 (his 
fortieth year) he stroked, and "ivon a prize 
in, a scratch eight at tho Oxford regatta. 

Olosjjer had already established himself 
as an expert trainer of crews and ‘ pilot ’ 
of scullots when he began in 1868 to take 
seriously to boat building at Ms Iathei'’s 
works on the IV^e. He was the inventor 
neither of the sliding seat, wkiot was an 
American invention first used by a four- 
oar on the Tyne in 1871/ nor of the kecd- 
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less tioat, wliioh was due to Mat. Taylor’ 
tiio protOBMioiial of the Royal Chester Ko wing 
Club, in 1861). But both invonLion.s owed 
impi'ovouioiita to Claspor. Like one or 
two other oarsman ho early fli.soovcicd llio 
.advantage to bo deriverl from allo^^il 1 g 
the body lo slide on .a lixod seat. Chrspor 
subspquoiitly devoted inueli timo to 
porfooting the m(’chauioal slide, and 
experimented u'ith brass slides, ghms, 
and rollers. In icgard to the kcel-less 
boats, CLispcr worked not and porleoLi'd 
two radical changes of v.dne ; one «.is a 
lessening of tlio depth or duiiight of tlio 
boat, thereby reducing tho water fiiclion, 
and the otlior was the formation, afte.r 
the analogy of a fi.sh, of what may be 
called tho ‘ Elionlder.’ In other word.s ho 
placed tho maxiiuum width not in tin' 
oenti'o of tho length, but soinowliat in 
advance. Eo also inveutod tho countervail 
to obviate tho steering dillicully caused 
by side wind. 

John, whoso father had never built 
oight-oared boats, greatly developed his 
business during the period (1870-4) when 
Cambridge -wore enjoying a run of victories 
over Oxford, and he built tho ‘ eights ’ 
which were successful in 1870, 1871. 1872, 
and 1873. Continuous oi-ders from bolli 
universities foilowoil, and Ghaspor trans- 
ferred a branch of his building Inisiiioss 
to the river at Oxford. About 1880 the 
supremacy in successful construction of 
racing boats wna divided between Swaddlo 
& Winship (a Tynasklc- firm) and Olaspcr. 
One of his best boats rvas that in which 
Oxford rowed iu 1883. After training in a 
Swaddle & IViuship craft tho crow took 
to a new ‘ Olaspor,’ and won witli the odds 
at, (three to one on Camiiridge. 

Clasper, whoso intogrity was recognised 
among all classes of oansmen, ivas long a 
w’ell-known figure at aquatic meetings, and 
in middle ago was romarkable for his 
youthful appearance. His rowing weight 
when stripyjcd was only 8 stouo 3 Ihs. 
and his height S feet inches. Ho died 
on 16 iSept. 1908 at his residenco. 
Lower Bichmoud Road, Putney. Olaspcr 
married)' in 1871 .Llizabeth, daughter of 
George Rough of Wandsworth Common, 
and sister of Fredoriok Rough, boat-lmilder, 
of Oxford. His boat- building business is 
DOW carried on by hia widow, assisted by 
his younger brother, Henry. 

fPield, 1908, cxii. 52S, 562 ; Nowoastle 
Daily Chronicle, 13 .July 1870 ; notes supplied 
by J. H. Ciaaper"* Co. j P. W. 

OLAYDEH, PETER WILLIAM (1827- 
1002), journalist and author, eldest son 
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(of four children) of Peter Glaydoii {d. ] 86,5), 
ironmonger, and Eliza Gieoiic {d. 1873)’, 
was born at Wailingloi’d on 20 October 
1827. lie was educated at a private 
school in Wallingford, and early vent into 
business. Brouglit up among coiigrega- 
tionaliht.s, lie ivas led by the VvTitiiig.s ’of 
Dr. Jamo.s Mariiiieau [q. v. Miijipl. i’) to 
Unitarian views, and w.is adimited to 
tho Unitarian niiuisLty. .For (liirtpcn yeare 
— from 1865 to 1868 — he was an active 
Unitarian iiimtstor. lie v.as in oliars'e 
Biicccsfiivcly of Unitarian chmehes at 
Boston (IH66-9), at Rochdale (1859-fiO), 
and at N’ottmgham (]8f)()-8). in 1865 
Claydcn appealed to Dr. James Martineau 
to act as leader in a movement for tlie 
union ol all congrcg.ations tliat rested on 
a spiritual .iiid not on a dogmatic basis ; 
and oil 14 March 1860 Llin Free Church 
Union was formed, of ivliioh Olaydon became 
secretary (Life and Loiters of James Marlin- 
I all, i. 4 18). Meanwhile ho was also dovolmg 
himself to journalism. Wliile at Boston he 
edited for a time tlio ‘Boston Guardian’; 
wliilo at Nottingliam lie wroto chiefly on 
political and social questioiis for tii« ‘ Edin- 
iiurgli RevicAV,’ tho ‘ Fortnigldly,’ and the 
‘ Cornliill Magazine. ’ 11 e strongly advocated 
the cau.se of tiie nortli during tlio Ameri- 
can civil war. He had already heooine 
acqiiaiiib'd with Misa Harriet Martineau 
fq. v.j, and siic, iu 1806, introdueod him 
to Thomas Walker fq. v.], cclilor of tlio 
‘ Daily Hews,’ who engaged him ,at once 
as an occasional writer in his paper. A 
thirty j’cars’ association with the ‘ Daily 
Hews ’ was tluis inaugurated, in 1868, 
wlioii tho ‘ Daily Neiva ’ -was reduced to 
Id., Claydoii resigned his ministry and 
joined the regular staff iu London as leader 
writer and as.si.staut editor. In 1887 he 
becaiiio riiglit editor, a post ho retained 
till 1890. 

Clayden, an ardent liberal of strong non- 
conformist loaning, s, greatly increased the 
iniliience of the ‘ Daily News ’ as an organ 
of liberal nonconformist opinion. He was 
especially aoiivc in support of Gladstone’s 
anti-Turkiah views of the Eastern question, 
and in hostility to the pro-Turkish policy 
of Lord BcaconBfield and Ids auoopsaora. 

Olaydon thrice sought in vain to enter 
parliament in the liberal mtore,st, uiKsueceas- 
fuUy contesting Nottingham in 1868, Nor- 
wood in 1883, and North Lslinglori in 1886. 
He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Liberal Federation 
and an alderman of St. Panoraa. Claydcn’ s 
jom'naliatio efficiency and honesty of pur- 
pose were well recognised by professional 
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coIleagnp&. Li 1893 lie was eleclcd piesi- 
deuL of the Institute of Jounia lists, and in 
1894 piesidont of the International Congress 
of the Press at Antwerp. In 1896, tvlten 
freed from regular jonrunlistic work, lie ad- 
vocated the can.so of tho Armenians, wlioui 
Turkey was persecuting anew. As honorary 
secretary of the oommilteo wMoli was 
iornied to jiil'-s the que.sfioii in parliament, 
Clayden orgaiii.sed meeting.^, and in 1897 
puiilihiied ‘ Armenia, tiie Case against Lord 
Saliolniry.’ Ue died suddenly on 19 Peb. 
1902 at 1 Upper Woburn Place, and was 
buricil in Highgate cemetery'. 

He married (1) in 1853. Jane, daughter of 
Chariot) Fowlc, of Uorchester, Oxtorclshiic 
{d. 1870) ! (2) in 1887, Ellen, daughter of 
Henry Sliarpo, of Humpsteaci (rf. 1897). 
His second wife wa.s gi-aiidiiioeo of Samuel 
Eogens [rp v.], the poet, and a niece of 
Samuel Shaipe [cp v.], the Egyptologist; of 
the latter. Clayden published a biography 
in 1883, while 'of Samuel Rogers he wroto 
two meinoiis from family papers, ‘The 
Early . Life of Samuel Rogers ’ (1887); mid 
' Rogers and liis Contouiporarie.s ’ (2 vols. 

1889) . Hia eldest sou by liis first wife, 
Arthur William Ulayden, became principal 
of University C'oiiege, Exeter. 

Ill addition to separately published 
pamphlets and tlie works aheady mentioned, 
Ciayden’s oliief publicalion.s were : 1. ‘The 
Religious Value of tho JJoctrine of Con- 
tinuity,’ 1866. 2. ‘ vSoioiitilio Men and Re- 
ligious Tenohers,’ 1874. 3. ‘ England under 
Lord iJeaoonsfield,’ 1880. 4. ‘Five Years 
of Liberal and Six Y'ears of Conservative 
Government; 1880. 

f’i'ho Times, 20 F’eb. 1002; Daily Nens. 
20 Feb. 1902 ; F. II. Thomas, Becolleotions of 
Sir John Robinson, 1904 ; Letters to Wiiliam 
Alliugham, 1911 ; Athenamm, 22 Feb. 1902 ; 
private information.] G. S. W. 

CLBEKE, AffiSfES HiARY (1842-1007), 
hi.storian of astronomy, born at Sliibbercon, 
CO. Cork, on 10 Feb. 1842, was younger 
daughter of Jolin William Clerke (1814- 

1890) , by Lis wife Catheriuo, daughter of 
Rickard Ueasy of Clonaldity, oo. Cork, 
and sister of Eioktird Deasy [rj. v.], an 
Irish judge. Her elder sister, Ellen Mary, is 
noticed below. Her only brother, Aubrey 
St, John Gierke, became a chanooiy barrister 
in London. Tho father, a classical seholar 
and graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
w'as manager until 1861 of a bank at 
Skibbereen, owned land in the district, and 
practised astronomy as a recreation. 

Interested as a obild by her father in 
astroboniy, Agnos Gierke tvas highly edu- 
cated at homo. Li 1861 she and her 
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family moved to Duhlm, and in 1863 to 
Queenstown. The years 1807-77 were 
spent in Italy, ehicfly in Florence, where 
Agnes studictf in the iibiauc, ciid wwoto an 
iirliclc, ‘ Co])ct'iiioU', m Italj',’ A\hich w;it 
publitslied in the ‘Edinburgh Rciiow’ in 
AprQ 1877. XumeiniH articles on both 
.a&tionomical and lileiaiy thcnie, appeared 
in tho ‘Review’ helw'een that date and 
her death, in 1877 the iniuily settlcfl in 
London, which was thenceforth Agnes 
CTerko’s home. A paper in the ‘ Edinhurgli ’ 
on ‘ The Chemistry of the Stars ' in 1880 
was followed in 1883 by her first book, 
‘ A Popular History of Astronomy during 
the Yinoteenth Century ’ (41h orlft. 1902). 
Nothing of tho Idnd had apipearcd sinoo 
18.32, when the ‘ History of Physical 
Astronomy’ wai publi.shed by Professor 
Robert Grant (1814-1892) [cp v. Suppl. I], 
In the interv.ll the spectroscope bad been 
applied In astronomy and tho .soionce of 
aslronomicn! phyaicn inaugtu’Hted. Mi.i-, 
Gierke’s work, w'hich at once took standard 
rank, was Ot pecially valuable for it.s wealth 
of roforonocs. In 1688 she hail the oppor- 
tunity of practical astronomical work 
during a three mouthis’ visit to .Sir David 
and Lady Gill at the oVisciw-al oiy at tho 
Capo of Good Hope. In 1890 hea second 
book, ‘ The .System of the Stars ’ (2iid edit. 
190.5). maintained her reputation. The 
third .and last of lier huger works, ‘ Pro- 
blems in Astropliysio-s,’ cunic rnit in 1003. 
Smaller volumes were ‘ The Her.schels and 
Modern Astronomy,’ in ‘ Century Science ’ 
series, edited by Siir Henry Roaooe (1895), 
‘Astronomy,’ in ‘Concise Know ledge’ series 
(1898), and ‘ Modern Cosmogoniefi ’ (1005). 
Each aimual vulnmo of the ‘ Observatory 
Magazine ’ from 1886 until her death con- 
tained reviews by her of books or descrip- 
tions of new advances in astronomy, b'ho 
contributed m,iny aatrunoinical articles, 
including ‘ Laplace, ’ to the ‘ Eneyclopa?dia 
Britannioa ’ (Bth edit.). In this lictionary 
she wrote almost all the lives of astronomons 
from the first volume to tho supplementary 
volume.^ in 1901. In 1892 the gov'ernora 
of the Royal Institution awarded to Miss 
Agnes Clerke the Aetonian prize of 100?., 
and in 190,3 she was elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
a rare dislhiotion among women, shared at 
the tmie with Lady Huggins; it had been 
accorded previously only to Mra. Somervdlle, 
Caroline Hersohal, and Aim Sheepshanks. 

Miss Clerke's devotion to astronomy 
never lessened her interest in general litera- 
ture, on which she wrote constantly in 
the 'Edinburgh.’ In 1892 she publiahed 
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‘ Pamiliar StiidieH in Hompr,’ which well 
illustrated her width of culture. An 
accomplished musician, she died of pneu- 
monia fit her rcsidciioe in Routh Kensington 
on 20 Jan. 1907. 

The elder si.stcr, MABr Oleeke 

(18-10-1906), burn at iSldbborcen on 20 Sept. 
1840, was her si.ster’s oompaiuon through 
life, and .shared her taste for music, litera- 
ture, and science. In 1881 she published 
a collection of Biigli.sh verses, ‘The Idying 
Dutchman and other Pocm.s.’ Residence 
in Italy (1867-77) gave her a complete 
command of the Italian language, rvluch 
she wrote and .spoke nitk facility, and .slio 
devoted much time to verse translation.s of 
Italian poetry. Home apccimens appear 
in Garnett’s ‘ fliatury of Italian Literature ’ 
(1898) and in her own hook, ‘ Ifahlo and 
Song in Italy’ (1809). ' Biowora of Fire,’ 

a novel whioli graphically de.soribes an 
eruption of Vesuviu.s, appeared in 1902. A 
regular eontributoi to x>eriodioa.ls, she wrote 
a weekly leader for twenty years for the 
‘ Tablet.’ Like her sister sho interested 
hei'iself in astronomy. Small nionograplia 
on ‘ Jupiter ’ and on ‘ Venus ’ from her pen 
appeared in 1892 and 1893 ; her short note 
on * iUgoI ’ in the ‘ Ob.soiwatory Magazine ’ 
for Juno 1892 gives oviclonco of acquaint- 
ance with the Arabic language. Miss Ellon 
Olerke died after a short illness at her 
home in South Kensington on 2 March 1906. 

[An Apprcoiatioii of Agues Mary and Ellen 
Mary Clerke. by Lady Huggins, willi Eoroword 
by Aubrey St. John Clerke, 1007 (prinled for 
private oiroulatiou) ; Roy. Astr. Soo.’s Journ., 
Feb. 1907 ; Observatory Mag., Eeb. 1907 ; 
The Times, 21 Jan. 1907.J 11. P. H. 

OLEWORTH. THOMAS EBENEZER 
(185-1-1909), advocate of religious teaching 
in publio elementary schools, eldest sur- 
vivor of the Bovou sons and live daughters 
of Enoch Oleworth of Tyldcsley, near 
Manche.stcr, and Mary Rykos of Heywood, 
was horn at Westminster on 2 April 1864, 
his father at that dale being a Loudon 
city missionary. Oleworth was educated 
at the West Ham Polly Memorial School, 
and was for some years a teacher there. 
About 1871 he began mission wort under 
the Evangelisation Society and attached 
liimself to the American misaionor, D. L. 
Moody, for whom ho addieseed meetings 
in Dublin and Cork. In 1874 his health 
broke down. In 1879 he entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated as a passman in 1882. He was 
stroke ii* of i ‘ one of the college boats. 
Ordained deacon and priest (1881), he served 
in the Oamhridge long vacations as curate 
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of liark German, I&lo of Man. In 
1882 he joined the staff of the Church 
Parochial Miasion Society under Canon 
Hay Ailken, in 1884 became on the 
iioininatiou of the tin sloes vicar of St. 
Thomas, Nottingham, and in 1888 rector 
of Middleton, Lancashire, on the present- 
ation of hi.s fatlior-iu-Inw, Mr. Alfred 
Buttcrvvmrth. In 1809 Dr. James Moor- 
hoiiso, hisliup of Manohc.slcr, ereaiod him 
rural dean of Middleton and Pre.sLvich. 
and in 1902 an honorary canon of 
Manchester. At Middleton lie oi'gani.sed 
many missions and ‘ instruction services ’ 
held after Hie Sunday evening service 
in Lent. His parooliial schools, on which 
ho spent much time as well a.s money, 
wore of unusual efficiency. Cleivorth did 
nnicli for the renovation of the parish 
church, of wliich the chancel has siiioo his 
death been rcsl.ored in his memory, 

Convinced that the efficiency of oliurch 
life ultimately depended on the .soJiooLs, 
Oleworth actively' devoted himself to 
educational conti'ovor.sy, especially lesist- 
ing, during the di.soussiou of the education 
bill of 1902, every proposal lo diminisli 
the ab.soluto control of llio church ovei' 
the religious teaching of its schools [soo 
KKNYON-Sr.AJsrEy, Willi-im Suanjsy, Rupipl. 
II]. In November 1003 Oleworth formed 
the Church Schools Emergency League, 
lor the maiutonanoo of cliurch schools as 
such and of religion.? education by church 
teachers and clergy in school and church 
during school hours. Oleworth acted us 
secretary and ti-easuror ol the league, 
which opposed with effect much of the 
board of education’.? policy touching church 
schools, and attacked the passive at- 
titude of the National Society. Ulti- 
mately Cleworth’s policy, ivhilu maintaining 
the stoftts qiio of the ehiircli .schools, 
claimed that church teaching should be 
given in council schools by a church 
teacher on the staff, with parallel rights 
for nonconformists. Ho was a member 
of the Middleton local education authority, 
a member of the standing committee of 
the National Society, and a leader of the 
‘no surrender’ party in 1906, when ho 
was largely responsible for the great 
demonstrations in Lancashire and London 
against the liberal government’s education 
bill of 1906, which the House of Lords 
rejected. Spealdng inoes.sanily through the 
country, he compiled the first eighty-four 
leaflets of the Emergency League, after- 
wards bound in seven volumes, hesidos 
contributing largely to the Manchester 
and London press, including ‘ The Times ’ 
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and j the ‘ Cliurc-ii JTamiJy tN’ew.-jpaper.’ 
He piililibbed a volume on tlie education 
eri->is in 1906 jointly willi the Rev. John 
Wakefield. Cleworth died on 5 April 1909 
at Sliddlclon Rectory. ‘In dayi, oi 
fluid convictions and wavei-ing beliefs 
Canon Clevorth was pio-aininently “ justu.s 
ac tcmix propositi vir ” ’ (Dp.. Kiros, bi.shop 
of Alanohestcr, in Mnnclieslcr Diocesan 
Jlai/azine, IMaj' 1909). In 1881 ho ranriied 
Rdith, daughter ot Alfred Buttcruorth, 
J.P., oi Oldham and Andover. He was 
survived by his irife, t\t'o .sons and two 
daughters. 

[Family information ; Rev. A. Aspin, 
curate 1903-9 ; Emergency Leaflet (No. lxx,xv. ) ; 
'I'lic Times, 7 April 1900 ; Treasuiy (with 
portrait), M.irch 1905.] J. E. 0. nn Al. 

CLIFFORD, FREDERICK (1828- 
1904), journalist and legal writer, born 
at Gillingham, Kent, on 22 Juno 1828, 
was fifth .son of Jesse Oiiiford, of a north- 
counti'f family, by bis irife Mary Fearso. 
After private schooling, he engaged before 
he w'as twenty in provincial jonrnalisin. 
In 1862 he settled in London and joined 
the parliamentary staff of ‘The Times,’ 
of whioh liis elder brother George was 
already a member. This employment he 
long combined uitk much other work. 
Ho retained his eonneetion with the pro- 
vinces by aeting as London correspondont 
of the ‘ Sheffield Daily Telegraph,’ a con- 
fieivativG journal, and in 1863 he became 
joint proprietor of that newspaper with (Sir) 
Wfiliam Christopher Leng [q. v. Suppl. UJ. 
In 1806 ho went to Jamaica to report for 
‘ The Times ’ the I’oyal commission of 
inquiry into the conduct of Governor Eyre. 
Ho helped in 1868 to found the Press 
Association, an institution formed to supply 
newspaper proprietors of London and tho 
provinces with home and foreign nows, 
and ho acted as chairman of the committee 
of management during two periods of five 
yeans each, finally retiring in 1880. In 
1877, owing to the faUing health of the 
editor, John Tiiaddeus Delane [q, v.], 
Clifford was transterrod by ‘ Tho Times ’ 
from the reporters’ gallery of tho House of 
Commons to Printing House Square, and 
he acted as assistant editor until his health 
obliged him to resign in 1883. 

Meanwhile Clifford had made a po.sition 
as a legal writer. He was admitted to 
the Middle Temple on 3 Nov. 1860, and 
was called to the bar on 10 June 1869, In 
1 870 he, with his lifelong friend, Mr, 
Pembroke S. Stephens, ’K.O., published 
* The Practice of tho Court of Referees 
0(1 Priyato Bills in ParUanient.’ This 
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■standard te.xtbook on privato bill iwaolicc 
first einhodicd imporfant alterations in I ho 
procedure of the_coiirt of ieferee.s made by 
act of pariiameut (30 & 31 Viot. e. 136) and 
by .standing orders of the nou-,o of Commons 
in 1807. and it contained iho decisions as 
to tho locus siandi of petitioner.! during 
tho sessions 1807-9. Clilfui'd continued to 
act as joint editor of the ‘Locus St<andi 
Reports’ to the end of the session of 1884. 
Clifford's ‘ Practice ’ brought him work at 
the parliamentary bar. The historical 
aspect of the practice especially interested 
him, and he published later ‘ The History 
of Hrivate Bill Legislation ’ (2 vols. 1885- 
1887), a compilation of permanent value. 
He look silk in 1894, and was elected a 
bencher of his inn on IS May 1000, 

In early life Clifford co-opoiuled with 
Edward Bulwer, the first Lord Lytton 
[q. V.], Charles Dickens, and other inon ot 
letters and avtista in forming the Guild 
of Literatuvo and Art, wbioh mm incor- 
porated by private act of parliament in 
18.68. Clifford was a member of tho counoil. 
The guild failed oi its purposes, and 
Clifford and Sir John Eioharcl llobinson 
[q. V. Suiipl. IT], the last surviving members 
of the council, wound iqj its affairs in 1897 
by means of an Act (60 & 01 Viet. u. .xciii.) 
drafted by Clifford, and they distributed the 
funds and landed property (at Knebworth) 
between the Royal Literary Fund and the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
Clifford was a student of agricultural ques- 
lions and an active member of tho Royal 
Botanic Society. Ho died at Ms residence, 
24 Collingham Gardens, .Earl’s Court, on 
30 Dec. 1904. A portrait by Miss Ethel 
Mortwcll belongs to the family. Ills 
library formed a three days’ sale at 
Sotlieby’s (6-7 May 1906). He (vas a 
collector of fans and other works of art. 

Clifford manied in 1853 Caroline, tliird 
daughter of Thomas Mason of Hull ; she 
died in 1900. His second son, Philip Henry 
Clifford (lSoO-1896), graduated E.A. in 1878 
from Chriat’s College, Cambridge, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1881. His smviving family 
of four sons and two daughters presented 
in his memory a- silver-gilt claret jug to 
tho Middle Temple [Mmkr Worsley’s Book, 
ed. by A. E. Ingpen, K.C., p. 324). 

In addition to the books above men- 
tioned, Clifford was author of ‘ The Steam- 
boat Powers of Railway Companies ’ (1806) j 
‘The Agricultirral Lockout of 1874, with 
notes upon Faming and Farm Labour 
in the Eastern Comities ’ (1875), founded 
upon letters in ‘ The Times ’ f and a small 
treatise on the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
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1875, roprintecl IVom Llic Royal Agricultural 
Socioty’a ‘ Journal,’ 1870. 

[The Tirura, 31 JJoe. 1901, 2 Jan. 1905 ; 
Sliolliold Telegraph, III Boo. 1001 ; Men .ancl 
Women of the Time, 15i,h edii. 1899; h'o.slur, 
Meii at the Bar ; Brit. Mub. Cat. ; private 
iiiloxination.] 0. M. A. B. 

CLOSE, MAXWELL HEERY (1822- 
1903), gcnlogi.'iit, born in Merrion Hrpiaie, 
Dublin, on 23 Oct. 1822, was oklost ol 
cloven children of JIcnry Samuel Close, 
a partner in Balia’ Bank, )>y liis 

wile Jane, daughter of Holt lY'iriiig, 
dean of llromoi'e. Sir Barry Close [(]. v.J 
was hi.s grand -uncle. A brother. Major 
George Close, waa disliuguishod in the 
Abyaainian war of 18(18. 

After education at a school at Weymouth, 
where his mathematical taatos developed, 
hecnloicdl’riuity College, Dublin, and gradu- 
ated B. A. in 1 84(1 and ju'oooeded M. A. in 1807. 
Ho was ordained in the Churcli of Ireland 
in 1818, and was rootor of Shangton in 
Leioe.stei'ahiro Irum 1849 to 1857. Resigning 
his living owing to sortiplcs as to the 
propriety ot holding a Ijonofico tindoi' lay 
Ijatroiiflgo, ho acted as nurato at Waltliarn- 
on-tho-Wolds until 1861. Shortly aftor- 
ward.s ho returned to Dublin, and did 
occasional clerical work there. Science had 
already engaged his interest, and thence- 
forth ho devoti'd hiuisolt (o geology. He 
closely studied the features improssod 
upon Ireland !jy tiro glaciers and iee- 
shcots of tlio ice ago, keenly ohsoi-ving 
phenomena during long traverses in the 
field, and publishing his re.siiits in the 
‘ Journal of the Coological Society ol 
Dublin,’ ill its sueecssor the ‘ Joinmal of 
tho Royal Oeoiogieal Soeioty of Irnlaiid,’ 
and in the ‘ Oeoiogieal Magazine.’ in a paper 
mode.stly entitled ‘ Hotes on the General 
Giaciiitiou of Ireland ’ (1807) ho embodied 
powerful arguniouts for tlie iormer presoiico 
of an ice-cap over Ireland, and for tho 
movement of ice outward toivards the cdge.s 
of the country from a region soraowhero 
about Fermanagh. Another important eon- 
tribution to glacial geology, written in 
collaboration with George Henry Kinahan 
[q. V. Suppl. IIJ, was ‘ The General Glacia- 
tion of lar-Connaught,’ separately issuoil, 
in 1872. Close’s work proved beyond 
question that the main glacial [eaturc.s 
of Ireland must he ascribed to lancl-ieo, 
though he regarded the glacial gravels 
mth marine) shells ns formed by floating 
icebergs during a tomporaiy submergence. 

Close was president of Ure Royal Geo- 
logical Society of Ireland in 1878 and 1879 ; 
and was treasurer of tho Royal Irish 


Academy Irom 1878 until lii-, itwignaiioii in 
190:!. Ho was ior many yeais a momher 
ot the Council of tho Royal Dublin Kooioty. 
Ho posbCasod considerable aicli.cological ivs 
well as .seienii/io knowlodgo, and quielly 
supported the study of tho Irish language 
when few otiior soholai-s lind oiitoi-cd the 
field, IJnulii.nisivoly ho did much to jiro- 
moto in heltind ro.search and intellodual 
jirogi’css. 

Ho died unmaiiied, in rooms long oneiipied 
by him at 39 Bower BiiggoL Slreot, Dublin, 
on 12 iScpi. IfiOy. lie was buried in 
Dcan’.s Graimo eemelery, oo. Dublin. 

Close published two works on jihjraics 
and astronomy under assumed names ; 
‘ Ausa flyiiamioa : Force, Impulsion, and 
Energy’ (by John O’I’oolo) in 1884 (2u(l 
edit. IBSC), anil ‘ A Few Chapters in Astrn- 
mmiy ’ (by Claudius Kennedy) in 1894. 

[Abstract of MinuicH, Roy. Irish Acnih, 
1(1 March 1904 ; Irish JSIat urn list, ]90;!, p. 1101 
(with hibhngrapiiy and a ])nrLi'uit from 
a photogra[)k taken in i8fi7) ; Quarterly 
.loui'ii. Geoi. 8oe. Lotulrjti, Iv. 1901; Pro- 
cecding.s, p. l.v.vi ; personal tnowlerlge. | 

G, A. J. 0. 

CLOWES, SiR W ILLIM!! LAIR D (1850- 
1005), naval writev, boiai at llampstoaiL ou 
1 Feb. 1856, was the okh'Ht son ol' William 
Clowe.s, somolimo roglBtr.ai' in elianocry 
and part editor of the fith edition (1891) of 
iSoton's ‘ Forms and Jiidgmonts.’ Edu- 
enfed at Aklcnham si'hool and King’s 
College, London, ho oiiicivd as a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 10 April 1877. Uo had 
ahvady, in 1870, published ‘Mi'roo,’ an 
Egyptian love tale in vor.so, and on II 
March 1879 he loft Lincoln’s Inn foi' the 
irrofeasiun of jonvnidiwm. Employed at first 
in tho pro vinooB, ho rotiiriied to London in 
1882 and gained his first insight into naval 
alfairs on tlio Blail of tlio ‘ Ai'juy and Navy 
Gazette.’ Gonoontrating his attention on 
naval quc.stions, Olowea aoooru]ninie,d tho 
homo fleets during tho manccuvroa as 
special naval cori’espondeiit bno,uoasivoly of 
the ‘ Daily News ’(1885), tho ‘Standard’ 
(1887-90), and ‘ The Times ’ (1800-5). His 
reputation for export naval knowledge waa 
soon ostablished. Artic!e,s by him, some 
unclor the pseudonym ‘ Nantioua,’ on tupic.a 
like the iniaaion of torpudo-boats in time 
of war, the gunning of battleshi]JS, 
and tho inse of tho ram, were widely 
translated and influenced export opinion 
in alt eouiitries. His Sfjrioa of anonymou.a 
articles on ‘ The Needs of the Navy,’ in tho 
‘Daily Graphic’ in 1893 (Clowes, Boj/al 
Navy, vii. 83), was credited with sub- 
ntantially affecting the naval estimates. 
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JM.n.'J iJiloi'cnhs (lid not monopoli.se Inn 
aLiont/iun. Jii Uio auUuun ol IS90 Jio 
paid one ol iiuuiy vIhIIs lo >\rnoi‘ic‘.T,, eoiu- 
luLssiuned by ‘ 'J'lic Tinuss ’ to study racial 
difliouUic's in ILio aonllKini .slates. The 
I'esults appealed llr.sl in a series of ten 
letlcKi to ‘ 'I'he Times’ (Novoniber .and 
Itpci'iidier 1890), and ibon in 1891 in 
‘ iSlaclc Amevipa ; /V Hliidy of tho Ex- 
slave and hi.s Ma.sli'r.’ In view of the 
fii'o\\iii» liii'th-iMlo and o.'ielusion fniin 
political ijowev oi the black, Clowe, s lorcfold 
a race w.ar inoom|jarnbly tciTiliie between 
black and wliile in America. 

Oiow'os gradually gav'o up jonrnali.sin 
for rcsearoli in naval in, story. Ho liad in 
i891 aided in tho foundation of the Navy 
Hccorda Rooiety, and between 1897 and 
1909 ho compiled ‘The Royal Navy: its 
Hi.stoi'y li'om the ICavliest Tnne.s ’ (7 vol.s.) 
in oolLiboralion with fSir Cleincnts Marlr- 
luim, K'.fl.B,, Captain A, T. Al.rlian, W. H. 
lA'iloon, and oUici's. Tho v.aliio ol tills 
ivoi'k V. 1 S gonei'ally recognised. 11c was 
knighted in 1902, hut owing to iU-hcallh 
was cnnipolied to live abroad. Ho tvas 
granted, in 190 1, a civil list pension ol 
iso/. Lie wiiH awaidod the gold nicdal ot 
tho United Htaios Naval In.slituto in 1892, 
was an a.suucialo of tJie liislitnto of Naval 
Ai'chileols, unit in 1890 was elected an hono- 
rary member ol tho ]i(iy.d United Service 
ln,stitutuin, w'heio bo gave .several leettiros. 
In 180.7 ho was elected a follow of King’s 
College, lie diet! at Jiversleigb Cardona, 
iSt. Leon.'u'd.s-on-Sea, oil 14 Aug. 1905. 

tllowe.s maii'icd in 1882 Ethel Mary 
Louise, second daughter of Lewis E. 
Edwarda of Mitcham, by whom ho Inul 
one son, Ceofl’roy 8. Laird (&. 1S83). jV 
civil list peiwiun of 100/. was granted to hia 
widow, 30 Nov, U)0S. 

An oxcelleiit linguist, Clowes contributed 
frcr|uontly in liia later yesu's to reviews in 
England, h'rance and Corinauy. Besides 
liis historical and teeluiical books he wrote 
many tales, luainiy of the sea, and aomc 
verso. Ho was part-anther of ‘ Koeial 
England ’ (6 vols. 1892-7), and founded in 
1896, and for some years cdiled, tho ‘ Naval 
Pocket Book.’ lie also edited Casbell’s 
‘ Miniature Eneyclopajdia ’ ( LOmo, 1898), 
and did much to promote tho issue ot 
ohe.ap reprints of standnrd literatiu’e. 

Besides tho woiBs cited, CMwe.s’s long list 
ol piiblioatiunss ineludos: 1. ‘The tlroat 
Peril, and how it was Averted,’ a tale, 
1893. 2. ‘ Tho Naval Campaign of Liasa,’ 
1991. 3. ‘The Mercantile Marino in War 
Time,’ 1902. 4. ‘Pour Modern Naval 

Campaigns,’ 1002. 
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I Who’.s Who, IflOo ; Tho 'I'iiiKis, 10 Aug. 
190.) ; fitaiiclaiil, 15 Aug. 1905 ; Army 
•intl N.ivy tlazettc', J8 Aug, 1905 ; Ikn and 
Women ol tlio Time, l.btji edit. 1899; tho 
Non faterriation/il Biicyelopicdui, 1910.] 

8. B. IL 

OLUNlES-HORS.OICORaR (1842-1910), 
owner of Cocos and Keeling Lslaiids, born on 
20 .1 lino 1842, in tho Coco.s l.slani is, was eldest 
son in tho family of aix suna and three 
daughter.s of ,lohn (Iccjrgo Clnnies-Rns.s 
by his wife K’pia Uupung, a Malay lady 
oi high ranlv. His grandfather, John 
Chniics-Roaa, i)orn in tho Shetland Isliinds, 
of a family which Jiad taken refuge there 
alter ‘ being out in. 1715,’ landed in 1826, 
after many adventures as captain of an 
East Indinman during the English oocti- 
p.stion of Java, on i)irectiou Island, one 
of tho Cooo.s or Cuoos-ICoeling Islands; 
there he .settled with his whole family. 

In 1823 Jin EnglinJi jidvontm-fr. Alpxjinder 
llai'(‘, had settled on anotlicr of tho islands 
with some runaway slaves. Tlio islands, 
till then uniuhnbitod, had been flr.st 
sighted and named in 1009 by Captain 
William ICeeling[q. v.]. 1 In re .soon departed, 
and Clunic.s- Ross filone obtained permanent 
rigliLs by settlement. Althmigli l.hc Dutch 
govormuont profcHsed a vague and in- 
formal suiireniiiey, Olunio.s-Ro.sfi regarded 
himself, and was apparootly regarded by 
otlier.s, as not merely the owner of tho aoil 
hut Its al.so pD3se.ssorl of soveioigu authority 
over tho ialancl.s. 'I’Jie.se Coeo.i Iglanda — 
Ihc naiuo is now commonly applied to tlm 
whole group, lint ahoiild, .strictly speaking, 
bo reserved for tho more Kouthorn islands, 
tho name of Keeling being corrospoiulingly 
reserved for tho more northern. — are a tiny 
group of very Binall coral islets, .some 
tw'ont}'- in nuvnlior, ‘ extraordinary rings of 
land which rise out of the ocean ’ (D.iBWiN, 
Voj/ago of tha BmgU, iii. 630), strangely 
isolated in tho Indian Ocean about 
700 luilca iS.W. from Sumatra and 1200 
from Sing.apore. Cluuies-RoRH’B original in- 
tention was to form a dcp6t on tho islands 
whence tho .spices collected from the sur- 
rounding Ea.st Indies might ho diHjserscd 
to tho markets of the old world. Tills 
Hcheme faded ; hut the coconut palm, 
almost tho only x>laiit which really nourishes 
on the bare coral atolla of the tropica, 
yielded sufficient oil and other iiroducla to 
maintain tho foi'trmc.s of the family. In 
1807, in the lime of John George, the fcst 
sottlor’s son. the islands were first declared 
a British possession, and subjected to 
British sovereignty — hut without detri- 
ment to the Boss family’s ownership of 
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iho Jfviid. Tho head of the fiuuily wa"! 
until 1878 treated by tho British 
Govornmont as governor as well as 
landowner. 

George, the grandson of the first settler, 
was, like tho re.st of his brothers, .sent to 
Scotland for education. Tn 1862, when 
studying engineering at Glasgow, he was 
reoalicd to the Goooa Islands to help in 
re'e.stablishing tho then somewhat deca- 
doiit fortunes of tho family there. In 1873 
ho sUGOccdod (o his iather’s interests 
in the Cocoa IsliUids and married Inin, 
a Mala3 an ivLo, like her luother-iii-law. 
S’pia lliipong, uas of higJi rank and 
re.sohdo teiupor. Olunioa-Boss resembled 
his grandfather in Htrongth of oharaotcr, 
huaines.s capacity, and attractiveness of 
pei'sonalily. By Iho introduction into the 
islands of modern machinery and of 
.scientifio methods, by planting coconut 
palms where these had hoforo been chiefly 
self-planted, and by devising now jiiarkots 
for the produce, lie not merely re.storocl 
tho famil)'' foi'tuue.s hut transformed the 
indu.stry, on which those depeiided, trou> 
the moderate state of prosperity which tho 
favourable natural conditions had hitherto 
allow'Ctl into a well-paying oonoern. 

Under George Clunios- Ross’s rule the 
authoi'itj'- implied in tho govotnorahip of 
iho islands was definitely transferred, by 
lottors patent, first (in 187S) to tho 
governor of C'eylun and next (in 1886) to 
tho governor of the Htraits Settlements — 
still, of corrrse, without detriment to the 
family’s ownership of the land. A 
further change took place in 1902, when 
the islands wore .actually nniioxed to the 
Straits Settlements and incorporated as 
part of the settlement of Singapore. But 
none of these administrative chango.s in 
any way affected Gooi'go Clunios-Boss’s 
iutere.st as owner of the land. Meanwhile 
he steadily jwrraued his huainoss and 
improved his island estate, s. From time to 
time ho was in England, attending to 
his atfaii's and to tho education of his 
children. 

Ha died at Ventnov, in the Isle of Wight, 
on 7 July 1910, and was buried in Bon- 
church ohiu’cliyard. His property, which 
was considerable even outside that in the 
Oocoe Islands, was devised to his wife and 
his family of four sous and five da,ughler3 ; 
but ins eldest son, John Sydney, was re- 
cognised as, by piimogeuiture, ‘ chief ’ of 
the island estate. 

[The XimoB, 8 July 1910 ; H. B. Guppy’s 
The Cocos-Keeliag Islands, Scottish Goog. 
Sor., V, 1S89 ; E. O. Forbes, A Naturalist’s 


Wanderings in tho Eastern Arclupelnoo, 1881 ; 
Law Reports, and public records.] 

E. IM T. 

GLUTTON, HENRY HUGH U1850- 
1909), .surgeon, born on 12 July IS.iO at 
Saffron Walden, was third son of Ralph 
Glutton, B. D., vicar of (hat parish. Ho was 
educated at Marlborough eolli'go from 1861 
to 1860, but lolt prematurely on account of 
ilthealth. Ho catered Clare CoUego, 0am- 
hrklgo, in 1869, and graduated B. A. in 187.2, 
proceeding M.A. and M.B. in 1879 andM.G. 
in 1807. Ho ontc'i'nd St. Thomas’s Hogpital 
in 1872, and was appointed resident 
as,sistaut surgeon in 1876, assistant sur- 
geon in 1878, and full aurgeon in 1891. 
Whilst assistanl, surgeon ho had charge 
of tho department tor cli.seases of tho car. 
Ho was .smgeon to tho Victoria Hospital 
for Children at Chelsea from 1887 to 1893, 

At iho Boyal OoHogo of Surgeons of 
England ho was admitted a mciubor in 
1875 and a follow in 1870 ; ho served on the 
council from 1902 until his death, and snt 
on tho .son.'iito of tho University of Loudon 
as representative of tho college. Ho was 
also consulting surgeon at O.shorne, and 
in 1005 was pnjsidont of iho Ciinioal 
tiooioty. 

Clutlon died at hi.s hoimn, 2 I’orllaud 
Place, alter a long illnoHs, on 9 Nov. 1909, 
and was hurled in Brompton ooinetory. 
Ho married in 1896 Margaret Alico, third 
daughter of Canon Young, rector of Whit- 
na.sb, Warwickshire, ami loft one daughter. 

Cluttoii was imbued with iho modern 
spirit which base.s Hurgory on pathology and 
not merely on anatomy. Diseases ot tho 
bone.s and joints more oapooialiy intoro.stod 
him, and ho was one of tho earliest surgeons 
to rocogmso tho importance of the active 
treatment of middle-oar diseaso. His powers 
as A clinical teacher were of the highest 
order. Not only had he a wide knowledge 
of surgical literature hut his practical and 
original mind lent to his leachiiig a rare 
vivacity. He disregarded tradition, unless 
it could jus tify itself on i Us meri ts. His health 
and his active devotion to Bt. Tiiomas’a 
Hospital and medical school prevented him 
from rvriting much. But ho pubh'ahorl an 
important paper in tho ‘Lancet’ (1880, 
i. 616), describing an affection of tho knee 
occurring in chihlrou who are tho subjects 
of oongonital syphiEs. Hia doacription was 
generally accepted, the condition beoomiug 
known as ‘ Olnttou’s joints.’ 

He wrote on ‘Disease of Bonos’ in 
Troves’ ‘ System of Surgery’ (1806), and^he 
was co-editor of the St. Thomas’s ITospitaJ 
Reports, 1886. 
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[Laiicol/, 1909, n. lo.52 (wil,li portrait); Brit" 
Med. Journal, 1909, ii. IfiUJ ; iiil'ormatiou 
kindly given by Mta. li. dl. Cluttoii and by 
l)i'. H. G. Tiu'floy ; personal know ledge. J 

i)’A. P. 

COBB, GERARD ERANGIS (1838- 
lOOd), musician, born at Nettlcsteacl, Kent, 
on 15 Oct. 1838, wa.s younger son of 
William flraiioia Cobb, rector oi Nettlestcnd, 
by Ilia wile Mary Blaokburii. Educated 
at Warlborougli Culioge from 1849 to 1857, 
ho matrioulaiod in 1857 from _ Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where ho won a’soholar- 
fcliip in 18(i0. Ho graduated 15.A. in 1301 
with a first class both in the classical and 
the moral science triposes. J,nl crested 
in inusio from an early date, Cobb thoro- 
iipon went for a short time Lo Dresden to 
study music. Elected a fellow of Trinity in 
1863, he proceeded M.A. nevt year, and wa,s ■ 
appointed junior bursar in 18(ii). That post, 
in which he showed great busiuoss capacity, 
ho hold lor twenty-live years. 

In sympathy witli the advanced trac- 
tarian movement, Cobb at one time con- 
templated, but finally deolined, holy 
orders, Ho actively advocated reunion 
between the Homan and Anglican com- 
munions, and jmblislied in 1807 an elaborate 
treatise, ‘ 7’ho Kiss of Peace, or England 
and Homo at one on the .Doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist ’ (2nd edit. 1808). Two 
short tracts, ‘ A Eew Words on Hounion ’ and 
‘ Reparation not Schism,’ appeared in 1809. 

Kesigniug hi.s ofiicos at Trinity College 
after his marriage in 1893, Cobb continued 
to reside in Cambridge, and devoted him- 
self mainly to musical composition and 
the oucouragement of musical study, which 
had already engaged much oE his interest. 
Ho was president oC the Cambridge Uni- 
versity M.usical Society from 1874 to 1883, 
and as chairman oi the University Board 
of Musical Studie.s from 1877 to 1892 
gavo Sir George Maofarren valuable help hr 
tliej reform oi that faculty. He was a 
prolific composer of songs, wrote niuoli 
church juusic, includhig Psalm hxii. for the 
festival of tire North Eaaf.orn Choir As.socia- 
tion at Hipon Cathedral in 1892, church 
sendees, and anthems, Hia most ambitious 
work was ‘ A Song of Trafalgar,’ ballad for 
chorus and orchestra, Op. 41 (1900 ) ; his 
most popular compositions were settings 
of twenty of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Barrack 
Boom Ballads,’ which wore collected in 1904, 
and songs called ‘ The Last Farewell,’ 

‘ Love among the .Roses,’ and ‘ A Spanish 
Lamont.’ - Ho also published a cpintet in 
0 (Op. 22)" for pianoforte and strings (1892) 
and a quartet (1898), 


Cobb was an enthusiastic cyclist, aud 
was^iirst ]n'C.sitlcut in 1878 of (Jic National 
Gyoliats’ Union, originally the Bicycle 
Union, aud w.as president ol the Cambridge 
Univonsity Cycling Club. For the Intor- 
natioual Heailli Exhibition in 1884 he 
contributed a chajitor on ‘ Cycling ’ lo the 
Jr.andbook on atlilolica, part ii. Ho took 
part in the miuiicipal lilo oi Cambridge, 
and addre.ssed to the district council m 
1878 a pamphlet on ‘ Road Paving,’ in 
which ho urged improvement of the roads. 

Cobb died at Cambridge on 31 March 
1904, and was cremaled at Woking. Ho 
married in 1893 Elizabeth Lucy, daughter 
of Jolin Welchman Whatoley, of Birming- 
ham aud widow ot Stcpiieu Parkinson 
[q. V.], tutor of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; she survived him without issue. 

[The 'J'lmos, 1 April J 904 ; Musical Nows, 
!) April 1904 (notice by Dr. D. 1'. Kouhhgato) ; 
Musical Tinies. May 1904 ; Broun and 
Stratton, British Miisiciil Biog. 1897 ; ifarl- 
boroiigU Coll. Hog. I 

COBBE, FRANCES POWER (1822- 
1904), philanthropiHt and religious writer, 
born at Dublin on 4 Deo. 1822, was only 
daughter of (Jluu'len Cobbe (J. 1837) ot 
Newbridge Hon.se, co. Duliliii, by his ^vilo 
Frances (d. 1847), daugliter of Captain 
Thoma.s Conway. Her faihor, groat- 
giundson of Charles Cobbe [ip v.J, aroli- 
bisliop of Dublin, was a man ot strong 
opinion.? but a. good landlord and luagis- 
(.rate, who on occasion sold some of hia 
pictures to build eottagos for his tenants. 
Fraiioea was educated first at homo, next 
.spout tw'o years (1S36-8) in a school 
at Bi'ighlou, at a cost of 1000?., then 
learned a little Greek and geometry from 
the parish clergyman of Donahato. Not 
fond of society, tliough sire spent holidays 
in. London, sho road a great deal, using 
Marsh’s library (see Mabsh, Naecissus), 
giving attention to liistory, astronomy, 
architecture, and heraldry, writing small 
essays and stories, and tabulating Greek 
pMlosopliors and early horctios. The 
liouflohold was strict in its ovangcilical 
observances ; Fronoos beeame the first 
heretic in a family which coimled five 
arehbiabops and a bishop among its con- 
nectiona. Having doubted the miracle of 
tho loaves and fishes in her f'ourteunth year, 
she experienced conversion iu her seven- 
teenth, and was confirmed by Archbishop 
Richard Whately [q. v.] at Malahido. She 
drifted into agnosticism,' but soon recovered, 
and never again lost faith In God. She con- 
tinued attendance at church tiH her mother’s 
death in 1847, after which her father sent 
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li(ir to livo -with licr In'otlier on a farm in 
the wilds of DoJicgal ; when recalled, after 
nine or ten numtlia, she gave up attendance 
at clmrcli and at family prayei-s, retain- 
ing, Jiowever, iho iiabit of solitary prayer. 
Jfooka wlvich helped her wore tho ‘ Life of 
Jofj(!ph Blanco While’ [q. v.], ‘The Soul,’ 
by Francis William Newman If], v. j, with 
whom she ooiTcsponded, and works by 
Theodore Barker, ol Boston, JirnssachnseUs, 
whoai'nthor his sermon on tire iinmorlallifo. 
One New Year’s day she ventured to iho 
nuitariaii lueeting-liouso in Eusiace Street, 
Dublin, but gob no refresliment fjom n 
leai'tied disooiu’se on tho theological loieo 
ol thcj Groelc nrliclo. As a distraclkin 
Iroin ill-hoalth (brouchitia) she re.solved to 
write. Kaut’a ‘ Motaphysio ol Ethics,’ put 
in her nay by a friend, Felicia Skene, 
suggested a tiieiiio ; Ijetwoon 1S52 anrl 
1855 she wrote her essay on ‘Tlu! Theory 
of Intuitive Moraks ’ (4th edit. 1902), whicli 
she published ationymouBly lost it should 
cause her father aniroyanee. Tho essay 
was meant as one of a aciries to deal with 
personal duty and social duty. Her 
liitUer’s death loft her with lOOi!. and an 
income of 200/. a year. She sot out oil 
foreign travel in Italy, Ovc'oco, and tho East 
as far as Baalbco, taking a keen interest 
in all sho saw, and improsiied with -tho 
('iiormous amount of pure human good- 
nature wkioh i.s to bo found almo.st every- 
where.’ In November 1858 began her 
assoeiiition with idary Car'iientor [(]. v.J, 
who.se ‘ .ruvenilc Deiinquents ' ,sho had 
read, and with whom for a time she lived 
in Park Row, Bristol, co-operating in tiro 
work of tho Rod Lodge reformatory and iho 
ragged schools. Finding the ooncutions too 
trying, for Mary Carpenter had no idea of 
oroatvu'O comforts, .she romoverl in 1859 to 
-Uurdlmm Dov'n, and engaged in workhoitso 
pliilttutiiropy and tho care of sick and 
workloBS girls, in conjunction with Miss 
Elliot, daughter of tho dean of Bristol. 
To this mis.sion sire devoted her first luonoy 
earned by inagavino work, 14/. for skctclios 
in ' Macmillan’s Magazine.’ Her love of 
travel continued; by 1879 aho had paid 
six visits to Italy, spending several seasons 
in Romo and in Florence, and a winter at 
Pisa. Hoc ‘ Italics ’ (1864), notes of Italian 
travel, was written at Nervi, Riviera di 
Levants, yiio acted as Italian correspondent 
for tho ‘ Daily News,’ 

Mazzini failed to convorl her to his 
.Scheme of an Italian repuhlio. At Horenco 
she met Theodore I*arkoi' a few days before 
Ids death there on 10 May 1860. (3ub- 
eerpiently she edited his works, in fourteen 
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volumes (1869-71). Lnl862 she r'ead betoru 
the Social Science (lougr('SM a. ])a])ei’ advo- 
cating Ihe admission of women to iiiiiverMfy 
degrees : a pro|)osEil, as the say.s, received 
then with ‘ uiiivetsal 1 idieiile.’ Her crusade 
against vivi, section, originating in iior love 
of animal life, began in 186,'!. and continued 
till her deallu Philantlu'opy inspired nu\ch 
of lior journalistic woik. Ji’rom Uecoinber 
1868 to Marclr 1875 slie, ^vlls on tlie stuff 
of the ‘Echo,’ imcku' its iii-t edilor, Sir 
Arthur Arnold fq. v. Supi>l. ll), ,uid made 
a .speoialily of invesligaling oases oL mi.sory 
and death by desliintion. For a eoiisider- 
iiblo tijuc she w'rotc for II 10 ‘ Sl.anilarcl,’ 
till .she thought it imscnmd on viviseelioii ; 
for some lime (lill 1881) aho edited the 
‘ Zoophilist’ ; and slie now eoutributed to 
moBt of tho euiTent penodio.als. She in- 
tere.sletl hcraell in the pi'omotiou of llin 
Matrimonial Ctiiises Act of 1878, whereby 
fecpariit.ion orders m.'iy be obiaiinvl by 
w'ivcw whosti husbiintLs have been con- 
victed of aggvavaleil assaults iqion them; 
tho movement lor oont'ei'ring iho parlia- 
mentary Imneliiso on women had lior 
Wiirm fiiippord. Her leeinron on Ihe dutioF) 
of women were twice ik'livered (1880-1) 
to audionecs ol lu'r owji sex. in 1881 she 
removed from SoiitJi Kensinglon, with her 
friend Miss Lloyd, to llenguvl, near Dol- 
golly. An anmiity of KKV. was pre-enled 
to her by her iinti-vKineclionihl irkmds 
in February lS8f>. In 1898 hIio left the 
Ffiiiional Auli-VivisDctioii Sociely, of which 
sho was a founder in 1875 and had been, 
joint soorotary (lill 188-1). to form a more 
thorough-going body, Ibe British Union for 
tho Abolition of Vivisection. She was left 
residuary legatee by the widow [fl. 1 Oct. 
1901) of Ricliard Vanghun YaLD.s of Liver- 
pool |bCo und(!i' Yatjoh, .Jo.swpii Buuoic.s). 
She died at Ilengw’i't on 5 April 1991, 
and in drotid of premature burial lelt 
apeeiai instruetion.s foi' iji'ccliiding its po.s.d- 
bility in her cuso. TJio inlei'ment took 
place in Idfinelltyd churchytvrd. 

In person Misa Cobbo was (jf amide 
proportions, with an open and genial 
coimtonauoc. Fi'iiukness and hiciclily 
marked all her writing and gave her social 
charm. She mot ‘ nearly all tho more 
gifted Englishwomen ’ of her iinio, except 
Cleorgc Eliot and llarrietMtirliueiu!. Fanny 
Tiemblo [q. v. Suppl. JJ she regartierl as iho 
moat remarkable woiuEin she liiwl known. 
Her advocacy of women’s lights was born 
of her association with Mary Uar'pontor, 
from whom idso sho derived lu'r ini ere, st 
in progressive movomonts in India. As iui 
exjioHent of theism Keshub Olmnder Kon 
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took 11 plaf'o in hor oslimato l)us,iilc 
Tlioodoro barker. Slu; aUeiicled the 
ministry oi James Matliiicau [q. v. 
iSnppl. 1|, and occii.sionalJy (‘oiiotuetcd ser- 
vices in Unitarian oliapcls. In dclaoluiig 
miitaiians Irom the nlder supornatiiraliaiii 
her iniluoncG was eonhideralilo. Jt may 
1)0 safely said that she made no cnomica 
and many Wends, r|niCe, ivrespoctivo of 
ngieenicnti nitli hi'r special views, in the 
com'rfo ol ‘ a Jong, combative and in luaiij' 
ways useful career ’ [AUiencawn, 9 April 
1901). Among her publioatinns (wliieli 
include ruimerons piimphlota on vivisection, 
1875-98), the following may ho noted: 
]. ‘Ifrieiidleas Girls, and IJow to Help 
them,’ 1861, IGmo. 2. ‘ ITemalu education 
and . . . University Exam inaf ions,’ 3rd 
edit. 1892. ‘ Essays on the Uiu'auits of 

Women,’ 18()3 (reprinted fiom magazines). 
4. ‘Thanksgiving,’ ISffi {embodied in 
No. 0). 5. ‘Religions Duty,’ 18(M ; new 
edit. 189 1. (). ‘ Bi'olcou Rights : an Inquiry 
into the Rresent Oonditious and Eutuiu 
Rrospeots of Religious Eaif.li,’ 1804; 2nd 
edit. ISOS (one of the most influential 
of hor I'uligioufi writings). 7. * The Cities 
of the Past,’ 1804 (reprinlcd from ‘Eraser’). 
8. ‘ Htudies . . . of Ethical a.nd Rooial 
Subjects,’ 1805. 9. ‘Hours of Work and 
Play,’ J807. 10. “J'lio Confessions of a 

Lo,st Dog,’ 1807. 11, ‘Dawning Lights, 

. . . Secular Resiilt.s of the New 
Reformation,’ 1808; now edit. 1894. J2. 

‘ Criimual.s, Idiots, Women and Dtliaors,’ 
Manchester, 1869 (on Iho property laws). 
13. ‘ The Einal Cause of Woman,’ 1869, 
lOmo. 14. ‘ Alone to the Alone : Prayers 
for Theists,’ 1871; 411i edit. 1891. 15. 

‘ Auricular Confession in tho Ghurcli of 
England,’ 1872; Itli edit. 1898. 16. 

‘ Darwini.sm in Morals and other Essays,’ 
1872 (reprinted from magazines). 17. 
‘Doomed to bo iSavcd,’ 1874, 18. ‘The 

Hopes ol the Human Race,’ 1874 ; 2ikI 
edit. 1894. 19. ‘ Ealso Beasts and True,’ 
1876 (in ‘Country House Library’). 20. 
‘Ro-cuhoes,’ 1876 (from the ‘Eoho’). 21. 
‘Why Women dosirc tho Eranohise,’ 1877. 

22, ‘ 'The Dulles of IVomon,’ J 881 ; pos- 
thumous edit, by Blanche Atkinson, 190G. 

23. ‘ The Peak in Darien,’ 1882 ; 1894 (on 

personal immortality). 24, ‘ A Faithless 
World,’ 1885 ; 3rd edit. 1894 (reprint from 
tile ‘ Contoniporary ’ ; reply to Bir Fitz- 
jiimea Stephen). 26. ‘ The Scientific Spirit 
of the Ago,’ 1888. 20. ‘ Tho likiend of Man ; 
and his Eriends, the Poets,’ 1889. 27. 

‘ Health and Holiness,’ 1891, 28. ‘ Life,’ 
by hersoJJ', 1894, 2 vols. j 1904 (edit, by 
Blanche Atkinson), 


0 

fLito by hei.sell (ed. Ik Alkiusoli), 1904 
(with poiliait) ; The 'I'lmo.s, 7 and 11 April 
1901; ,1. Chappell, 117)11100 of Worth, 1908; 
Men and IVoiiicu of tJio 'Fimo, 1899; 
Lottcis ol JllriUliew Arnold (1843-83), 1003, 
ill. 91. 1 A. O. 

COILLARD, ERANgOIS ( 1834 - 1904 ), 
pvotostant missionary under tho Paris 
Mi.s.sionary Sooioty in (lie Zambesi region, 
born at Asniero.s-ies- Bom ges, Cher, Erunce, 
on 17 July 1834, wa.s youngest ol tho seven 
children of Frangoia Coillard, at one lime 
a prosperous yeoman, who also had a con- 
siderable dowi'y with hi.s wife, Madeleine 
Dautry. Both iiaronta wore of Huguenot 
descent. The boy was baptised in the 
Temple at A.9nicrcs on S OcL. J 834. Two 
yoar.s later his mother waa left a nearly 
destitute widow. 

Alter attoncling the proLeatant school at 
Asnieroa, and passing under revivalist in- 
fluenoo.s, Coillard offered liiiuaolE in 1854 
to tho Rocieiu des ARsaions l5vang61iquoa 
do Paris, and was trained for missionary 
work, paitly at tho University of Strass- 
burg (1856)' and partly in Paris. In 1867, 
haring been ordained at the Oratoii'o, 
Paris, ho wa.s .sent to Basutoland, which 
had i)oen tho sooioty’.s .sphere since 1833. 
Oil liis arrival at 0u,po 'Fown on 6 Nov. 1807, 
he found Basutoland disturbed by war, 
and it was not until 12 Feb. 1859 that, ho 
reached Loribe. 'J’lioro ho worked llor 
twenty years. His aulivitioB are graphic- 
ally d’o.seribcd in his journal and in lettor.s 
which ho w'roto in large charaotoia to his 
aged mother until her death in 1876. 
Early difficnltiea arose, partly from tho 
witohoraft, nnimiam, and polygaiuy of the 
Basutos, and partly from the hostility of 
the olfiof Alolapo, son of Moshosh, who 
had been baptised and had apoRtatisod, 

At an iiiterviow at Witzie’s Hoek in .July 
1806 between Sir Thoophiliia Shop.stone 
[q. V.] and the Basuto chief Makotoko, 
Molapo’s oousin, who waa threatened by 
the Boora, Coillard acted a.s interpreter and 
peacomakcr, roles which ho invariably filli'd. 
In April 1806, by order of tho Orange Free 
State government, tho iniasionaries evaou- 
atod Loribe, and Coillard porforoe spent 
•some time in Natal. In 1808, when the 
British protectorate was establishod over 
Basutoland, he visited Motito and Kuru- 
man in Beohuanaland at the request of tho 
Paris Evangelical Mission, and at Kuriimun 
had hia first rneoting with Robert Moflai 
[q. T.J. In 1869 ho rotutnecl to Lorib6> 
and the next six years showed how iruitful 
Ooillard’fl devotion to the Basutos was 
becoming. On 27 Jnly 1868 he had bap- 
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tist'd Makotoko ; in 1870 came tlio con- 
Teraion and baptism of Moahosh ; and in 
May 1871 tka cluivcli at Lcdbe was com- 
pleted. Ooillard’.s twenty years’ work for 
Basulolaud made him, involuntarily, a 
political power and a civilising nnd edu- 
cative, iiilhiouec. lie translated into Snsnlo 
some liymiia and certain oJ I-fi Fonlainc’.s 
fables. 

In April 1877 Cuillatd, vitli his wito 
and meeo iSliso, undertook iin expedition 
to tlio w ild and majestic Banyai toi ritory, 
north of the i-impnpo river. By Docem- 
ht]' 1877 the party fntnrd themselvca at 
Buluwayo a.s Lobengula’s jirisoncrs. They 
had partially evangelised tho Banyai on 
the way, and Lobeugiila refused his sanotion 
for further cffoitr. TJiey turned southward 
to Shoshong in the territory of the friendly 
Ilhama, who commended them (o (ho 
Barotsi chi of and sot them on their way 
from Maugwato aero.ss tho Makarikari 
flesei't. By August 1878 they had reached 
fciosheke, the oliiof town ou the Lower 
Zambesi, and were cordially greoted by the 
auhordinate Barot.si chiefs, llnding every- 
where the traces and the influonoo of David 
Livingstone [q. v.] ; but tlicy failed to 
obtain an interview with tho Barotsi 
king, Lewanika. 

jtkter a visit to Europe (1880-2) and 
a meeting at Leribe with General Gordon 
on 21 Sept. 1882, they started again for 
Barotsiland. In March 1886 Coillard was 
received by Lewauilm at Loalui, and from 
that time UU 1891 wa.s engaged in establish- 
ing strong mission stations at Sesheke, 
Lealui and Sofiila, promoting industrial 
work, and urging Lewanika to develop 
cattle-rearing and agrioulUu'e. In 1890 and 
lollowing years Coillard engaged somewhat 
unwillingly in tho negotiations between 
Lewanika and the British South Africa 
Company, and in a letter to Cecil Rhodes 
[q. V, Buppl. 11] on 8 April 1890 agreed, 
while he could ‘ not servo two masters,’ 
to bo a medium of communication. Tn 
bringing about tiio signature of tho 
first treaty between Lewanika and the 
Company on 27 Juno 1890, ho acted on 
the belief that for tho Barotsis ' this 
will prove the ono plank of safety ’ (cf. 
CoiLj-ABD’a On ihe Threshold of Central 
Africa, p. 3S8). But the missionary had 
great difficulty in keeping the king from 
violating the treaty. (On GoiUard’s whole 
attitude towards British influence, see an 
appreciative letter by Mr. P. Lyttblton 
Gem., hi The Times, 5 July 1904.) 

After a serious illiieas in 1890, Coillard 
spent 1806-8 in Europe; hut by 21 Fob. 


1899 he was again at Leribe on hia 
way back to (ho Zambesi. The Barotsi 
country, now styled North-west Rhodesia, 
was being peaceably nLlministprocl. But 
great mortality ensued among tiie mission- 
ary iccruits of 1897 and onwards, eight 
out of twenty-four dying and eleven 
returning homo. Ooillaid’s last ycaj's were 
clouded by an outbreak hi 1903 of Ethio- 
piauism under Willie Mokalapa, who drew 
away for .a fiino many Baiolsi eonvorls. 
He vs'as .still engaged iii ]m'aiiung at the 
Upticr Zambesi station, s, when hiematui'ic 
fever carried him olf, at Lt'alui, on 27 May 
1904; ho was l)iiri(‘d under ‘the great tieo’ 
at Softtla, near his wile, who had died on 
28 Oct. 1891. 

On 26 Fob. 1861 Ooillard innrriod in Union 
Ohiirch, Cape Town, Cliristiiia, daughter 
of Laohlan Mackintosh, a Sooltish baptist 
minister, who was a friend and co-woi'kor 
of James Aloxauder Ilaklauo |,q. v.J and of 
Robert Ualdano [q. v.]. Coillard’s wito 
aocompaniod him m all lii.s Aliicau ti'avo). 

Coillard’.s right to recognition rests not 
so nmeh on the miinhor of Ills converts 
as on his steady e.xorciso of a civilising 
iiifluenco over Basulo.s, Matahclcts, ancl 
Barotsis many years liot'ero their territory 
camo within tlie British sphore, and 011 
tho consistency with which ‘ this single- 
hearted and indomitable Frenelmian ’ 
created an atmosphevo of trust in British 
administration, A short, keon-oyed, white- ► 
bearded man, he was a notable figure in 
modern South African history. PJi.s reli- 
gious posiliuu wa.s that of English evangelical 
nonconformity. In 1889 Coillard £mbli.died 
SSur lo f-laut Zambfizo ’ {2nd edit. 1898), 
which appeared in tin English trans- 
lation by his niece, Catherino Winkworth 
Mackintosh, entitled ‘ On tho Throshold of 
Central Africa ’ (1897). 

[Cl. AV, Maokinlosh, Coillard of tho Zambesi, 
1907 ; E. Xi’avi'O, Fran 9 oiH Coillard ; oufiineo 
et jeuuosso, 1908. See also E, Coillard’a pre- 
face to H. Diotorlon’s Adolphe Mabille, 
roissioiinaire, 1898 ; and tho Journal dus Mis- 
sions Evangf'liquo.s during his period.] 

E. H. P. 

COKATNE, GEORGE EDWARD 
(1825-1011), genealogi.st, horn in Russell 
Square, London, on 20 April 1 823, was fourth 
son and youngo.st child (in a family of eight) 
of William Adams, LL. D., of Thorpe, Burrey, 
advocate in Doe.tor,s’ Commons, by his wife 
tho Hon. Mary Anno {d. 1873), daughter of 
William Cookayno and niece and co-heiress 
of Borloao Cockayne, sixth and last Viscount 
Cullon. His mother belonged to tho well- 
known family of Cokaymo of Rushtou Rail, 
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MorfcUfMnptonshiro. On IS Aug. 1873 he 
a 3 =iumed the name and arms of Cokayue 
by royal warrant in acoordanoo witli his 
motlior’fa teatainentary diioction.s. Al'tor 
private cduoatiou o^ving to dolicnto health, 
lio went to Oxford, uintriculating from 
lixotor Oollogo on 0 Juno 181-1. Re 
graduated B.A. in 1818 and proceeded M. A. 
in 1852. Re was adnutted a student of Lin- 
coln’s Jim on l() Jan. 1850, and was called to 
the bar on 30 Ajiril 1853. Liitoring the 
Royal Gollogo of Heralds six years later, 
he held suooea.3iTely tho offices of rouge, 
rlragon piu’suivant-ol'-arms (1869-70) and 
Lanoastor herald (1870-82). In his heraldic 
capaoity he was attached to the garter mis- 
sions to Portugal in 1865, to Russia in 1867, 
to Italy in 1868, to Spain in 1881, and to 
Saxony in 1882. Appointed Noiroy king- 
of-anus in the lattej' year, Cokayue succcoded 
to tho post of Olarenoeux king-of-arms in 
1891. He was an active luemlior of tho 
Society of AutifLuarios, being olocted follow 
on 22 .Feb. 1866. Ho died at his rosidonoo, 
Jilxoter Houao, Roehampton, on 6 Aug. 1911, 
and was buried at Putnoy Vale, On 2 Deo. 
1856 he married Mary Dorothea, .socond 
daughter of George Henry Gibb.s of Aldcn- 
ham Park, Hertford, shire, 'and .si.stor of 
Henry Huoka Gibtis (aftorwavda Lord 
Aldoiiham) fq. v. Suppl. IIJ. Ho had issue 
eight ohiidreii, of whom two .sons and 
two daughters survived hiiu. A portrait 
by Kay Robortaoii is at Exotor IIouso, 
Roehampton. 

Industrious and soholarly, Cokayno pub- 
lished ‘G. E. 0,’s Complete Peerage’ (8 vols. 
1887-98 ; now edit. 1910), and ‘ C. E. C.’s 
Complete Baronetage ’ (6 vols., Exotor, 
1900-6). These works won [him general 
reoognilion as a genealogist of tho first 
authority. ;To this Dictionary ho con- 
tributed a momoh’ of Sir Aston Cokayno 
(1608-168-1). 

[The Times, 8 Aug. 1011 ; Foster, Men at 
the Bar ; Cl. E. C.’s Complote Peerage, 18S9, ii. 
437 ; A. H, Conkayne, Cokayno Mcmoratida, 
1873 ; private information. | G. S. W. 

COKE, THOMAS WILLIAM, second 
OF Leioustisk (1822-1909), agri- 
culturist, bom at Holkham, the family seat 
in NorfoUc, on 26 Dee. 1822, was eldest son 
of Thomas William Coke, ‘ Coke of Norfolk,’ 
afterwards first earl of Loioestor [q. v.], 
by his second wife, Lady Anno Amelia, 
third daughter of William Charles Kej)pel, 
fomth earl of Albemarle, whom he married 
when aixby-eight years old {S'J;iB.liING, 
Go'ke of Norfolk, ii. 281). Eduoaied at 
Eton and Winchoster, Coke received the 
courtesy title of Viscount Coke on Iris 


father becoming oarl of Loioo.ster at tlio 
aooesaion of Queen Vietoria in 1837. Ho 
was a minor when his father died on 
30 June ]842. 

Taking iiu promineni, part in polities, 
sport or in publiu alfairs. he was an ardon), 
agrioull.nrist and a sldiful forester; and 
devoted liimseli' to tlio managoinont and 
improvement of his vast estate, A table 
appondod l,o Mr. R. H. Row’s report on 
the agriculture, of Norfolk, made to tlio 
second Royal Commission of Agrieultiiro 
of 1893, gives .some iustructivo details 
ns to the expenditure of money by the carl 
and his father in keeping up and imijroving 
tho Holkham agricultural estate of 39,612 
acres. The first carl .spent in buildings aud 
repairs 536,992/., the second carl sjiciit 
575,048/. up to 1891- — in buildings, drainage 
and cotlago.s, 377,771/., ajid in tho j5ur- 
chase of land for Hie improvomoni of tlio 
estate, 197,277/. — or a total by lioth 
owners of 1,112,040/. 'I’ho gro.ss rents of 
tho farms, whicli in 1878 wore .52,682/., 
ivero only 28,701/. in 1891, or a shrinkago 
of 23,981/. (46-5 ]ior cent.). In tho year 
ending Michaelmas 1801 the disbursements 
on the estate -wevo 12,311/., deapii,o tho 
earl’s personal supervision over all tlio 
details (App. 0. 2 and 0. 3 of Parly. 
Paper 0. 7915 of session 1895). 

The carl was apjioiutocl on ] Aug. 1816 
lurd-lioutcnant of the county of Norfolk, 
and held this appointmont for sixty years, 
retiring in 1906, wlien ho was suooeoded by 
his oldest son. In 1866 he was made a 
member of the council of Iho Prince n£ 
Wales, and in 1870 keeper of the privy seal 
of the duchy of Cornwall, retiring in 1901 
on the acoOHsion of IGng Edward VII. 
On 30 Juno 1873 he, was made K.G. on 
the recommendation of Gladstone. Ho 
was in polities a whig of the old school, 
and became at the end of his days tho 
‘ father ’ of the. House of Lords. 

He maintained hia health till 1905. 
He died at Hollcham of heart failuro on 
24 Jan. 1909, and was buried there. 

Loioester married twice ; (1) on 20 April 
1843, before ho was of age, at Cardhigton, 
Bedfordshire, Jidiana (d. 1865), eldest 
daughter of Samuel Chaiies Whitbread, 
of Southill, Borlfordshire, fiy whom he 
had four sons and seven daughters ; (2) 
on 21 April 1870, at Latimer, Buckingham- 
shire, Georgiana Caroline, eldesi, daughter 
of William George Cavendish, second Lord 
Ohesham, by whom he had six sons and 
one daughter. 

A portrait of Mm by George Richmond, 
B.A., was presented to Lady Leiooster by 
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bis Lenaua-y on 22 SepL. 1858, and hangs 
at Hnlldiaui. The carl ia icpreaented as a 
young man on one of the baa-Tolinia 
{‘Granting a Lease’) ol the niomimonl 
erect cd in tlic pia.rk hy puhlio Bnbsoripiioii 
in 1846-50 as a mcmoi'ial to his lather. 

[The 'L’imes, 26, 2‘J ,lan„ 1 March 1009; 
Jlrij. A. M. W. iStirlmg’s Coko of Nurlolk anti 
Ins Li’i'ionds, 2 vola. 1008-] L. O. 

G'OLEMAN, iVlLLlAiii KTL’WIEN' 
(1820-1004), booh ilhistralor and painli'r, 
i)orn at Hoi'sluiiii in 1820, mis one ol 
tile twelve ohildrcu of a jdiysrci.ui pi.ic- 
tising there, lli.s mollict, who>o niaitlen 
suriiamo rv.is Deudy, belonged lo an artistic 
family. Eoiir of her children evinced 
a talent for drawing. Tiie liflli daughter, 
Rcien Goi'detifi Golcinaii (1847-1881), ac- 
quired a high reputation ns a flower painter 
and assisterl her brotlier William in eerando 
deooi'aliou ; she nuirried in 1876 Thomas 
William Angell, postmaster of the south- 
western di.strict ol London; two tlower- 
pieces hy her belong to the 'Violonn and 
Albts't Mn.somii (cf. Art Journal, 1881, 
p. 127 ; J'he Timcfi, 12 March 188-1 ; 
Aiheiiceum, 16 March 1884), 

Coleman wiva destined for a surgeon, hut 
beyond giving very occasional assistance to 
his father, ho saw no practice, tie early 
developed a keen interest in natural hi.story, 
and in 1869 ho puhli.shed ‘Our Wood- 
lands, Heaths, and Hedges,’ and in 1800 
‘ Bj'itish Huftei'llioH,’ both books running 
tliroiigli Hovoval edit ions. lie drew hi.s 
own illustrations, and at tho ,samo time 
collaborated with Harrison Weir, Joseph 
Wolf, and otlior irell-kuuwn artists in 
illustrating books from other pen.s, ehiolly 
on natural JiiHlory. In tho iireparatioii 
of tho w'ood-bloeks he ivas assisted hy 
his sister Rebecca. Tho liooks which he 
illustrated included : ‘ Common Ohjecks of 
the Country ’ (1858), ‘ Our Garden b’riends’ 
(1864), and ‘ Goimnon Moths ’(1870), hy 
the Rev. J. U. Wood ; ‘ Playhours and 
Halt-holidays ’ (1860), ‘ Sketches in Hatural 
History’ (1861), and ‘British Birds’ Eggs 
and Hosts ’ (1861), hy J. C. Atkinson ; 
‘British Lferns’ (1361), by T. Moore; ‘A 
Trca.sury of Now Eavomite Tales’ (1861), 
hy Mary Howitt ; ‘ Philip and his Garden ’ 
(1861), by ObarloUo Elizabeth [Toiinaj; 

‘ Hyiniia in Prose for Ohildren ’ (1864), by 
Mrs. Barbanld ; ‘ Tho Illustrated London Al- 
manack’ and ‘ GassoU’s Natural History’; 
and he desigaed the heading of the ‘ Field ’ 
newspaper. At the same time he executed 
numerous wator-oolour di'awing.s, chiefly 
landscapes tvith figures, somewhat after 
the maimer of Birkot Foster, and pretty 
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.semi-ela,ssiea) ligiue snbji ( (s. He h]so e\c- 
oided some olcliingb, oceHsitiiudly worked 
in jiahtel, and ])ainted in oil. He was 
a nieniber of tho original commiHco of 
management of tho Dudley Gallery, cou- 
liihiiLiiig to Hu; first e.xiubilion in 1865. 
He coiilimied to uxhibil, iill 1879, and 
lumaincd on the committee till 1881. 

In 1869 ho began to e.xqjeiimeiit in 
pottery doeoiatum ; Jlliiiton’s Ait I’ollery 
Htndiu in Kensington (lore vv.us estalilishc'd 
iindoi bis diiection in 1 871 , and lie ('xi-euiod 
figure dohigna lor Minton’s ceramio ware, 
lie died alter a prolonged illiioss at 11 
Hamilton ((ardens, Kt. John's Wood, on 

22 Maroli 190-1. Hi.s widow .survived him. 

At tho Bctihnal Gi'emi Musemn i.s a 

Wiitcr-coloiir drawing of a girl ivitb basket, 
of coral hy luin, and an oil painting, ‘A 
Naiad,’ is at the Glasgow Art Gallery. 
An o.\'hihilion of ligiiro .subjcels, lantlMea]ies. 
and decorative panels by Golemiiu was 
held at the. Modern Gallery, 01 Now Bond 
Street, Oot.-Nov. 191)4. lli.s ])ortrait was 
painted liy JG G. King. 

I Bogot, Old Water (Joloiir iSocioly, ii. 424 ; 
Giavosi, Diet, ol ifrtialu ; Brit. Mii.s. Cat. ; H. C. 
Clayton, English l‘'iMniile Artists, ii, 17-67; 
Coleman’s autogiapli letter ol 2 Alaioh 1880 
in eo|iy ef his British Butlorilies in Kniniing- 
ton Public fslirary; Cut. DiulJoy Gallery, 
Glasgow Art Gallery, iiml Vidoifa and Albeit 
Mumiuiu (waler-cnlours) ; Art Jouru.d, lOOt, 
pp. 170 and IlDvt ; ’fhe Times, 28 illanih 1901 ; 
rjiivd’s WeiOdy Nervspapui, 1) Oct. lOOf; 
Cluivn, 22 Get. 1901. | LJ. M. L, 

COLERIDGE, MARY ELTZABKTH 
(1801-1907), poet, novelist and essayist, 
horn at Hyilo Park Square, fsindon, on 

23 Sept. 1801, was daughter of Arthur 
Duke Coleridge, dork of the ovowii on 
tho midland circuit. Hit ffnmdl'atlu'r, 
Francis George Coleridge (L79t-185l), ums 
son of James Coloridgo (1759-1830), eider 
brolhor of Samuel 'Taylor Coloridgo, the 
poet. Hci' mother was Mary Aime, elrloijt, 
daughter of James Jameson of Montrose, 
Donnyhi'ook, Jfubliu. Mary Coleridge was 
educated at home and early gliowcd nigii.s of 
literary gifts. As a child slic wrote verse 
of individual quality and stories of mystical 
romance. Her father’s Mend, \Villiain 
Jolmaon Cory Lfi- v. Suppl. I|, taught 
her and influenced her development. 
At twenty she began to write essays for 
tho ‘Monthly Packet,’ ‘Merry England,’ 
and other periodicalfi. In 1893 appeared 
her first novel, ‘ 'The Seven Sloopera of 
Epheeus,’ a fantautio romance praised by 
R. L. Stevenson, but otherwise achieving 
scant aucoess. Her first volume of pocnia, 
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‘Fancy’s Following,’ Avhicli a])peai'ecl in 
1806, was publisliort at llic iiialigation oL 
tliQ poot Roboi't Biidgca, by the Oxford 
Univi'ibity-Jhesa. fii 1897 a Kclection from 
tlicao was isHuod witli additioim. But it 
waa the appoarauco iu tha(, year of 
‘ Tlio King wiLli Two Faces’ (lO'th. edit. 
1008), an liistoiioal roiuaiieo eonteriiig 
round Oustaviis Iff of iSwc-den, which esta- 
blisbcd Ik'I' repidaiioji. its atmonphoro of 
adveuturo tinged with myaiicism lout it 
immediate succeas. 

ill 1900 ‘Noil iSequitur’ appeared, avolume 
ot essays, literary and personal ; in 1901 
‘ The Fiery Dawn,’ a story doalitig with the 
Duohesse do Berri ; in 190-t ‘ The Shadow 
on the Wall,’ and iu 1000 ‘ The Lady 

on the Drawing-room Floor.’ Meanwhile 
she contributed reviews and articles 
regularly to tho ‘ Montfily Review,’ the 
‘ (tuardia,n,’ and, from 1902 omvards, 
to ‘ The ‘runes Literary Supplement,’ as 
well as three short stories to tlio ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine.’ She also v vote a critical preface 
to Canon Dixon’s 'Last roema’ (1906). 
Jler literary 'work rlid not absorb her. She 
devoted much tiiuo to teaching working- 
women in her own homo and gave lessons 
on English literature at, the Working 
Women’s (Jollcgo. 

She died iu London, unmarried, on 26 Ang. 
1007, after a siiddou illness. Sho had just 
finished a short ‘ Life of Holman Hunt ’ 
(‘M.aaterpioopsiu Colour’ Aeries), undertaken 
.at I hat painter’s request and printed soon 
after hor death. Her ‘ PoomH, Now and 
Old ’ tvei'o collcofcerl at tho end of 1907 
under the editor.sliip of Mr. Homy Newholt, 
and ‘ Gathered Leaves,’ a volume of stories 
and essays hitherto unpublished or little 
know'll, and of extracts from letters and 
diaries, came out in May 1910, with a 
preface by the prc.scul writer. 

Two por(, rails belong to her father, Mr. 
A. D. Coleridge. 12 Grom^vcll Place, S.W. — 
one at about tw'cnty by Miss Skidmore ; 
the other paiuLod after her death, by Mi'. 
Frank Garter. 

[Prefaces to collected Poems, 1907 ; 
Gatheiod Loaves, 1910; ar(. in C'ornhiU, by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, Nov. 1907. | M. S. 

COLLEN, Sui EDWIN HENRY 
.tlAYTEU (1843-1911), lieutenant-general, 
horn on 17 iluuo 1843 at Somerset Street, 
London, was eon of Homy Collen, miniature 
painter, of Holywell Hill, St. Albans, by 
ids ivife Helen Dyson. ISducated at ITni- 
versily College School, Collen passed to Wool- 
wich, and w'a.'i gazetted lieutenant in the 
royal artillery on 1 July 1863. He first 
Borvod in tlio AbyHsitiian war of 1807-8, 
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for wdiicli ho received tho modal. After 
passing tluougli I ho Slatf ( Jollcgo with 
Iionour.s, ho waa U'aiislcii'od to (he lnch.iii 
army in 1873, and attained llie rank ol 
capt.iiu on 1 July 1876. I'lm ciriciout 
luaiuicr in Avliich ho di.scluirgcd tho dulics 
ol beerotar 3 ' ol tho Intlian ordiiauco oom- 
niLsaiou ol 1874 led to his outoring the 
military deparlment of tho govei'umout. ol 
India ii,s as.sistaii(-Aoci’olary in 1876. ‘riio 
next yc.ar Collen acted as deputy'- assisluni 
quartermasler-genoral at tho Delhi durbar 
(1 Jan. 1877) when Queen Victoria v'lis 
proclaimed ompi'e.ss ot India, imd iu 1878 
111) was uomiiiated sooi'otarj^ of tho Indian 
army organisation oommiHsien. His ad- 
ministr.itive (.alents were recognlsud iir tho 
later phasc-s ol the second Alghan war ol 
1880, when as as.si.stani, ooutj'nller-genoral 
he was muiuly respinusililo lor tho smooth 
and cilieieut working ol llio fiujii)ly and 
' tr.an.sj;jort ayslem. Ho was mentioned iu 
dcs]Mlche.s and was awtudod tlio medal. 

Collen’s routine work in tho military 
department was inieiTupled liy a short 
bpell of active service. Promoted major on 
1 July 1883, ho joined thn Gastpi'u Soudan 
expedition ol 1886, and served with dia- 
tiuction ill the inlelligenoo departuieiit and 
as assistant mililary scerQlary to Genoi'al 
Sir (.lorald Graliain |q. v. Supph !]• Ho 
took part iu tho actions at ‘Tamai (2 Ajjril 
1886) and 'J'hakul (5 May) ; ho waa mcm- 
(ioned hi dpspatolies and roeoived 1he 
modal with clasp, tho bronze star, and tho 
brevet of lioutennnt-eolonol (15 Jimu 1886). 

On his letum lo India Collen was aji- 
liomted suceeasively accountant-general in 
1886, and in the folio whig ji’ear military 
SBOrotary to the govornmout of India — a 
post ho retained for the unusual period of 
nine yoiirs. On 16 Juno 1889 ho beeamB 
full colonel and in Ajiril 1806 Bueoeeded 
Sir Henry Braokenhury as militarj'- member 
of tho govevDor-gonorars coimoil. During 
his administration many improvomeiita 
wore ollocted in the eomposition of com- 
mands and regiments, in military equip- 
ment and mobiliaalion. The defeols in 
army administration revealed by the South 
African war of 1809-1902 gave fresh 
impetus to Oollen’s aotivitie-s, but many 
desirable reforms had to be postponed owing 
to iinancial difficulties. In the dohato on 
the budget in tho legislative couiioil on 
27 March 1901 Oolloii summarised tho 
measures of army improvements with 
•ft'hich he had been ooimootecl. The Indian 
army was being rearmed vitli the latest 
weapons ; the building of faotorie.s lor the 
manufacture ol war material had already 
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bee'll be^,am at WelJiiigtnn, Kirld and 
Jabalf)iii' ; a schciiio for decenlialisa- 
lion had been di'ai™ up and a remount 
coinmiBMOii eslaliliBhcd. Fresh draClb of 
officeiK were added to the native army and 
K,lait eorpq, and Die .snp^ily and hansiioit 
coi'pM thoroughly icorganiscd. The recoid 
shoired that ‘ Collen had leit an ondmiug 
mark on the personnel, the oiKanisation 
and the f'fpupmrtil of the fiKliim army ’ 
(Speeches of Laid Cnnov, 1902, ii. 2()5). 
The lefoims inaugiiiatcd t<y Collen were 
snbse(|Viciilly eoratileled by hold Kilcheiier, 
cnramander-in-chief in Tiulia ( 1902-9). 

Collen ■na-i rnihed to the i.ink of majov- 
gcneial on IS Jan. 1900 and of licnlcuanl- 
generid on .9 Apj-il 1905. He iws made 
C.hF. in 1S89, Glh in 1807, and IC.C.f.E. in 
J893; ho was noininaled G.C.I.E. on hia 
retimnont in April 1901. In the following 
Hay he repiesonlcd India at the opening 
of the fu.nt pailiament of the Aimtialian 
commonwealth Iiy tho doke ol Connr.all, 
now King Gooigo V. On hw lolinn to 
England ho served as niomhcr of tho war 
olfioo regulations eonimitleo (1901-4) and 
as chairman of the Rtali College committee 
of 1904. When the controvorsy lietween 
Lord Ciuy.on and Lord l\itchener on ques- 
tions of army admiirisl ration broke out 
in 1905, Collen actively supported tho 
views oi tho viceroy as to the wisdom of 
keeping a military inombor on tho couneil. 
A zealous member of tho National Service 
League and of the Essex Territorial Asisoeiii- 
tion, he was a frequent ,s{)eakej' and con- 
tributor to the press on military snlijects. 
TTe died on 10 July 1911 at his ro,4dence. 
tho Cedars, Kolvcdon, Easo.x. 

He maii'ied in 1873 THancho Marie, 
d.rughtcr of Cli.arle.s Rigby, ,1.P., of Soldier’s 
Point, Anglesoiy. She survived him witli 
three sons and a danghior. 

In addition to many articles in poriodicala 
Collen pid)li,qlied : 1. ‘The British Army 
and its Eeservea,’ 1870. 2. ‘Tiro Indian 

Army : a Sketch of its History and Organi- 
sation,’ published separaloly and in ‘The 
impsTial Gaaetteer : tho Indian Empire,’ 
vol. iv. chap, ix., Oxford, 1907. 

f'J'ho Times, 12 July 3 911 ; Biitish Empire 
Eeview, Sept. IDl 1 ; R. H. Vetch, Life of Sir 
Gerald GiahaTti, 1901, p. 465 ; L. Fra.'ser, 
India under Lord Curzon and After, 1911, 
p. 411 aoq. ; Tho Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iv. 
ehap. ix,, 1907 ; Speeches of Lord Cnrzon, 
2 vols., 1900-2.] G. S. W. 

COLLETT, Sib HENRY {1836-1901), 
colonel Indian staff corps, borm on. 6 March 
1836 at Thotforcl, Norfolk, waa fotwth son 
of the Eov. W- Collett, incumbent of St, 


Mary’s, Thotforcl, Norfolk, by his second 
wito. Ellen Clarke, daugliter of Leoiuwci 
Shclford Bidwcll of Thclt(.)vd. Educated 
at Tonbridge school and at Addisoomho, 
ho entered tho Bengal army on 8 Jmia 
1856, and ioinocl tho ,51, st Bengal native 
infanlry on 0 Aug. 18.55 at Peshawar. Ho 
solved with the o.\peditions under Sir 
Sydney Cotton [q. v.] on the Eiisotz.ai 
frontier in 1858, fieiug present tit (ho aflairs 
of Chingli and Sitlana and rt'ceiving the 
medal wiih elas]). Ilo novt saw service 
ill Ourle during tho campaign of Ihe Indian 
Mutiny thorc, 1858-9, and was at tho 
Htorm and cap! 1110 of the fort of Piarapur 
Kushia by 8ir Edwaid Robert Wothevall 
fq.v.]on 3 Nov. 1858, for which he received 
(beraeda). During tlio rebellion of 1862-3 
in tho Khasi and Jainlia Hills, As.sam, he 
was present at tho tiform and eaptiiro of 
Oomkoi, Nungarai and at, Oomkrong, where 
ho was severely wounded in tho ankle. Re, 
was inonlioned in desimtohos. Promoled 
captain in 1867, ho sorvod in tho Abyssinian 
eiwiipaign of 1868, ivas again niontioned 
in ciospalchea {LomJ. Oaz. 30 Juno and 
10 July 1868), and received tho medal. 
Ho bocamo niaior in 1876 and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1870. tn (ho Afghan war 
of 1878-80 ho acted as quartormasior- 
gcnernl on tho st.aff of Sir Fredoriek (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts, and was present at 
tho capture of tho Peiwar TCotal, 111^,110 
oporation.s in Khost Valloy and round 
Kabul in Doe. 1870. SnbRequeiitly ho 
aoconipanied Goner, al Roborf.s on tho march 
from Kabul to .Kandahar (Aug, 1880) and 
eomraandod tho 23rd pioneers at, tho battlo 
ol Kandahar on 1 Sopt. 1880. In (ho cour.so 
of Uieso operation.s he wa.s further men- 
tioned in cleBpaloho.s and was made C. B. 
on 22 Fob. 1881 and reooivod tho modal with 
three clasps and the hronv.o doeoration 
{Land. Qae. 4 Feb. 1879, 4 May, 30 July, 
and 3 Deo. 1880). Ho was promoted 
colonel in 1884. During 1880-8 ho was 
in command ol tho 3rd hrigado in the ex- 
pedition to Burma. He took part in tho 
ICavenni exped.ition in 1888 and oonunanded 
the eastern frontier district during tho Olun 
Limhai expedition in 1889-00, reoeiviiig for 
tus Borvioes tho thanks of tho government 
of India (Lond. Oaz. 2 Sept. J887, 16 Nov. 
1889, 12 Sopt. 1890). 

Tn 1891 ho played a prominent part in 
the expedition to Manipur (see QuiNroif, 
James Walpaob], and was left in command 
when tho robollion ’of the Manipuris was 
suppressed, acting there temporarily aa 
chief oommiasioner of Assam and showing 
much resolution. He received ihe thanks 
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of the governmont of India {Land. Oaz. 
14 Aug. 1891) and was promoted K.O.B. on 
19 Nov. 1891. From 1892-3 lie oomiuandecl 
the Peshawar dial riot with the rank of ma]‘or- 
general. Ho wan given the reward lor 
distinguislied service and wa.s placed by 
hia oini wisli on the nnoiiiployod list on 
a June 1893. Ili.a miliUry reputation stood 
at the time very high, butincreasii_g doafiioss 
unfitted liiiu in hia opinion for active duty. 

Collett wa.s a keen student of botany. 
Tie limt became intorastod in this subject 
m 1878 during the lOiram Valley expedition 
at the opening of the Afghan war. Ho 
publiishod the results of hia botanical 
work ill the aoiithorn Shan States, Burma, 
in the ‘ Journal of the Liiinoan Society ’ 
{Botany, vxviii. 1-150). He was an original 
member' of the Simla Naturalists’ Society. 
Alter ills rclireincnt ho ivorkcd assiduously 
at Kow, mid at hia death ivaa preparing 
a handbook of the flora of Simla, wliicli 
appeared j'o.stliumoiisly, edited by W. B. 
liomalcy, B.B.S., as ‘Plora Sinilonsis’ 
(Calcutta and Simla, 1902). He died, 
iinin.iiriud, at Ids residence, 21 Cranley 
Gardena, South Keiiaiiigtoii. on 21 Hoc. 
1901, and waa buried in Oliarltoii cemetory, 
Blaoklieatli. His herbarium was proRcntecl 
by Ids family to Kow. 

[Monioir by SivW. T. Thlsollou-Byorprofi'fod 
to Idora iSiiulensis, 1002 ; Dod’a Kiiightiign ; 
The Timo'i, 24 Doe. lOOi ; Ifart’a and Oflicial 
Amy Lis1s; Ollicial Aocount of the Second 
Afghan War, 1903 ; Lord Koburts, 'Porty-ono 
Yoai'h in iiiclia, 30th edit. 1808; Sir damra 
Willoooka, Frotn Kabul to Kumasd, 1904, 
p, 120 hoq. ; Pari. Papers, 0. 0353 and 392, 
cori'ospondonco relating to Manipur, 1891 ; 
E. St. 0, Oriinwood, lly Tlires years in 
Manipur, 1891, p. 31o ; private information. ) 

H. M. V. 

COLLINGWOOD, GUTIIBERT (1826- 
1908), naturali.Ht, born at Greemvich on 25 
Dec. 1820, was fifth of six .sons of Samuel 
Collingwood, architect and oontraoior, of 
VVelliiigtoii Grove, Greenwich, by Id.") wife 
Eraiicc.s, daughter of Samuel Collingwood, 
printer to Oxford Univonsity. Educated 
at King’s CoUego School, ho mairionlatod 
from Christ Cliufoh, Oxford, on 8 Ajiril 1 845, 
and graduated B.A. in 1849, proceeding 
M.A. in 1852 and M.B. in 1864. Ho eub- 
sccjueritly studied at Edinburgh tTidversity 
and at Guy’s Hospital, and spent some 
time in the medioal aohools of Paris and 
Vienna. Prom 1868 to 1806 lio held the 
appointment of looturer on botany to the 
Royal Infirmary Medical School at Liver- 
pool. Eleoted P.L.S. in 1853, he served on 
the council in 1868. He also lectured on 
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biology at tbe Liverpool School of Science. 
In 1865 he issued ‘ Twenty-oiio Ess.iys on 
Various Subjects, iSoiontUio and Literary.’ 
In 1866-7 ho served as surgeon and 
naturalist on II.M.S. Piillemaii and Serpent 
on voyages of exjiloiMtion in tlio China 
Seas, and made intoiesting researolie.s in 
niarino zoology. One rc.siilt of the oxpeili- 
tion was hia ‘ Rambles of a Natural- 
ist on the iShores and Waters of the 
China Seas ’ (1868). Returning to Liver- 
pool ho bcoamo .senior phy,uoian of the 
Northern Hospital and took a loailing part 
in tbe iutellootiial life of the city. In 
1876-7 he travelled in Palestine and 
Egypt. Collingwood was through hfo a 
prominent mombor of the New Ohuroh 
(Swedenborgian). Besides ‘ Tho Travelling 
Birds ’ (1872) and forty papers on natural 
history in Bcicntiflc periodicals ho published 
many expositions of liis religious beliefs, 
of which tho chief were : ‘ A Vision of 
Creation,’ a poem with an introdiiotion, 
critical and geological (1872); 'New Studios 
in Cluistiiin Theology ’ (Anon. 1883) ; and 
‘Tho Bible and the Age, Prinoiploa of 
Coiwistont Iiilorpretation ’ (1886). Por 
the last yotirs of hia life he rnsided in 
Paris, wheio he died on 20 Oct. 1008. Ho 
married Clara (d. 1371), daughter of Lieut.- 
eol. iSir Robert Mowbray of Oookiivino, 
N.B. ; lie had no issue. 

riTie Tiino.s. 22 Oot. 1008 ; Now Church 
Mag., 1908, p. 675; Who’s Who, 1908.] 

ii. S. 

COLLINS, JOHN CMURTON (1848- 
1908), author and professor of English 
literature, bom at Bourtoii-oii-tlie-Watcr, 
Gloiicestersliiro, on 26 March 1848, was 
oldest of tliree oliildren, all sous, of Henry 
Ramsay Collins, a medioal practitioner, 
by his wife Maria Cliurton (d. 1898) of 
Chester. The father died of consumption 
on 6 June 1868 at Melbourne wbilo on a 
voyage for his health. John was looked 
after byhis mother’s brother, John Chiirton 
(d. 1884) of Cheater, After some preliminary 
schooling at King’s iSoIiool, Chester, he 
entered in 1863 King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, whore at the first speeohday 
(July 1866) he distinguished himself by his 
declama lion of English poetry. On 20 April 
1863 he matriculated as a commoner from 
Balliol College, Oxford. Although he ■was 
already well read in the clasaica and in 
English literature, he made no mark in 
pure scholarship. After obtaining a third 
elaas in classical moderations he graduated 
with a second class in the school of law 
and Bjotlorn history. His undergraduate 
companions included Mr. H. H. Asquith, 
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Dr. T. R. Warren, and Oauou Rawn&ley, 
and they delighted in liis spirited talk arid 
ill Iris oapaoioirs memory, Aviiiolr enabled 
Mm to reoito with a rare facility and cn- 
tliiisiasur long oxtraots from gi'oat pro.so 
as well as from great poetry in Latin. 
(Ireek, and English. This faculty ho 
j-ntained through life. Eroin Ilia under- 
grachiate days he cherished an abiding 
aCectinn inr lii.s nnivers'it 3 ’-. Tlirougli life 
ho hjicnt most of his vacations in literaiy 
ivork at O\l’ord. 

Hia comparative failm'c in the Oxford 
schools and an nnivillingnoss io enlertam 
the clerical profes.sion disappointed his uncle, 
and folliiiH had tliencofoiih to depend solely 
oiihi.s own etiorta fur a livelihood. A period 
of struggle followed. For three ye.srs ho 
divided hia time hotvveem coaching in classics 
at O.xfuj’d and rvriting for the press in 
London. Prom 1872 ho oonUilmted niis- 
C 0 llanpnu.s articles, man}" on Did London, 
to the ‘ (Hobo ’ newspaper. In tlio autumn 
of 1873, when lu.s re.souro.e.s were low, he 
aooopted the olfor of W. Lapti.ste Sooones, 
the proprietor of a l.oiulon coaching 
estahlishnioiit, to preiiare candidates for 
the public aervioo in classioH and English 
iilerature, and this oooupation was long 
the mainstay of his inooiuo. But lie was 
always ambitious of literary fame, and 
in the aaino year (1873) he designed an 
edition of tlin 'pla 3 'S of Cyril Tournonr, tho 
.Elizabethan dramati.st. 

Swinburne luul recently published a 
high ooninientlation of Tourneur’s work, 
and Collins, an ardent admirer of Swin- 
burne’s gpihus, wrote to liinr of bia sebemo. 
Tho result rvaa a oloao inl.iinacy with tho 
poet, which lasted thirl eon years. Swinburne 
was fascinated by his new aofjuainlance’s 
literary zeal, frequently entertained liiin, 
read to him unpublished poems, and showed 
confidence in liia literary judgment. Subao- 
r^uently Collins sought with a youthful 
naivotd introductions to other prominent 
men of letters. Ho met and eorrosponded 
■with Mark Pattison. He had long in tende ws 
with Carlyle, Robert Browning (188C), and 
Eroude, confiding to hia MU charios records 
of these experiences. 

.Although Collin.s’s edition of Tourneur’s 
■writings did not appear tUl 1878, he made 
in the interval progress as an author. His 
earliest volume, ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
a Portrait Painter ’ (1874), was mere letter- 
press for illuBtratloiia. An edition of the 
^ Poems of Lord Herbert of Oherbury’ 
(1881) -w'as eagerly •welcomed by S-winhurne. 
At the same time his literary oonneotiona 
«stended, He edited Milton’s ‘ Samson 


Agonistos ’ for the Claroiidon Press (1883), 
tho first volume in a long boriea of soliool 
I editions of English classical iioctry. (Sir) 
Leslie Stoplion, then editor of the ‘ Cornlull,’ 
accepted an ai tide on Aulus Colliua 
(March 1878). In (lii’ce sulisequont articio.g 
in tho ‘C'ornhill ’ called ‘A Now iStud 3 '- of 
Tennyson ’ (Jan., July 1880 and July 1881) 
Dolliiia directed attention to parallels bo- 
tween Tonnyson’ s pootry and Unit oi oarYior 
poets with an omiihasis u'hieh, while dia- 
plo.i.siiig tlio poot, provoked euriosity. In 
Oct. 187!!, to Collins’s iiitonso satiafiiotion, 
an essay liy liim on Dryden appeared in the 
‘(iiiarterly Roviow.’ Regular relations with 
tlio ‘ (^iiaricrly ’ were tlius establialied and 
increased Ida repute. I’hreo articles thero 
on Lord Boiinglirolco (Jan. 1880 and Jan. 
and April 1881), together ■with aiiotlier 
essay on ‘Voltaire in England’ (fruiu tlio 
‘Cornhill,’ Ocli. and Dec. 18B2), were 
colloetcd into a voluiuo in 1880; while in 
1893 two artiele.s on Swift wore similarly 
rei.s.sued from tho ‘Quarterly’ of Apiil 
1882 and J 11 I 3 ' 1883. Collins’s ooutribu- 
tion.s to tlio ‘Quarterly’ reached a total 
of sixteen, and all showed a faculty for 
research anrl were marlted liy a tronchanoy 
of style which reonllod Maoaiilay. 

In 1880 Collins iniiuguratodan additional 
ocoupation in ivineii lie won great, suoeu.'js. 
Ho then lectured for tho first time for tho 
London Uuivoi’sity Exton.sion ISooiely, 
delivering a course on Engli.sh literature 
in tho Lent term nl. Brixton. lie pursued 
this work, witli missionary fervour, for 
twonty-soven yonits, Icetiiilng for tho 
Oxford Exton.sion Society as well as for 
tlio London sooioty in all parts of England. 
His extension looturD.s owed miicli ot ihoir 
eft'ocL to hia powers of lueiuory, and they 
stirred in Ids lioa,ror,s something of his own 
literary oni,hu.sia.sm. Ho also looturod with 
like result at many ladio.s’ sohools in or 
near London ; gave an extension oourao to 
tho English ooinumnity at Hamlmrg ; early 
in 1894 lectured in Pliiladelpliia for tho 
American University ExtoiiHiori Society, also 
aikltcsaing audionoos in Now York and 
many towns in New England ; and thrice 
— in 1897, 1901 and 1905— dolivorod short 
literary eoiirsos at the Royal Institution 
in London. 

From an early stage of his career as a 
lecturer he sought to hi’ing homo to his 
universit 3 r the need of repairing tho neglect 
■which Eugliah litoralure Buffered in the 
aeademio eurrionlum. Ho argued that the 
conjoint study of classical and .English 
literature ivaa esHontial to an. officiant 
education. Ambitious to give eilcwt to 
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liiri principles from, a chair of Enn;lish 
literature at Oxford, ho was disapjwmtcd 
by tho failure of hia caiididatuic for 
tho newly establiahed Slcrtoii profcasoraliip 
of KngJish in 18SS, wlion Professor A. S. 
Napier, an eminent philologiat, was elected. 
Thereby literature in Oollins’s view rvas 
left unprovided for. In an article in tho 
‘Quarterly’ (October ]88()) on ‘English 
Literature at t-ho Universities’ Oollina 
.shou'cd a certain sense ot nogloct while 
denouncing ^vith pugnacity sonio English 
tenehing lately given at Oambridgo. Tho 
article roused a poraonal controversy whicli 
incidentally suspended liis intimacy vntli 
Swinburne. He had already in an anony- 
mous ‘ Quarterly ’ article on ‘ Tho Pre- 
decessors of Shakospcai'e ’ (Oct. 1885) 
attacked Swinburne’s prose essays, and 
when defending himself from a charge of 
exceeding the Ihnifs of fair oritioism in Ins 
now article ho inoautiou.sly cited liis friend 
Hwinburno as tacitly approving his critical 
franknesB. But Collins’s censure had 
hitherto escaped Swinburne’s notice, and 
the critic’s confession drew on his head tho 
poet’s wralih {Alkencoum, Oot.-Nov. 1880). 
The broaoli with Swinburne was partially 
healed later. Swinburne agreed to moot 
Collins on 18 Eob. 1000, and although the 
poet then greeted, his oritie ‘w'ith a slflf 
courtesy,’ something of tho old cordiality 
was Buhaequeiitly renewed. 

Collins pursued undaunted his crusade 
for tho recognition of English literatui’e 
at O.xford. Ho oollooted the views of 
leading pulhio men, and published them in 
tho ‘ IMl Mall Oazetto ’ (Dec. 1880). Ho 
re-stated his case in a * Quarterly ’ article, 

‘ A School of English literature ’ (January 
1887), in an essay in the ‘ Niiioleonth 
CoiiUii'y ’ (Nov. 1887) 011 ‘ Can English 
Literature be taught ? ’ and in a volume 
‘ The Study of English Literature’ (1801). 
Vidiilo his strenuous temper excited much 
hostility, Collins won his point. In 1893 
a final honours school in English was 
e.stablished at O.xford largely owing to 
hi.s agitation. In 1001 the philanthropist, 
John Passmore Rdwards [q. v. Suppl. IIJ, 
gave, at Collins’s personal persuasion, 
tho sum of 16761. to found at Oxford 
a scholarship for the enooru’ageniont 
of tho study of English literatm'o in 
connection with the classioal literatures 
of Greece and Bnmo. Tho scholarship 
was first awarded at Michaelmas 1902. 
A chair in English literature was estab- 
lished in 1903, Collins’s victory brought 
him no personal reward. Ho applied for 
the new chair at Oxford without result. 


(lollinB was always extending hia journal- 
istic and tcacdiing work at the risk of hia 
licallh. Eroin 24 Nov. 1894 to 17 Ecb. 190G 
he was a constant writer in the ‘ Saturday 
Heview,’ and was aliower! a free hand in 
censure of what ho deemed incompetence. 
Tlic titles of his first and last arlielcs — ‘A 
Specimen of Oxford Kditing ’ and ‘ Twaddle 
from a Groat iScholav’ — suggest his attitude 
to established reputations. In tho spring 
of 1898, when threatened with a nervous 
breakdown, ho made his only foreign tour, 
visiting Rome by way of Paris. In 1901, 
during which year he suffered an excep- 
tionally severe attack of melancholia, 
he illustrated his critical severity in 
‘ Ephemera Critica ; or Plain Truths about 
OuiTcnt Litoraturo’ (1901), while in an 
edition of the early poems of Tennyson (1899, 
1900 and 1901), ho continued the minute 
examination of \riiat ho deemed to be the 
sources of Tennyson's inspiraiion which 
ho had inaugurated in the ‘ Cornhill ’ in 
1880. 

At length in 1004 Collins received some 
pi'ae.tioal recognition of his energies. Ho 
was then appoint od to the chair of Englisli 
literature at tho now University of Birming- 
ham. Though ho did not abandon all 
Ills lecturing ongngomont.s in London, he 
devoted himself with oiistouiary ardour to 
the duties of his now post, which ho retained 
till Lis death. In 1905 he received tho 
hon. degree of Litt. D. at TJurliam. In Juno 
1907 ho planned a school of journalism 
at Buminglinin University, drawing ujj a 
scheme whicl i was approved by the govormng 
bod,y but was abandoned on bis death. 

Collins's interests were not wholly confined 
to literature. His iutolleotual curiosity 
was always active and versatile. Sphit- 
ualism long attracted him, and he was a 
close student of criminology. In later life 
ho investigated for himaelf many crimes 
wliioh were reported in the press, visitmg 
tho Bceno.s, intorviemng witnesses, and 
describuig his views and experiences in 
magazines or newspapers (cf. NaHonal 
Review, Boo. lOO.*), Jan. 1906). In 1906 he 
joined Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in establish- 
ing the imioconoe of a young solicitor, Mr. 
George Edalji, who had been wrongfully 
convicted of cattle maiming outrages at 
Wyrley, in Staffordsliiro, and had suffered 
a long imprisonment. 

CoUins died in somewhat mysterious 
oicoumstances. He left Birmingham in 
July 1908, and subsequently made his 
Iiabitual autumn sojourn in Oxford. Suf- 
fering from severe depression, he arrived 
on 31 August at OiiltQii Broad, near 
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Lowestoft, on o, visit to an intimate 
fi-Lcud, Dr. Daniel, who was his meclical 
advisei'. On 12 Septemhev ho met liia 
death by drowning in a shallow dyke on a 
farm at (Jarlton Colwillo, in the neighbouv- 
hood. At the inquest tlio jui'y returned a 
voi’diot of accidental death. The evidence 
showed that CJollins had been taking drugs 
to ]3rocuro sleep, and ivliile resling on a 
bank had fallen into the flyko in a .somno- 
lent condition. Trie was buried in Oidton 
churchyard , ITo ra.ur'ied on J I April 1878 
I'aulino JIary, daughter of Thoma.s tionry 
Strangw.ijs, by whom he iiad i.ssue seven 
ohildicn. lliiec sous amt four chnighters. 
A civil list pcn.slun of 100/. ^vil3 awartled to 
Mrs. CJmi'ton C'ollin.s in 1909. 

Ily wayof aiuemoii.il, Collins’s friends and 
pupils founded (llrarton Collins prizes for the 
enoouragoment of kngliali and cla.ssical study 
among -university extousiou studcnla ol 
Dxforcl, Cambridge, and London. A Olmrl on 
Collins jneiuoi'iaJ prize for the same subjects 
was also founclod in tlio University of P>ir- 
miugham. A portrai t in oils by JVlr. TUoma.s 
VV. ilolgato was placed in the Bodleian 
Library, and a water-coloiu' poi'trait head by 
Jlr. Geurge Pltoonix in tlio upper library 
of Balliol College, Oxford, together with u. 
brass memorial tablet "with Latin inscription 
by Dr. T. 11. Warren, A brass moinorial 
tablet was sot up in Oultou cliurcb. 

Collins’s gomrino love and wide knowledge 
of litoraturo .showed to best advantage in 
iris lectures and in private talk, whore hia 
viviiciou.s posvors of memory never flagged. 
His ineisive stylo and wide, reading gave 
real merit to some of lii.s ‘Quarterly’ 
articles ; but his loaruing was broad rather 
than deep, and ho suf’fci'orl his combative 
temper and personal rc.sentmonl.s often l,o 
cloud his critical jndginont. Bor moat of his 
life he overworked in order to make an 
adequate income, and lii.s long exclusion 
from profossiunul posts at times embittered 
a kindly and generous nature. Yet Iris 
vehement dommciatioii by spoech and pen 
of what ho had convinced himself to be in- 
justioo or imposture was invariably sineore. 
Excessive toil .strained liis noiwcs and 
fostered some morbid mental traits. 

An enthusiastic student of Shakespeare, 
lie did aorvioo by flghting in leotures and 
essays some popular miBoonceptiona, but 
he tended to exaggerate Shakespeare’s 
debt to classical and more espeeiallj'- Greek 
writers. Although he dwelt with effect 
on f/lic debt of English poetry to the olassios, 
he -was inclined to overstate Ms case. 
He was not successful as a textual critic. 
An edition of the ‘ Plays and Poems of 


Robert Greone’ (Clarendon Press, 1905), 
on which ho was long engaged, brought 
togelhor in tho introduolion and note.s a 
mass of intorc.Mting information, but tho text 
was .severely censured for inaceuraoy (of. 
W. W. Guna in Modern Lang. Bev. ioofi). 
Besidc.s those cited, his works included : L 
‘ Studios in Shakespeare,’ 1901. 2. ‘ Studies 
in Poetry .and Criticism,’ 1 905. 3. ‘ Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England,’ 
190.5 (p.arlly Ijasod on ‘ (Juartovly ’ articles, 
Oct. 1898 and April lOO.’l) ; translated into 
Freimlv by Pierre Deseillc, 19U. 4. ‘ Ureelc 

Influence on Rnglish Poetry,’ od. Iiy Prof. 
Macmillan, poathmiiou.s, 1910. 5. ‘Posthu- 
mous Es.siiyH,’ ed. by his son, L. Cluu-ton 
Collins, including c.s.says on Shakespeare, 
John.son, Burke, Malllictv Arnold, and 
Browning, 1912. lie also etlhed for cdu- 
caUon<al piu’posos numerous Rnglish classics 
as -well as a sorioa of English translations of 
Greek drama (Clarendon Pre.ss, 1000-7). 

[Lite and Memoirs ot John Churl on Collins, 
by bis BOiq 1 j. C. I'ollUis, 1011 | Lotteis Irsiiii 
yVig<-rnon Cbnrloa S'vinburuo to John Ohuvtun 
Collins, 1873-1881), juivatedy printed, 1910; 
The Tiinc-s, 1G-J8 Sept. 1908; WilUuui 
■Walson’s Booms, lOOli, ii., a Hr)muit coiu- 
motiding Collins’s .stiiimliiting oonvorHiitioiial 
powoM ; por-ional Icnowkilgo.] )S. L. 

OOLLIH.S, RICHARD HENH, Lonn 
0oi,t,iN.8 OF Ktonsinq TON ( 1 842-1911), judge, 
born in Dublin (jii 1 Janniiry 1842, -was 
third aon of Stephen Oollina, Q.C., ot tho 
Irish bar, by his tvifo Prancea, daughter 
of William Hovin, a mnator-in-ehauoery. 
Entering Trinity College, Dublin, in IBOO, ho 
was elected scholar in 1801, and passed his 
final examinations in 1803 tvith liononrs in 
cLassics .and moral scionoo. Ho left Dublin 
•svithout graduating, receiving, however, 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1902. 
From Dublin he migr!i,tod in 1863 to 
Downing CoUogo, Oambridge. At Cam- 
bridge lie was brackoted lourtli in the 
classical tripos of 1805, and tho same year 
was electorl to a fellowship at Downijig, 
becoming an honorary follow in 1883. 
Ha-ving entered as a almlont at tho Middlo 
Tomple on 8 May 1802, and attor reading 
in tho chamljors ol John Welch and R. 0. 
Williams, ho was o, ailed to tho bar by that 
society on 18 Nov. 1807. Collins joined tho 
northern oirouit, then still undivided, and 
it was some little time before lie got into 
practice ; his attainments were not showy, 
and to the end of his career at tho bar to 
was leas successful with juries than men who 
in all other rospoots wore his inferiors ; his 
strength lay in other directions. Gradually 
his industry together with his wide and 
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accurate knowledge ol the common liw 
bi’ouglit him fame and work. In 1870 ho 
■was chosen, in conjunclion with G, Aibuth- 
not, to edit the seventh edition of ‘ yniith’a 
Loading Ciisea ’ face Smith, John \Vn.i.TAM], 
a task which had hitherto boon carried on by 
ILr. Justice Willes and Jdr. Justice Keating ; 
lie was also jointly respoiiBible for the eighth 
eilitiun (1879) and the ninth edition (1887) 
of the same work. To the experience thus 
acquired he owed the reputation which ho 
enjoyed a.s a case lawyer both at the bar and 
on the bench, but he u as no mere accumulator 
and classifier of cases ; any that he took in 
hand had to undergo a careful process of 
crushing and probing until the essence and 
principle ivore extracted. Ho was made 
a Q.O. on 27 Oct. 1883, and his success as 
a leader was never in doubt. Ufa services 
were in the greatest demand where com- 
plicated buaincH.s transactions wore involved 
and ill litigation between rival muni- 
oipalitios or railway companic.s. 

Collins did not po.sseas either in voice or 
manner the external graces of an advocate, 
but lie had scarcely a rival at the bar in 
the power of pre.spn'ting his ease or framing 
hi.s arguments. Propositions of laiv were 
developed by him with all the lucidity and 
e.xactitudo of a legal treatise into which his 
facts fitted with miiuito precision. Lord 
Esher, master of the rolls, then the 
dominating spirit in (lio court of appeal, 
was invariably hupre.saed by liia arguments, 
and the fact materially enhanced Collins’s 
reputation among solicitors. Ho was 
regularly employed in the lieavic.st oases 
in the court of appreat and in tho House of 
Lords, aird he was one of tho very few 
common law counsel who were imported 
to argue in the clianoery court.?. 

Collins was appointed a judge of the 
queen’s bench division of tho high court of 
justica on 11 April 1891, on tho resignation 
of Sir James Eitzjames Stephen [tp v.J, 
and lii-s exceptional learning and acuteness 
were at once rcoogiiiscd on the bench. He 
possessed the gift of combining in his 
judgments clear arrangeinont and logical 
accuracy with an nmisnal in.sight into 
modern cominoroial methods and ways of 
business. Giving to the grasp wHoh Lis 
practice at tho bar had given him of tho law 
affecting traffic and locomotion be was 
appjropriately chosen in 1804 to succeed 
Sir Alfred Wills as judicial member and 
chairman of the railway and canal com- 
mission, At the same time ho showed him- 
self thoroughly at homo in the ordinary 
routine of nisi priua and cirouit work. 
He was an oxcollont orimiiial judge, and 
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during an ouicrgoncy, duo to the ill-health 
of the presidout, ho sat for two or tlii’cc 
mouths in tho divoioe court. On tho 
rolirementof Lord Eslior in November 1897 
ho was ap)poinled to fill the vacancy in tho 
court of app)eal and was sworn of tho 
puivy council. In 1901 lie succeeded Sir 
Aroliibald Levin Smith fq. v. Sup)[)l. II] as 
master of tho rolls, and on the death of 
Horace, Lord Davoy [q. v. Supipl. 11], in 1907 
he was made a, lord of apijeal, boiiig granted 
a life peerage under tlie title of Lord Collins 
of Kensington. In the court of appeal his 
judgments were marked by breadth of view 
and by a courageous logic which never 
shrank from its legitimate concluBions, and 
he showed no inolination to enlarge tho 
couBi ruction of statutes of which he dis- 
approved, such as the Workmen’s Comjjon- 
sation Act of 1807 (60 & 01 'Viet. c. 37). 
As a conse(tuenoo his judgments were not 
unfrcqucntly rovcrsc-d by tho House of 
Lords in tho nnmorou.s oases arising out of 
that Act., anil a growing lendenoy to undue 
suhllety and ovor-rollnoMionb brought down 
upon him more tliau one rebufi from the 
same trilmnal. 

Durhig thi'so years Collins look much 
external pmblio work upon his shonklors. 
As master of the rolls ho was ohairinan 
of tho Historical MSS. Commission from 
1901 to 1907. He pdayocl a hjading part in 
tho uianageraont of the I'aU'iolie Euiiti. 
In 1899 lie repreauntod Great Ih'itain on 
the arbitral tribunal appjointod to deter- 
mino tho boundaries between ilritish Guiana 
and Venezuela. The inquiry which was 
held at Paris for some weeks during 
the summer re.sulted in a unanimous 
decision in favour of Great Britain. In 
1904 ho was appointed chairman of a 
commission eon,ri.sting of Sir Spenoar 
Walpole fq- v. Supipri. II], Sir John Edge, 
and himself, which was entrusted with the 
investigation of the ease of Adolf Beck, a 
Sw'ede resident in London who had been 
tnloo (in 1S90 and 1904) ivrongfuUy con- 
victed at tho central oriminal court on 
charges of defrauding and robbing prosti- 
tiile,s. The report of the commissioners 
helped to give a final impetus to the 
pas,sing of the Criminal Aptpeal Act of 
1907 (7 Ed. 7, 0. 23). 

During his last years in the couil; of 
appeal his health had shown signs of failure, 
and he was a broken man when he was pro- 
moted to the House of Lords. He resigned 
Ms office as lord of appeal on 7 Got. 1910, 
being succeeded by the attorney-general. 
Sir William (afterwards Xjord) Robson. He 
died at Hove on 3 J an. 1911. In private life 
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Collins was of mosL unassuming and s^nu- 
palliotic manner, with a strong midercuiTent 
of humour wliich found vent 111 after-dinner 
spceohea. When at the bar bis contributions 
in prose and v('rse to tbo grand court of 
the northom circuit won him the honorary 
title of poet lauroato. Ho luaiiiiained 
his interest in litoraturo and the classics 
to the end, and rvas tho lirat president 
of tho Classical Association (1903). Collins 
took no part in politics. lie mnriicd in 
Septembor 1868 Juno, dangidor of O. V\^. 
Moore, dean of Clogber, who survived him 
witli three sons and two daughters. A 
portrait in oil.s by C'liarlo.s Fiu-so is in the 
po.s.se3.sion of Lady Collins. 

['J’lic Tiiiiob, 4 .bill. 1911 ; Annual Register, 
1904 ; private mformation, | J. B. A. 

COLLINS, Wl 1.LTAM ELWAliD (1807- 
1911), bishop of Gibraltar, boi'ii in London 
on 18 li'ob. 181)7, was second son in a family 
of five) sons and fonr daughters of Joseph 
Heni'y Collins, ininiug engineer and writer 
on geology, by his wilo Ifrances Miriam 
llenny (d. 1888). After eduoatioii at Mr. 
NuttttU’s oollogiaty schaul, I'ruro, ho pa.sacd 
to the Ohanocllor’s iSohool, which was closely 
oounocted with Ti'uro Cathcriral. Hero his 
early assoeiatiun with Canon Arl hur James 
Mason, now Master of Pembroke Collego, 
Oainbridgo, proved a detenmuing factor in 
MkS career. After' a short inlorvai .spout in a 
solicitor’s office in London and in froqru'rit 
visits to Spain, whither his family hail 
removed, Collins decided to study with a 
view to holy order's. In 1884 bo was able, 
thanks to tire generosity of frionds, lo 
proceed to Selwyn College, Cruribi'idgo, 
and graduated B.A. as junior optirrro in 
the iriatliomatical tr'ipos of 1887, proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1891 and .D.D. irt 1903. Tho 
more ooitgeirial study of clurrch history 
next engaged Iris atterrtiorr, and the rapid 
development of Iris powers was mainly due 
to tho stimulating teaching of Maudoll 
CroigUton [cp v. Wuppl. I], then Dixie 
professor of eoelesiaBtical history. Irt 
1889 Collins won the Lightfoot scholarship 
in ooclesiastioal history, and in 1800 tiro 
Priiroe Gonsoi't’a prize. In tho same year 
he was ordained deacon, and priest in 1891, 
serving his first curacy under Canon Mason, 
who invited him to become a inission 
jireaclier' at All Hallows ilarlring. He 
continued to combine historical study vri Ur 
tho holding of misBions and retreats, and 
in 1891 returned to Cainhridge as looturor 
at St. John’s College on international law 
and at Selwyn on divinity. 

In 1803, at the age of twenty-six, Collins 
'was appointed professor of ecolosiasLioal 
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hislory at King’s Cnllege, London. Hia 
Kym[)at!ie(ic mothoils of teaching, fortified 
by wide roatlitig and strong eoiivictiona, 
served Lo eslablisb close rolatioiis with Ins 
])upilH. Meanwhile he wan aclivo in oluii'cli 
work outside iris official S|)hci'o. In 1894 
lie organised tire missionary ooiifcrenoe at 
Bt. James’s ilall, and in (Ire same year 
helped Miiiulell Creiglilon, then bisiiop of 
I’etei hotough, to start tiro Cluuch Hislorical 
iSoeiety. in liia cajiacity of vicc-picsidont 
Oollnis was responsibic lor prcpciring tiro 
.society’s piililiealions Jor the press, and 
liimsolf issued lunuci'ous liistorical studies, 
liascd on originaJ authorities, iiiclirding 
‘Tbo Autlioi'ity of Goticral Cotiueils ’ 
(l8!Ki), ‘ 'I’lio Kirglish Reformaliou and its 
CoiiKef|itonoo'3 ’ (l8!)8), and ‘ Cliurcli and 
iStalo in Lnglniul before (ho Conquest’ 
(1!)03). fn 1894 ho renewed iris conuootion 
witli All HiillowM Las'king, rvliero lie took 
part in lire eolclu'tition ol tire 250th armi- 
vei'.sai'y ol Ai'clrbishop Laud’s o-veoiition 
(10 j'au. 189.5), Hubhuqucufly editing a 
eommemoralivo volume ol leotures on Laud 
(piiblisbed in the same year). His reputa- 
tion a.4 a student, ol documents steadily 
grew, ami his aihuco 011 ohureh questiona 
was Ireqiieiilly sought. In May 1899, when 
tho areliliisliop.s lieai'd at Lambulh argu- 
ments tor and against, t.he Jiturgieal uso of 
ineenso, Collins adduced enrJy and mediiioval 
authoi'itio,s in rlis|)i'ool of tjui ullogatiou 
ol lawfulne.sB. This evideneo largely in- 
llueiieed tiro (leersioii of AreJriiiBlio]) 'Temple 
(q. V. Brqipl. JJ|, prohibiting the use of 
ineoiisu as contrary to tho second act of 
rinilormity of 1559. 

In li)04 Collins, de.spito dclicato hoaltli, 
aocejiterl tho see of Cibr'altar in sueoes.siou 
to Dr. Charles Wtildegi'avo landlord. 
His oai'iiest pi'eaching, bis linguiatie attaiu- 
iiieiits, and bis corcUal rctalions with the 
Icade.rvs of the orthodox Oi'e.ek Chni'ch gave 
hiiir upeeial qtialifieOitionH for the po.Bt. 
His duties, which included not only 
tho adiirinistratioir of the. diocese of 
Gibraltar and Malta but also tire supor- 
visioii of the English eliaplainciea and 
congregations in aoutboi'ii Europe, involved 
constai'it travelling, lii 1007 ho visited 
Peraia and Asiatic Turkey in tlit) iiitoroats 
of the arolibishup of Cautorbury’s Assyrian 
lVU,ssicm, and on Iris return published his 
journal, ‘ No1.es of a Joiinioy to Kurdistan ’ 
(1908). At tho saino tinio lio still rondored 
service to tho church at liome. During 
the meetings of tlio Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress (L')-24 June 1908) his onoyclopwdie 
knowlodgo was frequently in ovidcn.ee, 
and ho prcsidocl with ability over the 



debates on the Anglican oommunion. Sub- 
BBnueiitly ho asBisted Dr. Dandall Davidson, 
archbishop oi Canterbury, in drafting 
the oneyolioal letter rvhioh was issued 
on behalf of the Lambeth Conference 
(7 Aug. 1908). The strain of his un- 
ceasing activities produced a sorions 
breakdown in 1901), when lung and throat 
trouble developed. By the autumn 
ol 1910 he recovered sufficiently to 
rcsinuo hi,s episcopal visits, but fell ill 
shortly aller at the British embassy, Con- 
stantinople, and died at sea on 22 March 
1911 on bis way to >Smyrna ; ho was 
buried in St. joliii’s Churoh, Smyrna. 
A memorial service waa held at Lambeth 
Palace. Cnllin.s was married ow 2ti Jan. 
1904 to Mary Browiu Sterland, who cUed 
on 15 July 1909 without issue. A pns- 
tlmmous volume, ‘ Hours of Insight and 
otlior Sermons,’ ajipearcd in 1912 with 
a piotaoo by Dr. Randall Davidson, arch- 
bishop ol Cautoi'bury. 

fA memoir ef the bialiop is bo'Og prepared 
by Canon A. J. Mason ; t’lie 'I’imes, 25 March 
liill ; Quardi.iri, 31 March 1011; 'I’ruro 
DicocHaii Magazines April 1011; L. Creighton, 
Life of Maridell i'roighton, 1904, vol. ii. ; 
private information.] G. S. W. 

COLNAGHI, M A K T I M II ID N R Y 
(1821-lOOS), picture desdor and collector 
(tvho was christened Maiwjno Eniuco Luioi 
(LiETANo), was oldest son of Martm Lewis 
Gaetano Colnaghi, print seller, ot2J Oookspur 
Street, Charing Cross, where he was born 
on 16 Nov. 1821 ; Ida mother’s maiden 
name was Fanny Boyce Clarlco. The origi- 
nal firm of Colnaghi was eslablislied by the 
grandfatlicr, Paul Culnagbi [ip v.], about 
1750, and was for many years oarried on 
at 23 Cookspur Street by his sons, Dominic 
Paul Colnaghi [q. v.], Martin’s iinole, and 
Martin’s father. In 1826 llio grandfather 
and undo sot up the now lirm of Colnaghi, 
Son & Co. (afterw.ai'ds known as P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Co.) in Fall Mall East (whore 
it still exists). Martin’s fatiror remained 
in Cookspur Street, and traded at first as 
Colnaghi & Co., and from 1840 as Colnaghi 
& Puclde. Li 1845 this business passtjd 
to Edward Puclde, In the interval, owhig 
to an unfortunate spoOulation, llaactiu’s 
father was gazetted baiila'upt on 22 Aug. 
1843; ho died in Piccadilly in May 1851 
{Gent. Mag.). 'The busines.s misfortunes 
of the father thwarted young Martin’s 
intention of outoring the army, and his 
early manhood was a struggle. Ho was 
for two or three years the most active 
organiser of the system of lailw'ay adver- 


tising which was afterwards taken over by 
VV. H. Smith, a small City stationer, who 
developed out of it the gigantic business 
of W. H, Smith & Sou {The Ti-mets, 29 June 
1908). About 1860 Gohiaghi turned his at- 
tention to art, for winch he had an hcuoditary 
taste. For some years ho travelled as an 
expert and buyer for his uncle’s lirm of 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. (in ■which ho was 
never a partner), then for Henry Gravo.s, 
and thou on his own .account. He hcljied 
to torm many important collootions, iiolably 
tEit of Albert Levy (dispersed at Christie’ ,s 
in M.w'ch 1876), and in later years the throe 
exi.sliiig coUoctions (among others) of Mrs. 
Stephenson Olarko, Mr. Charles Crews, and 
Mr. William A.sch. 

In 1877 ho took Flatou’s Gallery at 
No. 11 Haymarkol, and oallod it the 
Guardi Gallery in honour of two fine 
pictures by that muster which ho had 
j)urchased. Hitherto his business had 
I boon conducted from his j)rivate ro.sidonco 
in Pimlico. His important i)urchase.s in 
the auction room date from 1875, 'when he 
gave 4100 guinoiis at the Bretlol sale for 
F. Mioris’s ‘ Enamoured Cavalier,’ and 
shoiily afterwards 4500 guineas at iho Lucy 
sale toi' a clasbical .subject by Jan Both. 
Colnaghi remained in tile T [aymai'ket until 
1888, when he took over lire galleries of 
tho Royal Institute of Painters in Watui- 
Ooloiu's (originally culled the Now iSociely 
of Painters in Watta'-Ooloiirs) at 53 I ‘all Mall, 
which ho named the Maj'lbormigh Gallery. 
At each place ho Ireid, at irregular interval's, 
exlubilions of aiuiiout and modern pioturea, 
including ivorlra by tbo Barbizon and other 
oontlnontol schools ; in 1892 ho held one 
of the embroidoi'icH of Madame llenriette 
Manldewicz, and in 1895 he exhibited 
the colo.S3al canvas (330 square foot) 
of ‘ The Triumph of Ariadne ’ by Hana 
Makart. This he had bought at Ohriatie’s 
(9 Fob. 1805) for tho emperor of Austria, 
who conferred upon him tho Austrian 
Goldone Verdionst Krouv. mit dor Krone. 

Hts remarkable knowledge of the old 
niaaters of every .school was aceputod not 
through study of books but by direct 
oxamination of piotiu’os at homo and 
abroad. His ‘ eye ’ for a picture rarely 
led hnn hito an error, tie was more 
particularly an authority on the Dutch 
and Flemish schools ; ho claimed to have 
had quite 100 works of Franz Hals through 
his hands at prices which varied from Bl. to 
lOOfi, long before tho subsequent rise in 
values. Van Goyen was one of the many 
old masters he ‘ discov^ored,’ and his last 
important public purohasa at Christie’s was 
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on 9 Doc. 1005, whoa lio gave 2100 guinc.as 
foi' ail oxaiuplo lyi I‘. do Jvoriiiiok, (Jliief 
among laia pilvato )iui'cluisca waa the 
Coloima or Bipaldi llayiliacl, Avhich had 
been on loan al the South Ivcii&iiigUin 
Museum for many yc.'U's, after hoiiig ollcrod 
to the nation, and relusccl, for '10,0001. 
It ivas thou in a dirty and ropaiiited oon- 
dition. In his private diary, nndor date 
if) June 1890, Marlin Culnaghi recorded 
the puTclrase of lliispiotuie from Iho carl ol 
Aahlmrnliain for 17,0001., rvhilat a turllicr 
5001. waa paid as coirrrnissioir lo lur iiitcr- 
niediary (sec also 7'/ie I'imcs, 27 •Inly ISOO). 
Ho disposed of it to Mr. 0. Hodolmoycr 
of Paris, who .sold it (o Mr. John Piorpont 
Morgan, ot Nou' York, not, air generally 
stated, for 100,0001. but for 80,0001. 
(two million frano.s). Among other private 
purchases was the boautitul Eioppnor 
group of llie h'ranklaiid sisters, for which 
ho paid Lady Frauklaiifl 80001. Tfo 
frequently lent ])iotiu'cs to the Old Maslora 
at Bmilnglou .llou.so from 1885 and (o 
other exhibit loins. Ho was a inembor of 
the Prhit.sellr‘r.s’ A.ssooiation from 1879, but 
publisbed only a few ongiaviug.s. 

Martin Colnaglri outlived all his brotliorH 
and siHtci'h. Ho died at the Mavlborongli 
Gallorioa, Pall Mall, on 27 Juno 1008, and 
was buried in the family grave at llighgate. 

110 bequeathed a numboi’ of piotuves 
to the National (jiallery {Tha Times, 
15 July 1908, and Connoisseur, October 
1 90S. pp. 120-7), and, subject to Ills widow’fi 
life interest, loft the whole of tiro residue 
of his foi'trmo, amounting to about 80,0001., 
to the trustees of tlie National (.lallcry for 
the piu'olia.se of pictures, annually or othor- 
wi.so, at their discretion, such pioturea to 
be grouped and known as the Martin (Jol- 
uaghi Iloquest (Tim Times, 5 Aug. 1908). 
In his rill he i.s described as of Jhill Mall 
and Arkley Cottage, Ghip 2 )ing BamoL, 
Hertford.shire, 

Ho was married three times: (1) to 
Sarah Nash ; (2) to Elizabeth Maxwell 

Howartl, who died in 1888 ; (3) in 1889 
to Amy, daughter of George Smith, the 
artist, but left no ohildrcn. 

liis portrait was painted by R. L. 
Alldridge, by J. 0. Horsley, H.A., by hia 
father-in-law, George Smith, and by G. 
Marohetti. The first portrait waa exhibited ] 
at the Royal Acrulcmy in 1870. and Iho 
Second, which was exhibited at the aanie 
place in 1 889,' waa pi’esented by Oolnaghi’s 
widow lo the National Gallery. A bust 

111 marble waa smilptiu'ed by Adaius-Acton. 

Colnaghi’s stock of iiiotiu'cs was sold at 

Bobinson PisUer & Oo.’s in six portions 


from 22 Oct. 1908 lo 7 Jan. 1909, mid 
realised iqiward.s ol 15,0005 

I'l'ho Times, 2!) June 1908; Bedford’s Au 
Sales, ii. ]). xxix. lepiodiieing jjliilo ol a 
pieliire .sale a1 Christ jo’s Irom (JiMjjlue, 
10 Sepl. 1887, nulndiiie ligmo of Coliianlu- 
Arl Journal, IRIIO. p. 12(1, willi jiorliail iumi 
photogiapli ; itifoi million kuully supiilied by 
Ml.. Ahutiii Culniiglii ; pei.soiial laiou t'dne '| 
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COLOMB, Sill JOHN OHARLBS 
RICADY (]S38-19()9), writer on imperial 
delonco, bom in llio isle ol Man on 1 May 
1838, was fourth .son of Generiil George 
Thomiis Oulomh (h. 1871) by lii.s wile 
Mary, daiigliter of Sir Abialuuii Bradley 
King, bust hinonol. \'ieo-iidiiiiial Philq) 
Howard C'olomh [q. v. Sujqil. 1| was lus 
elder hrotlior. 

John Colomb was ediicaled jirivately. 
Ho entered the ro,yul mannes in Juno 18,51, 
and after a year of proliatioii at the Royal 
Naval Oollogi', PorlHimmlh, uiis jiionioted 
lo a liouUinaney in Ihe B.Rl, artillery in 
August 185.5. irJu j'otired with the rank 
oi captain in August 1809. lie was 
atterwaids adjutant ol the Cork avlillery 
mililia till May 1872. His rnis-cd naval 
and military service, creditable but 
undistinguished, Uirned his mind lo live 
consideration ol oiiv necdti as the 
centre of a vast and hu'-Mpreading empire', 
and cnaiJed liiiu lo rculiso, with a lorcc 
then litllo iiiuler.dood, how the navy 
was the ooinieeluig chaiu of tlio ivliolc. 
As early n.s IStiV lie puhJifihetl an ailony- 
luoii.s pamphlet on ‘ 'i'lie Proleelion of our 
Coinmereo ami JJish'ihulion of our Naval 
Ii’orecs ’ ; and from the dale of his rotire- 
ment (1869) onwards he tlevolecl himyelf 
largely to the attempt to iuduco the piibliu 
to study tlieso questions .seriously and im- 
perially. By addrease.s and jiapers at lUo 
Royal United tiej'vioe Inslitatiou and Royal 
Colonial [nslitnlo, by painphleta and by 
ocoivsional volumes, lie never censed from his 
task, publishing in ‘ '.i'lie 'rimes ’ (17 April 
1009), a month before hia death, a long 
letter aildressed to the chiiinuan of the 
jiarliamentary labour party. He ha,s been 
spoken of as the originator and, apostle of 
‘ the Blue Water Scliool,’ whoso dootiincs, 
in fact, travesty or parody his teaching. 

I Contrary to tho.so doetrhu’M, lio urged 
throughout the nooes-sity of military pre- 
paration, and of an army for gariiaon at 
home, for field defoneo, and for ox]joditions j 
but be iUBisted as .strongly that, in the 
faee of a navy ol sujlicient strength, pro- 
perly organised, any attempt lo invade 
these islands must bo on a very limited 
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scale ; and that the idea of preparing an 
army to doLcnd tlio country, on the assump- 
tion that it had no nav}', had smaller 
justification than the idea of a navy 
acting without the Bup|)ort of an army. 
Ho joined William Rdward Foiate-r [(p v.]in 
forming tho J lupc'rial Federation, lie urged 
his views in the Ilun.su of (Joiumons, Avhero 
he sat in the conservative interest as 
member for the Bow and Bromlej' division 
of the I'ott or Hamlets from 1880 to 1892, 
and for Great Ifarmonth from 1895 to 
1900. He was a member of the royal 
commission on the supply of food and raw 
materials in time of war, in 1905, and on 
tho congestion of Ireland, in 1900-7. 
Having inherited the estate of Dromquimia, 
Koumarc, oo. Keiry, he took part in Irish 
Inca! gavcrnmciit, and acted as chairman 
of a)5pcal3 under the Local Government 
Act in 1898. Ho was nominated C.M.l-i. 
in 1887, K.O.M.G. in the following year, 
and pi ivy councillor iu 1903. Ho diorl, 
after an uperalinn, at Ids residence, ilelgravo 
Rond, London, on 27 JMay 1909. Colomb 
married on 1 Jan, ISO'fl Emily Anna, 
daughter of Robei't Samuel Palmer, and 
widow of Oharlc.s Augustus Franois Parct, 
lieutenant R.N. ; alio died in 1907, leaving 
a sou and two flaughteis. 

Colomb’u chiut pulilioatious are : 1. 

‘ The Defence of Great and Greater Britain,’ 
1879. 2. ‘ Naval Intclligoiico and Pro- 

tection of Commerce,’ 1881. 3. ‘Imperial 
Eodu’aUon, Naval and Military,’ 1886. 

LRoy.il Havy Lists j Who’s Who; The Timca, 
28 May 11)00 j Library Oat., R. U.S. Institution ; 
intorination from the family.] J. K,. L. 

COLTON, Sru JOHN (1823-1802), 
Australian slateaman and premier of 
South Australia, son of William Colton, a 
Devonshire farmer, aftei wards of McLaren 
Vale, South Australia, and Elizabeth his 
wife, was born in Devonsliiro on 23 Sopt. 
1823, and went to Australia -with Iris 
father when sixteen years of age. Left early 
to his own roaources, ho began business 
in a humble way in Adelaide, but soon 
won a leading position in eoinmorcial life 
there. For many years senior partner in 
tho mercantile firm of Colton & Co., ho 
retired in 1883. 

Ho first entered public life in 1869 as an 
alderman of the city of Adelaide, and was 
mayor in 1874-6. Ho was elected to the 
House of Assembly in March 1806 as member 
for Noaiiunga, and, with short intervals, 
he represented that place throughout his 
public life. A staunch liberal, ho took office 
for tho first timo on 3 Nov, 1868 as 


commissioner of public works in the 
Strangways ministry, from which ho retired 
on 12 May 1879. IIo was treasurer under 
Sir James Boueaut Iroin 3 June 1875 to 
25 March 1870, when the cabinet was 
roconstriicted. On 0 Juno 1870, having 
carried a vote of no conlklenoe against tho 
Boueaut miuLstry, Colton became premier 
and commissioner of jjublio works. His 
government lasted till October 1877, when 
Boueaut in his turn moved a vote of no 
confidence, which was carried by the ca.sting 
vote of tho Spcalce.r. 

Colton resigned his seat for Noiirlunga on 
29 Aug. 1878 on account of ill-hoalth, and 
did not re-enter parliament till 0 Jan. 1880. 
In June 1881, on tho fall of the Morgan 
mini.stry, he declined, owing to the state 
of his lieaith, an appeal to iorm a govern- 
ment. In Juno 1884, however, ho again 
became premier and oliiot secretary, ;vith 
a strong cabinet, including Mr. C. 0. 
Kingston, Mr. W. B. lloun.scvell, and 
Sir R. Baker. His governmont, which 
carried a bill ombodying tho prinoiifio ol 
laud and income ta.vatiou, lasted exactly 
one year. Colion led llio op])ORition for a 
timo, but at the closo of the parliament 
ho withdrew from juiWic life and visited 
England. Colton mado up in oommonaanso 
and energy for what ho lacked in oloquenoo. 
The sirength of tho cabinet.s which ho 
formed proved that ho was (piick to recog- 
nise ability. The political antagonism wliioh 
ho aroused did not survive his retirement. 

A stannoli Wesleyan and an earnest 
advoenlo of temperance, Colton tuolc groat 
interest in education, and was a leading 
supporter ol Prince Alfred College, of vtluch 
he long was treasurer. He wtis mado a 
K.O.M.G. on 1 Jan, 1891. He died at his 
residence in Adelaide on 6 Feb. 1902, and 
was buried in the Weat-torraca cemetery 
in that city. 

Colton married on 4 Deo. 1844 Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Cutting of London, 
and bad four sons and one daughter, 

[Burke’s Colonial Gentry, ii. 013; The 
Times, 7 Feb. 1902 ; Adelaide Advertiser, 

7 Feb. 1902 ; Year Book of Australia, 1903 ; 
Hodder’s History of .South Australia, yol. ii. ; 
Colonial Office Records.] 0. A. 

COLVILE, Sib HENRY EDWARD 
(1852-1907), lieutenant-general, born at 
KLrfcby Mallory, Leiccaterslure, on 10 July 
1862, was only son of Colonel Oliarlos Robert 
Colvile of Lnllington, Derbyshire, M.P. for 
South Derbyshire 1841-9 and 1 806-8, by 
his wife Katharine .S'arah Georgina, oldest 
daughter of Captain John Bussell, R.N,, 
and of Sophia, tw'onty-third Baroness do 
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Ciift’ord in lior m\n rigU. father was 
fifUi in descent lioiii Richard f'olvile, of 
IS'oivtoii Cokilo, w)io .succeeded liis uncle, 
Sir William Oolvile {d. 1080), a ataunch 
royalist, ifi.s mother’s father ivaa grand 
.soil of John Russell, fourth duke of Bedford 
[i(, V. |. Rdiioatcd ut 15tun, he entered the 
army as lienleiiant in libe groiiadier guards 
on 1 Oot. 1870, and ivas yroiuolud captain 
on 15 March 1872. From 1870 to 1880 lie 
Mas instructor of musketry; fiom 1880 to 
1882 ho was A.D.t!. to the [ton. Loice.sler 
Smyth, the general eoiumanding tlio (mops 
at the Caiio ol (food flo|)(), and in 1884 
tie obtained emptoyineiU, in ttio tntolli- 
geneo depiutuiciit in Uie Woodan. llu was 
present, at llio liallles ol JSI-d'el) (29 Bob. 
1S8-1) and Tainai (ill March) under Sir 
Gerald Graham |q.v. Suppl. 1|, was inen- 
fioried in despatohes (Land. Gaz. 27 Marcli 
and 0 JMay 1884), and received tlio medal 
with clasp and bronze at ar. Later in the samo 
year ho w a.H apooially ein}iloyed in tlio Soudan 
exjioditioii on llu' Nile uliioli ivas de.signed 
to re.sono Genoial Gordon at Kliartomn. 
Attaoluid to the inlelligenoo departuu'ut, 
ho was present at the action of Abu Kloa 
in January 1885 (deapatolie.s. Land. Qaz. 25 
Aug. 1885). He nas mado O.B. on 25 Aug. 

1885 and received tlie clasp. hVoiu 1885 to 
1888 lie -was on tlio stall in Jiigyi't, and 
during that ]iC'riod was eiuployed ndlli tlio 
frontier field foioe, being pre.sent at tlio 
action ol GiiiifeH on ilO IJec. 1885 (despatches. 
Land. Gaz. 9 h'eb. 1889). 

Repeatedly mentioned in despaiche.s, 
Golvllo acliieved a solid reputation a.s ono 
of ilia best iuielligence offiei'ns in tlio army, 
and bcooniing lioutonant-oolonol on 1 Nov- 
1882, ivas inoinotc'd colonol on 2 Jan. 

1886 for his services in tlio Soudan. In 
1893 he was .sent to the Uganda proteotorato 
tis acting coinmissionor, and next year ho 
oommanded tho expedition against Kaiia- 
roga, king of Unyoro, tho alavo raidor, 
wiiich proved a oonspiououa success. I'or 
thcKo Horviccs he received tho ce,ntral 
African medal and the brilliant sl.ar of 
Zanzibar and was nominated O.M.O. on 
3 Jim. 1890. Forced to retire from Uganda 
by ili-hoalth, ho came homo, and on 5 July 
1805 was promoted to K.O.M.G,, and on 
10 March 1898 became major-general. 

After a short time in conunand of a 
brigade at Gibraltar, Colvile was in 1899 
given the command of the guards brigade 
in the war with tho Boers of South Africa, 
which was declared on 12 Oot. 1 890. He was 
with the force, under Lord Methuen, which 
was ordered to relievo Kimberley (besieged 
since 15 Out.), and took part in the success- 


ful aotioiw at llelmonl (23 Nov. 1809) and 
Moddor River (28 Nov.), and the defeat of 
MagCTsfonLein (10-11 Doc.) (dtrspalohes, 
Ijoiid. Gaz. 26 Jan. and 16 March 1900; 
medal with cla.sp.s). Wlieii the Soutli African 
field force was reorganised on the airival of 
Lord Rohoi'Ls as commandor-iii-oliiof (10 Jau. 
1990), Colvile was placed in command of 
till' new niiilli division, and marclicd with 
the main army lo attack General Oonjo’s 
force. Colvilc’s anil General Kclly-Ki'ntiy’s 
divjMion hemmed in (Iron jo at Paardctx'rg 
iiClov desperaio lighting (18 hob.) ; Colvile 
took part uiih Und llobnrts in the occu- 
iration of Bloemfontein (13 March), after 
ongagoineiils at i’opl.u' Grove and Drie- 
fontcin (10 March). Wdvilo at lUooiufonUsin 
ho bcc.uno entangled in events which ruined 
liis mililary career. Colvile failed in his 
attempt to relievo General Broachvood’s 
column, after it had been ambushed liy 
General lie Wet at Ruma’s Rost (30-31 
March 1900), and hi.s failure was assigned 
by Lord Roberl.s to a reprdiensiblo lack 
oi' vigour. A fmi.lu'r dhasler befell Colvile 
later. ],oi-d Roberts, on his advance from 
Bloeml'oiiloin lo Pi'cloria in May, loft 
Colvile, who was sliU nomhialiy in com- 
inaml of the liivi.siou, on the lino ol com- 
mnuieatiou, v.i(,h orileru lo press on to 
lloilbroii. At tho end of May, Colonol 
Spraggo, in command of a detachment of 
liish im])erial yeomanry, which had boon 
ilireoli'd to join Colvilo’s division, was 
surrounded at Jjindley by l)n [Vet’s force. 
A-iijicals for helji reached Colviks who di.s- 
regardi'd them, and arrived at Ileilliroii, 
.allur Hovoie fighting, aoooriling lo lus orders, 
on 29 May. Spraggo’s force was captured 
by l.lio Boers, wilh heavy casuallie.s, on 
31 May. Colvilo’s position was difficult ; on 
tho ono hand ho had Ix-en led to believe that 
his prcBcnce, at lleilbron by a certain date 
was OBsential to Lortl Roberts’, s plans ; on 
tho other there wa.s a ilelinitc ajpieal for 
hi'lp fi'om a part of the force assigned to 
him, Iho absence of which inci'i'ased the 
difficulty of his march to Heilbron and 
diminished his u.sofulnoss when lie arrived 
Ihote. Colvile failed to roaliso that an nJlieer 
in his responsible position must, in exw-p- 
tional ciroumstancoB, take tho risk of acting 
oven contrary to orders. 

After tho disastor at Linilloy tho ninth 
division was biviken up, and Colvilo being 
sent homo reverted to tho command of 
a brigado at Gibraltar. But when Lord 
Roberts becamo oommandor-in-ohief of tho 
army on 30 Nov. 1900, he insisted that 
Golvile should b^i recalled, Colvilo roturnod 
to England, and on landing at Dover oil 
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3i Deo. staled his own view of hia case 
to a representative of Reuter’s agency. 
On 19 Jan. 1901 he was plaoed on retired 
pay as a lieuienant-guncral. Ho aldlCully 
elaborated liis defence and complained of 
his treatment by Lord Roberta in ‘The 
Work of the Nintli Division ’ (1901). 

yettling at Ragahot, Colvilo, on 24 Nov. 
1907, while riding a motor-bicycle, came 
into collision at li’rimloy with a motor-car, 
and died almo.s1, immodiatLdy of hia injurica 
at Bromplon iSanatorium. He was buried 
at Lullington, near Jlurton-on-Trent, where 
hia anooatral catatea lay. 

Ho waa twice married : (1) on (i Aug. 1878 
to Alice Boaa {d, 1882), cldcat daughter of 
Robert Daly and granddaijglil er of John 
Daly, second Raron Dunsandle ; (2) in 
188(1 to Zelie laalicllo, daughter of Pierre 
Richard do Proville of Chateau dca Mon- 
draiis, Basses Pyrenees, Franco, by wlioin 
he had one son, 

Golvile was a aldlf ul writer and effectively 
narrated his oxperienoos as a traveller in 
little known lands as well as a soldier. Ho 
published, besides the work cited : 1. ‘ A 
Ridn in PotOieoals and Slippers,’ relating 
to Morocco, 1880. 2. ‘ The Accursed Land,’ 
a doHcription of the land of Edom near 
the Dead Sea, 188-1. 3. ‘ The History of 
the Soudan Campaign,’ for the war olBco, 
3 parts, 1889. 4. ‘The Land of the Nile 
Springs,’ 1805, ohiofly an acoouiit of the 
fight against Kabaroga in Uganda, 5. ‘ Tho 
Allies. England and Japan,’ 1997. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; dart’s and Oifioial Army 
Lists ; Celobritrc.s of tho Arm)', edited by 
Connuaiidct Charles N. Robiirsun, R.N. ; R.. II. 
Vetch, Liout.-Qonoral Hir Gerald Graham, 
1901 ; Tho Scapegoat, a Solectron from 
articles in Tho Review of the Week, 1901; 
Journal, Roy. Goog. Soc., Jan. 1908; 'J'ho 
T'irnoa, 2fi Nov. 1907 ; The Times History of War 
in South Africa, vols. iii. and iv. ; Sir F. 
Maurice, Oiiieial History of War in iSouth 
Africa, vola. i. and ii.J II. M. V. 

COLVIN, Sir AUCKLAND (1838-1908), 
Anglo-Indian and .Egyptian administrator, 
born at Calcutta on 8 March 1838, was 
third son of the ten children of John 
Russell Colvin [cp v.], lieutenant-governor 
of tho North-Western Provinces, by his 
wife Emma Sophia, daughter of Wotenhall 
Snoyd, vicar of Newohuroh, Isle of Wight. 
Three of his brothers, Bazett Welonhall 
Colvin, Elliott Graham Colvin, and Sir 
Walter Mytton Colvin (see below), all passed 
distinguished careers in India, and a fourth, 
Clement Sueyd, O.S.I., was secretary of the 
public works department of the India office 
in London. 


Educaled at Eton from 18.50, Auckland 
wont in 1851 to the East India College, 
Ilailcybury, and arriving in India on 17 Jan. 
1858, he was po.sted to the Agra pruviuooa. 
After serving tho ns\mi district novitiate, 
Auckland went to hcadqu.'U'ters in May 
1894 as under socrotaiy in the homo, 
and afterwards in the foreign department 
of tho government of India. He returned to 
his own province in J uly 1 899 as a aettle- 
ment officer, and did good work in the 
revision of tho Allahabad district settle- 
ment. He officiated as seovotai'y to the 
government of tho North-West Provinces 
in April 1873, and from the following 
June as commissioner of excise and 
stamps. The lieutenant - govcrnoi-, Sir 
George Couper fq. v. Suppl. II], resented 
Homo brilliant criticiain oL the local govern- 
mont in the ‘ Pioneer ’ (Allahabad), which 
was attributed to Colvin’s pen or inspira- 
tion. In tho spring of 1877 Ooujier sjent 
Colvin b.aok to district work as collector of 
Basti. From November 1877 ho officiated 
for a short period as commissioner of 
inland customs under tho government of 
India, and ho was afterwards collector 
of Bijuaur 

Colvin’s oppoi'l, unity oaiuo when in 
January 1878 ho was transferred for employ- 
ment in Egypt, serving lirst as head of tlu) 
cadastral survey, and then from 24 May 
as British oommissiouoL’ of tho debt, in 
place of Maior Evelyn Baring (now Lord 
Cromer). Again in ,limo 1880 lie suocoeded 
Major Baring os English controller of 
Egyptian linance, with M. de Bligniferos os 
his Erench colleague. From time to tim o he 
acted as British consul-general in Sir Edward 
Malct’s absence, and ho was acting for 
Malct when the mutiny of 9 Sept. 1881 
broke out. By his advice and persuasion 
tho timorous Khedive Towiik confronted 
Arahi, the rebel leader, in the square of the 
Ahdin palace, and succeeded in postponing 
tho insurrection (ef. Colvin’,? official minute, 
19 Eept, ; CaoMBK, Modern Egi/’pt, i. 206-8). 
In various ways, and not least by his 
work as Egyptian correspondent of the 
‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ ho influenced public 
opinion at home, and forced the reluc- 
tant hancte of Gladstone’.9 government 
towards acceptance of responsibility in 
Egypt. Mr. TOlfrid Scaweu Blunt, Colvin’s 
bitterest opponent, in Ida ‘Secret His- 
tory of the English Occupation’ (1907), 
pay's unwilling homage to tho i'(j.sourco 
with which Goivin ennduoted tho struggle. 
After the British occupation Colvin became 
financial adviser to the Khedive, who 
conferred on him the grand cordon? of 
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Osmanieli and Modjiclio. Ho was created. 
Iv-G.M.G. in 1881. 

When Lord Cromer beoaine Jlrilisli agent 
in Egypt, Colvin snoeecded him as financial 
mombor of the viceroy’s oounoi! in India in 
Aug. ] 883. Einaneia'l difficulties faced him. 
The war in Upper Burma and the danger 
of host ililicn with Russia, consoiiuont upon 
the Bcnjdch incident, rvore not only costly 
in them.selves, but wore folloived by great 
capital outlay on improving the stralcgie 
position QU the north-ivest frontier, and by 
increase, s of tho Briti.sli and native armies. 
With .Sir C'ourtouay Jlberl, then legal 
luembcr, OoK'in minuted against tliia in- 
ereaso, and after retirement bo complained 
tliat tlie military element in the council was 
disproportionately strong [Final Rtport of 
Incl. Expend. Comm. 1900, Cd. 131). Tbo 
flnanoca were also di.sl.urbed by the continued 
decline in the sterling value of tho rupee, 
Avhilo suggestions made liy tbo governor- I 
general in council, at Colvin’s instance, | 
for .scelcing an inlornational aooopitaiico ol 
biiuetallism wore treated by tbo cabinet at 
homo, Colvin thought, wii.h scant rc.speot. 

I Although bo caused a committee to be ap- 
pointed under Sir CiiarlcEi Elliott fq. v. iSuppl. 
IIJ to recommend economics, lie was com- 
pelled not only to suspend the Fammo In- 
surance Fund, and to take toll of tho provin- 
cial governments, but to inoroaso taxation. 
In January 1880 be oouvertod .some annual 
licenoo dufias in certain pi.'ovinecH into a 
general tax on rion-agcicultural incorac.s 
in excess of Ra. COO per annum. Tlii.s 
unpopular proceeding was immortnli.sed 
in Kipling’s ‘ Ilcpartmontal Ditties ’ by 
‘ Tho Rupaiyat of Omar Kal’vin,’ wbioii 
represents the finance member as plying tlio 
begging-bowl among his Ruropean country- 
men, In bis last budget (1887-8) ho 
increased the salt duty by twenty-five per 
cent, and imposed an export duty on 
petroleum. 

Colvin welcomed his transfer on 21 Nov, 
1887 to Allahabad as lieutenant-governor 
of the North-West Provinces and chief 
coinmissiouer of Oudh, in succcssiou to Sir 
Alfred Oomyn Lyiill [q, v, Suppl. I.f], flis 
father bad. been charged with ‘ over -govern- 
ing ’ the same provinces thirty years before, 
and tbo son resembled him in his peiwonal 
attention to detail. To his iiifluonco were 
due good water .supplies and drainage sys- 
tems in the larger towns of what are nosv 
the United Provinces, several now hospitals, 
and the Colvin Taluqdars’ school at 
Lucknow, 

Towards tho Indian National Congress 
he declared himself uncompromisingly 


hoslilc, both in allocution, s at divisional 
durbans and in a jinbli-shed correspondence 
with Mr, A. O. llumo, formeily of Ids own 
service, the ‘ f.ithcr ’ of tbo iieiv movouiont 
(1885). Colvin resolutely rallietl loyalist 
opinion against tho congiesH, 

Croaiod C.l.E. in Oef. iKfkl, bn was 
gaxotied a K.O.X.I . in May 1892, sis months 
boforo rctiromenl. In England, Colvin 
.lettled at Earl fiobain, Id'amlingbam, and 
took an aetivo part m local alfairg and 
charities. lie mainly occnjiierl liim.self with 
lilciature. Ho wrote Ibo life of his father 
for tho ‘ Ruler.s of India’ .series (1895), 
warmly defending him against contemporary 
ei'itieism. His ‘ Making of Modern Egypt ’ 
(1900), while dealing generously with the 
work of other Englishmen, says nothing 
ol Ids own part in surmouriiing tho eri.gcH 
ol 1881 and 1882. I’lio book was soon 
oveushadowod by Lord Cromer’s ‘ Modern 
Egjipt ’ (1008). From 1890 onward ho was 
chairman of flic Burma railways, tho 
Egyptian Della milway, and tho Klicdivial 
Mail Bteamship Company, and was on tho 
boards of other companies, lie died at 
iSiUtori llouiso, Rurbitoii, tho residence of 
Ills eldest (laughter, on 21 March 1908. 
lie wa.s buried at Ear] iSohiim. 

He married on 4 Aug. 1859 CharloUo 
Eli'/.abeth [d. 180.5), daughter of Lieut, 
general Cliarh's Herbeil, O.B., and had a 
son, who died in infancy, and throe 
danghter.s. 

Colvin, Sie Wauteb My'I'ton (1847- 
1908), Hir Aucklaud’a youngcat brotlior, 
born atMonlmain, Burma, on 1,‘iiSept. 18'I7, 
was educated at Rugby and Trinity College., 
Cambridge, where ho was captain of tho 
boats. 1,1 owns called to tbo bar at tho 
Middle Temple in 1871, wont out to 
Allahabad in tho following year, and 
built up a vast practice as a oriininal 
lawyer. Ho served for sovea-al biennial 
terms os a nominated ruember of the 
provincial logislaturo. His Imsight inio Hie 
maunorB, cu.stoms, and thought, s of the 
pooplo was of great value to the police 
commission ol 1902-3, of which he was a 
mombor. Mainly for tliis service ho was 
knighted in 1904. Ho died at Allahabad 
on 16 Dec, 1908, and was biuied in the 
European ocinotery there, '.riiore i,s a tablet 
to hia memory in Milland Church, Hampi- 
sUiro. Ho inarricd in 1873 Annie, daughter 
of Wigram E. Money, and had a family of 
three daughters. 

I John Bussell Oolvin, Billow of India aoriuB ; 
Dehrott’s Peorugo j the India List; Annual 
Registeva for various years from 1882 ; Lord 
OroniBi’a Modern Egypt s Audi Alteram 
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Partem, being tnvo letters ou Iiul. Nat. Cnn- 
g)-css iMovcmout, Simla, 1888 ; iSir A. Lyall, 
Mariiuia of Dullonii aiul Ava ; Tlio Timos, 
20 March 1908 ; Times of TmUa, 28 March 
1908 ; Pioneer Mail, 3 April and 25 Dec. 1908 ; 
family del ails su)ipUccl by Lady Bindon Blood, 
daiiglitor of Sir Auckland.] 1'’. IT. B. 

COMMERBLL, Sta JOHN' EDMUND 
(1929-1901), admiral of llio deot, bom 
in London on 13 Jaii. 1829, was socond 
sou of Jobn William Gommoroll o£ Strood 
Park, llor.sliain, by Ills wife Sophia, 
daLightcr of IVilUam Boaancjuet. Entering 
the uawy in Ifcbruary 1842, he was at once 
sent out to China and hdtiated in tho reali- 
ties of war. Later on ho was in the Fire- 
brand with Captain (afterwards Sir) James 
Hope [q. V.], and took jiart in the several 
operations in the Parana, including tho 
ongagomout witli the batteries ai, Obligado 
on 20 Nov. 1815, when the chain was 
out by tliQ boats of tho Firebrand, a luo&L 
galhuit piece of work, which passed without 
bflicial recognition, jfs lieutenant of the 
Vulture ho was in the Ballio in 185'], and 
took iiart in tho operations in tiio Gulf 
of Bothnia, tho next yt'ar in tho Black 
bicia and iSoa of Azoll'. .and on 29 Sept, waa 
promoted to bo commandor of tlio Wosor 
gun veascl, employed in the Sea of Azoff. 
A few days later, on 11 Got., ho landed mth 
a small party, made a hazardous march 
inland, and sot fire to a largo store of 
forage and corn. Tho .service was both 
important and dangerous, in aoknondedgo- 
mont of which tho Victoria Cross was given 
to Commerell and two .seamen of liis party. 
In 1SS9 ho was in China in tbo Fury, and 
commanded a division of tho seamen landed 
for the iinsucoessfuj attack on tho Taku 
forts. Although repulsed, the determined 
courage in the face of insurmountable 
difficultios waa evorywhore recognised, and 
Commerell was promoted to the ra.nk of 
captain. In 1800 his sorwices while in 
command of the Terrible, oinploycd for 
laying the Atlantic oablo, wore rewarded 
with a civil C.B. In 1869 ho commanded 
tho Monarch, winch in Dooember carried 
across tbo Atlantic tho remains ol Qeorgo 
Peabody [q. v.]. In 1870 he received l£c 
military C.B,, and in Fobruaxy 1871, with 
a broad pennant in the Eattlesnake, wna 
appointed commandcr-in-chief on the west 
coast of Africa. In August 1873, wlnle 
reeomioitriiig up the river Piah, ho was 
dangerously wounded by a musket shot in 
the lungs, which compelled him to invalid. 
In March 1874 ho waa created a K.O.B., 
and attained his flag on 12 Nov. 1876. In 
the following year he was sent out to tho 
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Mediterranean as .second in command, at 
the .special request of Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
[q. V. Suppl.I], with whom his rclation.s were 
throughout most cordial and wlio highly 
oommoiiiled hia ability and loyalty wliilc he 
served with him. In November 1SS2 ho wont 
out as commauricr-in-cluef on tho North 
American station, whore lie remaitiod for 
nearly three years, re, turning in 1 he autumn 
of 1885. At the geuecal elcolion of that 
year, aud again in tho following, he was 
returned as consoivative member for South- 
ampton, and zealously for the next two yoar.s 
endoavom-ed to awaken tho country to the 
neeo.ssity of strengthening tho navy. Ho 
waa thus largely instrumental in bringing 
about the Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
though he was not then in parliament, 
having resigned his seat in July 1888 on 
being appointed oommander-in-ehief at 
Portsmouth. Ho iiad already beeu pro- 
moted to admiral in Ajiril 1886, and had 
been made a G.C.B. on the occasion of 
Queen Viotoi’)a’.s Juiu'Iec in June 1887. 
At Portsmouth it fell to his lot in 1880 
to comm.'ind at ihc naval review, and to 
receive tho German emperor, who after- 
wards wrote him an autograph letter ou 
presouting him with a sword. At court ho 
had always heoii a persona r/mta ; and on 
tho death of yir Provo Wallis [q. v.], ou 
13 Fob. 1892, w.is by apodal desire of Quoon 
Victoria piromoLod l.o the high rank of 
admiral of tho fleet, although not tho aonior 
admiral. In January 1899, at the ago of 
seventy, he was placed on tiro rotired list, 
and died in fjOiidon on 21 May 1901. llo 
married in 1853 Mathilda Maria, daughter 
of Joseph Bushby. 

[Royal N.avy Jjists ; Annual Register ; 
Sir Evelyn Wood, from MidBhipman to Field- 
marshal, 1907, p. 205; M. A. Egerton, Life 
ol Sir Gooflroy Hornbji, 1890; Times, 22 May 
1901.] J, K. L. ■ 

COMMON, ANDREW AINSLIE (1841- 
1903), astronomer, born at Nou'oastle-on- 
Tyno on 7 Aug. 1811, was son of Thomas 
Common, surgeon, a dc,joondant of a Soottiah 
Border family, tho name being a variant 
of Coinyn. Owing to his father’s prema- 
ture death, Andrew waa mainly self-taught, 
lu early manhood ho joined his unde in 
tbo firm of Matthew Hall & Co., sanitary 
engineers, Wigmore Street, London, and 
was long prominent in the management of 
the business. As a boy of ton ho had .shown 
an intcre.sfe in astronomy, and in London he 
resumed the study, sotting up in 1874 at 
Baling a refracting telescope mfch an object- 
glass of inches aperture. He joined 
the Royal A.stronomical taocioty in Junq 
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1870, and in January 1878 oontributcd to 
the sooief-y’a ‘ Alontlily iYuticoH ’ a note on 
the satelliloa of Miu'rf and vSatui'ii, dcpeinliii}; 
on obscr\^ationfi made with a, Hilvci'-on-[;]asa 
miiTor of 18 iiiohes diameter made by 
Mr. Calver. Willi this t,yi>c of astronomical 
iiiHtnunoiit the name of Common ivill be 
ahvay.s n.'isooiated. A note on largo tele- 
scopes, and a suggestiun of the desirability 
of phofographing the plaiiet.q Saturn 
aiul Mars {Monlli/y Nnliccs, March 1870) 
indicated his IVjre.sighI as a prnetical aslro- 
nomer, heforc lai'gu (elescopcs and pholo- 
graphv u'cro in general Insisting on 

the .superior merits of ,silver-on-glas.s mirrorfl 
over metal sjieciila, lie mounted il silver- 
ou-glaas mirror of 3 feet diameter, obtained 
from Mr. Calvor ; adopting a plan of his 
envn, he .supported tho weight of the in.slrn- 
ment by piu'tiaUy floating (.he polar axis in 
luerunry, and \rith this ittstrumcnl, Common 
made expc'vimonts in astronomical plndo- 
graphy ivhioh were siibseqiiontly aoknow- 
ledgod to have opened a now Hold for 
astronomers. With tUi.s 3-foot ?nirror Com- 
mon was able after muchoxpoi'iinoutal work 
to photograph on 24 Jiuio 1881 the great 
ooiuct of that year, tlio lirat succesBln! 
photograph on record of a oonwit, thongli 
a second was obtained on the same, night 
bj' Dr, Dcapur, in Ame.rioa. Ou 17 March 
1882 Common photographed tho great 
nebula in Orion. Attci' some improve- 
mont of his instrument and further trials, 
a more .succcs.sful pliotograpli of the same 
object was obtained on 30 Jan. 1883. J!y 
way of rcciognition of thus pioneer woik in 
a hranoh of asti'onoiny now very miioli 
practised, tho gold modal of the- Uoyal 
A.striinomic'.!il fcjooiety waa awarded to 
Coiunion in Fobrixary 1884. The 3-foot 
mirroi' was ultimately Hold to Mr. Crosalcy 
of ITalifax, who presented it to tho Lick 
Ob.servatory, whore, .after I’eligiiring and 
alterations, it is in elliciont u.se. 

The aucicossful performanoo of the 18- 
inoli and tho 3 -foot ailvor-on-glass mirror 
induced Common to attemid tho oonstrxic- 
tion of a larger t.olcsoopo of the .same Idnd. 
With oharaotoristio confidence ho made 
his fiiBt essay in mirror-grinding with a 
diso of 5 feet diameter, which was begun 
in the ivorkshop adjoining his houso at 
.Ealing hi 1886, and after five years of hard 
work and anxious experiment, a eucecssful 
C-foofc equatorial relleoting telescope was 
completed (see memoir prosonted to Royal 
Astron. iSoo. 11 Deo. 1891). Common made 
lifctia use personally of this teIe.Soope, wMob 
is now in the Harvard College Observatory, 
TJ.S.A, Subsequently Common found the 


conslrnction of Hiniill mirroi's an oa.sy task 
and of tluiso lie made many. Ho goncroiialy 
jire.sented to tlic llojuil iSociety mirrors for 
observing eelip.sc.s. ITo not only made the 
plane mirror but oon.'drue.ted tli'o mechani- 
cal parts of oadosiats for use by tho official 
cxpoclition-s for the, solar eclipse of 1890 
while ,‘iO-iiich min'or.s now at tho Solar 
Physics Observa.tory, Kouth Ken.singlon, at 
tlio Khedivial Ob,servaLory, Hohvan, and 
one wliie.li Joriti.s part of tlic Thomp.son 
equatorial at Gi’i'cnu'ioli, -were all from his 
woi’lmhop. There arc also smaller llat 
mirror.s by him at ilio Naiionai J’hy.sioal 
Laboralory and at I he Cambridge IJnivcr- 
sity Ob.serv.'iiory. 

Apart from hi.s mi'clianical Kkill, Common 
made variou.s noieivorl.liy oli.sorvationa. 
iSpocially memorable Is liis observation 
in daylight on 17 Sept. 1882 of tho great 
comet of (bat year, wlion it was quito bJoso 
to the sun. Common was iniaw.arc of an 
earlier discovery of this enmoL in the 
southern liemisplioro, when he made his 
observation.s in accordance wi(,h a plan of 
sea, rolling foi' coiiiet.s near i.ho sun that he 
JukI been following for some time. 

Common was Bomowha.t distraoted in 
later yoa.r.s [rum sciontific pursuits by his 
aa.sooiation wilb the Jlrilisli Alimuniiim 
Company, of which he was one of the, fir.st 
diroctor.s, and in eoruiection with this lie 
xvas interested in the atlaiitat.ion of the water 
powi'V of tile I'lilla of l'’oyer in iScotland. 
After severing ootinooLion udth this onter- 
prlso lie invenl.t'rl a, tele.soopie gnn-siglit 
for luso in tho army and navy, working out 
a .miggo,stion which lie liatl read in youth 
iuanoarly manual ou aHtrnuomy. ills tele- 
scopic gun-sight, when properly n.sed, has 
boon o.stiniated a,s quadrupling the lighting 
cibcicncy of bnttlo.shipfi. 

Common was elected a fellow of tho 
Royal 8ooicty in 188.7, and served on its 
council ill 1803-5. .tie was treasurer of 
tho Royal Astronomical iSooicty from 1884 
to 189.5, and its president from 1895 to 
1807. in 1891 ho was made hon. L.L.D. of 
St. Andi'cw.s. Ho waa a mombor of the 
board of visitors of tho Royal Obsorvatory, 
Greenwich, from 1894 until his death. In 
1900, as jircHidout of tho astronomical 
section at the Hriliisli As.sociation, ho de- 
livered an addro.ss on tlio development of 
astronomical instruments and the appli- 
cation of photography to astronomy. .Eor 
some years lie. was joint editor with Professor 
K. H. Tumor of the ‘ Obsorvatory Magazino.’ 

Of resolute temperament, and strong 
both phyoioally and intellectually, Common 
was a clubbable man with many friends. 
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Ho died onddonly from heart failure at his 
liouao, 63 Eaton Rise, Ealing, on 2 Juno 
1903, and was oroinated at Oolder’s Groon. 
He married in 1867 Ann llatthcwa of 
Gaj'tou in Norfolk, w'ho, with a son and 
three dauglilcr.s, siu'vived him. A portrait 
i,s in the meeting room of Iho Royal Asti'o- 
nomieai Snoiot 3 ' at Burlington House. 

fAIoiitldy Notes, Roj'al AHtronomical See., 
Ridi. 1904, vol. Ixxv. ; Rroe. Roy. Soo. ; 'L’ho 
Times, 4, 6 and 8 Juno 1903. | II. R. II. 

COMPTON, LORD ALWYNE FIIED- 
EllICK {182.T-1906), bishop of Ely, born 
at Gastlo Asliby on 18 July 182,6, was 
fourth son of iSpcncer , Joshua Alwyne 
Compton, second inarqui.s of Northampton 
[q. V.], by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Major-gonoral Douglas Maclean Olephiino 
of Tnrloisk. Ho was eduoaled a,t Eton 
and Trinity Colloge, Cambridge, whence 
ho graduated as lourtoonth nuanglor in 
1848. Ho -was ordained deacon in 1850 
and xn’iest in 18,61. 

After isorWiig as cunito of Horsham Iio 
was appointed in 18.62 by his brother, 
who had ri'oontly lieooino third marquis, 
to tho I'cotory of Ca.stlo Ashby, the chief 
family scat. Ho hold this benofioo for 
t-ireniy-.six yoar.s. 

In 18,67 ho was olooled one of tho proctons 
ill Convocation lor tho clioceno of Rolor- 
boj'ough, and was rc-oleotect on four 
suocessivo ocoasiona till ho liooamo an 
ex-oliioio inomber of tho Lower Houko, 
through Ilia a])poiiitmoiit in 1875 bj' 
Willi, sm Connor Mtigeo, biahop of Potor- 
borough, to tho arohdcaiiotir}' of Oakham. 
Erom tho first ho took an aoLivo intoreat in 
the business of Convocation, and booamo 
.aftora fmr years oiio of ilsle.adingmembors, 
was eleolod piolooutor on 30 April 1880, 
and held tho office for nearly six years. 
Me.anwh.ilo, on 11 Nov. 1878, C'omptoii was 
noiiiinatod by Lord Boacoiiafiold to tho 
deanery of Worcester. At Worcoelor bo 
promoted the ooimtion good of tho city and 
county, and ontored into tho friendliest 
relations with his neighbours of all classes. 
He also ofl'coLcd changes in tho arrango- 
mcnls for tho triennial mnsioal festivals 
in the cathedral with a view to socurmg 
greater reverenco in tlio porformanccs. 
After seven yoara at Worcester bo was 
appointed by Lord Salisbury to the see of 
Ely on the death of Janies Russell Wood- 
ford [q. V.], He was consecrated on 
2 Eeb. 1886. Tn 1882 he had been made 
Lord .High Almoner, and ho retained thia 
office till his death. 

Lord Alwyne increasingly won the re- 
spoot and affection both of the clergy and the 


laity of his dioco.sc during his opiscopato of 
nearly lironty years, by liis uno.stontatious 
liberality, his frankness and indill'cronco (o 
more populority, liia nnall'ooted modesty, 
and lu.s unflagging zeal and industry in 
his cpiBeopal work. Although his sermons 
made no pretensions to oratory cither 
in form or deliverj% or to originality of 
fhought, they were ofti'ii iniprossivu from 
their simplioity, direotness, and sinceiity. 

In Ilia theological viow.s ho was an old- 
faaliioned high churchman. At his pumary 
and second visitations ho o.vpressod dis- 
apiproval of the practice of evening 
communions on tho ground that it was a 
departure from, tho long-received custom 
of tho Church. But there was no diminii- 
tioii in tho cordiality of his relations vrfth 
the iricunibents, whom ho .sought vainly to 
yiersuado to disoontiime I he practice. Ho 
jolt that men of an opposite school, ndioso 
viow.s woro more advanced than his own, 
had bkowiso a place in the Church of 
England, and ho wa.s ready to protect 
them fearlessly, ao far as they seoiued 
(o Mm to ho within their rights, at tJic 
came time as ho di.seouutenanced e.voossca 
in ritual. 

C'omplon’s ohiol intcUeolual interest 
outsido his cleric, al duties lay in tho study 
of aroMlcoturo and iirolmioJogy, and ho 
was a good dranghtsman, especially of 
tho details of architccturo. Ho rendered 
a valuable service to bi.sLorical students 
by collecting all tho documents connected 
with tho see wliioh had boon stored in 
dilforent places, and oaiiBing them to bo 
arranged and catalogued by an expert, 
and publishing tho calalogiio. He finally 
placed them in a bnilcling, once tho gaol of 
tho bishops of Ely in the days when they 
had civil jurisdiction, which ho turned 
into a diocesan registry ,ancl muniment 
rooms. 

In July 100.6, on the comjilotion of Ms 
eightieth year, ho resigned bis see and settled 
at Canterbm’y. He ebed there on i April 
1906, and wars buriocl in the chareliyard 
of St. Martin’s, wMoh his giuxlcn bordered. 

On 28 Ang. 18,60 ho married Florence 
Caroline, oldest daughter of Robert Ander- 
son, a Brighton oloi'gymnn, by Oaroline 
Dorothea, daughter of John Shore, first 
Lord Toignmouth [q. v.]. Ho loft ho issue. 
A imrtrait painted in middle .ago by 
Edward Clifford belongs to his widow- 

fOhronieloB of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, 1867-86 ; tho bishop publiBhed Ms 
Oiiargas in 1889, 1803, 1897, and 1003; The 
Timas, 5 April 1908 : Guardian, 11 April 1903 ; 
personal toiowledga.] V. H. S. 
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CONDJSE,, CHARLES (1868-1900), aaaociato mombor of fclio Sociote National 
artist, bom in London in 1868, was son ot dcs Beaux-Arts in 1803, ho quiokly won a, 
James Conder, a civil engineer, and cousin reputation by the originality and charm 
ol Clando Koignior Condor [q. V. Suppl. TIJ. of the work which ho exhibited at the 
lie was a dir(5ct dosoondant in the fumalo lino Societd’s salon. 

of the sculptor, Roubiliac, llis mother died Marrying and sottling at 91 Choyne 
shortly after his birth, and in infancy ho Walk, Chelsea, in 1901, ho there did hia 
was taken to India by his father, who held finest work, which lio exhibited chiefly at tlie 
an engineering appointment there. Brought Now English Art Club and the Internationa) 
back at nine lo England for aoliooling, ho Society of Raintons ; at tlio same time 
wms educated at a private school at I'limt- holding single oxliibilions at the Carfax, 
boui'iiG. At sixleen lie was sent to Sydney, at Van VVi.sselingliB, and the Leiocstor 
New South Wale.s, ivhoro be ciilored the Clallories. EnrJy in 1907 ho ooutractncl 
lands department of tho colonial civil brain disease, of wiiich he died on 9 Feb. 
service rvith a view to the pro[ea.sioii of a 1909 at tho Virginia Water Asylum, lie 
trigonometrical land surveyor. Jlo disliked was buried at (ho cemetery there. HJa 
tho work and soon abandoned it. Ills widow, Stella Maria Bedford, a Canadian, 
predilection was for art, and from an early wdiom ho mot in Paris, died on 1 8 April 1912. 
ago ho drew and painted from nature. Condor drew entirely from memory. 
He obtained what art education lie could rarely from lifo. Ho was quite oaroles.s 
by drawing from tho lifo ivt night classes in about materials, brushes, or culourB, and 
Sydney, by studying at the National Gallery, his work Bcoraod to develop without 
Melboiirno, and by painting in tho country method or schemo. Of n few lithographs, 
with other Australian artists. During wliicli ho designed at night, tho best are six 
August 1889, ho, with Arthur Strooton anti clalcd 1899, of u'hioh four arc scones from 
Tom Roberts, contribtited to a small exlii- Bal/.ao and two arc lancitul subjects. A 
bition ill M.clboiiriio, called ‘ Sketches and single otohing by Condor is known, a dry 
Impressions.’ Next year, 1890, ho showt'd ])oiut, of which Mr. Ilothonsteiii owns 
at the Society of Victorian Artists several a print. Condor painted a gootl deal in 
paintings, most of which waro roalistio, but tnls, his subjeots being oliioliy landscapes 
among them an imaginative work, ‘Tho Hot more or loss romantically troatod, soa- 
Wind,’ which attracted notice j it showed shore scones, inodorn watt'ving places witli 
a nude female figure in the foreground of gaily dre.ssod crowds, and an occasional 
a sun-baked landscape, vigorou.sly blowing ])ortrait, in a decorative stylo. But 
into flarao tho ashes of a fire. Another Coudor’s most oliaractoristio works aro tho 
of Ills pictures at tills exhibition, ‘Be- dainty water-colour dra, wings which dale 
parfcuro of the ss. Oriorii,’ was purchased between 1896 and 1906. j'Miitod after a 
for tho National Gallery, Sydney. An tashion of his own on panels of whito silk, 
undo thereupon prowdod the' artist with many shaped for fans. TJin dolioato tones 
tho moans of studying painting, and in of their colour agreo porfootly with tho frail 
1800 Condor roturnod to England. toxtnro of tho material. Tlio subjects me 

Proceeding to Paris, lie worked inter- droamliko faneios which, while they are 
mittontly in Cormon’s studio. Always far removed from reality, rdlont modern 
impatient of school routine, he followed life. Tho colour and general oliaraoter 
his own linos, and studied tho work of of his landscape hanbgrounds wore derived 
a.rtists around him. The art of Anquetiii entirely from tho aeonory at Chartamdlo 
especially influenced him, and he derived on tho Boino, but tho aeonory of Normandy 
aoinotiiing from Toulomso .Lantroo and also inrineiioed his designs.' Condor’s art 
perhaps from Daumier. In March 1891 has been compared with that of Watteau, 
Condor and Mr. William Eothonstoin had but it is never eouatruotive, like that of tho 
an exhibition togethor at tho gallery of a Erenoh moator, and is usually more elusive 
Paris dealer called Thomas, 43 Boulevard in subject. Condor osortod much iiilluenoe 
MaloRlrorbes ; both artists’ work was ropro- on contemporary art. 
duood. in ‘ L’Ai’t franjais.’ In 1896 an Condor painted a fmo head of himself 
exhibition of Oauder’a work at tho gaUory which bolougs lo Mr. Rothenstoin, who 
of _ Bing, another Paris dealer, consistod also painted portraito of tho artist, 
chmfly of panels on silk for a boudoir and ppiig (Studio, May 1808 (Charlo.s Gender’s 
a few designs for fans, winch maugm-atod pamtiug.s on Silk, by D, S. MaaColl) ; Buriiug- 
hts moat ongmal contributions to art. His ton Mag., April 1901), vol. xv. (art. by 
first design for a fa.u was in oils on a wooden Charles Biokotts) ; Modern Art, by J. Meier- 
panel, executed about 1896. Elcoted an GraoEe; Art Journal, vol. ii. March 1909; 
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priViito luforraation. Mr. Itothonatoin owiis 
OoiidorV first skotoli-boolv.] Jf. W. G-it. 

CONDER, CLAUDE REIGNIER (1848- 
1910), colonel royal engineers, Altaic scholar, 
and i’alestino explorer, born at Clioltenham 
on 29 Deo. 1848, was the son of hVancis 
Roubiliac Conder (1815-1889), civil enginoer 
and a writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
by his wife Anno Matilda Colt (1823-1890). 
Josiah Condor [q. v.], his grandfather, 
mamed a granddaughter oi Louis Eranpoia 
Roubiliac fq. v.], the sculptor. 

After spending eight years of his youth 
in Italy, Conder passed from University 
College, London, to the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, where ho dia- 
tinguished himself in surveying and 
geometrical and freehand drawing, lie 
received a oommiasion as lioutonant in the 
royal oiiginecra on 8 Jan. 1870, and after a 
two years’ prolessional course at Chatham 
was selected with the assent of tlio military 
authorities to oontimio a soientihe survey 
of We.storn Palestine, which had been begun 
by engineer oiHcors under the auspices 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund some 
seven years oarlior | see under WinsoN, Sib 
CiiABLHa William, Siippl. II]. 

In July 1872 Conder took charge of 
the survey party at Nablus in yamaria. 
Work was begun by the uioasuroment of 
a base line, about four miles in length, near 
Ramloh on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
and the triaiigulation was carried gradually 
over the whole country. In t,ho com'so of 
throe years the greater part of the country 
west of the Jordan had boon surveyed and, 
in addition to actual mapping, a mass of 
infonnatioii regarding the topography and 
arohaiology of the coiintry had been 
oollocled, while many places mentioned in 
the -Bible and proviou.sly unknown had 
been identified. Conder also devoted him- 
self to the languages of the country and 
to the decijihermont of ancient insorip- 
Lions, to which he brought abundant 
ingenuity. C. h\ Tyrwhitt Drake [ip v.] at 
first assisted Condor, and on his death 
of fever at Jerusalem in Juno 1874 his 
place was filled by Lieut, Kitchener, R.E., 
now Eield-marshal Viscount Kitohenor of 
TChartoum, 

A murderous attack on Conder and his 
party by the inhabitants of Bafod, a town 
in the hills north-west of the Sea of Galileo 
(July 1875), in which Conder and Kitchener 
with otliers of the party were seriously 
injured, temporarily suspended the survey. 
Conder was sufficiently recovered to return 
to England in October 1875, after having 
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surveyed 4700 square inile,s of Western 
Palestine. Plotting of the maps and prepar- 
ation of the ‘ Momoira ’ wore then taken m 
hand. In 1877 the unlimshcd portion of fho 
survey was completed by Lieiil. Kitchenor, 
and tho whole siiivey wa.s plotted and the 
‘ MomoiLS ’ finished in April 1878. Tho map, 
on a scale of ono inch to the nide, Wius 
printed at the Ordnance Ruivoy Office, 
youthampton, and, with seven volumes of 
‘ Memoirs,’ was issued by the committee 
of tho Palestine Exjfioratioii Fund in 1880. 
For Ills work Lieut. Condoi’ received tho 
thanks of tho committee and the com- 
mendation of the seorotary of state foi' 
war. ‘ It may fairly be claimed,’ uTote Sir 
Walter Besaut, ‘ that nothing has ever 
boon done for tho illustration and right 
understanding of the liistorioal portions 
of the Old and New Testaments since the 
translations into the vulgar tongue which 
can he compared with this great work. 
Tho officer whoso name is especially asso- 
oiated willr it has made himself a name 
which will last as long as there are found 
men and women to read and study the 
sacred books.’ 

Returning to rogimoutal duty in May 
1878, Condor was employed for tin'oo years 
on tlie new defences of the Forth and 
stationed in Edinburgli. In his loiaure 
Iioura ho continued his studios of tho history 
and ai'clneology of the Holy Laud and 
adjacent countries. In 1878 he published 
Ills first book ‘ Tent Work in Palestine,’ 
illustrated with his own drawings. It gives 
a popular account of the survey operations 
and of the customs of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, of various Bible sites, and the 
topograpihy of Jerusalem. In 1879 ho 
published ‘Judas Mitcoabmus and the 
Jewi.sh War of Independence,’ and in 
oollaboralion -with his father ‘ Handbook 
to the Biblo.’ These works were popular, 
and wont through several editions. 

In the spring of 1881 Conder resumed his 
labouiu for tho Palestine Exploration Fund 
in the country oast of the Jordan. Near 
the lake of Homa in the vaUoy of tho 
Oroutes, he disooverod tho remains of the 
ancient city of Kadesh j then going south 
and crossing the Jordan, a base line was 
monsured between Heshbon and Medeba. 
Conder devoted espeoial attention to the 
description of tho rude prolustorio stone 
monumeute which abounded iu the district ; 
he photographed and made plans of many 
stone circles, cromlaohs and meuliirs, and 
other relics of bygone ages. Turkish 
obstruotion impeded Oonder’s progress, 
but he acted wth great discretion, and 
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inauagect to comiilcle tlio survey of about 
600 square miles. 

On 8 Jan. 1882 lie was proiuofcod to bo 
captain, and in March and April conducted 
Princes Albeit Viutui- aud Gcorgo of Walc.s 
(now King Georgo V) on a tour through 
the Holy Land. He wrote a repoit on tlio 
.saeied Ha ram at Hebron aud anothci- on 
tho Palestine tour for tho inJ'ormation oi 
the prince.?' faiher, King Edward AHI, llicn 
Priiico ol Wales (printed in tho Pule.'slina 
ExiilouUiim, EiLiid Q iiai krly Sliitemcni, 1882). 

After lii.s return homo in Juno 1882. 
Conder joined tho expedition to Egypt, 
undo)' Kir Garnet ^VoLoley, to aupprcs,4 the 
rebellion olAi-nbi Pa.shn. lie was appointed 
a deputy aa,siataut adjutant and (piartcr- 
nuiater-gencral on the stalY of the intelli- 
genoo department. In ISgypt Ids perfect 
knowledge of Arabic and ol JSaslorn peojile 
proved most u.seful. He was pre.sont at tho 
aetiun of JCasaafi.sin, tho haf.tlo of Tol-el- 
Kobir, and Uie advance to Cairo, but then, 
seized w'itli typhoid fever, ho was invalided 
homo. For his service.? ho rcooivod tho war 
medal with clasp for Tol-cl-Kcbir, the 
Kiiodive’s bronze star and tho fourth class 
of tho Order of tho Medjidio. On recovering 
Ida health, Captain Condor devoted himsell 
to ploHing tho survey and preparing ihe 
Memoir of Eastern Palostino. Ifo published 
in 1883 ‘ Iloth and Moab,’ a populn.r account 
of his .second expedition to Palostino. 

On 10 Nov, 1883 he took ooininand of a 
depot company at Chatham. A year later, 
graded as deputy assistant adjutant and 
quartermastei'-genoral in the iutolligeuce 
department, he joined the st.alf of Major- 
general Bir Charles Warron in tho Beohuana- 
land expedition to South Af rica,aud the to]) 0 - 
graphioal w'oi'k was entrusted to him. fie 
wasmeuiionod in ilcapntches aud rooommen- 
ded for ‘ some rocogidtion of good Borviccs.’ 
Ouolirdng au offer ol a land oommissiouor- 
ship in South Africa, he returned to tho 
command of Ids company at Chatham in 
October 18SS. While there he published 
some important works : ‘ Syrian St.oue 

Loro’ (1886); ‘Tho CanaaniteR’ (1887); 
and ‘Altaic Hieroglyphs aud HitUte 
Insoriptioiis ’ (1887), whore ho proved Ids 
philological acumen and ingemnty. 

On 1 July 1887 Condor -went to Plymouth 
to work on the ordnance survey, and was 
trnnsforrod in the following April to 
Southampton to take charge of tho engrav- 
ing department. Ho remained there for 
sovan years, receiving the thairks of the 
board of works for his introduction of 
double printing on copper plates. Ho 
assisted I3ir Charles Wilson, then director- 


general of tho ordnance survey, with 
tlio publications of tho Palcstuio pil- 
grims Text iSocioty, of wldoh Sir Charles 
wa,s tho director. In 1891 ho published 
‘ Palcstmo,’ a tisuini of tho Jdstory and 
geography of tho coiuitry, and in 1893 
he wrote ‘ Tho Tell Amama Talilots,’ a 
translation and de.seri)jtiou of lottors in 
cunoihu'm charactci’, written about 1480 b.o. 
Irom Palestine and Syria to tho King of 
Egypt; tlioy throw a flood of light on tha 
Gouuoctiou liotwcen tho countries. 

Condor had boon projiiotod major on 1 July 
1888. After .suporintondiiig llieooustruction 
of the new delonces lor tho naval base of 
Boreliavc'ii in 189-1, lie was ongagod during 
1895 in directing public woiks for tho relief 
of dislro.ss in tlio conge.sted ilistiiots of 
Ireland ; and being jiromotcd lioutoiiant- 
coloHcl on 12 Aug. ISOti, was appointed 
commanding royal oiiginoor at Weymouth. 
There ho romaiiiod for flvo years and wrote 
Home of his most important works. At 
Woymoiilh ho was ocoupiod with dclonce 
work in connection with the great naval base 
at Portland ; fortifications, barracks, siib- 
niarino mining, and electric searchlights all 
claimed his attontion. ilo was promoted 
brevet colonel on 12 Aug. 1899, and a year 
lator was placed on halt pay. Ho was 
afterwards criiployocl on the ordnanoo 
siu'voy in the wo.st of Ireland with hoad- 
((uarlcrs at EuiiiR, co. Clare, until his 
retirement from tho Hervice on 2 Nov. 1904. 
Thoucolorlh ho lived at Cheltenham, where 
ho died on Ki Fob. 1910. 

Condor married on 12 Juno 1877, at 
Guildford, Rurtoy, Myra Kiichel, eldest 
daughter ol Lieutmiaut-goneral Edivard 
Archibald Foord (d. 1809) of tho royal 
(Madras) engineers. She survived him with 
a daughter and a son. 

Condor led a busy life, and although his 
servioeg wore invariably commoudod by 
those under whom ho Korved ho received 
little reward. In 1891, however, the 
University of Edinbiu'gh made him 
honorary LL.D. A great Palo.sUiio 
ox])lorer, he was one of several ditt'oring 
authorities on the Hittito and on tho Altaic 
language. In 1893 he announced to the 
Royal Asiatic Society a discovery of what 
ho claimed to be tho ohio to tho Hittile 
inscriptions, hut his claim wa.s contested, 
and it is maintained that all suggested 
interpretations are ba.sed ujjon hypotheses 
at. present incapable of verification. 

Conder’s mdustry as a writer was rm- 
tiring, but his modesty deterred him 
from controversy with his critics. Apart 
from the worlis already mentioiied, Conder 
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proved liis learning in ; 1. ‘ The Latin 
Kingdom of Joruaalom,’ 1807. 2. ‘ The 

lliititea and tlioir Language,’ 1898. 
3. ‘ The First hiblo,’ 1902. 4. ‘ The Rise 
of Man,’ 1908. 5. ‘ The City of Jerusalem,’ 
1909. Ilia minor worJfa are: 1. ‘Primer 
of Bible Geography,’ 1883. 2. ‘ Eastern 
Palestine,’ 1892. j ‘ The Bible in the 
East,’ ISDC. 4. ‘ The Hebreiv Tragedy,’ 
1900. 5. ‘ Critics and the Law,’ 1907. 

Conder, a prolific witer for magazines 
and reviews, particularly ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ’ and the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
oontributed very largely to Smith’s ‘ New 
Bible Dictionary,’ to the publications of the 
Pale,9tiuo Pilgrims Text Bouioty, and from 
1872 to ‘ The Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund,’ where Ills 
last article on ‘ Recent llittite Discoveries ’ 
apipeared in January 1910. He was a com- 
petent artist and chow the illusl.rations in 
‘ Ihutorial Scones from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progre.9a ’ (4to, 1809). 

[War OIIioB Raoorda ; Porter’s History of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers 1889 ; Boaant’s 
'J'wenty-one years’ Work in the Holy Land 
1880 ;Xho Times, 17 Ecb. 19 10; Royal Engineers 
Journal, April 1910 ; Goograpliioal Journal, 
April 1910 ; Quarterly Slatmneut of the 
Palestine Exploration Pund, April 1910.] 

R. fl. V. 

CONNEMARA, first Bakon. [See 
Bourke, Robert (1827-1902).] 

CONQUEST, GEORGE (ADQUSTUS), 
whose real surname was Olivjsh (1837- 
1901), actor and manager, born at the house 
adjoining the old Garrick Theatre, Lomim 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, on 8 May 1837, 
was eldest son of Benjaniin 01ivcr(l 805-72), 
actor and theatrical manager, who used pro- 
fessionally the surname of Conquest, and was 
then manager of the old Garrick Theatre. 
There in 1837, as a child in arms, in the farce 
‘ Mr. and Mrs. White,’ Geoi^ge made his fir.st 
appearance on the stage. He played there, 
while a child, in such pieces as ‘ Peter the 
Waggoner,’ ‘Isabella, or the Fatal Mar- 
riage,’ and ‘The Stranger.’ Educated at 
the college communal, Boulogne, he was 
a contemporary there of Benoit Ooquelin, 
the eminent Franoh actor, and acquired a 
full command of the French language. Ho 
was intended for a violinist, but from his 
earliest years ho resolved on the profession 
of aerobatic pantomunist. Before he left 
school he made numerous adaptations from 
the French for his father, who in 1861 be- 
came manager of the Grecian TheaHo in City 
Road. His first play, ‘ Woman’s Secret, 
or Richelieu’s Wager,’ wan produced at 
the Grecian on 17 Oct. 1858. In 1865 he 


adopted the stage as his vocation, and 
long combined aoliug at the Grecian with 
dramatic authorship on a prolific scale. 
On 3 Sept. 1855 he was higldy successful 
as the Artful Dodger in aversion oIDickena’ 
‘ Oliver Tiri.sfc.’ At Christmas 1856 ha 
first appeared as a pantomimiat, in his 
own pantomime, ‘ Harlequin Sun, Moon, 
and the Seven Sisters ’ ; and at Ea-ster 
1867 ho made his first notable success in 
this class of work as Hassarao, in ‘ The 
Forty 'Tliiovea.’ At Christmas 1867 he 
appeared as I’astrano Nonsuch, a ‘ flying 
pantomimiat,’ in ‘ Peter WilMns and the 
Flying Indians.’ Subsequently he effec- 
tively adapted Charles Reaclo’s novel, 

‘ It is never too late to mend,’ which run 
for six months at his fathePs theatre, and 
in which ho appeared oa Peter Crawley. 
In 1801 he diatinguished himself as Prince 
Pigmy in ‘ The Blue Bird in Paradise.’ 

Conquest became manager of the Grecian 
in 1872, on the death of liis father, con- 
tinuing to fill leading parts there. In 1881 
ho joined Paul Merritt as co-lesaoe and 
manager of the Surrey Theatre, of which 
ho was solo le.ssee and manager from 1885. 
His only appcorauco,s in the wost end of 
London were at the Gaiety Theatre, in 1873, 
in ‘The Snaefoll,’ and at the Globe, in 
1882, in ‘Mankind’; but he once visited 
America, performing in ‘ The Grim Goblin ’ 
at Wallaok’s Theatre, New York, on 6 Aug. 
1880, when ho sustained sever© injuries 
through the breaking of trapeze ropes, 
caused, it was stated, through the treachery 
of a rival- He retired Lora the sta^'O 
in 1894. 

Conquest was best known as an acrobatic 
pautomimist. Ho produced no fewer than 
forty-five pantomimes, and jfiayed in as 
many as twenty-seven. He impersonated 
animals with much popular approval, and 
is said to have invented the modern method 
of ‘ flying ’ by moans of ‘ invisible ’ wii'os. 

It was his boast that as a pantomimiat ho 
had broken every bone in Iris face and body. 

In his perfonuanca of the title r61e in 
‘ The Devil on Two Sticks ’ he employed 
no fewer than twenty-nine ‘ trajps ’ — one 
‘ vampire ’ and twenty-eight ordinary, 

Of the hundred and more plays, for the 
most part original melodramas or adapta- 
tions from the French, of wMoh he was 
author, sovcral were written in collabora- 
tion, and of these the more successful were 
‘ Velvet and Rags ’ (with Paul Merritt, 
1874) ; * Sentenced to Death ’ (with Henry 
Petfcitt, 1876) ; ‘ Queen’s Evidence ’ (with 
Pettitt, 1876) ; ‘ The Green Lanes of 
England ’ (with Pettitt, 1878) ; ‘ Mankind ' 
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(\vith MerritC, 1881); ‘For Ever’ (with 
Merritt, 1882) ; ‘ The Crimes of Paris’ (witli 
Merritt, 1883). Ilis last play, ‘ The Fighting 
Fifth,’ wi'itbon with Herbert Leonard, was 
produced at the Surrey Theatre in October 
1000. Ho showed Ms melodramatic power 
to good oil’ect in such parts as l>anicl 
Groodgo in ‘ Mankind,’ Zacky Pa.strana, the 
Man Monkey in ‘ For Ever,’ Sinnnonet and 
Jagon in ‘ The Strangers of Paris,’ Ezra 
Lazareck in ‘ The New Babylon,’ and 
Coupeau in ‘ Drinl;:.’ Oil the stage he 
suffered from an impecliiueiit in his speech, 
which disappeared \yheu he rra.s acting. 

Cmuxuest tlied at iris re.sideiioc in Bri.'cton 
on 1-1 May lOOl, and was buried at Nor- 
ryood cemetery. Ho loft a fortune of over 
64,000f. He married in 1857 EJizabelh 
Ozmond, and Ills three sous, George, Fred, 
and Arthur, all succcasIulLy adopted their 
father’s calling, both as actors and acrobatic 
pantominiists. Engraved portraits of Con- 
quest appeared in ‘ Tlic Tlieatrc,’ Sojit. 
1896, and in ‘ The Era,’ 18 May 1901. ^ 

[Personal recollootiona ; Oloment Scott, 
Thirty Years at the Play, 1890 j Scott and 
Howard’s Life of E. L. Blanchard, 1801 ; 
Daily Telegraph, 16 May 1001 ; Era, 18 and 
25 May 1901.] J- P. 

COOK, Sib FRANCIS, first baronet 
(1817-1001), merchant and art. collector, 
born at Clapham on 3 Jan. 1817, was second 
son (in a family of seven oliildron) of William 
Cook (1784-1869) of Roydoti Hall, Kent, 
by his wdfe Mary Ann {d. 18(i2), daughter 
of Jolin Lainson (1779-1844), alderman 
of London (1836-43), and of Silchcstor, 
Hants. The father, descended from a 
family settled at Wymondham, Norfolk, 
started in business a.s a retail linen- 
di'aper at 7 Great Waiaier Street, Clorkcn- 
vvell ; he traded with a partner as Cook 
& Martin from 1807 to 1812, and continued 
this business there and at Fish Street 
Hill in his omi name until 1830. By 1819 
he had oponed a wholesale warehouse at 89 
Oheapside, whore he took into partuorship Ms 
brother James in 1822 and a Mr. Gladstones 
in 1825. The wholesale firm removed to 21-3 
,St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1834, when the 
style became Cook, Son, & Gladstones, the 
last-named partner disappiearxng in 1843. 
The concora became one of the largest of 
its kind in the ooimtiy, both as a nianufao- 
turing and distributing house, doing an 
immense trade with Great Britain and the 
colonies in all classes of silk, linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods. The founder, WiUiam 
Cook, left a fortime of over 2,000,0001. 

Educated at ToUeridge and Frankfort, 
young Cook started in the print department 


of the firm in 1833, and in 1843 became a 
partner, the style of the linn being altered 
to Cook, Sons & Co. On the death of liia 
eldest brother, William, in 1852 the firm as- 
sumed its pi'osent stylo of Cook, Son & Co., 
and Pranois oji his father’s death in ]8Q9 
becaiuc its head, greatly contributing to its 
pro.sperity by his busiiic.s.y capacity and tact 
in the selcotion of his a,ssi&tants. Despite 
other interests he actively suporinteuded 
his business till the end of ins life. 

In 1841 Cook paid a first visit toPoitugal, 
whore his fust wile’s lather wa.s settled, and 
he subsoquontly spent there parts of the 
spring .and autumn of each year. In 1856 
he bought for Ms rcsidoncc the palace of 
Monserrato at Cintra near Lisbon, re- 
nowned both in history .and in literature. 
He entered with enthusiasm on a complete 
restoration of the building and the for- 
mation of iks world-famous gardens. By 
gradufil piu'cha,SB ho acquired much land 
near Cintra, many square miles in extent, 
and renewed the prosperity of the district, 
where villages and gardens had fallen into 
decay. In recognition of these services and 
of Ms benevolonoo to the Portuguese poor 
Cook was ci'oated Viscount Monserrate iu 
1864 by Doin Luiz, King of Portugal. 

About 1860 Cook aeqiiired lor Ms resi- 
dence Doughty ITouso, Richmond Hill, and 
there formed one of the finest collections 
of pictures of Ms time. Ilis most important 
purchases were made between 1860 and bis 
death, from Italian, Bjianish, and English 
collections, under the advice of (Sir) J. 0, 
Robinson. All sohook wore well repre- 
sented, including tho early Flemish masters 
(especially Van Eyok), Rubens and his 
successors, Rembrandt, the Dutch land- 
scape and gemu p.aintors, the Fronoh, 
Spamsh, and Italian schools, and (by fewer 
examples) the English school. Italian 
majolica, bronzes, ivoxies, tapestries, and 
antique statuary also formed part of 
tho collections. A genorons owner, the 
Doughty House gallery was always freely 
Ofion to genuine students, and many ot the 
pictures were lent to various exMbiliotW 
here and abroad. 

Cook wa.? clootod P.S.A. on 16 Jan. 
1873, and in 1886 he established at a oo.st 
of about 80,0004, as a tribute to Queen 
Alexandra, ihen Prinooas of Wales, Alex- 
andra House, South Kensington, a home 
for lady atudonts of music and other 
branches of art. He was created a baronet 
on 10 March 1886. 

Cook, who continued Ms almost daily 
attendance in tho City until within ten 
days of Ms death, died at Doughty House, 
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Richmond Ilill, on 17 Feb. 1901, and was 
buried in N'orfl-ood cemetery. He loft a 
personal estate valued at 1,500,0001. net. 
The picture and art oollootion was divided, 
part passiup by will to his younger son, 
Wyndham h’ranois {d. 100!)} ; this i.s now 
in Gidogan Square in tiu.st for tho latter’s 
son. TTumphrey. The main portion, iu- 
oliiding the pict-nres and .sl.atuary, was 
entailed on his elder son, tho pieaont 
baronel. 

Busts excouled by lady student, s at Qnecn 
Alexandra’s House arc preserved there, at 
Monaorrate, and at Doughty House. 

Cook man-led (1) on 1 Aug. 1841, Emily 
Martha (d. 12 Aug. 1884), daughter of 
Robert Luoaa of Lisbon; (2) on 1 Oct. 
1885, Tennessee, daughter of Beuben 
Buelnnaii Olaflin of New York, a prominent 
advocate ot women’s rights. By his first 
wife ho had surviving issue two sons and 
a daughter ; the older son, Er-oderick Lucas, 
at one time M.P. for tho Kennington 
division of Lamboth, suooeeded to the 
baronetcy. 

[The Tiinoa, 19 Fob., 13 lifar. 1901 ; Drapers’ 
Eoooid, 23 Fob. 1901 ; Thames Valley Times, 
20 Feb. 1001 ; Eiolunond and Twickenham 
Times, 23 Fob. 1901 ; P.O. London Diroo- 
torios, 1807-38 ; Lodge’s Pcoragoaud Baronet- 
age, 1011 ; Register and Mag. of Biog. vol. 1, 
1869 ; private intormation.] 0. W. 

COOPETt, Str ALFRED (1838-1908), 
surgeon, bom at Norwich on 28 Dec. 1838, 
was son of William Cooper, at one time 
recorder of Ipsndoh, by his wife Anna Marsh. 
Cooper entered Merchant Taylors’ School, I 
then in Suffolk Lane, London, in April 
1850, and was afterwards apprenticed to 
W. Peter Nichols, surgeon to the Norfolk 
and Norwich fi'osirital, and some time 
mayor of Nor-n'ich, In 1858 Coo])cr entered 
a,s a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hosirital. 
He was admitted M.R.G.S. England on 29 
Juno 1861, and iu the same year he obtained 
the licence of tho Society of Apothecaries. 
He then wont to Paris in company with 
(Sir) Thomas Smith [q, w. Suppl. II] to 
improve his anatomical knowledge, and 
on his return was appointed .a prosector 
to the examiners at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Cooper started practice in Jermyn Street. 
After an interval of waiting ha ac- 
quired a fashionable private practice. But 
his social success rather aiimulated than 
retarded his ardour for surgery. He was 
surgeon to St. Mark’s Hospital for Fistula, 
City Road, from April 1864 till 1897 ; 
surgeon to the West London Hospital 
(1867-1884) ; to the Royal Hospital for 
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Diseases of the Chest, City Road, and to tho 
Lock Hospital, Soho. At the last insti- 
tution ha gained that sound knowledge of 
syphilis witii which his name is chiefly 
assooiafed. Ho was adjuittod F.R.C.S. 
Edinburgh iu 1868, and F.R.O.S. England 
on 9 June 1 870. Cooper had early won 
the friendship of William Alcxandcsr, 
twelfth duke of Hamilton, and the duke 
presented Mm with Cooper-Angits Lodge, 
Whiting Bay, in tho Isle of Arran, wMoh 
he made his home when ho retired from 
London. 

Cooper visited St. Petersburg as medical 
attendant of Edwaid VII, when Prince of 
Wales, on tho marriage of Alfred Ernest 
Albert, duke of Edinburgh, in 1874, .and he 
rcooived from the Tsar the knighthood of 
St. Stani.s]a.s. Ho was appointed in 1893 
Surgeon-iu-Ordinary to the didto of Edin- 
burgh when ho became duke of Saxe- 
Golrarg. Cooper was knighted at King 
Edward Vli’.s coronation in 1902. 

Cooper, whose social qualities were 
linked with fine traits of chai’acLor and 
breadth of view, gained a wide knowledge 
of tho world, partly at courts, jiartly in 
(he out-pationt rooms of hospitals, and 
partly in the exorcise of n branch of his 
profession which more than any other 
reveals tho frailty of mankind. 

Although tho possession of a com- 
petenoo limited lus professional activity, 
ho was twice elected to the Council 
of tlio Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, on ono occasion at tho top of 
the poll, and was co-opted vioc-presidont. 
Appointed in early life surgeon to the Inna 
of Com't Rillo Volunteers, ‘ Tho Devil’s 
Own,’ ho cherished a deep intero.st in the 
reserve forces throughout life. He obtained 
the volunteer decoration for long service, and 
was latterly surgeon-colonel to tho Duke 
of York’s Loyal Suffolk Hussars. Ftee- 
masonry appealed to him. Ho held Mgh 
office in the United Gj-and Lodge of Eng- 
land, and was instrumental in founding 
the Bahere Lodge, which was the first 
masonic body to be associated with a 
hospital. 

Cooper died at Mentone on 3 March 1908, 
and was buried in the English cemetery 
there. He maiTjed in 1882 Lady Agnes 
Cecil Emmeline Duff, tJurd daughter of 
James, fifth earl of Fife, and sister of Alex- 
ander, the first duke ; her first husband 
was Herbert Flower; by her Cooper had 
throe daughters and a son. 

Cooper’s -works are: 1. ‘Syphilis and 
Pseudo-Sypiiilis,’ 1884 ; 2nd edit. 1896. 

2. ‘ A Praotioal Treatise on Disease of the 
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Bectimi,’ T887; 2nd edit., with Mr. h’. 
Swinford Hdwarda, eiititlod ‘Diacasca oi 
the Rectum and Anns,’ 1802. 

[St. Bartliolomew’e Hospital Journal, xv. 
1908, p. 10, I; Lancet, 1908, i. 901; Bril. Med. 
Journal, 1003, i. 660 ; personal knowledge.! 

r>’A. p. 

COOPER, Sir DANIEL, final baronoi 
(1821-1902), Anatralian inercliant, wna 
Bocolid son o£ Tlioiiiaa Cooper and Jane, 
daughter of Natiniiliel Ram.adoii, being one 
of a family of fire .sons and four dangblers. 
Ho was born at BoIton-lc-MoOM, L.ane,ii.sliire. 
on 1 July 1821, but rveiit out (iiiilo young 
with his fatlier lo Sydney, Now ,Soulli Mbile.s. 
In 1833 ho reiunicd to England for liLs 
education in schools near London and at 
Umwr.sity College ; in 1841 lio ontered a 
mercantile hnnsa <at Havre, partlj' for 
general training, and in 184,3 loturncd to 
Sydney' to talco his plaoo in tho firm of 
Holt & Cooiicv, winch Bovoral years later 
hccamo Coo)ict & Co. 

In 1849 CooiDor dooided to enter public 
life, and tv, is elect cd to tho old legislative 
oonnoil of Now South Wakes. Hi.s most 
prominent public action, however, in tho 
ensuing period -was his part in raising fiiinls 
for the relief of tho Bufforer,? from the 
Crimean campaign ; ho himself siibsoribcd 
lOOOh to start the fund in Australia, and 
promised BOOl. a year for each year the ivar 
might continue. Ho .also vi.silod England 
more than once in those years, partly in 
connection with this cliiuitnlile work. 

Tn 1850, on tho grunt of rcspon.sihle 
government to Now Houth Wales, Cooper 
was elected member lor Sydney Hamlets in 
the now council, and on 22 May 1866 was 
made tho speaker. In the following year 
ho wM knighted by jiatent. On 31 Aug. 
1SS9 ho decided lo resign olfioo and sotllo 
anew in England, and, though pressed to 
form a minislry in succession to Mr. Eorslor, 
he adhered to hi.s decision. 

He returned to England shortly before 
tho long period of diBlress in Jjanenshire 
caused by the American civil war, wliich 
out off the cotton supplies. Hia active 
sympathy and competent organisation 
were readily placed at the disposal of 
the- suflerors, and it was mainly for hia 
services in this ciisis that ho w^aa created 
a baronet (26 Jan. 1863) as of Woollahra, 
New South Whiles. 

Though ho now residexl permanently in 
London, Cooper was always ready to render 
assistance in 1 he development of New South 
Wales, with tho interests of wMoh ho was 
constantly identified. He did good work 
in regulating the trade in Australian wool. 


He nclecl as agont-goneral for tho colony 
(1897-9) and looked after its interests at 
numerous exhibitions, both on tho Conti- 
nent and in London. Ho was president of 
tho bank of New South Wales (1855-61) 
and a member of tho council of Sydney 
Univoraity, whore he founded in 1867 the 
Cooper .scholarship). 

Cooper wa,s made a K.O.M.G. in 18S0, and 
G.C.M.G. in 1888. Ho died on 6 June 
1902 at 0 Dc Voi'o Cardens, Kensington. 

Ho married, on 3 Sept. ISlfi, Elizabeth, 
third daughter of William Hill of Sydney, 
,and k'ft two sons and five daughters. He 
waa succeeded a.a second baronet by big 
rdde.st .son, Daniel, a deputy-lioutcnaiit of 
Cambvidgeahire. 

ffTn»ion’.s Anati'.al. Diet, of Dates ; Mennell’s 
Diet, of Auatralas. Biog. ; Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, 1902 ; 'I'lio Tunes, 0 Juno 1902.] 

0. A. H. 

COOPER, E DWARD HERBERT (1867- 
1910), novolisi,, born at Trcntham on 6 Oct. 
1867, was eldest son of Samuel Herbert 
Cooper of Now Paiic, Tronthnm, and New- 
oaatlo-undor-Lpne, iStalfoidshiro, by his 
wife Katharine, daughter of the Rev. 
Edward .Limos .Justinian George Edwards 
and grand-daughter of Jamca Edwards 
[q. v.j tho bibliographer. 

Whilst at a prop;ir,atory school at Hod- 
desdon, Hortford.shii’o. he contracted a chill, 
which led lo a seven yoam’ illness and made 
him a ovip))le for life. Prepared for Oxford 
by a jn-ivate tutoi', ho matriculated at 
University College on 18 Oct. 1886, look 
third-class honours in history in 1889, 
and gnodnated B.A. in 1890. On leaving 
the nnivevaity ho was for n Hhort iimo in tho 
oQicc of a fimi of ohartored accountants in 
London. Ho also e,ngaged in political work 
as Bcorotary of tho iSulTolk liberal umoni.st 
association at the general election of 
1892, and of tho Ulster Convention League 
in 1893. Soon adopting journalism as his 
profession, he joined in Paris tiio stall of 
‘ Lfalignam’g Messenger’ in 1896, and acted 
as Paris correspondent of tho ‘ New York 
World.’ In 1901 ho visited Einland and 
afterwards wrote in the London press 
on her constitutional strngglo, and assisted 
in the preparation of the English ver.sion of 
N. C. Eredcrickson’a ‘Einland: its PubUo 
and Private Economy ’ (1902). In 1903 ho 
returned to London, and was for three 
years special reporter on tho ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
Meanwhile ho attained some diatinoiion both 
na a novelist and as a writer for children. 
His first novels, ‘ Richard Esoott ’ (1893) 
and ‘ Qeoiirey HainUion ’ (1893), showed 
promise, and were followed by ‘ The 
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Enemies’ (1896), a semi-political story. 
In 1897 lie first proved liis strength in 
‘ Mr. Blako of Nomnarket ’ (now edit. 1901), 
an o\ccIlcnt sporting novel, and in ‘The 
Mnrohionegs againal, the County,’ a .social 
.satire. 

Through life Coopor delighted in the com- 
panionship of children, whoso pss'chology 
ho carefully Btudiod. He aided Benjamin 
Waugh [q. v. Hnppl. II], the philantliropLst, 
in practical efforts to protect cliildren from 
ciuelty or corruption. In 1890 ho began 
a .series of imaginatiim atorie.s for cliildren 
with ‘ IVyemark and the Sea Hairies ’ 
(a special edition, illustrated by Dudley 
Hardy), ^hioh was succeeded by ‘ Wyc- 
luark and tho Mountain Fairies ’ (illus- 
trated by Jacomb Food, 1900) ; ‘ Wye- 
mark’s Mother ’ (1903) ; ‘ Sent to the 
Rescue ; or Wyemaik’s Adventures in 
South America’ (1903); and ‘ My Brother 
tho King ’ (posthumous, 1910). d'hc tales 
owed much to tho suggestion of Lewis 
Carroll, but there was oiiginality in their 
execution. 

Cooper, whose foaturos were marked by 
a rare I’efinoniont, bore his physical dis- 
abilities with courage and cheerfulness. In 
1898, 8up|)ortod by two sticks, he made the 
new aaoont of Mont Blaiio, as far as the 
CJol du Gouter. He died suddonlj' nt New- 
market, from an a.poplcotio seizure, on 
2G April 1910, and was buried in Kensal 
Green comciery. He iva.s unmarried. 

Besides the works named, Cooper 
wrote : 1. ‘ Resolved to be Rich,’ 1809. 
2. ‘ OHldron, Racehorses, and Ghosts ’ 
(a collection of sketches), 1899. 3. ‘ Tho 
Monk Wins,’ 1900. 4. ‘ Tho Eternal 
Choice,’ 1901 (a more serious study), 
5. ‘ A Fool’s Year ’ (another sport- 
ing story), 1901. 0. ‘ George and felon,’ 
1902. 7. ‘ The Gentleman from Good- 
wood,’ 1902; 3nl edit. 1909. 8. ‘The 

Viscountess Normanhnrat,’ 1903 (a study 
of mother and child). 9. ‘ Lord and Lady 
Aston,’ 1 00 1. 10. ‘ Tho Twentieth-Century 
Cliild,’ 1906 (a collection of essays). 11. 

‘ Tho Marquis and Pamela,’ 1908. 12. ‘The 
End of the Journey,’ 1908 (both pictures 
of smart society). 13. ‘ A Newmarket 

Squire,’ 1910 (a novel of .sport and child 
life). 

[Private information and letters ; Bril. 
Mus. Cat. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienscs; 
Hist. Register of Oxf. University ; The Times, 
and Daily Telegraph, 2 May 1910 ; Athenjeum, 
and Sta&rdshire Sontinal, 7 May 1910 ; en- 
graved portraits are in Lady’s Pictorial, 
the Playgoer, and Society Illustrated — all 
7 May 1910.] 0. Lb G. N. 
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COOPER, JAMES DAVLS (1823-1004), 
wood-engravor, born at Pratt’.s Phi oo, Lam- 
beth, on 18 Nov. 1823, was .son of George 
and Emily Cooper. Ho belonged to a 
family of musicians who from father to son 
were organists at St. Scpidchro’.s, Snow 
Hill, for over one hundred years. His 
father, George Coopor, besides being organi.st 
.at St. Sepulchre’s, was a.s&iafcant org.auiat at 
St. Panl’.s Cathedral, imdcr T1 lomas Attwood 
fq. V.] as well as at tho CJi.apoI Royal, 
St. James’s, under Sir Goorgo Smart 
[q. v.J. George Coopor, older brother to 
James Davis, succeeded liis father, on his 
death in 1832, in all those posts, and was 
at one lime organiab at Chri.st’s Ho.spital, 
Newgate Street. James Davis entered tho 
City of London School in Fob. 1837, a.s one 
of the original scholars, and leaving in 
DDcemhor ol the same year passed into the 
Htndio of Josiah Wdiymper [q. v. Suppl. IT], 
tho wood-engr.avor, in Canterbury Road, 
Lambeth. During Ids apprentioeship he 
rapicQy developed tho talent whieli made 
him one of tho most successful oiigravers 
of tho period known a.s ‘ the ’aixtics,’ when 
tho art ot wood -engraving enjoyed a note- 
worthy revival. From 1848 he lived in 
Ely Place, Holborn, Ihon in Camberwell till 
1854, when ho moved to 2(3 Groat James 
Street, Bedford Row. His office -was hero 
till about 18f30, when lie oat.ablishocl Iris 
business .at 188 Strand. 

Among Cooper’s e.wlier works were the 
engravcil iliuRtr.alionR to ‘ Favourite English 
Poems ’ (1860), Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘ Hymns 
in Prose’ (1863), .and Robert B.U'nes’ 

' Picture, s of English Life’ (n.d.. c. 1866). 
Later, he worked with Kaudolpli Caldscott 
[q. V.] on tho well-known illustrations for 
the Slaomillan edition of Washington 
Irving’s ‘ Old Christmas ’ (1876) and 

‘ Bnarebridgc Hall ’(1877). The escellenoe 
of his craftsmanship may be judged by a 
comparison of his engravings for Caldecott’s 
‘ Breton Folk ’ (text by H. Blackburn, 
1880) with the original drawings, wluoh are 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Many 
illustrated books, like tho first four mentioned 
above, were entirely planned by Cooper ; 
and whilst seeking snitabJe artists to carry 
out liis ideas, ho cUscovered and enoouragell 
the talent of such men as Robert Barnes, 
Caldecott, E. M. Wimperis, and William 
Small. Cooper also engraved the illustra- 
tions for works by many eminent authors. 
His handiwork appears in Queen Victoria’s 
‘ Our Life in tho Highlands ’ (1868) a,nd in 
‘ The Prince of Wales’ Tour in India’ (by Sir 
W. H. Russell, 1877). He was responsible 
for the illustrations to books by Darwin, 
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Huxley, Tyudall, Oavou, LiTiiiKBloue and 
others. Tii liis engravings for Stanloy’a 
‘How T toiincl Livingstone’ (1872) and 
‘ Tn Dailresi Atriea ’ (1S90) he showed 
romarlcalile .skill and hikiition as an iidcr- 
jiieter of tlio hiuifl ior land.scapc, gvoa])s 
of natives, animals or weapons, given in 
Stanley’s rough hui suggostivo skclelie.s. 
Ajuong his later work were tho engraving.s 
for ‘ PiolnroH from Shelley’ (1892) aller 
designs by Ethc-lino E. "Dell. 

Cooper lived to see the art of wood -engrav- 
ing superseded by pholographie proeessas. 
Owing to (his and 1 ailing eyesight, he 
retired irnm active, work some years hefoio 
hivs death. Jovial and bieezy in manner, 
fidl of kindiies.s anri geniality, tiio old 
‘ woud-peckei',’ as he do.scrihed liiin.self, died 
at hia re.sidonee, Botliesny, North Koad, 
Highgate, on 27 Eob. ItlOtl, and was buried 
nt tho ( heat Noi thei'n ccinot ery. On 20 >lu]y 
184S lie married Jane Eleanor, daughter of 
Benjuniin Ovington, a olork in tho Bank 
of England. Ho had throe sons and foni' 
danghtoi'S. Tho latter were each awarded 
in 1003 a oivil list pension of 25/. 

|Tho Times, IMaioh 1004 ; BitiWor, 5 March 
100+ ; Publishers’ Cii'Oular, 12 and 10 March 
1004 ; private infonnaticin,] M. If. 

COOPEB., TPIOMAS SIDNEY (1803- 
1002), animal painter, was born in Si. 
Peter’s Stroot, Canterbury, on 2(5 Sopt. 
1803. His mother was left to bring up 
her family of two sons and three danghlcrs 
entirely by her own e.Kertums. Atte.v a 
very slender scliool edueation Cooper was 
engaged in 1815 by a coaoh-bTiildcr, tho 
uncle of a aohool friend named William 
Bnrgoas, to learn and praoliso ooaeh- 
paiuting. As a child lie was seen by 
George Ciattennolo fq. v. | skote,hing the 
cathedral on his slate, and received from 
him a gift of the firat 2 iencils and paper 
that he used. Hi.s sketching of tho cathe- 
dral was also noticed by Arohhishoir 
Manners Sutton, who encouraged him 
and gave him his Ihst oonnniasionB for 
drawings. He w'as also lioli)cd and in- 
structod by a scene-painter, Doyle, who 
had noticed liim at his work ; and as tho 
coach-builder no longer wanted lii.s aervices, 
he took eeriously to scene-painting, being 
engaged by tho manager of a company 
which played in Eaversham, Polkeatono, 
and Hastings. Returning to Canterbury 
after the company broke up, he again 
turned to coach-painting, and between this 
and occasional work as a scene-painter 
and draughtsman earned his living until 
he was twenty. 

About 1823 ho was invited by an unde. 


a disaenling minister named Elvoy, to 
London. He at once got pcrmis.sion to 
copy in the Briti.sh liliiflonm, and I here 
made iho accpinintaneo of Stephen Cattoi'- 
son Smith [([. v. ] and Geojgo Kiohmond 
[q. V.], Ihoii .sludonts like himself. Ho 
ohiained Ills rccommenrliilion to tlio council 
of tho Royal Academy through Abraham 
Cooper, R.A. f(|. V.] (no relative), and 
snlnniticd drauing.'i which .scoured liLs 
admission in tlie Academy schools at the 
annin time as Smith and Richmond. He 
also received marked enconrageineut from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. But at Uhs crilieal 
momeut his uncle proved unable to keep 
him, and ho hail no rosourco hut to 
return to Canterbury. Eor three or four 
years ho earned a living ns a drawing- 
master in Oantorbiiry, Dover, Margate, 
and Horne Buy. In 1827 ho oro.sscd the 
C'liannel witli lus old .school friend Burgess, 
and by dint of drawing the portraits of Ins 
hn,stH at. till' various itm.s on ins road 
managed to jjiry his ^vay to Brus,«e]fl. Hero 
ho soon .secured a largo number of piquJs, 
and wliiit wa.s oven more fortunate, tho 
fi-iondship of ibn Belgian animal painler 
Vorbockli(3von, who gi’oatly inllucncod the 
formation of Cooper’s style, But both 
paintens found tlioir ohiot randnla in Ciiyp 
and Potior and tho Dutch school of the 
sevemteenth century, and made up for tho 
lack of originality by tho thoroiighnoBS of 
their methods and tho faithl'ulne.w of 
their roudoriugs of nature. Coopor look to 
l)aintitig in oil about, thia iicriod ; hitherto 
he had done little o.\copt u'atei’-culour and 
poncil drawings, Up till the last ho was 
most carol III in liia ii.se of Iho iionoil in out- 
lining tho main featurcy of even hi.s largest 
jiainting.s in oil. 

While in Bru.ssiila ho also inoduccd twai 
lithograpb.s after jiicl.iiros in |-‘rineo d’Aroin- 
borg’s eolleclion (Paul Potter and A. van 
do Voldo). Another lithograph (a view 
of Dover) is dated 1825, -while [iraolioally 
all hia other drawings on alone w’ore jwo- 
dnoed before 1840 (e.g. a .series of nistie 
figures, dated 1833, and pmhlished by 
Diokinson in 1 834 ; another similar series 
published by P. G. Moon in 1837 ; a series 
illustrating hop-growing ; studios of cattle, 
two aciieg, published by S. and J. .Euller, 
about 18,33 and 1837 ; thirty-four subjeots 
of cattle, published by T. McLean in 1837 ; 
group, s of catlle drawn from nature, twenty- 
six lithographs, published by Ackerman, 
1839). 

He also did a largo line-engraving after 
Landseer (interior of a Soottiah oottor'.s 
homo), whieh does not seem to have been 
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piililislied (impression in oolleuUori of Mr. 
Novillo Cooper). The revolution of 1830 
meant tho loss of many of liis patrons, who 
had loft Brussols at the ciisia. Returning 
to England, he settjofi in London early in 
1831, and for some time earned liis living 
by doing drawings and lithographs for 
i)ox lids, &o., for Ackerman and others, 
continuing to practise liis painting of sheep 
and cattle in Regent’s Park. Ilis first 
exliilut at iSuiToIk Street in 1833 at once 
brought him into notice, and secured liini 
a patron in Robert Vernon. Ho exhibited 
forty-eight, pictures in all at the British 
Instilution botwoon 1833 and 1803. He 
also bad occasional exhibits at the Society 
of Brilisli Artists, the Nciv Water Colour 
Society, the Roj'al Institute of Painters in 
Oil-colours, and at exhibitions of the 
Liverpool Academy and Royal Mancliesler 
Institution. 

A picture, ' Landscape and Cattle,’ 
was hung in tho Royal Academy in 1833. 
It now belongs to Lord Nortlilirook. It 
was the first oi a .series of 266 exhibits 
which wore shown without t.lro iniermplion 
of a single year down to 1902. HLs Royal 
Academy pictures hr 1843-C (‘ Watcriirg 
Cattle, Evening ’ ; ‘ Repose ’ ; ‘ Going 

to Pasture ’) greatly increased hi.'i popu- 
larity, and in 1846 he was elociod A.R.A. 
Studios of sheep or cai.tlo wore hi.s coirstant 
subjects, but in 1840 ho attompted a large 
historioal painting, the ‘ Defeat of Kellcr- 
manu’s Cuirassiers at Waterloo ’ (tho half- 
past one o’clock charge), which was 
exhibited witlr tho ‘ Cartoons ’ in We.st- 
nrinstor Hall in 1847. This picture and a 
‘ Hunting Scene ’ (R.A. 1890) were isolated 
e.xamples of an endeavour to depict vigorous 
action ; he cannot be .said to have succeeded 
in excuTsion.s outside the somewhat nar'row 
field of his art. 

Between 1848 and 1866 he pamted the 
cattle in numeroua landscape.^ by Frederick 
Lee, R.A. (examples being preserved in 
South Keirsingtou and the Tate Gallery). 
Fifteen of these were shown at the Academy 
and four at the British Institrrtion between 
1849 and 1866. Pie also painted animals 
hr several of Ore.swick’s landscapes. Tliis 
middle period probably contains tho best of 
his work. After about 1870 commissions 
were so constant and so lucrative that ho 
was tempted to yield to faojle repetition of 
his favourite themes, seldom developing 
new subjects or giving the requisite thought 
to those that he repeated. 

_ Among the best pictures may bo men- 
tioned ‘ Drovers crossing Hewbigging Muir 
in a Snowdrift, East Cumberland ’ (R.A. 


1860) ; ‘ Drovers collpoling their Flocks 

under the Fella, Eat,! Cumberland’ (R.fl, 
1861 ; for tho earl ot Ellesmere) ; ‘ Catcli- 
ing Wild Goats on Moel Riabod, North 
Wales ’ (Brit. hist. 1863) ; ‘ Tlie Shop- 
herd’s Sabbath’ (Pv.A. 1860). He was 
elected R.A. in 1867, presonling ‘ Milk- 
ing Time ill the Meadows ’ for tho diploma 
gallery in 1869. In 1873 and 1874 lie 
exhibited two pictures ot bulks, ‘ The 
Monarch of the Meadows ’ (sold in 1873 
to Mr. J. D. Allcroft for 25007) and 
‘ Separated, but not Divorced.’ His largest 
picture, ‘ Pusliing off for Tilbury Fort, on 
the Thames,’ pamted when ho was 
eighty, was exhibited at tho Academy in 
1884. 

In 1848 ho purchased land at Harble- 
down near Canterbury, calling the lioiise 
which he had built ‘ Vernon IJohne,’ after 
Iris early patron. He still kept on his 
London house and studio, but ‘ Vernon 
Holrao ’ remained his I'ctreat until liis 
death, in liis nineiy-ninth year, on 7 Feb. 
1902. Ho published liis autobiography 
under the title ‘ My Life ’ (2 vols. 1 800 ). Uis 
activity continued to ihe Iasi, and ho 
was engaged on piotnrc.s ini ended for the 
Royal Academy of 1002 within a few weeks 
of hia death. In 1901 ho was made C.V.O. 
by King Edward VII. 

Soon after the death of his mother in 
1865 he had bought hor liouso in St. Peter’s 
Street, Canterbury, and an adjacent bloek, 
converting it into n aohool of art and pioturo 
gallery, with tho purpose of giving free 
tuition to poor boys. In 1882 ho pre- 
sented the gallery (to bo Imoivti as the 
‘ Sidney Cooper Gallery of Art ’ 1 to the 
town of Canterbury, making tho condition 
that only a nominal fee should be charged 
for tuition to the artisan classes. On the 
acoeptanoe of the gift, the corporation 
decided to convert the gallery into a 
regular school of art, and affiliate it with 
South Kensington. 

The foOowing piibho galleiies possess one 
or more of his pictures : National Gallery 
(two pioturos from the Vernon colleotion, 
‘Milking Timo,’(oxliibited R.A. 1834, and 
‘ Cattle, Morning,’ R.A. 1847, now on loan 
to tho Albert Museum, Exeter, and to the 
Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, leapeotively) ; 
National Gallery of Eritigh Art (the Tate 
Gallery) (three pioturos, one done in 
ooUahotation ivith Frederick Lee, R,A.) 5 
Victoria and Albeit Museum (three pictures, 
one hr collaboration with Frederick Lee) ; 
Wallace oollection j Royal Academy, 
Diploma Gallery; Cambridge, Fiizwilliam 
Muaeuin ; Birmingham Art Gallery ; 
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Slicffield, Mappin Art Gallery ; Manchester 
Art Gallery ; Glasgow At t Gallery : Canter- 
bury, Royal IVluscTim (Boaney Tnatitute) ; 
Cantorbui'y, Sidney Cooper School ot Art; 
public galiorics at Molbonrire, Sydney, and 
yVdclaido. Two ))ichiros are in llie royal 
collection, the ‘ Paaturc. Osborne’ (done 
lit Queen Victoria’s invitation in 1848), 
and ' Oarisbrook Gaatlo ’ (pfiinlodin 1837, 
and presented by the artist lo tlie Queen 
in 1887). 

The following aie some of his pictiircB 
that have been engraved ; ‘ Milldng Time ’ 
(R.A. 1834 ; Vouioii Coll,, Nat. Gall. ; 
engiaved by J. Godfi'cy) ; ‘ Catlle, Morning ’ 
(R.A. 1847 ; Vcnioii Coil., Nai. Gall. ; 
pugraved by J. Consen) ; ‘ The Pa.sture, 

Oabome ’ (1 848, Royal CollooLion ; engraved 
by C. Couson) ; ‘Goal herd of Snowdon’ 
(mezzotint by J. TTarria, 1800) ; ‘ Kentish 
Pannyai'd ’ (iiiozzotint by B. B. Pavkes, 
1864) ; ‘The Sheep Barm ’ (mixed mezzotint 
by C. 0. llollyer, 1872) ; ‘ Snramcr Evening ’ 
(mixed meyaotvnt iw tt- Redeoie, 190X) ; 
‘ Laiulscapo and Gatllo ’ (1855, reproduced 
in ‘ Pictures in the Collection of J. Piorpont 
Moigaii,’ in07). 

He married (1) on 1 Oct. 1820, (lliarlotto 
Pearson (d. 1842), the danghinr of an 
Rnglish resident in Brussels, having issno 
three daughters and one son, Thomas 
George (1835-1901), who followed Ida 
father as an animal paiuler, and exhibited 
at the Brith'li Iii.^titution and Royal 
Aofidoiiiy 1861-00 ; (2) in 1803, Mary, 

clanghler of W. Cameron of Canterlmi'y, 
and had ia.sue Neville Louis (6. 1864). 

The following oil portraits are known : 
(1) by himself, 1832 ; (2) by Walter Scott, 
1841'; (3) by W. \V. Ouless, R.A., 1889 
(all tlireo in tJio collection of Mr. Neville 
Cooper); (4) another by Walter Scot!, 
1841 (o.xhibitod B.A. 1842), was formerly 
in tile posaes.siun of his daughter Lucy (Mrs. 
Coxon), and now belongs to hi.s grand- 
daughter, Mis. Alfred Rarlo. Tlionias 
George Cooper exhibiled an etched por- 
trait of his father at the Royal Aoadomj' 
in 1884. 

[My Life, by T. Sichioy Cooper, 2 vols., 
1890 i Grave.s, Royal Acad. Exhibitors, and 
Exhibitors at tlio British TnstituLion ; Lists 
of tile PrintseUera’ Association; The Times, 
S Eeb. J902; inforitlaLioii supplied by Mr. 
Neville Cooper.] A, M. H. 

COOPER, THOMPSON(1837-1904), bio- 
grapher and journalist, bom at Cambridge 
on 8 Jan, 1837, was eldest son of Charles 
Henry Cooper [q. v.] tlio Cambridge anti- 
quary, by his wife Jane, youngest daughter 
of John ThorapBon of I’riclcwillow, Cnm- 
biidgeshive. 


A vounger brother, John William Cooper 
(1845-'190()), graduated from Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, LL.B. in 1800, LL.M. in 
1809, and LL.IL in 1880 ; was called to 
the bar from Lincoln’s Inn in 1868, but 
resided in Cambridge almost all his life, 
taking a prominent part in immieipal 
affairs, bcconiiug revising barriator ior 
the county, and acting as local correspon- 
dent for ‘ The Times ’ ; ho died at Cam- 
bridge on 10 Nov. 1900. lie added a fifth 
volume (postliiimonsly iniblishefl, 1908) to 
his father’s ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ and 
revised the lour previous volumes of the 
work. 

Tliompson Cooper, educated at a private 
school kept at Cauibi'idge by the Rev. 
John Orman, was artioled to his father, 
who became a solieiior in 1840, and was 
1 admitted in duo time to the profession. 
But the law was only nominally bis 
vocation, and ho took no part in his 
father’s cormidornblo business. His real 
I inhevvtft-nce \va,s tv love «C hlogr&phlval 
I and anliquarinn research. He was clootcd 
' a follow of the Society of AnliquaTiea 
j at the o.w'ly ago of 23, and never ceased, 

' while ho lived, to investigate antiquarian 
I byo-way.s of literatuio, 

) Biography was his principal interest. 
' Cooper colloctod, while still a boy, materials 
for a work that Bhoukl rival tlio ‘ Athouis 
Oxonienses ’ of Antlinny il Wood. His 
father joined in tlio project, with the result 
that in 1868 appeared the first volume of 
‘Athon.-e Cantabrigienses,’ containing me- 
moirs of the authors and oilier ominont 
1 men, being alumni of Cambridge, who 
died between 1500 and 1586. A second 
i volume, published in 1801, carried the 
work forward to 1009. A part of the 
third volume was printed, but not pub- 
lished, when the falhor died in 1860; 
and, though the university offered to 
defray the cost of printing the manu- 
script, neither Thompson Cooper nor his 
; younger brother, John William Cooper, 
[see above] had leisure to ooniplotB the 
undertaking. 

From 1861 oirwards Cooper was a work- 
ing journalist, his first engagement being 
that of a sub-editor of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph.’ In 1862 ho bcoamo a parha- 
monlary reporter of that paper. Ho had 
learned' Blioithand, the Mason-Gurney 
system, and, besides putting it to practical 
purpiosea, published a manual of the 
system, ‘ ParUamentary Shorthand,’ as 
early as 1868. Later, he became a 
recognised authority on the history of 
the art. A long oormeotion with ‘ The 
Times* began in 1866, and ended only 
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with his death. Ho was a parliamentary 
reporter from 1866 to 1880, when lio waa 
appointed to w'rito the daily summary of 
the debates in the Hou.se of Commons ; 
an arduous post, requiring accuracy, 
oonoisonoss, and familiarity with parlia- 
mentary and public affairs. lu 1808 he 
became suminary-writor in the House of 
Lords, and performed the less CKacting 
duties of that office until the short illness 
that preceded his dciath. 

Cooper’s work for ‘ Tiro Times ’ left him 
leisure which he filled industriously. Jn 
the oouqiilation of this Dictionary, almost 
from its inception in 1884 to the publication 
of the first supplement in 1901, he took a 
useful and important part. From 1884 
to 1891 ho prepared from his vast colleotioii 
of biographical data the suocessivo pre- 
liminary lists of names { Baalun-Moyrig) 
which wore distributed at half yearly 
intervals among the contributors. Aa a 
writer of moinoir.s his work continued 
longer, No lo.ss than 1422 articles from 
hi.s pen were publi.shcd in the 63 original 
volume, y {18815-1001). His chief subjects 
wore Roman catholic cliviiics and writons. 
But he was also responsible for many 
Cambridge graduates of early date and 
modern journalists and shorthand writers. 
ITis literary and historical insight was not 
profound, hut ho had a rare faculty for 
gathering from obseuro sources biographical 
fads, and his eagerness to acquire new 
knowledge never lost a youthful zofjt. 

In 1869 Cooper projected anew periodical, 
tho ‘ Register and Magazine of Biography,’ 
but it coasod with tho completion of one 
volume. His most important independent 
work was his ‘ Biogi-aphioal Dictionarjr,’ 
mainly of Englishmen, which first appeared 
in 1873, and to wliich a supplement was 
added ten years later. This incorporates 
the materials of tho unpublished tliird 
volume of ‘ Atheme Cantabilgicmcs,’ and j 
contains much that, at the time of its publi- 1 
cation, was not elsewhere accessible. He 
also wrote biographies published under the 
title of ‘ Tho llundrod Gi'eatest Men,’ and 
the letterpress to a series of photographic 
reproductions of portraits called ‘ Men of 
Mark’ (1876—1883). Ho was responsible 
for four editions of ‘ Mon of tho Time,’ 
1872, 187C, 1879, and 1884. He was a 
freqrront oontrihulor to ‘Nota^ and Queries ’ 
for fifty years, his first contribution appear- 
ing on 29 Jan. 1833, and hi.s last on 21 April 

1903. 

He died at his house in Brixton on 5 March 

1904, and was buried, with tho rites of 
the Roman catholic ohuroh, in Norwood 
cemetery. He had become a Roman 


catholic in caily life. Ho mamod at a 
youthful ago, his wife being a ividow with 
children. Ho had no issue. 

[Tho Timoa, 0 M.arch 1904 ; tho Jonrnalist, 
March 1903 ; private information.] 

A, A, B. 

COPELAND, RALPH (1837-1005), 
astronomer, born on 3 Sept. 1837 at 
Moorsido Farm near Woodplmnptnn, Lan- 
oashiro, was son of Robert Copeland, 
yeom.an, by his wife Elizabeth Milner. 
After education at tlio grammar school of 
Kirkham, he ivont to Australia in 1853, 
and divided five years iu the colony of 
Victoria between work on a sheep run and 
at the gold diggings. 

Being mucli interested in astronomy, he 
on his voyage homo in 1858 ob.gervoil the 
great comet (Donati) of that year. Enter- 
ing the woi'ka of Beyer, Peacock & Co., 
locomotive engineers, of Manchostei’, as 
a volunteer apprentice, ho continued hi.s 
astronomical studie.s, and with some fellow- 
apprentices fitted up a small ob.servatory 
for a 5-inch refractor hy Cooko at West 
Gortpn near Manchester. Copeland’s first 
recorded observation was of a non-in, stan- 
tancous ocoultation of k Canori by the moon 
on 26 April 1863, whioli tho well-known 
ohserver tho Rev. W. R. Dawes communi- 
cated to the Royal A,stvonomioal Society. 
Resolved to devote himself exclusively to 
astronomy, Copeland in 1865 inatrioulated 
at tho Univensity of Gottingen, and attended 
the lecture.s of Klinkorfues, who wa.s in 
charge of the observatory, and of other 
professors. With Bergen, a fellow-studcnf, 
Copeland undertook the ob.sorvation with 
tho meridian circle of the Gottingen obser- 
vatory of the position of all the stars down 
to the ninth magnitude, in the zone two 
degrees wide immediately south of the 
celestial equator. The intention was to 
contribute the re.giilt of the observation to 
a larger sohemo then heing organised by 
the A.stronomisolie Gesellach.aft, but tlio 
work when completed was declined by the 
Gesellsohaft, because the computation did 
not conform to their plan. Copeland and 
Borgen’s catalogue was published indepen- 
dently in 1869 as the ‘First Oattingen 
Catalogue of Stars.’ 

In 1869 Copeland took the degree of 
Ph.D. with a dissertation on the orbital 
motion of a Centauri. On 15 June of the 
same year he and Borgon sailed as members 
of a German Arofio expedition for the 
exploration of the east coast of Greenland, 
their special object being to measure an 
are o£ the meridian in this neiglibomhood. 
They wintered in latitude 74“ 32'. Cofie- 
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lund’a tr.aiiiing in mechanicnl engiiipering 
ami Ilia skill ivith a riflo vpiidereil him a 
iisolul member of the expedition. By the 
beginning of May in the next year a base 
709 metres long was measnied elose to Ihc 
sliip, the Gcrm.anift, and later tlic goo- 
dotic operations were continued to latitude 
75“ 11-.5' N. The results were publi.shed 
m ‘Dio Zwoilo T)entflohp Nordjiolarlalnt ’ 
(toI. ii. Leipzig, 1872). 

In Jan. 1871 ('o|ieI,iiid beeamn assistant 
astronomer at Lord Ros.se’s ob.servatory 
at Birr C'asllo, Par.son.slOMii. There he 
was for the next tivo yeans ehielly oceiipied 
witli the obsi'rvatioiiH on Ibo moonks 
radi.ant heat (.see Bonn Bo.ssn’.s paper in 
Phil Trims. 187;i). In 1879 he wins 
cloeted a fellow of Ihe Royal A.slronomic.al 
8ociet3', and in the same year n ns .ajrpoinlerl 
a.ssistant in tho Bnbh'u Univer.sit.y ob.ser- 
vatory at Dinisink, Init was allowed to 
acuompany Lord Ijindaay to Mauritius to 
observe tho transit of Venus in Uecember 
of that j'ear. Tho journey was iiiado on 
the yaoh't Voiiu.s, luul during a call at tho 
iininhahited island of Trinidad in tho Roiith 
Atlantic Copeland wa.s foi'tunate enough to 
discover a great tree fern (Cyathea Co^k- 
Icciuli), grovc.s of rvhicli are found only in 
tho loftiest and nearly inacocssiblo parts of 
the iahincl. Tho ob.servation of tho traiisil 
was only partially aucoe.s.sl'ul, but Copeland 
was Iheiicefnith as.sooiatod with Lord 
Lind.say (noiv the earl of Crawford and 
Balaarrc,s), and left llun.siuk in 1870 to 
take charge of his observatory at Dun Edit, 
Aberdeen, in suceosaion to (Nir) Uavid Gill. 
At first Copeland was much occupied in 
pi’eparing for publication (he ‘ Dun Edit 
tlbservatoiy Publications,’ vol. iii., con- 
taining computations relating to tho obser- 
vation.s made at Mauritius. At the end 
of 1870 tho temporary star known as Nova 
Cygni iras diiseovored. Observing this star 
on 2 Ropt. 1877, Copeland made tho note- 
worthy discovery that its spectrum had 
become reduced to a bright line. In pur- 
suit of Lord Crawford’s plan of rendering 
Jlmi Echt a centre for the dissemination of 
aatronoraioal information, it was Copeland’s 
business to aimoauoe to the astronomical 
public all oomotary discoveries in circulars 
giving the orbits and Rpheraerides, these 
being in many oases computed by him from 
Ills own ob.servations. Eor ten years ho 
observed every comet as it appeared, both 
for posi tion and spectroscopically, and made 
noteworthy observations of the spectra 
of nebulai and stars, win oh he recorded in 
the ‘Monihly Notices.’ In 1882 ho went 
to Jamaica and successfully observed thq 
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transit of ih-nus, continuing hia journey 
westward through Lord Crawford’s liber- 
ality in order to test ihe suitabilit.y of the 
slope, a of the Andes for observation. 

,Subse(pienfly Cojiclnnd prepared the 
catalogue (1890) of Lord Crawford’s 
valuable library of a.sti'onomical litei'ature, 
which he had heliied to ai'vangc, began a 
.spcetroKoopic Rtufiy of ncbulio which was 
not eomplotcd, and in 1887 jonmeja'd to 
Russia to observe tho total solar eclipse of 
tliat year, rvhen his purpose wa.s frustrated 
liy had rveathor. 

Mi-anrvliilo he edited with his friend. Dr. 
Dreyer of Armagh, ‘ Copornieua, a Joiwnal 
of Astronomy,’ an organ of Ihe Dun Edit 
observatory, of which three volumes 
appeared in Dublin (1881-9). They oon- 
tam much of Copeland’, s writing, including 
Ills ‘Account of some Recent Astronomical 
Experiments at Tfigli Elevations in the 
Andes,’ with oilier inoidontn of his expedi- 
tion to America in 1882 (vol. iii.). 

In 1889 Lord Craivford prosoniod the 
instrurnontal equipment of his observatory 
at Dun Edit, together with his astronomical 
library, to the Ediiiburgli ob,servatory, on 
condition tliat it should bo maintaiiiKl as 
a Royal Ob.servatory. On the acceptance 
of tho ollor by tho nation Copeland was 
mado A.stronomor Royal for Scotland, on 
29 Jan. 1889, in .succession to Gliarlo.s Piazzi 
Smyth [q. v. Siippl. 1], To this offieo was 
atlaohed tho professorship of iislronomy in 
Etlinliurgli University. Copeland’s lir.sttask 
in his now oa]iacity was to remove tho 
ob.si'rvatory from Calton Hill and to re- 
build it on Blackford Hill. This work was 
not cnmpleterl until 1S05, and in the in- 
terval ho began a new reduolinn of tho 
meridian ohservations of one of his pro- 
docesaoivs, TIonderaon (published posthu- 
mously). Next year lie journeyed to 
Vadsii in a fruitless offort to observe the 
total solar colipso of that year ; hut in India 
in 1898 (as a nicmbor of the official expedi- 
tion), and at Hanta, Pola, on the sonth-east 
coast of Spain, in May 1900, ho auccoRsfnlly 
observed eclip,ses of tho ,sun. At Blackford 
Hill, Copeland coiilinued by the issue of 
‘ Edinburgh Circulars ’ tho announoomonte 
of astronomical events, whioli ho had begun 
at Dun Edit ; his last circular (No. 54) 
referred to tho appearance of tho Nova in 
Perseus at tho beginning of 1900, tho 
spiootroHoopio observation of which wa.s his 
last a.sti'oiioiuical work. In 1901 he had 
an attack of iniluouKa, and from this time 
his health gradually failed. He ceased his 
professorial lectures in 1902, and died at 
Edinburgh on 27 Oot, 1905. 
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Copeland mavriod twice : (1) in 1859 

Kusaniiah Milner, Ids first cousin ((/. 1800), 
by Avliom ho had issue one son and one 
daughter ; and (2) in Dec. 1871 Thoodora, 
daughter of tho orientalist, Professor 
Pcirfey of Gottingen, by whom he had 
three daughters and a sou. 

[Notice by Dr, J. L. D. Dieyer in the 
Monthly Notices of the Poyal Aatronoimoiil 
Society for February 190(i ; MaotAorson’s 
Astronomers of To-day, 1905 (with }iortrait).] 

H. P. H. 

COPINGER, WALTER ARTHUR 
(1817-1910), profe.ssorof law, antiquary and 
bibliographer, born on 14 April 1847 at 
Clapham, was second son of Choi'les Louis 
George Emanuel Copinger and his wife 
Mary, relict of George James, and daughter 
of Thomas Pearson of vShepperton, .Surrey, 
Educated at the private school of John 
Andrews at Wellesley House, Brighton, 
ho pa.ssod to University College, Durham, 
but loft Durham -without completing his 
course to enter the office of a relative who 
was a solicitor in London. Ho did not 
remain there long. In 1806 ho was admitted 
a student of the Middle Temple, and after 
spending a short time in the chambers of 
T. Bourdillon, a well-known conveyancing 
counsel, ho was called to the bar on '26 Jan. 
1869. He had mastered tho principal 
treatises of law, and especially the law of 
real property. After his call he turned his 
attention to the law of copyright, and in 
1870 he published a work on the ‘ Law of 
Copyright in Works of Literature and Art ‘ 
(4Lh edit. 1904). 

Meanwhile in 1870 Copinger settled in 
Manchester, and commenced practice as 
an equity draughtsman and conveyaucor, 
and in tho chancery court of tho comity 
palatine of Lancaster. His work ns a 
conveyancer inorea.sed so rapidly that he 
soon ceased to take court work and became 
the leading conveyancer out of London. 
At tho same time he was widely consulted 
on questions of copyright. Ho owed his 
success to his complete grasp of the in- 
trieaoies of the law, especially that relating 
to real property, to his mental acuteness, liis 
memory, his power of concentration, and 
his easy stylo of draughtsmanship. Pupils 
found his ohambei'B an admirable school of 
training, for he had tho power of making 
law live. 

Amid his heavy professional work 
Copinger oontiimed to -write on legal sub- 
jects, more particularly on oonveyaiicing. 
In 1872 appeared an exhaustive" ‘Index 
to Precedents in Conveyancing’ ; and in 
1875 ‘ Title .Deeds, their Custody and Pro- 


duction of other Doemnontary Evidence at 
Law and Equity.’ His ‘ Law of Rents with 
special Reference to the Sale of Land in 
Consideration of a Rent Charge,’ which was 
written many years before, wa.3 published 
in 1886, ill collaboration with L’roieasor 
Mitnro. In 1876 he published ‘ iVn Essay 
on the Abolition of Capital Punishment,’ 
which, to his aiiiusoment, was so onthusiaa- 
tically received by the abolitionists that 
his intention to publish another pamphlet 
demolishing all the arguments in the first 
was abandoned. 

In 1888 Copinger was appointed lecturer 
in law in the Owens College, Manchester, 
and in 1892, upon the resignation of 
Professor Muiiro, he became professor of 
law, and finally dean of tho faculty of law 
in the Victoria University. He received 
tho Lambeth degree of doctor of laws from 
Archbishop Bonsou in 1889, and that of 
M.A. from the Victoria University in 1905, 
Ho was president of tho Manchester Law 
Society’s Library, and of the East Anglians 
of Manchester and district. 

Copinger puisued versatile interests with 
unth'ing industry. Besides being an expert 
ill old property law, lie was also a keen 
bibliographer and iuiticpiary, and took a 
deep intero.st in Uieology. Unfortunately 
all his bibliograpliioal and historical work 
lacks the essential quahty of minute 
acouraoy. Largely owing to his ellorts, 
supported by Richard Copley Christie 
[q. V, Suppl. I], tho .Bibliographical 
Society was founded in London in 1892 j 
he was tho society’s first president, and 
held tho office for four years, doing much to 
establish tho society on a firm basks. Be- 
tween 1893 and 1898 he published hia moat 
important bibliographical -work, the ‘ Sup- 
plement to Hain’s Rspertorium hibUo- 
graphioum,’ comprising 7000 corrections of 
and additions to tho collations of fifteenth- 
contury works described or mentioned by 
Ilain, and a list of nearly 6000 works not 
referred to by Ham. This work extends 
to upwards of 1630 closely printed double- 
eolumn pages, and is of great value for 
reference, but it must be used with 
caution. He contributed several papers 
to the ‘ Transactions of the .Bibliographical 
Society,’ including an exhaustive monograph 
on the fifloenth-century printed editions of 
Virgil. In 1892 he published a fine folio 
volume on ‘ Inounahula Biblioa/ being a 
bibliographioal account of 124 editions of 
the Latin Bible printed between 1460 and 
1600. At his Manohesler residenoe, The 
Priory, Greenheys, he set up a small press, 
at which he printed for private oiroufation 
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{out volumes: 1. ‘Caialoguo of tliQ Copiuger 
Collection of Editions of the Latin Bible,’ 
1893. 2. ‘ Corrections and Additions to 
tbo Catalogue of Inounabvda in tho Mazarin 
Library,’ 1803. 3. Beprint of Leland’s 

‘ New year’s Gift to Henry VUl,’ 189S. 
d. ‘ On the Authorship of tho First Hundred 
numbora of tho “ Edinbin'gh Beviow,” ’ 
1895. Noa. 3 and 4 boar tho aerial title 
‘ BibhograpMaua.’ 

Copinger was quito’ as keenly interested 
in genealogy, heraldry, and manorial liistory. 
In 1882 ho published liia ‘ History of the 
Copingors or Coppingera ’ (now enlarged erlit. 
1884), in whroh Jie traces tho descent of Ilia 
lanuly from the Hanes in tho tenth century, 
when tlie^f appear to have settled in 
Suffolk and in the south of Ireland. The 
energies of liia Ia.st years wore devotcrl 
almost exoluaivcly to the history of fciuifolk. 
In 1002 ho issued tho ‘ History of tho 
Parish of Brisliall,’ of wliioh ho was lord of 
tho manor, Between 1904 and 1907 tho 
‘ History of Sulfollc as described by Existing 
Records ’ (in 6 vols.) made its appearance 
togetlicr with the ‘ Manors of Suffolk : 
Notes on thoir History and Hovolution ’ 
(7 vols. 1905-11). Ho also found Umo to 
Qompile the ‘History of tho Sinith-CaiTing- 
ton Family’ (2 vols. 1907), and to -writo 
‘ Heraldry Simplified,’ wMoh axrpeai'od in 
tho year of his death. 

In I'oligioti Copinger was an Irvingito, 
and for a iiuiubor of years wa.s tho angol 
of tho CatlroUo Apostolic churoli in Man- 
ohestor. His iiitere.st in tlieology was 'wido 
and deep. Tho work wliioli ho valued 
moat among his writings wa,s a huge 
treatise from Ms pen on ‘ Predestination, 
Election, and Grace’ (1889). His other 
theological rmtings were : ‘ Testimony of 
Antiquity . . . being a Picjrrint of the 
Homily by Ellric,’ edited by himaolf, 1877 ; 

‘ Thoughts on Holiness, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical,’ 1883 ; ‘ Contributions to Hynmody,’ 
1886 ; ‘ The Bible and its Transmission,’ 
1897 j A now translation of ‘ Imiiatio 
Ohriafci,’ 1900; and Law’s ‘Serious Call 
adapted to the Requirements of tho Present 
Day,’ 1905. 

Copinger mainly found all tho relaxation 
which he allowed himself in a ohango of 
work j hut music always attracted him. 
He [dayed several instruments, including 
the pianoforte and violin, and fonnd time 
to compose a number of mnaical pieces, 
amongst which is a ooUeotion of sevouty- 
fivo original hymn tunes. 

Copinger was an ardent book-collector, 
and aoonraulated a considerable library. 
It was, rich in early printed books, Bibles, 
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manuhcripls, and printed editions of tho 
‘ Imiiatio Cliristi,’ hymn books, Elzevirs, 
and general works of roferenoo. Gonial 
and aflable with ovory ono, lie was always 
rciuly to place not only tho rich stores of 
Ida knowlcdgo but tho resources of las 
library at tho disposal of any student. 

Ho died at his rosideuco in Manohostor 
on 13 March 1910 from pneumonia follovaug 
I an attack of inUuonza. Ho was buried at 
Birch, Rusboluio, Manchosler. On 3 Sopt. 
1873 Copinger married Caroline Agnes, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Iiiglis Stewart, 
vicar of Landscove, Devon. Sho predo- 
coased him, leaving two sous and three 
daughters. 

I M.inohoalei’ Facoa and Places, viii. 8-12 
(porHait) ; Manehoater Univ. Mag., vii. 182-4; 
Oopiiigor’s lliatory ot tiio Oopingora, 1884; 
ManoliosLor Guardiau, 14 March 1910; 
Athcn.uum, 30 MiircJi 1010; Dr. Oopinger’s 
own and other notes coiiununicatud by 
Mr. C. W. Sutton ; xn'ivalo information and 
porsoual knowlcdgo. ) II. G. 

COPPIN, GEORGE SELTH (1819- 
1900), actor and Australian politician, born 
at Stoyning, Sus.'icx, on 8 April 1819, was 
only child of Qoorgo Sollh Coppin (1794- 
1854) and his wii'o, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane 
Jackaim. His father, of n. Norwich family, 
gave up medical practice for tho stage and 
beoame a theatrical manager. 

As a child tho son showed pu’otioionoy 
on tbo violin, beoame a musical prodigy 
at the ago of four, and played juvonile char- 
actors on tho Bi.ago a year or two later. 
At soveiitocn lio took to liia profossion 
soriously, and in Novembor 1837 be was a 
minor member of tbo Shcfliold stock oom- 
jmny, playing at that period Oaric to the 
Hamlet of tlio young starring tragedian 
Gustavua Vaughan Brooke[q.v. 1- Developing 
into a callable low comedian, he was engaged 
at tho (iueon’s 'Fhoatro. Manchester, early 
in 1841, and on 7 August in that year (when 
be was do.soribed as ‘ from the Strand 
Tlioatro’) began an ongagoiueut at tho 
Abbey Street ’Theatre, Dublin. For a time 
bo sang comic songs nightly botwoon the 
pieces, accompanying liimself on tho violin. 
Here he met a fascinating American actress, 
Mrs. Watkins Burroughs, tho wife of a 
provincial actor-manager, with whom he 
eloped to Australia, landing at Sydney 
on 10 March 1843. Thoro Coppin acted 
on sharing terms at the Victoria Theatre, 
and frequently made 607. a night. But 
the money thus amassed was lost in com- 
mercial enterprises, and he left Sydney in 
debt. On 5 January 1846 Coppin began a 
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atarriiig engagement at Hobart Town, and 
on 3 March commoiioed theatrical manage- 
ment at Launoostoii, where lie had a 
prosperous season. Three months later 
he took his company to Mi'lbourno, whero 
he rented the Queen’s Theatre, making 
his first appearance Ihoro on 21 Juno, 
when he played Glavis in ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons ’ and (Jraok in ‘ The Tui’iipike 
Gate.’ Subsequently Goppiii removed to 
Adelaide, whore lie built a theatre in five 
weeks, and opened it on 2 Nov. 1846. 
Here within tlu'oo or four years he made a 
tortune, only to lose it in copper mining. 
After passing thi’ough the insolvency eom't in 
1851, he returned to Melbourne and spent 
a fortnight at the gold diggings without 
benefit. After a short starring engagement 
in Molbouruo, he in 1852 commenced 
managemoiit at tho Great Malop Street 
theatre, Geelong, where he rapidly made 
another fortune. Keturning to Adelaide he 
paid his creditors in full, and sailing for 
England in January 185-4 made his first 
appearance at tho liaymarkot, in London, 
on 26 June. Srdisequently ho fidfilled 
engagements at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and Dulilin. While at Birming- 
ham in August he induced G. V. Brooke to 
sign articles to star under his management 
for 200 nights in Auairalia and Now Zealand. 

lleturning to Melbourne, Coppin reap- 
peared at tho Quoen’sThcatre on 18 Deo.,and 
next month began a successful engagement 
at the Victoria Theatre, Sydney, In June 
1855 ha opened the now Olympic theatre, 
Melbourne, familiarly known as ‘ The Iron 
Bot,’ under Ms own management, on 30 
July, playing Colonel Damas in ‘ Tho Lady 
of Lyons ’ and Mr, Trotter Southdown in 
‘ To Obhge Benson,* Meanwhile Brooke’s 
tour proved highly prosperous. Thereupon 
Ooppin joined Brooke in purchasing the new 
Theatre Hoyal, Melbourne, for 23,000Z., open- 
ing that house on 9 June 1856. About the 
same period they also acquired the freehold 
of the Cremorne Gardens, upon which they 
spent much. At the Theatre Royal they 
organised the first grand opera season in 
the Austrahan colonies. Tho partnership 
was dissolved in Feb. 1859, Brooke con- 
tinuing the management. Coppin then 
built the Pantheon Theatre; but owing 
to Brooke’s difficulties, ho resumed con- 
trol of the Theatre Royal on 20 Dec. 
1860. On 15 Sept. 1862 he completed a 
new theatre, the Haymarkot. A second 
bankruptcy followed, but ho brought out 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean to Melbomme 
in Oct. 1863, and thou took them to Sydney, 
wth the result that he paid his creditors in 
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full. After touring with the Keans in 
America (1864-5), ho reappeared at the 
Haymarkot, Melbourne (Jan. 1866), in a 
variety of oharaotors, moludmg Daniel 
White in Craven’s ‘ MLUcy Wlute.’ 

In 1871 he went into partnership with 
Alessrs. Harwood, ytewart, and Hemimgs in 
the management of thcj Melbourne Theatre 
Royal, but SuUored a conwderable loss 
through the burning oi the uninsured 
building on 19 March 1872. At once 
taking a ninety-nine years’ lease of tho site, 
ho rebuilt the theatre, sub.sequently trans- 
ferring the property to the Theatre Royal 
Proprietary Association, Limited, of wliich 
he remained managing director till his 
death. At this house in Nov. and Deo. 
1881 ho gave farewell performances for 
twelve nights. His last appearance was on 
9 Dee., as Bob Acres and Crack. 

Moanwliile Coppin engaged m politics. 
In 1868 he was elected to tho legislative 
council of Victoria for tho south-western 
province, but resigned Ms seat on leaving 
the colony in 1864 for an Amorioan tour. 
During this period ho helped to pass the 
Transler of Real Property Act, and to 
hoourc the adoption of the Enghsii principle 
oi tho Post Office Savings Bank. Ho 
advocated tho federation of the colonies 
and intercolonial free trade, and opposed 
the payment of members. Subsequently, 
from 1874 to 1880 bo was member of the 
legislative assembly for East Melboimie. 
He was then retui’ned to tho Upper 
House, unopposed, for Melbourne pro- 
I vince. He was twice elected ohairinan of 
the Richmond municipality, and for two 
years urns ohanman of magistrates in that 
district. 

A man of immense energies and extra- 
ordinarily diverse iuteresta, Coppin left 
the impress of his talents upon the colony 
of Victoria. As early as 1870 be advo- 
cated acclimatisation, and was the first 
to import camels and English thrushes into 
Australia. About 1801, in association with 
(Sir) Cbarle.s Gavan Dully [q. v. Suppl, H], 
he founded tho beautiiul watering place, 
Sorrento on the Sea, forty miles S.E. 
of Melbomme, where Mount Ooppin is 
called after him, and where till his death 
he had a oharming seat. In 1868 
he built a magnificent residence. Pins 
Grove, Richmond Hill, Melbourne (of. J- B. 
Howe. A Cosmopolitan Ackn‘, p. 191). 

Coppin died at Melbourne on 13 March 
1906. He was twice majried: (1) m 1866, 
to Harriet Bray (d. 1869) 6f Birmingham, 
a sister of Mrs. G. V. Brooke ; and (2) in 
1861 to Lucy Hilsden. He left issue, by 
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his first who, two daughters, and by his 
hocoud wife, two sons and live daugh- 
ters. 

I Burfiels Colonial Oontry, 1 897 ; R. M. 
SilliU'd, Harry dullivan ; Theatrical Joiirnnl 
(Loudon), vol. xvi. No. 801, 1855 ; J. i$. 
Howe, A Co.smopoIitan Actor; Illustrated 
Australian Nows, 10 Sept. 1872 ; Melbourne 
Puneli, 1C) May 1801 ; Molliourtie Ago, 2 Nov. 
1889 ; \V. J. Lawrence’s Lilo ol 6- V. Brooko, 
1890; Heaton, Auatrahan Diet, ol Dates (1870), 
w'liGro Goppin’s early career ts confused with 
that of his father ; private intorniation.] 

GOPPINGER, RICHARD WILLIAM 
(1847-1910), naval aiirgoon and naUuulist, 
born on 11 Oct. 1847 in Dublin, was 
youngest of the six son.s of Josepli William 
Doppnigcr, a solicitor of Parniley, Dun- 
drum, oo Dublin, by Iris wife Agnes 
Mary, only daughter of William Lalor 
Cooke, landed proprietor of Ji’ortwilliam, 
CO. Tipperary. The father’s family was 
long settled at Jiallyvolane and Barrys- 
oourt, CO. Cork, and was said to 
tlesoeud from the first Danish .settlors in 
Cork city. Cojjpingor roooived his medical 
eduoatioa in Dublin, graduating M.D. at 
the (paeon’s University in 1870. Entering 
the medical department of the navy, he 
was appointed surgeon to H.M.iS. Alert, 
which, with Jd.M.y. Discovery, loft Ports- 
inoiitb, on 2i) May 1875 under the com- 
mand of captain (aftoiuvards Sir) George S. 
Nates oil a voyage of exploration towards 
the Nortk Polo, The Alert reached a 
higher latitude than had over been tonchod 
before, and Coppiiigor ilistinguished liim- 
solf as the naturalist in charge of one of the 
slcdaiug parties. On the return of the Alert 
to Englaiul in October 1870 ho was specially 
promoted staif-snrgcon and awarded the 
Arctic modal. Ooppiugor again served as 
uaturtrlDt in the Alert on her four ycai's’ 
exploring cruise in Pat.agouian, Polynesian 
and Mascarono waters from 1873 to 1882. 

Ill 1889 he was appoiiiLod instructor 
in hygiene at the Haslar naval hospital 
at Gosport, where he was a most successful 
teacher, Ids knowledge of bacteriology 
being in advance of the time. On 13 March 
1901 he was appointed inspector-general 
of hospitals and fleets, and wa-s for throe 
years in charge at Haslar. On 16 May 
1904 he was placed on half-pay, and 
being disappointed in not being made 
clireotor -general of the medical department 
of the navy, he retired in 1906. 

He died at his residence, Wallington 
House, Pateham, on 2 April 1910, and 
waa buried at Eareliam oemotory. He 


married, mi 8 Jan. 1884, Matilda Mary, 
daughter of iliomas Harvey Browne, 
landed proprietor of ,Sydaey, N.H.W., and 
had i.s.suc three sons and one daughtm-. 

Coppinger urns author of ‘ The Cmi.se of 
Iho Alert, 1878-82’ (1883). Ho also wrote 
‘Some Expoi'imonts on the Oouduotive 
VroportioH of Ice made in Disoovory Bay, 
1875-0 ’ (P/'oe. Roy. Boo. 1878, xxvi.) ; and 
‘Account of the Zoological Collections 
made in tho Yeiir,s 1878-1881, during the 
iSiirvey of H.M.W. Alert iu the iStraits of 
Magellan and the Coast of Patagonia’ 
(Proc. 5/00%. jSoo., 1881). Ho contributed 
to tho piarliamentary paper ooutaining tlie 
report of tho oommittou ( 1877) on ‘ iSeurvy 
in tho Arci.ic Expedition, 1875-6,’ and to 
the ‘Rojiort on the Zoological Colleotious 
of H.M.y. Alert made in 1881-2 ’ (British 
Museum, Nat. Hist., 1884). 

rBrit. Med. .loum., 1910, i. 1090; private 
information. I H. D. R. 

CORBET, MATTHEW RIDLEY (1850- 
1902), jiaintor, born on 20 May 1850 at 
iSoutli Willingham, Lincolnsliiro, was son of 
tho Rev. And row Corbo t by his wife iVl arianne 
Ridley. He was educated at Oheltonhiini 
College, and coming to London entered tho 
Royal Academy schools. His fir.st exhibits 
at the Royal Academy wore portrai().s, 
among them those of Lady Klado (1876), 
Mrs. floneago Wynno-Eiuoh (1877), and 
Lady Clay (1879). Though he onutiaued to 
paint oocasioiuil portraits, such as those of 
LordNorthbourne (1886), Mrs. Rtuart (after- 
wards Lady) Roiulol (18()1), tho Hoii. Walter 
James (1892), Lady Morpeth (1896), and 
Lady Cecilia Robort.s (1897), he was cou- 
oerned from 1883 ouwarcla almost entirely 
with lawlsoapo. Between 1875 and 1902 
ho exhibited thirty-eight works in all at tlio 
Royal Academy, of which ho ivas elected 
an associate in 1902. After 1880 ho also 
sent several of his important works to tho 
Crosvonor Gallery, and later to tho New 
Gallery. His ‘ iSimriso ’ gained a bronze 
medal at tho Paris Exhibition of 1889 ; 
and Ids ‘ Alorning Glory ’ (1894) and ‘ Val 
d’Amo — ^Evenmg ’ (1901), bought under 
the terms of the Oliantroy bequest, are now 
ill tho Tate Gallery. 

As a pupil and devoted follower of 
Giovanni Oosta, Corhot was steeped in the 
beauty of Italian landscape, and though 
ho found the subioct of his ‘ Morning Glory ’ 
near the Severn, ho was, as a rule, at Ids 
best when painting under Itahau skies. 
The title that he cho.se from Keats for one 
of his exhibits in 1 890— ‘ A land of fragrance, 
quiotnos,s, and trees aud flowers ’—-suggests 
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the spirit of tho Italian scenes which inspired 
his brush. In his work there was always 
a line sonsitivenc.ss to the poctio beauties 
of nature, and a re.stfnl harmony of colour. 
His .soiLso of beauty was too refined and 
cultivated to win tho masses, tvnd his 
distinguished talent wa.s jirst beginning to 
wm apitt’eoiation at tho time of his death. 
Among his more important works, besides 
those already mentioned, are ‘ Passing 
Storm’ (1890), ‘Autumn Rains’ (1896), 
and ‘ Floreiico in Spring ’ (1898). 

Corbet died on 25 June 1902 at his 
residence, 54 Ch'cus Road, St. John’s Wood, 
from an attack of pneumonia, and after cre- 
mation his ashes were laid behind a tablet 
in the wall of South Willingham oliurch. 
On 17 March 1891 he married Mrs. Arthur 
Mnrch (born Edith Edenhorough), herself a 
landscape painter, -whosB vision and mel hods 
were in oloso Byiupathy rvith his orvn. 
A bust portrait of Corbet, sculptured by E. 
Onslow Eord, R.A., and medallion portrait 
by Alfred Gilbert, R.A., are now m the 
possession of his widow. 

[Tho Times, 27 June 1902 ; Mag. of Ait, 
jfxvi. 23G, 1002 i Graves’s Academy Exlii- 
bitors ; private information. J A1 H. 

CORBETT, JOHN (1817-1901), pro- 
moter of tho salt industry in Worcestershire 
and bonofaotor, born at Brierley Hill, 
Stafiordshire, on 12 Juno 1817, was eldest 
son in a family of five sons and one daughtor 
of Joseph Corbett by ids wifo Hannali. 
The father, originally a Shropshu’o farmer, 
migrated to Staffordshire to become a 
carrier of meroliandisa by canal boats. 
John, after attending as a child Mr. Gur- 
ney’s sohonl at Brierley Hill, helped on his 
father’s boats from the ago of ton to that 
of bhi'oo and twenty. Ho devoted his 
leisure to an unaided study of mcohanical 
problems ; and in 1840, at the mature age 
of twenty-throe, was apprenticed for five 
years to W. Lester, oliief engineer of Messrs. 
Hunt & Brown of the i^ys ironworks, 
Stourbridge. In 1846 he reluctantly 
abandoned tho career of an engineer to 
become Ms father’s piartner, and under the 
name of Corbett & Son a prosperous business 
was carried on, a largo fleet of boats being 
maintained brrtwceii the Staffordshii'e dis- 
trict and London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other commercial centres. In 1862 
the business was sold, the advent of railways 
threatening to decrease canal traffic, and 
Corbett then bought the Stoke Prior salt 
works near Droitwioh. 

Corbett’s new venture was unpromising. 
Salt had been discovered at Stoke Prior by 
a Cheshh-e ‘ brinc-smellBr ’ in 1828. Vast 


sums had since been expended in tho sinking 
of brine pita and the erection of salt-works. 
But tho great depth of the brine springs and 
the weakening of tho brine witliin the pits 
by an inflow from noighboimng fresh- water 
springs made production costly. Si.x 
private owners in turn became bankrupt, 
and then tiro property was divided between 
two rival joint-stoclc companies witli no 
better rc.sult. Corbett acquired in 1862 
tho premises of both tlie companies, which 
stood respectively on opposite banks of the 
Worcester and Birmingham canal. Within 
a few years tho enterprise was oompletel}'’ 
transformed. New brine pita lined ■with 
cast-iron cylinders to prevent tlie inflow of 
fresh water were sunk to a depth of 1000 
feet, and by tho introduction of a patent 
process whereby a system of pipes doubled 
tho intensity of both the iire-heat and aluam, 
a wl)itcr, more finely grained salt was pro- 
duced than was obtainable elsewhere, tho 
size of the grain or crystal depending 
on the lemperature at which the brine 
was evaporated. Other changes wore the 
acquisition of fifty canal boats, tlio cutting 
of tributaries from the oanal to tho lofts in 
which tho salt was stored, tlie building of 
a railway — tho property of Corbett — ^wMoh 
travousod the works, carrying coal to and 
salt from such places as could not be reaohod 
by water, and the establishment of a wagon 
factory, a foundry, fitting shops, sawmills, 
and a brickyard. As many as seven depflis 
were established in London. Corbett 
himself sujrervised all details. WitMu 
twenty-five years he converted an annual 
output of 26,000 tons of salt into one of 
200,000 tons, and built up tho moat perfect 
system of salt-nianufaoturo in the world. 
Eor his workpeople he built model houses, 
gardens, schools, a club-house, leoture-room, 
and dispensary. In 1869 hh abolished 
female labour on the works, a step now 
commemorated by a window placed by 
public subscription in Stoke Prior church. 
He sold the works in 1880 to the Salt Onion. 

Corbett was interested in polities on the 
liberal side. In 1868 ho contested unsuccess- 
fully Hroitwich against the ooiiservative 
candidate, Sir John Pakington [q. v.] ; but 
Droitwioh reversed its decision in 1874, 
when Corbett defeated Pakington and wna 
elected. Ho kept tire seat in 1880 j id 
1836, when the old borough was merged 
in the mid-Woroestershire division, lie was 
returned unopposed for that constituency. 
In the house, though never prominent in 
debate, he showed interest in questions 
of local taxation, advocated alterations hr 
the Jaws of land tenure, and 'vvas an early 
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ach'ocato uf woman suffrage. Opposed to 
hoiuo rule, lie joined the ranks of tlio 
liberal unionists in 1886 and was returned 
by a large majority in that interest in 
July 1886. He retired at the dissolution 
of 1892. 

Corbett acquired from Lord iSoiners a 
largo estate at Iinpnoy near iiroitwich and 
from Atlielston Corbet (no relation) a second 
estate near Towyn iiiAVale.s. On the lni[)ney 
property ho erected a residenoo in tlio style 
of a Frciicli oliatean of the time of li'ranci.M 1. 
A genernu.s supporter of philanthropic in.sl.i- 
tutioii.s in tliG Midlands, Corbett presented 
Coiliett llosjhtal to Stourbrirlge and 
Salters’ Hall, a building capable of holding 
ICOO people, to Droitudeh. He also con- 
tributed generously to the funds of Birming- 
ham University, of which he was a governor, 
and of tho Bromagrovo Cottage Hospital ; 
he helped m tlio dovolopniout of Droitwich 
ns a health-resort by the erection of 8t. 
Andrew’s Brine Baths (1889), and by the re- 
storation of the old Raven Hotel and tho 
building of the Worocster Hotel ; lie pre- 
sented a oliuroli clock to Briorley Hill and 
placed memorial windows in tlie church 
there to his father and mother. To tlio 
dcvelopmont of Towyn ho oontiibuted by 
the oroofcion of a lino esplanade and a 
massive aea-irall. 

Corbett, who was an associate of the 
Institute of Civil Erigincora, died at Tmpney 
on 22 April 1901. 

Corbett married in April 1850 Anna 
JSliza, daughter of John O’Meara of county 
Tipperary, and had issue two sons and four 
daughters. 

A bust was executed by E. Onslorv Ford, 
R.A., and a presentation portrait by H. T. 
Wells, R.A., was exhihiled at the Royal 
Academy in 1895. 

[The Times, 24 April 1901 ; Mining World, 
27 April 1901; John, Corbett of Iiupnoy; a 
Sketch of his Career, Stourbridgo ; lland- 
book to Hroitwirh, by L. D. B. ; John Mur- 
ray’s Woreestoishiio ; Soo, of Arts Journal, 
1901; Oil Trade Eoviow, -1 Jan. 1808; 
Ri.story of Worcestorsliiro in Victoria County 
History ; Journal of Uio lustituto of Civil 
Jiiiguieeia, 1901-1 S. B. F. 

OOB,BOULD, EDWARD HENRY 
(1815-1905), water-colour painter, born in 
London on 6 Doo. 1816, was son of Henry 
Oorboukl [q. y.], historical painter and 
draughtsman, and grandson of Richard 
Corbould [q. v.], portrait, landscape, and 
historical painter, and designer of book 
illustrationB. He was a pupil of Henry 
SasB, and a student of the Royal Academy. 
In 1834, 1836, and 1880 ho won gold 
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mcdiiis of tho iSooioty of Aida, in 1834 with 
a water-colour of tho ‘ Fall of Phaothon,’ 
and in tlic last two years with models of 
‘bit. George and tho Dragon’ (oolleotion ol 
Ur. Victor Corbould) and a ‘ Chariot Race, 
from Homer’ (now in Ltio pob.session ol 
Mr'.s. G. H. Heywood), His first exhibits 
in tho Royal Academy in 1885 included 
a model (‘Cyllnius and Hykmomo’), but 
he did not pursue tho art of soulpture for 
long. It is interesUng, however, to note 
that in 1889, when the London oorporalioii 
invited various artists to submit designs for 
tour pieces of sculp! ure for Blaoldriars 
bridge (a project never carried out), he 
produced four drawings of colossal groups, 
which aro still in t ho possession of Dr. Victor 
Corbould. The main work of his life was 
in water-colour, in which lie produced a 
large number of subjoots illustrating litera- 
ture (chiolly Cbauoor, Spenser, and Shake- 
spearo), history, and daily life. He con- 
tinued to the end oven in his larger aubjoets 
to paint in tho careful stippled manner 
that is more adapted to miniaturo portrait 
and illustration ; and only a small propor- 
tion of iris pictures are in oil (e.ff. ‘ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ R.A. 1874, in the 
pjossossion of Dr. Vietor Corbould), He 
started exhibiting at tlio New Water 
Colour Society (later tho Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours) in 1837, be- 
coming a member of that body in the same 
year. One of tho most important of his early 
oxMbits at this sooioty, ‘ Tlie Canterbury 
Pilgrims assorabled at tho old Tabard Inn’ 
(1840), is now at Norbury Park, Dorking. In 
1842 liis water-colour of ‘ The. Woman taken 
in Adultery ’ was purchased by the Prince 
Consort, and nine years later he was 
appointed ‘ instructor of hiatorioal painting 
to tho royal family.’ Ho continued for 
twenty -one years teaching xmrioiis members 
of the royal family, and many of his host 
works wore acquired by Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, and his royal pupils, e.ff. an 
illustration of Tennyson’s ‘ Morte d’ Arthur ’ 
(now hr llensington Palace), presented by 
Queen Victoria to Prinoesa Loirise, and 
‘ Henry VI welcomed to London after his 
Coronation in Paris,’ and ‘ The loonoolasts 
of Basic,’ acquired by the Empress .Froderrok 
and still in the imperial collection, Berlin. 
Apart from the royal ooUections, one 
of the largest oollootions of iiis works 
was that of George Strutt of Belper. 
Oorboidd exhibited in all about 260 draw- 
ings at the Royal Institute, only retiring 
from active raemhersiiip in 1898. He 
also produced a large number of designs 
(cliiefly subjects of fancy and romance) for 
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book illiiitration, e.gf. in Che Abbotsford 
edition of the ‘ Waverloy Novels ’ (Gadoll, 
1841-C), and in Black’s edition of the 
saino (1852-3), Spenser’s ‘ Baerio Queen ’ 
and Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ (Rout- 
ledge, 1853), Tupper’a ‘ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy ’ (1854), Willmott’s ‘ Poets of the 
Nineteenth Centiu’y ’ (1857), ‘ Merrie Days 
of England ’ (1868-9), and in periodicals 
such as ‘ London Society,’ the ‘ Church- 
man’s Pamily Magazine,’ ‘ Cassell’s Mag- 
azine,’ and the ‘ Illustrated London News.' 
He died at Kensington on 18 Jan. 1906. 

He was tluice married: (1) on 28 Sept. 
1839 to Eanny Jemima [d. 1850), daughter 
of the engraver Charles Heath [q- v.], by 
whom he had three daughters, one of whom, 
Isabel Eanny (Mrs. G. H. Heywood), has 
two daughters who are artists, Mrs. Eveline 
Corbould-Elhs and Mi's. Weatherley ; (2' 
on 7 Aug. 1851 to Anne Middleton VVilson 
(d. 186(3), by whom ho had two sons, 
Ridley Edward Arthur Lamotho (1854- 
1887) and Victor Albert Louis Edward (6. 
1806) ! (3) on 16 Jan. 1808 to Anne Melis 
Sanders, by whom ho had one son and one 
dairghter. 

The only painting preserved in a public 
gallery is a rrater-oolour of ‘ Lady Godiva ’ 
in the National Gallery of New South 
Wales. The following are among the juore 
important prints after his paintings : 

‘ The Canterbury Pdgi'ims assembled at 
the old Tabard Inn ’ (mezzotint by G. E. 
Wagstall, 1843) ; ‘ Henry VI welcomed to 
London after his Coronation ’ (engraved by 
E. Webb, 1847 j the original now in Berlin) ; 

‘ My Chiekens for Sale ’ (1847), ‘ Maid of 
the Mill ’ (1849), and ‘ Valentine’s Eve ’ 
(1850) (mezzotints by Samuel Beilin) ; 

‘ Happy as a Queen ’ (1852), and ‘ The 
Wood Nymph ’ (mezzotints by W. H. 
Egleton, 1866) ; ‘ 'The Eairy Well ’ (mezzo- 
tint by J. E. Coombs, 1866) ; ‘ Lady 

Godiva ’ (mezzotint by J. J. Chant, 1860) ; 

‘ The Queen of the Tournament ’ (mezzotint 
by T. W. Huffam) ; ‘ The Plague of London ’ 
(one of the Westminster Hall Cartoons, 
lithograph by Erank Howard ) ; portrait 
of the Prince Consort (lithograph by 
R. J. Lane, 1862). 

A miniature portrait of Corhould by his 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Weatherley, is in the 
possession of Dr. Viator Corhould. 

[The Biograph and Review, vol. hi. no, 16 
(April 1880) ; M. H. Spielinann in the Daily 
Graphic, 19 Jan. 1905 ; Daily Chronicle, 

21 Jan. 1905 ; A. Graves, Dictionary of 
Artists (1896) and Royal Aoademy_ Exhibitors; 
Lists of the PrintsoUers’ Association; Gleeson 
M’hite, English Illustration : The Sixties, 


1897 ; The Biothoia Dalziel, 1901 ; infoima- 
tion supplied by Dr. Victor Corboukl.] 

A. M. H. 

COREIELD, WILLIAM H ENBY (1843- 
1903), professor of hygiene and public 
health, born on 14 Deo. 1843 at Shrewsbury, 
was oldest son of Thomas Corfield, a chemist 
of that torvn, by bis wife Jane Brown, of a 
Glouccatershiro family. Educated at Chel- 
tenham grammar .school, he gained a demy- 
sliipin natural science at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, malrioulating on 12 Oct. 1861, 
and gaining a first class in mathematical 
moderations in 1863. He was then selected 
by Prof. 0. G. B. Daubeiiy fq. v.J to accom- 
pany liim to Auvergne, where he investi- 
gated the volcanic appear.ancos in the 
Montbrison district. Returning to Oxford, 
he gained a first class in tho final school of 
mathematics and physics in Michaelmas 
term 1864, and graduated B.A. Erom 
1 865 to 1876 he held, after open competition, 
tho Sheppard medical fellowship at Pem- 
broke College, in Michaelmas term 1866 
he won a first clas,s in (he natural science 
school, in which he acted as esamiuor 
during 1873-4. He entered University 
College. London, as a medical student in 
1865, in 1866 won tho Burdett-Coutts 
scholarship at Oxford for geology, and next 
year was elected Radcliffe travelling fellow. 

Intluoncod by Sir Henry W. Acland [q. v. 
Suppl. I] and by George Rulloatou [q. v.], 
Corfield hod by tins lime directed his 
attention more particularly to hygiene and 
sanitaj'y science. A portion of his foreign 
travel was spent in Paris, where he attended 
Bouohardat’s lectures and studied hygiene 
under Berthelot at the College de Eraace. 
He proceeded afterwards to Lyons, worked 
at clinical medicine and surgery, and made 
a special study of the remains of tho remark- 
able aqueducts of ancient Lugdiuuim. He 
also visited some of the medical schools in 
Italy and Sicily, He graduated M.B, at 
Oxford in 1 868, and M.D. in 1872. In 1869 
he was admitted M.R.C.P. London, and in 
1875 ho was elected E.R.C.P. He booame 
a fellow of the.lnsLituto ol Chemistiy in 1877. 

Meanwhile in 1869 Corfield was appointed 
professor of hygiene and public health at 
University College, London, and in 1876 he 
opened the first laboratory in London for 
the practical teaching of hygiene. In 1876 
Corfield actively helped to found a museum 
of practical hygiene in memory of E. A. 
Parkes (q. v.], winch was placed first at 
University College, afterwards at Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, and since 1009 
at Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 
being now maintained by the Royal Sani- 
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tary Institute. Medical officer oi health 
for iBliiigiim (1871-2), and lor Bl. George’s, 
Plano vci' Square (1872-1900), Corliokl was 
at ono time president ol the Society ol 
Medical Officers of Health. 

A member of tho committee appointed in 
1860 by the British Association to inquire 
into the treatment and utilisation of sewage, 
Corfield worked aa reporter to the conimittco 
until 1876, and be became an ardent 
advocate of land lUtiation and sewage 
farms. He delivered at tlie Royal Bociety 
of Arts in 1879 the Ganlor lecture.s on 
‘ Dwelling hou.soa, their sanitary construc- 
tion and ai'iangements ’ ; in 1893 the 
Harveian lecture before tho Elarveian 
Society of London, on ‘ Disease and defec- 
tive house sanitation,’ and in 1902 tho 
Mih’oy lectures at tho Royal College, of 
Physicians of London, ‘ On tho adiology r)l 
typhoid fever and its prevention ’ (1902). 

Corfield shares rvith Rogers Idcld tho 
honour of being a pioneer in house .sanita- 
tion and of being tho fitst to emincialo tho 
true principles of a healthy borne. Public 
attention was called to tho topic in 1871 by 
the attack of ciiterio contracted by tho 
Prineo of Wales (afterwards ICing Edward 
VII) at Londesborougli Lodge, Scarborough. 
Corfield was called upon to make a careful 
inspection of Lord Londesborough’s house. 
In a letter to ‘ Tho Times ’ on 22 Jan. 1872 
ho pointed out that tho disease had not 
been convoyed by sower air as had been 
suggested. Por the nc.vt thirty years 
Corfield enjoyed a large consulting practice 
throughout England in oonncctioii with the 
sanitation of pubUo and private buildings. 
In 1899 he was the first holder of tho 
newly established office of consulting 
sanitary adviser to the office of works. 

Corfield acted conjointly with Dr. John 
Notlen Radcliife [q, v.] as secretary of 
the Epidemiological Society (18T0-2), and 
was president (1902-3). President of tho 
public health section of tho British Medical 
Association held at Bristol in 1894, and 
of a section of the sanitary congress oi 
the Sanitary Institute held at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in 1896, Corfield originated 
tho successful Lrtornalional Congress of 
Hygiene held in London in 1891. He 
represented the office of works at the 
International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, of which he was honorary 
president, at Paris in 1900 ; and presided 
at the conference held by the Sanitary 
Institute at Paris in August 1900 under 
the auspices of the Soci^td Eraneaise 
d’Hygitae. 

Corfield died at Marstrand in Sweden, 


on a visit for his health, on 20 Aug. 1903. 
He married in 1876 Emily Madolina, 
youngest daughter of John Pike, P.S.A., 
and loft a family of six ohildrou, two of 
whom are carrying on his work, one, Dr. 
VPalter Eranois Corfield, as medical officer 
of health for Colohoslcr, the oLhor, Eredorick 
John Ai’tlmr Corfield, as a .sanitary adviser. 

Corfield belongs to the second generation 
of sanitary reformers in England, Entering 
professional lito after a first-rate general 
education, he took up tho .subject of public 
health where it had been left by Chadwick, 
Simon, Buchanan, Nett e,n Radoiilfe, Tliorne- 
Thoriie and otliora, and carried it forward 
until it became a highly specialised science. 

Corfield, who had wide interests outside 
hi.s profession, was a oolloclor of rare hooka 
and a connoisseur in binding. His library 
was esjiecially rich in works on fishing, for 
ho was an ardent angler, lie was also a 
lover of prints, and made a lino collootion 
of Bewick’s woodcuts. Eor more than 
twenty years lie was ohaimian of the 
committee of the Sunday Society, which 
has for its object tho opening of museums, 
picture galleries, and public libraries on 
Sunday. 

Corfiold’s chief works are: 1. ‘A Digest 
of Eaets relating to tho T'reatmRut and 
UtiUsation of Sewage,’ 1870 ; 3rd edit, 
1887. 2. ‘ Water and Water Supply,’ 
Part 1 ; and ‘ Sewerage and Sewerage 
Utilisation,’ Part 2, Now York, 1876, 

3. ‘ Dwelling Houses : their Sanitary 
Constniclion and Arrangements,’ 1880 ; 
4th edit. 1898 ; translated into Erenoh 
from 2nd edit, by P. Jardot, Paris, 1889. 

4. ‘ Laws of Health,’ 1880 ; 9th edit. 1896. 

5. ‘ Disease and Dofoctivo House Sanitation,’ 
1890 ; translated into Eronoh, Italian and 
Hungarian. 6. ‘ Public Health Laboratory 
Work,’ 1884 (jointly with W. W. Chejme 
and 0. E. Gassal), 

[Lancet, 1903, ii. 778 (with portrait) ; Bril. 
Med. Journal, 1003, ii. 027 (with portrait) ; 
Journal of tho Sanitary Institute, 1003, 
vol, xxiv, part iii. p. 030 (with portrait); 
the Mcdioo-Chitui'gioal Trans., 1904, Isxxvii. 
p, cxxxi ; Trana. Epidoiniologioal Society of 
London, Now Series, xxii. 160 ; information 
from Mr. E. J. A. Corfield.] D’A. P. 

CORNISH;, CHARLES JOHN (1868- 
1900), naturalist, born on 28 Sept. 1868 
at Salcombs House, near Sidmouth, 
the residence of his grandfather, Charles 
John Cornish, J.P., D.L., was eldest son of 
Charles John Cornish, then curate of Sid- 
bury, Devonshire, by his first wife, Anne 
Charlotte Woslorn (cl 1887). He WM 
brought up at Debenham, Suffolk, where his 
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father heoamo vicar in 1859. In 1872 he 
entered Gharterhouao as a gownhoy, and 
left in 1876. After engaging iu private 
tuition, lie entorod Hertford Oollege, Oxford, 
as a oomraonor in 1881, was elected Brunsoll 
exhibitioner in 1882 and Luaby scholar in 
1883. In the samo year he obtained hi.s 
‘ blue ’ in association football, a second 
class in olas.sicaI Moderations in 1883, and a 
second cla.sH in htcroa Immanioros in 1885. 
lie was thou appointed assistant classical 
master at St. Paul’s School, and held the 
post until Ms death. Ho was the founder 
in 1896 of the school field club. Soon after 
•coming to London he wrote occasional 
articles on natural history and country 
life, and in 1800 became a regular con- 
tributor to the ‘ Spectator,’ and, later, 
to ‘ Country Life.’ Many of his artiolea 
re-appeared in book form. Cornish’s 
country tastes and love of shooting and 
fishing were fostered by hia father, in whose 
family they were traditional, Hia artistic 
and literaiy gifts ho inherited from his 
mother. Plis powens of observation were 
unusually keen and rapid, Ms memory 
romarkahly good, and he had powers of 
vivid expression. Ills literary energy, which 
continued through twenty years, stimulated 
pniblio interest in natural lustory and 
country life, and helped to give these 
subjects an assured place iu English 
journalism. Ho died at Wortliing on 

30 Jan. 1900, from an illness originating in 
an accident hiourred many years before 
when shooting. After cremation his ashes 
wore interred at Saloorabo Hegis, near 
Sidmoulh, and a mural tablet to his 
memory was placed in the parish ohurch. 
He married in 1893 Edith, oldest daughter 
of Sir John I, Thornycroft, O.E., P.R.S., by 
whom he had one daughter. 

Cornish was author of the following 
books; 1. ‘ The New Forest,’ 1894. 2. ‘The 
Mo of Wight,’ ] 896. .3. ‘ Life at the Zoo,’ 
1896 (the work which made Mm generally 
known). 4. ‘ Wild England of To-day, and 
the Wild Life in it,’ 1896. 6. ‘ Animals at 
Work and Play,’ 1890. 6. ‘ Nights with an 
Old, Gunner,’ 1897. 7. ‘Animals ofTo-day,’ 
1898. 8. ‘ The Naturalist on the Thames,’ 
1902. 9. ‘Sir William Homy Flower, a 
Personal Memoir,’ 1904. He co-operated 
with others in ‘Living Animals of the 
World ’ (2 vols. 1901-2). ‘ Animal Artisans 
and other Studies of Birds and Beasts,’ 
with a prefatory memoir by Ms widow, 
was published in 1907. 

[Memoir by his widow, 1907 ; The Times, 

31 Jan. and 6 Fob. 1906 ; personal Imowledge.] 

V. C. 
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CORNWELL, JAMES (1812-1902), 
writer of school books, born in East 
London on 4 August 1812, was one of nine 
chilch'on of James Cornwell, silk manufac- 
turer, and his who Mary Blake. Up to the 
ago of fifteen he was mainly self-taught. 
Ho then studied at the model school of the 
Borough Road Training Collego of the 
British and Foreign Scliool Society, and 
by Augast 1829 was a full-fledged student. 
In the early part of 1830 ho was sent 
as a teacher on supply to the society’s 
schools at Brighton and Chelmsford, and 
in October to Lindfield in Sussex. He 
rotm’ued to the collego in January 1833 for 
a short period of training. 

In April 1836 the society appointed him 
organiser of country schools, his duty being 
to ‘ organise new schools ’ and assist newly 
appointed masters in obtaining ‘ good 
diseipMno by moral moans.’ In October 
1839 he was appointed normal scliool 
teacher and inspector, and from 1835 
worked both in the training collego 
and as an inspector outside. In 1846, 
when the training clepnrtment of tlia insti- 
tution in the Borough Road beoamo 
recognised by tlio privv council as a grant- 
oarning normal college. Cornwell was 
axipointed by the British and Foreign 
School Society its head toaohor or principal. 
Under his care the institution greatly 
developed and took a high position among 
the normal eollegea of the country. His 
leotiires wore clear, pertinent, and aooiirate, 
and he showed much ability in practical 
teaching. In principles and methods of 
school management he anticipated many 
later results of educational science and 
experienco. 

In 1841 Cornwell began to publish 
school-books which in simplicity of stylo 
and practical usefulness wei-e far in ad- 
vance of the text-books of their day 
and deservedly enjoyed a universal 
vogue. He shares with J. T. Gcoasloy, (Sh) 
Joshua Girling Fitch fq. v. Suppl. II), and 
Henry Dunn the merit of having devised 
the modern school-book. Li collaboration 
with Dr. Allen ho issued ‘A New English 
Grammar ’ (1841, 12mo), ‘ An English 
School Grammar’ (ISmo), and ‘Grammar 
for Beginners ’ (1855, 12mo ; 90th edit. 
1904). His popular ‘School Geography,* 
first published in 1847, pas®_d through 
ninety editions, Memorial editions of the 
‘ Grammar fox Beginnera ’ and of the 
‘ Geography ’ were published in 1904. 

After hia resignation of the principalsliip 
at Borough Road in 1886, Cornwell devoted 
hia leisure to waiting new educational works 
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or revising former ones. Ho was fond of 
imisic and of llie study of nature. P’or 
sixteen years lie resided at a house he built 
for liim.solf, Loughborough Park Villa, 
Brixton, and then removed to Piirbrook, 
Crosoont Wood Eoad, Sydenham, wlioro ho 
died on 12 Doc. 1002. Ho was buried in 
Norwood eoinctory. 

Oormvoll received the degree of Ph.D. 
from a German iinivoraity in 1847, and in 
1860 ho booamo a lello^v of tho Royal 
Geographical Society. A portrait, painted 
by J. R. Diclrsoo, was presented by I ho 
artist to the Borough Road Training Col- 
lege in Nov. 1903, and is now at tho 
College, Islowortli (of. reproduction in tho 
i/dliaahonnl llecm'd, Tob. 1 904). 

Cornwell married on 19 Nov. 1840 Mary 
Ann Wilson of Bosthorpo, Nottinghamshire. 
There was one daughter of tho marriage. 

Other works not montionod above avo; 
1. ‘ The Young Composer, or Progressive 
Kxoroisos in Compo.sition,’ 1844, 12mo ; 
17th edit. 1805. 2. ‘ Coiuplole Guide to 

English Composition,’ founded on tho 
above ; 40th edit. 1904. 3. ‘ Geography for 
Beginners,’ 1858, 12mo ; 70th edit. 1904. In 
oouaboratioii with Sir Joshua Fitch ho pub- 
lished ‘The Soienoo of Arithmotic’ (1855, 
12mo j now edit. 1878) and ‘ Arifchmotio for 
Boginnors’ (1858, 12mo ; another edit. 1872). 

[The Times, 16 Doc. 1902 ; Eduoaliontil 
Record, xvi. ; private information.] E. L. 

OORRY, MONTAGU WILLIAM 
LOWTIY, irr-st Babon Rowq'on (1838-1903), 
politician and plrilantlrroprst, born in 
London on 8 Oct. 1838, was second son 
of the four chrldrerr — two sons and turn 
daughters — of Henry Tlronras Lorvi-y Corry 
[q. y,], a prominent member of tho corr- 
servativc party, by his wife Lady Harriot 
Ashley {d. 1 868), second daughter of Croploy 
Ashley Cooper, sixth earl of Shaftesbirry. 

Edrroated at Harrow and Trmity College, 
Cambridge, where ho graduated in 1800, 
Corry was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1803 and joitred the Oxford circuit. 
He made some progress in bi.s profession, but 
his personal charm and social accomplisli- 
ments rendered liim popular in society 
and social diversions occupied much of hia 
tune. Ho w«as an occasional contributor 
to (Sir) Algernon Borthwiok’s society journal 
called the ‘ Owl,’ and was especially well 
laiown in fashionable conservative circles. 
In 1 865, wliile a guest of tlie duke of Cleve- 
land at Rally Castle, he met for the first 
time Disraeli, who vras 4 impressed by 
Coay’a ingenuity and resouroe in saving 
the fortmios of what threatened to be a 
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didl party. When Disraeli became chan- 
cellor of the exchoquor in Juno 1860 
Corry wrote reminding tho statesman ot 
their meeting, and asking Ms help to some 
political post. Disraoli replied by inviting 
Corry to become Ms private socrotary. He 
served Disraeli in that capacity until tho 
statesman’s death. Disraeli suooocdod Lord 
Derby as prime ministor in February 1868. 
On hisehiel’a loliromoutfrom office in tho fol- 
lowing December, Corry refused other offers 
of employment and I'omainccl with him 
without salary. During Disraeli’s second 
administration, from 1874 to 1880, Corry 
played a prominent part in jmblio hto as 
the insopavablc companion of his chief, who 
became Lord Beaconatield in 1876. Corry 
attended him at tho Congress of Berlin 
in 1878, when ho acted as secretary of 
tho sjjecial erabasay and was made on 
hia return G.B. Although other private 
secretaries of Lord Beaconsfiold fully shared 
his responsibilities, Corry enjoyed a far 
closer intimacy with tho prime luiuiKtcr 
than they. Ho sought no political reputa- 
tion for hunselt. On his fall from power 
in 1880 Lord Boaconafield acknowledged 
Corry’s personal devotion by reoominond- 
iiig him for a peerage. On G May 1880 
ho was created Baron Rowton. Corry 
took his title from Rowton Oaatlo in 
Shrop-sliiro, tho property of his aunt, Lndy 
Chaiiotto Ashley, who had become pos- 
sessed of it oil tho death of lier husband, 
Henry Lyatcr, on 12 Dec. J803. Lady 
Charlotte, who was childless, liad already 
designated her nephew her heir, Loid 
Rowton sucoccdcd to tho estate on his 
aunt’s death on 11 Deo. 1889. Lord 
Boaconsfield gave a final proof of his oou- 
fidonce in his secretary, who was recalled 
from a holiday in Algiers to his death- 
bed in April 1881, by leaving by will 
to Corry’s unfettered disoreiion the solo 
responsibility for tho use, treatment, and 
publication of bis oorrespondonco and papers. 
Corry examined the iiapera, but in private 
ho always deprecated tho writing of a life 
of tho statesman. At any rate ho felt 
himself unequal to tho task. Although 
reports to the contrary were occasion- 
ally circulated, ho made no attempt to 
grapple with it. After Rowton’s death, 
when Ms rcsponsihilitios passed to Lord 
Boaconsfiold’a trustee, Lord Rothschild, 
the niateriol at Loi'd Rowton’s disposal was 
plaeod in the hands of Mr. W. F. Mony- 
ponny, and a biography of Lord Beacons- 
field was prepared (vol. i. 1910, vol, ii. 1912). 

Rowton after Lord Boaeonsfiold’s death 
remained a prominent figure in London 
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society and in conscrvativo political oirolos, 
altliough lio held no oflioial position. Queen 
Victoria, whoso acquaintance he made in 
Lord Bcaconsliold’s service, long conanltcd 
him confidentially on public affairs, and ho 
was her frocpient guest. 

liowton, who combined vivacity and 
exceptional sociability with tact, formod 
fricndfllnpa among nil classes. A serious 
philanthropic endeavour occupied much 
ol hi.s attention in his last yeans. In 
November 1889 he accepted the invitation 
of Sir Edward Cecil Guinness, afterward,? 
Lord Iveagh, to become a trustee of the 
Guinness Trust Eund of 250,000f. for the 
provision of artisans’ dwellings, 20O,O0OZ. 
to ho allotted to London and 60,000/. to 
Dublin. While examining aa a Guiimeus 
trustee the conditions of life in the poor 
diatricis of London, ftowton, itniiressed by 
the unhealthy and squalid character of tho 
common lodging-houses, resolved to pro- 
vide a new form of poor man’s hotel, where 
lodging, oalering, and tho advantages of a 
club should be ollorod at the lowc.st price. 
The fiohomo lay outside tho soopo of tho 
Guinness Trust, which .Bowton actively 
administered. After consultation 'with his 
cousin, Mr. Cecil Ashley, and Sir Richard 
Farrant, directors of tho Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company, who warned Rowton that tho 
hotel schemo could not prove a safe in- 
vestmont, he himself undertook to devote 
30,000/. of Ms own money to the ex- 
periment. A site was secured in Bond 
Street, Vauxliall, and building was begun, 
Lord Rowton made liimself responsible 
for every detail. The Vau.xhall house, 
accommodating 447 persons, was opened on 
31 Dee. 1892, and in the face of many difH- 
oultios and discouragements was organised 
on a satisfactory basis. Tho suooe,s3 of this 
first ‘ Rowton House ’ justified tho ex- 
tension of the enterprise, and in March 1894 
a company, Rowton Houses, Limited, was 
incorporated with a subscribed capital of 
76,000/,, of which 30,000/. in shares was allot- 
ted to Lord Rowton in return for the money 
ho had advanced. Lord Rowdon became 
chairman, with Sir Richard Farrant, Mr. 
Cecil Ashloy, and Mr, Walter Long, M.P,, as 
directors. Tho capital was subsequently 
raised to 460,000/. Rowton Houses were 
erected in Bang’s Cross (1896), Newing- 
ton Butts (1897), Hammersmith (1899), 
Whitechapel (1902), and Arlington Road, 
Camden Town (1906). Tho last con 
tainod 1087 beds. The total number in 
the six Rowton Houses exceeded 6000. 
The catering produced little profit, but the 
income derived from lodging accommodation 


provided a dividend. Rowton approached 
the problem without thought of gain, but 
tho realisation of a profit is a tribnto to 
hi.s sagacity and no disparagement of his 
benevolent inlention. Since his death 
the company’s prosperity has been un- 
interrupted and Rowton Ileuses have been 
imitated in tho great towns of Great 
Britain and in Europe and America. 

Rowton was made K.C.V.O. in 1897, and 
wa.s sworn of the privy council in 1900. He 
aullcred frequent attacks of illness, and died 
of pneumonia at liis residenoo in Berkeley 
Square, London, on 9 Nov. 1903. Ho was 
buried at Keiisal Green. Ho was un- 
married, and the peerage became extinct at 
his death. He loft liis properly to Lieut. - 
colonel Noel Corry, grenadier guards, son 
of Ilia elder brother, Armar Corry, at one 
time in tho foreign offioo, who died in 1893. 

Cartoon portraits by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in 1877 and in 1880 (with 
Lord Bcacoimfield). 

[Tho Times, Daily Telegraph, and Daily 
New.s, 10 Nov. 1003 ; Vanity Fair, 12 Nov. ; 
Reports of Rowton Houses, Ltd., 1896-1903 ; 
E. B. Dowsnup, Tho Housing Problem in 
England, 1007 ; R. H. Vetch, General Sit 
Andrew Clarke, 1906 ; private souroos.] 

R. L, 

CORY, JOHN (1828-1910), philaiithro- 
piat, coal-owner, and ship-owner, born on 
28 March 1828, at Bideford, Devonshire, 
■was eldast of five sons of Riohard Gory 
(1799-1882) by Sarah (d. 6 Oct. 1868), 
daughter of John Woollaeott, both of Bide- 
ford. Tho family traces dcBoent through 
Walter Cory (d. 1530) of Cory in West 
Patford, Devonshire, to Sir Waiter de Gory, 
who in the reign of King John marrierl the 
eventual co-heiress of the Jje-vingtons in 
Cumberland (Bukke’s Peerage, 1910, s.v. 
Cory). Alter trading for years with Cardilt 
in coasters, Riohord Ooi'y settled in the 
town about 1831, opening a ship-chandler’s 
store, to which ho soon added a ship- 
broking busuie3.s. About 1835 he began 
exporting coal, fi-rst as agent and later on 
his own account. In 1844 bis Wo eldest 
sons, John and Riohard (6. 1830), joined 
him in the bnsineas, thence caixiod on 
under the name of Riohard Cory & Sons, 
and from 1869, when the father retired, as 
Cory Brothers. Tho firm’s shipping and 
coal-oxpoiting busmes.? steadily increased, 
and the universal demand for South Wal® 
steam coal for navigation led John Cory 
to conceive tho idea of establishing foreign 
dep&ts in aU parts, one of the earliest being 
established at Port Said on tho opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869. At the time of 
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hiH drat h t,lic firm bad in all abovit eigbiy 
such depots on the sMjjping routes to Indio, 
Gliina, RonUi Africa, and South America. 
About 1868 tlie firm had acquired it® 
first colliery, that of Pentre, Blionddo, 
to which othora in tho same valley, and in 
the Ogmore and Neath valleys, were Irom 
time to time added. Large colliery interc.s La 
were also acquired elsewhere. In 1881! 
Cory became, associated with otbor Rhondda 
coal-owners in the promotion of tho Barry 
dock and railway, in which he afterwards 
held a largo interest, and became vicn-clinir- 
itian of its company. In 1888 Cory’s firm 
was converted into a limited comj)anv, but 
its entire control rcrauined in the hamls 
of members of tho family, his lliree sons 
becoming directors, and Cory him.soIf 
chairman of the board. 

When ill 1836 fccototalism was first 
advocated in Cardiff, Gory’s father ia 
reputed to have been the first, to sign tho 
pledge, and he soon became tho rooognisod 
leader of the movement in tho town, bis 
co-workors being nioknamod ‘ Coryites ’ 
(Jtsnkiits and Jami3S, Nonemformity in 
Canlifj, p. 212). Though a clmrohman. and 
for a time a churchwarden, ho was led by 
bia Ecal for total ahatinonce to aasooiate 
Inraself with one of tho minor mothodiat 
bodies [ibid. p. 192), wliilo his second son, 
Richard, became a baptist, and the eldest, 
John, a Wesleyan inothodist, all three 
being noted for their interest in teinpcranoo 
and evangelical work {ibid. pp. 110, IBO). 

John Cory was one of the carMest sup- 
porters of ‘General’ Booth, and besides 
many other generous contributions to tbo 
Salvation Army, he gave it Maendy Hall 
at Ton Pentre, with thirty acres of land, as 
a home of rest. Among the many other 
institutions to wliioh ho gave liberally 
were tho Band of Hope Union and Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes. In many seaports 
he established soldiers’ and sailors’ rests 
[e.g. at Cardiff, Barry, lElford Haven), 
one of tho best known, built for the British 
and Poreign Sailors’ Society (of whioh ho 
was presiclcnt), being the John Cory Hall 
in Poplar. In Cardiff ho gave tho police 
iustituto at a cost of 30002. (besides contri- 
buting annually to its maintenance), the 
original Y.M.G.A. building, 66002. to the 
University College, and gifts to Aberdaro 
Hall (women students’ hostel), 20002, to the 
Seamen’s Hospital, and large sums to the 
infirmary. Bor many years before his 
death his benefactions amounted to nearly 
60,0002. a year. Ho was a member of tho 
Cardiff school board for iwenty-threo years, 
and gave annually a large number of prizes 


for proficiency in Bible knowlodgo. In 
polilics ho was a liboral. 

After living tor some years at Vaondro 
Hall, near Cardiff, he acqTiired the manor 
of Dyffryn, St, Nichnlaa, near Cowbridee, 
and in 1907 began laying out part of Bie 
e.statc, near Potorston, as a garden village 
under tho name of Glyn-Cory. flo Ei,lao 
converted tho inn at St. Nicholas into a 
temperance house, with reading-rooms 
and mission hall. Ho died nt Uyffryn on 
27 .Tan. 1910, and was buried lit St, 
Nicholas, a memorial service, presided 
over by the bishop of Llandafl, being 
simultaneously lusid at Park Hall, Cardiff, 
By his will ho loft (including his reversion- 
ary bequests) about a quarter of a million 
sterling for charitablo purposes, of whioh 
20,0002, was given to tho Kalvaiion Arm}’’, 
one lialf of it to be applied to its foreign 
work, tho other half to its homo tuid rosouf) 
work. Ho also gave 50002. each to the 
CairlilT Infirmary, tho Bible Society, Spozzta 
Mis.sion, and Mullor’.s Oipliannge. ' 

In Jmie 1900 a Hlatuo in bronze of Gory, 
by (Sir) IV. Gosoombe Jolin, was placed 
iri Catliayg Park, Cardiff. 

On 19 Sept. 1854, at St. Paurs Church, 
New])()rfc, lio marriocl Anna Maria, clanghfcer 
of ilolm Boynon, oolliery propriotoi, of 
Ne’wjrorii, Monmnuth.shire. She died in 
August 1909, leaving by him one daughter 
and lUroo .sons, of wdiom the scoond, Clifford 
John Cory, of Llautarnam Abboy, Mon- 
mouthshiro, has been liboral M.P. for tho 
St. Ives division of Corn\vall ainoo 1906, 
and was made a baronet in 1907. 

[South Wales Daily Nows, 2S Jan. 1910 ; 
The 'J'imcs, 28 and 31 Ja.n., 2 and 4 Bob., 2-1 
and 2,5 MarcJi, and 4 April 1910; for his work 
for sailors soc the Cliart and Compass (tlio 
offioiul organ of the Brit, anil Bor. Sailor.?’ 
Society), especially the issuos foi' Aug. 1906. 
p. 234, and for March and May 1010, pp. 89 
and 84.] ' D. Im. T, 

COUCH, SiE BIOT-IARD (1817-1905), 
judge, only snn of Richard Couch of 
Bermondeoy, was born on 17 May 
1817. After being educated privately, 
he entered ivs a student of tho Middle 
Temple on 10 Jan. 1838, and was called 
to the bar on 16 Jan. 1841. In 1844 he 
assisted in editing Blaokstone’a ‘ Com- 
montariea’ (2lst echt.). Bor some years ho 
practised on what was then tho NorfoUr 
circuit, and ho ’Z'as recorder of Bedford 
from 1858 to 1862. In the last year he 
became a puisne judge of tJio Ifiglx court of 
Bombay upon, its re-establishment under 
the charter of 1862, Upon tho retirement 
of Sic Matthew Sausse in 1866 he succeeded 
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to the ohie[ justiceship of the court, and 
was Inoighted. In 1870 he succeeded Sir 
Barae.s Peacock [q. v.] as chief justice of 
the high court of CalciitU. In iSIio Conch 
was appointed president of (.he commission 
of uiquii'}' into the ohargo brought against 
the Gaekwar of Baroda of conspiring to 
poison Colonel (altcrwards vSir) Pobort 
Phayre [q. v. Suppl. I]. The Gaekwar was 
delcnded by Serjeant Ballantine [q. v. 
Suppl. T]. Couch and the other Englisli 
commissioners found the Gaekwar guiliy 
of instigating the crime, hut tiie native 
oommissioneia gave in effect a verdict of 
‘ i:ot proven.’ Iir the same year Couch 
resigned the chief justiceship. Returning 
to England, ho was made a member of the 
privy council, and in January 1881 he was 
appointed to the judicial committee as one 
of the two members enjoying judicial 
experience in India or the colonics (Act 
3 & 4 Will. IV c. 41). Tir that capacity 
Conch cUd valuable work for twenty years. 
He waa not a brilliant judge, but his judge- 
ments were iiivaiiably clear and hi.s grasp 
of principles enabled liim to deal efficiently 
even with ajipeals from South Africa and 
other parts of the empire whore the pre- 
vailing syslom of law is not English. He 
was elected a bonolier of Ids imi in March 
1881. Ho died at hla residence, 25 Linden 
Gai'dena, London, W., on 29 Nov. 1006, and 
was buried at Paddington cemetery. 

Couch married on 1 Feb. 1845 Aimo (d. 
1898), eldest daughter of Richard Thomas 
Book of Comb.s, Suffolk, and had one son. 
Richard Edward, a, Iso a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, who predeceased him, 

[The Times, 30 Nov. 1005; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1809 ; Who’s Who, 
1904 ; Eostw, Men at the Bar ; Law Journal, 
2 Dec. 1906.] C. B. A, B. 

COUPEE, Sm GEORGE EBENEZER 
WILSON, second baronet (1824-1908), 
Anglo-Indian admu listralor, born at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, on 29 April 1824, was 
elde,st of six children of Sir George Couper, 
first baronet (1788-1801), then military 
secretary to Sir Jame,s Kempt [q._v,], the 
governor there, by liis wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Wilson [q. v.], judge 
of common pleas, The father waa subse- 
quently oomptrollor of the household and 
equerry to the duchess of Kent. The 
second son, Major-general George Kempt 
Coupcr (1827-1901), served in the Indian 
staff corps, and tho fifth son, Henry Edward, 
captain 70th regiment (1835-1876), saw 
service in the mutiny. 

After education at Sherborne and at 
Ooombe, Surroy, Couper entered, in 1839, 


tho Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Passing out rvith chstinofcion in 1842, he was 
gazetted to the 1.5th regiment as ensign. 
But receiving nomination to a ‘ writership ’ 
in India, he went to the East India College, 
Haileybury, early in 18-14, and joined the 
Bengal civil service at tho close of lS-t6. 
After being stationed at Dinajpur, Eastern 
Bengal, he was included in tho first com- 
mission sent to the Punjab upon it.s annexa- 
tion in 1849. When only tsventy-fivo he 
waa assistant commissioner at Jehiam, with 
the powers of a collector. 

Dalhousie, tho ‘ oldest and de.arest friend ’ 
of Conpor’s father, took a keen interest in 
him, and tho govonior-generars ‘ Private 
Letters’ to the elder Couper (1910) make 
frequent reference to the young man’s 
progress. In 1853 CoupBr’ -went to head- 
quarters as undor-3ecret.ary to the govern- 
ment of Indi.a, first in the home and 
finance, and then in the foreign depart- 
montH. On the annexation of Oudh in 
February 1866 he was appointed secretary 
at Lucknow to tho chief commissioner. 
Sir .lames Outram [q. v.], wdioso place 
was taken in March 1857 by Sir Henry 
Lawrence fq. v.'J. Through tlie mutiny ho 
was with Lawrence in all encounters with 
the rehohs up to and including the battle 
of Chinhut on 30 June, when his horse 
was wounded. He was A.D.C. as well 
as chief secretary to LauTcnoe until Ills 
death at tho residency on 4 July, then to 
Sir John luglia [q. v.], and finally, after 
the relief, to Outram. During the siege 
of Lucknow Couper showed tireless energy, 
courage, and sagacity, which were liberally 
acknowledged in the do,spatchos of his 
chiefs (cf. Kaye’s History ; HuTCHilfSOir’s 
Narrative of Events in Oudh ; Dn. Geobge 
Smith’s Physician awl Friend). He was 
the author, save for the mentions of him.soIf, 
of Inglis’s oolehrated despatch of 29 Sept, 
1857, which he reprinted with selections 
from his own speeches on the mutiny, 
for private circulation, with characteristic 
omission of Inglis’s references to himself 
(1896). He also wrote the letterpress to 
Captain Meohara’s ‘ Illustrations of the 
Siege of Lucknow ’(1858). He received the 
medal with two cla.sp.s, and waa made 
C,B. (oivil division) in Jlav 1860. 

The governor-general, Canning, declined 
Outram’s emphatic recommendation of 
Couper as his successor in the chief oom- 
missionership of Oudh (6 Jan. 1858) on 
the grormd that Couper hftd been only 
twelve years in the service. After furlough 
home,'', ho went to Aliahabad, in 1869, a.s 
cMel^eoretory of the north-west provinces 
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governmonfc. Sir Evelyn Wood, then a 
young offlocr, who visited Allahabad at the 
time, regarded liim as the cleverest man in 
India [From Alidshipman io Field-Marshal). 
ITe succeeded to the baronetcy in February 
1861, and wont back to Oudh as judicial 
oommissioner in 1SG3. From April 1871 
ho acted as chief commissioner of the 
province, and was confirmed in the appoint- 
ment in Dccomhor 1873. In that ofliro 
ho carefully revised the land a3.scssmenl3, 
which had been huri'iedly settled, and 
created a separata establishment to ad- 
ininisler encumbered tahiqdari o.states. 

On the retircniont of 8ir John Klrachoy 
[q. V. Suppl. II] in July 1870, C'oupor 
was made acting iieutenant-govornor of the 
north-western provinces, wlxile retaining hia 
control of Oudh. The long-pending rctorm 
of partial amalgamation of Oudh with the 
larger province under a single head was 
thereby aocomplishcd. On 17 Jan. 1877 
Couper became the first. ‘ lieutenant- 
governor of the north-western province and 
ohiof oonnniasionor of Oudh.’ The change 
was unwelcome to the taluqdars ; but 
Ooupor's tact rendered the now union 
thoroughly 6uooes.3M. 

C'oupor handled a widespread faniino in 
1877-8 with strict business-like cffloicnoy. 
By careful conservation of provincial re- 
sources, wiiioh was occasionally censured 
as parsimony, ho was able to initiate tv 
policy of canal and light railway construc- 
tion, and to leave aocumulatod balances 
of about a million sterling for its de- 
velopment hy his successor, Sir Alfred 
Comjm Lyall [q. v. Suppl. IT], Owing 
to the decision of the government of 
India not to allow the railways to be 
‘ provincial ’ nndcrtaldngs, the united pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, as they have 
been named sinoo 1901, did not reap full 
financial benefit from Oouper’s economy. 
But his programme of coiistruotioii was 
closely followed. Material progress was 
the keynote of bis policy ; he developed 
the agricultural department, so that it 
became a model for other provinces ; and 
ho heartily encouraged Indian industrial 
enterprises, such as ihe ‘ Couper ’ paper 
mills at Lucknow. Ha was created K.C.S.I. 
and a councillor of the empire in January 
1877, and O.I.E. a year later. On hia 
retirement in April 1882 he declined, with 
characteristic modesty, the proposal of the 
Husainabad Endowment Trustees, Luck- 
now, to erect a statue in his memory, and 
as an alternative they built a oloolt lower. 

After residing at Cheltenham for a few 
jieara Sir George settled at Oaniberley, 


where ho died on 5 March 1908, being 
buried in St. Miohaor.s ohurcliyard there. 

Couper married on 29 April 1852 Caroline 
Penelope, granddaughter ot Sir Henry 
Every, ninth baronet, of Eggington Hall, 
Burton-oii-Trent ; she died on 28 Nov. 
1910, and was buried besido her husband. 
By her Couper had a family of five sons 
and four daughters ; one ot the latter, 
who died young, was horn in the Lucknovr 
rasidonoy during the siege. The eldest son, 
Sir Ramsay George Henry, succeeded as 
third baronet. 

[Kayo, irifit. of Sopoy War and other 
mutiny litoral uioj mmulo of goroirior-gonoral 
on sorvicos of civil officer, s dining mutiny, 
2 July JS.79 ; Pioneer (Allali.abad), 17 April 
1882, 13 March 1908 ; The Times, 7 March 
1908 ; Burke’s I’oerage ; India Office List ; 
piivalo papeiM kindly lent liy Sir George 
I Coupor’s oldest dauglilor, Lady Benson, wlio 
is ])i'oparhig a brief biography ot her father.] 

F. H. B, 

COUSIN, Me 3. ANNE ROSS (1824,- 
1900), hynuv-wrilor, only child ol Bavid 
Roas Cundcll, M.B., an assistant surgeon 
of tlio 33rd rogiiiiont at Waterloo, was 
born in Hull on 27 April 1824, her family 
removing soon alter to Leith. Educated 
privately, she booame an export [liauist 
undor JoJin Muir Wood. In 1847 she 
married William Cousin, minister of Chelsea 
prosbytorian church, u’lio was Hubsequontly 
called to the Fi’oo ohuroh at Irvine, 
Ayrshire, ami tlicucc in 1850 to Mehoso, 
Ho retired to Edinburgli in 1878 and died 
thoro in 1883. Mrs. Cousin survived him for 
twenty-three years, dying in Edinburgh on 
C Boo. 1000. In 1010 a staincd-glasa window 
to her memory was placed in St. Aidan’a 
United Iikoo ohuroh, Molro.se. Slio had 
foiu’ sons and two daughters. A son, John 
W. CoH.sin, who died in Beoomber 1010, 
compiled ‘ A Blographioal Diolioiiary of 
English Literature,’ published in Bent’s 
‘ Everyman’s Library.’ 

Mrs. Cousin is best known by her hymn 
‘ Tht) sands oi time are sinking,’ written 
at Irvino in 1864. ‘ I wrote it,’ she said, 

‘ as T sat at work ono Saturday evening, 
and though I throw it off at that lime, it 
was the result of long familiarity with the 
writings of Samuel Rutherford, especially 
his Letters.’ Tho original was in nineteen 
stansias, and apiioared first in ‘ Tho Christian 
Treasury ’ in 1867, under tho heading 
‘Last Words of Samuel Rutherford.’ It 
did not become generally known until tho 
Rev. Dr. J. Hood Wilson, of tlio Barclay 
church, Edinburgh, introduoed a shortened 
veraion of five verses (only tho fourth and 
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fifth of which correspond -(vith the now 
popular version) into a hymn book, 
‘ Sorvioo of Praise,’ prepared for Ilia con- 
gregation in 1865. The refrain of tho 
hymn gave tho leading title to Mrs. Cousin’s 
‘ [mmanuor.s Laud and other Pieces ’ (1376 ; 
second edition, revised, 1896). Next in 
popularity among licr hymns are ‘ O Christ, 
what biu'dens bowed Thy head,’ which 
Mr. Sankoy eulogised as a ‘ Gospel hymn * 
tliat had been ‘ very much blessed,’ and 
‘ King Eternal ! King Immortal,’ wliioh has 
been frequently sot to music and sung at 
great choral festivals. 

[Information from her daughter, Mias Anne 
P. Cousin j Julian’s Piet, of Hymnology ; 
Life of Dr. J. Hood AYilaon ; Duncan Oamii- 
holl’s Hymns and Hymn Makers ; Musical 
Tiino-s, Jan. 1907, specially as to tho tune of 
‘ Tho sands of time.’] J. C. H. 

COWELL, EDWARD BYLE« (1826- 
1903), scholar and man of letters, born at 
Ipswich on 23 Jan. 1826, was eldest son (in 
a family of three sons and one daughter) 
of Oliaiies Coivell, who had inherited a suc- 
cessful business of mej'ohant and maltster, 
and as a cultured liberal was active in 
local affairs. His mother was Marianne, 
elder daughter of Nathaniel Byles Byles 
of the XTill House, Ipswich, also a successful 
moroliant of that town. Cowell developed 
early an appetite for study. Prom his eighth 
year ho attended the Ipswich grammar 
school, In 1841 he compiled a few numbers 
of ‘ Tho Ipswich Radical Magazine and 
Review,’ in wliioh he showed sympathy 
with his father’s politics, combined with 
a singularly wide reading in classical 
literature. To Oriental literature lie was 
first drawn by finding (1811) in tho public 
library of Ipswich a copy of Sir WUliain 
Jones’s works, including the ‘ Persian Gram- 
mar ’ and the translation of Kalidasa’s 
‘ Sakuntala.’ In the same year Macaulay’s 
essay on Warren Hastings made him 
aware of Wilson’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar,’ 
a copy of which he promptly acquired. 
Meanwhile he took his first steps in Per- 
sian, at first by himself, but soon with 
tho aid of a retired Bombay officer, Major 
Hockley, who probably also initiated 
him into Arabic. As early as 1842, wliile 
BtLU at school, he contributed to the 
‘Asiatic Journal’ a number of verse 
renderings from the Persian. 

On his father’s death in 1842 Cowell 
was taken from school to be trained for the 
management of the business. But during 
tho next eight years, while engaged in com- 
merce, he read in his spare hours with 
extraordinary zeal and variety. Of his 


scholarsliip and width of knowledge he 
soon gave jjroof in a series of contributions 
to tho ‘ Westminster Review,’ writing on 
Oriental and Spanish literature. At tho 
same time ho formed the acquaintance of 
many who shared his interests, among 
thorn the Arabic and I’erslan scholar, 
William Hook Morley [cp v. Suppl. I], and 
Duncan Porbos [q. v.], tho Persian Boholar, 
and lie also called upon Carlyle in London. 
In 1846 he sought an introduction to ‘ Iho 
great professor,’ Horace Hayman \Yilson 
[q. V.], and four years later ho read in tho 
East India library and obtained a loan 
of a Prakrit MS. ( Yararuoi’s ‘Prakrta- 
Prakasa ’), his edition of which was des- 
tined (1864) to establish his reputation 
as a Sanskrit scholar. Through John 
Charlo.sworth, rector of Plowton near 
Ipswich, whose daughter he married in 
1846, be came to know Edward PitzGerald 
[q. V.], the most interesting of bis many 
friends and oorrospondenls. Their corre- 
spondonco at first related chiefly to classical 
literature. 

In 1850, tho next brother being now of 
an age to carry on tho Ipsivioli business, 
Cowell matriculated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, going with his wife into lodgings. 

‘ I went there [to Oxford],’ he wrote later, 

‘ a solitary student, mainly self-taught ; 
and I learned there the method of study.’ 
During the six years of his university life 
he greatly widened Ms social civole, receiving 
viaita not only from FitzGerald, who now 
read Persian with Inm, but from Tennyson 
and Thackeray, to \vhom FitzGerald intro- 
duced him. He saw much of Jowett, 
MorfiU, MaxMiiller, and Theodor Aufrecht, 
and was greatly aided by the lectures and 
tuition of the Sanskrit professor, H. H, 
Wilson. In 1854 he took a first class in 
literec humnniores and an honorary fourth 
in mathematics. While missing the scUolar- 
sMp in Hebrew, he was awarded a special 
prize of books. The next two 3''sarB were 
spent in coaching, chiefly in Aristotle’s 
' Ethics.' He also catalogued Persian and 
other Oriental MSS. for the Bodleian 
Library. 

As an undergraduate he had made a 
reputation by his Oriental publications. 

A translation of Kalidasa’s ‘ Vikramor- 
vast,’ though finished earlier, was puhlishcd 
in 1861. His admiiuhle edition of Vararuci’s 
‘ Prakrta-Prakasa ’ followed in 1864. 
On taking Ms degree he wrote on the 
Persian poets for ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
besides contributing to ‘ Oxford Essays ’ 
(1855) an essay on ‘ Persian Literature.’ 

In June 1856 Cowell wa,s appointed 
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professor of English liiaLory in the rc-Formed 
Presidency College, Calcutta. His post 
involved him in arduous work. He soon 
inalitnted an M.A. course in the Calcutta 
Uiriver&ity, and extended the themc.s of 
hi.s lectures to polUioal economy and pliilo- 
sopliy. Til 1867 Oowoll became secretary 
of a Vornaculur Literature Society, founded 
irith the object of providing the natives 
with iran.slations of good Engli.sli lilovatnre. 
At the same time lie was more and nioro 
attracted to missionary worlc. lie held 
Tliblo reading.s in his honao on Nimdays, 
and latterly a niunber of convcrMion.s 
resulted, not uitliout some risk of ollciice 
to hi.s Hindu eonneotions. One of Ilia 
chief Calcutta friends wa.s William Kay 
[ij. v.J, principal ol Bishop’s College. Mean- 
while ho pursued Oriental studios un- 
tiringly. Persian continued to fascinate 
him. Of two copies which be procured of 
the MS. of Omar lihayyam belonging to 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, iie sent one 
to ii'iti'.Cur.ald. IT is own important article 
on Omar Khayy'am appeared in the ‘ Cal- 
outta Review ’ in March 1858. Having 
passed the govermnent oxamiiiatioits in 
Hindustani and Bengali, ho undcrinok in 
18.68 an adilitioual otlioe at Calcutta, that 
of prinoipal of the Sanskrit College, a 
foundation of Warren Hastings. Co\vell’.s 
prodecQsaor wa.s a native, flis relations 
with tho pundits of the college were soon 
intimate and all'eotionatc. By their aid 
he aaquived a profound familiarity with the 
soholastio Sanskrit Utcratui'6 in iTu'toric and 
philosophy, while lie stimuhitod the pundits’ 
seholarly activity, and often gratitlcd them 
with a prepared speech in Bengali and a 
>Sanskrit ‘ SJoka.’ Many native editions of 
works on rhetoric and poetry which were 
published in the ‘ Bibliotheca Indica,’ a 
series issued by the Asiatio Society of 
Bengal, of which ho hccame early in 1858 
a joint philological seorotary, oxpreSB 
their indebtedness to Cowell. Cowoll’.s 
own Sanskrit publications during this 
period also appeared chiefly in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Indica.’ With Dr. Roer he 
continued the edition of tho ‘ Black Yajur 
Veda ’ (1868-04, vols. i. and ii.), which 
liG afterwards carried on alone — it was 
ultimately finishod by its fifth editor in 
1899 1 and singly ho edited two tJpanigads, 
the ‘Kausitaki’ (1861) and the ‘Maitri’ 
(1863; translation added 1870). The most 
important of Ms works at this time was 
his edition and translation of the ‘ Kusum- 
aiiiali’ with the ooimnenlary of Haridasa 
(Oalpntta, 1864). Tho boob, which in 
respect of difficulty might be compared 


with the ‘Motaphysic.s ’ o£ Aristotle, 
Dupplies llio Hindu proof ol the oxialenoe 
oF God. Coivell read it with Mahesa 
Caudra, wlio.se name he aasocialod udth 
bis own on the tillc-pagc, and the 
edition was cledioaled to Max Miillcr. 11s 
made a clo.so .study of the ' iSiddhanta- 
Muktavali,’ a pliilosopliical work, uTiioh 
ho used as a college inatuial ,snd oxami- 
iiation loxt-book, and of the ‘ iSai'vadar- 
.s.vnasiiuigraha,’ of rvhicb lie tran.slatcd one 
chapter, relating to the C.arvaka sy.stem 
{Jovrnal of Ilia Asiatic, Soricii/ of Bengal, 
1802), Ho oontcmplated full trail, slations 
of both books. 

One of his last oflicial diitioa in India 
was to vi.siL the Tols (native quasi-colleges) 
at Nuddoa, ivluch wcie homo.s of pundit 
research and had last been inspected by 
Wilson in 1829. His report, published in 
the ‘ Ih-ooeerlingH of tho Asiatio Roeiety of 
Bengal’ for 1807, supplies interesting details 
concerning tho methods of this pundit 
university. 

By the spring of 1864 tho state of Cowell’s 
health demanded a fuiTougli. With his 
Oriental scholarship iiuinonsely strongth- 
eiicd ho revisited England, t-fis original 
intention of returning to India was not 
carried out. In tho .siiiiimer of 1805 he 
hccame examiner in Oriental subjects Lo the 
Civil Hcrvice Commission; in tho sauio year 
he refused a euratorship at tho Bodleian 
and in 1806 a similar position at the 
British Museum. Occupying himself in 
varied literary work, ho recommonood his 
general reading and bis ejiistol.ary and 
personal intercourao with IfitzOorald. 

In 1867 the LTnivensity of Cambridge 
bestowod on Cowoll tho newly founded 
profeesorahip of tjanskrit. Theodor 

Anfrccht was another candidal e, but 
Ooivell was warmly .supported by Max 
Muller and many eminent , scholars and 
friends. He was elected on a general 

vole of the univorsily by ninoty-Bix 

votes to t,hirtiy-.seven. Ho pul)li.shed his 
inaugural lecture on the Sanskrit language 
and literature in 1807. Tho remainder 

of his life was spent at Cambridge in 
oomploto content. In 1874 ho became 
fellow of Corpus Chri.sti OoUogo. He 
retained tho profes-sorship and tho 
fellowship until his death in 1 903, During 
those thirty-six years his time wa.s 
unstintingly given to his duties. Ho 
announced each term a formidable list of 
lectures, ge-norally delivered at his own 
house. In accordance with a life-long habit, 
his private literary work occupied him before 
breakfast. At first he lectured not only on 
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Sanskrit but also on comparative pliilology ; 
but ol tliat subject ho was soon relieved. 
As a philological lecturer ho became one of 
the founders of tho Cambridge Philological 
Society, with which he was oonncoteil aa 
auditor until the close of his life, and he 
contributed to tho early numbers of the 
‘ Journal of Philology ’ (1 8C8 seq.). In 1884 
a iecturcr waa appointed to take eliM-gc 
of the more elementary Sanskrit leaching. 
Nevertheless, tho pupils who read with 
Cowell were of all gratles of proficiency, 
ranging from undergraduates grappling 
ivith their first Sanskrit play to eminent 
scholars (botli Englush and foreign) eager 
to elucidate the various Indian philoso- 
phies, tho Vedio hymns, tho ‘ Zendave.sta,’ 
or the Pali ‘ Jataka.’ Alone or rvith his 
pupils Cowell issued an imposing scries of 
iSanskrit texts and translations, ot which the 
most impoitant arc ‘Tho Sarva-Darsana- 
iSanigralia ’ (translated with A. E. Gough 
in Triibner’a ‘ Oriental ’ scries, 1882) ; 

‘ Divyavadana ’ (edited with li. A. Noil, 
Cambridge, 1886) ; ‘ The Buddha ICarita of 
Asvagliosha’ (‘Aneodota’Oxoiiionsia,’ Aryan 
sor, vii. 1893), with traiiRlation in ‘ Sacred 
Books of the East,’ slix. 189-1 ; ‘ The 
Jataka,’ tranalatod under Cowell’s editor- 
ship (0 vols., (Jambridge, 1895) ; ‘ Tho 
Harsiicarita of Bana ’ (translated with 
F. \V. Thomas, Oriental Translation Fund, 
U.S., ii. 1897). 

Oiitsido Sanskrit, Cowell still prosecuted 
other intoresta. Persian ho resumed as 
opjportunity ofl'ered, Spanish he always 
kept up, residing ‘ Don Quixote,’ at first with 
FitzGerald, and after liis death with other 
friends in Cambridge. His Hebrew notes 
were utilised by Dr. Kay in 1869 for the 
second edition of a translation of tho 
Psalter, and later he studied the ‘ Taimud.’ 
About 1877 he took up aroha3ology and 
aroliitoctnre, a new study which led him 
to render into English 'iKchael Angelo’s 
sonnets, two of which were published in 
tho ‘ Life.’ Welsh poetry and the science 
of botany had been, passing fancies of 
Cowell's youth. During 1870-80 they 
wore cultivated simultaneously in vacations 
spent in Wales, sometimes in company with 
the Cambridge professor of betany, 0. C. 
Babington. The Welsh studies, which 
were inspired by Barrow’s ‘ Wild Wales,’ 
culminated in a masterly paper on the 
poet Dafydd ap G'^vil 3 T,n, read before the 
Cymmrodorion Society in 1878, and pub- 
lishod in ‘ 5f Cymmrodor ’ (July 1878). 
GoweU’s MlS. translation of this poet’s work 
is in the University Library at Cambridge. 
Botany remained one of the chief delights 


of his hitor htc, and his soientiflo interests 
extended to geology. Ho collootcd a com- 
plete flora of Cambridgeslure, and gave 
expression to his bolanioal enthusiasm 
in some charming sonnets. 

In 1892 Cowell was ))revailod upon to 
accept tho pre.sidency of the Ai iaii 
sootiori of the Intcrn.'itional Congress of 
Orientalists hold in London, His inaugural 
address (comparing Rabbinical and Brah- 
inanical learning) and his charming 
Sanskrit ‘ ^loka ’ made a very favourable 
impression. In 1895 he was mado an 
honorary member ol the German Oriental 
Society. In 1898 ho was awarded the gold 
medal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, then 
bestowed for the first time. Among 
Cowell’s other distinctions were the hon. 
LL.D. of Edinburgh University in 1875 
and the hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1896. 
In 1902 he was ohoaon as one of tho original 
members of the Britisli Aoadera 3 '. 

Cowell’s last publication was a verso 
translation, revised after thirty years, of 
some episodes from an old Bengali poem 
‘ Caadi,’ which he had read at Calcutta 
and subsequently with Bengali students 
at Cambridge (Journal As. Son. Bengal, 
1903). Although he continued to lecture, 
ho had long been conacious of failing powei's 
when ho died at his residence, 10 Soroope 
Terraco, Cambridge, on 0 Fob. 1003. Ho 
was buried at Bramford beside his wife, 
who was foiu'teen years his senior and we- 
deceased him on 29 Sept. 1899, after fifty- 
five years of marriod life. There was no 
issue of the mssrnngo. His wife’s sister', 
Maria Louisa Oharle,s worth, is already 
noticed in this Dictionary. 

During his lifetime Cowell founded a 
scholarship in Sanskrit at the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta (1878), and endowed a 
prize for classics at Ms old school in Ipsiyich ; 
by his wM he devised to Corpus Clnisti 
College the sum of ISOOi. for a acholarahip 
in claaaio.s or mathematics, besides leaving 
hia library for distribution between that 
college, the University Library, the Fitz- 
william Muse^un, and Cirton College. 

CowoU’s portrait by C. E. Brock, presented 
to him by liis friends and pupils in 1896, 
is in tho haU of Corpu.s Christ! College. 
Another painting made by a native artist 
from a photograph is in the library of the 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta. 

Cowell was remarkable iot the versatility 
of his knowledge of language and literature 
and for tho breadth of his scholarly interests. 
Primarily a modest, patient, and seriotis 
savant, he was at the same time an 
accomplished man of letters, who excellod 
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as an essayist, a familial' correspondent, 
and could write charming and thoiiglitlul 
vcr&o. An umiaual tenacity and subtlety of 
intellect rippoaia in his inaatery of Sanskrit 
logic and mctapliyaics (Nyaya and Vedanta). 

In addition to the works cited and 
many other contributions to periodicals 
and septiraLo lectures, Cowell published: 
‘The Ch&rv4ka System of Pliilo.sophy ’ 
(‘ Joiirn. Asiat. Soo. Bengal,’ 1802); ‘The 
Rig-Veda SanhitA ’ (‘ Quarterly Rev.’ Jidy 
1870) ; Introduction to Boyd’s transla- 
tion of the ‘ Naganauda ’ (1872) ; ‘ A Short 
Introduction to the Ordinary Rralait of The 
Sanskrit Diamas’ (1875); ‘A Catalogue 
of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the possession 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ (with Prof. 
J. Bggeling, ‘ Journ. Roy- Asiat. Soc.’ 
1876) ; ‘ The Aphorisms of SAaddya, with 
the commentary of Swapneawara’ (‘ Biblio- 
theca Indioa’ 1878) ; ‘TheTattva-muktavali 
. . . edited and translated ’ (‘ Journ. Boy. 
Aaiat. Soc.’ 1882) ; ‘ The Gataka : Two 
Shoit Bengali Poems translated . . (11). 

1891). 

(Life and Lettora of Edward Byles Cowell, 
by George Cowell, 1904 (with engraved i)or- 
Irails and bibliography), in spite of numerous 
niis-spolUags, a valuable biogi'aphy ; Edward 
B'itzGorald’s Life and Letters ; The Pilot, 
art. by Sir Fredoriok Pollock, 3 1 Eob. 1903 ; 
memoirs in Athenoeum, 14 Peb. 1903, by 
Cecil Bendall, ropnntod in Journal Roy. 
Asiat. Soo. 1903, pp. 419-34; and in I’roc. 
Brit. Acad. 1903-4, by T. W. Rhys Davids.] 

F. W. T. 

OQ-WIE, WILLIAM GARDEN (1831- 
1902), bishop of Auckland, born in London 
on 8 Jan. 1831 was second son of Alexan- 
der Cowio of St. John’s Wood, London, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
Garden. Both parents came from Aber- 
deenshire. Admitted a pensioner of Trinity 
flail, Cambridge, on 20 May 1852, and 
elected aoholar in the followin ' October, he 
was second in the first class of the law tripos 
in 1864 and graduated B.A. in 1806, M.A. 
m 1808, atidD.D. in 1869. Ordained deacon 
in 1854 and priest in 1855, he served the 
curacies of St. Clement’s, Cambridge (1864), 
and Moulton, Suffolk (1866-7). Appointed 
in 1857 chaplain to tho forces in India, 
he was proseirt at the capture of Lucknow 
(receiving medal and clasp) and at the 
battles of Aliganj, Rooyah, and Bareli; 
he aocoropanied Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
column in tho Afghan campaign of 1863-4 
(medal and clasp), and in 1864 acted as 
domestio and examining chaplain to 6. E. L. 
Cotton [q, V.], bishop of Calcutta. In 1865 
he was chaplain in Kashmir, and warmly 


supported the work of the Oliuroh Mission- 
ary Society at Srinagar. fn 1867 ho re- 
turned home and became rector of Staflord. 
In 1808 bishop G. A. Selwyn [q. v.J, on liia 
translation from tho see of Now Zealand 
to that of Lichfield, was ompo-wered by 
tho diocesan synoil of Auckland to ohooae 
a successor for tho diocese of Auckland 
(tho title of New Zealand expiring). He 
nominated Cowic, who was, in 1809, con- 
secrated bishop of Auckland in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Covrie readily won tho ooufideiicc of 
the settlors, diligently visiting all parts of 
his dioccso. He fostered St. John’s college, 
Auckland, for ordination candidates, of 
which he was visitor and governor, and 
in 1880 was made a follow of tlie University 
of New Zealand, lie found many of tho 
Maoris alienated by tho war, but conciliated 
these, encouraged tho native ministiy, and 
established native church hoards in his 
northern archdeaconries. Ho came liomo 
for tho Lambeth Conference of 1888, and 
in a small book, ‘ Our Last Year in 
New Zealand ’ (1888). he explained the 
conditions of his dioccbo and his mode of 
life. In 1895 ho was made pilmato of 
New Zealand. He came homo again for 
tho Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
and tho Lambeth Conference of 1897, 
receiving in that year the D.D. degree at 
O-Hord. His strength failing, he resigned 
his see in 1002, and died shortly afterwards 
at Wellington, Noav Zealand, on 21 June. 

He married in 1860 Eliza Jane, oldest 
daughter of William Webber of Moulton, 
SuffoUi, and granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Preston, Bart., of Beeaton Hill, Norfolk. 
She died in New Zealand on 1 8 Aug, 1002. 

Cowie published, in addition to the work 
mentioned, ‘ Notes on the Temples of 
Cnahmir,’ and ‘ A Visit to NorfoUc Island.’ 

(The Times, 27 Juno 1902 ; Guaidian, 1 Oct. 
1902 ; B. Stock, History of tho Ohuvoh Mia- 
Bionary Society, 1899, ii. 676 ; Two Ilimdied 
Years of tho S.P.G., p. 142 ; Jacob, Colonial 
Church Histories : New Zealand, pp. 340-1 ; 
Lowndes, Bishops of the Day ; private 
information,] A. R. B. 

COWPER, FRANCIS THOMAS DE 
GREY, seventh Eabl Cowpeb (1834-1905), 
lord - lieutenant of Ireland, horn in 
Berkeley Square, London, on 11 Juno 
1834, was eldest son of George Augustus 
Frederiok, sixth Earl Cowper, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Kent, and of Anno Florence, 
elder daughter aird co-heiress of Thomas 
Philip, second Earl de Grey and fifth Baron 
Lucas. Lord Cowper’s mother succeeded 
her father as Baroness Lucas on his death 
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in 1869. Many of hia family attained 
distinction. His father’s mother was 
sister of William, second Vi.soount Mel- 
bounio, and married Viaooiint Palmer- 
ston as her second 1ms band. His uncle 
was William Francis Cowpor (aiterwards 
Cowper-Temple, Baron Moiint-'i’emplc) 
[q. V. Suppl. I). His younger brother, 
Henry Frederick (1836-1887), well Imown 
for hi.s humour and sagacity, was M.P. 
tor Hertfordshire (1866-86). Three of 
Ilia sisters married respectively Auberon 
Edward William Molyneux Herbert [q, v. 
Suppl. II] ; Julian Henry Charles Fane 
[q. V.] ; and Admiral Lord Walter Kerr. 

From a preparatory school at Bembridge, 
Viscount Fordwich (as Lord Cowper was 
thou called) was sent to Harrow in Sept. 
18-17. But the strenuous and somewhat 
inflexible life of a public school was not 
altogether suited to a boy who neither was 
very strong nor oared for games, and was, 
moreover, of a sensitive temperament ; 
and accordingly after one and a half years 
ho waa removed by his parents and placed 
in a private school kept by the rector of 
Sikoo just outside Wrest Park, wliioh 
belonged to Ids maternal grandfather. 
There he read to Ids heart’s content, and 
passed on to a happy university career 
at Christ Chiirch, Oxford, in 1851. Ho did 
not row or play criokot at Oxford, but' was 
addicted to riding and shooting, and such 
study as ‘ the House ‘ encouraged any 
young nobleman at that date to pursue. 
Early in 1866 he paid a visit to Eonie with 
Lord Mount Edgeumbe ; and, profiting , 
by the solid liistorioal reading which he 
managed to combine ivith social distrac- 
tions there, ha went in for honours on Ms 
return to the university, and obtained with 
ease a first cJa.ss in law and history in 
December 1865. 

Ho was destined lor a parliamentary 
career j but the death of Ms father in 1856 
deprived him of the chaiioc of entering the 
House of Commons, and diverted Ms atten- 
tion for a number of years to the less shoivy 
but useful routine of county work. In tMs 
he rendered admirable service, whether 
as oolonel of Ms vohmleor regiment (in 
wMoh movement he was, along vuth Lord 
Rlcho, afterwards Earl Wemyss, one of the 
original pioneers), as chairman of quarter 
sessions, or as lord-lieutenant of Bed- 
fordshire — duties which he varied with 
sport in England and Scotland and the 
making of many friends. His numerous 
possessions also gave him wide territorial 
interests ; for wMle he had inherited, from 
hk father the fine domain of Panshanger 


in Hertford.shh'e, and many titles, in 1869 
he succeeded, on the death of his grand- 
mother, Lady Palmerston, to the adjoining 
park and property of Brocket and a large 
estate in Nottinghamshire. At a later date, 
in 1 880, the death nl his own mother brought 
him the barony of Lucas, the Craven 
property in North Laueaaliire, a fine house 
in St. James’s Square, and the splendid 
‘ chateau ’ of Wrest in Bcdford.shire. In 
the comparative leisure of this part of Ms 
life he also developed the taste for reading 
wMch was Ms main recreation, and along 
with it a memory which came to be the 
admiration of hk contemporaries. In 
October 1870 he married Katrine Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of William Compton, fourth 
marquis of Northampton, and of Eliza, third 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. Sir George 
Elliot, and entered upon a period of domestic 
and social happiness. Few men possessed 
greater social gifts or practised them with 
more iiiiselfisli enjoyment. 

A liberal in iwlitics, he was made K.G. l)y 
Lord Palmerston (5 Aug. 1806). In 1871 
ho accepted on the recommendation of 
Gladstone the liousehokl office of captain 
of the geiitlemen-at-arms, coupled with 
the duty of answering for the board of 
trade in the House of Lords. These iii- 
congruoiiB and rather unsatisfying respon- 
sibilities he iulflUed till the end of the 
session in 1873. In May 1880, on Glad- 
stone’s return to power, a larger horizon 
opened when he accepted the prune 
imnisior’s offer of the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland, with William Edward Forster 
Lq. v.] as Ms ohiof secretary in the 
cabinet. Ah'eady the outlook in Ireland 
was clouded, and, when it was decided not 
to renew the Peace Preservation Act, wMoh 
expired on 1 June, it speedily became worse, 
Parnell utilising the Land League for an 
agitation that speedily look efleot in boy- 
cotting, ill political terrorism, and presently 
in agrarian crime. Lord Cowper, who 
viewed the situation throughout with an 
insight and courage that wore to be pain- 
fully justified by the results, was strongly in 
favour of an autumn session and a renewal 
of the Coercion Act, and Forster went 
over to England to press u]ion the cabinet 
the caUmg of parliament and the grant 
of extra powers. These appeals were 
refused by the government, and Lord 
Cowper, who felt more strongly on the 
matter than his cMef secretary, and hardly 
thought that the latter had done full 
justice to Ms ease, was only deterred from 
resigning by the gravity of the crisis and 
the persuasion of Ms political allies. At the 
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beginning of the next EcaBion (Feb. 1881) Iho 
iioocl tor Icgislnl ion co old no longer be evaded 
or denied, and in iMarcli the protection of 
property bill and the anna bill, after parlia- 
mentary Econea of great tnranll, became laAV. 
In s]Mte of the ‘ inca.aage ol peace ’ offered 
by Gladstone in his land bill of the 
aaiuo session, the, ensuing antnnm Bbowed 
no improvement in the condition of Ireland. 
Paruoll and several of hia colleagues were 
arrested .'uid imprisoned, and the Laud 
League was .suppressed (Ool.). In the 
coiu'Re of file winter (.bo rift between the 
lord-lieutenant, wlio had the nominal re- 
ajjonsil>ility without Ibo power of control, 
and his chict aocrotary ini perceptibly 
widened, although in tho finblic interest 
a sorufinloiia silence was observed ; and 
Lord Cowper, fooling that ho could no 
longer remain in office with antitifuotion 
to his eoiiBcionoe, iiisistod upon resignation, 
which on thi.s occasion was accepted by 
Gladstone (April 1882). Lord Spencer [q. v, 
Snppl. II’I was appointed to succeed hira, 
with a seat in the cabinet, the absence of 
which had been the chief stumbling-block 
to his predcoes.sor. Then came the Kil- 
mninham treaty and the rolonso of Panioll, 
to wliich Lord Cowper’s signature was 
appended under protest and when ho was 
really fiinclvs offido. To I’amolTa release 
Forster was not privy, and the event 
brought about his resignation. Lord Cow- 
per left Dublin on 4 May, and two dnyn 
later Lord Frederick Cavendish (q. v.], 
the now chief secretary, and Mr. Burke, 
the permanent under -Beoretary, wore 
murdered in Phmnix Bark (6 May 1882). 
The need lor a fitrong Coercion Act, 
wliioh had boon so often and inett’eotually 
pressed by the retiring viceroy, was uni- 
versally admitted ; and the draft hill 
prepared by him was accepted by the 
government and passed at once into law. 
Thus Lord Cowper had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing conceded to his 
succegacir the powers which had been 
persistently denied to himself. 

Beturning to England, ho roBumed tho 
happy domestic existence, tho local obli- 
gations, and the more tranquil public 
duties, for which two years of Irish 
tumult had giveu him if possible a greater 
zest. In his county ho devoted liimsolf 
to his functions as lord-lieutenant of Bed- 
fordshire, and later on became chairman 
of tho Hertfordshire county council. He 
was a frequent and facile contributor to 
the magazines : notably the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ in wldoh a numiier of his articles 
may ho found between 1883 and 1887, and 


to ‘Tho Times,’ which in 1886 and sub- 
sequent yoais printed many ol lus letters 
on |)ublio events. Ho spoke iji tho Houbo 
of Lords on a great variety of subjects, 
but perhajjs with less oa,sc and distinction 
than he wrote. Among his literary contri- 
butions was tho preface to the volume of 
Lord Melbourne’s Lottovs edited by Mr. 
L. G. Sanders ( 1889). In 1886 he joined the 
Naval Volunteer Assooiation, and spoke 
in the House of Lords and attended public 
meetings on tho necessity of ])rovkliug for 
the defence of our national harliours. 

But it was when Gladstone announced 
Inn conversion to homo i nlo and introduced 
tho first homo rule bill of 1888 that Lord 
Cowpor’s .strong convictions, fortified by an 
exceptional experience, brought him again 
into the fighting lino, and drew from him a 
series of letters and public speeches that 
lasted throughout tho controversy, until it 
faded away in tho defeat of tho second home 
rule bill in ISO‘3. He waw chosen by virtue 
of his character quite as much iisliis ])revious 
official pjosition to preside at the famous 
meeting at Her Majesty’s Thoatixj in tha 
Haymarkot, London, on 14 Aj)ril 1886, where 
ho was anjjpoi'tcd on (ho one side by Lord 
Salisbury, W. H. Smith, and Mr. D. Plun- 
ket, and on the other bj? Lord Hartington 
(afterwards duke ol Devonshire), George 
Joacliim (afterwards Lord) Goachon, and 
tho duke of Fite. In another respect his 
high character and personal charm enabled 
him to rendei’ conspicuous public service. 
In 1886 ho presided over the Manchester 
Ship Canal commission, in 1886 ha was 
asked by Lord Salisbury to undertake the 
chairmanship of the royal commission on 
tho working of tho Irish Land Acts of 1881 
and 1886, which, after six montlw’ hard 
work, reported in February 1887. He was 
also chairman in 1892 of the oomniisaion to 
create a teaching university for London. 

In such capacities ho continued to serve 
his country, although becoming, aa time 
went on, an irioroa’siug martju to gout, 
wliich caused him intervals of oxoruoiatirig 
pain. Amid the ordered gardonB and 
canals of Wrest, or in tho more inirely 
English aurroimdings of Panshanger, where 
the beauties of nature wore rivalled by tho 
masterpieces of art collected by his ancoB- 
tors, he dispensed a hoapitali(.y free from 
ostentation, and surveyed the world with 
kindly but critical eye. When he passed 
away at Panshanger on 19 July j 905 there 
lingered in the minds of liis contemporarieH 
a picture of a vanisliing type- — tho great 
English nobleman of high lineage and 
broad possessions, of chivalrous manners 
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and noble mien (for nature had given him 
singular beauty of oountonanoe), who 
played, ■without effort and with instinctive 
Inunilil y, an emiiienl part in tilings great 
and small, and moulded liiraself to the 
responsibilities of an ilhislrioua station 
and naino. lie he'i buried in Hertingford- 
bury churoliyard outside the gates of 
Panshangcr. A beautiful recumbent ofiigy 
has been erected in the church by his 
widow. There are portraics of an earlier 
period painted (kitcat size) by G. F. Watts, 
F.A., at Panshanger ; by Lord Leighton, 
P.E.A., at Wrest Park ; and by Ellis Roberts 
(three-quarters length) at Panshanger. 

Lord Cowper left no children, and his 
‘ numerous estates wore divided upon his 
death. Of his many titles the earldom of 
Cowper with the viscounty of Fordwich, 
the barony of Cowper, and the baronetcy 
became oitinot. lie had been declared 
on 16 Aug. 1871 to have inheiited as heir 
general to Thomas Butler, earl of Oaaory, 
■(vhese attainder of 1716 was reversed in 
July 1871, the English barony of Butler 
and the Scottish barony of Dingwall. 
The barony of Butlor went into abeyance 
between Lord Cowpor’s sisters .and their 
heirs. The barony of Lucas, which he 
derived from his mother, passed together 
with the Scottish barony of Dingwall to 
his nephew and hoir-goneral, Auboron 
Thomas Herbert, son of his second sister. 

fitaiisard’s) Dubates; Morlay’s Life of 
Glaclstano, 1003, vol. iii. ; Ilorbort Paul’s 
History of Modern England, 1006, vols. iv. 
and V. i personal rocollootiona ; The Times, 
20 July 1005 and passim.) 0. ow K. 

OOX, GEORGE (called Sin GEORGE) 
WILLIAM (1827-1902), historical writer, 
born at Benares on 10 Jan, 1827, was oldest 
son of the six children of Ciiptaiii Goorgo 
Hamilton Cox {d, 1841), of the East India 
Company’s service, and Eliza Kearlon, 
daughter of John Ilorue, planter, of St. 
Vincent in the West Indioa. A brother. 
Colonel Edmund Hom-y Oox of the royal 
marine artiUory, fired the flr’st shot against 
Sevastopol in the Crimean war. Sent to 
England in 1 836, Co.x attended a preparatory 
school at Bath and the grammar school, 
llminster. In August 1 842 he was admitted 
to Rugby under A. 0. Tait [q. v.]. In 1843 
Cox won the senior school scholarship at 
Rugby, and in 1843 he was elected scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Although he 
obtained only a second class in the final 
clasaioal school in 1848, his scholarship 
waa commended by the examiners. Ha 
both graduated B.A, and proceeded M.A in 
1869. The Oxford movement excited Oox’a 
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sympathy, and in 1850 he was ordained 
by Dr. Wilberforce, bis op of Oxford. 
After serving a curacy at Salcombe Regis, 
he resigned owing to iU - health, and 
in 1851 accepted the post of English 
chaplain at Gibraltar. But Cox’s high 
church views, which coloured his ‘ Life of 
Bonifaco ’ in 1853, met with the disapproval 
of his bisho)), Dr. Tomlinson, and he 
gladly ombracod the opportunity of accom- 
panying .John William Colenao [q. v.] on 
Ilia first vi.sit to South Africa as bi.shop of 
Natal (185.3-4). On his return to England 
he became curate of St. Paul’s, Exoter, 
in 1854 and for a year (1859-60) he was a 
master at Cheltenham. 

Meanwhile Cox’s religiou.s principles 
comjiletely changed, largely under the 
influence of historical study. An article 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (January 1858) 
on Milmaii’a ‘ Ili.story of Latin Christianity ’ 
illustrates the development of his views on 
broad church linos, He ardently supported 
Bi.shop Colonso in his stand for liberal 
criticism of the scriptures and in his struggle 
over his episcopal slatus in .South Africa. 
Ho defended Colonso in a long correspon- 
dence with F. D. Maurice [q, v.], and 
warmly supported the biohop diu’ing 
Ills sojourn in England (1863-6). Cox’s 
association wilh Coleuso gave him abnndant 
material for liis life of the bishop, wliioh 
he published in 1888. In the same year 
he issued a last vindication of Colenso, in 
‘ The Church of England and the Teaching 
of Bishop Colenao,' maintaining Oolonso’s 
loyalty to the church. 

Througliout his life Cox was largely 
occupied by literary or historical work of 
varied kinds. His earliest volumo, ‘ Poems 
Legendary and Historical ’ (1850), was 
written in collaboration -with lus friend 
E. A. Freeman [q. v. Suppl. I). From 
1861 to 1886 ho was literary adviser to 
Messrs. Longmans & Co,, and for many 
years he was engaged in writing liistorical 
works of popular character. These included 
‘The Great Persian War’ (1861), ‘Latin 
and Teutonic Christendom ’ (1870), ‘ The 
Crusade-s’ (1874), ‘The Greeks and the 
Persians’ (1876), ‘The Athenian Empire' 
(1876), ‘History of the Establishment of 
British Rule in India’ (1881), ‘Lives of 
Greek Statesmen ’ (2 vols. 1886), ‘ A 
Concise History of England ’ (1887). His 
most elaborate work was a well-written 
‘ History of Greece ’ (2 voE. 1874), which, 
largely based on Grote, has long since 
been snporseded. He showed to best 
advantage in the study of mythology, 
wherp he followed Max Miiller with 
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some indopendonce. His ‘ Tales from 
Greek Mythology’ (1861), ‘A Manual 
of Mythology ’ (1867), ‘ Tlio Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations’ (1870; now edit. 
1882), and ‘ An Introduction to tho Science 
of Comparative Mythology’ (1881), all en- 
joyed a wide vogue, although they pressed 
to extravagant limits tho solar and 
nebular theory of tho origin of myths. Ho 
was a frequent contributor to tho leading 
roviowH, and joint odilor with William 
Thomas Brando [q. v.] of tho ‘ Dictionary 
of Soionen, Litoraturo, and Art ’ (3 vols. 
1865-7 ; now edit. 1875). 

In 1S77 Cox olaimed to succeed to (he 
baronetcy of Cox of Dunmanway, which 
had been granted to Sir Richard Cox 
jq. V.] in 1706. He believed himself to 
be tho lieir male of Wilham tho eighth son 
of tho first baronet. On tho death in 1873 
of a distant oou.sin, Sir Pranoia Hawtrey 
Cox, the tweltth baronet, tho titie had been 
treated by the Ulster office of arms as 
oxlinoL. Novortlioloas it was then assumed 
by Cox’s uncle, Colonel (Sir) Edmund Cox, 
on whoso death in 1877 Cox adopted the 
titular prefix. His right to the dignity 
wa.s disallowed after Ida death by a 
oommittoo of the privy council on 9 Nov. 
1911, when Ids son and heir, Mr. Edmund 
Chaiiea Cox, petitioned for reoogidlioii as 
a baronet. Tho petition was opposed by 
ono who asseiied descent from the oldest 
son of tho liiat baronet. 

In 1880 Cox was appointed vicar 
of Bokosbourno by A. C. Tait, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and from 1881 to 
1897 he was rector of tho crown living of 
Sorayingham, Tortaldto. In 1880 ho was 
chosen bishop of Natal by the adherents 
of Colcnso, but was refused conseoratLon 
by Archbishop Bonson owing to his election 
being unaoooptablo to the higli church party 
(A. 0. Benson', Life of Edward White 
Benson, 1899, p. 600). On 18 May 1890 
ho Toceivod a civil list pension of 1201. 
Ho died at Ivy House, Walmer, on 9 Eeb. 
1902, His ashes were buried, after oromation 
at Long Cross, Chertsoy, Cox married 
in 1860 Emily Maria, daughter of 
Lieutenant-colonel W. Btirling {d. 1898) 
of the East India Company’s service. He 
had five sons and two daughters. His 
eldest surviving son, Edmund Charles 
Cos, at tho time district superinlondent 
of police at Poona, was tho unsuccessful 
claimant to the baronetcy. 

[The Times, 11 Peb. 1902; Sir Ikederiok 
Mauiioe, Life of E. X>. Maurice, 1884, ii. 449 ; 
Dean Stophens, Life of Edward A. Eroeman, 
1805, i. 84, 128; Men of the Time, 1899; 


Foafpi’a Bai'onriago, flliaos, 1882 ; Public Men 
at Homo and Abroad ; piivato inforniatiou 1 
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CEAIGr, ISA, pocficahnitcr. [SoeKxox 
Mrs. Isa (1831-1903).] 

CRAIG, WILLIAM JAMBS (1843-1006), 
editor of Siiake&peave, born on 6 Nov. 1843 
at Camus juxta Banii, known also as 
Maoosqnin, oo. Derry, was second sou of 
George Craig (1800-1888), who was then 
enrato of that place and from 1853 till lu.s 
retirement in 1880 was lector of Aghauloo 
in the same county. Craig’s mother was 
Mary Catherine Sandys (1803-1870), 
daughter ol Charles Brett ol BcKast and 
of Charlcville, co. Dowm. 

After attending Portora School, Emiis- » 
Idllen, Craig entered Trinity Colleo-o, 
Dublin, ns a peiiHioncr on 1 July 1861, 
and graduated B.A. in 1865 as junior 
moderator with silver modal in history 
and English litoraturo, proceeding M.A. 
in 1870. From Ids undergraduate days 
ho devoted liimaolE with enthusiasm to 
English etudy, and was a pedestrian of 
unusual onduranoe. After graduating, he 
acted as private tutor in history and 
litoratiu'o at Trinity, and in 1874 he 
migrated to London to engage in 
private coaching for the army and civil 
service. In 1870 lie was appointed pro- 
feasor of English language and literature 
at University College, Aberystwyth. A 
Shakespeare reading class, wliioh ho in- 
stituted there, did imioh to stimulate a 
Iniowlodge of the dramatist’s work, and 
ho infected his pupils, who inoludecl 
Thomas Edward Ellis (afterwards M.P. 
for Morioiiothshii'e) and Sir Samuel Evans 
(afterwards president of the probate and 
divorce division of tho high court), with 
.something of his own eager literary zoai. 

Ho resigned his profes.snvs}up in 1879 to 
resume eoaoliing in London. Save during 
1884, when he was tutor at Hatfield to 
Lord Hugh Cecil, yoimgoat son of tho 
marquis of Sali.sbttry, ho was continuously 
employed in private tuition in London till 
1898. 

Erom that year till his death Craig 
confined liis energies to philological and 
literary research, frequently reading at the 
British Museum. lie had aheady pub- 
lished in 1883, for the New Shakspero 
Society, a minute eollation of the first 
folio text of ‘ Oymbelino ’ with tho later 
folios. 'PJiero followed in 1894 a one- 
volume edition of Shakospoaro’s complete 
works with a brief glossary for tho 
Clarendon Press at Oxford. TMa edition, 
known as ‘ The Oxford iShakospeare,’ has 
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siniic been reprinted in many forms. WTiile 
alill engaged in i.eaohing he had been 
collecting materials for a comprehensive 
glossary of Sliakeapoare, and after his 
retirement he added to liis maiorial a 
vast mass of illustrative quotations from 
Elizabethan authors. But he left his 
colloctioiia in too incomplete a condition 
to allow of publication. Ho aucoeodcd, 
however, in completing, for Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., ‘ The Little Quarto 
Shakespeare ’ with introductions and foot- 
notes (40 vols. 1901-1004), and from. 1901 
ho acted as general editor in succession to 
his friend. Professor Edward Dowden, of 
the ‘ Arden Shakespeare,’ also in 40 vols., 
an edition fully annotated by various 
scholars. To the ‘ Arden Shakespeare ’ 
Craig contributed the volume on ‘ King 
Lear ’ (1001), an admirably thorough piece 
of work, and he was preparing the volume 
on ‘ Coriolanns ’ at his death. 

Craig, who was a popular member of 
the Savage Club, combined broad sym- 
pathies with his scholarly interests and 
his love of poetry. To the last ho was 
a sturdy walker, and although an un- 
mothodioal worker spared himself no 
pains in his editorial efforts. He died, 
unmarried, in a nursing home in London, 
after an operation, on 12 Deo. 1906, and 
was buried in Reigai.o churchyard. Several 
hundred volumes from his library wore 
presented by Ms sister, Mrs. Merrick Head, 
to the public library at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where they are kept together in a suitably 
insciihed bookcase. His portrait was 
painted in 1904 by Alfred Wolmark, 

[The TimoB, 18 Dec. 1906, bypresent writer; 
Spectator, 6 Jan. 1907, by S. L. Gwynn, 
M.P. ; Shakespeare Jahrbuoli (Weimar), 1907 ; 
private information and personal knowledge.] 

S. L. 

OBAIGIE, Mhs. pearl MARY 
TERESA (1867-1006), novelist and dra- 
matist, writing imder the pseudonym of 
John Ouveu Hobbes, born at Chelsea, 
near Boston, Massachusetts, on 3 Nov. 
1867, was eldest cMld in a family of three 
sons and two daughters of Mr. Jolin Morgan 
Richards, a merchant of New York. Hor 
mother was Laura Hortonse, fourth daughter 
of Soth Harris Arnold of Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. The father was summoned to 
London mtMn a week of the oMld’s birth 
(o conduct a manulaotnilng chemist’s 
business there. Mother and daughter joined 
Mm in I’ebruaiy 1868. London remained 
Pearl’s homo for life, though she was proud 
of her American origin and often revisited 
America. In London her parents resided 
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successively at Kenmngton, Bloomsbury 
and Bayawater. From 1872 she oMefly 
spent the summer with her parents in the 
Islo of IViglit, at Ventnor, whither she 
constantly retired for purpo.ses of work in 
later years. 

Pearl was educated at the Misses Godwin’s 
boarding school at Newbury, BorksMre 
(1S76-7), and subsequently at private day 
schools in London. A lively child, fond of 
story-telling and story- writing, she rend 
widely for herself. Her parents regularly 
attended the services .at the City Temple of 
the baptist preacher Joseph Parker [q. v. 
Suppl. II], and Pai'ker, who became a close 
family friend, first encouraged the girl to 
pursue literary composition. He accepted 
stoi’ies from her at the ago of mno for his 
newspaper ‘ The Fountain.’ During 1885 
sho studied music in Paris and Ijeoame 
an accomplished pianist. In November 
1886 sho visited America, and on her 
return in February 1887 she married in 
London, when little more than nineteen, 
Mr. Reginald Walpole Craigie. 

The unhappiness of her wedded life pro- 
foundly affected hor career and tempera- 
ment. A son, John Churohill Craigio, was 
bom to hor at Rook Cottage, Ventnor, on 
15 Aug. 1890, but in the following spring 
she loft hor husband for good. Emotional 
suffering worlring on a mind of a myatioal 
cast impelled her after duo leileotion to 
join the Roman catholic church. She 
was odiMtled in London on 5 July 1802, 
taking the additional Oliriatian names of 
‘ Maty Teresa.’ Sho was regular in the 
observances of her now faith, in wMch she 
found spiritual solace, although it failed to 
silence all spiritual questionings. In July 
1896 sho was grimtod on her petition a 
divorce from Mr. Craigie with the o.’toMsive 
custody of their oMld. The public trial 
occasioned her acute diatreaa. 

During her early married life Mrs. 
Craigie decided to adopt the literary pro- 
fession. For a weekly periodical, ‘ Life,’ 
she wrote the dramatic and art oritioism 
as well as a series of articles ‘ The Note- book 
of a Diner-out, by Diogenes Pessimus,’ 
wMch showed a cynical vein of humour. 
But as her domestic sorrows increased, 
she grew ambitions of accomplisMug more 
serious work and began a varied profiminary 
course of study. With a private tutor she 
worked at mathematics, and then on her 
separation from her husband she entered 
University College, London, oMefly devo- 
ting horself to Greek, Latin, and English 
literaturo. Her teachers were impressed 
by her prothiae and eager interest. 

S' p 2 
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Xu 1891 bIio publifiliod in Mr. Fialrer 
Unwin’s ' Pseudonym Library ’ hor first 
book, ‘ Some Emotions and a Moral.’ 
The ojjigraininalio stylo and lightly cynical 
fl<'ivoiircu.surcd a popular buccoks. in Eng- 
land alone 0000 copies wore sold witliin a 
year, and over 40,000 in hor litotimo. In 
this volume Mi’a. Craigic first adopted Iho 
jiaeudonym of John Oliver Hobbes, to which 
she aclliercd throughout hor c.woer. It was 
a combination of her fatlior and son’s uaino 
of John, of Groiuweirs Christian name, and of 
the homely suniaino of the great philo.sophor 
^vllose Bovci'o dialectic she admired. In May 
1892 there followed hor second book of like 
te.'rture, ‘ The iSiiiner’s Comedy,’ which 
was akotoliod, she wrote, ‘ under the strain 
of unspeakable grief and anxiety.’ Thonco- 
forth Mrs. Craigic wrote iiiocssautly. ‘ A 
Study in Temptations ’ (1893), ‘A Bundle 
of .Life’ (1894), and ‘The Gods, iSomo 
Mortals, and Ijord Wiokcuham ’ (1896), 
which ran serially through the ‘ Pall Mall 
Budget,’ tailod to win the popularity of 
her lirst volume, whiLt ‘ The Horb Moon : 
a Fantasia ’ (1806) was a comparative failure. 
Yet oulleotively these novels calablishcd 
her position as a brilliant observer and 
oi'itio of current social life. 

At her father’s house she gathered round 
hor a large literary and musical circle, and 
was a welcome llguro in faHluonablo London 
society. She freq non ted thealres and concert 
rooms and took an active part in philan- 
throjiic and literary movements, serving as 
president of the Society of Women Jonr- 
iialist.s in 1896-6. Despile weak health 
her energy seemed ino.xhaustiblo, but hor 
oocaMional withdrawal for religious medita- 
tion to tho Convent nf tho Assumption in 
Kensington Sfpiaro apparently provided hor 
with adequate resi. 

Friends enoouragod a wish to try her- 
fortune in ih’ama, and under the iiilluonoo 
of the inodorn Ekenoh theatre she assidu- 
ously sought the suffrages of English play- 
goers with varying results. Her ‘ Jounieys 
end in Lovers meeting,’ a ‘one- act proverb,’ 
was produced at Daly’s Theatre (Juno 
1895) with Miss Ellen Tony, Mr. Forbes 
Bobertson, and William Terriss in tho 
throe parts ; it was first printed in ‘ Talcs 
about Tomporamento ’ (1901). The theme 
of a comedy wliioh she next planned for 
Sir Henry Irving failed to attract tho 
actor, and she converted the draft into 
a novel, ‘ The School for Samis’ (1897), 
which provofl a more serious effort in 
psychology than sho had yet essayed. 
But her zeal for drama was undimiiiishcd. 
To hor gratification, ‘ The Ambassador,’ a 


comedy by her in four acts, rras produced 
by (Sir) George Alexander at St. Jamofi’a 
Theatre on 2 June 1898, and ran through 
tho soason. Witty dialogue atoned (or Ihe 
Blenderncss and some incohoronoe in tho plot 
and cliaractorisation. tn tho same year she 
tiniahod a more serious drainatio effort, 
‘Osborn and Ui'syno,’ a tragedy in verse’ 
which was first published in Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Review.’ In 1899 
(Sir) George Alexander produced ‘ A Repsut- 
anco,’ a vague dramatio study of chamoler 
which was based on an incident in the 
Caiiist wane, and was ill received. Another 
rebuff attended tho production of her oomody 
‘Tim Wisdom of tho Wise,’ which came out at 
St. James’s Theatre on 22 Nov. 1 900. Hor 
next effort, ‘ Tho Bishop’s Move,’ in wliicli 
Mm-ray Carson collaborated, was produced 
with popular aocoptauoo at the Garrick 
Theatre (1902), Mr. Arthur Bourcliior and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh assuming the chief 
roles. But tho success proved Hooting. A 
fanciful drama in four acts, ‘ The Flute of 
Pan,’ after suooosRful ])i'oduotion by Mjbs 
O lgaNothorsoloat the Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, on 21 April 1904, wag unfavourably 
received at tho first London performance at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre on 12 Nov. 1904, 
Tho play was riuiokly withdrawn and Mrs. 
Craigio converted it into a novel. 

Meaiiwliilo Mr.s. Craigio wa.s very busy 
in many other directions. She puranod her 
earlier path in fiction in ‘ The Serious Wooing’ 
(1901) and ‘Love and tho Soul Hunters’ 
(1902). In ‘Robert Orange,’ a novel which 
apijoarod in July 1902, she ing(3niously 
elaborated tho psychological study which aho 
began in ‘ Tho School for Sal nts.’ Tho hero, 
Robert Orange, was a deliberately idealised 
portrait of Disraeli, in whoso career and 
character she developed iwi iiitonso inter- 
est. Tho statesman also figured in the 
book under bis own name in Iris his- 
torical guise. ‘ Tho Vineyard,’ hor pen- 
ultimate novel, ran serially througli tho 
‘ Pall Mall Magazine ’ and was issued inde- 
pendently in 1904. v4ho was then at work 
on her final novel, ‘The Dream and Iho 
Business ’ (issued in August 1900), in which 
she contrasted the Roman catholic with the 
nonconformist temper of mind. 

Requesle for sketches or essays at the 
enme time wore growing. Travelling con- 
Blantly for pleasure, rest, or the local 
colour of hor novels and plays, she repeatedly 
described such exporienoea in the press. 
Among her most intimate friends was Miss 
Mary Imiter of Washhigbon, who mamed 
Lord Curzon in 1896. At the Dellii durbar 
in January 1903 she was tho gixest of Lord 
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and Lady Curzon, and aht' narrated the 
moidenta of the pageantry in letters to I he 
Loudon ‘ Daily Graphic ’ and ‘ fJolliev’s 
Weekly ’ of Now York, which weio col- 
lected as ‘ Lnperial India * in 1903. To 
the ‘ Academy,’ the ownership of which 
her father acquired in 1896, she con- 
tributed in a very dilferent stylo during 
1903 a aeries of thoughtlul essays, ‘ Letters 
from a Silent Study ’ (republished in 1904). 
Her critical power was seen to beat advantage 
in an admirable notice of George Eliot 
written in 1901 for the 10th edition of the 
‘ Enoycloptedia Britannica,’ and in a critical 
e.s.say on George Sand prepared for a series 
of English translations of French novels 
edited by Mi'. Edmund Gosae (1902). At 
the end of 1905 she undertook a lectuio 
tour in America, where her popidarity ran 
high, but she overtaxed her strength and 
abandoned lire tour in Feb. 1906. 

In England, where she lately found her 
oluef recreation in motor tours, sho mainly 
divided her time between her father’s 
]'esidenoes, 56 Lancaster Gate, London, and 
Steophill Castle, Ventnor. Sinoe 1900 she 
rented near Steephill Castle a small house, 
St. Lawrence Lodge, wlioro she wTote much. 
On Sunday 12 Aug. 1900 she left Ventnor 
for her London home. The ne.xt morn- 
ing sho was found dead in bed of cardiac 
failure. Her will dirooled that her body 
flliould be cremated ; but cremation was 
forbidden by the Roman church, and sho 
was buried in St. Mary’s cemetery, Kensal 
Green, after a requiem mass at the church 
of the Jesuit fathers in Farm Street. Her 
gross personalty was proved at 24,6027. 8«., 
but the net personalty only amounted to 
9767. 3s. lid. [The, Times, 26 Sept. 1906). 

Mrs. Craigie wrote that sho lived two 
lives in one. Her worldly delight in social 
pleasures and aotivities seemed to be 
combined ivith a mystical conviction of 
their hollowness and futility. In spile of 
marked business aptitudes and a capacity 
to make money, she spent more than she 
could alford, and failed to husband her 
resouroe.s. 'With her sincere devotion to 
the creed of her adoption, there went a 
deep despondency which colours much of her 
intimate correspondence and is in painful 
contrast ■with her vivacity in social inter- 
course. ller Sensitiveness to criticism and 
her eagerness to defend her work at all 
hazard,? against public censure are bard to 
reconcile with her claim to bo treated as an 
idealist. Snob inconsistencies were doubt- 
less due in part to imcertain health and the 
shock of her unhappy marriage, but mainly 
to inteliootual instability and impulsive 


emotion. Well acquainted uith Fronoh 
and llalion, and widely road in philosophy 
and theology as well as m fiolion and 
belles letlies, she was moro ambitious of tho 
reputation of a serious thinker than of a 
nitty noveUst. Her pliilosophic ideas are, 
however. Loo dim and elusive to be quite 
mtelligible; her paychologioal insight, 
although fitfully luminous, lacked a steady 
glow, while her plots i\'ere too oiten without 
adequate coherence. But her command of 
epigram — humorous, oaiistio, and cynical — 
gives her work high value, and her stylo, 
which owes much to her literary heroes, 
Newman, Disraeli, George Meredith, and 
George Eliot, is notable for its vivid 
picturesqueiiess. 

An oil painting by Miss L. Slaepoole m 
1885, which is reproduced in the ‘ Life ’ 
(1911), belongs to her family. A portrait 
plaque in bronze was placed by her friends 
in University College, Loudon, being 
unveiled by Lord Cuizon of Kcdlcston on 
2 July 1908. A replica was presented to 
Barnard College, New York. A John 
Oliver Hobbes scholarship for English 
litciaturo was founded at University 
College at the same time. After her death 
her house at Ventnor was purchased by her 
father and renamed ‘ Craigie Lodge.’ 

[The Life of John Oliver Hobbes, told in 
her oorrespondonoe, vHh biogr. sketch by lier 
father, John Morgan Riohiu’ds, and introd. by 
Bishop WcUdon (with portraits), 1911 j Tho 
Times, 14 Aug. IflOO ; William Arohor, lloal 
Conversations, 1904; personal knowledge. J 

8. L. 

OEANBROOK, first Eael oit. [Sec 
Gathobne-Habdy, Gathornb (1814r- 
1906).] 

CRAVEN, HAWES (1837-1910), scene- 
painter, whose full name was Henry Ilawcs 
Craven Green, was born at Kii-kgato, 
Leeds, on 3 July 1837. His father, James 
Green {d, 1881 ), at first a publican of Leeds 
and amateur pugilist, became knoum as a 
comedian and pantomimist. Hi.s mother, 
Elizabeth Craven, was an actress, who left 
the stage, and published .several volumes of 
pirose and verse. As a boy young Craven 
acted with Ids father on tour, but early 
evincing an artistic bent, attended the 
school of design at Marlborough House 
(1851-3), where he won numerous prizes. 
Apprenticed in 1863 to John Gray, scene, 
painter of the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 
he passed with him to the Olympio Theatre, 
and provided in his absence through ill- 
ness the scenery for Willric CoUins’s drama 
‘The lighthouse’ (23 July 1857). His 
work won the approval of Clarkson Stan- 
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field [q. v.J, who had painted the scenery, 
when the piece was originally produced by 
Charles Dickens and other amateurs. Sub- 
sequently Craven worked with William 
iloxby Beverley fq. v. Suppl. I] at Druiy 
Lane and Covent Garden. From 1862 (o 
1864 ho was principal soeue-pamler at the 
Theali'o Koyiil, Dublin, where, aoooiding to 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, an eye-witness, his 
work possessed all ‘ the breadth and oflect of 
rich wator-Golour drawings somewhat of the 
Front school.’ In the summer vacation of 
1863 and again in 1864 he worked for 
Feehter at the Lyceum on some elaborate 
set BoenG.9, after the new mode of mounting 
plays which Feehter inaugurated. 

From Dublin Craven passed successively 
to the Olympic {under Horace Wigan), 
where ho distinguished liimself by his 
scenery for ‘ The Frozen Deep ’ (October 
1804), and to the Adolphi (under Benjamin 
Webster). Ho soonincreased his reputation 
liy his work for ‘ Play ’ and ‘ School,’ both 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
(15 Fob. 1868, and Jan. 1860), and by 
‘ The Enchanted Isle ’ in the Covent Garden 
pantomime of ‘ Bobinson Crusoe’ (December 
1868). 

In 1871 Graven joined H, L. Bateman 
[q. v.j at the Lyceum, but his opportunities 
wore reslrictod, until Henry Irving became 
lessee and managerin 1878- Inexpensive as 
Irving’s opening production of ‘Hamlet’ 
(30 December 1878) was, Cravou’s scenery 
was notable for its oonstrudion and deft 
moohanioal arrangemont. In succeeding 
years Craven, harmoniously co-operating 
with Irving, carried scenic realism and stage 
illusion to the full limit of legitimato artistic 
expression, and he turned to advantage 
the newly introduced electric lighting, 
which compelled a readjustment of old 
methods of distemper painting. Among 
his early triumphs at the Lyceum was his 
grandiose interior of tho Temple of Artemis 
in ‘ The Cup ’ (3 Jan. 1881), from a design 
by Sir James Knowles. In ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ (8 March 1882) he gave the effect 
of the clear blue Italian, sky by using 
a new pigment of his own invention. 
For Ills scenes in Irving’s production of 
‘Faust’ (19 Deo. 1886) he visited Nru'cm- 
berg and the Ilarta mountains with admir- 
able results, Sound work followed for ‘ Mac- 
beth ’ (December 1888), ‘ King Henry VHT ’ 
(January 1892), ‘ King Lear ’ (10 Nov.), 
Tennyson’s ‘ Beoket ’ (February 1893), 
‘ King Arthur ’ under Bums- Jones’s direc- 
tion (Jamiary 1896), and finally for ‘ Corio- 
lanus ’ from the designs of Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema (16 April 1902), when 


Craven’s long aesouiation with Irving 
closed. 

Meanwhile London soene-paintors had 
ceased to bo salaried employes oi the 
theatre, and Craven worked on oontiaot for 
Irving, who employed other soonic artists 
along with him. But he rented the 
Lyceum aceuo-loft for his studio, and there 
lie painted for many managers in addi- 
tion. JAir the Savoy Theahc ho worked 
on the ‘Mikado’ (14 March 1885) and 
‘ Utopia, Limited ’ (7 Oct. 1893). For 
(Sir) Herbert Boerbolim Tree at Her 
Majesty’s he piovided soenc.s ior ‘ Kino 
John’ (29 Sept. 1899), ‘Twelfth Night’ 
(February 1901), and Mr. Stephen Piiillipa’a 
‘Ulysses’ (February 1902). Li Sojitember 
1902 he painted two scenes for the 
revival of ‘ As you Like It ’ at the 
rriiico’.s Theatre, Manolioster. His last 
work of note was done for Mr. Bouroliior’s 
revival of ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ 
at the Garrick (Ootober 1905). In the 
same year ho was elected xiresideiit of the 
Scenic Artists’ Association. 

Craven cbed at liis residence, Fairlight, 
246 Brooldoy Road, S.E., on 22 July 1910, 
and was buried at Brockloy. by his 
marriage in 1866 with Maria Elizabeth 
Watson Lees (1838-1891), a premihi'e 
danseuse, ho loft three sons and three 
daughters. Mr. Alfred E. Craven, the, 
second eldest surviving son, was for sixteen 
years ills father’s pupil-assistant and 
jiartner. 

Craven was probably tho gieafe.st scene- 
painter of his century. I’ho equal of 
Stanfield and Beverley in oraflsmanship 
and imagination, he excelled both in the 
capacity to adapt Ins knowledge to tho 
needs of fho stage. As soenio innovator 
ho ranks with Loiitherhonrg. Ho was tho 
first to demonstrate that tones thi'own npon 
the scene by pliant asmagorio liglits are 
subtler in atmospheric effect than tones 
wholly o.xpressed by paint on canvas. He 
painted his Lyceum .scenery with a view 
to the particular kind of light, it was to 
beai’. Ho excelled in landscape, and, in 
Ellen Terry’s words, ‘ could paint the 
flicker of golden sunsliine for tho stage 
better than anyone,’ 

[The Bancroft Metnoiis, 1909 ; Bcrey Fitz- 
gerald’s Sir Henry Irving, 1896 ; ' Alfred 
Darbyshire’s Tho Art of the Victorian 
Stage, 1907 ; Joseph Hatton’s The Lyceum 
Faust, 1886; Journal of the Society of Arts, 
1887, vol. xxxY. No. 1791 ; Bram Stoker’s 
Sir Henry Irving, 1907 ; Magazine of Art, 
j Jan, 1889 ; Scottish Art Beview, Feb. 1889 ; 
I Idler, March 1893 ; Architectural Beview, July 
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1001; Era, S Oot,. 1904; Manchester 
Cruaidian, 27 July 1910 ; Stage and Bubliii 
Evening Telognipli, 28 July 1910 ; piivato 
iiifoiination.] 

CfiAVEN, HENRY THORNTON > 
whose real name ivas Heney Thoenton", 
(1818-190.0), dramatist and actor, horn in 
Great Poland Street, London, on 26 Eeb. 
1818, was son of Robert Thornton, a school- 
master in llolhorn. Starting life as a puh- 
lislicr’a clerk in Paternoster Row, Henry 
subsequently acted as amanuensis to 
Buiwer Lytton, and began -writing for 
‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ Ambitious to be- 
Gomo a dramatist, he took to the stage, 
maldng lua first appearance at York in 
1840 and bis London debut soon after at 
Fanny Kelly’s theatre. Dean Street, Soho. 
In 1841 be -was anting on the Sunderland 
circuit, and in 1842 his first pla 5 ', ‘Bertram 
the Avenger,’ -was produced at North 
Shields. Graven produced his second play, 

‘ Miaorrimus,’ at Portsmouth late in 1843. 
In the spring of 1844 he joined the Keeleys 
at the Lyceum, and after both acting and 
writing for the stage of the smaller theatres 
he was in 1850 engaged at Drury Lane, 
where, on the occasion of Macready’s fare- 
well on 28 Eob. 1851, lie played Malcolm 
to the tragedian’s Maoboth. On 12 June 
foUowiiig hts operetta, ‘The Village Night- 
ingale ’ was produced at the Strand, with 
himself in one of the characters. Eliza 
(1827-1908), daughter of Sydney Nelson 
[q. v.J, the composer, took the leading female 
rolo. In November 1861 the two were 
engaged by Lloyd of Edinburgh for the 
Theatre Royal stock company, Craven os 
principal etege director. In that city 
they were married on 12 May 1852 and 
simultaneonaly transferred their services 
to the Adelphi. 

In October 1854 Mr. and Mrs. Craven 
landed at Sydney, where they fulfilled a 
successful engagement at the Victoria 
Theatre. In partnersMp -with the actor 
W. H. )Stephons, Craven then ImEt the 
little Lyooiun Theatre in the same city, 
which they opened in 1855. In April 
1857 Mr. and Mrs. Craven appeared at the 
Theatre Royal, Melbourne, in several of 
Craven’s own pioeea. No marked success 
either as dramatist or actor attended his 
reappeai'anoe in London. His fij’st notable 
Huooeas as a dramatist came when Robson 
pi'Oduced and played in Craven’s domestic 
drama, ‘ The Chimney Corner,’ at the 
Olympic on 21 Eeb. 1861. Eor Robson, 
Craven also designed the title-cbaraoter in 
‘ Milky White,’ whioli was first produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, on 20 June 


1864. Robson’s sudden death altered 
Craven’s plans (6 Aug. 1864), and ha himself 
sustained the title-role when the piece was 
brought out at the Strand on 28 Sept, 
following. ‘ Milky White ’ enjoyed a run 
and a revival at the Skand and ^vas subse- 
quently popular in the provinoea. In the 
dual role of actor and dramatist Ciaven 
scored again at the new Royalty on 17 Oefc. 
1866, when ‘Meg’s Diversion ’ was produced, 
with himself as Jasper, the play running 330 
nights. In 1873 be made his last pro-vincial 
tour. Hia last play, an historical drama, 

‘ Too True,’ was produced at the Duke’s 
on 22 Jan. 1876, and in this he made hia 
final appearance on the stage. 

Craven was a capable writer of rural 
domestic drama, but his incident was 
illogically theatrical, and like most actor- 
playwrights he relied on puns and oatch- 
pliraaea to raise a laugh. As an actor he 
imitated Robson. Many of bis numerous 
plays were published by Duncombe, Lacy, 
and Pi'enob. In 1876 be published a novel, 
‘The Old Tune.’ 

Craven died at bis residence, Thomton- 
ville, Clapham Park, on 13 April 1905, and 
his widow at Eastbourne on 20 March 1908. 
Both are buried in Norwood cemetery. 
Two of their four children survived them, 
a daughter and a son, Mr. Tom Sidney 
Craven (k 1864), di’amatist and actor. 

[Pasooc’s Dramatio List ; Dibelin’s Annals 
of the Edinburgh Stage ; W. Davenport 
Adams’s Diet, of the Drama ; Henry 
Morley’s Journal of a London Playgoer; 
Lawronoa’s Life of C. V. Brooke; Brit. 
Mus, Oat. ; lUichael Williams’s Some London 
Theata’os ; Dramatista of the Pie.sont Day, 
1871 ; Joseph Knight’s Theatrical Notes ; 
Daily Telegraph, 14 April 1995 j private 
information.] 

CRAWEURD, OSWALD JOHN ERE- 
DERICK (1834-1009), author, bom at 
Wilton Orescent, London, on 18 March 
1834, was son of John. Crawfutd [q. v.], diplo- 
matist, by ins -svife Horatia Ann (d. 1855), 
daughter of James Perry, editor of the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ and god-daughter of 
Lord Nelson. Educated at Eton, ha 
matrioulatod at Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1864, but left Hie university without 
a degree. Nominated on 12 Jam, aud 
appointed, after examination, on 23 Jan. 
1857, to a junior clerkship in the foreign 
office, he was sent in ^ril IS66 as acting 
consul to Oporto. Hn became consul 
there on 13 Jan. 1867, and filled the post 
efiSoiently for the next twenly-four years. 
On 1 Jan. 1890 he was made C.M.G. 
While at Oporto he spent hia leisure in 
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hport and lUorary work. Li addition to 
fievoial novels lie published three sym- 
pathetic but skotohy studies ol Portu- 
(fucso lilo, wliich are ot interest for their 
accounts of the Portuguese rustic and of 
couii try sports in Portugal ; ‘ Travels in 
Portugal,’ under the pseudonym John 
Latouche (1875; 3id edit. 187S), ‘Portugal 
Old and New ’ (1880 ; 2nd edit. 1882), and 
‘iloiiiid the Calendar in Portugal’ (1890). 
Crnwfurd’B last two years (1890-1) in 
Portugal wore ol oxceplioual difficulty. 
An ultimiitum from Lord Salisbury (Jan. 
1800), the result ol the occupalion by 
PortugiKsse troo])H o£ Prili.sh territory in 
East Airioa, led to an outburst ot anti- 
Bi'itislr feeling, nrorc violent in Oporto 
than in otlicr Portuguese town is. Crawlurd’s 
horiBo was stoned, but be carded otr his 
dirties till the trouble subsided, and then 
on 17 Juno 1891 resigned. Returning 
to England, lie devoted himself onlirely 
to lilMatriru. He elied at Montrorix on 
31 Jan. 1909. 

Orawiru'd married (1) Margaret {d. 1899), 
younger daughter of Richard Eord [rp v.], 
airtlior ol tiro ‘Handbook to Spain,’ by 
wlroiu he, had one son who died in inlancy ; 
(2) in 1902, Lita Browne, daughter 
of Hermann von Pleach Brunningen. His 
second wife survived him. 

Although literature was for Crawfurd 
merely a recreation, Ilia literary aolivity 
was mairy-fcidecl. A novoliat, an essayist, 
a poet, and an antliolngisl, ho was also a 
freepront contribulor under his own name 
and under paoudonyms to ‘The Times’ 
and leading reviews ; ho edited for some 
years the ‘ New Quart oriy Magazine’ (1873) 
and ‘Ohapman’s Magazine of Piclion’ 
(1895, &c.), and had some e.xperionce of 
publisliing, being an original director of 
‘Black and Wliito,’ loimded in 1891, 
and, through his friendship with Proderic 
Chapman [q. v. Suppl. I], a director and 
then managing director of Chapman 
& Hall, Limited — a post for which ho 
lacked qualification. Of lii,s novels ‘ Sylvia 
Arden ’ (1877) was the best known. In 
others like ‘ The Woild wo Live In ’ (1884), 
‘ In Green Pields ’ (190G), and ‘ The Mystery 
of Myrtle Cottage ’ (1908), Ire discussed 
political and social questions. His plays, 
' Two Masques ’ (1902) and ‘ The Sin of 
Prince Eladane ’ (1903), are marked by a 
Btudiert choice of diction and some capacity 
for verse, but lack diuraatio quality. 
Crawfurd also compiled ‘Law.? of Oppo- 
sition Bridge ’ (1906), 

[The Timeg, 2 Peb. 1909 ; Allienaaum, 
4 Fab. 1909; Alliboiie’s Did, of Eng. Lit., 
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1891 ; Foreign Office List, 1900; Black and 
White, 5 Fe)). 1909 ; Who’s Who, 1908 ; 
private iiiloimatioii J ,8. K, p, 

GR,EAGTT, WILLIAM (1828-1901), 
major-general and adininiatrator, born at 
Nowry, co. Down, on 1 Juno 1828, was 
second son ol the auvon children of General 
Sir Michael Crc.igli, K. H. (1787-1800), and 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Charles Osborne, 
judge of the King’s Bonch, Ireland, and 
niece of Sir Tliomris Ofalimno, eighth 
baronet, of Newtown Annur, eo. Tipperary, 
lie came of an old Roman oal hollo family, 
and his father, who ontorod the army at 
the age of fourteen, saw much service 
with the SOtli regiment, and was at lii.s 
death in 1800 colonel coraiiiandant of the 
73vd regiment; be was the first to become 
a proleetant. Elis eldest brollior. General 
Charles Croagh-Osborno, C.B, {d. 1892), 
after serviuc in India, was conunaiidant of 
the stafl' college, Cambczii'y, 1878-80; his 
youngest brother, Major James Henry 
Creagh (d. 1900), served in the 27tli 
regiment during the inuliny, and retired 
owing to illness then contracted. 

William Creagh attended for six years 
Mr. Elyirn’s private solrool in Dublin, After 
instriietion at Sandliiu'.st (Jan. 1842-Doo. 
1844) ho booarao a cadet, in the blast India 
Company’s service, and joined his regiment, 
the 19th Bombay infantry, in Juno 1845. 
In 1847, being then slationed at Kaiuolii, 
ho was placed by Gcii. Walter Scott, R.E., 
in charge of an C'tton.sivo district in upper 
Sindh (subdued in 1843 by Sir Charles 
Napier). Short of ordering tiro doath- 
sontonco and imprlHomiiont for Hie, hia 
power's wore praetioally unlimited and 
strangely varioil. Recalled from adininis- 
trativo dulios by the outbreak of war in 
ihe Punjab (April 1848), he served with Iris 
rogiraout tiirorigh the campaign of ] 848-9. 
For bis servioo.s ho received the Punjab 
medal, with two clasps tor Moollan and 
Gujarat; Hs regiment, now the 119tb, 
bears the title of ‘ The Mooltan Regiment.’ 

Coming homo early in 1850, he married 
next year. Learning on his wedding trip 
at Killaraey of the mutiny, ho returned 
to duty, but Bailing round tlie Cape, did not 
roach India until Delhi had lalleu. He 
took part, however, with hia regiment, 
under Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, in 
the pimsuit of Tantra Topi, Nana Sahib’s 
right-hand man, and was present at Tarrtia’s 
defeat near Jliansi on 1 April 1868, and, 
a year Inter, at his capture. 

Gazetted captain on 3 Fob. I860, ho 
successfully admini-stored, by commission 
from Sir Richmond Shakespeare, resident 
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nfc Indore, tlio native state of Dbar, 
during tho uiiiiorily of its Rajah (1861-2). 
Ri'oinotod major in 1865, licuteiiaiit-colonel 
in 1871, and oolonoi in 1876, lie was 
in command oi his rogimont when the 
second Afghan war broke out in 1878. 
Rrom tho first ho had shown an aptitude 
ior engineering and had made the earliest 
road up to the lull .station of Matheran, 
near Bombay. His talent was now to stand 
liim in good stead. Rrom 16 Dec. 1878 
to 26 Reh. 1879 he was employed with his 
men in making a military road from Jacob- 
abfld to Dhudar, a distance of 109 riaile.s. 
On 27 Fob. tho regiment thence began to 
ascend tho Bolan Pass, making in its pro- 
gress a further roadway, accessible to heavy 
guns and transport. At Dozan (half- 
way tlirough the pass), which was reached 
in Juno, the workers wore attacked by 
cholera, and moic than fdty Buocumbod. 
During this outbreak Col. Creagh vDited 
tho hospital twice daily, and on one occa- 
sion a sepoy died holding his hand. On 
31 July he was put in command of tho 
Bombay troops in lino of communication, 
with the rank of brigadier-general. By 
Boptomber (he road was carried to Darwaza, 
a distance of 63 miles from Dhadar. Sir 
Richard Templo de.soribod tho long road as 
‘ a signal esamplo of what may ho accom- 
plished by a small body of troops with their 
trained followers.’ 

Owing to urgent priyato busine.ss, Creagh 
retired from the sorvioe in December, with 
the rank of major-general. He was men- 
tioned in despatches and reoeiyed tho 
Afghan medal. Returning to England 
early in 1880, ho passed the remainder of his 
life at St. Leonards-on-Sea. A churchman 
and conservative, he took an active though 
nno.sfcen(atious part in religions, philan- 
thropic, and poh'tical affairs. Ho died at 
vSt. Leonards on 23 May 1901, and is 
buried in the Hasting.s borough cemetery. 
Two small oil paintings of him at the 
ages of twenty-eight and forty re.speotively 
belong to his widow. 

General Creagh was twice married : 
(1 ) on 29 April 1857 to IlaiclSe Sarah 
Rose, daughter of John Dopping, of Derry- 
cassan, co. Longford, by whom ho had 
five sons and two daughtera ; (2) on 

10 Novomber 1877 to Dora, younger 
daughter of Edwin Sturge of Gloucester, 
by whom he had one son and two daughters. 
Tho tour aoms who reached manhood all 
entered the army. The eldest, Ralph 
Charles Osborne, served with distinelion 
in Burmah, in Manipur, at the relief 
of Chitral, in the Kurram Valley, and in 


South Africa, and died at Heiloy on 27 Jan. 
1904. 

IHisLorioal Ilocoid of tiio 86tli Regiment ; 
Tho Afghan CampaigiiH of 1.878-80, by Sydney 
11. Shadbolt, 1882, 2 vols. ; private mforinu.- 
lion.[ H. C. M. 

OREMBR, Sut WILLIAM RANDAL 
(1838-1908), peace advocate, born on 
18 March 1838 at Farcham, Wiltslurc, was 
son of Gcorgo Creraer, a coach-painter, by 
Iris wile Harriet Tuttc, daughter of a local 
builder. Soon after his birth liis lather 
deserted his family, and tho child was 
brought up in great poverty. At twelve 
years ot age he went to work as a 
pitchhoy in a sMpyard. Thi'eo years 
afterwards he was apprenticed to a car- 
penter. Then he went to Brighton, where 
he came under the inlluenoe of Fredorick 
Willi.ini Robertson [q. v.]. and in 1852 
iouiid his way to London, whoro he soon 
luivecl in politics and trade nnioni.sm. A 
good speaker, he represented his fellow 
worlunon on tho cominitteo in c'liarge of 
tho nine hours’ movomeut of 1858, which 
involved tho lock-out of 70,000 men 
in 18.59-69. Fiom tliis arose tire 
Amalgamated Wooiety of Garpentors and 
Joiners (4 June 1860), Cremer being one 
ot tho promoters. lie was secretary to 
the workmen’s committoo, formed lo main- 
tain sympathy with tho Northorn siiates of 
America, alter tho outbreak of tho civil 
war in. 1861, and he organised the meeting 
in 8t. James’, s Hall addroased by John 
Bright, to protest agamst tho British 
government having allowed tho privateer- 
ing Alabama to escape. 

When tho International Worldng-nion’s 
Association rras lormed in 1865, Cromer 
was the secretary of the British section, 
and next year he was a delegate, to tho 
coirferonce at Geneva, when wide divergence 
was discovered between the Errglislr and 
some of the continental representatives. 
Cremer atrd liis friends pleaded for 
a practical xwogramme, the others for 
a revolutionai’y jrropaganda. Thereupon 
Cremer severed his comiectioir with the 
association. But he was steadily extonrl- 
ing his international friendships. He lorew 
Mazzini, and was active in tiro receptions 
given in London to Garibaldi. At lerrgth 
in. 1870 he formed a committee of rvorldng 
men to try to keep Great Britairr neutral 
during tho Franeo-Gennan War. This 
committee booame in 1871 the Work- 
men’s peace Asaooiation, of wlriolr Ci'Qrner 
was sooretary till his death, and on behaW 
of which he jorrracyed repeatedly to 
America and the contiirent, bearing peti- 
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iiona and ap^ieals for iiitamational arbitra- 
tion. IIo Ihua became aii international 
lignre whose name was kiiomi everywhere, 
cspooiully among workmen. In 1889 the 
Inter-parliamentary Union was formed, 
and C'reiiicL’ became British secretary 
until his death. For liis nnwearying 
service in the. eanae of international 
arbitration he ir.is awarded by the Swedish 
goveriuueut in 1903 ihe Nobel prize oi 
89001., 7900/. ni which lie handed over 
in trust to the International Arbitration 
League. Lor his work in the oaiiKC ot 
peace lie was made commander of the 
Norwegian Older of St. Olaf in 1904, and 
was knighted in 1907. IIo had received 
the cross of the legion ol honour in 1800. 

In ])olitios Grenier was a radical. IIo 
way a momhev of the Ilcform Leagno from 
its oommencument in 1804, and he always 
claimed that he pro[i03ed ‘ that it would 
he for the health of the reformers if they 
should take tin airing in Hyde Park on 
2.3 July 1866,’ the sngjrestion which led to 
the demolition of the ilyde Park railinga. 
In 1808 ho addressed a uiootingin Warwick, 
and aoooptod an invitation to stand as 
radical candidate. Mo was deleated with 
only 260 votes to his ciodit. He fought 
the same constituency in 1874, and found 
only 183 supjioi'ters. Twice ho failed in his 
candidature for the London School Board, 
in 1870 and 187.S ; hut in 1884 he was 
elected LothoSt. Pancras vehtry. The reform 
bin of 1885 mereased the representation of 
London, and Cromer conto.sted the Hagger- 
ston division of Shoreditch with snocass. 
In the elections of 1880 and 1892 he 
retained liis seat, but was defeated in 1895. 
Pe recovered it in spite of tlio South 
Afi-ican war lover in 1900, and kept it 
till hifl death. In the controversies winch 
arose inside trade unionism when tlio 
labour ]iarty came into exiatenoe, Cromer 
stoutly opposed the new independent 
labour movement and remained with the 
liberal party. 

He died at 11 Lincoln’s Inn Helds, 
London, on 22 July 1908, and was buried 
in Hampstead cemetery after oreination. 
He was twice married : (1) in 1860, to 
Charlotte, daughter of J. Wilson of Spald- 
ing ; she died in August 1876 ; (2) to Lucy 
Coombes of O-doid, who died on 8 Aug. 
1884. He had no oliildten. 

Ho intended to write his autobiography, 
but only left some notes befiind liim. IDs 
hterary work is confine'd to the pages of the 
‘ Ai'bitratoiv’ a monthly peace journal which 
he edited from its appearance in 1889. On 
7 Deo, 1911 a bust exeouted by Mr. Paul 


Cl’ipps 

Monlfoi’d lor the Inleiiiational Arbil ration 
Society w.-us mivoiled by Mr. J. W. Lowtlior, 
the Spieaker, in llie library ot the House of 
Commons ; Iho bust is intended ultimately 
for the Palace ol Peace at the Hague. 

[Howard l]lvaii.s, Sir Handal Ciemer ; his 
Lite and Woik, 1911 ; Bidnoy Webb’s History 
of Trade Unionism; Dr. Eugene Oswald, 
Iteiuiniscencoa of a Busy Life, 1911; I'iio 
Times, 23 July 1908,] ,1, M. 

GHIPPS, WILFRED JOSEPH (1841- 
1903), writer on plate, w,iy descended from 
an ancient CiroiiGeytor family, membois 
of wliicli took a jiromiuent part in the 
alfairs of the town from the time ot Eliza- 
bolb, and gained their wealth fiom the groat 
wool trade of the Cotywolda. liis grand- 
father, Jo,yeph CrippB, sat lor CironBO,ytei' 
in iiarlianient, with one short interruption, 
from 1806 until his death in 1841, when he 
Avaa Buecceded in tJio roprc.yentation by his 
son, William Crippy. 'The latter, a barrister 
on the Oxford circuit, hoeamo a whip of the 
Peclito party and a junior lord of the 
treaaiiry in August 1845, aud married his 
cousin, Mary Anno, daughter of Benjamin 
Harri.yon, a desoendant of ‘ Pamon 
Harrison ’ who hold the living of Ciren- 
cester for sixty-three years (1690-1753). 
IVilfrcd Joso}))! Cripps, the eldest Burviviug 
issue of this marriage, was born in 
Ixmdon on 8 Juno 1841, aud was educated 
at Kensington grammar school. King’s 
College, London, and Trinity Collego, Oxford, 
where ho graduated .B.A. in 1863, pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1866. Ho took an aotivo 
part in the volunteer jiiovcmont, Irequontly 
attending the rillo oonipetitions at Wimble- 
don. In May 1865 lie was called to the 
bar in tho Middle Temple, practising for a 
few years on tho Oxford circuit. 

About 1871 or 1872 ho began his re- 
searches into old English plai c, and throe 
or four years later, on tho introduction of 
William Lord Bathurst, Ciiarles Octavius 
Swinnorton Morgan [q. v.j entrusted 
CripiM with his uote.y on the subject, 
with a view to eomploling fJie inquiry. 
Cripps puhliahed in 1878 lii,s scholarly 
treatise, ‘ Old English Jiate.’ The foinida- 
tions of tho lesearcli had been laid by Sir 
A. W. Franks, Morgan, and others, but 
Cripps gave earlier tosearches a wider vogue. 
Nino editions of his manual, wliich greatly 
stimulated tho demand for antique silver, 
appeared between 1878 and 1906, and each 
new edition embodied fresh discoveries. 
Cripps’s labours covered a wide field. In 
April 1892 ho read a paper on tho old church 
plate 'uf Northuuxborlaiid and Durham 
before the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
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oaatle-on-Tyno (Arch. Ael. her. 1. yvi. 
249-267). Ill 1880 lie jjuHislied a volume 
on ‘ Old French Plalo,’ wliioli stin-ed 
a keen interest in Europe and Amorioa 
(2nd edit. 1893), For the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensingloii lie 
jirepared in 1881 a h.rndbook dealing with 
college and corporation plalo. 

Cripjjs’s expert authority was iinivei-sally 
reoogiiLsed. In Ootobor 1880, a.sHociated 
with Sir Philip Cnnlifl'e Owen, he examined 
by the reque.st ol the Russian govenimont 
the inagnifioent imperial collection of jilate 
in Russia, and in 1881 he wa.s similarly 
employed in Sweden and Denmark and at 
Berlin. In 1880 he was a membor of the 
English aub-commis.sion connected with 
the B.xhibition of Gold and Silver Work at 
Amsterdam (Aihenmum, 28 Feb. 1880, p. 
289). Through his eiforfs valuablo I'cplioas 
of famous objects of artistic workmanship 
were obtained for the national collection, s 
at South Keihsington and elsewhere. 

Cripps interested him, self in the archae- 
ology of Ills native town, and unearthed 
about the site of tlio forum of Roman 
Cironooater remains of the basilica and 
other principal buildings. His discoveiicB 
were oouuuunioatcd to the Society of 
Antiquaries in two papers, ‘ Roman basilica 
of Coriniura at Cirencester ’ (Proc. Soc. 
Aid, new Her. xvii. 201-8), and ‘Roman 
Altar and oilier Sculptured Stones found at 
Oireneoster in April 1899’ (ib. .xviii. 177- 
184). He served many years in the royal 
North Glouoe.ster militia, retiring with 
the rank of major ; ho completed in 1875 
a history of the regiment wliich had been 
begun by Captain Sir J. Maxwell Steele- 
Oraves. B'e ivaa elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in June 1880, and 
beicame local secretary for Glouccslcrsliire, 
wa.s made a C.B. in 1889, and in 1894 
received the honorary freedom of the 
Gold.smillis’ Company, Doputy-liouionant 
of the county of Glouce.ster, and J.P. for 
the counties of Gloucester and Kent, he 
took a Very active share in all local, 
especially educational, affairs. Ho keenly 
interested himself in the local welfare of 
the conservative cause. 

Cripps died at hia residence, Cripps Mead, 
Cirencester, on 20 Oot. 1903, and was buried 
at Cirencester oomotory. He was twice mar- 
ried : (1) on 31 May 1870 to Maria Harriet 
Arabella (d. 1881), second daughter of John 
Robert Daniol-Tyssen ; (2) on. 2 Deo. 1884 
to Helena Augusta Wilholmine, Countess 
Bismarck, daughter of Count Bismarck, 
of Schieratein, Prussia, a relative of the 
German ehencellor. He had no issue. 


Cripps also wrote, among many other 
papers and aidicles ; 1. ‘ Notes on Ancient 
Plate of the Mcrcliant Taylors’ Company ’ 
(privately printed), 1877. 2. ‘English and 
Foreign Silverwork ’ (Jom n. of Soc. of Arts, 
11 May 1883). 3. ‘ Report on the Plate at. 

Welheek Abliey,’ 1883. 4. ‘ Church Plate 
and how to describe it ’ (Trans. Bristol and 
Gloue. Arch, Society, 27 Apr. I8!>.3). 

[Proc. See. Ant., sor. 2, xx. 110 ; Archtoo- 
logia Acliaua, ser. 2, xxv. 188-191 ; Wilts, 
and Gloucestcrsliire Standard, 31 Oct. 1903 ; 
Burko’a Peerage, s.v. Amhei,st ; private 
information.] C. W. 

CROCKER, HENRY RADCLIFFE 
(1845-1909), dermatologist. [See E.id- 
clifji'e-Cbookeb, Henky.] 

CROFT, JOHN (1833-1906), sm-geon, 
born on 4 Aug. 1833 at Pettinglioe near 
Newhaven, in Sua.sex, tvas son ol Hugh 
Croft, who at the ago of nineteen married 
his first wife Maria, aged sixteen. His 
grandfatJior, Gilmore Croft, a successful 
medical practitioner in i.ho City of London, 
left Hugh Croft a competence, much of 
wMoh was spent in farming. Hugh’s first 
■ndfe died in 1842, and marrying again 
he moved to Lower Clapton. John Croft 
was educated at the Hackney Church of 
England school, and through Ufe hold 
earnest religious views. Ho served a 
short apprenticeship with Thomas Evans 
of Burwash in Sussex, and entered St. 
Thoiniia’s Hospital in 1850. Admitted 
M.R.C.S., and a licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries in 1864, he served as house 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s Ho.^pital. Alter 
spending five years (1856-60) as surgeon 
to the Dreadnought seamen’s hospital 
sliip, he returned to St. Thomas’s to 
become demonstrator of anatomy and 
surgical registrar. He was successively 
resident assistant sui'geon (Deo. 1863), 
assistant surgeon (1 Jan. 1871), and surgeon 
(1 July 1871), when the new buildings of 
the hospital were opened on the Albert 
Embankment. In the medical school he 
was in suocession demonstrator of anatomy, 
lecturer on practical sui'gery, and lecturer 
on clinical surgery. Ho resigned Ilia 
appointments in Jrily 1891, when he was 
elected consulting surgeon. He was also 
surgeon to the Surrey dispensary! to the 
National Truss Society ; to the JVlagdalen 
Hospital at Streatham, and to the National 
Provident j^suranoo Society. He was 
elected F.R.O.S. in 1869 j Was a member 
of the council (1883-90) ; vice -president in 
1889, and a member of the court of 
examinem (1881-6). 

Croft was one of the earlier hospital 
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iaurgeoiis in London to adopt tlio improved 
metiiodfi advocated hy Liistoi'. Tlih name 
is ohiefly aa&ooiated with tliu introduction 
of ‘ Croft’s splints,’ wMcli wore plaster of 
Paris oases , mndo^ with scinhLiiig flannel 
and shaped to the limb. They were em- 
ployed in place ol the ordinary splints and 
the ‘ ginn and chalk ’ bandages which had 
previouEily been used in the treatment of 
Iractnrea' of Llio leg. Crolt was a strong 
aclvoonte for early excision of tho joint m 
oases ol hip di.sease. 

Ho died on 21 Nov. 1905, and was Imiicd 
in Konsal Green oomotcry. Ho married in 
1864 Annie, daughter ot Alexander Douglas 
Douglas, but loft no iaauo. 

Croft contrihulcd to the ‘ St. Tliomas’s 
Hospital Eeports,’ Holmoa’a ‘ System of 
Surgery,’ the ‘ Transaotions ’ of tho Royal 
Moclioal and Cliimrgical Society, tho CMnioal, 
and other medical societies. 

hSl. Thomas’s Heap, Report.s, x.xxiv. .50.5; 
private information : pBraonal knowloclge.l 

D’A. 1>. 

CHOPTS, JiRNEST (1847-1911), liislori- 
oal painter, born at Leeds, Yorkshire, on 
15 Sept. 1847, was .second sou of Jolin 
Crofts, J.P., a manufaotaircr. His mother, 
Ellon Wordsworth, was a descendant of 
tho poet Wordsworth. 

Ernest received his general education at 
Rugby and Berlin, and subsequently studied 
art at Diiaheldorf under Horace Vernet’s 
pupil. Professor Hiiufou, and in London 
under Alfred Borron Clay [q. v.]. Tn 1874 
he first e.xhibited at tho Royal Academy, 
tho enbjeot of his picluro being ‘ A Retreat t 
Episode in tlio Eranoo-Gennau War.’ 
Erom that timo to the year before his death 
he was rarely absent from tho annual ox- 
hihitions at Burlington Houao. Ho was 
elected A.R.A. in 1878, R.A. in 1896, and 
keeper and trustee of the Royal Academy, 
in suoocMsion to P. H. Calderon [q. v. 
Suppl. I], in 1898. 

Crofla devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the milil,aty historical subjeot, and was 
particularly interested in the Napoleonic 
war and in the struggles between Cavalier 
and Roundhead. His draughUmnnahip 
was as impeccable as his accuracy in tho 
minutest details of costumes, accoutre- 
ments, and accessories. Ho had all the 
qualilioationa to make liim a great pictorial 
lliuatrator. He had the gift to represent 
the stirring episodes of past history in 
dramatic intensity, but was rather de- 
ficient, eepeoially towards the end of his 
career, in the sensuous appreciation of 
colour. 

His most ambitious work as regards 


scale i.s tho jiancl in the anibiilal ory of tho 
Royal Exchange, ‘ Queen Elizfibcth 'o)Miiing 
Ihe fiivt Royal Exchange.’ Tho Diploma 
Gallery at Burlington Ilnuso on nn hia ‘ To 
tho Reseno.’ ‘ Tho !'’uneral of Chaj-les 1 ’ 
is at the Biiatol Ait Gallery, and ‘On 
tho E, veiling of the Battle of Waloiloo ’ 
(R.A. 1879) at tho Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. Among Ida other notable pic- 
tures aic ‘Marlborough aticr Randllies ’ 
(1880), ‘Charles I on the Way lo Execu- 
tion ’ (1888), ‘ Wallenstein ’ (1884), ‘ Gun- 
jiowder Plot : tho Conspirators’ hist Stand 
at Holboach House ’ ( 1892), ‘ Llaiioleon and 
tlio Old Guard at Waterloo ’ (R.A. 1895), 

‘ Oliver Cromwell at tlie Storming ol Basing 
House’ (1900), ‘The Capture ol a Erouoh 
Battery at Watoiloo,’ ‘King Edw’ard VII 
diRtribiiting South African War Medals,’ 
‘Tho Euncral of Queen Victoria’ (1903), 

‘ Princo Rupert and hia Staff at Marston 
Moor ’ (1904). Crofta was elected F.S.A. on 
I March 1900. 

Ho died at Burlinglou Houao on 19 
March 1911, and was buried at Konaal 
Clreon. EIo married in 1872 Elizabeth 
Wilsthotou, of Diifiseldoif, and had one 
(laughter, ifis portrait is ineludod in Sir 
lluhort von Ilorkomer’fi large group of tlio 
Royal Academy Connei), at tlio National 
(TaW) Gallery of British Art, Tho ivorks 
and sketches remaining in his possession 
wore .sold at Christie’s after liis death on 
19 Dec. 1911, 

[WindHor Mag., March 1099 ; Graves, Royal 
Acacl. Exhibitors ; private information.] 

P. 0. K. 

CROKE, TEIOMAS WILLIAM (1824- 
1902), Roman catholic arolibi.sliop of Cashel, 
born on 19 May 1824 at Caatlebar, in the 
parish ol Ballyclough, co. Cork, was son of 
William Croko by hifl wife Isabella Plununor. 
His lather, who died young, was a catholic, 
but his mother was a protestant till four 
years before her death. Seven members of 
Croke’s family wore priests. A great-unolc, 
Dr. McKenna, was bishop of Cloync, and an 
uncle was vicar-general tIuTu. Two Rislers 
wore nuns; one brother, William, died while 
a young curate, and another, James, died 
a priest in America in 1889. 

Thomas Croko was taken charge of in boy- 
hood by his uncle, vioar-goncral of Oloyne, 
who sent him to the endowed school at 
drai'loville, where ho gained a reputation 
for athleticism rather than for learning. 
Encouraged to adopt the priestly vocation, 
ho studied from 1839 to 1846, mainly at 
the Irish College in Paris, but spending one 
of these years at tho college of Monin, in. 
Belgtmn, where he acted as professor of 
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rhetoric. In 1845 ho went to the Irish 
College at Rome, of which T)r. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Oidlen was then rector. Here 
he cari ied oft several di.stmctioiis, inoluchng 
two gold medals, in 1846. In 1847 ho re- 
ceived tlio dogi'co of doctor of divinity. 
In 1848, according to an unoombated 
statement of William O’Brien M.P. (J?e- 
coUeciions, p. 49), he rvaa again in I’aris, and 
took pai't in the figliling at the barricades 
during the rcvolation. Alter ordination he 
returned to Ireland in 1849 to take for a 
slioit time Iho ])lao6 of his brother William 
as curate of Gharleville. He was .sub- 
sequently profca.sor of rhetoric at Carlow 
College, teacher of theology at the IriRli Col- 
lege, Paris, curate in Ireland for a second 
time, and pro[c.ssor of ecclesiaalical history 
at the Catholic UnivcrrtK.y hi Dublin when 
John Henry Newman was rector. Prom J 858 
to 1868 ho was president of St. Colman’s 
Oollogc. Fermoy. In 1805 lie was made 
ohanoellor of the diooese of CJoync and 
parish priest of Doncraile. As a theologian 
he attoodod Dr. William Delany, the bishop 
of Cork, at the Vatican Coiuioil in 1870, 
where lie met Archbishop, atterwarcis Car- 
dinal, Manning, and formed a lifelong 
friendshiji with him. 

From 1870 to 187.5 Oroko wsrs catholic 
hisliop of Auckland, Now Zealand, and Ills 
administ, ration of the diocese was a trium- 
phant succe.ss, to wluoh Ida business ability 
largely contributed. In 1875 he succeeded 
Patrick Leahy [q. v.] as archbishop of 
Cashel, largely through the influence of 
Cardinal Cullen and possibly lliat of 
Manning. His first public appearance as 
archbishop was at the O’Cotmoll centenary 
in Dublin in 1875, when he preached the 
oenteunial sermon in the pro-oathedral. 
In Ids diocGRo he warmly encouraged 
athletic pastimes, and was a powerful 
advocate of temperanoe. Mainly through 
his influence the Claelio Athletic Association 
became a great force in the rural life of 
Ireland. Tie was a stern and exacting 
administrator and an admu'able manager 
of diocesan affairs. A strong nationalist, 
holding advanced views on the agrarian 
problem, Oroko threw himself udth ardour 
into the land agitation which broke out in 
1878, soon after his arrival in Cashel. His 
unvarying support of the land agitation and 
of the Irish nationalist party powerfully 
aided tho advance of the nationalist oause. 
Although Cardinal Cullen was wholly at 
variance with Idin in political and agrarian 
questions, their aflectionato relations 
wore undisturbod. Croke, however, dis- 
sented from some of the Land League’s 


procedure, and fflroiigly objected lo the 
iio-rcnt manifesto of 1881. When, a little 
later. Pope Leo XIII requested him to take 
a less active part in tho land war, he obeyed, 
but bis sympathies imdeu’went no change. 
Ho was in favour ol Parnell’s retircuient 
after the fhvoroo proceedings in November 
1890. 

Croke celebrated Ms silver jubilee a.s 
bishop in 1895 amid great rejoicings. Ho 
died at his palace in Cashel on 23 July 
1902, and was buried in the grounds of 
his oathedi'al at Thurlos. 

Although a rigid disciplinarian, and 
ascetic in his personal tastes, Oroko was 
on occasion a noted raconteur. His 
generosity and ho.9pitality were unbounded, 
and Cardinal Manning, ‘ who loved him 
aa a brother,’ regarded him as a saint. 
Of commanding pre.sonco, he wielded an 
immense iniiuonco among tho Irish people, 
and Ills Mgh personal character, combined 
with liis austerity and deep ooiiviotiou, was 
of immense service to the nationalist cause. 
No other prolate in Ireland possessed the 
same weight in public affairs. Ho was the 
most notable ligiu’o of his day in tho Irish 
catholic church. His only publications 
were a few pasi, orals, though ho had written 
a few poems for the. ‘ Nation ’ iiewspiaper 
while a ouralo in CliarleviUe. 

[Moil of tho Time, 189!) j WiUiam O’Brien’s 
Recolloo lions ; T. P. O’Connor’s Parnell 
Movement, p. 514 s Barry O’Brien’s Parnell 
Movement ; Irish Koolosiastioal Becord, 1902, 
pp. 501-311 (which suggested tho publication 
of a full biogi'ttjihy of Oroke) ; PurceU’a 
Life of Cardinal Manning, 1896 ; Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, 190.7 ; D’ Alton’s History of 
Ireland, iii. 29, .770 ; A Boll of Honour, Dublin, 
1906; Freeman’s Journal, 27 July 1902.') 

D. J. 0’.D. 

CROMPTON, HBNRV (1830-1904), 
positivist and advocate of trade unions, bom 
at Liverpool on 27 Aug. 1836, was second 
of five sons of Sir Charles Crompton [q. v.], 
judge of the queen’s bench, by Caroline 
ifteloher, bis wife. The eldest son, Charles 
Crompton (1833-1800), Q.O., was M.P. for 
Staffordshire (Leek division), and tho fourth 
son, Albert, was founder of the positivi.st 
church at Liverpool. Of his three sisters, 
the eldest, Mary, married the Kev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, the second, Caroline 
Anna, married Prof. George Groom P^obertson 
[q. v.], and the third, Emily, married Prof. 
E. S. Beosly. Educated at University OoUego 
.school, London, in a private school at Bomi, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. as junior optime in 1868, 
Crompton afterwards studied medicine at 
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St. Mary’t. Hospital, L’addington. ]u 1853 he 
was appointed olcrk of assize on the Chester 
and North Wales oironit, a post wMch ho 
held for Joi'ty-i,hreo years, rendering tho 
judges during that long period vahiablo aid 
in their criminal work by virtue of his expori- 
enco and judgment. lie was called to the 
bar at tho Innci' Temple on G June 18G3. 
Ho died on 15 March 190-1 at Churt near 
Ltarnham, and is buried iJiore. IIo married 
on 8 Nov. 1870 Lucy Henrietta, daughter 
of John Honiilly, first Lord Hoinilly [q. v.J, 
and had two sons. 

During .a long illness (1858-0), Crompton 
rend Comte’s ‘ Hhiloaophi(! Po.sitivo ’ and 
became an ardent })ositivist,. Ho mot 
Protessor Poc,sly in 1 804, and Lhoncoforwavd 
took an active pai-t in the positivist move- 
ment. In hia later life ho wa.s chief 
assistant to Dr. Richard Congreve [q. v. 
Snppl. I] at tho Clinroh of Humanity, 
Cliapol Street, boQomiiig leader after 
Gongvove’a death in 1809. Thewo ho gavo 
many addresses on religion, philosophy, 
history, and public affnira, Some wore pub- 
lished as pamphlota. A paper on Rabelais 
{Posiimbt Itaviev), Juno 1910) is a good 
example of tho rnngo and breadth of his 
thought. 

Cro]npton sedulously applied his principles 
to public questions. Ho was always active 
to protest against international injustice and 
tho oppression of weaker races. He served 
on the Jamaica committee, formed to 
pro.saouto Governor Eyro in 1807 ; worked 
lor tho admission of women to the lectures 
at University Collogo ; was untiring in 
oCoits for tho improvement and just 
administration of tho criminal law ; and 
gave a strenuous and usofvd support to tho 
Hude unions in their struggle lo reform 
the labour laws. When bills allocting 
trade unions were before parliament, ‘ his 
technical knowledge and sMll wore in- 
valuable and woro over placed unstintedly 
and disinterestedly at the sorvico of labour ’ 
(TnoM.is Btot, Northwnharland Miners' 
Monthly Giroular for March 1904). In 
recognition of his services ho was made 
in 1808 a mombor of tho Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. In 1876, 
being at that time referee to the hoard 
of arbitration and conciliation for tho 
Nottingham lace trade, ho pubhshed 
‘Industrial Conciliation,’ to which Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb refer as ‘ tho classic W'ork ’ 
on tho subject {Industrial Bertweracy, 
p. 223, note), It was translated into 
Erencli. Crompton’s ‘ Lottors on Social 
and Political Subjects,’ reprinted from the 
' ShefMd Independent,’ were published in 


book lorm in 1 879, and alter his death some 
papers by him were colloctod under the 
title ‘ Our Criminal Justice,’ with an 
introduction by Sir Konolm Digby (1005) ; 
tho book give.s an accuiato account of tho 
English system oi criminal procedure. A 
volume of ‘ Solcotion.s of Probo and Poetry 
by Henry Crompton’ was issued by bis 
widow' in 1910. 

[Professor Beesly in Positivist Review, May 
1904; XH'ivate iiUormation ; peiaoiinl laioyb 
lodge.] S. II. S. 

CROSSMAN, SIR WILLIAM (1830- 
1901), major-gonoral, royal engineers, bom 
at Islowortb, Middlesex, on 30 June 1830, 
was okicst son of Robert Cro.ssmati of 
Clieswick llou.se, Beal, and Holy Island, 
Norl.bumborland, by bis wifo vSarab, daughter 
ol E. Douglas ol Kingston-ou-Thamea. 
After education at Borwiok-on-T'woed 
grammar sebool aud Mr. Jeffery’s at 
Woolwich, he entorud the Royal Military 
Academy at the licad of Ms batch in 
Januaiy 1847. Ho received a commission 
in tlio royal ongince.ra as socoiid lioulcnant 
on 19 Deo. 1848. AiUir profcasional 
instruction at Cluilliam and duty at 
Woolwich, Cro.ssnuin was employed oti Uio 
organisation of tho Great Exhibition of 
1851, aud next year was sent to Wostoni 
Australia, to superintend the oonsiniotiun 
of publif! works by tho convicts Lsoo 
Du CANjii, Sir Eumiwd Eruimianou:, 
Siippl. II]. Ho was a police magistrate 
for tho colony and a visiting magistrate 
for tho tiokct-ol -leave stalions, being- 
stationed principally at Albany in King 
George’s Sound and at Itertb, tlio capital 
of tlio Colony. He was promoted fhst 
lieutenant on 17 Eeb. 1854. TMh Horvioea 
were commended by tiro governor, but tho 
oxigenclca of tho Crimean war necessitated 
his recall in Eobruni'y 185G. 

After employment at Aldershot and Chat- 
ham ho joined the war oHico for special 
duty under tho inspootor-gonei'al of forti- 
fications, and was ongagc'd in siirvoys and 
designs for new dofonoos of dockyards 
and naval bases, for wbioli parliament bad 
just airootioncd a loan. Several of Iho soa 
defences of Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight, of Hilsea linos and tho dotaohed 
foria of Hio Gosport advanced lino, of tho 
Veruo Citadel at Portland, and Soracedon 
and Treganlle Ports at Plymouth, wore 
subsequently Ins work. MoanwMlo ho 
was promoted second oaplain on 12 Aug. 
1868 and first captain on 6 Eeb. 1 804 ; 
was a member of the committee on the 
equipment of coast batteries (Jan. 1860) j 
went to Canada (Deo. 180.1) to aid in 
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preparing (puarterc) fur troops from 
England in view of tho menace of war 
with tho United Stales of America over 
tiio Trent aH’air; and afterwards acted as 
secretary to the royal commission, of which 
Sir J. W. Gordon [q. v.] was president, 
oil the defences of Canada, visiting every 
post on the frontier. 

Between 1860 and 1870 Grossman was 
engaged by the tvoaanry to report on the 
legation and consular linildings in. Japan 
and China and to arrange for new buildings 
w'iiere necessary. In tho course of his 
mission he secured for the admiralty tho 
site for a new dockyard at Shanghai ; and ho 
aocompanied both the naval expedition to 
Kanking and Yung Chow in 1800 and the 
force of sailors and marines which was 
landed in Eorrnoaa and at Swatow in 1868 
and 1809. Varied service oconpied him 
after his return to England. Promoted 
regimental major on 5 Jidy 1872 and 
tioutonant- colonel on 11 Deo. 1873, he 
became assistant dirootor ol works for 
fortifications at tlie war office on 
1 April 1873, but on 0 Sept, following 
he joined a special oomniission appointed 
by the colonial office to biquire into the 
resources and finances of Griqualand 
West. Li rcoognition of his services ho 
was made C.M.G. {May 1877). Prom 
1878 to 1881 ho served as the first 
inspector of subiuarine mining defences 
and iia member of the royal engineers 
comiuitlee for submarine experiments 
and stores, visiiing all the defended har- 
bours at home and also at Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), Bermuda, and Jamaica abroad. 
Under his auspices submarine mining 
became a valuable part of harbour defence. 
During 1879 and 1880 ho was also president 
of an important committee on siege opera- 
tioms, which condnetod many practical 
experiments with a view to remodelling 
siege operations to meet improved artillery. 
In 1881-2 he visited Esquimalt, Fiji, 
Hong-kong, Singapore, Penang and Labuan 
and the .Australian colonies, maldng full 
reports on their defences and requirements. 
On his return (July 1882) he was oommand- 
ing royal engineer of the soutlievn military 
district with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
but was absent in 1883 on a oonunission 
ol inqxxiry with Sir George Smyth Eadeu- 
Poxvell [(j. V.] into the financial condition 
of Jamaica and other West India islands. 
He xvas made K.O.M.G. on rendering the 
final re]iort (March 1884). 

Cx'oseman, who was promoted brevet 
colonel on fl Dee. 1878 and regimenlal 
eolonel on 6 May 1885, resigned his 


command at Porhnioxxth in order to stand 
for parliament. He w'as returned in June 
1885 as liberal M.P. for Portsmouth. 
Bofusing to accept Gladstone’s home rule 
policy, he joined the liberal unioni&ls and 
retained the seat till 1892. He had retired 
from the army with the honoraiy ranli 
of major-general (G Jaix. 1886), and in 
Jan. 1883 had succeeded to hi.s father’ .s 
cslate in Northumberland. Ho was a 
J.P. for tho county, alderman of the 
county council, and served as .sheiifl in 
1894-5. lie was for many years 
chairman of the Biver Tweed commission 
and president of the Berwick Natixrali&ta’ 
Club. He was also an as-sociate member 
of tho Institution of Civil Enghxfsors. Ho 
died at the Hotel Belgravia, in London, 
on 19 April 1901. 

Cros,smaixwas twloomarried: (l)atAlbEiny, 
King George’s Sound, Western Auslralia, 
on 3 March 1855 to Catherine Josephine 
[d. 1898), daughter of John Laxvrenoe 
Morley of Albany ; and (2) in London, on 
29 Jxxno 1899, to Annie, eldest clauglxtei' 
of LieuL-general R. RichanlB, Bombay 
staff corps, xvho .survived him. By liis 
first wife he had two sons atxd throe 
daughters. 

[War Ofl'too Ercords ; Royal Engineers 
Records; Blue Books; W. Porter’s Histoi’y 
of the Royal Engineor.s, 2 vola. 1881) ; Thu 
Times, 22 Aiiril 1901 ; Royal Exxgiueers 
.Journal (notice by General Sir K. P. Du 
Caxxo), Oct. 1901.] R. H. V, 

CROWE, EYRE (1824-1910), artist, 
elde.st son ol E w-o Evans Croxxe [q. v,] by 
his first wife hlargai'et, daughter of Oapt. 
Archer of Klltimon, oo. WicMow, was horn 
in London on 3 Oct. 1824. Sir Joseph 
Archer Crowe [q. v. Suppl. f] was his 
yoxuiger brother. Ki.s sister Amy Miiry 
Anne {d. 1805) married in 1862, as Ixis first 
wife. Col. (Sir) Edxvard Thackeray, Y.O., 
a cousin of the novelist. During his child- 
hood Eyre’s father removed with his family 
to France, where they remained till 1844. 
In Paris Eyre and his brother JoBeqih 
learnt draxvi'ng as boys of M. .Brasseur 
and in 1839 Eyre became a pupil ol the 
great painter Paul Delaroche. In 1844 
Crowe aocompanied his ma.ster and his 
fellow pupils to Rome. With one of them, 
the distinguished French painter and sculp- 
tor Jean Leon Gerome (1824—1904), Orowo 
enjoyed a lifelong jErienxlship, and they 
corresponded xrith one another tOl Chrome’s 
death. 

In 1844 Croxvo’a family resumed resi- 
dence in London, xvhere he joined them, 
and spent most of hia remaipius life. 
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Ho ooiitiniied liif, ju-t education at the 
Koyal Academy schools, and. first exhibited 
at iho Aoadciny in 1840, sending the piotnro 
‘MnMcr Prynno Hearching Archbishop 
Lund's pocket in tlio Tower.’ Next year lie 
engaged in Iho compotilion for (he docoia- 
tion ol the Houses of Parliament, taking 
Jor Ms subicot ‘ The Battle of Agincoiirt.’ 

Meamvhilo his i'eIation.s with Thnekoray, 
whoso aoquaiuianoe ho made in Paris, 
grew closer. In 1846 he drew a caricature 
of the novelist in Turkish dress, and 
transferred to wood the Hkotoho.s which 
Thackeray drew for ‘Notes of a Journey 
from Coinliill to Grand Cairo’ (1810). 
In Apiil 1851 he booumo Thackeray’s 
seorotaiy and atnanneMia and spent much 
time with him at tiro Bi'itiah Mnsouni in 
preparing material for ‘Esmond.’ Ciowe 
was Thaokorajf’s conipanlon in his lecturing 
tour to the United States (Nov. 1862 to 
April 1853), and ho vividly doaoribod the 
experionoe in ' With Tliaokeray in America ’ 
(1893, illnsl lilted), while ho gave many 
glmip.sc3 of t.lio intimacy in his ‘Haunts 
and Homes of Tliaokeray ’ (1897, with 
illustrations). 

After returning from America Crowe 
worked Koalonsly at Ms art, mainly occu- 
pying himself nith liislorical and genre 
tlleiucs, which caught the popular taste and 
wore treated with prooision and delicacy 
if witliout distinctive power. A lew of 
his sulijcotH wore aiiggestod by tours in 
Eranoo. Ho oxhiliitcd at the AcRdemy 
from 1848 to 1904 wiih small intemipliim. 
His last cxliibits tlreio wero ‘Hlielloy at 
Marlow’ and ‘John Bright at the Reform 
Club, 1883.’ His bo.st work was done be- 
tween 1800 and 1881 ; it included ‘ Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, April 1774,’ depict- 
ing the morning after Goldsmith’s death 
(1863); ‘Mary Siuart, Feb. 8, 1686’ 
(1868); ‘Old Mortality’ (1871); ‘The 
RohearBal ' (1876) ; ‘ The Queen of the 
May’ (1879); and ‘ Sir Roger do Coverlcy 
and the Spectator at Westminster Abbey ’ 
(1881). Ho was elected A.B..A. in 1876 
and was after Bhith’s death in 1909 the 
Academy’s oldest member. Ho also ox- 
hibiiod at the British Institution in 1860 
and 1801. Sovei’al of Crowe’s works are in 
public galleries. Mosaics of William Ho- 
garth and Su’ Ohiistopher Wren, from his 
designs in oils, as well as a lunette, * ASculp- 
tor with a Nude Model and two Pupils,’ and 
a chalk drawing, ‘ A Dead Stork on the Bank 
of a Stream’ (1860) are in the Viotoria and 
Albert Museum, South JCcnsington ; ‘ The 
Pounder of English Astronomy, Jeromi^ 
HoiTflcks ’ (R.A. 1891), is in the IValkor Ait 


Gallery, Liverpool ; ‘ NcLon’s Last Farewell 
lo England’ (R.A. 1888) was purchased for 
the Caatlo Museum, Norwich, in 1906; and 
ail example of Ms woilj is at Bristol Art 
Gallery. 

In lalor life he aeloil as an insiieoLov 
and examiner under Die scionoo and art 
department, iSoutli Kciisingl.on. Outliving 
his contemporaric.s and spending liis last 
yeans in miioh soclusioii, iio was long an 
habitue of (bo Reform Club, wliiclilio joined 
in 1866. Ho died, unmarried, in London 
on 12 Doc. 1910, and was buried at Kcnsal 
Green cemetery. Ho owned a vvnloi'-Golour 
portrait of himself (10 in. by 7 in.) by 
Tliaokeray, whicli was sold at Sotheby’s 
on 27 July 1911 for 311 (Thv Times, 
28 July 1911). A portrait in oils of Crowe 
as a young man by himself belongs to his 
halt-.si.ster in Pari,s. 

['I'lio Timos, 13 and M 'Doe. lOlO ; Oowo’a 
works oil od ; Molvillo’s Life of Thackeray; 
Sir Jo.soph Crowo’a Romiiuhceriees, 1805; 
J. G. Wilson, Tliaolcoray in the United Htaioe, 
2 vols. 1001 ; Graves, Royal Acad. Exhiliitom, 
1905; Bril, Instit. E-xhibitora, 1908; private 
information J 

ORUTTWBLL, CHARLES THOMAS 
(1847-1911), hislorian of Roman litoratnie, 
born ill J^ouclon on 30 July 1817, oldest son 
of Charles James Cruttwell, barrislcr-at-law, 
of the Inner Temple, by bis wife Elizabeth 
Anno, danghtorof AdmiralTliomiis Sandero, 
Educated undor dame.s Aiigiistnri rreB.soy 
I q. V. I at Morohanl Taylors’ iSchuol (1861-6), 
he proceeded witli a foundation soliulavship 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1866. 
There ho greatly distinguished liinibolf. 
Plaeed in the ilrsl. class in classical 
inodoratioiis in 1868 and in literce 
humaiiiorea in 1870, ho obtained the Riisoy 
and Ellorton Hebrew Boholarsliip in 1869, 
won the Craven seliolaraliip for o lassies in 
1871, and the KomiicoU Helirew scholar- 
sbi]i in 1872. lie graduated B.A. in 
1871, proceeding M.A. in 1874, and was 
classical moderator (1873-6). MeanwMlo 
ho wos elected folloiv of Morton College 
in 1870, and was tutor there ^ 187-1—7. 
Ordained doaoon by tlio bi.shop of Oxford 
in 1875 and priest in 1870, he was curate 
of St. Giles’s, Oxford, from 1875 till 1877. 

In 1877 Oriitfcwcll loft Oxford for Brad- 
fLold College, whore ho was headmaster 
till 1880. In that year ho passed to the 
hoadmastorship of Malvern College, But 
despite his efficient scholarship ho showed 
little aptitude for public sohool adminis- 
tration, and resigned in 1885 to become 
rector of Sutton, Surrey. A few months 
later he was appointed rooCor of St. Boiiton, 
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i^orfolk, and in 1891 ho accespted fruin Merton 
College the bonofice of Ebworth-Beauohamp 
in suooesaion to Dr, Knox, aft 0 r\yard 8 biahop 
of lVIanche,5ter. While at Kibworth he 
also rector of Snaeeton-Westorby, 
LeiceaLeraluie (1891—1), rui'al dean of 
Gartrec (1802-1902), examining chaplain 
to the biahop of Peterborough (1900), and 
prnotor in convocation (1900). In 1901 
he -^vas nominal ed by Lord iSalisbmy to 
the crown benefice of Bwohne. near Walling- 
lord, and in 1903 ho waa collated by the 
bishop of Peterborough to a residential 
canonry, which being of small value could 
be held with a benefleo- Cruttwell was 
also select preacher to Oxford University 
in 1806-8, and again in 190.3-5. In 1909 
ho joined the party of bi.shops and clergy 
who viuited Germany in the oaiiso of inter- 
national peace. He died at Ewelmo on 
4 A])ril 1011. 

Deopljr road in anoiont and modern 
literature, Oruttwoll published little. The 
best of his boohs, ‘ A History of Roman 
Literature’ (Loudon and Edinburgh, 1877), 
was a concioe yet satisfying acoount of the 
devolopmout of Roman literature from 
the earlie.st times till the death of Marcu.s 
Aurelius. Otlicr contributions to Latin 
literary history woro ‘ Specimens of Roman 
Literature ’ (tllasgow, 1879, in collaboration 
wi th the Rev. Peake 'Baiiton),and ‘A Literary 
History ol Early Christianity ’ (2 vols. 1893). 
Ifo also published ‘ The Saxon Church and 
Norman Conquest ’ (1909) and ' Six Lec- 
tures on the Oxford Movement’ (1809). 

Cruttwell married on 5 Aug, 1884 Anne 
Maude, oldest daughter of Sir John Robert 
Mowbruji, first baronet [q. v. SuppL I], by 
whom he had throe sons and one daughter. 

[Who’s Who, 1911 ; Orooiiford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1911; Thu 'Times, 5 April 1911; 
Lodge’, s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 
1911.] S. B. B. 

OUBITT, WILLIAM GEORGE (1835- 
1903), colonel, Lidian staff corps, horn in 
Calcutta on 19 Oot. 1835, was son of Major 
William Oubitt of thu Bengal native in- 
fantry, third son of George Oubitt of Cat- 
field, Norfolk, His mother was Harriet 
Haroourt. His sister, Selena Fitzgerald, 
married in. 1869 Julian (afterwards Lord) 
Paunoefote [q. v. Suppl. II]. Educated 
privately at Latham, 'Ifitrlcshire, ho ontered 
the Indian army as ensigu in the 13th regi- 
ment, Bengal native infantry on 20 July 
1863. He served against the Santhal robcis 
in 1855, and joined the Indian staff corps 
in 1801. 

Promoted lieutenant on 23 Nov. 1860, ho 
was at Lucknow with his regiment in 1867, 
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when I he Indian Mutiny broke out and his 
regiment revolted. With the volunteer 
cavahy ho was engaged at the aotiou of Oliin- 
hut near Luclmow on 30 Juno 1857, and 
was awarded the Vicloiia Cross for having 
on the retreat from Clrinhut saved, at 
great iisk to lumselt, the hvea of three men 
of the 32nd regiment (dulce ol Cnrnw.'ill’B 
light infantry). He was afterwards present 
thronghont the defence of the residency at 
Luclmow. His gallant conduct was com- 
mended during the capture ol the Tehri 
Koti on 26-26 September and m a suo- 
ccs.sful attack on a barricaded gateway 
held by the enemy on 12 Nov. 1857, when 
he was wounded. He received the medal 
with clasp and wa.s granted a year’s extra 
service (Loral. Gaz. 17 Feb. 1858). 

Cubitt, who was promoted captain on 26 
July 1865, major on 26 J uly J 873, lieutenant- 
colonel on 27 July 1879, mid colonel on 26 
July 1883, served with the Duflla expedition 
on the north-west frontier in 1874-5, when 
he was mentioned in desjmtches ; was with 
the IChyher line force in the Afghan war 
m 1880, when ho veoeived a medal ; was 
present with tire Akha expedition in 1883-4, 
when he was mentioned in de.spatokoa, and 
with the Burmese cxpodiLion in 1886-7, 
when he obtained the clistingnisliod service 
order and was awarded the medal with 
cla.sp (Lond. Qaz. 2 Sept. 1887). At the 
time of hi.s rotiromont in 1892 he was in 
command of the 43rd GurkJras. 

Acoompli.shocl in all outdoor games, 
especially racquets and oriolcet, Oubitt after 
retu'ement resided at Colliiigwood House, 
Camberley,SuiTcy, whore he died on 26 Jan. 
1903. He niartiori at Fort church, Calcutta, 
on 19 May 1863, Charlotte Isabella, second 
daughter of James Hills of Nichindapur, 
Bengal, and .sister of Lieutenant-gonorai 
Sir James Hills-Johnes, V.O., G.O.B. She 
survived him with three .sons and two 
daughters. The third son, Lewis, died of 
blood poisoning while assistant commissioner 
in Uganda on 31 July 1911. A painted 
portrait of Cubitt is in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery ; a replica belongs to the widow. 

[The Timos. 27 Jan. mid 7 Feb. 1903 : 
Indian Mutiny, 1S57-8, Selections from State 
Pajiera in the Military Haiiartmont, edited by 
G. W. Forrest, 1902, ii. 207, 270; Hart’s Army 
List.] H. M. V. 

CULLINGWOBTH, CHARLES JAMES 
(1841-1908), gyjiajoologist and obatotrioian, 
son of Griffith CuUingworth, bookseller, 
by his wife Sarah Gledliill of EdderoHff, 
was born on 3 June 1841 at Leeds. Of 
Wesleyan stock, although he afterwards 
joined the Church of England, he was 
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educated at Wesley College, Sheffield. 
Ou leaving school he was employed in lus 
lathoi-’s huamess, but on the latter’s death 
in 1860 entered the Leeds School ol 
Medicine (1861), and there took many 
iniKea in anatomy and physiology, surgery 
and mcdicino. ‘Mnlst studying ho served 
four years as an apprentice to a general 
practitioner in Leeds. Ho became M.R.O.S. 
in 1805, and licoutiatCi of the Society of 
Apothecaries in 1806. After eighteen 
months as assistant in a eonutry practice 
at Bawtry, near Loncaator, he entered tlic 
Manoho.stor Boyal Infirmary in 1867 as 
resident physician’s assiaUinl,, aird later 
was ajjpointed resident medical officer. In 
1869 he comnieneod private practieo jiiAlaii- 
ohestor, and from 1872 to 1882 was police 
surgeon. In 1873 he began his speeial 
work, on being appointed honorary surgeon 
to the St. Mary’s liospiial for Women 
and Children at Manoliost(?r. In 1881 ho 
graduated M.D. at Lurhani University, and 
then gradually relinquiBlicd, private prnolieo 
and booamo a consultant only. 

Meanwhile, appointed lecturer in medical 
jurispnidonce at the Owens Oollogo in 1879, 
he made a pronounced s\ioocss as a teacher. 
His leoLu'cs were invariably clear and com- 
prehensive and were delivered TOth elocu- 
tionary power. In 1885 ho was appointed 
to the chair of obsletricij and gyiiascology 
ill the Owens College. lie was Rcoretary to 
the board of studies in medicine at Victoria 
University, Manohrator, from 1883, when 
the univorsity obtained in its eupplemontal 
charter power to confer dogj'oos in luedioiuo. 

Cullingworth worked hard for Uio Man- 
chester Sledioal Society for nineteen years. 
He was honorary librarian (1872-8) and 
lionoi'ary secretary (1879-84). Actively 
interested in literature generally, lie. devoted 
much of his spare time to the library of 
the society and to the cataloguing ol the 
books. At Manchester, too, he helped to 
found the ‘Medical Chronicle,’ a monthly 
magaame, still published, which provides 
abstracts of good work axipcaring in 
modioal jcuimals. 

In 1888 he gave up) Ids posts at Man- 
chester to become obstetric physician 
at St. Thomas’s Bhspital, London, Ho 
remained on the active stall until 1904, 
staying on for three years beyond the 
usual ago limit. Ho was then appointed 
consulting obstetric physician and made 
a governor of the hospital. On removing 
to London, ho was appointed visiting 
physician, to the General Lying-in Hospital, 
York Boad. 

In 1879 OidHngworth beoarao a member 


of tho Boj'al Golk'go of PhysioiaiiH, 
In 1887 ho iva.s oleetiiil a fellow', iiud in 
1902 he wan the first obstetric physician 
to read tho Bradshawo looturo, lus subject 
being ‘ Intraporitoncal liiomorrhago inci- 
dent to ectopic gc.stntion.’ li'or many 
years ho was active in tho proceodiiig.s of 
tho Obsloi.rical Sooiel.y ol London and 
contributed Ids best pajiora ou Ht.riotly 
ob,stcti'ical and gymceological topic.s to 
its ‘Transactions.’ Ho was one ol the 
louudera, and always an act.ivc member of 
tho comiidd CO whicii luiblished Iho ‘ Journal 
of Obatot.ricH and ( Ixmiuoulogy of , the 
Jlritish Umpire,’ and ho oontributed some 
papers to it. During the last two years ol 
Id.s life lio wa.s etlitor. 

Cullingworth was prominent in the 
movement for Rocuring tho legal rogistra- 
tiou of mid wives. In 1002 the midwives 
bill became law, ami lie was appointed to 
rcprchcni Iho Incorporated Mitlwives In- 
stitute on liio Central A'lidwivi's Board 
which \uiH instil, u I (;d lor i.lio )irojior working 
(d the Act. Ho rocoivcil the honorary 
degrees oJ D.C.Ia from Dmiiam in 1893 
and LL.D. from Abordeeu in 1904; lie 
was a niombor of numerous gynaseologioal 
BooioUes at homo and abroad, 

bJover of a robust typo, ho Hullcrcd during 
his later years from angina jieoturia, but 
oontinuod his work till Ids deatli in Ijondon 
on 11 Alay 1008. He was buried in the 
Alarylobeno oemotory at Jfinchley. Ho 
inavi'icd in Ajull 1882 ISndly Alary, daughter 
of Richard and Harriot bVcomau ol London, 
and left one daughtor. An enlarged xjhotu- 
graphio portrait is in tho board room at Bt. 
Thomas’s Hospital. 

Gullingworth was a great pioneer of 
gynsecology. Ho did Ida beat xirofesaional 
work on tiio causation of polvie peritomtia, 
wliioh he was one of the finst in England 
to maintain was secondary to other oon- 
ditiona, and not a primary disease, Hia 
most original and valuable book was on 
tfus subject ; ‘ Olirdoal Illustrationa ol the 
Diseases of the h’allopian Tubes and of 
Tubal Gestation,’ a. sorieR of excellent and 
lifelike drawings with dcaoriptive text and 
tdsfcorics of the cases (J896; 3rd edit. 
1002), Cullingworth also published ‘The 
Nurse’s Comiianion, a Manual of General 
and Monthly Nursing,’ 1870 ; ‘ A Manual 
of Nursing, Meilical and Surgical’ (1883; 
3rd edit. 1889) ; ‘ A Short Mamial for 
Alonthly Nuraes’ (1884,- 0th edit. 1907); 
and he wrote an important article on 
pelvio inflammation for Allbutt, Playfair 
and Eden’s ‘Syslom of Gymecology’ and 
many papers for medieal periodicals, A 
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paper read bcloro the Obatotrioal Society 
in 1892, entilled ‘The value o( abdominal 
section in oertaiu cases of reouirent perito- 
nilis, based on a poraonal experience ot 
fifty cases,’ gave rise to discussion in whicli 
all the leading gyncaoologiats in England 
joined, but Cullingworth’s views me now 
generally accepted. 

[Personal knowledge ; infomation fiom Mrs. 
rullingvvorth ; But. Med. Jourjuil, 23 May 
1908 ; Journal of Obatetrios and Gyntecology, 
Jimo and July 1908J. E. M. B. 

CUNINGHAM, JAMES MoNABB 
(1829-1905), surgeon-general, born on2 June 
1829, was son of Major William Cunningham, 
of the 64th Bengal infantry, who entered the 
service in 1804 and retired on 18 May 1833. 
Cuningham, who modified the .spelling of his 
surname, was born at the Capo of Good 
Hope, when his father was on leave from 
1827 to 1829. He received his medical 
education at Edinburgh University, whore 
ho graduated M.D. in 1861, his thesi.s on 
the medical conditions of the aorta being 
commended. In 1892 he was made hon. 
LL.T). of Edinburgh. 

Cuningham joined the Bengal medical 
ser'vioQ as an assistant surgeon on 20 Nov. 
1861 j wa.i promoted surgeon on 12 March 
1864; surgeon-major on 20 Nov. 1871, 
and surgoon-ganoral on 20 March 1880, 
retiring on 31 March 1886. His first 
important charge in India was as superin- 
tendent of tiro central prison at Bareilly 
in 1861 ; he afterwards hold a similar 
position at Meerut, and was ajrpointed 
BUperiuterrdent ol the government press, 
north-west provinces, in 1863 

Cuningham was secretary of the sanitary 
commission appointed in 1866 under Sir 
John Strachey [q[. v. Suppl. IIJ, first pre.si- 
dent, to report and advise on the health 
of European troops and on the sanitary 
.state of India generally. Ho Was made 
professor of hygiene at the Calcutta medical 
college in 1866 ; in 1869, sanitary commis- 
sioiror for the Bengal presidency, and from 
1875 until his retirement for the whole 
Indian empire, In 1880 he became in 
addition head of the Bengal medical deparl- 
ment, with the rank of surgeon-general. 

Cuningham’s administrative laoulties 
rather than sciantiiic knowledge enabled 
him to carry through a great sanitary work. 
Ho wrote and spoke well, although his habit 
of mind tended to scientific agnosticism, 
and he doubted the value of bacteriologicnl 
research, In the reorganisation of medical 
admimslration in India in 1880 Cuningham 
played a chief part. With Surgeon-general 
(afterwards Sh Thomas) Crawford, principal 
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medical officer of the British forces in 
India, he drew up a report, known as the 
Grawford-Cuningliam commission, for the 
complete amalgamation of the army 
medical department and the Indian 
medical service, which, issued in August 
1881, was rejected by the war oilioo. 
Cuningham leit India on 4 April 1885, and 
on 16 June 1885 he was made O.S.I. Ho 
W'as appointed honorary surgeon to Queen 
Vieloria on 16 Aug. 1888, and from 1891 to 
1890 Avas on the army sanitary committee, 
representing India in 1894 at the inter- 
national sanitary conference at Paris. 

He died in London on 26 June 1906. He 
Avas tAvice married: (1) on 2 March 1864, 
lo Mary, only daughter of James MoRao, 
and (2) to Georgina Euphemia, daughter of 
Robert Reid Macredio, on 11 April 1889. 
Ho left Lavo sons and a daughter by the 
first marriage. 

Cuningham was author of, besides official 
sanitary reports: 1. ‘A Sanitary Primer 
for Inchan Schools,’ Calcutta, 1879. 2. 

‘ Cholera ; What the State can do to 
prevent it,’ Calcutta, 1884, tian.slated into 
German Avith a preface by Dr. Max von 
Pettenkofer, BrunsAviok, 1885. 

[Brit. Mod. Journal, 1005, il. 1G4 j in- 
formation Idndly given by Surgeon-General 
Branfoot, O.I.E., I.M.S., and Liout.-Col. D. Ot. 
OraAvford, I.M.S.] D’A. P. 

CUNNINGHAM, DANIEL JOHN 
(1860-1909), professor of anatomy at 
Dublin and Edinhnrgh, born at the Slanse 
of Crieff, in Strathearn, on 16 April 1860, 
AAaa younger son of John Cunningham 
(1810-1893) [q. v. Su 2 ipl. 1], His mother 
wa,s Susan Porieous, daughter of William 
Murray of Ciielf, by his wife Susan I’ori eous, 
a relative of Captain John Porteous fq. v.J, 
Alter education at Crieff Academy, Cimning- 
ham spent some three years iir a large 
mercantile house in Glasgow. But Ids 
inclination was for medical .study, and in 
1870 ho entered the tliiiA'CiBity of Edin- 
burgh as a medical student. Erom the first 
he took a high place amongst his contem- 
poraries, and ho graduated in 1874 with 
the highasl honours. Eor a feAV months 
he engaged in practice in Glasgow ; but he 
returned in 1876 to become demonstrator 
of anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
and for a time held, Avith this post, the 
chair ot physiology in the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College. In 1882 he became 
professor of anatomy in the school of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, and 
next year was appointed professor of 
auatoiny in Trinity Ooliege, Dublin. Hera, 
for twenty yearn, he was the most popidar 
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toaclipi' in tlie iinivorsily. ]n 1903 he 
suc'ceoclc'd Sir William O’lu-ner as i)rotcE.sor 
of amiLamy in Uio University of Erlin- 
liurgU where he laboLired with enthusiasm 
and success until his promatnre death on 
23 June 1009. IIo married in 1873 Rliz.a- 
l)oth Cuiiiming, eldest daughter ol Andrew 
llrownc, minister of the parish of Bcith 
in Ayrsliire, and had by her Uireo sons and 
two daughlora. 

As a leclurer Cunningham had (ho 
facility of ilhnninatiug nil .scionlific subjoel.s 
by illustrations drawn from every field of 
seioncc. Hi.s enfhiisiu.sm and persi'vcranco 
were routaginus, and ronsod iho latent 
powers ot both colleagues and piipiK 
Ho published much original research 
in human and oomparalive anatomy, 
as well as in (ho wider field of anthro- 
jiology. In addition to niimcrou.s paxicrn 
in the ‘ Journal of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,’ of which ho was the acting editor, and 
in nUior soionUhe puhiioaiiona, he issnotl 
‘ Ruiiorf; on the Maraupiulia brought home 
by H.M.S. Ohalleiigcr ’ (1878), and ‘The 
l)is.sector’s Guido ’ lor stiidonUt ( 1870), whioli 
aubsequoutly developed into bis ‘ Manual 
of Practical Anatomy’ (2 vols. 1893-4; 
4Lh edit, revised, 1910). A ‘Cunningham 
Pinid,’ founded in memory of Timothy 
Cunningham [q. v,], for the publication of 
worlc of .special merit connected with the 
Royal Irish Aoadoiriy, issued Uvo papers by 
Cunningham : ‘ On the Lumbar Curve in 
Ulan and the Apes’ (1880), and ‘ On tho 
iSurfaco Anatomy of the Cerebral Hemi- 
apheros ’ (1892). To tho ‘ Tran.sacliona ’ 
of the same aeademy Iio contributed a 
‘ Memoir on Cornelius Magrath, tho Irish 
Giant ; a Rosoareli into tho Conneotion 
which oxi.sts between Giantism and Acro- 
megaly’ (1801) ; and lo tho ‘ Ti'ansaclions 
of the Royal JJubiin Society’ a ‘ Memoir 
on the Miorocophalic Idiot’ (1895). He 
delivered before the Anthropological In- 
stitute in 1002 the third Huxley memorial 
lecture, on ‘ Bight-Handednass and Left- 
Bi’ainednoas,’ for which ho was awarded 
a memorial medal. In conjunction with 
Edward Hallaran Bennett [q. "v. Suppl. II] 
he wrote ‘ Tho Seolional Anatomy of Con- 
genital CiTOal Hernia’ (1888), Of the ‘ Text- 
book of Anatomy,’ published in 1902 (3rd 
edit. 1909) by the pupils of Sir William 
Turner, he acted as editor and joint-author. 

As a man of affairs, he exorcised great 
iufluenoe in the councils of the univeraitiea 
and of the learned societies tvith which 
he was counocted, and he played a chief 
pteb in the establishmoiit of post-graduate 
inatruotion at Edinburgh. He was a 


member ol' the' eommi.ssiou to inquire into 
the management nC the siok ,anrl wounded in 
the , South Ah lean wav, ot the war oJIico 
couuuitlee on the .standard of cuudidutos 
and recruits tor the nnny, and of (he vice- 
regal commission on Ihn inland fialieriea of 
Ireland. He was laigcly responsible for 
iiiiinguraling the medical di'iinrUnout of 
the territoiial army in Scotland. He 
received many honorary degrees — M.I). 
and D.Se. Dublin, LL. D. St. Andrews and 
Glasgow, and H.C.L. 0\iord in 1892, on 
(he celobi’ation ol th(i (creentenary of 
‘I’rinity College, Hnblin, Ifo was elected 
li’.ll.S. on 4 June 1891, and was president 
of the llojail Zoological Society ol Ireland, 
and vico-preaident ol the Koyai Dublin 
Society- A memorial bron/.o baa-j’did has 
been placed, in duplioiite, on tliew'a!J.s of the 
anatomical dcpai'tmonl s ot the Univorsily of 
hldinbmgh and of tho University of Dublin. 

[Lancet, 1 July 1909 ; Brit. Med. Jour., 
V LWi’, PaViYi. KlwV iow,, July 
Dublin Mod. Jour., Jidy 1900, J 0. A. G. 

CITBRIE, Sni DONALD (1825-1909), 
founder of tho Castle Steamship Company, 
born at Greenock on 17 Sept. 1826, was 
third 'soil of ten children of James Currie 
(1797-1861) anti Eli/.abetli (1798-1839), 
daughter of Donald Martin, all of Groeiiook, 
T-Ti a parents removed to Beltast in 1820, 
and Cuviio was sent at seven to the Belfast 
Academy, and subsequently to the Royal 
Beltast Academical Institution ; at both 
schools ho distinguished him.self. 

As a boy ho interested hiurself in the sea 
and ahipping, and at fourteen entered the 
shipping office of a relative in Qroenoeb. 
After four years there, ho joined in 1844 
the Cumard Steamship Company, Liverpool, 
owners ol tho only regular line of steamers 
sailing between Europe and Amerioa, which 
numbered no more than three — tho Cale- 
donia, tho Areaflia, and tho Britannia, all 
ot stnall tonnage. Currie became head 
ol tho company’s cargo department. 
In 1849, in order to tako ad van! age of 
the abolition of tho navigation lawit, the 
company sent him to c,stablish branch 
houses at Havre and Paris, and in a short 
time they had a steamer running between 
Havre and America via Liverpool. Ho also 
astablwhed branch offices at Bremen and 
Antwoi'p, returning to Liverpool in 1854. 

In 1862, detormining lo start for him- 
self, he established the ' Castle ’ shipping 
company, whioh eoiisistod at first of sailing 
ships pl,yiug between Liverpool and Calcutta, 
owned by a circle of personal friends. Currie 
first introduced tho plan of despatolring 
I sailing ships on fixed dates. 
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In 1865 ho made London the port of 
departure of his veasok and took up his 
rosidonoe there. The line grew stoachly in 
strength and importance, and ho resolved 
on a line of steameis from England to 
Cape Town, the first ol which, tlie Ice- 
land, a vessel of 910 tuna, alartcd on her 
outward trip on 29 Jan. 1872. At tho time 
the Union iStoanishiii Company, lounded 
in 1859, carried on tha principal trade 
between England and South Africa and 
had the contract lor the mail service. In 
1876 the Cape parliament resolved to divide 
tliia service equally between the old com- 
pany and the new. Ultimately in 1900 the 
two were amalgamated under tho name of 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
Limited, tho joint oonoern being managed 
by Messr.s. Donald Cmrio & Co. Before 
Sir Donald’s death tho fleet of tha united 
company consisted of forty-seven steamers, 
rvith a gross tonnage of 295,411 tons. Tho 
onormous imprevemout of oommunication 
between England and South Africa was 
largely duo to Sir Donald and his ship,s. 

Currie soon booamo recognised as one of 
tho highest authorities on shipping. In 
1876 ho was olootod chairman of a committee 
of shipowners to consider proposed changes 
in laws affecting the raoroantilo marine, 
and he was r6.sponsiblo for important 
amendments of tha Merolianb Shipping Act 
of 1876. 

His Icnowledgo of South African affairs 
often proved of advantage to tho Britiah 
government. In 1876 Lord Carnarvon, the 
colonial seoretaiy, entrusted him with the 
conduct of negotiations with President 
Brand of the Orange Ereo State and 
President Burgers of the Transsvaal Republic 
regarding the occupation of the Kimberley 
diamond fields. Currie defined tho boun- 
daiic's, and arrangod the terms of agreement. 
Orrrrie supplied tho homo government with 
tiro first irews of tho disaster of Isand- 
hlwatia during tho Zulu war in January 
1879. There was at that lime no telegraphio 
cotrireoLion between England and South 
Africa ; the despatch announcing the 
calamity was sent from Cape Town by a 
Castle Unor to St, Vincent, and thence Icle- 
grapbed to OuiTie hr London. Within 
forty-eight hours one of the Castle liners 
■started for South Africa with reinforce- 
morrts. In 1883, on Currie’s ropr'c.scntations, 
tho British ll.ag was hoisted at St. Lucia 
Bay in Zrrluland, which the Germans would 
have captured a few days later. 

In 1877 Paul Kruger and two othere came 
to England as a deputation from the 
Transvaal Boers to the British government. 


begging for soH-governmont. They sought 
Currie’s aid. Ho introduced them to Lord 
Carnarvon, supporting (heir appeal ; but 
Iris advice was not taken. When tho 
South African war broke out in 1899, 
Currie’s services were of groat value in tho 
conveyance of troop.s, Hia .ships carried 
altogether 172,835 men to and trom South 
Africa, together with thousands of tons of 
.stores, and this without an accident. At 
the critical jitiiolure in Deo. 1899, when Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener were ordered 
to the seat of war, he arranged that tho 
Castle liner which conveyed Lord Roberts 
from England should be so timed as to 
meet Lord Kitchener at Gibraltar on his 
arrival there from Egypt, so that the two 
generals might travel together to Capo Town. 

Ill 1880 Currie had entered parliament 
in the liberal inlorest as one of the mem- 
bers for Porthsliirn. This seat he held 
until 1886, when, on the division of the 
constituency, he was elected for West Perth- 
phiro. In 1886 he brolce on the homo rule 
question with Gladstone, whom he had 
hitherto followed. He represented West 
Perthshire ns a liberal miionist from 1886 
until his retirement from parliament in 
1900. Ho remained on intimate social 
terms with Gladstone, who was on 
several occasions between 1883 and 1895 
his guest with other distinguished persons 
on one or other of his ships for summer 
oniises (of. Mobley’s d-'todsfoue, iii. 115, 517). 

In 1880 Came purchased the Garth 
Mtate in Perthshire. In 1884 he added 
to this gi'eat property the adjoining Glen 
Lyon estate, and in 1903 that of diest- 
liill. He also luirohased from Lord Mac- 
donald the island of Soalpay, beside Skye, 
and the adjacent islands of Longa, 
GuiUamon, and Paha. To his tenantry 
on all the.se XJt'operties Ourrle proved a 
generous landlord. New breeds of cattle 
and sheep wore introduced, and large smn.s 
expended on the erection and improvement 
of chm-clies, .schools, and cottages. He 
delighted in sport in hia deer-forests, on 
his grouse moors, and salmon rivers. 

In his later years Cunie was munificent 
in public gifts. In 1904 he gave to Uni- 
versity College Hospital, London, 80,0001. 
lor a school of final medical studies, and 
20,0001. for a nurses’ home and a maternity 
students’ house. To the University of Editi- 
burgh he gave 2.5,0001. for ‘The Donald 
Currie Lectureship Endowment Jkmd,’ and 
60001. for the enlargement of the Students’ 
Dniou. Ho also bestowed numerous heUe- 
factioas on tho United Pree church of 
Scotland (he hod ‘ come out ’ with his 
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minisfer at the Jiai'uptimi of 1843) and the 
presbytoi'ian ohuroli of England. He re- 
stored at a largo cost tho choh" of Dmikeld 
oathodral. To Belfast, wliovo ho spent 
his boyhood, ho was cspocially genorou.s. 

To tho ‘ Bettor Ecinipmont Fund ’ of 
Qiioon’s Colloge thoro ho gave 20,000i., 
a gift which ‘Tho Donald Currio Lahora- 
toi'ios ’ thoro coimnoinoraf c. Tip contributed 
a fourth of tho cost of an atliletic hold tor 
the Belfast sludcnls. In tho Belfast Itoyiil 
Acadejny, Ilia first school, he founded schol.ir- 
sliips at a cost of 20001., and .scholar- 
ships in tho Iloyal Bolfust Acadeinieal 
In.stitution at an ovjionso of 10001. Ho 
liolpcd, loo, to pay olf Iho doht of Fishor- 
wiok prc.sbytorian church, Belfast, of whicli 
hia Father had been a inonilior. 

.Sir Donald’s tall, manly figure was 
singularly striking, especially in old ago. 

A man of shrewdness and sagacity, of 
largo and broad idea.s, onorgolie, tonacious 
of purpose, and pious, hu was a staunch 
friend and a genial companion. Ho died 
on 13 April 1901) at tho Manor House, 
Sidrnouth, Dovoiishitc, and was buried 
in tho churchyard of Fortingal, bcaido 
his Highland home. A soul])turcd Iona 
oro.ss of granitu, ton feet in height, was 
placed above thu grave in 1910. 

OuitIo was married in 1851 lo Margaret, 
daughter of John Miller of Liverpool 
and Ardoncraig, Bute, who survived liim. 
Ho loft three daughlors, who aro erecting 
at a cost of 25.0001. a univoi'sity iiall to 
tlioir father’s momory in the University of 
Cape Town, of which tho foundation storio 
was laid by tho duke of Connaught in 19 10. 

Currio was the recipient of many honours. 

In 1880 he was awarded tho Fothorgill 
gold modal of the Koyal Society of Arts 
in recognition of ‘ the improvements which 
ho had introduced into his pnasongor 
steamers,’ In 1881 ho was created O.M.G., 
and in 1897 G.C.M.G. in 1900 lie was 
made hon, LL.D. at Edinburgh, and 
received the freedom of the city of Belfast. 

A lifelike portrait was painted in 1908 
by Walter W. Ouless, E.A., and hangs in 
the dining-room at Garth. Two others 
by the same artist hang respectively in 
tho library of the medical school of 'tfni- 
versity College, London, and in his town 
house, 4 Hyde Park Place, London. A 
cartoon portrait by ‘ Ape ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1884. 

Currio had a fine taste in pictures. In his 
London resiclenoo he formed one of the best 
ooUeetions _ of Turner’s works, containing 
eighteen oil paintings, seventy-two water- 
colours, and three pen-and-ink sketches. 
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[Porsoiial knowledge ; privtito iuforjUiition ; 
obiLuaiy iioliccs in Tho Tinios, Rcolsinan, 
Belfast Nows Lottor, and African World. ] 

T. H. 

OUKRIE, MARY MONTGOMERIE, 
Lady OmiBiis (1843-1906), .aulhor uucler 
tho pseudonym of Vtoi.kt Eahiii, born at 
Boauport,Littleham])fon,Bu.sso\',on 24 Eeb. 
1843, was eldest daiighi or of Cliarlcs Janio.s 
iSaville Moulgomei'io Lamb by his wife 
Anna Oliarlotlo, daughler of Arthur Hop- 
wood Grey of llorstcd, Sushck. 1-Tcrgiand- 
faiher, Sir Charles Montolicn Lamb, second 
harouol , of Bcauport, Sussex-, married Mary, 
daughter and lieiro.s,s of Archibald Mont- 
goiuorio, clovonlli earl of Eglinloii [q. v.] ; 
her great-grandfather wa.s Sir James 
Bland Burges, afterwards Lamb [q. v.]. 
Her ancestors both English and French 
numboied among them maiyr lilernry 
amateurs. Brought up at Beau])ort, she 
early showed a love of nature and ol 
poetry, and from a youthful ago tried her 
iiaiid, in sfiite of her family’s siom di.s- 
eouragonront, at vorso-nialdng and story- 
writing. She etched illustrations lor a 
ropriiil. of Tonuyson’s ‘Mariana ’ (Worth- 
ing, 1863). She married on 27 Fob. 1804 
Henry Sydenham Singleton of Moll, no. 
Louth, and Hazely Heath, Hampaliire, 
an Irish landowner. 

Hor host publication was a volume of 
verso entitled ‘ From Dawn to Noon ’ 
(1872), wition under the pseudonym of 
‘ Violet Fane,’ which .she ohoso at random, 
and rolainod in })ormancnoo in order to 
conceal hor identity from her family. 
(It is tho n.'irao of a cluu-aotcr in Disraeli’s 
‘Vivian Gre}'.’) In 1875 appeared ‘Donzil 
Place : a Story iir Vor.se,’ an intorcsting 
love-tale, novor rining to liigh passion, hut 
showing mueli feeling. ‘ Tho Q^ieon of the 
Fairies and other Poems ’ appeared in 
1870, and In 1877 ‘ Anthony Bahington,’ 
a drama in prose and verso. In 1S80 she 
issued her ‘ Oollecled Verses.’ 

Moanwliilo, Mrs. Singleton became well 
blown in London society. Possessed of 
great personal beauty and oharm of manner, 
she was an original and witly talkoi'. 
Mr. W. Tl. Mallock dedicated to hor liis 
‘New Republic’ (1877) in which she 
figures proniineutly a.s Mrs. Sinolaiv, ‘ who 
lias published a volume of poems, and ie 
a sort of fashioiiahlo Loudon Sappho.’ 

Mrs. Singleton also wrote prose, begin - 
niug with the vdtty social sketches entitled 
‘ Edwin and Angelina Papers ’ (1878). 
Three novels, ‘Sophy, or the Adventures 
of a Savage’ (1881); ‘Thro’ Ijovo and 
War’ (1886); and ‘The Story of Helen 
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Davenaut, ’ ( 1889), wcie [ollowod fuifher 
poems, ‘Autumn Sony's’ (1889). In 1S92 
her poems wore again collcclocl, now in 
two handanmo volumes. 

Mr. Singleton, by whom slio had two 
sons and two daughler.s, died on 10 Mai eh 
1893. On 24 Jan. 1894 Mis. Singleton 
iiuu’iied secondly Sir Philip Hcniy Wodc- 
huuao Ciu'iio, G.O.B., atlorwairlg Baron 
Currie ol Haudoy [q. v. Suppl. IT]. She 
aocompanied him to Constantinople, where 
he. was ambaasador. While there she 
produoud two volumes of iiooms, ‘ Under 
Cross and Cinseont ’ (1806) and ‘ Be- 
tulxt two Sons : ... Ballads written at 

ConalanlinoplG and Therapia ’ (1900). In 
1898 her husband was triinsferred to Rome, 
and there she lived until Ids retirement 
in 1903. Settling at Hawley, Hampsliiro, 
L.ady Ouriic took Iieeii interest in garden- 
ing. Shu died of heart fniluio on 13 Ort. 
190.J, at the Grand Hotel, Hariogalo, 
and was buried at Mattingley Church, 
Hampshire. 

Her poems, genoivilly in a minor key and 
slightly soiitimontal, show command of 
molrioal tcohiiiquo and a gift of melody. 
Some of them were set. to music, notably 
* Ror Ever and for Ever,’ hy Sir Paolo 
Tosti. Her novels, while tlioy bike original 
vicw.s of lilo and show oaiotul delinea- 
tion of character, aic .somewhat dull and 
over-long. Her best prose is (o bo fonnd 
in her light essays, contributed to periodi- 
oals and afterwards rejiublishcd in volume 
form (of. ‘Edwin and Angelina Papers,’ 
1878; ‘Two Moods of a Man,’ 1901; and 
‘ Oolleotod Essays,’ 1902). A prose work 
ol a diSerent cliaraoter was ‘ Memoirs of 
Marguerite of Valois, Queen of Navarre ’ 
(1893). Eirst editions of her early poetical 
volumes are valued by oollcctoi’s. 

A portrait engraved by Stodart forms 
the Irontispiooe ol ‘Poems ’ (2 vols. 1892). 

[Burke’s Peerage, 1910 ; The Times, 16 Oct. 
1905 j Lady, 29 Leo. 1904; Men and Women 
of the Time, 1899 ; private information,] 

E. L. 

CUE,RIE, PHILIP HENRY WODE- 
HOUSE, first Babos Cubbih oip Hawley 
(1834-190G), diplomatist, bom in London 
on 13 Oct. 1834, was fourth son of Baikes 
Gui’rie (1806-1881) ol Bush Hill, Middlesex, 
and Mlnley Manor, Hampshire, M.P. for 
Northampton 1887-67, by his wife Lam’a 
Soplua (d. 1869), eldest daughter of John, 
second Baron VVodehonse. Alter education 
at Eton, he entered the foreign office at the 
age of twenty, and served in that department 
for forty years, passing through the varions 
grades of the political staff until his 


scloction to be aasistant undor-aeoretary of 
state for foreign aff.xirs in 1882 and per- 
manent under-secretary of state in 1889. 
He was precis writer to the carl of Claren- 
don dnrmg his tenure of office as foreign 
secretary in 1857-8, and w.ss temporarily 
attached to tlie British legation at St. 
Petersburg in 18.66 and 1857 during Lord 
Wodebouse’s special mission to that capital 
on the conclusion of Lho Ciimoan war. He 
assisted Julian Pane [q. v.J in his duties as 
protooolist to the oonforeuces on the affairs 
of Luxemburg in May 1867. When Lord 
Salisbury was sent to Constantinople in 
1876 to act as British plenipotentiary in 
the oonfcrenccs held there on the Eastern 
question, Currie was appointed secretary 
to the special mission, and Lord SaUsbiiry 
formed on that ocoa.sion a liigh estimate 
of his ability. On Lord Salisbury’s accos- 
.sion to the office of foreign secretary in 
April 1878 he appointed Cmrie to be his 
private secretary, and when Lord Beacons - 
field and Lord Salisbury wont as the British 
plenipotentiaries to the congress of Berlin 
in June following, Currie and Montagu 
Corry (altcrwards Lord Rowlon) accom- 
panied them a.s joint-seoretarie.i to the 
special mission. Ho received the C.B. in 
recognition of his sci vices at the oloso of 
(lie congress, and on liis return to England 
in addition to his work as private seorolary 
was entrusted by Lord Salisbury svifch the 
oorrespoudeiice respecting Cyprus, which 
had been leased from the aiillan mider the 
convention of 4 June 1878. 

On Lord Salisbury’s re.signation in 1880 
Carrie resumed his w'ork as a senior clerk in 
charge of the Eastern department. H e was 
attached as .secretary to tho marquis of 
Northampton’s special mission to invest 
Eiing Alfonso XII of Spain with the garter in 
1881, and in October 1882 was appointed 
assistant under-.gecretary of state by earl 
Granville, who succeeded Lord Salisbury 
as foreign sooretary. In Juno to August 
1884 Currie acted as joint protoeoli.st to 
tho conferences hold in London on tho 
finances of Egypt. In 1886 he received 
the K.O.B., and in December 1888 he was 
promoted permanent under-socretary of 
state in. succession to Lord Rauncefote, 
who had become British envoy at Wash- 
ington. 

After five years’ service as permanent 
nndei'-aeoretftry, during which ha was 
made G.O.B. in 1892, he was appointed 
by Lord Rosebery in December 1893 
British ambassador at Constantinople, 
being sworn as usual a privy councillor. 
This post he held for four and a half years, 
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The period of Ida service ivaa one of ex- 
ceptional difficulty. The ooniinuod mis- 
rule and oppression, of tho Ckristiau subjects 
of the Porto in Asia Minor drove the 
Ai'juoiiiaua into an active and rvidesproad 
conspiracy of revolt, which was ropimsed 
by the authorities and the Mussuhnau popu- 
lation with navago soTorit5^ In May 1895 
tho roprosentalivua of the groat European 
powers made a oollootivo demand for 
reforms in the administration. This was 
mot by tlio Porto with i.ho usual dilatory 
pleas, and by tho eventual amiiumcomciit 
of iiiadeciuate oonooH.siona in iSeptcniber 
and Oolobor following. Riots broke out 
in tho latter uionl.h at Constantinople, in 
which a oonsidcrahlo number of Armenians 
lost their lives, and teri'iblo massaoros shortly 
afterwards took place at Trehizoiid and in 
other places in Asia Minor. Collective 
demands rroro again made by tho ropre- 
aontatfvos nf tho great powers in .ISTovomber 
for investigation of the oir()ninst«,nccs and 
punisluuont of those rc.sponaiblo, but wore 
again mot by uvaaivo aus-wer.s ; there was, 
Irowever, some amendment of tho situatiou, 
and a formidable rising in the district of 
Zoitonn north of Aleppo was pacilied by tho 
mediation of tho powers in 1890. But on 
lAngustof that jmara sangiiinai'yinasBaore 
of Armonians was perpotratod in Constanti- 
nople itself by a JVLaliomodan mob ivhich had 
received arms from tho Turld.sh nuthorities. 
Prosh remonstrances were made by the 
embassioa and mot by fresh excuses on Uio 
part ol tlio Turkish government. More 
olfectivo prooautions were hoivover taken 
against further outbreaks, and tho troublo.s 
gradually sub.sided. 

Throughout this period the British am- 
bassador, under tlio instructions lirst of .Lord 
Kimberley and later of Lord Salisbury, who 
became foreign scorotaryin 1895, was taking 
a leading part in tho efforts ol the Jiiu'oj)oau 
roprosentativea to secure protection and 
redroSiS for tho aufCerors, British policy was 
greatly hampered by a frank deolaratioii 
from the Russian government that the 
tear had an invincible repugnance to tho 
omploymont ol cooroivo moa.siires against 
tho smtan, but there was a moment after 
the massacres at Constantinople, when it 
seemed possible that the British government 
might decide on mtervention oven at the 
risk of ulterior complications. The objec- 
tions to this course rv'ere considered to be 
too Borious to permit of its adoption, and 
Bubseifuently a sporadic recrudescence of 
disorders made it clear that the sultan’s 
authotity and goodwill wore in fact the only 
means, however imperfect and untrust- 


worthy, of keeping MMiomodau fanaticism 
in check, 'J'ho relations of the British 
ambassador with tlio Tiu'kish sovereign 
could hardly in such ciroumstancos be al- 
together cordial, a nd a corlain impnlsivoness 
of energy anti olireclne.sa of speech which 
were among Currie's cliaraoteristics were 
not qualities likely to win favour with an 
Oriental autocrat, it nas no socrot that 
tho sultan wonkl have been glarl that he 
should be replaced, and that, Loi'd yalisbury 
turned a deaf ear to inUmatlen.s to that 
clloct. A personal opi.sodo of a somewhat 
nnu.siittl charaoler, wliioli occurred in tho 
autumn of 1895, added to the dilTiculties of 
tho ambassador’s position, tiairl Pasha, 
a fornior grand vizier, having refused tho 
request of tho sultan to resume that office, 
was imprisoned in tho grounds of Yildiz 
Kiosk, but sueocedod in making his escape, 
and took rofugo late at night in tho Britteh 
embassy, which ho positivel.y cloolinotl to 
leave, until after five days of negotiation 
the sultan had given Full assuraucos to the 
ambassador that tho rooalcitraiit ex-minial cr 
shoidd not be moloatcd in any way. In 
1897 tho troubles in Asia Alinor were suo- 
cceded by tho revolt of Crete, the dospatoh 
to tho island of a Greek force, the oonsoijiiont 
outbreak of war bolwoen Turkey niid Groooe, 
resulting in the disastrous defeat of the Crook 
army, the intervention of tho powers to 
secure favourable terms of peace for the 
Hellenic kingdom, and the autonomy of 
Crete under Turkish suzeramty. In all 
tho,se matters tho Ih'itish embassy neces- 
sarily took an active part, and Currie w’ho, 
though phy.-ically strimg, WM not possessccl 
of a very robust constitution, found his 
health giving way iiiidor tho si.rain, and 
was glad to .suoceed ,Sh' Clare Eord at tho 
embassy at Romo in ,1 iily 1898. 

His period of service in Italy wa.s marked 
by tho assassination of King Humbert and 
tile aocession of King Victor Emmanuel 1 fl 
on 30 July 1000. No very oritioal diplo- 
matic work devolved on him, tho prin- 
cipal questions for disoussiou between the 
two countries bomg conuootod with Italian 
claims and interests in Afric,a, wliioh were 
not uusyrapathetioaily regarded bi'" Great 
Britain. Ho was one of tho British 
delegates at the international couforouoe 
held at Romo in the winter of 1898 to eon- 
sidot the means of dealing with aiiarcliism, 
a matter in which this coimtry was unable 
entirely to associate itself mth' tho methods 
agreed upon by other powers. In January 
1899 he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Currie of Hawley, and retired on pension on 
17 Jan. 1903. Ho passed the rest of his 
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life ill England until his doath at hiii country 
place, Hawley, on 12 May 1906. 

Currie ivaa an admirable offioial, rapid 
in Ilia work, clear in judgment, and wanting 
in neither courage nor decision. As a 
diplomatist he was somewhat lacking in 
power to appreciate and make allowance 
lor the sirsooplibilitics of tlioao witli whom 
lie had to deal. In social life he was a 
warm friend, kindly, hoapitahle, and good- 
natiiredlj- anroaatie, not universally popular 
but greatly liked by the majority of those 
with whom lie was clo.sely associated. 

He married on 24 Jan. 1894 [see CrrnnrB, 
M.vry ManTiiOMEniR, Suppl. II], hut had 
no children. 

[The Time, 9, 14 May 1006 ; Foreign Office 
List 1007, p. 307 i correapondwico laid before 
Parliament.] S. 

OUKZOH-HOWE, Sin ASSHETON 
GORE (1850-1911 ), admiral, horn at Gop- 
sall, Leioo.slorsliire, on 10 August 1S50, was 
ninth son of Richard William Penn Howe, 
lirst Earl llowe of the present creation, 
being second son of his second wife, Anne 
(rf. 1877), .second daughter of Admiral Sir 
John Gore. Ho was a great-grandson of 
Rioliiird. first Earl Howe [cp v.J, tho great 
admiral, whose daughter and heir, Sophia 
Gliarlottc, ParonesH Howe, married Ponn, 
eldest son of As.shoton Ourzon, Ih'st Viscount 
Ourzon. Oiirzon-1-lowo entered the navy 
on board tho Britannia in Deo. 1863, and 
from 18(38 to 1871 served in tho frigate 
Galatea, Captain tho duke of Edinburgh, 
which wont round the world during that 
commission. Ho vvas promoted to Bub- 
lioutonant on 18 March 1870, and served in 
that rank on hoard the BeUerophon hi tho 
Ohannol squadron. His commission as liou- 
tonant was dated 18 Sept. 1 872, and in Nov. 
1873 he was appointed to the sloop Eclipse 
on the North ilmorican .station. A year 
later ho was traiisl'crrcd to tho BeUerophon, 
fhxgsliip on the same station, and in Eeb. 
1876 was appointed to the Sultan in the 
Mediterranean, commanded by tho duke 
of Edinburgh, whom two years later he 
followed into tho Black Prince. In July 
1879, when the Baccliaiite was commissioned 
by Captain Lord Charles Scott for a cruise 
round tho world, and lo give Albert Edward, 
duke of Claronco, and- Prince George of 
Wales, afterwards King George V, llioirsea 
training a.s cadets, Ciirzon-Howe was chosen 
to bo her fii’st heulenant, and was dheetly 
responsible for tho seamanahip instruction 
of the princes. On tho return of the sliip 
to England he was promoted to conrmander 
on 31 August 1882. 


In Jan. 1883 ho became executive officer 
of the sultan in the Chaiuiel squadron, 
and two years later was appointed in the 
same capacity to the Raleigh, liagaliix) on 
tho Capo station. In July 1886 he was 
given the command of the royal yacht 
Ushorne, from wMoh on 6 Jan. 1888 he 
was promoted to captain. Shortly after- 
wards Ciirzon-Howe cnmmissioiicd llic 
Boadiceafor the Bast Indic.s station, where, 
in Aug. 1888, she relieved the Bacchante as 
flagship of Sir Edmund Eremaiitlc. As 
flag-caiitain and chief of the stciS lie took 
part in the Vitu expedition of Oot. 1890, 
tor which he received the C.B. and the 
medal. From August 1891 ho served for 
a year at tho admiralty aa assistant- 
director of naval intelligonco, and then 
went to the North Ameiioan station in 
command of tho Cleopatra, and as onmmu- 
dore during tho Neivfoundlaucl fi.sliiug 
season. In this sliip he was xu’csont at 
RliielieJcls, Nicaragua, during Iho distur- 
bances <if 1894, and by his prompt action in 
lauding a party of seamen and marines 
averted a civil war. In Jan. 1896 he was 
awarded Iho C.M.G. for hiss sorvicos in 
Nowloundland, and in the same month 
became flag-captain to Rear-Admiral A. 
T. Dale in the Hovongo, flagsluii of tho 
flying .squadron ivliioh was put in com- 
mission shortly after tho iniblication of tho 
German emperor’s telegram to President 
ICruger. In April 1897 he was appointed 
to command the cadets’ trainhig-ship 
Britannia at Dartmouth, and afterwards, 
from Feb. 1900, he commanded tho battle - 
Bliip Ocean on the China station. In July 
1809 Ourzon-Howe was appointed an 
aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, and held 
thia post until promoted to flag rank on 
23 July 1001. 

In June 1002 ha hoisted Ida flag in the 
Magnificent as second in command in fhe 
Ghaimel, and from that time liis employ- 
ment was xtt'aotically continuous. In June 
1903 he became second in command on the 
Cluna station with his flag in the Albion. 
On 30 June 1005 he waa awarded the K.O.B., 
and on 12 Bopt. ho was promoted to vice- 
admiral. In Deo. following he returned to 
the Chaiuiel fleet, now greatly enlarged, 
as second in ooiiamand, with Ids flag on 
board the Ciesar. In Feb. 1907 he waa 
apjiointed commander in chief of the 
Atlantic fleet, whence in Nov. 1008 he was 
transferred in the same capacity, hut with 
acting rank as admiral, to the Mediterranean, 
his flagship during both commands being 
the Exnionth, The disaatroiia earthquake 
at Messina in Doc, 1908 called the com- 
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ni ancle L'-in-chiot with part of Ms squadron 
to (Jio spot to aid in tiro relief work, and 
tlio crisis which acoomiiauiccl the revolution 
in Turkey niado the JVlcditorranoan for thn 
time) the contro of intorost. On 2 Jan. 
1900 he was advanced to the r.ank of 
admiral, and in July of tliat year icccivcd 
the. 0,0. V.O. Sir Assiioton was relioved 
in April 1010, and immediately hoisted his 
Has' at tlio main of tlio Viol ory aft oomuiander- 
in-ehiol at Portsmouth, fio died .suddenly 
at Adiniraity House there on 1 M.avch 1911. 
Ho was buried with n.ival honours at 
Highclilfo, near Chri.stchureli. A memorial 
tablet was placed in l’oft.smouth dock 3 'ard 
ctiurch. ‘Holding strong opinions on some 
points, he. conslanlly stood aloof from all 
controver.sioH of public chfu'aclor. Pow 
flag-officers who have held suoh important 
a])pninlmcnt.s have over boon .so little in 
tJio public eye a.s ho.’ 

Curzon-Howc married on 25 Feb. 1892 
Alice' Ami, eldost daughter of Goiieral 
Sir John Cowell, P.C., tC.C.B., .and had 
as,suo two anus (the older ia in tho navy) 
and Ihreo daughlHrs. His oldpst daughter, 
Victoria Alovanclriua, to whom Queen 
Victoria stood sponsor, died at Malta on 
3 Fob. 1910. 

l,The Times, 2 March 101 1.] L. O. 0. L. 

CUST, ROBERT NEEDHAM (1821- 
1009), orientalist, born at Cockayne 
Hatley, Bedfordshire, on 24 Pcb. 1821, 
was second son lionry Cockayne Cust 
(1780-1881), canon of Windsor, by bi.s 
wife Lady Anna Maria Elizabeth, olde.st 
daughter of Erancis Noedliam, first earl of 
Kihiioroy. His father was sooond sou 
of Sir Brownlow Cust, first baron Brown- 
low (174-L-1S07). Educated at Eton, 
Robert was intended for tho bar, but 
accepting a nomination for the Indian 
civil service, ho passed to Hailoybury 
College, where ho greatly distinguished 
hiuMelf in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 
Hindustani. At Calcutta in 1843 he com- 
plotod his studies in the college of Fort 
William, receiving medals and a degree of 
honour besides qualifying in Bengali. 

His first appointment in the public 
service was as assistant to the magistrate 
of Amhala, then the headquarters of the 
political administration of Northern India. 
He next heoaino personal assistant to Major 
George Broadfoot [q. v.], newly appointed 
agent to the governor-general for the then 
north- westemfroutier. While ho was march- 
ing mth his chief tlrrougb the domains of 
the CSb Satiaj protected chiefs, nows of the 


Sikh invasion took thorn to tho front and 
ho engaged in tho great battles on tho 
Satiaj in 18-15 — at Mudki, Fcrozeshali, and 
Sobraon. At Forozosliah (21-2 Doo. 1845) 
Major Broadfoot was Icilled in action, and 
Oust, albeit a junior officer, oatriod on for 
a time tlio duties of governor-goneraTa 
.agent. His services were mentioned in tho 
governor-gene ml’s despatch, and ho was 
appointed by Lord liardiugo to tho charge 
of a district in tho newly formed proviiioo 
of tlio Punjab, that of Hoaliiarpur. 
Ho h.ad little oxperionco to guide him; 
but imdor tlie inspiration of his now 
chief, John (aftc'rwai'ds Lord) Lawroiioo 
[q. V.], ho organised tho district on a 
‘ non-regulation ’ sy.stom of firmne.ss and 
kindness ; living alone amongst the people, 
without soldiers or polioomon^ — the court 
hold under the greon mango trees in tho 
presence of lumdreds. Hero Oust developed 
an inteiif-o love for India and its people. 

‘ Tho oxpoi'ionco of half a century,’ ho 
remarked later, ‘ has given the stamp of 
axqn'oval to our strong bnt benevolent, 
rigorous hut sympathetic system.’ 

From Hoshiarpuv ho was moved to his 
old tlistriol of Ambalti, and took its ad- 
ministration vigorously in haJid. Cust, if 
lacking in magnetic power, sliowcd himself 
a masterly organiser and achninistratoi', and 
an indefatigable and methodical worlcer. 
After tho second Sikh -war, which ended 
decisively in March 1849 with the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, the government com- 
missioned Oust to report on tho country 
and its capabilities. He visited every 
district in the newly acquired territory, 
and after nearly two years’ immonso labour 
ho presented his report in 18,51. Gust 
then ju'ocoodod to England on a brief 
furlough. Returning to India, ho was 
appointed magistrate of Benares, and after- 
wards to tho more important ohargo of 
Banda in Bundolkand, and in three yoars 
ho put the district, ■which ■was in a most 
unBaitisfactory condition, into perfect order. 
I'n recognition of his soiviooH ho was ollored 
tho moro important post of magistrate 
and collector of Delhi, but fortunately 
for himself declined it. The ofllcer who 
accepted tho p)OBt was a victim of tho 
Dellii maasacro. 

Oust was in England at the outbreak of 
tho mutiny of 1 857, being called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn on ] 3 Aug. J 867. Roturning 
to India in February 1868, ho was imme- 
diately appointed at tho special request of 
Sir John Lawrence to bo eommiaaionor of the 
Lahore division of tho Punjab, and when 
that division ■was found too largo And was 
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subdivided, ho ohoso the moioiy forming Uie 
division of Amritsar, hor a time ho acted 
as financial oommiasionor of the province, 
and in 1861 as judicial commissioner. The 
death of his first wife oiilV Jan. 1864 brought 
him hack to England, but he returned to 
India in October to join tho legislative 
council, and to act temporarily as homo 
secretary to tho supreme government 
(lSCl-5). EroTii another visit to England 
he -vyas recalled to fill tho important po.st of 
member of the board of revenue in the 
North-we.st Provinces, but the death at 
Allaliabad after childbirth in August 1867 
of his second wife determined Cust to 
reth'o altogether from tho Indian sendee 
just nine mouth.s before completing his 
seivico for a full pension. 

In England Cust gradually recovered his 
energies. He studied Hebrew and com- 
pleted tho draft of a code of revenue law 
for Northorn India. Eor a tune he helped 
in the preparation of the Oxford ‘ Dictionary 
of tho English Lairguago ’ edited by Sir 
James Murray. Although ho had rowed at 
Eton, ho oared no tiling for sports or games, 
and henceforth found recreation in foreign 
travel, while devoting himself at homo to 
Oriental and religious studic.s, which ho 
pursued witli charactori.stie industry and 
method. Without being a jirofound scholar 
he had some aoquaintanoo with Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Nansluit, Hindi, tJrdu or 
HindCstani, Panjabi, Bengali, as well as 
with the chief European languages. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1909 he published more than 
sixty volumes ohiofly on Oriental philology 
or pha,ses of religious belief. His ‘Modern 
Languages of the East Indies ’ (1878) was 
followed by a scholarly description of the 
‘Modern Languages of Africa’ (1883), 
which was tran.slat 0 d into Italian (1885), 
‘ Oceania ’ (1887), ‘ The Caucasian Group ’ 
(1887), ‘ The Turld Branch of the Ural-Altaic 
Eamily ’ (1889). ‘ Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays,’ in seven series, V’ere issued between 
1880 and 1904. Less laborious works in- 
oludcd, apart from translations into Eronoh 
Italian and Greek, ‘ Poems of Many 
years and Places ’ (2 ser. 1 887, 1897), ‘ Clouds 
on the Horizon or Forms of Religious 
Error ’ (1800) ; ‘ Common Foatnies which 
appear in all Religions of the World ’ (1896) ; 
‘ Five Essays on Religious Conceptions ’ 
(1897), and ‘ Life Memoir ’ (1809). Cust 
was prominent in the procaedings of 
many literary societies. With the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which ho formed in 1861, his 
association was ospeoially long and active ; 
ho was appointed member of counoil and 
honorary librarian in 1872, and from 1878 


to 1899 was honorary secretary ; ho was 
also a vice-president, and read many papers 
at its meetings. Making annual tours abroad 
through Europe, West Africa, and Western 
Asia, and coming to know numerous foreign 
scholars, Oust represented the Asiatic Society 
at the Oriental Congresses of London, 
St. Potorshnrg, Florence, Berlin, Leyden, 
Vienna, and Stockholm. He was interested 
in mtsaionary oiitorprise and phUanthropic 
work, and served on the oouimitteos of the 
Churoh Missionary Society and tho Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He was 
made honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1886. 

Cust, who had attended tho coronation 
of William IV in 1831, and that of Queen 
Victoria in 1838, was also present 'at that 
of Edward VH in 1902. In 190-1 his sight 
failed, hut he pursued his studies ivith 
assistance until 1008, when his strength 
gave way. He died on 28 Oct. 1909 
at liis residence, Campden HiU Road, 
Kensington, and was buried at Putney 
Vale. 

Cust was thrice married: (1) on 10 May 
1856 lo Maria Adelaide, second daughter 
of Henry Lewis Hobart, dean of Windsor; 
she died on 17 Jan. 1864, leaving two sons 
and three daughtor.s ; (2) on 28 Doe, 1866 
io Emma, eldest daughter of E. Cai'lyon, 
rector of Dobden, Hamp.shiro ; she died on 
10 Aug. 1867 ; (3) on 11 Nov. 1868 to Eliza- 
beth Dewar, only daughter of J. Mathews ; 
by her he had a daughter, Anna Maria 
Elizabeth. Hia son, Robert Henry Hobart 
Cust, is a well-known writer on art, and his 
daughters showed literary aptitude. 

A portrait was painted by Miss Carpenter 
in 1840, of which three copies wore made: 
one is at the Provost’s Lodge, Eton; a 
second belongs to Sir Reginald Gust, and a 
third to Gust’s son, Mr. Robert Cust. He 
also appears as a child in a large group by 
Samuel William Reynolds, now in the pos- 
.session of Mr. Henry Gust. A native paint- 
ing, executed in Calcutta (c. 1843), also 
belongs to Mr. Bohert Oust. 

[Cast’s Life Memoir, 1899 ; The Timca, 
29 Oct. 1909; Royal A.siatio Sooiety’s Journal, 
1910. i. 265 ; private information.] T. H. T. 

CHS TAN OB, HENRY (1842-1008), 
jockey, born, at Peterborough on 27 Feb. 
1842, was son of Samuel Custance, a post- 
boy, by his wife Elizabeth Garpeutor. De- 
voted to horses and to riding from childhood, 
ho rode at tin rtcon in a pony race at Ramaoy, 
in Huntingdonshire, and afterwards won 
a contest for a saddle whan he weighed 
four stone. Vainly seeking omployment 
at Newmarket, he spent three years at 
Epsom, whore he had ‘ a jolly, though 
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rough, Uiiio ’ in the employment of Mr. 
Edward Smith of South Hatch, wlio wat, 
associated ndtli ‘ Eell’s Idfe,’ and raced hLs 
horses in iho name of Mollish. 

Cuatanoo’e first imporlaut victory was 
gained on Roolcot in ] a.'58 in thoCe.sarowilcli, 
which ho won again in IS61 on Audrey. 
The folloiving year lio attaohcfl hini- 
aolf to the Russloy stable, tlion niidcr tlio 
maiiagomcnt oi Matthow J'),nvaon, and 
that .season rode over forty winners. In 
1800 he rode Tlionniinhy tn victory in tho 
Derby. Tliis was tho first of i.hrco succps,sos 
ho scored in lhat race, tlio oihora lieing on 
Lord Lyon in 1800 and on Goorgo Eiodci'ick 
in 187‘1. In tho llorby of 1801 lio rodo 
Dundee, who, broaldng down during Hie race, 
was seoon d 1 o Kcti lodrum . Hoi uid a mo imt 
in Ibe Derby for twenty coriseculivo years. 
Oustauoe won tho One Tlioiiaand (liiineaa 
on Achievement in 1807, and bis aolilary 
sucoe.ss ill the >St, IjOgor was gained on 
Lord Lyon in 1800. liis last winning mount 
was on Lollypop in the All-Aged Slakes at 
(ho Nowmarkel, Ifoughton meoling in 1871). 
As a jookoy he was bold and rosoluto, had 
good hands, and waa a flno judgo of pace. 
AHcr his rotirornont from the saddle he 
long remained a familiar figure on the race- 
course. He hold for manj' years a licence 
as deputy starter to tho Jockey Club, and 
waa also official starter to tho Belgian 
Jciolcey Cluh, Living at Oakliam, ho 
regularly hunted with tho Quorn and 
Cottesmore packs. lie was always a 
cheerful and amusing companion, and 
Xiuhllshod ‘ Riding Rocolleotioiis arid Turf 
filorics’ in 1801, wilh a dedication to the 
duke of Hamilton, a good patron during 
his riding career. He died of a para- 
lytic seizure at 53 Now Walk, Leicester, 
on 19 April 1908. His wiU waa proved for 
808H. 

[Sporting Life and Tlio Times, 20 April 
1908 , Itnii's Guido to the Turf ; Custance’s 
Riding Recollections, 1804.] E. M. 

CUTTS, EDWARD I.EWES (1824-1901), 
antiquary, born on 2 March 1824, at 
Sheffield, was son of John Tkiston Cutts, 
optician, by Mary, daughter of Robert 
Waterhouse, He was educated at Shefiield 
Ctillegiato School and graduated B.A. at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 18d 8, Being 
ordained in the samo year, ho was curate 
siicoessively of Tde Hill, Kent, until 18C0, 
o( Goggcshall, Essex, until 1867, and of 
ICelvedon until 1869, and was perpetual 
curate of Billoricay until 1806. Ho had 
already acted also as local organising 
seorelary of the Additional Curates Society, 
and on leaving Billerioay became general 


secretary of llio society in London, resigning 
in ] 87 1, on presentation to the vicarage 
of Holy Tiiiiity, Raver, si 00 k Hill, 

Til 1870 Cutis was selected liy tho Arcli- 
biahops of Ganterliury and York to visit 
tho East and inquire into the position of 
the Syrian and Chaldean clmrclies ; his 
rejiort icsiiltod in tlio loriiiation of Hie Arch- 
l)isho])’.s Mission to iho Assyrian Clirhlians. 
JHc cic.seribcd lii.s travels in ‘ Clii isliaii.s 
under tho Crescent in Asia ’ (1887). Al- 
though accepting tho ecclesiastical views 
of the high chureh [larty, ho was sympa- 
thetio witii every school of thought witliin 
the church. Ho received the degree of 
D. D. Irom tho University of the South, 
U.S.A. 

Cutis long devoted himself to aroliooology 
and tho study ol ocolcsiaHticnl history. In 
1849 ho published ‘ A Manual foi' tho Study 
of tho Sepnlcliral Slab.s and Croaaea of 
tho Middle Ages.’ This was followed in 
18,63 by ‘ Coloiiostcr Castle not a Roman 
Temple,’ and in 1872 by ‘ Scones and 
Characters of tlio Middle Agos,’ a scvics 
of articles contriliutcd originally to tlio 
‘Alt, Joinnal’; in 1888 by ‘ Colohoslor,’ in 
liVeeman and Ilimti’s scries of ‘ Historic 
Towns’; in 1893 by ‘History of Early 
Christiftii Art’; and in 1808 by ‘Parish 
Priests and their People in the Middle 
Ages fn England.’ Among Ms works 
on Church history are ‘Turning Points 
of English Church History ’ (1874); ‘Turn- 
ing Points of General Clmrcli History’ 
(1877); ‘A DioHonary of the Cliuroh of 
England’ (1887); ‘ A Handy Book of tho 
Cliuroh of England ’ ( 1892) ; and ‘ Anguslino 
of Canterbury ’(1896) in Motliuon’.s ‘Eiighsh 
Leaders ot Religion.’ Tlio most notable 
of his religiou.s works are ‘ A Devotional 
History of Our Lord’ (1882) and ‘Some 
Cliief Truths of Religion ’ (1875), which 
was translated into Swahili and printed 
at the Universities Mission Press at Zanzi- 
bar in 1896. Ei'oni 1852 to 1806 ho was 
honorary secretary of tho Essex Arcliioo- 
logioal Society and editor of its ‘ Trans- 
actions.’ 

Cutts died at Holy Trinity Vicarage, 
Havorstook Hill, on 2 Sept. 1901, and was 
buried at Brookwood cemetery, Woking, 
He married on 23 April 1846 Marian, 
daughter of Robert ICnight of Nottingham, 
and by her had ton cMldron, seven of wliom 
survived him. Mrs. Cutts died on 1 4 Doc. 
1880. 

(The Times, 4 and 6 ,8opt. 1901 ; Guardian, 
11 Sept. 1901 ; Atheiucum, 7 iS'opt. 1901 ; 
information from his sou, John E. K. Cutts, 
E.B.I.B.A.] R. E. O. 
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DALE, Sm DAVID, first baronet 
(1829-1900), ironinaater, born on 11 Dee. 
1820 at Moorsbcd.abacl, Bengal, was younger 
oi two .soils (in the family ol three children) 
of David Dale (of tbo Bast India Company’s, 
sorvioo), judge of the city court there, 
by his udfe Ann Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. George Douglas of Aberdeen, 
who was married at Calcutta on her seven- 
teenth birthday. His great-uncle was 
David Dale [q. v.], tho Glasgow banket 
and philantlii’opiat, whose daughter 
married the socialist Robert Owen [q. v.] 
and was mother of Robert Dale Owen [q. v. ). 
David’s older brother, f'James Douglas 
(1820-186.'j). joined tho Indian army on 
the Madras e.stahlishment, and hooaine 
lieutonant-oolonel. Tho father died on boaid 
the Providence un 23 .Tune 18.30, during 
a voyage home with his wife and children. 
Mrs. Dale, while on a journey with her 
clulch’en to New Lanark to visit her kindred, 
was detained at Darlington by an accident to 
tho mail ooaoh, and received such kindness 
from membors of tho Sooiety of Eriends of 
that town that she returned and made the 
place her homo. After four years’ probation 
she was in 1811 received into the Erionda’ 
community. She died in 1879. 

Dale was educated privately at Edinburgh, 
Durham, and Stockton. Brought up among 
Eriends, he early displayed unusual stead- 
fastness of purpo.so and sobriety of judgment. 
His adult career began in the office of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway Com- 
pany, and at the ago of twenty-three he 
was appointed secretary to the Middles- 
brough and Guiaborough section of the 
line. After six years in that position ho 
entered in 1858 into partnership with 
Mr. W. Bouoh and became lessee of the 
Shildon Locomotive Works. Henceforth 
his aoLivitie,s rapidly expanded. He was 
concerned with the formation of the Consett 
Iron Go., of which ho subsequently became 
managing director and chairman. In 1860 
he embarked on extensive shipbuilding 
enterpriaea in co-operation with Eiohard- 
son, Denton, Duck & Co. of Stockton, 
Denton, Grey & Oo. of Hartlepool, and 
Thomaa Rioiiai’dson & Sons, Hartlepool, 
who combined together with a, view to 
amalgamation. Dale became vico-ohainnan 
of this amhiiioua undertaking, but the 
union was not suooessfui, and the companies 
reverted shortly afterwards to their former 


independent positions. Dale retained an 
interest in the rivo fiiat-named concerns. 
Ho was also managing partner of J. W. 
Pea.se & Co,, later Pease & Partners 
Ltd., and chairman oi oompanies work- 
ing iron ore mines near Bdbao. In 1881 
ho became a director of tho North 
Eastern Railway Company, having previ- 
ously solved as duector of the Stockton and 
Darlington railway, and on the formation 
of the Dundorland Iron Ore Company 
in 1902 he was appointed chairman. He 
was an active member of the Durham 
Coal Owners’ Association and of tho 
Cleveland Mine Oumers’ A.ssociation. 

Dale owes his main diatiiiotion to his 
woik as pioneer in applying the principle 
of arbitration to indu,strial disputes. Tho 
first board of arbitration, was fonnod in 
connection with the iron trade of the 
north of England in Moi'ch 1869, and 
Dale was its first president. The suc- 
cess of the experiment was chiefly duo 
to tho tact, firmness, and discriraiuation 
of its president. ‘ Its inauguration ushered 
in a millennium of peace and goodwill 
between employers and employed compared 
with the chaotic and demoralising state of 
matters that previously existed’ (Jeans, 
Pioneers of^ the GkveJawl Iron Trade, p. 211). 
In recognition of Dale’s services to the 
board ho waa publicly presented in 1881 
with an addro.ss and a portrait painted at 
a cost of 600 guineas by W. W. Ouloss. 
This is now in the possession of his son 
at Bark Close, Englefleld Green, Surrey. 
Hia high po.sition and influence in the 
industrial world of the north led to Jus 
appointment on several royal commissions, 
amongst which wore tho.s 0 on trade 
depression (1885-6) j on mining royal- 
ties (1889-93); and on labour (ISOl-J). 
At the Berlin labour conference of 
1890, convened ab the instance of the 
Gorman emperor, ho wa.s one of the repre- 
sentatives of Groat Britain, and during the 
sittings he received marked attention from 
the' emperor and from Bismarck. He 
had helped to found the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1869, and acted as hon. treasurer 
from that date until 1806, when he was 
elected president. He was created a baronet 
in the .same year. 

In politics Sii' David was a liberal. His 
business interests monopolised lus atten- 
tion, and he declined to contest a seat m 
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jjiii'liamont. The IJiiiversLby of Dm-liam I 
made him lion. D.O.L. in 1895. In 1888 
lio booamo iiigli slioriff for Durham. He 
died at York on 28 April 1906, and was 
buried at Darlington. In his honour tlio 
‘ Sh' David Dale chair of eoonomica ’ was 
instituted at Arm.strong University, New- 
caatle-ou-U’yiio, In 1009, as well as a memo- 
rial IcotuTcship on labour problems at 
Darlington ; the first lecture was ilelivercd 
by iSir Edward Grey on 28 Oct. 1010. Dale 
was twice married: (1) on 27 Jan. 1853 (o 
Annie Backhouse {d. 188C), only daughter 
and heiress of Edward Rob.son and widow 
ol Henry VVhitwell of Kendal by her bo 
had a, son, James Haokhou.se, who succeeded 
him in the baronolcy, and one daughter; 
and (2) on 2 Aug. 1 888 to Alice Ercderica, 
[d. 1902), daughlor of Sir Frodcriek Acclom 
Milbank, Bart. 

[Bionoerrj of the Clovciiand Iron 'I’rado, by 
J. B. Jeans, Middloalu'ough, 1876; Journal 
of the Iron and Steel iiiatitiito, ixix. ; Sir 
Uaviil Dale, inaugui'id lonturo by Sir Edward 
Grey, ivith a Memoir by Howard Pease, 1910; 
Biograidiical Mag,, Juno 1889 ; 'I’ho Times, 
30 Aiwil 1900; private information.] 

L. P. S. 

DALLINGEH, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1842-1009), Wesleyan inimsLor and bio- 
logist, born in Devonport on 6 July 1842, 
was sou of Joseph Stephen Dallinger, artist 
and engraver. Ho was educated privately. 
In boyhood lie showed a bent towards 
natui'al science, but Ida religious instinoL 
led him to qualify for the Wesleyan ministry 
in ]8f)l. After serving Wesleyan cluu’obc.s 
in Eavorsham, Cardiff, and Bristol, ho 
passed to Liverpool, whore ho remained 
twelve years (1868-80). There iu 1870 he 
began microscopic rosearohea into minute 
septic oi'ganism.s, which he pui'sued for ten 
years. I n 1880 be Avas appointed governor 
aud prc.sidont of Wesley CoUego, Sheffield, 
and had held the post for eiglit years, 
Avhou the Wesleyan ooiiferenoe, rncogrusing 
Ids soioutiffo attainments, allowed him to 
retire from the position Avhilst retaining 
the status and privilege of a Wesleyan 
minister without pastoral charge. In 
addition to his work aa minister and 
governor, Dallinger was a auocessful publio 
Icoluror on microscopioal subjects. For 
thirty yeans ho lectured for the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust. 

Dallinger’s contributions to science are of 
two kinds — ^Ms classical investigations into 
the life-ldstory of certain luioro-organisms, 
and his improvements in microscopical 
technique. The organisms he worked at 
in oollaboratiou with Dr. John James 


Drysdalo of Liverpool were ‘ flagellates ' 
or ‘ monads,’ about the life-history of Avldoh 
little was known. Dallinger showed not 
only nnwoai’ied patience and application 
but a mastery of manipulation. By 
using a binocular instramont an individual 
monad av."!? kept under ob.sorvation first 
by one and then by the other of the tAA'O 
students for a considerable tunc ; on one 
occasion for thirty- tAVo hoiu'S. By such 
moans the transformations of these obsonra 
animals Avere t'stablishcd. In addition to 
these important invostigatioM, Dallinger 
and his colleague contributed valuable 
evidoueo in regard to the thc,n controverted 
question of abiogenesis. They wore able 
to shOAV that by aoelimatising those monads 
to an increasingly high temperature, they 
acquired a pOAVor of living freely in a 
temperature far above the normal, and one 
Avbicli is lethal to unacolhnatisod specimens. 
Further, they proved that though the 
temperature of boiling AA'atcr Avaa fatal to 
all such monads iu an active state, yet that 
their spores Avero extraordinarily resistant, 
enduring a temperature of 208° in water and 
300° or more in a dry slate. 'These dis- 
cov6rie.s shoAvod that the ordinary pre- 
cautions (such as boUing) by which organic 
solutions are sought to be sterilised ai'o 
insufficient, and they also explain the 
origin of life iu experiments Avhere spon- 
taneous generation bad been supposed to 
occur. 

As an expert miorosoopist, Dallinger 
enjoyed the liigbest reputation. Heoooupied 
tho post of president of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society four times (1884—7) and 
that oE the Quokott Club (1890-2). He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1880 ; bon. LL.D. 
of Toronto in 1884; D.So. of Dublin in 1892, 
and D.aL. ol Dui’liara in 1806. in 1879 
ho delivered tho Redo lecture at Camliridge 
on ‘ The Origin of Life,’ illustrated by the 
Ufe-histories of tho least and lowest orgaii- 
isms in nature. His olfief papers are pub- 
lished in the ‘Montlffy Mieroscopical J ournaF 
(1873-6). He rendered students a groat 
service by editing and rsAvritiug Carpenter’s 
classical book, ‘ Tho Microscope and its 
Revelations’ (1890; tioAV edit. 1901). He 
was also author of a theologioo-Boiontifio 
AAmrk, ‘The Creator and Avhafc wc may 
know of the Method of Creation ’ (1887). 
A good porti'ait of him Avas publiBhcd in 
tho ‘ Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Bocioty ’ for 1909. 

He died at his residence, Ingloside, Lee, 
Kent, on 7 Nov. 1909. He married Eimna, 
daughter of David Goldsmith of Bury St, 
Edmunds, and had one son, 
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[Nature, 1909, lxxxii. 71; Proc. Eoy. fcJoo- 
1910, iKxxii. B. iv; pewoual knowledge.] 

If. W. Cr. 

DALZIEL, EDWAKD (1817-1905), 
di'anglilsinan and wood-engraver, .second ot 
tlie Brothers Dalziel [see Dalziel, George, 
and Dalziel, Thomas Boltom Giloiirist 
Septimgs, Suppl. TI], was fliili sou of 
Alexander Dalziel by his wife EUzaboth 
Hill.s. Born at Woolor, Northumberland, 
on 5 Dec. 1817, ho was oduoaied at New- 
oaslle-on-Tyne. Brought up at first for 
business, he followed his brother George to 
London in 1839 and entered into a partner- 
ship with liiin as engraver, and afterwards 
as pubhshor and printor, which lasted till 
1893. He is said to have taken the leading 
part in extending the operations of the 
firm, and is credited with the faculty of 
diacerning and fostering a talent lor illus- 
tralion in artists liithorto untried. He 
him.self studied, after coming to London, 
at the Clips tone Street life soliool, where 
lio was a contemporary of Sir John Tenniol 
and of Charles Keeno ; lie painted in Ids 
leisure time both in oils and water-colours, 
and exhibited occasionally at the Royal 
Academy. As an illu.stralor ho was less 
gifted and prolific than Ids brother Thomas. 
No book was illustrated oiitiroly by him, 
but woodcuts from his designs appear 
in the following : ‘ Poetical Works of 

William Oullon Bryant ’ (New York, 1867) ; 
‘ Homo Atlcotions with the Poets ’ (1868) ; 
Dalziol’s ‘ Arabian Nights ’ ( 1804) ; ‘ A 
Romid of Days ’ (1866) ; ‘ Poems ’ by Joan 
Ingolow(1807); Robert Buchanan’s ‘Ballad 
Stories of the Affections ’ (1860) and 
‘ North Coa.st ’ (1868) ; Novollo’s ‘ Our 
National Nursery Rhymes ’ (1871) ; Dalziel’a 
‘ Bible Gallery ’ (1880). Thirty illustrations 
to Parnell’s ‘ Hermit ’ from dmu'ings made 
by Edward Dalziel in 1855 were privately 
printed at the Camden Press in 1004. 
Dalziel died on 26 March 1905 at 107 
Follows Road, South Hampstead, where 
he had resided since 1000, and was buried 
in old Highgate cemetery. Portraits 
of Edward Dalziel, from a painting by 
his brother Robert about 1841, and 
from a photograph of 1901, appear in 
‘ The Brothers Dalziel,’ the hook of memoirs 
of which ho was joint author with his 
brother George. 

By Ids marriage in 1847 udth Jane 
Gulden, who died in 1873, Edward Dalziel 
had five sons and four daughters. The 
eldest, Edward Gurdon, born in London on 
7 Feb. 1849, died on 27 April 1888 ; a painter 
and draughtsman of some merit (see Graves, 
Diet, ot Artists), he illustrated ‘ Chiistmas 


Stories,’ ‘ The Uncommercial Traveller,® 
and the tales pubhshed ivith ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ in Chapman & Hall’s ‘ House- 
hold ’ edition of Clmrles Dickens (1871—9). 
Tho second son, Gilbert, arti.st and jounia- 
list, honi on 25 June 1853, n pupil of the 
Brothers Dalziel as wood-engraver, and a 
student at tho Blado School of Art Under 
Sir Edward Poyntcr, P.R.A., hecaina 
proprietor and editor of ‘ Judy ’ and oilier 
comic papers and annuals. The tliird 
and fourth sons, Harvey Robert, born on 
13 March 1865, and Charles Davison, born 
on 16 Jan. 1857, carried on the Camden 
Press, the printing business of the Brothors 
Dalziel, under tho name of Dalziel & Co., 
Limited, from 1893 tm 1905, when the 
press was closed. 

[Tho Brothers Dalziel, 1901 ; Gleeson 
White’s English Iffustration : The Sixties, 
1897; Tho Time, s, 27 March ] 905 ; Informa- 
tion from Mr. Gilbert Dalziel] C. D. 

DALZIEL, GEORGE (1816-1002), 
draughtsman and wood-engraver, tho senior 
of the Brothers Dalziel [see Dalziel, 
Edward, and Dalziel, Thomas Bolton 
G n-CHRisT Septimus, Snppl. IIJ, was horn 
at Wooler, Northumberland, on 1 Deo. 1815, 
and educated at Nowcastle-on-Tyiio, His 
father, Alexander Dalziel (1781-1832), was 
somotliing of an artist, and .seven of his 
eight sons by Elizabeth Hills (1785-1853) 
became artists by profession, four of them, 
George, Edward, John, and Thomas, con- 
stituting the firm which produced, as en- 
gravers, draughtsmen, and publishers, a 
largo proportion of the English woodcut 
illustrations issued botweon 1840 and 1880. 

Of the elder sons, William (1806-1873) 
was a pjainter of still life and heraldic 
docoralion, Robert (1810-1842) a portrait 
and landscape painter, and Ale.xandor 
John (1814-1836) a promising draughts- 
man in black and white. The two sons of 
Robert Dalziel, Alexander Aitchosou and 
John Sanderson, became pupils of tho 
Brothers DalzieHn wood-engraving, but did 
not persovore in their profession. 

John, tlie sixth son of Alexander Dalziel 
(bom at Wooler on 1 Jan. 1822, died at 
Drigg, Cumberland, on 21 May 1869), the 
most notable member of tho family after 
George, Edward, and Thomas, became 
associated with his brothers’ firm in 1862, 
and was a highly accomplished engraver 
on wood, but failing health compelled him 
in 1868 to abandon artistic work and 
retire to Cumborland. .He was twice 
married: in 1840 to Harriet Carter, by 
whom he had a son and two daughters, 
and in 1863 to Elizabeth Wells, who was 
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ohildlesa. Tlie ciglitli son o£ Alexander 
Dftl/.iel, Davison Ootaviaii, horn at Neiv- 
oasUo on 30 Oct. 1826, devoted liim.sclf to 
commeroo. 

A dauglitor, Margaret Jane Dalziel (bornat 
Woolor on 3 Wov. 181!), died nnmarriod on 
12 Jtdy 1804), was a sldUiil wood-engraver 
and aided her brotliors Iroiii 185] onw.ards. 

G'corgo Dalziei came frajii Neweastlo io 
London ofl.riy in 1836 a.s piijiil to I, ho wood- 
engraver Cbailea Gray, with whom ho 
lomainod four ycai.s. Ho thoo not np 
indepondently, hnt was soon joined h}' liia 
brother lildward [ip v. Suppl. IIJ, wlio en- 
tered into partneraliip with him as joint 
founder ot ‘ 7’lie lirotlions Dalziel,’ John 
joined the firm in 1862 and Thomas [q. v, 
Snjipl. Ill hi 1800. Tlio work of tho firm 
wins done Irom 1867 onwards at 36 
(afleniai'fls 110) High Street, Camden 
Town, whero Jolm Dalziel lived, wliilc 
his hi'otliors resided fit varioiw addre.sses 
in Camden Town, I’rhnroso Hill, and 
tlfimpsidfid. hi llioir memoirs George and 
Kdward Dalziel give 1840 as tho opening 
date of their combined career. Some of 
their early wood-ongravings arc signed with 
their ro.spootivo initials, but they soon 
adopted tho common signature, ‘Dalziel 
sc.,’ and their individual work wa.3 thence- 
forth merged in the joint produotion of tho 
firm. George Dalziel produced fow original 
designs. JlotweeiilSlOand 18601 ho brothers 
worked much in aasooiation with Dbonezor 
Laiidolls [q. v.], through whoso irdroducliou 
they obtained tho engraving of blocks for 
tho early numbers of ‘ Piinoh ’ and the , 
‘ Illustrated London Nows.’ 'riioir Tyno- 
sido conncctiun brought them into relation.s 
with Bewick’s pupil, William Ilarvoy [q. v.], 
many of wliosu drawings they engraved 
from 1839 to 1860. Harvey introduced 
them to the puljlisher Charles Knight, tor 
whose Shakesjjoaro and ‘ Tho Land we live 
in ’ (1864r-t5) they engraved many blocks. 
They wore also employed by T. CadoU of 
Edinbiu’gh for the Abbotsford edition of 
tho ‘ Wavcrloy Novels.’ About: 18.60 they 
entered into business relations with George 
Boutlcdgo, which eoutinuod for forty years ; 
they w'ore on similar Mendly term.3 with 
tho firm of .Lredcriek Wanie & Co., till 
18(36 partners of Eoutlcdge. Though the 
brothers Dalziel ivorkod for many other 
publishers, including Oundall, Chapman 
& Hall, Longmans, Macmillan, Smith & 
Elder, Strahan, and Ward & Look, it 
was mainly through Routledge and Warno 
that they were enabled to begin the issue 
of the long series of illustrated books by 
which their name became famous in a 


generation wliioh had grown tired of stool 
engravinges. For tho.so ‘tine ait’ books, 
often issued in tho name of other firms, 
llio Dalziols made all aiTfingomeuts 
and mid(M'Look tho finfiucial risk, commis- 
sioning artists on tboir own re.spoiinibility 
to design the woodcuts, eoutiibutiug part 
of tlio designs tliem.seivcs, and engiaving 
iho blocks by thoir oim hands or those of 
pupils. 

Much of their early woik ivas done 
after artists who, so pojniliu'ily wa.s already 
cstablisiicil. such as George Cmilfshank, 
John Looch, Bieliard Dojdo, Kenny 
Meadows, F. B. riekersgill, and iSir John 
Gilbert. Their eoniieotion with the pre- 
Kaphaclitcs began in 1856, when Millais 
wa,s advised by Doyle to employ tho 
Dalzicls to cut one of tho bloclis which ho 
wa.3 then preparing foj’ Moxon’s edition of 
’J'ennyson’a poems (1867). Thoir first 
engravings after Millais, Uusnetti, and 
Arthur Hughes wore made for William 
Allinglmin’s ‘ Tho Musio Master and D.ay 
and Night Songs’ (1866). Most of the 
illustrations of Rossetti and flohnnn Hunt 
passed through thoir hands, wliilo Ford 
Madox Brown and Burne-JoneH wore 
contributors to thoir ‘ Bible Gallery,’ 
They engraved a largo profiortioji of Millais’s 
Uack-aud-wliito work, tho most famous 
set of illiistriitions from his iwa being tho 
‘ Parables of Our Lord,’ commissioned in 
1867 and oomploted in lSG-1. Other illua- 
trator.3 who owed much to the zeal and 
entorpi-ise of the firm wore Birkot h'osLor, 
George du Maurioc, Sir John Teiudel, and 
Harrison Weir. They cut the illustrations 
to tho nursery classicB, Edward Lear’s 
‘Book of Nonsonso’ (1862) and Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘Alice in Wonderland’ (1860) 
and ‘Through the Looking-glass ’ (1872). 

On iho foimdatiou ot tho ‘ Coruliill 
Magazine ’ in 1869 they wore ontrustofl 
with tho engraving of all the illustrations, 
and in 1862 they undertook, ah tho request 
ot Alexander Btmhan, tho engraving and 
entire control of the illustrations to ‘ Good 
Words.’ Such a commi.ssion gave them 
ample opporiiinities of enlisting now forces, 
and they deserve especial credit for dis- 
covering OT'iginal talent for iUirstration in 
tho eases of Froderiok Walker, George John 
Knwell, Arthur Boyd Houghton, Matthew 
James Lawless, John Dawson Watson, 
Eredorick Barnard, and Mr. John W. Worth, 
A.B.A. The merit of English illustration 
during 3 865-70 is due in no small measure 
to the co-operation of this distinguiHhed 
band of draiighlsnien on wood, and others, 
with snob conscientious and artistic inter* 
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proloi'a as tlie Dalziels. Their aim was to 
preserve each line intact when the drarvings 
were made, as Gilbert and Tomiiol uiado 
them, by a pure lino method, but they often 
had the more difficult task of reproducing in 
faosiinilo a mis-tura of lino and brush work, 
tonohod on the block ’ivith Chinese white, 
a piactioc habitual with later illustrators, 
such as Pimvoll and Small. During the 
latter part of this period Jo.seph Swain 
|r[. V. Sujipl. II] and other engravers 
wore doing interpretative work of eqnal 
merit, but no other firm combmed tech- 
nical skill with initiative to the same 
degree as the Dalziels. The moat important 
books for the illustration of which they 
wore wholly or in large part responsible 
are Staunton’s Shakespeare, illustrated by 
Gilbert (18.1)8-61), * LallaRookh ’ illustrated 
by Sir John Tenniol (18G1), Eirkot Foster’s 
‘ Pioture.s of Engli.sh Landscape ’ (1862), 
John DawhOn Watson’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
(1863), Millnfs’s ‘Pamblea’ (1864), ‘The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ (1804), 
illu.slratod largely by Houghton and Thomas 
Dalziel, Goldsmith’s works, illustrated by 
Pinwoll (1 806), and Dalziol’s ‘ Bible Gallery ’ 
(1880). Oompleto sets of India proofs of 
the woodcuts to all these hooks, except 
the ‘Arabian Nights ’ and ‘ Bible Galleiy,’ 
are in the print loom of the British Museum. 
The D.alziola’ work is also well represented 
ill the Violoiia and Albert Museum, and a 
framed collection of 226 India proofs was 
presented by Mr. Gilbert Dalziel in 1909 
to the Hatupsteiwl Central Library. A 
complete illustrated record of the brothers’ 
work in chronological sequence remains in 
Mr. Gilliort Dalziel’s possession. 

The ' Bible Gallery,’ coniploted in 1880 
after many years of preparation, was the 
last imporlant undcrtaldng of tho Dalziols 
on the artistic side. In tho next decade the 
photo-meoliaiiiciil processes wore already 
beginning to prevail in oompetition with 
tho slower and moie oxpoiisivo methods of 
tho wond-ongraver. The Dalziols’ energies 
were tlionceforth more devoted to tho busi- 
ness of prinling and the production of illus- 
trated newapapors, chiefly comic. In 1870 
they had become proprietors of ‘ Fun,’ 
wMoIi they continued to publish until 189S, 
and in 1871 they acquired ‘ Hood’s Gomio 
Aimual,’ to wliioli George Dalziel fre- 
quejifly contributed poems and stories ; 
he also wrote much in ‘ Fun.’ Several 
volumes of stories and tlu’oe volnmes of 
verse from Ms pen wore published by the 
firm. In 1872 the Brothers Dalziel acquired 
another comio paper, ‘ Judy,’ which they 
sold to Mr. Gilbert Dalziel in 1888. George 
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Dalziel and his brother Edward were joint 
authors of a volume of reminiscencea, 
‘The Brothora Dalziel, a Reooid of Fifty 
Years’ Work . . . 1840-00,’ published 

in 1001. 

George Dalziel had no issue by his 
mairiago, in 1846, to Mary Aim, daughter 
of Josiiili Humbiill, of Wisbech, After 
his wife’s death lie resided with Iris 
brother Edward at llamjislead, removing 
with him in 1900 to 107 Fehowfi Road, 
South Hampstead, whore he died on 4 Aug. 
1902 ; he was bui-ied in old Highgato 
cemetery. 

[The Brothers Dalziel, 1001 (with full list of 
books) ; Gleeson White’s English Illusfciatiou 
of the Sixties, 1897 ; The Times, 8 Aug. 
1902; information from Mr. Gilbert Dalziel,] 

C. D. 

DAL2TEL, THOMAS BOLTON GIL- 
OHRIST SEPTIMUS ( 1823-1906), draughts- 
man, youngest and last surviving meinbot 
of the firm of tho Brothers Dalziel [sea 
Dalziel, EnwAim, and Dai,ziel, Geouoe], 
was .sovonth sun of Alexander Dalziel 
by his wife Elizabeth Hills. Born 
at Wooler, Nortlviimboriand, on 9 May 
1823, he was educated at Noweastlo- 
on-Tyne. Unlike Ms brothers, he was 
brought up as a copperplate engraver, 
but did not pursue that vooatiem after 
completing M.s appreiiticBsliip. Ho oonio 
to London in 1843, and worked ns an 
independent illustrator for the Dalziela 
among others, until he joined the firm in 
I860. Ho did not take part in the engrav- 
ing of blocks, b at dovo ted himself to drarving 
on wood. Ho also undertook the important 
improvements to he carried out befoi’o a 
finished proof was submitted to the artist. 
Ho al.so painted both landscape and figure 
subjects ill water-colour, and made draw- 
ings of coast soenory in charcoal. As an 
illustrator Thomas Dalziel holds a Mghor 
rank than any of his brothers. The 
hundred illustrations to the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progre.ss ’ (Ward & Look, 1865) are 
entirely by him, and he cemtributed eighty- 
nine illustration.s to tho ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
(1864), twenty to Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Poems ’ 
(1867), twenty-five to Kobert Buchanan’s 
‘ North Coast ’ (1868), fourteen to tho ‘ Bible 
Gallery’ (1880), and a smaller number to 
several anthologies, illustrated by various 
artists and produced by the Brothers 
.Dalziel. In designing the illustrations to 
tho ‘ Arabian Nights ’ he profited by the 
oriental costumes and objects of art in tho 
ooUection of his oollabora.tor, Arthur Boyd 
Houghton, -with whom, as with Pinwell 
and Waliici’, he was on terms ol intimate 
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fi'ieurlsliip. 'J'lioiuas Diilzn.-! died at Herne 
Bay) Koiii, wlicre lio had chiefly resided 
since 1893, on 17 Maicli 1900, and was 
buried in old IlighgaLe oometory. By Ida 
marriage in 1850 with Louisa, datxgldor 
of Cliarlca (Jurden, who survived him, 

110 had Jive sons and three dniigiitci.s. 
Ilis two elder sons, llerhort, born on 
8 Leo. 1868, and Owon, horn on 2+ July 
1800, aro painters. 

[The Brothers Lalziol, 1901 ; (lleeson 
White’s lilxiglish llluatraliou : This Sixtioa, 
1897 ; Ilarapslead BxpiObS, 22 IMaieh 190(i ; 
inforinalion fiom Mr. Ch'Iherfc l)aUiel.[ C. L. 

DAMIEL, EVAN (lS.17-1904), xvriter 
on the Prayoi -book, bori! at Pontypool on 
4 Sopt. 1887, wna second son of Evan 
Daniel of Pontypool, builder and arohitcct, 
by his wife Saridi Beaoh. Alter education 
at the national .school, Pontypool, ho 
oiiteicd St, John’s Training Collego, Batler- 
sea, in 185(1. llo booaino lecturer in English 
litoralnfo at the collogc in 18.59 and vice- 
pi'incijial in 1803. In the saino year ho was 
ordained deacon, and jxric.st in 1804. Ho 
was appointed printdpal in 1806, a post 
wluoh ho hold for 28 years. On assuming 
tho oilioe of principal ho began reading 
for a degree at Triidty College, Lublin ; and 
both in 1868 aird 1870 ho won there the 
vico-chanoellor’s jn'i'/o for English verse, and 

111 1869 the prize for English prose. He 
graduated B.A. in 1870 as senior moderator 
and gold medallist in English literature, 
history, ami political scimcc, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. hi 1874. 

Daniel was generally recognised as an 
educational oxj)ort. From 1873 to 1879 
ho served on the second London school 
board, and in 1881 ho was appointed 
practical lecture)' on oducalion at Cam- 
bridge. In 1879 Antliony Wilson Tliorold 
[q, v.], bishoi) of Booheslcr, made Mm an 
lion, canon of his cathedral ; and from 1892 
he was proctor in convocation ior tho dean 
and ohapter of Roolioaier. On big resigna- 
tion of the principalship) of St. Jolin’s 
Trahiing Colloge in 1804, Archbishop E. W. 
Benson [q. v. Suppl. I] nominated Mm to 
the vicarage of Horsham, and in 1902 ho 
became rural dean of Storringtoii. Daniel, 
who hold broad church views, was esteemed 
a powerful pireacher. He died at Horsham 
vicarage On 27 May 1004, and was buried 
in the churchyard there. Ho married in 
1863 EM'zaboth Mosell of Pontypool, who 
died in 1901. Ho had issue six daughters 
and three sons. 

A portrait of Daniel, painted after Ms 
death 1^ P. Keclaii, is in the hall of St. 
John’s College, Battersea, where he is also 


commciuorated by tho osiabli.shmont of 
tlio Daniel Library. A stained glass 
windoiv to Ms memory i,s in UoiBham 
parish church. 

Daniel was liost known for his valu.ahlo 
and popular work ‘ The Jhayer-book, its 
fIwto)’y and Conteuls ’ (1S77 ; 2()th edit. 
1901 ) ; this has been largely supplemented 
siiico, but nut altogether superseded, lie 
also published several edueationnl books, 
ineludiug ‘ Outlines oJ Engli.sh History ’ 
(1863; 2nd edit. 1872) ; ‘ The Grammar, 
History, and Dmivalion of the English 
Language’ (1881) ; ‘Ilnwlo (each the Church 
Catee.M.sm ’ (1882); ‘How to teach tho 
Prayer-book ’ ( 1 882 ) ; ‘ Elomoni ary Algebra ’ 
(l.st pt. 1883, 2nd pt. 1885); lie edited 
Locke’s ‘Some Thoughts on Education’ 
(1880). 

(Tho T 11 U 0 .S, 28 jMay 1901 ; Ouonh/m, 1 Juiio 
1904 ; Hoi.sha:)) Times, and Sclrociltnaslor, 
4 .lime 1901 ; Brit. Miia. Cat. ; private 
information from Miss liaiiiol] Q. ,S. W. 

DANVERS, EBEDEHIC CHARLES 
(1833-1906), witor on ongineoi'ing, boin 
at Hornsey on 1 Jtdy 1833, was secoucl son 
of Eroderiok Samuel Danver.s of Hornsey, 
an officer in the East India Company’s 
sorvioo, by his wife .Mary Matilda, daughter 
of H, Middleton of Wanstcad, Easo.'c. 
After education at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, King’s College, London, and Addis- 
combe, ho stutlied for two yoara as a civil 
and mechanical engineo)’. Then, adopting 
Ms father’s cni’ccr, ho became, on 26 Jau. 
185,3, a write)' M the old East India House. 
On the creation ol the India ollico ho wag, 
in Septomlier 1858, made a junior clerk in 
its public and ocolo'-iastical department, 
and after being deputed in 1859 to Liver- 
pool and Manclicstor to report on tlie lltueas 
of traction onginc.s for use in Lrdia, where 
railway construction was in its inf.r.ncy, ho 
was transferred orr account ol hi.s teohnieal 
knowledge to tho pnblio woi'ks department 
of tho India offico in 1801. IIo there 
rose to ho senior clerk in Juno 1867, and 
assistant secrotary in February 1875. 
Plans by him for a tunnel uiidor the Hugh 
to continue the East India railway into 
Calcutta were forwarded iiy Sir Stafford 
Eorthoots [q. v.J to India m 1868. br 
addition to Ms official duties, he oirgaged 
in literary work, maiirly of a teohnieal 
character. lie contributed artio]B.s on public 
woi'ka in India to ‘Engineering’ (1868-75), 
and an article on ‘ India ’ to Spon’s ‘ Lii'or- 
mation for Colonial EugincerB’ (1877), 
besides compiling momormda on Indian 
coal, coal washing, and arlilicial fuel 
(1867 “9), and pubUshuig ‘Statistical Papers 
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relating to India ’ (parliaineniary paper, 
1SG9), ‘ Coal Economy ’ (1872), and ‘ A 
Century of IfamiucH, 1770-1870 ’ (1877). 

In 1877 Dim vers was Iransferred as 
assistant secretary to the reveiuio depart- 
inont of tho India oflioc, and was in 
January 1884 made registrar and snpci- 
inlondpnt of records. Jiarkod cflicieircy in 
tlris capacity led I o his beiirg sent to Lisbon 
irr 1891 to stirdy records of Portugnoae rule 
in the East. Ills report, based orr research 
in the Torre do Tombo arclrivoa and tho 
Iinblro libraries in Lisbon and Evora, was 
pul)li.shed in 1892. There lollowed Iris 
‘ History of the Portuguese in India ’ 
(2 vols. 1894). This, his most ambitious 
work, was marred by want of porspootive 
and incomplete reference to authorities. 
Irr 1893-5 Dairvens studred at the Hague 
records of Dutch power in tire East, but 
published irotiiing on the subject. He 
retired Irom the India office in July 1898. 

Danvers read papers before tho Society 
of Arts on ‘ Agrionlture in India ’ (1878), 

‘ Eaminos in India ’ (1886), and ‘ I’lio India 
Office Bcoords ’ (1889). I'he first and third 
of these papers gained the society’s silver 
modal. He was elected a follow of tho 
Royal Statistical Society in 1889, subse- 
quently served on its oounoil, and read 
papers before it on ‘ Agi'iculturo in Esso.x ’ 
(1897; Slat. jSoc. Journal, L\-. 251-09) 
and ‘ A Review of iiidiau Statistics ’ (1001 ; 
ib. Ixiv. 31-65). 

lie died on 17 May 1900 at Broad Oaks, 
Addlestone, Surrey, and was buried at rill 
Saints’ Church, Bonhillon. 

Danvers married in 18G0, at Hove, 
Louisa (b. 2 Nov. 1837), daughter of Elias 
Mocatta. She died at Sutton, Siirrey, on 
29 May 1909, and was buried beside her 
husband. There was issue three sons and 
five daughters. 

Danvers also wrote : 1. ‘ Tho Covenant 
of Jacob’s Heritage,’ 1877. 2. ‘ Bengal, its 
Cluofs, Agents and Govoriiors,’ 1888. 3. 

‘ Tho vSecond Borgian Map,’ 1889. 4. ‘ Israel 
Redivivus,’ 1 905 (an endeavour to identify 
the ten tribes with the English people). 
He edited ‘ Memorials ol Old Haileybnry 
College ’ (1894), and wrote introduolions 
to ‘ Letters received by the East India 
Company from its Servants in the East’ 
(1896) ; ‘ List of Eaolory Records of the 
late East India Company ‘ (1897) ; aird 
‘ List of Marine Records of tho late Bast 
India Campany ’ (1897). 

[The Times, 21 May 1906; the Engineer, 
35 May 1906 ; Sec. of Arts Jonroah 1906 ; 
India Office List, 190.5 ; inivate information.] 
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DARBYSHIRE, ALFRED (1839-1908), 
architect, son of William Darbyshire, 
nmiiagor of a dyoworks, by liia wife Mary 
Bauoroit, and nephew of George Bradshaw 
fq. V.], originator of tho railway guifle, 
was bom at 8 Pern Street, Salford, on 
20 June 1839. Of an old Quaker stock, he 
wont to Quaker schools, first to that of 
Charles Cumber at Manchester, then to 
Aokwortli school noar Pontefract (1851-4), 
and finally to Dr. Satterlhwaite’s school 
at Alderley, Cheshire. After serving his 
articles in the offico of Peter B. Alley, 
arohiteot, Manohoator, ho began at the 
age of twenty.throo to practiBS for himaeE, 
and was elected associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architeota in 1804 
(fellow in 1870, and vice-president, 1902-5). 
His first commi.ssion was to carry out 
additions at Lyme Hall, Olicsbiro. Among 
other buildings ho designed tho Pendleton 
town hall, Alston Hall, near Preston, St. 
Cyprian’s and St. Ignatius’ churohes, 
Saftord, and ho enlarged Gallce Castle, 
CO. Cork. His reputation, however, was 
chiefly that of a theatrical arohiteot. In 
Manchester ho built tho Comedy Theatre 
(afterwards c.allcd tho Gaiety) and the 
Palace of Varieties, and carried out altera- 
tions at tho Theatre Royal and tho Prince’s. 
Ho also designed a thoatro at Puawtenstall 
and one at Exetor. In London ho altered 
and decorated tho Lyceum Theatre for 
(Sir) Hcmy Irving in 1878. For some years 
muck of his time was occupied in designing 
and modelling on artistic plans temporary 
exhibitions, including a military bazaar at 
Manchester in 1884, a great Shakespearean 
show in the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
in the same year, and the Old llanohester 
section of the Royal Jubilee exliibition 
at Manchester in 1887. 

Darbyshire had a strong leaning towards 
tho stage, and was an amateur actor and 
a friend of actors. Charles Calvert [q. y.] 
received material artistic aid from him in 
the production ol his Shakespearean revi- 
vals at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester 
(18047-74), and he was on. intimate terms 
with (Sir) Henry Irving from about 1864 
onwards. Irving was at that date a stock 
actor at tho Theatre Royal, Manchester, and 
when ho took leave of Lancashire in 1866, 
Darbyshire played the part of Polonius to 
his Hamlet. In the Calvert memorial pei- 
formanoea at Manchester in October 1879 
he was instrumental in obtaining the 
assistance of Tom Taylor, Herman Meri- 
vale, Loqns Wingfield, and Helen Faueit, 
who gave her last performance of Rosalind, 
Darbyshire acting the part of Jacques. 
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IIo was ono o£ the original members 
of fko Bra.sonobo Club, Mancbeslor, and 
wi'ofe two volumes of reminiaoencca of that 
resoit of III ovary and artistic bohemians, 
ifrom 1901 lo lOOIl bo was prosidont of the 
Manchcstor Society of Arohitocla, and did 
much to onoourago the fonudatiou of a 
oliair of arolulccturc at ManolmsiDr Uni- 
vor.dty. Ho was elected F.S.A. in 1894. 
An expert student of heraldry, ho made 
a lino collection ol books on that .siihjeet 
which was aoiphiod by the John Hylands 
library. 

Dying at Manchester on 5 July 1908, ho 
was buried at Idixton oliurch near that city. 
Ho mariiod on 10 August 1870 Sarah, 
daughter of Wdliani Marshall of West- 
moreland, and had one sou and tlneo 
daiighteiH. 

Bo.sidu.s .SQVorn) pamphlets and leoturos, 
ho wroto : 1. ‘A Booko about Okie Man- 
cliostcr and Salford,’ 1887. 2. ‘ A Chron- 
iclo of tho Brasouo.so Club, Manobeslor,’ 
2 vols. 1892-1900. 3. ‘An Architect’s 

Kxpoiienoos, rrofotsional, Artistic, and 
Theatrical,’ 1897 (with portraiis). 4. ‘The 
Art of tho Victorian Stage,’ 1907. 

[Works cited; J. It. Nodal’s Bibliography 
of Aolaiorth School, 1S89 ; Maacheator 
Ouai'dian, (i July 1008 ; Manohoater City 
Nows, 11 July 1908 ; private information.] 

0. W. .S. 

DAIJBENEY, Sin I1ENB,Y CHARLES 
BARNSTON (1810-1903), general, born at 
Ripon, Yorkshire, on IDDcc. 1810, was oldest 
son of lieut. -general Henry Dauboiicy, K. H., 
by his first cousin, Elizabeth, dauglitcr 
of Olinrlcs Daubony [ij. v.J, archdeacon 
of iSaruni. Educated at Sandhurst, ho 
entered tho army as ensign of Iho 65th 
foot (liiter 2nd battalion Border regiraont) 
in 1829. Ho servod in that corps for 
thirty yeais until he attained tho rank of 
colonel In the Coorg eiiiupaigri, in South 
India (1832-4), ho served ^vith liis regiment 
with tho northern column under Colonel 
Waugh ; he was pregeiit at tho assaidt 
and capture of the stockade of Kisson- 
hnlly, and at tho attack on that ol 
Soamwarpettah. There he was in charge 
of one of tho two guns attached to the 
column, and by his porseveranoe saved it 
from capture during the retreat. Tho 
British losses amounted to three officors and 
forty-five men killed and 118 men wounded, 
hut tho Rajah of Coorg, who was opposuig 
the British advance, was defeated and 
deposed on 5 April 1834. Danbenoy served 
with his regiment during the Chinese war 
Of 1841-2, and as a captain commanded 
the light company at the repulse of the 


enemy’s niglit a Hack at Cliinhae. and at 
the storm and oaptnre ol Chapou (18 May 
1842). Ho was on the slaH as major of 
brigade to Sir James Sclioeddo at Woo&ung, 
Shimghai, and Chin-Kiang, and was tiviee 
meuiioued in dc.sp.ai.chcs. He received the 
medal, was promoted bi-evet major on 23 
Dec. 1842, and was nirule 0. B. on 24 Doc. 
1842. Bocoming major (2.6 Nov.l 845) ho went 
tlnoiigh iho Crimean campaign ol 1854. 
On 2(i Oct. 18.54 ho helped to rcpiil.sc tlie 
sortie of tho Rmssinns from Sevaslopol. At 
Inkoniian, on 5 Nov. 18.54, Daulioncy, at the 
hciid ot thirty men oi his regiment, executed 
a Hank charge ; without firing a .‘-hot ho 
forcctl Ills way through the attacking 
Russian cohmm, and by this ■uano'uvro 
eompclled the enemy’s baiialions to fall 
hack in confusion. He was commended in 
do,spiitche.s mid was gazoti.ed to a snb- 
staniivo licut.-coloneloy on 12 Deo. 1864 
(or his services at Inkorman, but lio declined 
a promotion which would Jiavo roiuovecl 
him from tho scat of war nrid placed him 
on half pay, while his rogiinont was serving 
in tho field. General kSir John f’ennefather 
rocommended him for the Viel/Oi'ia Cross, 
hut being a regimental field offioor ho was 
licld to be inoligiblo aecoiding to existing 
rules. He received next year tho reward 
for distinguished service, the medal with 
three olasjis, the legion of honour, and tho 
fonrtli class of Iho order of tho Modjidie. 
Erom 1868 in 1869 ho was iusjioctor ot 
army clothing. Promoted major-general on 
6 March 1808 and lic'iit.-gcneral on 1 Oct. 
1877, ho was noininal.ed K.O, B. on .30 May 
1871, was appointoil colonel of liis rogimon’t 
on 3 Fob. 1879, booaim) general on 4 March 
1880, and was promoted G.O.B. on 24 March 
1884. 

On his retirement from active service in 
1880 Danbenoy resided at Ostcrley Ledge, 
Spring Grove, Islewnrth, where ho died on 
17 Jan. 1903. Ho was thricn married : 
(I) in 1840, to Amelia (d, 1867), only child 
of Samuel Davy Liiitrap of Southampton, 
by whom he had two son.s ; (2) in 1869 to 
lienriotta Anno (d, 1870), only daiigliter of 
Charles Jacomh of Upper Clapton, Middle- 
sex ; and (3) in 1878 to Eliza, second 
daughter of Charles CJarpeiitor of Brunswick 
Square, Brighton. 

[Burke’s Landed 0 entry, s.v. Dauboney ol 
Ooto ; A. W. Kinglako, Tlio Invasion of tho 
Crimea, 6th edit. IS77, vi. 330--40 ; Dod’s 
Knightago ; Hart’s and Official Army Liata.l 

if. M. V. 

DAVENPOTtT-HTLL, ROSAMUND 
(1825-1902), educational administrator. 
[See Hnjt, BosAMTTitn Davjsm'poe'p-.] 
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DAVJilY, HOJiAOE, Lobu Davidy(1833- 
1907), jadge, born at Horton, lluokingliam- 
Bhire, on 29 Angusi, ] 833, was second sou ol 
Peter Davey (1792-IS79) of that, place by liis 
wile Caroline Emma, dauglitor of William 
Paco, rector of Kampisham-oiim-Wraxall, 
Doraet. lie was cduoaLod at Itughy and 
at UniverHity College, Oxford, whore ho 
won an ojien Bcliolarfihip in 18.72, matricn- 
laling on 20 March of that year. He gained 
a double fii’Ht class in olas.sic.s and matlic- 
matics, both in moderations in 1861 and 
in the final schools in 1850. Ho was 
oho.son a follow of his college in 1864. Li 
1857 he was elected Johnson’s (now the 
jnnior) mathernatioal scholar of the luii- 
versity, and .senior mathematical soholar in 
the following year ; in 1869 he obtained tbe 
Dldon law scholarship. He graduated B.A. 
in 186(1 and proceeded M.A. in 18.69. 

Davey was admitted a student ol Dinooln’s 
Tun on 19 Jan. 18.67, and was called to the 
bar on 20 Jan. 1861, having road in the 
oluimbcL's of John Wickena [((. v.], then 
rogai'dod as the mo.at di-stiuguished school 
of equity pleading. Lord Maonaghton, 
aftoi'warrls Davoy’a rival at the bar, but 
slightly his noiiior in atanding, relatos how 
Wiokons aniuninoccl to him one morning 
that in tho poi'aon of Davey ho had at last 
found a ]mj)il of whoae auccoas ho felt 
assured, ifrom tho Hast Davoy acquired 
an o.'ctonsive junior practice in the chancery 
courts, running nook and neck with Mon- 
tagu Cooksoii, now Montagu Crackauthorpo, 
K.C., who had conic down from OHoril 
with identical distinction, s in tho class lists. 
In 180.6 Davoy oollaboratod with (>Sir) 
George Osborne Morgan [q. v. Su|)pl. I] in a 
standard work upon costs in Chancery { J 866) 
and bellied Morgan in ‘ The Now Roporbs ’ 
(1863-5). On the appointment of Wickoiis 
OH vice-chancellor in 1871 Davey became 
his secretary, and lllled the same oilice 
under Vieo-ohancollor Hall, who succeeded 
Wiekens in 1S73. Flo tf)ok silk on 23 June 
1876 ‘ with strange nii.Bgivings,’ says Lord 
Maonaghton, ‘ and much hesilatien.’ As 
a leader his success was iusLaulimcoiis. 
He practised in the court of the master 
of the rolls, Sir George Joa.sel [q. v.], and 
Boon divided tho business there witli J, W, 
Chitty [q. V. SuppL 1], afterwards lord Justice. 
Davey’s legal judgment was intuitive and 
almost infallible, and his wide acquaint- 
ance with foreign law systems gave him 
a marked advanfo,go over his competitors, 
leading to constant employment in the 
privy council and in Scottish cases in 
the ' House of Lords. Before long he 
.sueoeeded to tho solid reputation which 


Wiekens had hold as an unrivalled ‘ oa.sa 
lawyer,’ so that at last Jus ‘ opinions ’ 
came to bo regarded as equivalent to 
judgnieiil,s and trom lime to time wore 
accepted as decisions liy mutual consent of 
tho parties. His aiguineut delivered in tlio 
court of a]ipcal in 1876 on behalf of one 
of tho iiilervcuor.s in tho St. Looiiards will 
case, Rhorlly after he had become a Q.O., 
created a deep ijuprossion on tho couiL and 
Uie bar. On tho elevation ot Sir Edward 
Ery to I lie bench in 1877 Davey beoamo 
a ‘ .special,’ and was henceforward retained 
largely in the superior tribunals, liis oliiof 
rivals being (Sir) John Rigby fq. v. 
Suppl. II], Montagu Coolcson, and Edward 
(now Lord) Maenaghton, ‘ Ho was never 
dull or tedious,’ write.s tho latter; ‘ho 
always knew his case thorotighly, nothing 
came ainiss to him, uotlung was too 
small for bis attention, nothing was too 
great for his powers.’ Erom his boyhood 
ho had l)con nimarkable for his olcar-ont 
iJrrasos and admirably ooustruolod son- 
toncos. Wliou lii.s argument at Lambeth 
in tho proceeding.^ instituted against 
Bishop King ol Lincoln in 1800 was praised 
for its style to Archbishop Benson, tho 
archbishop remarked ‘ It was exactly in tho 
same way that ho used to oonstmo Thucy- 
dides to me when 1 was school-house tutor 
at Rugby.’ 

In politics Davoy wa.s an advanced 
liberal, and ho was returned to parliament 
in that interest for Ohristolmroh in April 
1880, but he lost his seat at tho general 
election of November 1885. Following 
Gladstone in his homo rule policy, ho 
received tho post of solicitor-general on 
16 Eeb. 1880, and was knighted on 8 March. 
His efforts to recover Ins place in tho House 
of Commons involved him in a long series 
of electoral mlyfortunos. He was beaten 
in a byo-clootioxr at Ipswioh in April, and 
at Stockport in tho general election, of .July 
1880, going out of offiee with his party a 
week or two later. At a byo-eloction in 
Doc. 1888 he was successful at Stockton-on- 
Tees, only to be dofoatod at tho general 
olcetion of Julj'- 1892. Nono the less 
Gladstone made him solicitor-general for 
the second time in Auguiit 1892, but Davey 
failed to lind a scat in tho House ot Commons. 
He could not adopt an higi'atiating manner 
or suit his oratory to the roquiremouts of an 
uncultivated audionos. On the platform 
ho provoked irritation owing to lua 
intensely judicial habit of mind forcing Mm 
to qualify and guard every statement. 
Nor, though listened to with respect, did 
he over sticoeed in winning tho ear of the 
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House of C/’ornmoiia. Wliilo possessed of 
all the qualities ol an advocate, he could 
never aocoinmnilato hiruaclt to any tribunal 
that was not purely forensic. 

On 16 August 1893 he was appointed 
lord justice of appeal in the x'laco of his 
lifelong friend, Lord Bowen, and was 
sworn of the privy council; in July 1894 
he succeeded Lord Biissell oi Killowcn ns 
lord of apxreal in oi'dinary, being created 
a life peer with the title of Lord Jlavoy of 
I’onihurst. During his short sojourn in 
the court of appeal he created a most 
favourable impression, not only by the 
admirable judicial qualities which bo dis- 
played but by his jraticuce and urbanity to 
all who axjpearcd bcloi'c him, whereas at 
the bar ire had boon admired rntlicr than 
liked by those wlio were not admitted to 
his intimacy. In the House of Lords and on 
the judicial coinmittoo oi the privy council, 
where the last thirteen yeai's ol his life 
wore spent, Davey found him, self in a 
position well adapted for the e.s.oi'cise of his 
iughest faculties. As an old member of the 
equity bar he I'estored tt) that side of the 
ju'ofeHaion the share of representation in 
the flnal court of appeal which it hod lost 
since the withdrawal of Lord Selborno, 
Sitiing with Lords Herschcll, Watson, avid 
Maciiagliten he helivcd to give it a reputa- 
tion for strength and originality which it 
has not always sustained, and ho not 
unfreqnontly found liimself in conflict 
with the vigorous personality and strongly 
conservative instincts of J.ord Halsbury. 
His judgmenifl in the oases relating to 
trades unionism, which oconxvied much of 
tlie time of the house during his latter 
5 'oars, were generally in favour of the men, 
but accident rendered him absent on the 
occasions when Allen v. Flood and tho Tall 
Vale case were argued. In the case of the 
Earl and Counte.sB Eussell in 1896 he was 
one of tho majority which hold that the 
conduct of the latter in maldng vile and 
unfounded charges against her husband 
did not constitulo cruelty such as tho law 
could relievo. Bat ho was in a minority 
of two who held, on a very dilTorent subject, 
that the ‘ ring ’ on the racecourse was ‘ a 
place 'within the moaning of the Act’ for 
the suppiression of betting places (10 & 17 
Viet. 0 . 119). Davey had very decided 
views on. the e-vila of gambling, and was 
largely cesijonsible for the Street Betting 
Act of 1006 (6 Edward VJI c. 43). Tho 
last reported ease in which he deUvored 
judgment was that of tho Attorney-General 
V. the West Riding Cormty Council, 14 Deo. 
1006, when the House of Lords unanimously 


overruled the decision of Richard ITcnu Col- 
lins, mahtoi of the lolls [v|. v. Huppl. Ilj, 
and Lord Justice Farwoll, and hold that 
tho local education authority is bound 
to p.ay wliat is reasonable for denomi- 
national roligiou.s educaiion in lawful 
hours in nnn-]irovidod schools. Davey’s 
judgments lacked tho lilerary finish of 
fiowon, but they were cona])iouous for 
coiicisGiic.ss, for lucid .stiifemouL and clear 
arrangement, and lor a mastery of legal 
priiiciiflo. As well equiivpcd with regard 
to tho common law as in matters of pure 
equity and conveyancing, he was e.S]iocially 
at homo when it wa,s necessary to construe 
the conqvlicatod Income Ta-v Aols, Ilia 
divatb, alter a short illness, at Ivis house in 
London, on 20 Fob. 1907, was an almo.st 
irreparable loss both to tho House of Lorda 
and to the juchoial oommiltoo of tho privy 
council; his pre.sonoo on tho committee 
had been acknowledged by lawyers from 
every part of tho empire as a olvief 
oleiuent in its strength and prestige. 
D.avoy has been not unjustly described as 
the most accomiilisliod lawyer of his day. 

Through life Davey wa.s handicapped in 
public by cold and ungcuial manners, and 
by more than a touch of Oxford donniah- 
viess. Among congenial friends ho was a 
<lelightful companion, and he was idolised 
by his family. Mr. Fredorio Harrison in his 
‘ Autobiograxihic. Memoirs’ (ii. 78) speaks 
of the ‘ nnorriug judgment and inox- 
hau.slible culture of Tioraae Davey.’ And 
in ail impnMishfd conmiumuation to the 
writer of this arlicle he adds t.hat, ‘in 
spile of Ills intouKoly laborious professional 
life — tor ho constantly began work at 
five before rising, and in earlier day.s would 
light lus o\TO fire at four — he always kept 
up a keen interest in literature, c.spocially 
in Frenob eurront works, of which he was an 
omnivorous reader. Ho had an almost 
niu'i vailed familiarity with modern European 
romances in various Jangnag6.s, and with 
classical literature, which he continued to 
read to the last.’ He was a man of refined 
arlislic taste and formed a small but choice 
collection of modern paintings which was 
dispersed at Ids death. 

Davey was made an honorary fellow 
of his college m 1884, and reooivccl an 
honorary D.C.L. degree in 1894; ho 
was standing counsel to the University 
of Oxford from 1877 to 1893. In 1898 
he was apxjointed chairman of the royal 
commission appointed to make statutes 
for tho reconstituted University of London, 
and therein showed himself a strenuous 
champion of a more scientific study of law. 
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He wds eleclcrl a fellow ol the Britiah 
Academy in 1906. He iiilercsled himaclf 
in llio work of llio Sooioly of Comparative 
Legislation ; and wote on legal j-eforma of 
the past thirty years in the ‘ISncyclo- 
paidia Britaiinioa’ (lOtli edit. 1902). 

IJavey married on 6 Aug. 1802 Lonifia 
Hawes, daughter of John Donkin, civil 
ongineor. u'hu .survived 1dm. Of his family 
of two son.s and four dauglilens, the two 
youngest daughtoj's, Beatrix Wickens and 
Margaret Bowen (twins), married respec- 
tively Majur-Gcnoral Sir William Gatacre 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and H W. Pombor, son 
of Edward Henry Pemher, K.O. Iq. v. 
Suppl. 11]. 

An oil painting of Davey by G. P. Watte, 
R.A., is in tlie posses, siou of hia widow. 
Another portrait, by Mr. S. J. Solomon, 
R.A., is at University College, Oxford ; a 
royilica of the latter by the artist belongs 
to the honohers oi Lincoln’s Jnn. 

[The 'Ciiuns, 22 Fob. 1907 ; Journal Soc. 
of Ooinpiirativo LegiHlation, n.s. viii. 10 (Lord 
Maonaghton) ; Proe. Brit. Acad. 1907-8, 
pp. 371 eeq. (by Sir Courtenay llbort) ; 0,xforci 
Riatorioal Rog. ; the Law Ilcporte ; private 
iufurmatioii ; personal knowledge. | 

J. B. A. 

DAVIDSON, ANDREW BRUCE (1831- 
1002), Hebraist and theologian, horn in 
1831 all Ellon, North Aberdconsliire, was son 
of Andrew Davidson, a sturdy Cnruier who 
was keenly interested in the pending con- 
troversy respecting churoh govorament; 
Ills mother, Helen Bruce, was strongly 
attrnoted by the evangelical revival of tho 
day. At his mother’s wish ho was sent 
in 1846 to tho grammu,r school of Aberdeen, 
whore James Melvin [q. v.] was headmaster; 
and in 1846 ho gained a small bunsary in 
what was then the Marisclml University, 
Aberdeen. There in 1849 lie graduated 
M.A. Prom 1849 to 1852 he was teacher 
at the Eroe clmrch soliool in Ellon, and 
during those throe years mastered not only 
Hobrow but various modern languages. 
In 1852 be entered the Divinity Hall of tho 
Free churoh in Edinburgh, called tho New 
College ; and at the end of the four years’ 
eom'so was licensed in 1866 to become a 
preacher, but did little preaching or other 
parooMal work. In 1868 ho was ajrpoinfccd 
as.sistant to John Duncan (1796-1870) 
[tp v.], professor of Hebrew at the New 
College, who exerted upon him a stimu- 
lating influence. In 1863 be became 
Duncan’s successor in the chair of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages, and held tho post 
until hia death, exerting from tho first, 
partly by hia wilinga, but cMeily by 


Iris personality, a commanding influenoe. 
Of a small and spare figure, quiet and 
unpretending in speech and maimer, re- 
tiring ill disposition, he riveted in the 
lecture-room the admiration and alfeotion of 
Iris pupils, ‘ Easy mastery of loia subject, 
lucid and attractive discourse, the faculty of 
training men in scientific method, the power 
of makiug tJiem think nut things for them- 
selves, were united in him with tlio capacity 
of holding tlicir minds, quickening their 
ideas, and commanding their imagina- 
tions.’ Ho had a keen sou.so of humour, 
and a power of quiet but effective sarcasm. 
He preached rarely, but liis sermons show 
freshness, independenoe, religious sym- 
pathy, and penetration. He was an influen- 
tial member of the Old Testament revision 
company (1870-1884), and was made lion. 
LL.D. ol Aberdeen (1868), bon. D.D, of 
Edinburgh (1868) and Glasgow, and lion. 
Litt.D. of Cambridge (1900). He died un- 
married at Edinburgh cm 20 Jan. 1902. 

Davidson dovotecl his life to the study 
of the Old TciStameut, its language, its 
exegesis, its theology. WJuitovor aspect of 
it ho touched, bis ti'oatmeut was always 
luastorly, sympathetic, and judicial. In hia 
oxogotical works one feels that, whatever 
opinion lie puts forth upon a dilfioult sub- 
ject, it is tho result of long and mature study 
and reproHonte tho best eonohisiou 'wliioli 
the circumstanoBS of ilie case permit, and 
ho excelled in tho analysis of moral feeling 
and in the delineation of character. 

At the time when ho began to Icoturo, 
the Old Testament was mo.stly studied un- 
critically and Buporlioially, and solely with 
a view to tho dogmatio statements to be 
foimd in it. Davidson taught his pujiils 
to realise its 7/ wtoriesf Bignificanoe, to under- 
stand w'hat its different wltings meant to 
those who first heard them uttered, or read 
them, to traco the historical xmogress ol 
religious ideas, to cultivate, in a word 
historical exegesis. Some of his pupiils have 
left on record, what a revelation it was to 
them to find that tho prophets, for instance, 
were men of flesh and blood like themselves, 
interested in tho political and social movo- 
menla of their timcB, eager to influenea 
for good their own oonlomporaries. David- 
son initiated iu this country that historical 
view of tho Old. Testament which was after- 
wards more fully developed by his pupil 
William Roliortaon Smith [q.v.], and is 
now generally accepted among soiiplqrs. 
Darldaon also gave valuable help in other 
directions. He was the power wliioh lay 
behind W. R. Smith; and though he took 
hardly any personal part in the struggle of 
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1S70-82 for libcriiy of biblical ci-iiicism, 
lie by Ilia moi'ftl weight ivas j'ecogniscd as 
tho real aiifliur ot tlio viclojy which, 
at the cost of bis oini chair. Smith 
won for Sootlaiitl. Daviciaou supplied 
inllncnce and guidiiuoo at a time when 
opinions which hiwi come to he logardod 
by many as ai;ioniaf.io wc-ro being rudely 
disturbed. B'e was pr|ually nlive to Iho 
historical nud the religiniis imi)ortnnco of 
the Old '[’cstnuirnt ; and ho was tho first 
load or of thought in this country who 
taught siifioossfully the reality of both. 

Aptui, Ironi luimcrous articles in theo- 
logical periodioala and in Hastings’ ‘ i)io- 
tionai'j' of tho Bible,’ Davidson’s chiet 
publications were : 1. A grammatical and 
exogotioal ‘ Comnionlary on Job,’ 1802, 
unhappily never cumplotod. 2. ‘ An Intro- 
ductory Jlobre.w Grammar,’ 1874; 9th edit. 
1888, very Uw'ge.ly used as a class-book 
(nowin il a 18th edit.). IS. ‘ A Hebrow Sjui- 
tax,’ 1894, intended foi' more advanced 
stud outs, and vciiuirkably thorough and 
complete. 4. Oomiuoiitariea ou tho ‘ Rjhatlo 
to tho Hobrows,’ 1882. ‘Job.’ 1884; 
0. “ Ezokicl,’ 1892; 7. ‘Nahum, Hab- 
akkttk, Zephaniah,’ 1890 ; tho last throe 
in i.ho ‘ Oainbiiclge Bible.’ There were 
published poathumously ‘ Biblical and 
Literary Essays’ (1902); two volumes of 
sermons, ‘The Called oi God’ (1902) and 
‘Waiting upon God’ (1904); and two 
volumes baaed u[)ori hi.s lecture, s, ‘ Old 
ToBtaniciit ,l-‘i'<'phec 5 '- ’ (1903) aud ‘Tho 
Theology ot the Old J’cstamcnit ’ (190.4). 
There is a portrait by Sir George Roid in 
the Now Collogo, Echnbnrgh. 

(BriliBh Wholdy, 30 Jan. 1902 ; Expo.aitor, 
Jan. 1,988, ji. 29 d. (with portrait) ; Expos. 
Times, July 1897, ji. 441 il. (with portrait — 
the beat) ; Biblical World (t'hieago). Sept. 
1902, pp. 197 aoq., and Get. 1902, ppi- 288 soq. 
(by 0. A, Smith) ; Intrad. to Tho Called of 
God (with portrait), ])p. ,3-58 ; coinploto list 
of publication, s in Expo.s, Times, July 1904, 
pp. 450 soq.) S. R. B. 

DAVIDSON, CHARLES (1824-1902). 
water-oolour painter, boin in London, of 
Scottish parenl.s, on 30 J uly 1824, was lolt 
an oi'phan at an early ago. After education 
at a school in Chelsea, ho approntiood liiia- 
aelf to a seedsman .and market-gaxdenor at 
Bromptoii. At tho end of a year ho for- 
feited Ids pi'omium in ordor to study music, 
but filially decided on iiainting, and worked 
for some years under Jolm Absolon, amoin- 
ber of the New Water Colour Society (now 
tho Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours). Ot that sooiety lie was himself 
elected an associate in 1847 and a member 


in 1349. Ho i'c.sionod his ineinbersbij) in 
185.3, aiifl on 12 l''eb. 18.75 was elected an 
associate of tho Old VVatcr Colour HoeJety 
(now the Royal Hociety of I’aiiiLer.s in 
Water Colours) ; ho heoauio a full member 
ou 14 June 1858 and an honorary reined 
member in 1897. A irieud ot .lohii Liimell, 
Samuel Pahuor, and the Varloya, ho soon 
e.sLablished a liigh reputation. Ho exhi- 
bited from 1814 to 1902 at the Old Walcr 
Colour iSocioty (\diere over 800 of his 
woik.s apjiciired), at Lbo Now VVhrInr (Johnu' 
Society, tlio Royal Academy, tho British 
Institution, the Royal vSooiely ol British 
Artists, and clsewhore. Ills subjeots irpi'c 
chiefly typical English landscapes, and ho 
was skilful in depicting tho homely scenes 
of tho countrysido. Ho worked a good 
deal in Walc.s. A few of his [jaialiiig.s 
wore cliromolithographcd by Me.ssrs. G.ry 
& Ron. 

Davidson resided for about twemty-oight 
years at licdliill, Hiirroy, and from iSSli’ at 
Troveiia, Enlmouth. where ho died on 19 
April 1902. About. 1843 he mari'icd a sister 
ofEraiicis William Topham [q. v.]; he had 
two sons and lour chi lighters, the oIdo.st of 
whom boearao tho who ot Kriuik Iloll, R.A. 
|q. V.]. Tho Victoria and Albort Musoiim 
owns si-v water-oolour drawings by J )avid- 
son; four of them are at tho Bol.hual Orcon 
Museum. 

[Brivato information ; Gravea, Biot, of 
Artists; A. M. llcyiiolds, Life of Eriink 
Holl, 1912, pp. 3(i-40; Cat. of Watisr 
Colourn, Victoria and Albert Musaum ; 3Tio 
Voiir’s Art, 1890, qi. 32 (poilriiil) ; W. J. 
Stillman, Aulobiog. of a JournalisI, 1901, 
up. 110-2; Tho 'rimes, 22 April 1902. | 

B. S. L, 

DAVIDSON. JOHN (1867-1009), poot, 
son of Alexander Davidson, nuiua(,oi' of 
tho ISvangolio.al Union, by libs wife, Holen, 
daughbir of Alexander Crookott of Elgin, 
was born at Barrhead, Beufrew.shiro, on 
11 April 1857. Put to school at tho High- 
landoi's’ Academy, Greenock, Ids eduoation 
was soon intorruptod, At the ago of l.hirteen 
ho entered the ohoiaioal laboratory of 
Walkor’.s sugar house at Cixionock (1870), 
and in 1871 beoamo as.sistant to the town 
analyst tliaro. In the.4e omploymonta he 
developed an interest in soiouoo which 
became an important oharaotori.stio of hia 
poetry. In 1 872 he returned for four years 
to the Highlaivdors’ Academy as a pupil- 
teacher, and, after a year at Edinburgh 
University (1876-7), received in 1877 his 
first aoholastic employment at Akwander’s 
Charity, Glasgow. During the next six years 
he held positions in tho following schools : 
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Perth Aoatloiiiy (1878-81), KelvliwiJc Acad- 
emy, Glasgow (1881-2), and Hutcliinsou’a 
Charity, Paisley (1883-4). Ho varied his 
career by spending a year as clerk in a 
Glasgow thread lirm (L88't-Q), and subse- 
quently taught in Morrison’s Aciidciny, 
CriofC (1885-8), and in a private school at 
Greenock (1888-9). 

Ijavid.son’s lir&t published work was 
‘ Bruoo,’ a chronicle play in Ihe Elizabethan 
manner, w'hich appealed mth a Glasgow 
imprint in 1886. Pour other plays, ‘ Smith, 
a 'I’ragic Pariio ’ (1888), ‘An tJnliistorical 
Pasloral’ (1889), ‘AEomanticEarce’ (1889), 
and the brilliant ‘ Soaramouoli in Naxos ’ 
(1889) were also published while he was 
in Scotland. In 1 889 Davidson abandoned 
sohoolwork, and next year wont to London 
to seek his literary foi'tiino. Dcsido.s writing 
for tho ‘ Speaker,’ the ‘ Glasgow llorald,’ 
and other pajjors, he [O'oduecd sovoral 
novels and tales, of wliioli. tho ))est w'a.s 
‘ Peii'crvkl ’ ,(1890). But these prose 
\vork.'J were w'ritton for a livelihood. 
Diividaon’.s true medium was verso. ‘ In 
a Music Hall and otlior Poems’ (1891) 
BUgge.slod what ‘Elect titreot Eologues’ 
(1893) ])rovod, that Davidson po.sscssed a 
gemiino and distinctive poetic gift, '.riui 
second collocllon o.stabIishod his i'cjnitatioti 
among Iho tlinceriiing few. Ills early 2)lay.4 
were republi.shed in one volume in 1894, and 
honoot'oi'ward lie turned his attention more 
and jnore completely to verse. A volume 
oi vigorovts ‘ Ballads and Songs ’ (1894), his 
most jiopidar work, wa.s followed in turn by 
a second eorios of ‘ .Elcet Stroot Eclogues ’ 
(189(1) and by ‘Now Ballads’ (1897) and 
‘ 'i’he Last Ballad’ (1899). Eor a time ho 
abandoned lyrio for the drama, writing 
several original plays which have not been 
staged and trams l.ating with success Coppeo’s 
‘ Pour la Goui’onne ’ in 1896 and Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Ruy Bias ’ in 1904, the foiinor being 
produced as ‘ h'or tho Grown ’ at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1890, tho latter as ‘ A 
Queen’s Eomanoo’ at iho Imperial TJioatrc. 
Einally Davidson engaged on a series of 
‘ Teslamcnls,’ in which ho gave definite 
expre,ssioii to his xihilo,sophy. These vol- 
umes wore onlitlod ‘ Tlie Testament of a 
Vivisector ’ ( 190 1 ), ‘ The Testament of a Man 
Eorbld’ (1901), ‘The Testament of an Em- 
pire Builder’ (1902), and ‘ The Testament 
of dohu Davidson’ (1908). Though ho 
disclaimed tho title of philo.sophor, ho ex- 
pounded an original jdiilosojihy wldoh was 
at oiKJO materiali.stic and aristocn’atic. Tho 
cosmic xu'oooss, as interpreted by evolution, 
was for him a fruiliui source of inspiration. 
His later verae, wlricli is often fine rhetoric 


rather than jioctry, ex))rossed tho belief 
wliioh is summed up in the best words that 
ho w'roto, ‘ Mon are tho universe become 
conscious ; tho simidost man should oon- 
iiidor hiiiuself too groat to be called after any 
name.’ Tiic corollary was that every man 
w'as to bo himsoK to tho utmost of his 
power, and tho Htronge,st wars to ride. 
Davidson prote.sRcd to reject all existing 
X>hilosox)hicw, including that of Nictzhclie, 
Oho German philosoplior, as iiuidequato, hut 
Nietzsche’s influence i.s traceable in bis 
argument. Tho jioet iilannctl ultimately to 
embody his revolutionary creed in a trilogy 
entitled ‘ God a,nd Mammon.’ Only two 
plays, however, were written, ‘ The Triumph 
of Mammon’ (1907) and ‘Mammon and his 
Me.ssage’ (1008). 

In 1 90G ho was awarded a civil list pension 
of loot ; but poverty and ill-health mado 
life biirdonsome. Late in 1908 Davidson 
loft London to rc.side at Bonzanoo. On 23 
March 1909 he disappeared from his houso 
at Ponzance. He iiad committed suicide 
by drowning in a fit of deprosaiou. His 
body, which was discovered by some liahor- 
mcn in Moimt’.s Bay on 18 iSept., waa, in 
accordaneo with liis kiunvn wdshos, buried 
at sea. In hi.s will he desired Ihiit no Ijio- 
graiihy .should bo writton, none u£ his un- 
ptihliahod works publialiod, and ‘ no word 
except of my writing is over to appear 
in any book of mine as long as tho copy- 
right cnihu'eu.’ In 1 885 Davidson married 
Margaret, daughter of John M'Arthur of 
Perth. She survived him witli two sons, 
Alexander and Monzies. 

Davidson was a xiroliiic writer. Beaides 
tlie works cited, lio wrote : 1 . ‘ The Gri'at 
Mon, and a Practical Novelist,’ 1891. 2. 

‘ Laura Euthvon’R Widowhood,’ a novel 
(with 0. J. Wills), 1892. 3. ‘ Hontoncos 

and Paragraphs,’ 1893. 4. ‘ Baxitiab Lake,’ 

a novel, 1894. S. 'A Random Itinerary,’ 
1894. 0. ‘Tho Wondorful Mission of Earl 
Lavender,’ a novel, 1895. 7. ‘ Miss Arm- 

.strong’s (iireumataucoa,’ a novel, 1896. 8. 

‘ Godfrida,’ a ])lay, 1898. 9. ‘ Golf’s tho 
Man,’ a tragi-oomedy, 1 901. 10. ‘ This 

Nnight of tho Maypole,’ 1903. 11. ‘A 
Rosaiy-,’ 1903. 12. ‘ The Thoatroorat : 

a Tragic Play of Church and Gtalo,’ 1906. 
13. ‘ Holiday and other .Booms,’ 1906. 14. 

‘ Elect Street and other Poems,’ 1909. He 
translated Montesquieu’, s ‘ Lottres Por- 
sanes’ (1892) and eontributed to Shako - 
Hpearo’s * Sonnets ’ (Ronaisaanoe edition, 
1908) an introduction which, like Ms various 
profacoa and essays, shows him a subtle 
literary critic, 'Davidson’s portrait was 
dmtvn by Waller Siokort and by Robert 
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Bi'ydeii. A caiioaliiio by Max Bcoi'bobiii 
ajipoai'cd in ‘ Tho Ohapbouk,’ 1007. 

I'l'ho 'J'inios, 27 and 30 March, 1 and 19 
20 nnd 22 iSopt. 1909; Encyclop.i'dia 
Bidanuioii, lltli edit.] E. L. 15 

DAVIDSOW,JOHNTHAIN(1833-1004), 
pi'csbytorian minis Ler, bom on 26 April 
1833 at Bi'onghty li'oiry, near Dnricleo, was a 
twill boii of Dayid Davulsoii, patiali nuniRlor 
of Bvoughty Ferry, who seceded fi-om Lho 
established church at tho disruption of 
1843 and died a few months later. Ilia 
grandfather, Tlr. Dfivid Jlavid.snn of Diiii- 
doo, and his gi'cat gr.nidlather were also 
minialers ol lho church of Scollaud. Ills 
mother, daughter of Dr. Ireland of Leith, 
removed to Edinburgh on lioi- husband’s 
death, and at her house lho hoy John met 
Drs. Guthrie, Candliah, CLmningham, and 
other religious loaders. Educated s;ic- 
oeasively at Edinburgh ILgh School and 
at Edinburgh Univoraity, ho studied for 
the niinintry at tho Eroci Cluiroh Theo- 
logical Collogc. After a few months in 
charge oE a inia&ioii station at Craigmill 
in. Fcrtlislhrc', and as a probationer 
in Free St, George’s, Montrose, ho was 
ordained on 19 I'ch. 1867 a minister of tho 
.Free clmi'oh at Maryton, near Moiitro,so, 
and remained there until 1869, when he 
wan incluoted minister of the prc&byterian 
cluiroh at Salford. Thenceforth his life 
was spent in England. 

After three years in Sallord, ho 
removed on 6 August 1862 to tlio presby- 
terian olinroli, Golcbrooko How, Islington, 
There he nchieved a niciuutaiilo sueeesB, 
Ho not only converted a decaying con- 
gregation into a largo and growing one, 
but his influonco spread beyond his own 
denomination. On 4 Oot. 1868 ho inaugu- 
rated in the Agricultural Hall, and oontinuod 
every Sunday for nearly twenty-three years, 
lho novel onterpriso of seivioes on Sunday 
afternoons for non-chuiehgoing x*oo))lo. 
The services, held at first in tho smaller 
hall, which seated about 1000, wore soon 
transferred to the groat half, where about 
4000 pietsons were regularly tnesont. Tho 
meeting, s were cathoho in spirit. Tho 
speakers included tho earls of Shaftes- 
bury, Aberdeen, and ICintore, the bishojis 
of Ballarat and Bedford, Canon Fleming, 
the vicars of Islington, Holloway, and 
Clerkenwell, Dr. Guthrie and Dr, Talraage. 

In 1872 he was elected moderator of 
the synod of the presbyterian church of 
England. Subsequently he received the 
degree of D.D. from Montgomery College, 
Alabama. After nearly tloirty years’ work 
at Islington, he remoYi^ in 1891 to Eahng, 


where he became on 16 Scjit. mini.sler of 
St. Andrew's presbyterian church. In 1903 
he obtained as colleague W. S. Herbert 
IVylie, M.A., who succeeded him. Di-. 
Davidson di<>d on 7 November 1904 and 
is buried in the ohurcliyard of Gray’s 
‘ Elegy ’ at fStoko Poges. 

Ho married on 4 Oot. 1859 T.sabella, 
daughter of M. M'Gallum. of Glasgow, by 
whom ho had two sons and six dauglitora. 

Davidson’s varied powois as a picacher 
were, xierhapis, seen to best advantage in 
his monthly Mormons to young men, com- 
menced at Islington in 1878 and continued 
through tho re.st of his ministry. Tho 
main points in these addro-sses were pub- 
liahod m ‘ Talks with Young Men’ (1884); 
‘Forewarned, Forearmed’ (1886); ‘The 
City Youth’ (1886); ‘Sure to Succeed’ 
(1888); ‘A Good Start' (1890); and 
‘ThoroughnesB’ (1892). 

[John Tluiiii Davidson : lleminiscences, 
by Ills daiigJiler Mi«. Nevvson, 1906; 
Biitihh Weekly, 9 .Tuly and 17 iSuiit. 1891; 
jnivalo mforination.] 0. If. I. 

DAVIES, Gil ARLES MAURICE (1828- 
1910), aufhor, born in 1828, was oi Welsh 
origin. Ho enteied Durluuii Dniveisity as 
a scholar of University College m 1 84 6, and 
graduated B.A. in 1848 ivith a second class 
in classical and general literature, lie pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1862 and D.D. in 1864. 
Elected a fellow of the university on 1 Nov. 
18-19, ho was ordained deacon in 1861 
and iiriost in 1852. After serving various 
curacies DavicH settled down to oduoational 
work in London. Meanwhile his religious 
viow.s unflerwent a change. Once an active 
suiqiortcr of the Lraetariaii inovomont, 
Davies .soon adojitcd broad olnireh i)rin- 
cixilo.s, and publishe,d anonymously a series 
of sensational novels, attacking liighcluircb 
jiracUces, among them being ‘ I’hilip 
Fatornostor’ (1868), ‘Shadow Land’ (18601 
and ‘ Verts, or the Three Creeds ’ (3 vola. 
1876). After holding the headmaatership of 
tho West London Collegiate School (1861- 8) 
ho devoted himself mainly to journalism. 
In 1 870 he represented the ‘ Daily Telegrajih’ 
in France on tho outbreak of the Franoo- 
Frussiau ivar, and was arrested as a sus- 
pected spy, while he was searching Metz 
for his colloaguo, George Augustins Hala 
[q. V.]. Anongat other oontributiona to 
the ‘ Daily Tedograph ’ was a series of 
independent studies of religious parties in 
the metropolis, whioh attraoted attoniion. 
His artioles were oolleotecl into a volume 
entitled ‘Unorthodox London’ (1873 ; 
2nd edit. 1876). There followed on the 
name lines, ‘ Heterodox London, or Phases 
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of Ifreo Tkouffliti in Uio Metropolis’ (2 vols. 
1874), ‘ Orthodox London, or Phases of 
Religious Life in the Ghurolr ol England ’ 
(2 vols. 1874-5), and ‘ Mystic London, or 
Phases of Occult Life in the Metropoli.s ’ 
(1876). On quitting the service of the 
‘ Daily Tolcgrapli,’ Davies ^vent out to 
Natal to work under Bishop J. W. Oolenso 
I q. v.J. After 1882, however, he abandoned 
lioly orders. On Ida rc,se tiling in London, 
he was employed after 1893 in superin- 
tending a series of translations, undertaken 
at the instance of Cecil Rhodes [q. v. 
Suppl. IIJ, of the original authorities used 
by Gibbon in his ‘ Decline and Pall of 
the Roman Empire.’ Davies retired torn 
active work in 1901, and died at Harlosden 
on 6 Sept. 1910. 

[Tile Times, 0 Sept. 1910 ; Durham Univer- 
sity Calendar, 1850 j Brit. Mua. Cat. ; Sir 
T. Puller, Life of Cecil Rhodes, 1910, p. 133 
seq. ; private information from Mr. A. L. 
Iluiuplueys.] O. S. W. 

DAVIES, ROBERT (1810-1905), phil- 
anthropist,, horn at Llangefni, Anglesey, 
on 1 April 1810, was second son of Richard 
Davies (1778-1849) by Anno, daughter of 
Owen Jones of Ooedhowol near Llangefni. 
The faUicr (son of a yeoman at Cajiol Farm, 
Llangristiolufi) was a general storc-keopor 
at Llangofui and a Calviuistic lucthodiHt. 

Robert was educated at the national 
school, Llangefni, and at a jirivato school 
at Chester. As he and lu.s brothers grew 
up, their father extended his business, 
opening a branch for importing timber and 
iron at Meiiai Bridge, winch he placed under 
the management of his eldest son, John, 
who died mmrarried in 1848 and to whoso 
business ability tlio successful development 
of the family firm was largely due. A 
foundry at Carnarvon was put under 
Robert’s charge, wlfile a store at Red- 
wharf Bay was entrusted to the youngest 
son, Richard. JA'om purchasing Hhqw to 
carry tlicir own timber the firm came to 
confine itself lo shipowning, with head- 
quarters at Menai Bridge (whore the three 
brothers settled), and the other busine.sso3 
were disposed of. While at Carnarvon, 
Robert took an activo pa,rt in the work 
of a ragged school there, and in sub- 
sequent years he had charge of a class of 
children in a Sunday .school of which he 
was for a short time superintendent. With 
these exceptions, and that of serving as 
high sheriff for Anglesey for 1862, he look 
no part in public work. About 1866 ho 
settled at Bodlondob, a house overlooking 
tho Monai Straits, near Bangor, and hero 
he led a somewhat eccentric and parsi- 


monioms life, letting his sliare of tho profits 
of the business accumulate. After 1885 
he bog.'in giving money, generally anony- 
mously or under assumed names, towards 
liquidating tho debts of Oalvinistio mciliu- 
dist chapels. B'o was popularly credited 
with giving half a inillioii sterling towards 
chapel debts, but most probably it did not 
much exceed 160,000?. His other beno- 
fiictions wore 177,000?. to endow tho Welsh 
Methodist Mi.ssion in India, 10,000?. to an 
orplianaga (of the same connexion) at 
Bontnewydd, Carnarvon, and 10,000?. to 
tho British and Foreign Bible Society (of 
which ho was a vice-president). At a cost 
of 6000?. he built an English ohajDol for bis 
connexion at Menni Bridge (where he is 
commemorated by a window and tablet), 
and gave 1200?. towards restoring tho 
Welsh chapel at tho same place, to the 
erection of which he and his brother had 
contributed largely. His gifts to educa- 
tional objects, comparatively few and small, 
included 1000?. to the founding of the 
Normal College at Bangor in 1856, 1000?. 
to the University College at the same place 
in 1884, besides assistance in establishing 
and maintaining a British school at Memii 
Bridge. Ills almsgiving took tho ooconti'io 
form of a weekly distribution foi' many 
years of twelve lbs. of flour to from seventy 
to a hundred pBrson.s, pre.sumably poor, bub 
not a few of them nnclesorving. It was a 
condition that each recipient should per- 
sonally fetch this dole from Bodlondeb on 
Tuesday in each week. 

Davies died unmarried and inioatato at 
BodJondeb on 29 Dec. 1905, and was buried 
in the pariah churchyard of Llangefni. His 
e.stalc was valued at under 500,000?. 

His younger brotlier, Riohakd Davies 
(1818-1896), po.s8ossod business and public 
qualities of a high order. A liberal in poli- 
ties, he unsuccessfully eontested Carnarvon 
Boroughs in 1862, but in 1868 he was 
returned unopposed for his native county 
of Anglesey, for which he sat till 1886, 
IIo was high sheriff of Anglesey in 1858, 
and was appointed its lord-lioufcoaant 
by Gladstoiio on 27 April 1884, being 
probably the first nonconformist to hold 
those oifloes in Wales. He died at his 
residence, Treborth, near Bangor, on 
27 Oct. 1896, Ho married in 18M Annie, 
only child of the Rev. Henry Rees, a 
nonconformist divine, of liverpool, and 
left issue (M^vnny Rubs, Notable Wehhitten, 
p. 446). 

[Tho most truatwortliy aooomib of Eobart 
Davies is by the Rev. T. Charles WilUnuJs, 
M.A., of Monai Bridge in Y Drysorfa (in 
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W('Ish), 1000; icpiuilotl in a volnino oj 
goabijjing and nllnn iuaoonrato reminiaceiiccs 
coiicorniiig Davios by Uic Ecv. .lolm Jonos, 
Vvvlllioli — Adgolioii am Mi-. Bobort Davie, a 
(IVilholi, 11)00). (Jl. T. B. Eoborts, Enunciil. 
Welahinon, ]>. 67. Privato information lias 
also been liivuiMhod by Mr, J, B. Davies (Bioli- 
aid .Davie.s’a son), Ciii'is, Bangor.] D. Ja. T. 

DAVIS, CJIIAELES EDWARD (1827- 
1902), ardiilcct and anl,ic(.nury, bom near 
Bath on 29 Aug. 1827, was sou of Edward 
DuivD by hi.s wilo Dorothy (-widow of Captain 
Juliuatoii of tho Madras cavalry), ■who.so 
maiden name wa.s Walker. The father, an 
archil eet of Bath, had been a [lupil ol Sir 
John iSoiine [q. v. |, restored Prior Bird’s 
Chan tiy ill Batli Abbey, tlie * Gothic oriia- 
iiionts ’ of ndiicli ho de.seribcd in a volume 
(1834), do, signed .several liousas, and laid 
out llio Vioi.oria Park at Bath, opened in 
1830. Oharloss Edward begun the study of 
urcUiteoture a.s his falhor’.s pupil, and in 
1803, having cooontly won a oompotitioii 
for the ooinetcry buikliiig.s ou Uio lower 
Bristol Road, was appointed city archileot 
and aurveyor to the corporation of .Bath, 
lie held thoRo offleos for forty years. Tn 
1803 lie designed an escritoire, Bath’s 
ivoclding gift to Queen Alexandra, pre- 
sented in 1809 and oo.sting 7001. 

Davis oarcfully examined the mineral 
baths from both the ariUquariau and the 
thcraiieutio jioints of viuw, iritli iinporlant 
results. Exploring in 1809 the .site of the 
hot springs of llio old King’s bath, lie 
found oxlenaivn remains ol Roman thermal 
work and published a descriptive acconiit. 
In 1877-8 ho was snooea.sL'ul in exposing 
the Roman well beneath the King’s bath. 
This discovery was fore, shadowed by 
Alexander iSuthorland, M.D. (‘ An attempit 
to ascertain and extend the virtues of Bath 
and Bristol waters, &o.,’ 2nd edit. 1764-), 
who followed the re.searche8 made by Dr. 
Lucas in 1.705 (of. R. E. M.. Pmaoh, lialh Old 
ami New, pp. 35-6). In 1880-1 Davisfound 
the Groat bath and in 188-1—6 the Circular 
bath, both Roman. With a -view to collect- 
ing information on the nature and manage- 
ment of apias, Davis in 1886 inado a tour of 
the chief continonlal springs. He applied 
hia knowledge to vai'ioiis improvements 
at Bath, and was consulted by English 
eorporations owning natural haths, suoh as 
Harrogate and Droitwich. 

Tho old Queen’s bath, constructed in 1697 
and named after Anne, wife of James I, 
■vt'as removed in the ooukjr of the Roman 
diBOQverioB of 1885, Da-vis’s principal 
original design in comieotion "with the baths 
was the new Queen’s bath, begun in 1880, 


complelcd in 1889, and oo.stiiig something 
loss than tlie contract piece of 20,000/. 
Tlii.4 work and tlio iucideiitiil rpst,oiaUoii 
met with criticism on structural as well 
as arch null] ogica! groiuida. Reports -ivcro 
made on behalf of the Society of Anti- 
quaries byi Profe.s.sor J. H. Middleton [q. v. 
Suppl. [] and Mr. W. II. St. Jehu Hope. 
Controversy in B.atli grow warm, and an 
iiidepondeut opinion was sought from 
Alfred Waterhouse, B.A. fq. v. Suppl. 11], 
ttho.so I'Ojiort, dated 14 Jan. 1887, decided 

(1) that tho new work.s though .somewhat 
.slender in oon.struction were not such a.s lo 
ciiufjc apprehciwion on grounds ol stabilily ; 

(2) that on the whole Davi.s had j ml ic-iouHly 
compromised between the utility of the 
haths and their antiquarian value. DifH- 
cultics with tho corporation regarding his 
oliicial dulieii led in 1900 to the. transfer to 
another of tho supervi.sioii of the corporate 
property. But the baths and the pro- 
-vision markets were left in Davi.s’s charge at 
a lixcd salary of 400/. 

.Bosidc.s hi.s work foi’ tho corporation 
Davis had an extensive privato praolioo. 
Ho designed the chiiroli of Ht. Po'tcr 
and schools at I’wcrton, restored several 
eliurchi's, including Horth.stoke (1888) 
and that of Rt. ’iCiiomas it Beoket at 
Wklcomhe, and was arohilecL ol the 
Imperial Holel, Bai,h, opened in 1901 and 
oo.sl iiig 60,000/. Ho was elected a fellow 
of tho Rocioty of Antiquarie.s in 1860, and 
inihli.shod ‘Mineral Biitlis of Bath; the 
Bath of Bathes Ayfie in tho Reign of 
Charles I [’ (4to, Balli, 1 883), beskh's sevi'ral 
pampble.ts on the same subjoct. 

Tho rank of major by which Davis was 
generally designated was duo to lii.s com- 
mission in the Worco,ster.sliiro militia ; he 
had also been a member of tho Bath volun- 
teer rifles. 

Davis died athi.s residence, Bathwick Tlill, 
on 10 May 1902. He maniod in 1868 
Selina Anne, oldest daughter of Captain 
Howartli, who .survived him without issuo. 
A portrait by Leonard Rkoate.s is in the 
(Irand Pump Room at Bath. 

(Builder, 1902, Ixxxii. .504 ; Building News, 
Ixxx'iii. COO; Bath llorald, 10 and 12 Alay 
1902 ; Keene’s Bath .Journal, 17 May 190‘1 ; 
Peach, Bath Old and Now.] P. W. 

DAVITT, MICHAEL (1840-1900), Irish 
revolutionary and labour agitator, bom 
on 26 March 18-10, at Straido, oo. Mayo, 
came of a Roman catholic peasant stouk, 
originally from Donegal. His lather, who 
subsistod with his family on a small holding, 
was head of an agrarian secret society in hia 
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youUi, and was evicted in 1852 during tlio 
clearances IhaL followed Iho groal Irish 
famine. He emigrated with hia wife and 
children to Lanoashiio, and settled at Hna- 
lingden. Hero the hoy Michael, aa soon as 
he was able to work, was .sent to a cotton 
mill. Forced in 1857 to jniiid a machine 
ordinarily attended by a youth of eighteen, 
he was caught in the niaohinery, and hia 
mangled light arm had to be amputated. 
Thus (hsahled before ho was twelve, ho was 
removed from tho factory and sent to 
a Wesleyan school. While still a lad, he 
organised a band of youths to defend 
catholic ohiirohe.s at Rochdale, Baoup, and 
Haalingdcn, which were tlumloned with 
dc.struction in auti-oatholio riots. On 
leaving school, at about Jiftcon, he became 
in 1861 pnnter’.s do\dl and nowshoy with 
a printer, who was .also postmaster at 
llaslingden ; aEterwards ho worked as 
book-koopor and assistant lot tor-carrier in 
tlio .samo employmont. In 186.5 ho joined 
tho Lteniau orgauisation, and soon became 
‘ oeutre ’ of tho local (iiossoudale) ‘circle.’ 
In February 1867 lie was one of ttioso told 
off to attack (JUcater Oastlo and scira the 
arras tliore. Ho first showed liis abilities 
ill extricating himself and his comrades from 
(Ids fifisoo. In 1868 ho was .appointed 
organising seevotary ot tho Irish Repub- 
lican llrollioi'hoodfor England andiSootlaud, 
and left his employuumt at llaslingden to 
assumo the r61c of a ooinmeraial traveller 
in firearm, s, as a cloak for bis revolutionary 
ivoi’k — buying firearms and sluppiag them 
to Ireland. On 14 May 1870 lie was 
MTostod at Paddington ivhile awaiting a 
eonaignmont of arms from Birmingham. 
Tried at the Old Bailey by Lord Ohiol 
Justice Cookburn, he ira.s sentenced to 
fifteon years’ jienal servitude for treason- 
felony. The prinoiiial evidenoe against 
hiin was a loiter wdiiob ho had written to 
prevent a young Eoniiiii (whose name 
Davitt nnvnr would rovoal) from assassin- 
ating a Buppoacd spiy, but which bore on 
the i'aco oi it (as Davht’s aim in writing 
was to gain time foi’ tho interforonce of 
the heads of tho organisation) an app.-vront 
approval of tho deed. Ito spent over seven 
years in prison — ten months in Millbank, 
and tho remainder (except one month at 
Rorlsinouth in 1872) in Dartmoor. A. 
pamplilot prepared by him in 1878, as tho 
basis of his ovidonoo (20 Jniio 1878) before 
the royal commission on tho working of tho 
Penal Servitude Acts, give,s a full acnount 
of what ho endured, and how every prison 
I'ulo was strained against him. On 19 Deo. 
1877 he was reloaijod on tioket-of-leave, a® 


a rosnit of the exertions of Isaac Butt [q. v.] 
and tlie Amne.sty As,sooiation. In prison 
ho had thought out liis plans for an Irish 
movement ot a new kind, to blond revolu- 
tionary and constitutional methods, while 
abandoning .secret oonspiriicy. Ho at once 
rejoined tho Eeiu.m movement, udth tho 
view of converting il.s heads to this plan. 
After lootiiring for some months in Groat 
Britein on boLalf of the amnesty movement, 
ho went in Augu.sL 1878 to Aniorica, 
whither hin family had oinigrfitod. Hero 
ho mot not only all tho leadora of tho 
eonstitntional and extreme Nationalists 
but also Henry George. The hitter’s 
land programme harmonised with find 
developed the views wMoh Davitt had 
already formed independently in prison. 
Before leaving America, he made a speech 
at Boston, on 8 Deo. 1 878, in wliioli he out- 
lined tho now departure in Irish agitation. 
Tho essence of lu.s suggcsi.ion was to bring 
tlio movciuont for Irish indepeudonoe into 
close touch with the rcalilies of life in 
Ireland by linking it up with tho agrarian 
agitation, and to give the latter a wider 
scope by demanding the complete abolilioti 
of landlordirtin. On his return to frelancl 
ho laid his plan before the supramn oouncil 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
whicii rejected it. Davitt [iroooodod with 
tho work on liis own responsibility, on- 
listing the sympathy of most of the 
rank and file Eonians. He org,T.maed a 
meeting at Irishtown, Mayo, on 20 April 
1879, when the now land programme was 
put forward. A second meoting, at We.st- 
port on 8 Juno, was attended by Cliarlea 
Si.owart Parnell [q. v.], whom Davitt had 
convinced of the possibilities of tho new 
movomont The agitation rapidly spread 
through the west ; in August Davitt 
grouped tho various local committees into 
tliG ‘Land League of Mayo.’ Tho ‘Land 
League of Ireland,’ in whioh Parnell’s 
influonoe was .soon to olaah witli Davitt’e, 
camo into being in Oolober. In November 
Davitt and others wore arrostexl and 
tried at ,Sligo for thoir sharo in tho 
movement ; but tho prosecutions were 
dropped early in 1880. After (.ho genei'al 
election of 1880, in which Davitt assisted 
to procure tho successes of Pamoir.s party, 
ho vvas expelled from the supremo council of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood ; he re- 
mained an ordinary memhor of the body till 
1882. In May 1880 Davitt wont to America 
to organise the American Land League, and 
to raise funds. Onhisreturnho founded tho 
Ladies’ Land Lea.guo, and devoted himself 
to the task of preventing outrages in comjeo- 
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tion ^vith Oko policy of ‘boycotting,’ Ito 
al.so pcnolrated inlo Ulatci’, and acLdros&cd 
an enthusiastic incoUng of Ovangoinen at 
Amiagh on the land qiiestion. ICe urged 
tlio issue of tho ‘ No Itent ’ manifosto in 
l'’cb. 1881 instead of later, but tho Par- 
hamentary section of the movement post- 
poned its publication till Oct., when the 
liberal government 1 otorted by sujpu’casing 
l.ho Land League. Mcan'whilc Davitt had 
been arrested as a tiokot-of-loavo man on 
SPeb. 1881, and endured a aoound but milder 
term of penal servitude in I'ortlaud. While 
in jirisou he was olooted Lo parliament for 
CO. Moath (2-1 Feb. 1882), but was disquali- 
fied iia a treason- felony pi'iaoner. IIo was 
released on 6 May 1882, and forthwith 
learned from Parnell that ho had concluded 
tho ‘ Kihnainharu Treaty ’ with tho govern- 
ment, that bho agitation was to he mitigated, 
and that the Ladica’ Land League luul boon 
suppressed by Parnell ior declining to acceiit 
tho coiupiomifio. Davitt at onco prepared to 
tight Parnell in favour of a resuinj)tkm of 
the agitation ; but tho assassin aCion of 
Lord Ib'cderiok Oavondish, which took place 
on tho day of Davitt’s roleaao, throw him 
bade into alliance with Purnell, whoso 
proposed oo-oporation with liberalism was 
nooosaarily for tho time at au end. 

Aflor another visit to America, hi Juno 
1882, Davitt induced l'’ariioll to found tlio 
National League, successor of tho auppressod 
Land League ; tho prugrammo of tho now 
organisation, however, marked tho triumph 
of parliamonlarianism over tho moro revo- 
lutionary ideas of Davitt. llo declined 
office ill tlic National I,oaguo, but spoko 
regularly on its platforina. In 1883 (.fan. 
to May) ho was irapriHoned on a charge 
of BOditiou for a further period of four 
months in Kichmoiid Briilewcll, Dublin. 
Between 1882 and 1885 ho devoted much 
of his time to advocating land nation- 
alisation, leoturing throughout Great 
Britain, either alone or in company with 
tfonry George, who was touring in tho 
United Kingdom. Ho brought George to 
Ireland, and spoke with him at n meeting 
in Dublin, on 9 April 1884. This brought 
on Mm a oategorioal repudiation of land, 
nationalisation by Pamoll. In 1883, Ms 
health Laving broken down, Davitt visited 
Italy, Palestine, and Hgypt. Ho opposed 
the policy adopted by Parnell at the 
general election of that year, of throwing 
the Irish vote in England for the con- 
asrvatives. In 1886 he again visited 
America, and married Miss Mary Yore, 
of MioMgan. Aa a token of national 
regard, Ms wife waa presented with a 


house, known as Land League Cottage, 
at B.illybrack, 00 . Dublin. TMa wa,s the 
only occasion on which Davitt accepted 
any material gift from tho Irish people ; 
ho always refused to assent to any public 
tcstiniouial, supporting himsoH, often with 
groat difficulty, by his labours as a journa- 
list. It was not till near tho olofio of his 
life (1901) that a legacy from a relative of 
his wife relieved him of financial anxietjr. 

In 1887-8-9 Daviit waa engrosaed in the 
work involved by ‘The Timo.s’ commis- 
sion [see Paumhul, Cuaeles Sttswaet], 
winch uaa apjiointcd to iiive.sl.igate tho 
charges broiiglit by ‘The I'imca’ against 
Parnell and othoi.s, namely, that their real 
aim was to bring about tho total independ- 
ence of TrelamI, that they had instigated 
assassination and other outrago.s, and tliat 
they had aocoptod money and oilier 
asaistanco from open advocates of crime 
and dyn.amito. Davitt was not originally 
molwied in these elvarges, but on Ms 
presenting Mmacil before tlio tribunal, ‘The 
Times’ repeated tho aamo charges against 
him, with two additional niies, namely, 
that ho had been a convieted .Fenian, and 
tJiat lie had brought about tho allianoo 
betwooii tho Parnollite homo rule party 
ill Iroland and tho party of violonco iii 
America — both of whioli wore undoniod 
facts. Tho chief labour of (ho defonoo foil 
oil him, as tho link between tho constitu- 
tional and oxti'omo nationalisiia, between the 
Irisli and iVmcrican branolic.s of tlie movo- 
lueiit. It was Davitt who first sirspected 
Bichard Pigott [q. v.], and ho, by the aid 
of a volunteer aeorot eervico, countered 
every move of ‘ The 'Pimes ’ in the collection 
of evidence (Fall of Feudalism, oh. 44-49). 
When Paruoli and tho other Nationalists 
withdrew from tho prooeediiigs of tho 
commission, as a protest against the refusal 
of tho judges to order the production of the 
books of tho ‘ Loyal and Patriotic Union,’ 
Davitt dissonled from this oourso, and 
oontuiued to appear. Conduoling Ma own 
case, he made a five-days’ speech before the 
tribunal (Oct. 24-31, 1889), afterwards 
published as ‘The Dofenoo of tho Land 
League,’ a book wMoh contains the beat 
record of Davitt’s life and work up to 
that lime. In the report of tho com- 
mission, the chief findings relating to 
Davitt were that lie had ontorod the 
agrarian movement with the intention of 
bringing about the absolute independence 
of Ireland, and tluit he had in a special 
manner denounced crime and outrage. 
Immediately after the comiuisaion's attack 
hod failed, oamo the proceediugs in the 
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divorce court against 1‘amell. Jiavitt had 
been led by Parnell to believe that the 
suit brought by William Henry O’Rhea 
[q. V. Suppl. lij rvas airotlicr coiiapiracy, 
destined to the same collapse as the Pigott 
forgeries. He re, Merited Paracli’s niis-rcjrro- 
sentation, anrl uainediately Hung liiinsell 
into tiro oainpaign against Parnell’s Icader- 
sliip. Ho had just started ‘ Tiro Labour 
World’ (first riuinbcr, 21 Sept. 1890) to be 
tiro organ of the labour luovoment in 
Hroat lii'itain, whicli was on a fair way to 
success, but was ruined by Davitt’s attitude 
towards Parnell, and by hi.s ponsonal 
absorption in the piolitical struggle. The 
paper lived only till May 1891. Davitt 
had many tunes declined a scat in pailia- 
uiont, but ho now yielded to tiro itrgoiioie.s 
and needs of the anli-Parncllite )rnrtj% 
and in the end of 1891 conte.sted Waterford 
City against Mi'. John Redmond, the loader 
of tiro Parnollilcs alter Parnell’K death. 
Oofoatcrl hero, \io was elected for North 
Meath at the general oloclion of 1892, and 
was promptly iriiseatc'd on petition, owing to* 
the use in his favour of oloiical inflnonocs 
wlrioli ho had done his host to stop. The 
priests whoso coiiduul/ liad led to the peti- 
tion made no ntioinpt to save him from the 
oonse(|neiiccs, and Davitt boeamo bankrupt. 
Tn 1895 ho wont on a lecturing tour in 
Australia, and returned home to find himself 
M.P. for two oonstituoiieies, East Kerry 
and South Mayo ; lio ohoao to sit for 
South Mayo. Ho was not a parlia- 
mentary suooesa, but was always listened 
to with respect, especially on prison reform, 
a subject he had long made his own. In 
1897 ho visited tho United Slates to stop 
tho projected Anglo-American Allianoo ; his 
active work was mainly responsible for tho 
rejection of tlmlr year’s Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty by the United Slates 
Senate, In 1898 ho helped Mr. William 
O’Drien to found the, Oniled Irish League, 
an organisalion which brought about the 
reunion of tho Parnellito and anti- Parnell ite 
acetions. On 25 Oct. 1 899 ho dramatically 
withdrew from parluunoirt ass a protest 
against tho Boor War, Early in 1900 ho 
went to South Ab'ica in a oapaoity partly 
journalistio and partly diplomaiio; ho 
hold the threads of a ploi. to bring about 
European intervenl/ion on behalf of tho 
Boors — a plot which broke down because 
of the hesitanoy at a critical moment, and 
tho Buhsoquont death, of Colonel do Villohois 
Mareull, who was to have led the Eronoh. 
contingent. Davitt fiercely attacked the 
Dimravon oonferenoo report on the land 
question (1003) and the Wyndhain Land 


Piu-chase Act of tho same year, the pur- 
chiiso terms of which he regarded as a 
surrender of much that had been gained by 
tho twenty-live years’ agllatioii that he had 
.started. Temporarily overborne by Mr. Wil- 
liam O’Brien, ho had the .satisEaetion of see- 
ing, in little over a year, a oomplelo revulsion 
of feeling in tho N'ationalist party with 
regarrl to Mr. O’Brien’s policy. In 1003- 
4^5 he paid, mainly as tho representative 
of American joiu'nals, tlu'ce visits to RuHsia, 
whore his sympathies were with tho revolu- 
tionary party. At the general oleotion 
of 1906 he devoted liim.solE to supporting the 
laboiu’ party in England, and helped to secure 
many of their notable violorics. Tho laat 
months of his life woi'e occupied with a 
struggle over the English education bill, on 
which he fell foul of tiro oathnlio olorg5>'. The 
Irish Pro,SH ha-ving been olosod to his letters 
.advocating sooiilar eduoation, ho was oon- 
toinplai.ing tho establislnuouL of a weekly 
paper, to express strongly demooratio as 
well as nationali.st views, when ho caught 
cold after a dental operation. Blood poiaoii- 
ingsotin, and ho died in Dublin on 31 May 
1906. Ho wn.s buried in Rtraide, co. Mayo, 
where the ‘ Davitt Memorial Church ’ lins 
been erected. [lis rvifo snrvivod him -with 
five sous and one daughter. A portrait by 
William Orpon is in the Dublin Gallery of 
Modern Art, Another vva.s painted by 
Mr. n. J. Thaddou.'i. 

Davitt stood for tho rcooueiliation of 
OKti'eme and oonstitutioiial uationaliem ; 
although ho never wavered, as hia latest 
writings shesv, from tho ultimate idea of 
an indoxjondont Ireland he abandoned at 
an early stage aU belief in thoae ni 0 thod.s of 
secret conHpiraoy and armed rebellion winch 
are generally associated with the .scj-iara- 
tist ideal. His notions of constitutional 
agitation were, however, always permeated 
by tho vigour of his early revolutionary 
plans. He iibo stood for the liarmoniBing 
of domooraoy and nationality. With his 
whole-hearted nationalism he combined 
from early life a growing conviction 
that any thoroughgoing regeneration of 
govormnent <and society in Ireland, and 
indeed throughout the world, must rest on 
a aocialiatio basis. In his collectivist, as 
in his anti-olorical, viowa he dlfforod from 
most of tho Irishmen with whom ho "was 
politically associated. His political affin- 
ities iiiolined to industrial and secularist 
deinoorvacy. His strength of character, 
disintereatedne-ss, and steadiness of purpose 
won Iiiin the personal J'ospeot oven of 
those who held Ids dootrinea to he erroneous 
or periiioioua. 
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"Diwitt’s ])rinoipal published works nro : 

I . ‘ Leaves from a Prison Diary,’ 18S4 

(to bo cli,stinguishcd from the pamphlet on 
ilia oxporioiioos in Dartmoor, mentioned 
above). 2. ‘ Lho Dofonco ol tlio Land 
League,’ 1891. 3. ‘ Lifo and Progress in 
Australasia,’ 1898. 4. ‘ Tlio Boer Pight 
for Proodom,’ 1002. 5. ‘Within the Palo’ 

(a study of anti-sornitisin in Russi.a), 1903. 
(). ‘ 'Pho Pall of li’cndalism in Ireland ’ 
(a history of tho land agitation), 1901. tlo 
also wrote many jiarnplilots and a nnisa ol 
uncollected journaliatio woi'k. 

fDavitl’s own books, cspooially Tho Defence 
of the Land L'anuo and Tim P.iU ol Poiidalism ; 
Mioiuiel David, : llovolutioiiary. Agitator, 
and Labour Loader, by P. Slicehy Bkefling- 
fon, 1908; see also (Jaslunan’.s Lifo, 1882; 

II. Barry O’Brioii’s Life of Parnell, 1898 ; Lifo 

ol ilonry George, 1900; D’Alton, History of 
Ireland, vol. iii. 1910.1 P. B. ,8. 

DAWSOlSr, GEORGE MERCER, (1849- 
1.901), geologist, eldest snj'viving non of 
dir John William Dawson [q. v. Siipi>l. TJ 
by hia wilo Miu'garot Morcei', wiia born 
on 2 Ang. 1849 at Picton, Nova Scotia, but 
was taken to Montreal in 1835, when Ills 
father bncaino prosidout of McGill Collogo. 
At ton ho wont to tho high aohool in that 
city, but waa soon raraovod bocauso of weak 
health, and studied under tutors atliomo. 
Ho joined McGill Collogo for tho sossiou of 
18(18-9, spending tho aunimor of tho latter 
year at Gaapo in dredging for foraininifora, 
the results of which woin described iu his 
lirst aoiontillo paper. In 1870 ho began 
work at tho lioyal School of Mines in 
London. Ho wont through tho fall course, 
obtninod tho associatoship, tho Duke of 
Cornwall’s scholarship, tho Edward Porbo.s 
modal and pnlzo in pakronlology, and tho 
Murchison modal in geology, and in Ms 
Slimmer holidays worked in tho Lake 
distriot with Janios Clifton Ward fq. v.J. 
Dawson roturued to Canada in 1872, nnd 
no.Kt yoar, after reporting on somo mining 
proportioa in Nova Scotia and giving 
looturos at Motrin Collogo, Quoboc, was 
appointod geologist and hotanist to tho 
commission for drawing tho boundary lino 
batwQon Canada and tho Unitod Slates 
from tho Lake of tho Woods to British 
Columbia, Pacing without flinching niuoh 
toil and hardship, ho made a largo aoUoction 
of natural history speoimons, now pro- 
Horvod partly at Kow and pa,rtly in tho 
British Muaeuin, and hia oxcollont report, 
published in 1873, doaoribed a soction 
over 800 Hiilo.s in length, of whieh somo 
300 were praviously unknoum even to 
goographors. Dawson was nest appomtod 


Lo tlio Oamtdiiin goologloal survey, and 
made a long and important sorioH of 
ovploratory invostigations in tho North 
IVcst and British Columbia. Hia roporta 
deal with both oeouomio and aoieuiific 
geology, and contain many valuablo nole.s 
on other branohos of natural liistory and 
on ethnology. Ho showed tho relation of 
tho lara.mio and orotai'oou.a torinn lions, 
tho ooeurronco of a freah-waler ojiiaodo in 
tlio latter, tho exisionoo of arelunan and 
oarly pakuozoio moka in tho plaieiiii region 
ol British Columbia, and of mol aiuorpho, acid 
volcanic rocks in tho Cordilloran region of 
that province and on tho Lako oL tho Woods. 
D.awaon also pointc'd out that an ico-, shoot 
had onoo had its contro in Brilish Columbia ; 
bolioving, liowovor, that tho norlhorn part 
of tho groat plain had boon submorgod. 
Tho pveaciouco of hia remarks on oooiioinic 
quoatioiis has boon thankfully acknowledged 
by thoao engaged in dovoloping tho ro- 
Bomms of this groat iorril oty. After 1884 
T)aw.Bou took a loading part in a ooinmit- 
too formed by tho Brilish AHaooiation for 
Htudying tho north-wo.storn tribes ol Canada, 
and suijsoqucntly ongcigod in tho othiio- 
logieal sufvoy of tho dominion. With 
W. E. Tolmio ho published in 1884 ‘Cnm- 
par.ativo Voo.i.bnlarleH of Dio Indian Ti'ibos 
of British Columbia.’ In 1883 Jio was 
mado assistant-director of tho goologioal 
survey and Hiioi'eodod Dr. A. R. C. Solwyn 
as dirooior in 189.3. 

Ho w.-is apiioiutod ouo of tho Bohring 
Sea CoimniH.sionors in 1891 to invostigato 
tho conditions ol seal lifo in tho North 
Racilic, making a, long cruise in tliat region 
(tlio sciemtilie result, s of whioli wore pub- 
lished by (ho Goologioal Society of Amorioa 
in 1894). Afterwards ho took part in the 
conforonoo at Wasliington nnd helped in 
prcjiaring tho Britisli caso for tho arbitra- 
(,ioii at Paris iu 1 893. Sir Rioliard Webster 
(now Lord Alvorstono) spoke in the 
liiglicst terms of tho value of Dawson’s 
Bor vices. 

Dawson was elected a follow of the 
Goologiaal Society in 1876 and ol tho Royal 
Society in 1891. Ho was also a fellow of 
tho Royal Society of Canada, its president 
in 1894, and pro.sidont also of the Geological 
Sooioty of x4imoi'ica in 1900. IIo roooivod 
tlio degree of D.So. from Princotown Univer- 
sity in 1887, of LL.D. from tho (jjueon’s 
Uuivoi'sity in 1800, from McGill LTniversity 
in 1891, and from Toronto University in 
1897. He was awarded tho Bigsby modal 
of the Goologioal Society ol London in 
1891 and the gold modal of the Royal 
Geographiool Society in 1897. He was 
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creatod O.M.G. £oc his sQL'vicca iix Iho 
Behring Sea arbitration. 

Tliough rather small in staUire, frail in 
aspoob, and slightly dolormed in conse- 
(pienoe of an accident in childhood, Dawaon 
ft'as capable of prolonged physical and 
iiienlal labour, was an o.\collent talker, 
and ivroto with facility in pro.tjc and veiao, 
the latter both grave and gay. fli.s contri- 
butions to science wore about 130 in nunihcr. 
He diodumiiaiiied at Otli.rwa of broncMtia, 
after a two days’ illness, on 2 March 1901. 

[Gool. Mag. 1897 (with portiait) and 1901 ; 
Quarterly Journal of Goal. Soc. 1902 ; Proo. 
and 'I'nina. Boy. Soo. of Canada (moinoir 
by Prof, ll.arringtoii, with portrait and list 
of publications), 1902,] X. G. E. 

DAWSON, JOHN (1827-1903), trainer 
of racehorses, born at Chillane, Hadding- 
tonsUiro, on 10 Deo. 1827, wa.s a youngor 
sun in the family of aeTOUlcen chiklicn of 
George Dawaon, who had jn'oviously trained 
hoi'fje.s at Bogsklo, in Ayrsliiro, by Ills 
wife Jean Alison. Three brothers who sur- 
vived infancy, Thomas (d. 1880), Jo.sepli 
(/I. 1880), and Matthew [q. v. Nuppl. IJ, 
also beoamo export trainevs. Ail wore 
brouglit up about thoir father’s training 
stable at Gnllano. Tliomiia, the cldoat, 
left Gnllano in 1 8'30, and settled at Middlo- 
hain, in Yorkshiro, whore ho trained for 
Lore! Eglinton. Ju 1838 ho was joined by 
hie brother Matthow lus ‘ head lad,’ .and 
later Josepli and John also served appron- 
tioebhip.s at, Micldloham. In 1863, Joseph 
wont to Il.sley. Thoma.s trained 'Jilllington 
and rretondor, who won the, Derbys of 
186(1 and 1869 ; Matthow prepared 'Phor- 
manby {I860), IQngcraft (1870), Silvio 
(1877), and Molton (ISSri). Joseph alone 
of the brotliors failed to saddle a Derby 
winner, but he trained winners of tlio Two 
'Tlionaand, Ono Thon.sand, and St. Leger. 

In 1857 John loft liis oldest brothci-’s 
stable at Middloham, and took Hamilton 
House, at Oompton, Berksbiro, a viUago 
whioh adjoins llsley. At Compton he 
trained Bol Esperaiiza, the first of four 
winners of tho Linoolnshiro Handicap 
which he saddled. In 1861 he removed to 
Warren House, Newmarket, whore he lived 
for the remainder of his life. Shortly 
attor settling there he was appointed 
private trainer to Prinoo Batthyany and 
General Peel, and in 1883 Lord Yivian 
booamo a patron of tho stahle. In later 
years horses belonging to Mr. B. 0. Naylor 
and Sir Robert Jardino fq. v, Suppl. IIJ 
were trained at Warren House. Tho lan- 
oohr.sluTO Handicap was won for Prijioe 
Batthyany by Suburban in 1802, and by 
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Vandcrvokle in 1867 ; and for Sir Robert 
Jardine by Wi.so Man in 1889. Por Mr. 
Naylor, Daw'son won the Cesarowitoh with 
.foster in 1878. In 1876 ho rvon the Derby 
W'ith Galopin. Dawson iiad four other 
,siicces,s('s in classic events. He trained 
Petrarch to rvin tho Two Thousand Guineas 
and the St. Logor in 1876 tor Lord Duppbn ; 
Ebzabcih tho Ono Thousand Guineas in 
1880 for Mr, T. B. Walker ; and Disraeli 
tho Two Thousand in 1808 for Mr. Wallace 
.Johnstone. Other patrons included General 
Owen Williams, Mr. E. Lodor, Mr. Ro ifrew', 
and Mr, 0- Alexander. 

Dawson’s triumphant career was checked 
by the sudden death, in 1883, of Prince 
Batthyany. One of the two -year-olds 
belonging at that time to the prinoo was 
St. Simon, who 'ivon all the races for 
which lie started, and afterwards had a 
luo.st distinguished oarcor at tho stud. 
Immediately attor Prinoo Batlliyany’s 
death, St. Simon was sold to the diiko oi 
Portland, and wont into Matthow Dawson’s 
.stable, Pi'i'dita II, ivho, when mated 
with St. Simon, produced Elorizel II, 
Por.siinmon, and Diamond Jubilee, beacers 
of Edward VH’s colours, was for a timo 
trained at Warren flouso, Dawson gave up 
training in 1900. Ho died on 13 May 1903, 
and was interred in Newmarket comotory. 

In 1855 Dawson mari’iod Miss Grant 
Peddio. 01 bis five oliildron, George and 
,lohn enjoyed a reputation as trainors. A 
daughter, JiJllen Rose (d. 1884), married Ered 
Archer [q. v. Buppl. I], the jockey. 

A cartoon portrait appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Eair ’ in 1896. 

[Notra from Mr. .John A. Dawson, of St. 
Albans ITouse. Newmarket; Baily’s Alag. liv. 
235-7 ; iSportsman anti Sporting Life, 14 May 
1903 ; A,sligill, Life of John Osborne, p. 32 ; 
Buffs Guide to the Turf.] B. M. 

DAY, Sm JOHN CHARLES ERED- 
ERIO SIOISMIJND (1826-1908), judge, 
son of Captain John Day of the 49Lh foot, 
of Englishbatoh, near Bath, by Ms wife 
Gmily, daughter of Jan Caspar Hartsinok, 
was born at Uio Hague on 20 June 1826. 
His parents were Roman oatbolics, and 
ho recoivod liis eduoation at Ereiburg 
.and at the Benediotino College of St. 
Gregory «t Downside, near Bath. In 1845 
ho graduated B.A. at London and entered 
at tho Middle Temple (29 Oct.). Called 
to the bar by that society on 26 Jan, 1849, 
ho ohoso the home oirouit, and early 
made his mark by becoming joint editor of 
Boaooo’a ‘ Evidence at Nisi Priua,’ and by 
bringing out the first annotated edition of 
tho Common Law Procedure Act of 1862 
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('Kill (’(lil,. 1872), iliLiH a(‘([uiiiiiy tliu reputa- 
tion ol an autliority on tlio inav inethodH 
of plcadiiiff aiul pi'aotioo. fie noon enjoyed 
a liLorativo anti .substantial Itusincss as a 
junior, OAving no siuall ])ai't ol his .success 
in lultrocacy to his wliim.sicdl (ioiiiitonaTioe. 
and Ills variety of facial exin-esHion. 'I'o 
tlio cud of hih life lie rolained Ihe whLskoi.s 
wliioli wove rashioiiablo in Ids cnily manhfiod, 
and luB dry liuniour, aided by luucli natural 
Hlirewdncsa and a wide. ao<iiiiiinlanco willi 
Imman natuio, luadti hiin irr'esisliblt' to 
juries in breacli of j)i'oiid,s<i and Ithtd eases, 
ile was id.HO Inryely employed in election 
]ie(itions. lie took silk in 1872 and wa.s 
made a benclKir ol Ida inn next year ; lie 
served asi tivasui'er in 181)(). In Juno 
1882 lie A\as niiido a judffo of ilio Queen’s 
Ilenoh Diviaion, receiving tlio honour of 
hidyldliood. Though he oecupied a .sent 
on tho heiioh for iiciu'ly I wenly ycav.s, 
the ri'iini.alion ho acquired (hero never 
emialled ilial which he enjfiyeil at the bar; 
wliilo a Kountl and eapaiilo lawyer, ho 
showetl little iuterust in the probloiUK of 
law whicili came before him when sitting in 
bane, and his apparent inai.tontiim, eoiii- 
bineil with hiii habit of never taking notes, 
mado him very unpopular tvilli civil 
litigants. In reality hLs retentive memory 
and native ooinm’onsmiso soklora lailcd 
liim. Whoii iidruinisteriiig tho oriininal 
law, (;,Mpuuially on circuit., ho showed a 
tilornncMs and iqiheld a wtaiulard of con- 
duct wliioli b(’)onge<l to another ago. The 
Hovoi'ity with wliiok lie punished tiio. young 
rougb.B locally known a.s llio ‘High Hip 
gang ’ lit Livei'iiool in 1 887 waa long 
I'omomborod with gratitude in tho north of 
Kngland. Ho was a firm holievnr iu (ho 
lash, and by poriimbukitiiig tho worst slrcuts 
of Liverpool at night aooiuiipanietl by hi.s 
mai’shal and a eiuglo det.ectivo ho got a 
first-hand aoquaintauoe with tlio conditions 
of life in that oily. But tlio .sentences which 
he habitually dealt out in oases of minor 
Bi'iines or indiscretions wore extraordinary 
as coming from a man who waa remarkably 
tendor-bearted in private life ; and wliero 
sexual immorality w'as conoornod ho know 
no compassion, and sepmed lost to all senso 
of proportion. Hero tho intensity of his 
religious convictions swa.yed hini to tho 
prejudice of judiokil calmness. But his 
puniahmanis Avore inflicted on a ays loin of 
his OAvn after careful inquiry, wliloli led to 
the now universal praetico of furnishing the 
judge Avith a complete dossier of tho prisoner, 
an binovation which in practice does not 
always conduce to the impartial adnimis- 
trafion of jus lice. 


The tact of bis being a very doAUjut 
Roman catholic led In the only tiAxi inci- 
dents iu Day’s enreor wliioli brought him 
])rominenLly before llii' puhllo at largo. In 
October 1 880, as rejn escnling hisco-rcligion- 
isb,, he Mas appointed ohaii'iiian of tlio royal 
eoiiunission to inquire inlo (ho Bolfast rkils 
ol I he iireeediiig siiiiuuer, and his refusal to 
alloAv conn, set lor the iiiariiiiinaleil partie.s 
lo eross-e\amiiie Ihe witnesses involved him 
in an aeiilo cout i over.sy Avilh .some of Ilii; 
leadens of (ho liislilKir. hi .Inly 1888 ho \\ as 
iKmiiiiate.d, wiili Sir J.imes llanncn |q. v. 
iSiippl. I ) and Kir A. L. iSniitk| q. v. vSujipl. 11 ), 
one of llie three memlieiH ol what Avas 
knonn as Hie I’ariicll eomiiiis.sion appointed 
by Act of Parliament to iiivcatigato the 
ailc'gation.s against certain Iri.sli member, s 
cont.biiied in tho panqildot ontitleil 
‘ Parnelliwii and Crime.’ Lilro his two 
colleagues Day had never taken any p:u1, 
in politics, but lie had a year or Lavo pro- 
vioiisiy niaik' some ill-judgcil or probably 
mis-reporlcd romarks aliout Irishmon at 
the Liverpool as.si/,ps, and liis appointinunt 
was bitterly as.sailed by tho nalioiialist 
meinboin. In the course) of dobatu in the 
House of (Joinmons (llO July) Mr. John 
(altonvaiYls l^i.sooiint) Morloy quoted a 
private lottoi' from one of tliu Belfast 
eommissioners, Judge Adams, who wrote 
th.at ‘Mr. Justice l>ay is a man of tho 
Kovonteonth century in iiis vie.ws, a catholic 
a,s strong as 'I’onpiemada, a tovy of tho 
old high ilier and iion-juror typo.’ Day 
Avas A'igoronsly dofeiideil Lroiu tho miui.s- 
tcrial henolics. During tho protracted 
proeeediugs of tho I’arncll coinraission lie 
maintained an almost unbroken .silonoe, 
and his cadaverous features wore oxpro.s- 
sivo of profound boredom ; but it was 
gossip in the Toiuplo that it was his iiisiat- 
eneo on early prooi being tendered of tho 
.authenticity of tho letters a.ttrihiitod to 
I’arnoll AA'hich forced Pigoti into tlio l)ox and 
led to tho collapse of that part of tho case. 
Hay resigned at the beginning of the 
Miclmolmas sittiug,s of 1901, and Avaa sworn 
of tho privy council, 

Hay’s Catholicism avu.s of tho conlinoutal 
rather than the English type, and ho had 
small sympathy Aviilr modern thought or 
urannors. But his convictions did not 
debar him from AA-arm frioudahip Avith tho.se 
who Avore his oppo.aitos from every point 
of view, and his constant travelling com- 
panion at homo and abroad wuia a fer- 
vent baptist and radical, William Willis 
1.(1. V. iSiippl. Ilj, county court judge. 
Though no great horseman, ho was fond 
when it rvas practicable of preserving 
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tho old custom of riding round the circuit- 
From liih early years kc hud been a keen 
and disoiimiuiiting patron oJ coiitempor.irj' 
paiiiling; bis collection, CDinprising some 
of the choicest Morks of llillct and Gorol, 
fetched 95,0001. rvhon sold by auction 
(13 May 1909) a.ttor his death. lie died 
on 13 J uno 1908 at his rc.sidoaoc, Falkland 
Lodge, Newbury, and was iiviricd at the 
Roiuaii oatholic cemetery, Kcnsal Green, 
lie was twice marriod : (i) on 1 Oct. ]84() to 
Ilcnriotha (d. 2(i March 1893), daughter of 
Joseph Henry Jlrown, by udioni ho had .six 
sons and three daughters ; (2) on 19 M.iy 
1 900 to Edith, daughter of Edmund We.stby ; 
she survived him, A portrait in oils iiy 
I’riuoo Troubet/koy belongs to bts widow. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ ajiiiearod in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1888. 

I Tho 'rimes, 11 Juno 1908; Men of Hie 
T'imo ; llans.nd, Orel Bor. cccxxis. 809 ; Sir 
John Lay, by William IVillis, K.C. (piivately 
printed), 1909; personal Knowledge ; private 
information,] J. 11. A. 

DAY, LEWIS FOREMAN (181.5-1010), 
doonraiivo artist, born at, PockhaTn Rye on 
29 Jiin. 1845, was sun of Samuel flnliuo Day, 
wine rncrchnut in lire Oif.y of London, of an 
old (Juaker iamily of Essex, whicli cluiraed 
dc'hoerit from John Day (1522-1584) ((p v.], 
tho Eli'/adjothiur printer. Uis mother was 
Mary Ann Lewis. Atter attending a Rchool 
in Eranco, he entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School in January 1858, and on leaving 
oontiuued his cducaticar in Oennany for 
cighloon monl Im. Ho then after it short time 
a.s a dork wont at tho ago ol t.vvonty into tho 
works of Lavcirs & Barraud, glitsa painters 
and dosignors. Thonoo ho moved to the 
workshops of Clayton & Jlell, milkers of 
stained glass, and thoro ho roniainod for two 
years, his principal work being to design tbo 
cartoons. In 1S7U ho worked for Heaton, 
Hutler & Bayne, on tho decoration of Eaton 
Hall, Ohesliiro, and in Iho siuno year ho 
atai'tcd for himselF in London. Ho took 
from his early training special interest in 
stained glass', gradually acciuiring a wide 
reputation as a designer for textiles, pot- 
lory, caipetiS, wall-papers, itnd inajiy other 
branolioa of manufactin'o. His designs wei’c 
always carefully adaplod to tho inatorial m 
which they xvore, to bo carried out, and to tho 
proccissos of maiuifaoturo which had to he 
employod. Ho belonged to tho same school 
of art-oraftsmon as William Morris anti 
Walter Crane, and his inllucneo ott con- 
tomiiorary ornament, if not so fully recog- 
nised aa that of tlioso two arti.Bt.s, was 
conaidorablo. Many of the bost-lmown 
dosignors of his day wore taught by him. 


Day 

One of the fii.-,t ]iroinoters of tho 
Arts iiiid CruLts Society and a founder of 
till' Art Worker, ^ Guikl, of which ho wa.s 
at one time master, Day was from 1897 
to his death almo.st. cunLinnuusi 3 ' a luemlror 
ol Iho conneil ol the Royal Hocioty of 
Alts, betoK' whicli society he delivered four 
eoiiroe.s of Cantor Icetiii'cs. To the govern- 
ment do) mil mont, tiiigiually that of scionco 
and art, and afterward.^ the board ol 
eduoatiori, ho loiidered imjjorlant and wcll- 
appiociated service, ti'rom 1890 onwards 
ho ox'ainiiicj in painting and ornament, 
and later was, in addition, us-sociatod with 
William Morris, Walter Crivje, and other 
decorative artists, in o.xainining works sent 
in by schools of art lor national coinpi’tition, 
Blioitly hefoi’O 1900 ho gave cdiu'.sc.s of lee- 
lures on ornamontal art at the Royal College 
of Art at South Ken&iugion, and lie also 
inspected ami leported on iivovineial Hohools 
of art. where orniunoiital work was studied 
and praclfeed. 

When tho Victoria and Albert Muhoum 
was established in itf; now huiidiug (1909) 
ho was a member of tho eommitteo appointed 
to report upon tho ai'rangomoiit of tho 
collection, s, and he greatly inlhioneod tho 
hchemo which was eventually adopted. 

A eouiuo of Can I or lecturos at the Royal 
Booiety of Art.s in 1889 on ‘ Ornamental 
f)o.sign ’ wa.s followed by tlio publiuation 
of many important voliinie,s on ornamout 
and decora! ion. On Ilia Cantor lectures 
wore founded: ‘Aimloniy of Pattern’ 
(1887) and ‘ Tho Planning of OrnMUont’ 
(1887). The work which ho eatoomed hia 
i) 0 .st wa.s ‘Windows’ (1897 ; 3i'd edit, 1909), 
the fruit of an o.xhauetivo study of con- 
thicntal slaincd glass pursued hi holiday 
toruii of twenty years. He was also author 
of ‘ Instances of Accessory Art ’ (fol. 1880), 
‘Every Day Art’ (1882; 2nd edit. 1894; 
Dutch tiains. 1880); 'Alphiibete Old and 
New ’ ( 1898 ; 3rd enlarged edit. 1010) ; 
(with Mary Buckle) ‘Art in Needlework’ 
(1900; 3rd edit. 1908); ‘ Lotloring in Onm- 
incnt’ (1902); ‘ Pattern Design ’ (1903); the 
South Kensington handbook on ‘Stained 
Glas-s’ (1903); ‘ Ornamout and its Applica- 
tion’ (1904); ‘Enamelling’ (1907); and 
‘ Nature and Ornament ’ (2 vols. 1908-9). 

Day died at hk liouse, 16 Taviton Street, 
W.O., on 18 April 1910, and was buried in 
llighgateoeinetory, Ho nuin'iod Ruth Emma 
Morrisii in 1873, and had one daughter, Ruth. 

(Personal kiietvledgc ; information from Mrs. 
Day ; Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. ii. 330 ; 
Manolicstor Ciuirdian and Glasgow Herald, 
10 April 1910; Journal Soo. of Aria, Iviii. SOO.] 

II. T. W. 
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DAi", WTLLTyUI niJiNBYl (1823- 
1908), trainor JUid brcodor nC racdioracf), 
bom on 0 Aug. 1823 a1, Daiiobiiiy, llaiii])- 
fihii'o, was younger son of Jolin Barliain 
Day by an Irish lady whose fiurniuno was 
<!o(l(lard. His Eaihor, known as ‘Honest 
John,’ founded tlie fiunoua Danobuiy racing 
slahle, whov'O bo had for patrons the <liike 
of firal'ton, Lord Ooorgo Benliuok, and 
Lord L’ahnerston, among many othois. 
His grandfaUier, John Day of ilongjifon 
Down Ikn'in, iB(,ockl)ri(lge, was racing 
adviser to the Brinoo of Wales, afti'rwairts 
Goorgo JV, and acquired the ro[Hita1ion oi 
being able io (irink two iiioi’o ))oi(les oi 
wino tlian any of his eoin])anions. Ho was 
the ‘ {Jloom 3 dDay ’ oi Doigliton's caiioatnrc, 
made on tlio yteyiic at, Brigliton in 1801. 

William was educated priA’atoly w'ifcli his 
cousin, (ho Hov. H,nshell Day, alterwaixl.s 
a musin' at Hton, by his nnclo, Henry 
Tliuinanl)ay, Llj, D.. rector of klendlesliam, 
KiiA'olk. Lntoring his fatlu'r’a wtaldo at 
Danobury, lio aoqnlL'cd some I'aino .as a 
jockey, and rude Imrd Georg<s Bontinok’s 
liorao, Grey Momns. whem it won the 
Ascot Cup. lliB oldest brotlie-r, John, was 
to snooeod llio father at .Danebury; con- 
sequently William sL.artcd training at 
WoodyalcH, liy Cranljoi'iio Chase, Dorset.. 
There on the splendid chtwna ho trained 
many good wimieifl, including Mr. .laiuc.s 
Merry’s Lord of t.ho lales unci ins own 
J’rouiisecl Land, tviio ctirried off Uk' Two 
Thousand Giiinons in 18.15 and 1850 respec- 
tively ; fciir Jf. Jolmstono’s Brigant.ino. wdio 
Avon the Oak.s and tiie Ascot Gup in 1800, 
and many good Jiandicap liorses. ITi.s 
brother Alfred, a mo.st elegant i-ider, often 
i'()do his liorsca, .Day also won in 1850 tlio 
GoodAVOnd Cup Atdtli J’romiHed Land, avIio 
finished fourth in f.ho Derby. Day’s patrons 
included Lord IMbbloadalo, the luarquis of 
Anglesey, Lord Coventry, ami Lord West- 
morland. 

Jn 1873 Day gave up (raining and sold oil 
his stud, wlueh realised upward, s of 26,0001. 
but resumed oporat.ions in 1881, when Mr. 
J. U, K(‘ono sent hbn, some horses to train, 
including Foxhall, Avho Avon the Grand 
Prix, the Oesai'oAvibch and the CanAbi'idgo- 
shiro in 1881, and the Ascot Oixp in 1882. 
I)ay aElorwards trained a loAv liorsns at 
Salisbury, but finally retired in 1802. 
MoanAvMo he formed a largo breeding stud 
at Alvedieton, near Salisbury, in 1873, 
and to it he devoted inueJi attention. 
At that estahliBhnient there Avoro over 
sixty thoroughbred brood mares. Cast- 
Off, the dam of Bobert-tho-Devil, winner 
of the St. Leger (1880), Avas bred there. 


,md for a lime Plying Duohos.s, the dam 
of Galopin, (lie Derby Avinner of 1876, Avas 
also at AlvefUston. 

Day, AA'lio had literary aptitude, Awole 
several articles on furf pnlitics in the 
‘ Foitniglilly BeAdow.’ He published ‘ The 
Racehorse in 'I'raining ’ (bSSO), Avhicli avii.s 
I raiislaled into Kreiieli, amt uaa uniA'or- 
.snlly regarileti as Virluablc ; ‘ Rcmiiiiaoeuces 
of William Day, of Woodyalcn’ (I88()); 
and ‘ The Iforso: How io Breed and Rcsir 
him ’ (1888), 

Of luediuin lieight, and posse, ssed of an 
iron Avill, Day was a model man oC Im-siucHS. 
Like Jiis ialiior, Avho, on .Sunday evoriiugB, 
used to read Rlair’s Hcrmons to (ho Htahlo 
lad,s until thoy loll asleep, ho was most 
innietilimis in tlio disohargo of Jiia religious 
dutio.s. Ji’oi- Ills pat.ron.s ho Avon stakes to 
the value of over 200,0001. At 0110 time a 
comparatively rioJr man. lie lost tiro bulk 
of his Ibrtuno by speculating in poor land. 

Day (li(!d at Shivloy, Bouthanrpton, on 
29 Arig. 1908, and Avas Irnriod by the side of 
Iris Avifo at, the )mr'ish ohriroh, Poniridgo, 
near Ci'anborno, Dorset. lie nrarrrod 
his cousin, l£Ucn, danglitcr of JamoH Day, 
veterinary .surgeon, of Kenford, Dovon- 
shii'o. They celebrated l.heir golden Aved- 
cling in 1890, Mm. Day died shortly 
afterwards. Of five sons, Alfred James, 
(ho youngest, foiiuerly lieutenant in tiro 
Middlesex yeoinariry, and iroAV a captain 
of oaAmlry in I, Ire halional I'o, serve, atone 
maintained tho fanrily ns.sociation.s Avith the 
turf, carrying on a training and breeding 
e,slabliBhmeii(, irotir Arundel, .Sussex. 

I Notch supplied l.y Mr. Alfred .Tames Day ; 
RuIT’k Cukle to the '.I'livf ; Horniiiiaeejrcea of 
William Day, of Wood 3 'ale,s ; .Sjjorting Lifi', 
.31 Aug. 1908.] .E. SI, 

DEACON, GEORGIi: PREDERIOK 
(I8't3-I909), civil eiiginoor, born at Rridg- 
Avator, Somerset., on 20 July IS-IJ. avus 
eldest son of Frederick Deacon, a solicitor 
of that fuAvn, AA'ho aftoi’Avnrds practised in 
I’reston and AAms at one time sheriff of the 
oounly palatine. His mother Avas ICathai’ino, 
tliij-d dawghter of William H. Charlton, vicar 
i>r St. Mary’s, Rryarr.stoiA .Square, London. 
Ifiduoutod at Hovorsham grammar school, 
lie Avan appr’ontiecd at sovonte.en to Mcs,srs. 
Bobort Napier & .Sons of Cla.sgow. During 
hi.s apprcntioeRliip ho fitudiccl at, GIa,sgoAv 
University under Proi'esBors Rankino [q. v.] 
and Thomson (Lord TColviu) | q. v. Suppl. JI], 

On tho roooinmendation of Lord Kelvin 
ho Avaa appointed assistant to OromAvell 
Ddeotwood Yfti’loy [q. v.], tho eugiticer to 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and 
under him he took part in 1866 in tho 
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laying oi tlio hcoond AUantie cable by the 
Great Eastern steamship. Erom 1856 tu 
1871 ho pi'acti.socL^at Liverpool as a oou- 
, suiting enginoor, making so special a study 
ol the Mersey ostuavy aa to become a 
recognised authority in regard to it. lie 
also lectured on civil engineering and 
mechanics at Queen’ .s (Jullcge, Liverjiool. 
li’vnm 1871 to 1880 ho was borough and 
water ongineor oi Liverpool. 

As borough engineer lio was 1 ’e.sponsible 
for the construction or reconstruction ol 
about seventy miles of sewerage ; and ho 
laid the iiinoi'-eii'ole tramway-rails in 1877, 
on a system of his own, besides introducing 
ivood pavomont into Liverpool and iin- 
proviug the metiiod of set paving by 
adopting a .solid eoncreio fouiidalion for 
tlie wearing smiaoe. lli.s jiaper on ‘ fcitreof 
Carriage-Way Pavements,’ ivhieli ho con- 
tributed to the ‘ Proceedings of the Tustitii- 
tion of Civil Engineers ’ (Iviii. 1) in 1879, 
iras airarded a Watt medal and a Telford 
premium. 

As water engineer liis work was of even 
groatc'i' importaiioo. In 1873 lio invented 
the well-known wa.sto-u atcr motor wliicli 
boara Ills name. 'J'lic adoption of this 
motor llii’oughout tlie corporation’s district 
of suiijily aattsiaotoi-ily ocoiioniiHcd tin* 
existing sources, •wliicli were becoming 
iiiacloquato, Inrgoly owing to loss Ihrougb 
leaky xhpe,s and fittings. In 1876 ho jirc- 
sented a xiaiicr on the siib]'oct to Uio 
Institution of Civil Eiigincora (I’roc. xlii. 
129), and was awarded a Telford medal 
and premium, in 1880 now sources of 
wator-Huxi|)ly iiad beooiiio necessary, and 
Deacon projected a soliomo, which wa.s 
adoiJted, for the utilisation of tho river 
Vyrmry in North Wale,9. Therouiion lie 
resigned the duties of borough oiigiiicer in 
order to devote iiimsolf entirely to thoso oi 
water engineer, whicli he discharged until 
i 800. Tho works 'whioli Deacon designed, 
in ooiijuiiotion with Tlionias Tlawicsley 
i q, V. Supxil. 1 1, included tlie lino masoni'y 
dam in tho valley of tlio Vyrnwy, forming 
a, lake 1121 acro.s in extent and having an 
average depth of seventy feet — tlio iirst 
roaervoir in Groat Pritain in which a high 
masonry dam was employed, Tho dam has 
a maximum lioigiit to the ovcrllow level of 
14-i foot, and impounds about 13,000 million 
gallons of water. Erom this lake tlio water 
is convoyed to Liverpool by an acpioduct 
Hovouty-six milo.s in length, wliicli travenses 
throe mountain timnols and oronsea under 
or over .several railways and beneath a 
number of canals and rivers, including tho 
Mersey, Moasrs, tlawkslcy and 1 )eacon were 
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joint engineers of the iindertalcing nniil 1885, 
when llaukfJoy rctuod and the undivided 
rrapjonailulity iell upon Deacon. The works 
weio opened by the duke of Connaught in 
July 1802. A description of them was pre- 
.sented Deacon to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (Pwc. cxxvi. 2i) and gained lor 
liiiri a tk'oige iStcpliciison modal and a 
Telford premium. 

Ill both braiiolie.s oi his work in Liverpool 
Deacon won lor him, self a liigli reputation. 
Every cpiostion or xiroblem was studied 
with tlio scientific thoroughness with which 
his former teacher and lifelong friend, 
Lord Kelvin, had imbued him. He regarded 
no practical detail as too small for earnest 
study and attention, Ho recogni.sed, too, 
tlie lostlietic claims of constructional 
work. 

Ill 1890 Deacon cstablislied a con, suiting 
practice in Westminster. In that capacity 
ho construoLed watcrwork.s for Kendal, 
Mcrtliyr Tydfil, Todmordon, Biggie, swado, 
Milton (Kent), and otlier place, s. At his deatli 
ho was oiigiiged ujion tho xilans of works, 
now in course of coustruciion, for sup- 
plying Birkenliead from tlic river Alwon, 
.ind of new rvoik.s for Eiibw Vale. Ho ro- 
Iiortod in 1800 1o tho International Niagara 
CommiHsioiicrs on the utilisation of tho 
Pall.s ; ill 1897, in conjunction with Sir 
Benjamin Baker [q. v. iSupiil. II], to tlio 
London county caniicil on tho water-supply 
of London ; and in tlio samo yeai', in oon- 
junoUon witli Dr. W. 0. Umvin and Mr. 
John OaiTUthers, on tiie Ooolgardie water- 
supply Boliome. 

Doacon was oleoied an a,ssociato of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 3 Deo. 1872, 
hecame a full member on 6 Jan. 1874, and 
was a member of tho oomieil from November 
1900 until bis death. He was also a mem her 
of the Institution of Mcohanical Engineers 
and a fellow of the Koyal Meteorological 
Boniety. Ho was president of the meohamoal 
soiotiop section of the British Association 
ill 1897, os well as of many professional 
societies. In 1902 the University of Glasgow 
conferred upon liiin the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

He died suddenly at liis ollice, 16 Groat 
Gcorgo Street, We3tmin,ster, on 17 June 
1909, and was buriod at Addington. In 
1910 two memorial windows were jilaoed 
in Llamvddyn Churoli, near Lake VjTnwy, 
one by member, s and offloials of the 
corporation of Liverpool, and the other by 
ilia family. Ho married twice : (1) Emily 
Zo6, oldest daughter of Peter Thomson, of 
Bombay; and (2) Ada Emma (rf. 1912), 
eldest daughlor of Robert Pearce of Bury 
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iSt. ndiiuiiitlH. IJy his liiKt uilV Ih' liinl 
ono son and (Jiivo diiiiffliUns. 

Doacuu irad paixas bd'ort' Uio iSocLuLy 
of Arts, fhc IfuLisli Associtilion, and pro- 
vinoial tiocictioH, ami Uo wrote tlio artiolo 
‘ Wa.U'i'-anppl,y ’ in ilio ‘ nncyclopiudiii 
Britaimioa’ (lOth edit,). 

[Mill. froo. fast. Civ. Eng. d.v'cvii. 2Sl; 
Mew ivwd Women ol tUe 'I'inie, IHdO. \ 

W. I<\ iS. 

DEANE, Hm JAMGW PAllKEK 
]!K)2), judge, boinal. llursl Orove, Bej-ksldre, 
on 25 June 1812, was ,'iecnnd sou nl Ileiny 
Boylo Deane by Ida wile Ehy.idieUi, daneliler 
of thiiile.a Wyboni of JJnll IJouae, vSlnddcu, 
Kent. Ife went to \Viuclic.st('r a.s a colh'gei' 
in 1824, and inalricidided at. iSl. John’s 
College, O.xloi'd, on 29 Juno 1829, as a law 
follow of founder’s kin. In 1 8J:J hi' oblained 
a sooond oIush in the linal clinssical noliool 
and a Uiird in llio iinal mathcinal Lnal 
school. Ho gradviatod B.C.L. on 28 May 
1 8‘i4, and jivoec eded D.O.D, on 1 0 April 1 8:i9, 
being ndnn'l.ttd on 2 Nov. following a 
nieiubi'v ol llu' College of Advocale.s. llo 
had pi'cvioiiHly, on 8 Nov. 1837, 1 'tdored as 
a student at iho Inner Temple, and on 
21) Jan. 184.1 lie was culled to the bar by 
that .society, llo was nuide a, Q.O. on Ui 
Jan. 18.'58. and beeaiue bencher ol his inn h\ 
thosaiuo year, serving the oliioe ot treasure!' 
in 1878. ' 

111 18,14 Doane wna apiioinlod legal advisei' 
to Aclniind Wir Charlea Napier [((. v, [ com- 
iniiriding tho Briti.sh lleot in llio Bidlic: be 
\va.s present on board ll.lVI.iS. Duke ol 
WelUugUm at the. bnmbavdinont of l*>orosiv- 
.sinid, anri Formed one of Iho landing ]uu'ly. 
On the aholilion of Dootovs’ Commons m 
1858 Deane transferred him.selC (o the oom-ls 
ol proli.'dc mid divorce, where lie obtained 
a large praclico. An elfeelive speaker and 
a vigorou.s advocate, he adafited hiniHelt 
to juries and In the vi'vn vui'k esamination 
of wiliit'sse.s more readily l.han Home oJ lias 
old oolleagues and rivals. Tfis most con- 
spiciums appeai'aiwu'.s, luiwevor, were in 
the coclesiaslical courts, iu which the 
praclico nud the tradiliona of ‘The Oom- 
inons ’ still nourished, and for a quarter 
of a cotitury there were few ceclesiastical 
easels ot iuLuroat or imiiorlanco in wliicli 
Deane, was not rutainod, the most coIb- 
bi'ated ot them, perhaps, being those of 
Boyd V. L'liillpoti ti, in which the legality of 
the Exeter rotedoa wag ohalleuged, and 
of Martin v. the Rev. A. H. Mackonoohie 
[cp Y.], whioh di'agged on in ono shape or 
another from 18(57 to 1882, and in the 
earlier stageg of which he appoareil on 
behalf of the defendant. In 1872 he was 


aiipointeil vie.ir general of llu; ju'oviiiee 
.ind dioecso ol C.inleibury on the re.sigiia- 
tion ol Mir 'I’r.iver,! Twiss [q. v.]; ho had 
already (in 1808) been m.ido Clianoellor 
oL tho diocese of fcialisbui'y by Bishop 
Idamilton. In 1808 ho liecirme, aiimiialty 
.advocnlo-general. Ldc also diseliarged Irom 
1872 lo L8S0, under the title oi legal ad- 
vher lo the [oveigu olliee, the duties ol 
the now obsolete ollico ol (jiieen’s advoeate. 
In Ibis (i.ipaoily he prejiarcd the, Briti.sh 
caso in (ho ai'bitration between (treat 
Bi'ilain and I’ortug.d over the tenitory 
soulh nl Uolago.i Bay, and ho advised lii.s 
gtivei'iimcnt throughout the long di.sputes 
ari.sing from Iho action of the Alabama and 
her eoJisorUs in tlio American civil war. 
Jn 188.5 he w.is sworn a member of llio 
privy council, and received the honour ol 
knighthood on 1 Aug. in tho same year, llis 
(luliea as vicar-gener.d did not interleie 
with Ills forensio work, and lio held the 
letiding bi'iel in tho famous case of tho 
missing will of tho first Ijjul Ht. Leonards 
|((. v.J, tried in 1870. lie ooiiliiiued Lo 
])i'ac!tiso at tho liar until inoreiwing deatne.sM 
toreed liim to rotire. lii.s picturesque 
lignro was ono of l,bo mo.st .stviKiug leatuvc.s 
in tho ]U'oceodiiigH against Jlisliop King of 
Lincoln in tho library at Lambeth I’alaee, 
when he sata.s viear-generalia fulhboUomed 
wig and duel (ii'’h robes be,sido Archbishop 
Beii.son and his optscopal asseasors. On 
Iho occasion ot Ihe conlh'inatiou ol Bishop 
IVimiingloii Ingiiini ms BisJiop of London at 
Bow Cluii'ch on I7A))ril 1901, the turlmlent 
oeinduot ol \ he ‘ ojquweYS ’ got, beyond hiu 
power ol control. Ills last })ublio.ap)jcar- 
anee was at (ho conlirmation of Dr. Baget 
as Bisliop of O.vford a few months Inter ; ho 
uas then in Ids niuotieth year, tho greatest 
age at which any Englisinnaii .since Horjeaub 
Miiynai'd in believed to have o.voi'cised 
jmlicial functions. 

Ife and Di’. H. 'rristram, Q.O., who sur- 
vived him until 1912, were the last of tho 
‘oiviliaiiK’ Iraiticd in ‘Tho Commons’ and 
desoribed in Diekons’s ‘ David GopporfiekI ’ 
and ’Warren’s ‘ Ten Thnii.saud a Year.’ lie 
died at Ills house iu We.stbournc I’errace on 
:! Jan. 1902, having re.siguwl his olficc.s a few 
day.s ])i'oviousiy, lie wins buiicd at Bi’aok- 
wood cemetery. 

Deano was a .strong conservative in 
polities, anil in tho general election of 
Nov. 1868 he ooutestod the city ot O.xioid 
against Edward (afterwards Vi.scount) Cai'd- 
wcll [q. V.] and (Sir) WilliamVomon TJarcom't 
[q. V. Buppl. IT], but was heavily defeated. 

He married in 1841 laaboUa Frances 
((?. 1894), daughttir of Bargrave Wyborb. 
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111!) only surviving sou is Sir Ikniy 
Biirgi'.ivo IJe.inv, a juflgc oi tin' prubiitc, 
arlmiralLy and divoirc dividuii oi the 
liigli oouit ol justice. 

[Ihwtcr’s Alumni Oxenienses ; li’oslci’s M(‘ii 
iit the Bar ; 'I'ho Times, ii) Ajiiil l!)01, 4 , 1 1111 . 
19(12; ^irivato inforiuatioii.] Ji. A. 

DE LA DAMEE, MAIDE LOUISE, 
‘OuiDA’ (1830-1908), nowli.sL, horn on 
1 Jan. 18119 at 1 LJnioii Terrace. Bury St. 
Edmunds, was dauglii,er ol Louis Kamo and 
liis wife Susan Sutton. She owed all lier 
education to her lather, a teacher ol Ereneh, 
whoso inontal ])ower was exceptional. Slio 
ox]iandod her surname of ‘ Ramo ’ into ‘ De 
la Bam6o ’ at an early age. A diary of 
gu'lhood from April 1850 io May 1853 
(Huntincitom, Mimorks, 1911, pp. 228-9(1) 
proves her xwecooh y, love of reading, and 
eagornoss to loavn. Slic visited Boulogne 
with her parents in 1850, and acconi- 
pwiied thorn to London in 1831 to 
BOO the Great Exhibition. In 1 859 she was 
living in London at Bossborough Houso, 
Ravonscourt Park, llamjnor.sinith, and her 
neighbour and medical atlviser, Dr. Erancis 
W. Ainsworth, introduced her to hi.s cousin, 
William Harrison Ainawortli | (p v.l. She 
began licr literary career under Harrison 
Aiiisw'orth’.s auspices, publishing in the 
‘New Monthly Magazine’ a .short stoi'y 
ontillod ‘ Dashwood’s Drag ; or, the Derby 
and what (nimo of iid (1859). Ainsworth, 
convinced of her ability, accepted and ]iuh- 
liahcd by the end of 1800 aovnntecn tales 
by bar, noiw of which she tvpdnted, 
although they brought her into notice. 
Like lior later novels tliey dealt with 
dubious phases ol military and lasliiomdjle 
life. Her lirst long novel, ‘Granville rle 
Vigiip,’ appeared in the same magazine 
in 1863. Thisley published it in throe 
vohmuw, ohaughig the title with her con- 
sent to ‘ Held in Bondage ’ and paying her 
80?. On the title-page Miss Itamo lirst 
adopted the p,seudonym ot ‘ Ouida,’ a 
childish mispronimoiation of her name 
Louiso, by which she was henceforth 
exclusively known as a writer. ‘ iSirath- 
moro ’ followed in 1805, and ‘ Idalia,’ 
written when she was sixteen, in 1807. 

‘ Stratinnoro’ was parodied as ‘ Strapmoro ! 
a romanoo by “ Weeder ” ’ in ‘ JPuucli ’ by 
(Sir) Erauois Burnaiid in 1878. Ouida’s 
vogue, thenceforth ostabiished, was asaisied 
by an attack which Loi'd Stranglord made 
on her novels in the ‘ Fall Mall Gazelte.’ 

Prom 1800 onwards ‘ Ouida ’ spent 
much timo in Italy. When in Loudon she 
si ay (ill at the Langham Hotel, and attracted 


Jitleutiou — which vv'as not always Ihittering 
— in lilorary .sooioty. Williiim iVlUngham 
met Ivor iifc a dinner in London in December 
1868 ; lie do.scribos her as dre-).scd in green 
silk, with a sini.stor clever face, her hair 
down, small hands and feel, anrl a voice 
like a carving-knife (11. ALLUfanaM and 
D. Radjj’obd, William Allinrjham, a Dutry, 
1007, p|i. 103— i], iSiio made a more favour- 
ablo impression on Shidey Biooks in 1870 
(Layabd, Sldrhtj Brookf, 1907). Dnlwer 
Lylton greatly admired her work, and in 
1871 on the publication of ‘ Eolle-Earinc ’ he 
wi'olo her an eight-page letter in which he 
hailed the book ns a triumph of modern 
English romance. In 1874 she settled 
permanently with her mother in Elorence, 
and there long pur.suod her work a.^ a 
novelist. At first she rented an ‘ apart- 
ment ’ at Iho Palazzo Vagnonvillo. Later 
she removed to the Villa Earinula at 
yc.indicei, three miles from Eloronco, where 
site lived in great stylo, enkn’lainod largely, 
colleoU'd objets d'ail, dressed expensively 
but not Uasteiully, drove good horses, 
and kept many dogs, to which .she was 
deeply attaolicd. Bhe declared tliat she 
never roe<!ived from her publishers more 
than 16001. ior any one novel, but that 
she found Amo-riea ‘ a mine ol wealth.’ 
In ‘The Masaaroncs’ (1807) she gave a 
lurid picture of the parvenu millionaire in 
•suuart London society. This book was 
greatly prized by Onicln, hut it failed to 
su.stain her popularity, which waned alter 
1890. Tliencefortlii slm ohielly W'rote lor 
the leading magazines essays on .sooial 
questions or litoi'ary oritioism.s, which wore 
not romunorativo. 

Llnp)ractioal, and not very scrupulous in 
money matters, Ouida (oil into debt when 
her literary prolifs declined, and gradually 
became a prey to acute poverty. Her 
nmthcr, who died in 1893, w'aa buried in the 
Allori cemetery at Elorenos as a pauper. 
Erom 1 89'1 to 1904 Ouida lived, often in a 
sUte bordering on destitution, at the Villa 
Wassoni, at Sant’ Alessio near Luooa. Erom 
1904 to 1908 she made lior home at Via- 
reggio,\vhci'o a rough ])easant woman looked 
after her, and her tenoiuunt was shared with 
dogs w'hioh she broxight in from the street. 
A civil list pension ot 1601. a year offered 
her by the prime minister, Sir Heilry Gamp- 
beU-Bannorman, on the application of Alfred 
Austin, George iVyiidliam, and Lady Paget, 
was at first declined on tlie score of the 
humiliation (Austin, AvtoMvgraphy, 1835- 
1910, 1911, ii. 100-6), but her aoru)jlea were 
overcome by her old friend, Lady Howard 
of Glo.ssop, and Ouida accepted the reoogni- 
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tion on 1.C July 1900. The peuaion -vvas 
granted licr in Aiigust lo date lj-o)>k tho 
previous 1 Api'il. An appeal m.ado to lior 
adiuu'ei'S to .subscribo ior Uor reliol Wiis 
mot by Ouida’s indignant doniaL tliat she 
\ras iir want. Slio died on 20 Jan. 1008, at 
70 Via /ianardolli, Viareggio, of tiro oj'Icets ol 
pneunronia, and wa,s buried in tho ISnglisli 
ceinoUu'y at tho Bagni di Lucoti. An aiioiry- 
moua lady admirer orcoted over the grave 
a inonnmont representing tius rconinbent 
fignro of Ouida witli a dog at her feet. 

Onida had an aitilioral and all'octod 
manner, and although amiable to lier 
Irrond.s was rude to atraugers. Oyiiioal, 
petulant, and prejudiced. Hire was quick at 
repartee, tllio was fond of painting, for 
whioli she believed she had more l.alont 
fhair tor writing, and sho was through life 
in tho habit of making gifts of her fikoLche.s 
lit) her friend.s. iSIreiniow littlo at first hand 
y £ tho BohiimhwrH or of tho woaAUvy naon aiul 
wonion wlio arc hor chief dramatis poi'sonio. 
Sho desoribod love like a prooooioits .soliool- 
gii'l, and wil/h an cxuberauco wliioh, il it 
arrested tire attention of young imdcrs, 
moved tho amusement of their oldens (cf. 
(3. S. HTKiaiaT iu Yelloiv Booh, 1895, vi. 107- 
176). Yet sbe wrote of tlio Italian pcu.s- 
ants with knowledge and sympathy and of 
dogs with an admirable fidelity, tier affec- 
tion for thunb animals grow into a orazc', 
but it oamo of hor horror of inju.slico. 
Her faith iu all humanitarian caii.scs was 
pHi'iic.st ami Hiueore. Sho .si roiigly .syiupa- 
tliiHod with the lk)oi« (hruugli tbo f-loulh 
Ah'ican war. 

Slightly built, fair, ivith an oval face, sho 
had largo dark liluo eyes, and golden brown 
hair. A portrait in red chalk, drawn in 
September 1904 by Viseonda Giorgio do 
Moraea Sarmonto, kvas ]>rosonted by tho 
artist to tho National Portrait (fallory, Lon- 
don, in 1908. He presented another drawing, 
made also in her declining yearn, to tho 
Moyaos Hall Museum, Bury Bt. Edmunfla. 
A memorial drinking fountain (with trough), 
designed by Ernest G. GiUiok, with a 
medallion portrait, -was ereotod by public 
subscription at Bury St. Edmunds (un- 
veiled on 2 Nov, 1909) ; the inscription is by 
Earl Curzon of Kedloston. 

Ouida published forty-four works of 
lietion — either separate novels or volumes 
of oolleoted short stories. The most popular 
were ‘Held in Bondage’ (1803, J870, 
1900) ; ‘ Strathmore ’ (] S05) ; ‘ Idalia’ (18(57) ; 

‘ 'tinder Two Elaga* (1867); ‘Trioolrin’ 
(1889) ; ‘ Bttok’ (1870) ; ‘ ADog of Elandors 
and other Stories ’ (1872) ; ‘ Two Little 
Wooden Shoes’ (1874); ‘Moths’ (1880); 


and ‘ Bimbi, iStorio.si for Childroii ’ (1882), 
wliich was translated into Eronoh for 
the ‘ Bibliotlitiquo lloso.’ Her books were 
oonsl.aiitly reprinted in olica]i editions, and 
.some of them traiiHliitcd into t’reneh, or 
Italian, or Hungarian. Many of her 
later os.says in the ‘ li'ortnightly lleviow,’ 
Iho ‘ Ninctocuth (Jcntiiry,’ ami ilie ‘ Nortli 
American Ueview ’ were vejmblished in 
‘ VdewB and Opinions’ (189.’)) and ‘ Cl'itioal 
Btiidies’ (1900). ‘riiere she prnflaimod her 
hostility to woman’s .sufi'rage mid to vivi- 
,sco(,ion, or proved hor critical insight inlo 
Hnglisli, Erench, and Italian lileralure. 
Her uncompleted last novel, ‘Helianthus’ 
(1008), was juiblislicd after hor death. 

Ouida tiled to wj'ilo a play for tho Ban- 
crofts, hut did not get far beyond t.be title, 
‘ A llouHo Party’ (ef. 'J'he Bancrofts, 1901), 
p. 293); a novel ol that naiiio apjiearcd in 
1887. An opera liy 0. A. ft Bi^nkett anrl 
H. A. llwiall was lounded iu 1H93 on her 
iiovfd ‘ Bigna ’ (187.1), imd the light opera 
‘Muguollo’ by Unrrfi and Hartmann on 
‘Two hitlle Wooden Blioes.’ 1 'lays based 
on ‘ Moths ’ (by Henry lliimilton, produced 
at the. Globe Tlioati’c 2r>MiU'cU 1883) and on 
‘ Glider 'I'wo Elag.s’ had muoh finoeess. 

I'JIio Timc,s, 27 Jim. 1908 ; 8, M. Ellis, 
WiHiam llaiTisou Ainsworlli and liifi Kriemls, 
1911, ii. 234-231); W. G. BuntiniiUiu, 
Moiuories, 1911, pp. 190-2(16, ailh diary of 
(luida. A])ril 18.70 to May 1853 ; Tinsley, 
llaiidom keeolloelioiis, i. 82-85; Edmund 
yalea, (.Vlebrilies nt Home, lirst ser. 1877 ; 
priviile iiilormatioii, I E. L. 

DE LA HUE, Bni I’llOMAH ANDHUS, 
first biirouot (1819-1911), printer, born 
in London on 2(J May 1819, wu.s second of 
the four .soii.s ol VVari'on de. la Hue, fseo Run, 
VVakuhn 111 )! I, a], astronomer and inventor, 
by bis wife Georgiana, third danghter of 
'I'homas Iknvle.s of Guornsey. Thomas 
do la Rue [(). V. j wa.M his grandfathei'. 
Hu outoi'od Rugby in Eob. 1861, and 
miitrieiiliiting in 3868 from Ht. John’s 
Gollego, Gambridgo, graduated B.A. in 
3871 and proceeded M. A. in 1871. In 1871 
lie joined the family printing bufjine.s.s 
established by lu.s grandfather, whiolr was 
oolebrated for it.s jilaying cards and 
printed stamps. By his enterprise ho 
helped to inoreaso the firm’s reputa- 
tion for urtistin quality and eonvouience 
in tho production of i.he. po.stagc-stamp. 
oontraots for the manufacture of which the 
firm hold not only for tius United Kingdom 
but for moat of the colonies and for many 
foreign eomrtrkM. On tho death of his 
father in 1889, and the retirement of hia 
older brother, iVavren, T’homas became head 
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oX tlio business), and relainccl that position 
until 1896, when the firm booamo a limited 
eumpany, o£ wliiob bis three sons subse- 
quently became dircctoi's. De la Rno was 
created a liaionet on 17 Juno 1898. 
Ho look a generous interest in tbo Royal 
Hospital lor Diseases of tlio Oliost, 
City Road, luiich oX his spare time being 
devoted to its service. Ho died at hi.s 
lesidenoo, 52 Gadogan fciquaro, on 10 April 
1011, and wa,s buiiod at Oolder’a Green. 

De la Rue married, on 1 Pob. 187(), 
Hmily Maria (d. 11 Oct. 1901), daughter of 
William Speed, Q.G., by rvhom he had three 
.son.s, ol whom Evelyn Andros, Iho eldest, 
succeeded to the baronetcy, and adaunhter. 

[Stationery Woilcl, xxxix. 232; Stationery 
Trades Journal (portrait), x.'C.xii, 230 ; Lodge’s 
Peerage and Uaronotago ; Rugby Scliool 
Register, 1880, ii. 115 ; Hook ol Matrieula- 
tions and Dogroes, Guiv. of Cambridge, 18.51 
to 1900, p. Ui.5 ; The Tinier, 10 and 1.5 Apiil 
1911, Alhon.'Bura, 1,5 Apid 1911. ) C. W. 

DE 'MOETMOREHCY, RAYMOND 
HARVEY, third VibcotTNi' Ehanicfobt »e 
MoNTMOBKNOSr (1S3.5-1902), major-goneral, 
born at Theydon Rower, Epjiing, Essex, 
on 21 Sept. 1835. 5va,s only .son ol Jmdgo 
Raymond, second vi.soount (1800-1889). 
by hia wjXc Georgina h'redorioa {d. 1885), 
daughter of Peter Eitzgibbon llenohy, O.C., 
LL.L)„ of Dublin. EtluoaLed at Eton and 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
ho was commissioned as ensign in tiro 33rd 
duke of Wellington’s regiment, on 18 Aug. 
1854, promoted liouionant on 12 Jan. 1855, 
andsorvod willi hisrogimontdiu'ing that year 
in tho Crimea in the war with Ru.ssia. He 
did duty in tho trenches ai, tho siege oX Sevas- 
topol, and took paid in the storming of the 
Redan on 8 Sept., when Sovaslopol foil, 
Eor his gallantry at the assault he was 
rocommeindod for tho Victoria Cross, but he 
did not receive it. Eor his services during 
the campaign ho was given tho British 
medal with clasp for flovastopol and the 
Turbisli and Sa.rdinian medals. 

Do Montmorency accompanied his regi- 
ment to India. During tho Indian Mutiny 
in ] S67-8 he was in charge of a dotacliinent, 
against the mutineers in central India, and 
for hia services ho received tho Indian 
Mutiny medal. 

Promoiod caplain on 29 March 1861, 
do Montinorouoy exchanged into tho S2nd 
duke of Corn wall’s light infantry, and 
irom ODoc. 1801 lo 31 Deo. 1804 was aide- 
de-camp to his uncle hy marriage, Major- 
general Edward Basil Brooko, oommauding 
the troops in the Windward and I/eoward 
Islands. 
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Erom 4 Juno 1865 de Montmorency wa.s 
aido-de-eatiip to Lieut. -general (afterwards 
Pield-marslial) Sir John Michel [i(. v.J, 
commanding the troops in British North 
Amorio.a, and next year took part in the 
repulse oi tlio Eouiau.s, leoeiviiig the British 
medal for his services. 

Wliilo iravelling in Ahyb.sinia, ho volun- 
icei-cil under Sir Robert Napier, aflorward.s 
Lord Napier oi Magdala fq. v. ], in the hos- 
tilities against Kang TJieodoro (Got. 1807). 
lie accom])anied tho expedition to the gates 
of Magdala, when ail volunteers were re- 
called. Eor hia service ho received the 
U’ar medal. 

Do Moutmorenoy commanded the trontier 
force during the operations in the Sudan 
m 1880-7, and received tho Khedive’s 
bronze star. In 1887 while commanding 
tlio troops at Alexandria with tho local 
rank oi major-general, lie directed the 
operations of the Briliah field column of 
tho frontier force during tlio operations 
on tho Nile, and wa.s mentioned in dos- 
patehea. lie was promoted major-general 
on tho cstahlishraont on 30 Nov. 1889, 
and suceoedod to iho peerage on the death 
of hi.s father on 25 Doeombor. 

Erom 1890 to 1805 Lord Franlcfort com- 
manded a first-class district in Bengal, 
and from 1895 to 1897 the Dublin diBtriot. 
Ho retired from tho sorvieo on 21 Kept. 
1807, on attaining 02 years of ago. A 
keen soldier, a strict disciplinarian, and 
a ma.ster of the art of drill, idnd-lieartod 
and open -handed, he died suddenly of 
ajjopiloxy at Bury Street, St. Jamia’s, 
London, on '7 May 1902, and was buried 
on tho 12ih in tho village cliurchyard 
of Dowlish, Dorsetshire, with military 
lionoiu's. 

Do Monlmoxcnoy marric'd on 25 April 
1860, at Montreal, Canada, Rachel Mary 
Lumley Godolphin, elde.st daughter of 
Sir John Michel [q. v.j. She survived Irim. 
By her he had two sous and tlii'ce daughters. 
'I’uc oido.st.son, Raymond Harvey do Mont- 
morency (1867-1900), captain of the 21st 
laiieors, distinguished him.self in tho charge 
of his regiment at Oradurman in 1898 
and was awarded tho Vicloria Cross for 
his gallantry. He served in tho South 
African war and was killed in action in 
Eebruary 1900 at Moltono, in Capo Colony, 
at tho head of tho corps of scouts wliieh 
ho had organised and wliioli boro his name. 

[The Times, SMaylSOZj rogimoutal 1 ‘ecords ; 
private information. | R. H. V, 

DERBY, sixteenth Eabi, ot'. [See 
BTAITLtlY, StB EuBDJiJBKJK AbTHUB, 
1841-1908.] 
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Dm HAULLTW, (U'lOU.Ol!! WJLIJAM 
{1802-19015), luodallifiti, ^Yfls l)ori) on 4 I'Ab, 
1802 111 Villa Hti'cct, AnUm Jlanoi', Jlir- 
uiiuglinai. Hifi grnudlallior was a Fmiok- 
iiuui, but his lather, William Henry do 
Siiullea, was sctllcd in Birmingbam aa a 
glass merolianl. At an early ago ho began 
Ilia art training at Iho lliriuingham Kohool 
of Art, Liartor iho master, Mr. Taylor, ancl 
llioro ho gainotl .several prizes, lie iias 
apprentieed to Mr. Wilcox, dio-shiher, in 
llinninghain, under nliom ho had v.iricd 
practice, which included the cxecidion 
of large labels foi’ iVlancluisler goods, at 
Hint time not marlistic in design. He 
canio to Loudon in 1884, and worhocl I'nr 
Mr. John IL rinehe;,, the die-ongravor. 
then in Oxenden Slrcet, 11 ayniarkot. In 
1888 ho returned to Bii'iuingliain and 
worked foi' Jo.sojih Mooro l/j. v.J, the 
iiiedidlist. 

lJuring 1892 Do Saullos was employed 
in London at tlio Royal Mint, on the deai.li 
ol Leonard Charies Wyon (q. v.], the 
oliieC engraver. In January 1893 ho was 
gazetted ‘ engraver to the mint ’ (/liwr. 
lit'poH of Ih’puLii-MaHki' of Ilia Mini lor 
1893, p. 30), and from that lime till Ids 
death was aclively engaged in the pro- 
duction id diG.s for English and colonial 
coins and for official medals, ilo was a 
skilfiil craftHinau who ivorked with great 
i'a|)idity, and ho designed, modelled and 
engraved most of his die.s. He wa.s in 
Hoiiio degree inllaeneed by the krench 
school of Roty and (Jhaplain, but in his 
otticial work tliore was no groat scope for 
innovation and the plaj' of fancy. He 
was a man of kindly disposition, entirely 
devoted to his craft. Ho was engaged in 
the preparation of the new seal of Edward 
Vll wlicn ho died at OhiswieJr, after a few 
days’ illness, on 21 Jidy 1903. lie win. 
bnried in Oluswiok olmrchyard. He was 
marrietl, but had no children. 

Bis inodallio work between 1891 and 
1903 inediidea at least thiiiy medals and 
three plaques, among which may bo inejr- 
lioned the following medals ; yir George 
Huohanan (Eioyal Society Medal), 189-1 ; 
Professor Stokes, 1 899 ; Samuel Garuegie, 
1901 ; coronation medal of Edward Vll, 
1 902 ; Royal Society of British Archi- 
tects, 1902 ; National Lifeboat Tiislitution, 
1903. Be, sides these ho engraved and 
de, signed a immhor of official medals such 
as the South Africa medal, 1899-1002 ; 
, the Ashanti modal, 1900 ; the Transport 
Service medal, 1 902. A fuller list is given 
by J, H. PinoliGs in the ‘Numismalic 
Chroniole,’ 1903, pp. 312, 313, and by 


Hocking, ‘ Catal. of Ooina in Royal Mint,’ 
ii. p. 301. Ho oxoGiited the dic.s for the 
new ibsne of coins o[ Quoon Victoria in 
1893, designed by Thomas Brook. Ho 
designed the Britannia reverse of the 
English bronze coins of 1895, and the issue 
of English eoin.s inarlo in 1902 after the 
accet>.sioii of Edward Vll. Ilia .signatnro 
on the eoins Is ‘ Do B.’ lie alao dosigned 
ami engraved the dies for vaiious colonial 
coins, such as tlio Briliali East Africa 
eopiKT eoins. 1897 ; the British Honduras 
coins 189-1 ; llio Brilish tlollar lor India, 
180.5, and the SI rails iScLtlemenis dollar, 

1 003. He made the last great seal of Queen 
Victoria (1899), and many designs for 
oHicial seals for the colonies. At the 
time of his dcalh ho was i)rp])aring the 
models for the great seals of the United 
Kiugtloni ami thoae of Ireland and iScotland, 
.suli.scquently e.xcoutod by E Bowchor. 
Ho was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
1808-1903. 

(Memoir in Niimiamalio Olu'nniolc, 190.1, 
jip. 311-311, by Mr. John 11. i-’inoUcB ami 
ju'ivalo inforuiiition suppliod by him ; 
Hooking’s Catai. of CViiiis in Royal Mint, 
2 voIh. lOOti-lU; Eorrer’a Biog. Biot, of 
MedallistH, 190-1 ; Annual Report.s ol Uejmty- 
Mastcr of the Mint.] W. W. 

DES VCBUX, Hat (GEORGE) 
WIIjUAM (1834-1009), colonial governor, 
horn at Ihulcn on 22 iSept. 1834, was 
(MghHi of Hie nine children of Henry Dus 
Vu'itx (178(i']8r>7), who had given uj) 
elerieal duty at home for ioreigu Ij'avol. 
The lather was third .son of Bir Charles 
Dim Vomx (lA 1814), of Hngnouob descent, 
who had hold high office in the govoi'nment 
of India and was created a baronet in 
1787. His mother, hia father’s second 
wife, Eanny Blizahoth, eldest danghtev of 
George liuHon — afterwanls llutton-Riddell 
— ol Gaiiton, Botthighamsliiro, died when 
William wa.s two ycar.s old, and the fa,ther 
maiTiod in 1839, as third wife, Jnlia, daughlor 
of .folm Denison of Oasington, and sister 
of H])oaker John Evelyn Denison, first 
Viscount Oasington [q". v.]. Do.s Vrenx 
always spoke with alleolion of his atep- 
luothor. 

Tlio family had rotuniod to England from 
the continent in 1839, soUling first in 
London and then at Leamington. 

Erom a preparatory school William 
passed to Ghartorhotiso (184G-1853) as a 
foundationer, and thence to Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1 8G4, but, unable to comply with 
his father’s wish that he should take orders, 
ho left Oxford in his third year without 
graduating. Ho went to Canada in 1850, 
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(II ifriiially iiitcmliiig Id farm, 1ml, iiislo.ul 
tioltk'il 111 , ToronU;, giadualhig B.A. ul, l,hc 
university Lliore, and also parsing in law. 
After a brief praotico at tins Canadian bar, 
lie in 1801! became a stipendiary magiss- 
trato and sniiorintendcnt el rivers and 
oreoics in an U|i-j'iv(n’ district ul .Biitisb 
(iuiaiia. Trairsicri'i'd to a ooasl district in- 
cluding evleusivo sugar estates, n’liicb were 
worked largely liy moans of East Indian 
and Cliino.se ‘ coolie ’ labourers, iiuportod 
under a careful By,stcin oi iudonturo and 
under close govcriiincnt supervision, Ue.s 
Vn'iix, now to tlio condition.s, and a aoino- 
wliat ardent liberal, conceived that the 
‘ ooolie.s ’ wore grievously oppro.ssod by the 
planters. lie wa.s reluctant, as magistrate, 
to enforce ‘the Draconic laws against 
the ooolio indentured labourers,’ and 
I'atlier demonstratively look the part of the 
Jabourer again, st llio employer, tkoreby 
incurring — lliougli nut l,o the extent wliich 
lie iinaginod — tlio lioslility of the planters 
and tlio distrust of llio government. 
Relations became so sfrained that he asked 
for a transfer to another oniony, and was 
Hont as adiuiiiistrator to St, Lucia in ISlii), 
Ei'om his now po.st ho at once wrote to 
Lord Cranvillo of what lie regarded as tlio 
grievaneoH of tho ‘ coolies’ in Cuiana. He, 
himself afterwards cliaracl, wised his letlor 
as ‘ defect ivo,’ ‘ written in groat haste,’ and 
* wiflioul, note.s to rolri-'.sli his memory.’ 

‘ Tho I'imos ’ described il, as ‘ tho sovorost 
indictment of public oiHcots since Hastings 
wa.s impeached.’ A royal commission of 
inquiry was appointed and Dos Vnnix was 
rooidlod to Guiaua to prove his case. The 
oommis, skill corrected certain gciiuino 
abases in tho laiioiir ay, stem, but Das 
Vmux failed to provo wliat lio afterweards 
admitted to hav'o boon an exaggcrati'd 
vimv. 

l)e.s V®ux roturnotl to bi.s duties in 
St. Lucia. ‘ de|)re,sscd,’ a.s ho says, ‘ by a 
.sense of personal faihirc,’ although Ihn 
colonial ollico did not oondonm him. At 
St. Lucia, ho roorganiacd and codified tho 
old Eronok system of law in force there, 
put right tho island linancca, and started a 
central sugar factory. 

In 1878 ho loft St. Lnoia and acted for 
about a year as governor of J.i’iji during the 
absoncp on loavo of Sir Arthur Gordon 
(aflorwards Lord Stanmoro). I)oh Vcoux 
carried on iritli suoocas Sir Arthur’s tank of 
creating the first British crown colony in tho 
South Sea fslnniLs, and after a visit home, 
during which he ivas apipointed governor of 
the Bahamaa (1880) but did not take up tho 
post, ho, 0)1 tho ]'otir('inwit of Sir Arl.hur 


Goi'don in 1S80, returned to Eiji as actual 
govonior and as high oommi&.sioncr of 
tho Weatorn haciiio. These, posts he filled 
with credit till 1885. He was governor of 
Newfoundland in 1880 and of Hongkong 
from 1887 till his final retiiomont from 
llio sorvieo in 1891. 

Thoucotorth D(',s Vunix lived quietly 
in England, chiefly in London. lie piib- 
liahed Ida autoliiography, ‘ My Golonial 
iScrvico,’ in 1 903, a pleasant, gn.ssipy book, 
containing much of interest on colonial 
administration. He was made G.O.M.G. 
in Ihe same year. He died in London 
on 15 Dec. 1909. 

Dos Vamx, while on sick leave, married, 
on 24 July 1875, Marion Denison, daughter 
of Sir John Pender [q. v. Suppl. iX by 
whom ho had two surviving .sons and two 
daughters. 

I Dos ViiBUX, My Colonial Scrvior, 1903 s 
public records ; pei’Hoiiiil knowledge,'! 

R. IA1 T. 

DETMOLD, CHARLES MAURICE 
(1883-1908), animal painter and etcher, 
.son of Edward Detmold, electrical engiuner, 
by Ida who Mary Agno.s Luck, was born at 
Putney on 21 Nov. 1883. T’ogoLlior with 
hta twin brother, Edwai'd Juliu.s, who 
shai'cd in every .stage of his artistic dovclop- 
meut, lie was diatingnished by laxtremo 
precocity. 'L'ho two began as children, 
living at Hampstead, to draw and study 
animals in tho Zoological Gardena anil 
Natural 1-U.atory Muaonm, and tlioy c,\"hibited 
at tho Royal Academy wldlo still in thoir 
fourteenth year. On tho advice of Bwne- 
Jonea llioy wore not sent to any art 
school. They were profoundly influenced 
by Jaj)anc.sc art, and developed a stylo in 
whioJi a searching study of natural fonna, 
ospociidly of the phimago of birds, wa.s 
always .subordinated to decorative arrange - 
mont. In 1897 both brotiiors hogaii to 
etch, and in 1898 iiad made .suihoiont 
progrc.sa to issue jointly a portfolio of eight 
cloldngs of bird.s ami animals. In 1891) 
a volume ol coloured roproduotions of 
their drawings was published by Deut rmdor 
tho title 'Pictures from Birdland.’ In 
the .satno year appeared tho first of a series 
of etcliiugs o.xoouted jointly by tho two 
hroUieiu, each worldng on tho same jilale, 
which continued at iutorvalB tiU 1900. 
Maurice produced in all ten etchings and 
two woodcuts in collaboration with Edward, 
and twonty-flvo etcliiugs executed entirely 
by himself, though in part from drawings by 
bia brother. Many of the brothers’ etch- 
ings are immature, but the teohnioal ability 
displayed in tho best of them, especially 
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in llio latest o£ fcho joint works, is very 
roiuarkablo. In ] 900 tho Dotinokls held 
an o,\lul)iti<in of tlioir prints anti watot- 
eolorirs at the Idne Art Socie.ty’s gallorios. 
Tn J004 tlioy contributed a joint cl clung 
(o ‘ 'I'ho Artist, Engi'aver," and on 12 Jan. 
1905 they wore elected associntes of lire 
Royal fcioeinty ol Priintcv Etchers; they 
contribnitid some ol lUeii best woilc lo 
the- 1905 oxliibiliou, but id toiwaid.s resigned 
their inomber.shij) ; two ])lateri produced 
late in that ycai u'oru IVIaurieo’s last olelieil 
works. Jointly will) Ids biother he ])idnted 
large dluatiatioiis in wiiler-colour to Rod- 
yard Kijding’s ‘ Jniiglc Rook,’ wiiich \\<'re' 
published in lOO.'J. Iter Bovoral yeans tho 
two IJotmolds, wlu) continued lo re.sido at 
JTauipaload, H})ent part of tho year at 
Uitelding, Hiia.so.v, On 0 A|)ril 1908, wlieti 
about to leave Jlainjiatead I'or tlio country, 
Maurioo eoiuraittod .suicide by inhaling 
chlorol'orin ; his twin brotlier survives 
liioi. 

[M. 11. fjpicluianu in Abie., of Art, Jan. 
1900 {portrait) ; A. (Iravus, Royal Aead. 
hibitora ; Oat. of Rayal Soe, of Vaiiitcr Etchei.s, 
1905; 'I'ho '1'inu‘si, M April 1908; art. by G. 
IJndgami in Dio (.trapliischcn Kiinste, Vienna, 
1910, xxxiii, 10, with roniplcte. catalogue of the 
etohingH ; private iaformatkm. J C. hi. 

DE VERB, AUBREY THOMAS (1814- 
1902), poet and author, born at C;ifJ'!igh 
GJiase, Adaro, co. Liraoiick, Ireland, on 
10 Jan. 1814, teas tlio tliirtl son of a family 
ol live sons and tbruo daugldei's of Aubrey 
Tliomas Hunt, altorwai'ds Sir Aubrey tie 
Vero, second baremot (tp v. |, by Ids vvile 
Mary (d. 1850), oldest daughter of Stephen 
Edtrard Rico of Moiuit Treuolurrd, eo. 
Liitierick, and sister of Thomas Spriiig- 
Kico, lirst Lord Monlcaglo [q, v.]. Tfis 
older brotlievB Vero anti Stephen do Vero 
[q. V, Suppl. lij suoeossivoly iidieriletl 
their father’s baronetcy. Save for a three 
years’ visit to England between 1821 and 
.1824, Aubrey’s boyhood was spent at Ids 
Irish homo, where ho was educated privately. 
While ho was a boy a tutor encouragetl uji en- 
thusiasm lor English ixiotry, ospocially that 
of Wordsworth. In October 1 832 he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. ‘Ahuest all the 
tmiveraity course ’ was uncongenial and he 
devoted liimscH to rootaphysies. lu 1887 
he won tlia ' lirst .Downes premium ’ ftn 
theological essay-writing. Ho loft oollege’ 
nest year. To his father’, s wish that he 
should take orders in the established 
church he ollered no objection and the 
idea was present to bis mind for many 
years, but no active step was taken. His 


time was spent in L'livel or in litor.acy and 
pbilohopbical .study. Tn 1888 lie visiled 
Oxford and thoro first met Newman, wlio 
alter Wordsworth’s death filled thosujn'oiue 
])lac(3 in Do Vore’s rogaul, .and Hir Homy 
Taylor [q. v. ], who beeaino his lifelong 
Iriciul. Next year ho visiled Oambririgo 
and Rome. He u'as intiodiieed at London 
or Oiimbiiclgo tn lire eirele which his 
eldest brotlier Vero and hi.s emisiii, iStopheu 
Bpi'ing Rice, had formefl at the univei'.sily ; 
ol this eoiiqiany 'reimyscm was Ihe cliii'l, 
blit it included Mouckton Mdtie.s, Wpedding, 
Drooklicld, and Wlicuell. In 1841 Do 
Veto, whoso admiral ion ol Words worth’s 
woik sleadily grow, made in Loudon the 
poe.t’.s acquaiol.anci'. in 1848 ho stayed 
at Rydal. He legardcd the invilation as 
‘tlio greatest hojiour ’ of Jus life, and tho 
vdsit was otten rejicatinl. lie came to 
know J\!is.s Iteiuvick, Wordsworth’s ueigli- 
bonr and fiicnd, and ho began a warm 
friend.sliip, also in 1841, with tho jioet 
Coleridge’s daiigliler, .Sara Coleridge fq. v.]. 
In ]84.'i--! J)e Vein travelled in Europe, 
oliielly in llidy, witli Sir Henry Taylor and 
Ids wife. In 1845 ho wan in l.ondon, seising 
muchoL Tennyson, and in the same year 
lie made Caiiylo’s acipiiiinlanoc at Lord 
ABhburlon’a hoiiHO. Later liiends inolurled 
Robert Browning and IL If. Iliitlon. Alter 
viiiiln lo Scotland and tlin Lakes, Do Vure 
returned to Ireland at Ihe beginning of 
1849 lo liad the eoiintry in tlio grip ot tho 
landno. He threw himaelf into the work 
ol tho relii'f eommittee.s with uno.\])ected 
liraetieal energy. 

Do Vero luul already begun hi.s career 
an a jioot by publishing in 18-42 ‘The 
IValden.ses and other Pooins,’ a volume 
containing sumo Honneds and lyrics which 
now have a place in modern antholngies. 

‘ The Bearch after I'roBni'pino and other 
I’ooins ’ came out in 1843, tlm title-poem 
winning Landor’s jn'idso. Now in a pooin 
‘A Year of Sorrow’ he voieod tho horror.s 
of tho wiiitor 1 846-7. Turning t.o prose, 
in which lie allowed no .smaller capacity 
than in verso, ho publislieci in 1 848 ‘ English 
Misrnlo and Tri,sh l\lisdood,s,’ /I’lieve ho 
supported tho union and loyaltjy to tho 
crown, but betrayed intense Irjish .sym- 
pathy, crilioisetl mothodB of English rule, 
and deprecated all catholic lUs'iid'dilies. 
Through all tho critical ovciils liii frish 
history of hi.s time lie maintai|icd the 
same jioint of view. Ho idway.s ijopiiosod 
oojicoasion to violent agil.ation, bu'i^t when, 
after tho Pheonix Park inurdei’B iii. 1882, 
he wrote a pamphlet on ‘ Comtilplional 
and Unconstitutional Political ActiOjdb’ Jte 
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admiUi'd no wcakoning in Ida lovo of Ids 
ooimU'y. 

lloanwhilo ilio death, of his fathoi' in 
July 1840 and llio e'rjjerieiico of tho Irish 
fumiiio clooponod Dc Vore’s religimiH tooling. 
Mid from 1848 Ids Konl.imenl •iiiflinod 
lowai'dti tho Koinun catholic clmroh. 
Caiiylo and olhor triends warned him in 
vain against tho bondage which ho wa.s 
inviting. But in Nov. 1851 ho sot out loi 
Homo in company with Homy Edward 
Manning, ami on 15 Nov. was reoeived 
into the Homan catholic church on tho way 
in tho archbishop’s chapel at Avignon (see Ids 
o.vplaiiatoiy letter to Mrs. Coleridge written 
the same day in Wiub'bid Wabd, Anhrey 
(le Vere, 1904, pp. 198, 199 ; and his own 
Bdigious Problems of (ha VdihCanluuj, 18011). 

In 1854 ho was ajipoinled by Iho rector, 
Newman, lo bo professor of political and 
social science in the now Dublin catholic 
university (cf. Wilt'hud Wabd, Cardinal 
Tdeumian, i. 369, 1012). Ho discharged 
no dulioM in conn action with tho post, 
but ho hold it in nai.no until Nowman’s ro- 
tiremout in 1 868. At Pope Pius IX’b sug- 
gestion he WJ'ote ‘ May Carols,’ liynni.s to llio 
Virgin and Hiiinis (1867 ; 3rd edit! ISSl), with 
an introduoLinn oxplnining his conversion. 

Thonoeforth ho lived oldelly in his 
beautiful Irisli liomo, e.'coliangiiig visits 
and ooiTospmiding witli Ids friends and 
publishing much verso and prose. Tonny- 
son had spent live woolcs with Do Vero at 
Curragh in 1848, raid Do Vero from 1854 
onwardis BOiiHtanily visited Tonnyaon at 
tdu'L'ingforri and Aldworth. Always iii- 
toreatod in Irish legend and history, 
Do Vero published in 1862 ‘ Liiafail, a 
Lyrical Chronicle o£ Ireland,’ illustrating 
tile Irish annals of six centuries, and after 
another visit to Homo iu 1870 sot to 
woi'k on ‘ The Legends of St. Patrick,’ his 
moat important work of tho laud, which 
appeared in 1872. Ho made a first nttonipl 
at poetic drama in ‘ Alexander tho Great ’ 
(1874), which was followed by ‘St. Thomas 
of Canterliury ’ in 1876. The two dramas 
wore designed lo contrast pagan and 
Christian horoi.siii. 

Doailh of friends saddened Iris closing 
years. Ho piihlished a volume of ‘ Ilocolloo- 
tioiis’ in 1897, and next year lie rovisitocl 
the Lakes and other of Iiis early English 
liaunts. Ho died unmarried at Omxagh 
Chase on 21 Jan, 1002, and was buried in 
tho ohuvt'liynrd at Askeaton, co. Limerick, 

A allured drawing of De Vero at twenty, 
show’ yh a handsome coimlenanoe, and an 
oil po'’ “^'Sit also done in youth by Samuel 
Lauro'^'fe, are at Ourragh Chase. An oil | 
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painting liy Elinor M. Monsell (now Mrs. 
Jlernard Darwin) when De Vore was eighty- 
seven is in her possession. 

Dc Veto was a charming oonvcj'sa- 
lioiialist ; his graen of thought and 
expression was said lo shod ‘ a moral sun- 
shine ’ over the company of hearers, and 
he told Inunoroua Irish stories delightfully. 
His vor.HO is iulcllootual, rlignilicd, and 
imagiiialivo, but somewhat too re- 
moved from familiar thouglit and fooling 
to win wide acceptance. A disciple of 
Worflsworth from tho oxit.set, he had a 
predilection for pioturosqnc and romantic 
themes. Ho was at liis best in the poems 
on old .Irisli subjools, and in his sotmols 
some of wliioli like ‘ The Sun-God ’ and 
‘ Sorrow ’ reach a high standard of aocom- 
plishiucnt. Sara Coloridgo said of him 
(iliat ho had more onliroly a poet’s nature 
tlinn oven her own father or any of tho 
poets she had kruTwii. His pootry enjoyed 
much vogue in America. An aooomplishoil 
writer of pro.so. Do Vero was judged by 
H. H. Hutton to bo a bettor oritio than pool. 
His oritioal powons are seen to advantage 
throughout his ‘ Critical Essays ’ (3 vols. 
1887-9), but liis oorrcsjiondonoo with Sir 
Henry Taylor contains lu.3 best literary 
criticism. 

Besides tlio voltimoHof versocitod Dc Vero 
wrote: 1. ‘'I’ho Inf ant Bridal and Other 
Poems,’ 1864 ; 1870. 2. ‘ Antar and Zara, 
an Eaatoni Jlomanoo,’ 1877. 3. ‘ Tho 
h'oray of Queen Meavc,’ 1882, 4. ‘ Legends 
and Records of the Churesh and Empire,’ 
1887. 6. ' St. Peter’s Chains, or Bume 
and tho Italian Revolution,’ 1888. 6. 

‘ Mediajva! RoBords and Sonnets,’ 1893, 
Other prose works are : 1. ‘ Picturesque 
Skolcho.s of Greece and Turkey,’ 2 vols., 
1860. 2. ‘Tho Church Settlemont of Iro- 
laiid,’ 1806. 3. ‘ Ireland’s Church Pro- 
perty and tho Right Use of it,’ 1867. 4. 

‘ Picas for Secularization,’ 1867. 6. ‘ Ire- 
land’s Church Question,’ 1808. 0. ‘ Proteua 
and Amadeus : a Currospondonoo about 
National 'Tlioology,’ 1878. 7. ‘ Ireland and 
Proportional Roprosoiitation,’ 1886. 

fWilfi'id Ward. Aubrey de Vero, a memoir 
based on his unpublished diaries and oorro- 
spondonoc, 1901 (with two portraits — in 
youth anti ago); Booolleotioiis of Aubrey do 
j Vere, 1697 ; The Tituos, 22 Jan. 1902 ; Stopford 
A. Brooke and T, W. Rolleston, A Treasury of 
Irish Poetry, 1900, pp. .311-14; Hallatn, Lord 
Tennyson’s Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1897, and 
his Tennyson and his Priends, 1911 ; Sir 
Homy Taylor, Autobiography, 18S6 ; Mary 
Anderson, a Pew Memories, 1896 ; private 
information.] E. L. 
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1)E VERB, Sni STEIRHSN EJJWARJ). 
foiirUi baronol, (JS12-1904), l.i'aiifilator oi 
iToi'fico, and olcloi' broUicr oi tins aliovo, 
WHS bom at CuiTagli ChnBo, Adavo, co. 
J aiiif'i'kik, on 2(5 July 1812, 1 lo waa cdiicaU'il 
at 'Prinilv Gollego, Dublin, and shared 
(liroiigb lil'p Iho lilorary lasfoH of Ids tainily. 
After |■('^ldinK at Lincoln’s Inn, lie was 
c'lillud to the Irish bar iu 183(5. His lilo 
was dedicated to t!)o .scj'vico oC hia follow- 
couiitryiiioii, ajid he worked hard for 
tlio rcliol ol (he disia'p.sH during tlw. 
Irisl) lami/ip. tin bolicved oniigralion U) 
bo (he only panacea, and eiicoiiragod the 
young men t(j go onl, lo (Uiuwia. Hearing 
ol (lie toi'i'iljle .sulloringn ol the emigrants 
on the voyage, in May 18'17 ho went himsell 
a,s a steerage jja.s.scnger lo Canada. 'I’lio 
emigrant ships wrs'c sailing vosscls, and 
(ho voyage look six wcoks or inoi'c. Ho 
rc'liu'ued 1,0 England in the autinnii of 1848. 
His letter doHoribing the voyage was read 
in the. Hemso ol Lords by Lord Crey, with 
(ho rosnlt that the I’ah.scngors Act was 
amended, and pi'o])er aecommodation pro- 
vided lor emigrants. His admiration ol 
the Irisli catholic iioasauls led him to om- 
bi'aco tlie llmnaii catholic religion, and his 
rp<ieption into that cluirch took jtlaeodnring 
his visit to Canada in 1848. 

Ho Vero was inomlior ol parliament for 
Limerick (1854-9). Ho was a liberal, Imt, 
tlioiigh ojij)()sr*cl to homo rule, approved 
Cilaclstono’s Janid Act. Ho succeeded his 
brollun' Vero as louilli baronet in 1880. 
lie died inunarricft on 10 Nov. 1904 at 
Foyiios, 00 . Limoriok, an i.sland in the river 
Shannon, and was buried thoro, by Hu', 
door ol the Romau oatholio church, whieli 
was built mainly by his exertions. A 
louiitaiii was ej-ectod in the village dnriiig his 
lilolimo to commemorato his work in tho 
district. His kindness to his toiianta was 
lannarkable ; they were, suffered to help 
tlioinsolves to wood from tho park, and 
oven, it ia said, lo tho doer. Tho baronetcy 
became extinct at liis dcatli. 

Ho Vero published ‘ Translations from 
Horace ’ iu 1880, together with somo origi- 
nal verso. The I'cndorings of Horaoo are 
vigorous and are often finely turned, but 
he expands freely. He wrote also a few 
pamphlets, including ‘la tho Hierarchy an 
AggrD.ssion ? ’ in 1851 (two edits.). 

[The Times, 11 Nov. 1901 ; Wiliricl Ward, 
Aubrey do Vero, pp, 183-4; Aubrey do 
Vero, Booollooticma, 1897, pp. 25S-4 ; private 
inlorjiiation..] E. Jj. 

HEVONSHIK.E, eighth Huice off. [Roe 
0,lVEHniSn, SffHHOIilE COMffl'ON, 1833- 
1908.] 


HE WINTON, Rm ERAiMOlR WALTER 
(183,5-190!), major -geucral and Roulh 
Africjin ad)uini.strator, born at Pillsforrt, 
Nortbamptonsliire, on 21 .liiuo 1836, was 
second .son of Walter deWiiiton (1809-1840), 
of Miie.slbvoh {listle, Radtior.shii'c, whose 
.snruamo was oliangril [rom Wilkins to 
He Winlon by royal lieenco iu 1839. His 
motlier was dulia (leeilia, hcuniul daugliLer 
of Hiobanl ,lohu (jolliii.soii, rector ol Ciatcs- 
head. 

Educaledal Ibo Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwieli. lie enlm'd (lie loyal artillery as 
hccond lieulenant on 1 1 Api il 18,6 1. iServiiig 
in the (irimean war, lie n.is prissont at the 
siege and fall of iSovasto|)ol, and received 
tlio mcxlal with one clasp, Turkisli medal, 
and (lie legion d’lumneur, ,611i class. Reomii- 
ing napl.iin in 18(51, ho aeled as A.D.C. to 
Sir W- Eenwiek Williams [cp v. J wlien com- 
manding the lovcos ill Jlritisli North America, 
and was again on his stall' when ho was 
Uoulonant-govornorofNovaSeoLiaCrom 18(11 
1 o 1 8117 and wlu‘n he wasgo vornoroKlibrallar 
in 1870-6. From 1877 to 1878 He Wintoii 
was military attachd at fJonstantiiuiplo, and 
from 1878 to 1883 he was sexiretary to the 
marquis of Lome (af(,ervvauls ninlh duke 
of Argyll) w'hongovornor-goiieral of Canada. 
Promoted liout.-ooloncl in 1880, ho became 
brovot-oolonel in 1884, and was made 
().M.Ci. in 1882 and K.O.M.tl. in Fob. 1881. 

In 1885 (ho was a])poiuted administrator- 
gpuoral of tho (iongo under tbc llelgian 
government, just before it was raised 
to H\o rank of a blate. He bold this oKico 
only until 1880, when he u'as created a 
commaador ol the Order of Leopold. 
In 1887 he iicled as secretary of tho Emin 
Pasha relief committeo, imd a.ssisled (Rir) 
JJ. M. Rlaiiley |q. v. Ruiipl. 11| in his 
]ir<’ para lions lor Ihe relief oxpi'dition 
(H. M. Stani.isy, In ItarlcRSl Africa, i. 40). 
Rubsc((uontly Rir Franoi.s, who became a 
substantive onlouel in 1887, commanded 
tho expedition ag.ainst the Yoimies on the 
We.st Coast of Africa. Ruliarrio, the strong- 
hold of (he in“urgenls, was oajiturod on 
21 Nov. 1887, and (be rebellion suiijii'esacd. 
Ifor his fiorviocH Ho IViulon -was made a 
C.B. in March 1888, roooiving tho modal and 
olaap, and on hia rotm'n homo ho was ap- 
pointed a-ssiatant quartermaster-general at 
headquarters. The end of 1889, however, 
found him onoe. more in Africa. Repeated 
roquoats had been made by the King 
of Swaziland that hi,s country should bo 
taken under the protection of tho BH/deh 
government, mving to the igsivo 
attitude of the Boers, but the fjoVyutiriicnt 
had declined to intorforc. T(Clt tt'in,ton- 
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splves, the Boci-s gained virlual posaehhion 
oj’ (,bo pasioi'al rcMfiuicf'B oi Swaziland. 
In 1880 IJo Wititon n-aa h('n(, aa a coin- 
missiiiner to jSvv'azilaucl, iviili instriictioua 
to bold an inquiry into its afliiua in eoniimc- 
tion rvitU a couunia&ioncr of tlio Soidli 
Aii'ioiin vc])iiI)lio. lie I'oaohod Piotoi'ia in 
Nov. 1880, and after aovoral interview a 
rv'itii J’rc.sideut ICi'iiger left lor iS\va7,ilaiid. 
ar'ciom|)iuii('d by ( ioiicj'ala .loubort and Sniil. 
Tlio joint coinmiaaioiier.a hold a meeting 
ol the native cliiofa and liodd-mon, and, 
amongat other Hungs, promised them that 
tlio indepcndoiico of the Swazis sliould be 
maintained liy both governinenis ; but, 
aceordiiig to the report whioli l)c IVHnton 
auli.soquontly made rcapoeiing his niiasien, 
the Swazis had already parted ‘ not only 
with all their actual terrilory but with 
rights wliioli Nhoidd only belong to the 
govorameut of a eouutry, to a lot of 
advmiui'crs whoso solo object was to wake 
money by tliein,’ ilu tboruiorc oousiden.'d 
a Britiah pruleelorato inadvisable and 
iinpraolioiiblo. Not uiilil tlio clo.so of llie 
South African war ^vas tlio po.sitioii of 
the Swazis improved. In May 1890 Sir 
h'ranois, who retired from the army on 21 
dune of that year with the lionorary rank 
of miijor-gcneiMl, ivas iipjioinlcd governor 
of the Imiierial ISast African At,,soeiation's 
po.sseasions ; hut lie rc.sigiied in iJimo 1891. 
in .Inniiary 1892 iio was aiipoinicd eon- 
(rolh'r and treasurer of the lumsoliohl of 
tho duko of Olitroneo, iifter ivlui.so deatli in 
ilanuai'y 1892 ho continued to act in the 
siiino capacity in the lioiischold of tho duko 
of York, now King tJoorgo V. Ho wa.s 
promoted G.O.M.G. in 1893. Ho was hon. 
hoo. of tho Royal (Jcngrajihical Society in 
1888-9, Ho wa.s made hon. LL.l). of (iiim- 
bridgo in 1892, and was al.so lion. LL.H. of 
Burham. Hedied at Llanstophan, Llytiwon, 
Soiitli Wales, on IG Hoc. 1901, and was 
buried at Glasbury, Breconshire. 

Ho married in 18G-t Evelyn, daiightor of 
Ciiristophor Rawson of Lonnoxvillc, Canada, 
and iiad issuo two .sons and two dangliters. 
One .son prcdooGa.sed liim iu 1892. 

1 Burke’s Banded Gentry; Tho Times, 18, 
19, and 21 Hoc. 1901 ; G. Sohweitzor, Bilo and 
Work of ISmin Basha, 1808, i, 300 ; H. M. 
Stanley, Autobiography, 1009, p. 338.] 

,BH. B-K 

HE WORMS, HENRY. Ill’s!. BAKon 
PiBBiiIOHT (1840-1903), pcilitioian, born in 
Ijondon on 20 Oot. 1810. was third and 
youngest child of Baron Solomon Eonodiot 
do Worms (1801-82), by ids wife Ilunriottu, 
oldoHfc daughter of Samuel Mo.soa Samuel of 
London. Tlio fatlmr, Solomon do Worms, 


w.is son ot Bonoiliet do Worurs of Erankfort- 
on-thc-Maino, by his wilo deanotto, oldest 
danglitor of Moyer Amsolicl Rothschild of 
tho samo city, .and si.stor of Nathan Moyer 
Rolhachihl |((. v.], tlio tir.st of tlie Rothschild 
family to settle in England. Solomon de. 
Wornif, and hts two Iirol hcr.s ciaiiic to Enerland 
in 1815 and loiiucd ,i b.vukiug and ooloni.d 
lui.sinoss in Loiulon. Becoming inlero.stod in 
eolloo-plaidiiig iu Coylou, they did much to 
lui’ther tho economic dovelnjimeut ot the 
island (Sir J. EMnmsoir Tenn-en'I', Oc!/Ioh,, 
Sthodit. ii. p. 260). Solomnu do WoriiiM was 
ereatod lioroditary haion of ilia An.slrian 
cnipiro in 1871, and iu 1874 Quoon \Tcloria 
gave liim and his descendant, s pormis.sion 
to use (ho litlc in England, in recognition 
ot tho services unidurcd by tho family to 
Coylou. 

Honry was cduouted at King’s College, 
Lonrioii, ol whicli lie booamn a fellow m 
1873. Ho originally inloiidod in devote 
bim.seli lo mcc'noiuc (HoN’T'Airu Wn.LiAmw, 
IteiiiitiiAcenccs, i. ]i. (14), but in 1800 lio 
cntoicrl the Inner T’emplo fis a student, and 
ill 18(13 was e.illod to tiie bar, joining tho 
old homo circuit and praeti.siug at Iho Kent 
sessions. Bid or iio eiigagod with ]ii,s oldest 
bi'uthor, fleoigo. in tho miuiugomoul, of (ho 
fauiilybuBino.ssin Aiislin Eviar.s, until it was 
cliasolvod in 1879. 

Ei’orn early manhorid Do Worms ivas 
intorosted in pulilio alfains both at homo 
and alu’oad. A frequent visitor to Au.stria, 
lie formed a cluso aoqimintuiico ivith tlio 
Austrian BiateHiii'dn Count vun Boust, which 
giDwnioi’O intimale during Eoust’a (enure 
oftho Austriaiu)mbas.syinliondun (1S71-8). 
After Bousfc’s dcatii in 1880, Ho Worms odii.ed 
with an introduction an English translation 
of tho coiml'fl memoir, s (1887, 2 vols.). 
Meanwhile Ho Worm.s had beooino an active 
politician in England on the ounsovvative 
side. Boust had iutroduood him by letter 
to Disraeli in 1867, witli the result that ho 
contested tho iioriutgh of , Sandwich in Nev. 
1868, when lio wtis defeated. He was 
returned at the gonoral election of 1880 
as tho eonservaiive ine.mbor for Oroen- 
vdcli, iu aucoosaion to Clodstono, and 
W'aa made paiiiamculary secretary to tho 
board of iratle in Lord Salisbury’.^ first 
administration (Juua 1886 -Jan. 1886). In 
Nov. 1886 he was elootod for the East 
Toxloth divi.sion of Liverpool and was 
re-elected in June 1886. Ho resumed 
office at tho board of, trade in Lord Salis- 
bury’a Bocond administration, and roiainod 
that pofutioM until Itebniary 1888, when 
ho waa appoiutuii undor-sooretary for tho 
oolonioH (1888-02) and a member of the 
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privy council, being the firafc Jow upon 
whom ilria honour w.is conferred. On 
24 Nov. 1887 an inlernalional conforonco on 
BUgar bnunUca meli in London in tho intcrcat 
(il Ihe tmgaj'-growing colnnie.B. The Onilcd 
iSUiUsK was nob ropi-oaetiLcd. Do Woi'mn 
wriH chuHon iirofsideul,. Ah one of tho Britisli 
plonipolontisU'iea ho Eignod a piofoool wilb 
a oonveniiou (10 D(5C. 18S7), whoroin all 
bho roproKontabivea ol! .sugar ))rodiicing f)r 
mannfncbutingeoiiulrie.s condeinncdin prijr- 
oiplo tho bounby systcin, and riicoimnendcd 
legialabion lor its aboUtion. Do Worms 
wirly novb ycai’ vi.sitod the cbicl European 
enjiilals to Virgo practical ellocb being given 
to tho coiivcntioLi. All connbrio.s, save 
li’ranco, Doinuark, and iSwoden, signed 
(BO Aug, IHSa) IX lirial convent, ion, hub bhi.s 
was nob rabilied by tho Itlnglish parliament. 
Do Worma, despite bho failiiro ol his oll'orts. 
oontiinved bo doiioxineo tho ivounty f)y.sbom 
in bho intore.Hbot bho sngn.r-growing colonii's. 
( > 11 1 0 Nov. 181)5 ho W!i s raised bo bho peerage 
iis Laron PirbrigUt, Inking bho tiblo from blx' 
village ol Pirbrighb, Surrey, where ho had 
acquired an esbato. 

In bho Jewish oojumimiby ho was long a 
prominent, worker, serving as presidoub of 
bho Anglo -Jowish Associabion (1872-80), Jn 
1880, on bhe marriage of his daxighber Alice 
bo John Iloni'y Boyer Warnor o£ (,SuornIlall, 
Loicesterfihiro, a union conbrnry to .lowisli 
observance, he sovorod his cciimoction wit h 
the .lowi.sh co/imiiiniby. lie died on!) Jan. 
1000, and was )nu'ic!d in I ho churchyard ol 
Wyko Sb. Mark, near Ouildford. 

Do Worms, who was oleotod a fellow ol 
thoBoyalSooioby,])ublif,hcd : 1. ‘The llarlb 
and its Moohanfem,’ 1802. 2. ‘ Tho Ausbro- 
Hnngarian Empire,’ 1870; 2nd od it, 1872. 
3. ‘ England’s Policy in bho East,’ 1877. 

He xvas twice married ; ( 1 ) in 1804 to 
Fanny, oldest daughbor of Baron von 
Todosoo, of Yicniia, by whom ho hail 
three daughlors, and whom ho divorced 
in 1880; and (2) in 1887 bo Harah, 
thou Mi' 0 . Barnett, only daughter of iSir 
Bonjamin Samuol Phillips. Ho loft no 
hoix'. 

A portrait of Lord Pirbrighb in his peer’s 
lottos, painted by Sir Luke Fildoa, H.A., 
is ill poaflofi.sion of Lady Pirbrighb, A cartoon 
portrait hy ^ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Pair ’ in ifeo. A public hall and rocrca- 
tiou ground commcuiorato him at Pirbrighb, 

[Jewish ChroDicle, 18 Jan. 1003; Hansard’s 
Debates ; private information.] M. B, 

DIBBS, SIR GEORGH RICHARD 
(1834-1904), promior of Now South Wales, 
hom in Syclnoy on 12 Oct. 1834, was 


youngest sou of Capb. John Dibh.H, lormorly 
oi tbo East India Co.’s service. Ho was 
educated in Sydney at St. Philip’s Church of 
Eaiglaud Hcliool and at Dr. Lang’s Australian 
College. When about bwcuby ho joined Iuh 
I vrobhcr in a .shijvping IniHincss carried on in 
Sydney and Neweasblo (Nt'w South Walc.s), 
and while, travi'lling lor bho Rrm lie svicee.s.s- 
tiiliy rail tho Spanish bloukadcat Vnl]iiiraiKo 
willi a cargo ol flour. Among his other 
aflvonbviros ho lo.st a lawsuit, au<l .spout a 
year in Dari.iughurst Gaol, Sydney, rather 
iliaii pay. J.alcr ho joined his iatluir in a 
sugar rclinery and attained fiouui .sucoe,s.s, 
hut became bauUrupb on the failure of the 
Cyra bank, blight years alter ho jiaid his 
crctlllors in lull, and Dibbs & Co. booamo 
one of tho Foremost livms in Sydney. 

At forty years of ago ho began libs political 
career, advoeating ropiiblicanism ami free 
trade. Ho was oiio of tiio loading mombors 
ol tho Public Schools keaguo, which cham- 
pioned free eomjnilsory and sceiihir odmia- 
lion ill Htabo primacy hcIiooIh, In 1874 ho 
was eleoted one of the nieiubera lor West 
Sydney of Qio logislativo assembly ol Islow 
South Wales. In 1877 ho was dofoabocl, 
hub in 1882 was returned for St. Leonards. 
In January 1883 ho hecamo treasuror and 
eokmial scorotary in tho miniatry of Sir 
Alexander Stuart [q. v.]. At tliia time, owing 
to enormous sales ol crown land, the 8(ii.(e 
eoflors wore overflowing with moiioy. ’I’lio 
iStiiai't-Dibba government. p.'i,sHcd a law 
i-.top))ing thcRo tialo.y. In October 1885 Mir 
(leorgo Dililia siioeoucicd Sir Aloxiuidor 
Sliiart as premier, first hokUiig l,ho office 
of colonial Hcerctary, tlion that oi' treaRurer. 
His niinistry was defeated in Deoeiiiber 
i885. Prom Eobrimry IRSO to .Tanuary 
J 887 he was colonial secretary in tho Jennings 
miniatry. In 1887 ho lost hia seat lit lit. 
Leonarrls to Sir Henry Parko.s| q. v. Sn])])l. j], 
hut was immediately roturuod by the 
Miirrumhidgeo. Prom January to March 
1889 ho waa again promior and cokuiial 
scorotary. During liis now tonu of office 
ho declared hia oonveraion from froo trade 
to )u'otcction and suooooded in oarrying a 
tariff. His republican views had uiidor- 
gono modilioation, and in March 1891 lunvaa 
appoiutbd a dolegato to the fcdoralion oon- 
vontion held in Sydney, in spite of Sir 
'Henry Parke-s’s objeotion on tho ground of 
luB ropublican sympathioa. In October 
1891, on tho dofoat of Sir Ilonry Parkog’s 
ministry, Sir Goorgo Dibbs bocamo, for a 
third time, promior and colonial aeoretoiy. 
In Juno 1892 ha visited England a.a promior 
of kis coiony and. on a apboial luiaaion to 
reassure Loudon capitalists of tho lijaanoial 
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stability not only of New South Wales but 
of Victoria, South .Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. He ^vaa largely successful 
in his iniasioii, and u'as created K.O.M.G. 
in July 1892. In 1893 a financial crisis 
lollovvcd, many banks closed their doors, 
and the panic was stopped only by the 
prompt action of Sir George Dibbs’s govern- 
ment in giving the banlis a state 
guarantoo, ITis popularity was thereby 
iinmonsuly increased, but he himself became 
bankrupt. He rc.siguod his seat, wliilo 
retaining the premiership, and was at once 
re-cleotcd. At the cloctiona in 1894 he was 
defeated, and resigned office. After his 
political retirement he was managing 
trustee of the savings banks of Now South 
Wales till his death at Sydney on 4 Aug. 1904. 

He married in 1857 Arma Maria, daughter 
of Ralph Moyer Robey, member of tire 
legislative council of New South Wales, 
arrd had two soira and rrhro daughters. 

[Meunell’s Riot, ol Auslralas. IViog.; Rritish 
Auatralasittu, 18 Aug. 1904 j Sycluoy Mail, 
10 Aug. 1904.] A. 13. W. 

DIOEY, EDWARD JAMES STEPHEN 
(1832-1011), author and journalist, born 
on 16 May 1833 at Claybrook near Tjutter- 
worfch, Loicestorshii'c, was second son of 
Thomas Edward Dicey, of an old Lcicester- 
sliiro family, who was senior wrangler in 
1811, was one of the pioneers of the Midland 
Railway, and owned the ‘ Northamptorr 
Mercury.’ His mother was Aimo Mary, 
sister of the first Sir J.'uncs Stephen [(j. v.] 
atvd aunt of Sir James Eitziaincs Stephen 
fq. V.] and Sir Leslie Stephen [q. v. Suppl. 
ITJ. His younger brother is ProfcBsor 
Aiborb Venn Dicey. 

Educated at homo and, for about two 
years, at IGng’s College, London, Edward 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
186U, was president of the Cambridge 
Union, and graduated B.A. in 1864 with a 
tliird class in the classical tripos, and as a 
senior optimo in niathcmalica. After leav- 
ing Cambridge ho went for a short time into 
business without success, and then look 
to wilting, for which ho had inherited from 
his mother and her family a singular 
facility. He travelled abroad and intcr- 
cBted himself in foreign pohtios. In 1801 
he xmbUshed both ‘ Romo in 1860 ’ and 
‘ Oavour — a Memoir,’ thereby establialiing 
Ms position as a writer on public matters 
(GaAVJSs’.s 1dpi and LeUera of Alexander 
Macmillan, p. 1 80). In 1862 Dicey visited 
America, and wrote on the American civil 
war in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ and the 
‘ Spectator ’ with ‘ admirable honesty of 
style ivnd thought,’ and in a ‘ (phet judioial 
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tone ’ {ibid.). There followed in 1803 ‘ Six 
Months in the Eedoral Slates,’ wMoh ‘ met 
with , a somewhat Jiikewarm reception,’ 
on account of the northern sympathies ol 
the author {ibid.). 

Hi 1801 Dicey became connected with 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and his stylo and 
knowledge ol lorcigii questions led to his 
being made a permanent member of the 
staff in 1802. Among his colleagues were dir 
Edwin Arnold [ q, v. Suppl. II], an old school 
friend, ErancE Lawley [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
George Augustus Sala (q. v.]. He was a 
leader-writer for the paper, and also acted 
as special correspondent in the Sclileswig- 
Holatein war of 1864, and the Seven Weelcs’ 
war of 1866. Ho embodied these experi- 
onccB in the volumes ‘ The Schleswig- 
Holstein War’ (1864), and ‘ The Battle-fielda 
of 1800 ’ (1800), He aflervvards described 
other foreign e.vcursions in ‘ A Month in 
Russia during the Marriage ef the Czare- 
vitch' (1867), and in ‘ The Morning Land, 
being Sketolioa of Turkey, the Holy Land, 
and Egypt’ (1870), the result of three 
months ’ tour in the East. 

While in tho .East in 1869 ho aoooptod 
an offer of the cdilotslup of tho ‘ Daily 
News,’ and held tbia post for three mouths 
in i8’70. On leaving ii he at once bociame 
editor of the ‘ Observer,’ and filled that 
oflico for nineteen years (1870-89), con- 
tinuing to write lor the paper for some time 
after ho ceased to edit it. 

Snbscquontly he was a constant con- 
tributor to the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ the 
‘Empiro Review,’ and other 'periodicals. 
His interest hi foreign politics romamed 
keen, especially in the affairs of Eastern 
Europe. He was a frequent visitor to 
Egypt, and formed at Jirtit hand well-defined 
views of England’s position there, at one 
time advocating tiie annexation of the 
country by Great Britain. He was a strong 
supporter of friendly relations between 
England and Germany, and oloaely studied 
South ACrioan matter.^ in later yoars. 

Hjs latest books, which indicate the range 
of his interest, were: 1. ‘England and 
Egypt,’ mainly papers republished from 
tho ‘Nineteenth Century,’ 1881. 2, ‘Victor 
Emmauuer in tho ‘Now Plutarch’ series, 
1882, 3. ‘ Tho Peasant State, an Account 
of Bulgaria in 1804,’ 1894. 4. ‘ The Story 
of the lOiedivato,’ 1902. 6. ‘Tlje Egypt 
of the Future,’ 1907, 

Dicey had entered at Gray’s Imr a,s a 
student in 1S6B, and was called to the bar 
in 1876, but did not practise. During his 
laler life he made Ms home in ehambera in 
the Inn, of wMoU he became a bencher in 
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18!)(>, imd tveasurcr in iOOIJ au([ UiOJ-. li\ 
1880 lio waH mode ii C. B. I [c w<w a lamiliai 
figiu'o at ilio Atlicntouin and Garrick cla))s 
He died at his ehambei-n in Gray’s luu on 
7 Jvdy 1911, and was Innied in the Broinp 
ton cemetery, the lirnt jiart oL tho Irinei'ai 
service taking xrlaco in Gray’s imi Oiuipei. 
Ho married in 1807 Anne. Greene 0]ra|)iiian 
of Weymontli, MiWbachnscd.ls; she died in 
1878. He iiad ojie son, wire riie(i in lii.s 
latiier’s lileiiiue. A iioihait ol him i)y 
a Id'cnoii luiisl, M. Jjiuigeo, is in liie- 
])oasessinn ol Ids cousin, Godtrey (Jliirk, 
Talygnm I’ojilyelun, ( il.onoigansluHs 

liieey was l>y juituie a singnlaiiy good 
ohseiver; lie iindagreal.slorool! know ledge, 
mneii dry liumom', a cool judgment, .md a 
sound and vivifl style, 'liumgii in a sense 
I'OHOrved and indilleient in onlward iippear- 
nnce.s, Jie associated easily aiifl genially wilh 
mou(i)oin\(l him, espeeially uitii loreig.iiers, 
wlnle lie poSBi'Hseil a i.o'e calamity for easy 
and el<'(M deseripiioii of .seeaes and I'V'ents 
wldcili were passing ijolm'e Ids eyes. Being 
lu'itlu'r ciidnclie nor contr(iv<'r.siid, nor in 
tho owliniiry souse iirolcssional, la; I'.vereiscd 
l)y ills wiitingft alike in Ixioks and iiowspapeis 
uunsicleraliio inllueiaa! on jaihlie, opinion. 

[Authorities cited ; 'I'ho 'I’imos, 8 July 1011 ; 
Daily Ti'legraph, 8 July 1911 ; Observer, 
OdiiiyiOll; Men ot tlm Time, 1899 ; Vldm’s 
Who; Bife uf iSir dames Idtzjamos Steplien, 
liy Bir Ije.slie Mleplieii, 180.7; Lilu and iicUeis 
n't Aie-vander Maciiuliiin, liy Oiiaries B. 
Graves, lilll); Bi'tlei'siii AloxaaderMnemiJI.ui, 
efiilrul by lii.s sen, (leorgo A. M.iemillan, .ind 
pi'inled for piivate circulation, 190.8; piivate 
Source, s,J G. i’. B. 

IHCKiNSO'N, XlERCaBHS IJWNB.Y 
(1827-1905), dean oE tho Cliapel Royal, 
iiublin, yonnge.st Son of Cliarle.s Oickinson, 
afturward.s lii.sliop of Mcatli, by hts wild 
ICliKaheth, rlauglder ot Aiiraliaiu R.u.ssell, 
of .Bimode.k, was bom at Hutilin on 14 Sepl. 
1827. d’wO bcotliers, Clunius and John 
Abrahani, were in holy orders, and tho 
oldest of Ins four siHtov.s, Rlizaboth, married 
John Weat, afterwards dean ot Si., Ratrickbs. 
HiokiuBon wa.s educated at Dr. Rlyiui’a 
sohonl, Idaromn-t 8t., Dublin, and at T’rhuty 
College, Dn Win, whoro ho obtained a classical 
soholauship in 1848, graduating ns senior 
inodoratnr in logic and ethics in 1840. 
He was auditor of the Oollogc Historical 
Society in 1850. Tn the sarao year he 
gained Archbishoji Kiiig’.s divinity priKc, 
and thedmnity to.siimoihum (1st class) in 
1861, when ho was ordained deacon by his 
father’s old friend, Arolibishop Whately 
[q.. V.], I'ecemng priest’s orders in 1862. Bc- 
opming curat© ot lit. Ann’s on his ordination, 


he wai ap|)oiuted by IVhately vioar ot this 
im])ocBant paiish in 185.5, and mintitorecl 
I ben; lor loi-ty-.scvmi years. Diokhwnn, 
who jii'ocoedod D.D. in iSCO, w.as appohitod 
dean ol the Chapel Royal, Dublin, by the, 
Orownin 1808. Ho entered the chapter of SB 
Patrick’ ,s cathedral as trca.surcr in 1809, on 
tlie nomination ot Archlusliop Trench | q. v. |, 
and became preomilor in 1870. Ho was 
elcetcd to the cliair of jiasLoral theology 
in Dublin UnivcMsity in 1894 by tho In, sii 
bishops — a post lor u'hich his delight in 
the society' of young men and his long 
p.istor.'d oxjiericncc specially quail fil'd him, 
li’or many ymaus he w.ia a in'ominout figure 
ill Dublin clerical life; and as e.xamining 
chaplain to aueee.ssivo archbisliopa, as Hu' 
most active supporter of the Associaiiou 
loi’ Promoting Clirislian Knowledge, anil as 
cliairtiian ol llio Dublin Ciorical Aasoainiion, 
111 ' rendered Mervices ot valno to tho cluiroii. 
Ill' was also a momlier of tho Tloprcseiitative 
(Jhiircli Body ; and at tlio aiiiuial nioel.iiig.'j 
ol ilu! General Bjaiod he was a frequent 
spea Ivor, his ready and genial wit enlivening 
many dobakvi. TJio dean waa an ardent 
advocate ol tho tomperanco cause, and ho 
served on tho royal ooinmissiuu for licensing 
rclorm (l80()-9). Ho waa, beflidcH, one 
of tho commissioner.^ of charitable dona- 
tions and l)ec[uosta, and tow ])hilanthropic 
ontorprlscs in Dublin wore carried on lyith- 
ont his co-o)icration. As dean ot tho 
Cliapi'l Royal ho was also almoner to many 
vioeroy.s. A pioneer in the movement for 
l.he higher edueatiou ol women, he aided 
Archbishop 'rrencli in (ho foundalioa in 
18()(i oi AlcMUKlra College, Duliliu, ol 
which he was warden for thirty-siK years. 

A di.scipic of It'hately in flioologioal 
matk'i'a, Diekhi.soa was opposed to the 
tractarittu niovoiuont, while he was a stroug 
supjiorter ot (ho Boeioty tor tho Propagation 
ol (lie Goaiu'I at a time when it was iio( 
])opular in Iroland. Ol tearleiis honesty, 
chivalrona spiril, and imtailiug wit, ho liad 
triends among all clas.scB. Ihuling health 
oliligi'd him to resign his uftices in 1902, 
when he. retired irom active life. Ho died 
in Dublin on J7 May 1905, and was buried 
in Mount Jerome coinotery. Am a memorial 
ot his pastoral work, tliroe decorated panels 
have lieeii placed in the chancel ol St. 
Ann’s Chui'oh, Dublin. 

Dickinson nuimeil, 2 Got. 1807, Mary, 
daughter of Dr. Evory Ivciinedy ot Bclgard, 
CO. Dublin, by whom he iuid nine ehildron, 
ot whom live' sons and a daughter survived 
him. 

I He was author of ‘ Lcoturca on the Book 
of Common Prayer ’ (1859), and ‘ Scripture 
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and Science ’ (1879), bohidea occasional 

sennona and papcra, 

[Dublin Univoisity Oalendara ; obituary 
noljcca in Irisli ncwapapei's ; porsonal know- 
ledge.] John O.ssoby. 

DTOKTlSrSON, LOWES [OATUI (1819- 
1908), portrait ])aintej', born at Kilburn on 
27 Nov. 1819, was one ol i ho family ol soven 
sons and fow daughters oi Jusoph Dickinson 
by his wife Anne Carter of 'i'op.shiuu, Devon- 
shire, whoso kiu.snicn wore oflicora in the 
navy. His paternal grandfather was a 
farmer in Northumberland, and liis father 
started busincs.s in Bond Street as a stationer 
and puhlisher of lithographs. Educated at 
Topshani school and Dr, Lord’s school. 
Touting, Lowes Dickinson worked with his 
lather at lithography, and was earning his 
own living from the ago of sixteen. By 
the help of (Hir) Roheit Michael Lallan 
[ip V. I ho was onahicd to visit Italy and 
Sicily, where he resided from Nov. 1850 
to Juno 18,7:5. Diary lottcr.s in the hand.s 
of liis family give a vivid picture of 
artist life in Romo, Najilesi, and elsewhere 
during that iioriod, and alroatly reveal tho 
strong Hym])athy both for man and nature 
A\'hioh beeiunc characteri.stio. (In returning 
to England ho took a studio in Langham 
Chamberis, where Millais then also had a 
Htiidio. Ho was well aocpiainted uith tho 
Bre-Raijhaelitos, and about 1854 eaino into 
contact with li’retlerio Deniaou Maurice, and 
together with Charles Kingsley, Tom 
11 iighos, John Maloolm Ludlow' |q. v. iSluppI, 
H], Llewelyn Davies, and others wa.s one 
of tho band of Christian socialists who, 
under Maurice’s banner, strove to infuse 
Cliristiau ideals into the budding move- 
ment for social reform. An important and 
permanent outcome of tho movomont was 
the foundation of the Working Men’s College, 
whore in early days Lowes Dickinson (.aught 
drawing with Rnskin and Dante Gabriel 
Ro.ssetli, and in whioh, until his death, lie 
maintained as one of tho longest lived of the 
founders a warm iiilorest, testified by the 
admirable portraits of Maurice, ICingflloy, 
and UughcH which ho painted for the college 
waUa. In 1858 he painted portraits of the 
same three fellow-workoi's for his friend, 
Alexander Maomiliaii, the publisher, of 
whom in later life ho made a nio,st char- 
acteristic crayon drawing (Ob-VVEs’s Life 
and Letters of A. MacMillan, 1910). 

In 1800 he took an active part in tho 
formation of the ‘ Artists ’ volunteer rillo 
corps, of whioh ho 'svas treaaui'ei'. 

Dickinson regularly exhibited portraits 
at the Royal Academy from 1848 to 1891, 
missing oxtly the years 1849, 1853, and 1884. 


Among liih numerous subjects w'cre Queen 
Victoria, the Ihinoe oi Waloa (afterwards 
Edward VI 1), Princess Alice, Lord 
Kelvin, ■>' Richard Cobdon (in the 
Reiorm Club), the duke of Argyll, 
’I* Lord Napier of Jlagdala, Kir Henry 
Norman, George Grote, Viscount Goaoheii, 
*,Sir Henry Maine, Prof. Edmund Lush- 
ingtoD, Sir Aithur Helps, Prolessor 
Cayley, iSir George Gabriel iStokes, 
Professor Clerk Maxwell, Dean Wtanley 
(nmv at Rugby), Mr. Gladstone’, s cabinet 
in 1873 (now in tho Devonsliire club), 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Cairns, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Granville, John Bright, 
and Quintin Hogg, liis striking post- 
humous portrait ol General Gordon at 
Khartoum hangs in the dining-hall of the 
Gordon Boys’ Home. Many of his portraits 
hang in college halls at Cambridge, and 
Ihoso marked with an asterisk have been 
engraved. Ho had an almo.st unicpiu gift 
for puRthumons portraiture in crayons. 

yhorlly alter his marriage he took a 
cottage at Hanw'oll, where he lived from 
1801 to 1879, still 3'otaiiiing Ms studio in 
Langham Cliainbors. In 1879 ho built 
tho house elo.se by, known as All Souls’ 
Place, where he died on 15 Deo. 1908. Ho 
was buried at Konsal Green cesmotory 

Ho mari'ied, on 15 Oct, 1857, Margaret 
Ellen, daughter of William Smith Williams, 
who, as reader to Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co., discovered tiio genius of tho Brontes. 
Mrs. Dioldnson died in 1882. Her sister, 
Anna Williams, was tho well-known singer. 
Ho Iiad a family of two sons and live 
daughters, who loundod in his memory in 
1909 tho ‘ Lowes Diokinsun Memorial 
Studentship’ at tlio Working Meir’s College 
for the .study of art abroad. His younger 
Rou, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, fellow 
of King’s Oollege, Cambridge, has achieved 
clistinotiou as an oBsayiat and writer on 
political and social subjoots. 

[The 'I’lme.s, 21 Deo, 1908 ; Athoiiieiim, 2 Jan. 
1009 ; Working Mun’.s foil. Journal, Jan. 
und Peb. 1909 ; The W orking Men’s College, 
ed. J. LI. Davies, 1904, with privalo inforraa- 
tioa. 1 G. A. M. 

DICKSON, Silt OOLLINGWOOD 
(1817-1904), general, born at Yaleneiennes 
on 20 Nov. 1817, was third .son of Major- 
geuoral Sir Alexander Diokson [q, v.j and 
Eulalia, daughter of Don Stefano Brionfls 
of Minorca. Educated at tho Royal Military . 
Academy, W'oolwich, ho was oominis^ioned 
as sDcond-Iieutonarit in tho royal artillery 
on 18 Dee. 1835. and was promoted 
first-lioutenant on 29 Nov. 1837. In 
Eebniary of that year he liad gone to 
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Spain witli the aiiillery dotachment, 
which [owned pait, of ilio British legion 
under Sir Ooorgo Lie Tjiicy Rvana [q. v. |, 
co-operating with the Gliristinist army 
iigainst (,hu Oarlists. IIo served with this 
lorco on the north coast, dislinguihliing 
lunihoU in the o|)orationH in front of San 
SebasBan, and being pre-iont at Iheeaptnio 
ot lloinani. In August 18,'!!) lio went to 
Caiahjiiia as assistant to Colonel lOilwaid 
'J'homas Michell [<p v. |, Bi itWi <'omniissioner 
with tho S])anish army tlieio lie was 
])iehent at tho ael ions ol Andoaiu and 
Solsona. In (lio spiiiig ui 1840 Im accom- 
panied Michell lo tlie lieadquaitci j ot 
lOsjiartero, and was jji'csont at the eajrtiiro 
ol Morelia and tlio deleat ol tho Cailisls 
near Borga. Ho was niade a knight ol 
Gliailes 111, of San Coruando (Ist class), 
and ol iHabclla tho Calholio. 

in Match 181 1 ho wont to Gonstanlinojtlo 
to instruct tho Turkish artillory, iind 
lemaiued Ihcu'o (ill Juno 18-15, being 
omployud under tho British I'orcigu oKico. 
in tho Hitting of IS-Jli ho attimdecl Ibrahim 
Pasha during his visit to England, lie waa 
promoted Rcooncl-oaplain on 1 Apiil IH-Ki, 
and was given a Itrevot niajoiity on 22 May. 
He heoamo first-captuin on 2 Bept. 1851, 
and was inspoolor oi gunpowder at 
Walthatn Ahhey from I .July 1852 to 
14 Pith. 1854. 

lie served in tho Critnoa Irom Jimo 1854 
to iluly 1850. At tho battle of tho Alma 
lie was on Loril Jliiglan's Ht.ilf ; find whon 
Uaglini I'odo lorward l.tt a Itnoll on tho 
Russian llauk, and asked for guits Ihere, 
Uiokson biought itp lavo !)-fiouiider.s, iind 
helped to servo them, ditoir fire was so 
ell'octivo that tho Russian batteries gttarding 
the pust-ruad rotiroLl. Ho was matle brevei 
lieut. -colonel from that date, 20 Juno 18.5-1. 
Ho eomnianclod tho siogo train ol tho right 
Httnok diiritig tho Hi ego of Bovastopol up 
to 21 July 1855. In the ItfHt bombardment 
on 17 Oct. 1804 tho siogo battorioa ran short 
of powder, and under Dioksttn’.s dirootion 
several fiold-ltattery wagoiw were brought 
up under a heavy lire to supply tho want, 
and ho took a personal part in unloading 
them. Hor this ho aftoru'arcls received 
tho Vioturia Gross, on 23 Jnno 1856. 

At the battle of Inkownan Diokson, 
after Ooionol Ganibior was woundod, 
brought; up tho two IS-poundein which 
dominated the Russian guns. Ho ohoao 
the Hito lor them, and maintained 
them there, though he was urged by 
French offioors to withdraw them. Whon 
the RuBaians retreated, Lord Raglan said 
to hiin-“‘ You have covered yonr.s(<lf 


with gloiy’ (RinGt/iKE, v. 372, 439). 
IIo w.is aouiidod on 4 Pcb., but took part 
in Ihe bombaiduicnts of 9 April and 
(7 iluno and in Ihe expedition to Ivertoh. 
IIo waa meiitioued iu despatches (Lniul. 
(Id". 2 Dec. J854, 20 kVb. 1855, and 15 
154). 18.50), was miidn fude-do-enmj) to 
tho (Jiiieoii on 29 ,luno 1855, and received 
(ho Giiinean modal wilh four clas|is, tho 
Bei'iun of Honour (uilicoi-), iho JVledjidie 
(2iid eluss), and (ho Tin Mah medal. 

Piom iSoptemher 1855 till tho end of the 
war ho was employed with Ihe Turkish 
eonlingent, liist as hi igadiei -general, and 
lal telly with Ihe lemporary nink of major- 
genorai (15 Feb. 185(i). AHoi^lbewar ho 
was assMaut adjutant-gonoral lor artillery 
in Ireland for si.x yeais li'oni 4 Nov. 1800, 
and was then at Leith Fort fur live yeais 
iu command of tho royal aitilloiy.’ lie 
was piomotf'd regimental lient.-coloiiel on 
23 Pohruiiry 1850, and legiineutal colonel 
on 5 Ajiril 1800, Four moutlis later lie 
hceaino ma)or-gonoj'al. Ho had been made 
C. B. on 5 .Inly 1805. In 1808-9 ho served 
on tho tortillcations couunitlee, which 
e.xaniined into tho wenk done undor tho 
1’alnR‘r.slonloun for del'cnfii's, and oiilivoiiod 
ils proeoeding.s by IiIh boundless stoi'o of 
anecdote and Jiumouv. 

From April 1870 till 1875 Uiokson was 
iu.'jpcctor-goueral ol arlillery. Tho adop- 
tion of lilted guns had eau.seil groat olianges 
in .irtillery mateiial, and to ipialily himhult 
t(.)r his now dulies ho wont through ooursos 
at Woolwich Aiseual and at Blioo bury ness. 
His iiispeclioiiH wei’o thorough, and ho waa 
puiietiliouh on ])oiu(H ol duty, hut everyone 
ielt (ho charm ol his por.sonalily. lie was 
made K.G.B. on 20 May 1871, and lie 
beoamo colonel eommandaut on 17 Nov. 
1875, lieut, -geiiorai on 8 Juno 1870, and 
gmioral on I Oct, 1877. In May of that 
yi'ar he wont to Const aiitinople an military 
attaohd, liia old fiiond Sir Austen Henry 
Layaid [q. v,J being at that time British 
aiubassador thcro. Ho romainod in 
'I’urkoy till 9 Bopt. 1879, liras eovoring 
tho wholo iJOriod of tho Russo-'Turldsh 
war. Ho wa.s proaidont of tho ordnance 
ooimnittoo (1881-5). though ho was 
placed on tho retired list under (ho ago 
rules on 20 Nov. 1884. On 24 May iu that 
yoai' ho received tho G.C.B. 

Ho married on 14 January 1847 
Harriet, daughter ol Thomas Burnaby, viear 
of Blakcsley, Northamptonshire. Bho died 
in February 1804, and lio thenoelorth lived 
a retli'od iifo at 70 Glavortou Btreot till 
his death on 28 Nov. 1904. lie was 'buried 
at Keiisal Oroon, Ho left no isscio. He 
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wa'i a good lingviW,, speaking rmicli, 
Spanish, and Turlriah fluently, a ready 
writer, and a man of ‘downright 
eommonsonBO.’ Dicltson had an inlimalo 
knowledge of tlio liddifions of liis regiment, 
and an ardent affection for it. He left a 
portrait of himself to it, and piesonlod to 
the Royal Artillery Institution the Hickson 
MSS. written or collected by his father. 
'I’hoso aie now in course ot piddioation 
under tlie odiLorsliip of Major J. H. Le.slic, 
R.A., and supply valuable material for 
the lii.siory of the reninanlar war. 

[The I'iiue.s, 110 Nov. 1901; Dnnean, The 
Mnn’i li in Spain, 1877 ; Kinglake, Invasion 
ol die Orimea, 1803-87 ; inaterialh tmiiislied 
liy Major J. H. Leslie, R.A.j R. M. L. 

DICKSON, WILLIAM PURDIE (1823- 
1901), professor of divinity and translator, 
third son of George Diokaoii', pariah 
inininter of Pettinain, and altorward.s of 
Kilrenny, Pifeshire. by liis first wife, Mary 
Lookliaii, was born at Pettinain mauHe, 
Ijauarkshii'o, on 22 Oot. 1823. After at- 
fnneUng Pottinaui pavisih sohool ai\d tho 
grammar sohnol, Lanark, ho aUidiod at 
St. Andi'owa (1837-14) for tho ministry of 
tho Church of Scotland. A higli pri/eman 
in Ci:eck, at the Divindy Hall lie g.ained 
in 1813 tlio Cray pds'.i' for an English essay. 
On 5 May 1845 ho was licenBcd as a 
preacher by St. Anih'ows presbytery, and 
lu! retiiuu’d his first charge at Grango- 
inoulli, iStirling.shiro, from 1846 to 1851. 
tin 9 Sept. 1851 Dickson was ordained 
ininistor of Cameron parisli, St. Androwa. 
'I’hcro brought inf,o touch with his 
university and its inloro.sts, ho frequently 
lectured "for Principal Tulloeh and other 
professors, sucoc.ssfully helped to put tho 
university library in order, and was 
classical oxamiuer (1801-2). Moanwhile 
ho proved a strong preacher and a diligent 
pastor. 

Erom 1863 to 1873 Diokson filled with 
HuoooHS tho new chair of biblical onticism in 
Glasgow University, and from 1873 until 
his retirement in 1895 ho was in succession 
to John Caird [q. v. Suppl, I] professor of 
divinity. Ifrom 1806 to his death he was 
curator of tho Glasgow Univorsity library, 
tho post having boon created for him in 
recognition of hia special fitness. Ho was 
president of the Library Association in 
1888, when ho delivered a scholarly and 
characteristically humorous address. Erom 
1876 to 1888 ho was the convenor of the 
education committee of tho Oliuroh of 
Scotland, but ho twice doolined nomination 
as moderator of the general assembly. He 
was made D.D. by both St. Andrews 


in 1861 and Glasgow University in 1896, 
and hon. LL.D. by Edinburgh in 1885. 

While miniater of Cameron, Diokson 
began tho translation ol Mommsen’s ‘ His- 
tory of Rome,’ at first praolising only 
to improve Ivts Gorman knowledge. Duly 
verifymg tho numerous quota! ions, ho 
completed a wholly admirable version, 
which was published with the author’s 
approval (4 vols. 1862-7). A second 
and revised edition appeared in 1896. His 
translation of Mommsen’s ‘ Roman Pro- 
vinces ’ followed in 1887. Diokson edited 
the translation of Meyer’s ‘ Commentary 
on tho Now Testament’ (10 vote. 1873-80). 
As tho Church of Hootland Baird lootm-cr 
in 1883 he discussed with learning and 
discrimination from the orthodox stand- 
point ‘ St. Paul’s Use of tho Terms Flesh 
and Spirit.’ 

HiokBon died at 16 Victoiia Crescent, 
Partiok, on 0 March 1001, and was in- 
toned in Glasgow Necropolis. By way of 
memorial friends proaonlcd to the uni- 
versity library, wliioh ho reorganised, 
Migue’s ‘Palroiogia’ (388 vols.) in an oak 
bookcase. 

On 7 Deo. 1863 Dick, son married 'i'assLo 
Wardl.iw, daughter of John Small fq. v.], Iho 
Edinburgh Univorsity librarian, and had 
issuo two daughters and a son, Georgo, 
M.D. Glasgow. 

Lluforinatinn from Hr. Goorgo Diokson 
and Mr. J. J. Smilli, Univorsity Library, St. 
Andrews; Tho Curator of Glasgow University, 
by Mr. James L. Galbraith; Mrs. Olipliant, 
Memoir of Prinoijial Tultooh, 1883 ; Glasgow 
Herald, and Scotsman, 11 Itnrek 1901; personal 
knowledge.] X. B. 

DIGBU. WILLIAM. (IS49-10O4), Anglo- 
Indian publicist, third son of 'William .Digby 
of Walsokcii, WiBbcch, by his wife Ann 
Drake, was born there on 1 May 1849. 
Scantily educated at tho British aohools, 
Wisbech, ho studied for himself, and from 
1864 io 1871 was apprentice in tho olBoe 
of tho ‘Me of Ely and 'Wisbeoh Advertiser.’ 
In 1871 ho wont out to Colombo as sub- 
editor of tho ‘ Ceylon Observer.’ There 
ho advocated temperance and free trade, 
proved Rueoessful in his effort to abolish 
lovouuo farming, and publishing ‘ The .Food 
Taxes of Ceylon’ (1876) was elected, in 
March 1878 an honorary member of the 
Oohden Club. As oflloial sliorthaiid -writer 
for tho legislative oouneil, ho prepared 
six voluihes of the Ceylon ‘Xlansard’ 
(1871-6). 

In 1877 he booame editor of tho ‘ Madras 
Times, ’ and poraistently urged the need of 
alleviating the great Southern Indian 
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famine. Largely om itig to liib re pt eaontatioiis 
a relief fund was opened at tlio Mansion 
House in fjondon, and 820,000/. was Hub- 
bcribed. Ho was active as honorary scendary 
in India of the excentive committee, nliicli 
di.strxbuted relief tiirough 120 local coni- 
mittecs. He was made O.I.E. on 1 Jan. 
1S78. and in his ‘ I’ainine Clampnu'n in 
Kouthern India’ (187S, 2 vols.) laitlifnliy 
described the visitation. 

Returning to England in 1879 foi 
domestic roasons, IJighy edited the ‘ Liver- 
pool and iSoutliport Itiily News’ for a ten 
months in 1880, and Ironi that year lo 
1882 runs editor of tho ‘Western Daily 
Jlcreury ’ at Plynioulh. Rrom Nov. 1882 
till 1887 he iva.s Ihc energetic scerelnl'y of 
the newly founded National Liberal Club in 
London, and eagerly Hung himsell inlo 
political work. He contested i.nisuece.ssfully 
in tho liliend interest North Paddington 
in 1886 and Boiitli Islington in 1892. 

In 1887 ho established, and became 
Beiiior partner of, the firm of William 
Hutcliinsou & (!u.. East India agents and 
inerohanla. Meanwhile he pursued in 
the press and on the platform with 
almo.st fanatical warmth the. agitation for 
extending self-government among tho 
natives of India. In 1885 he published 
‘ India for the Indians — and for England,’ 
a book praised by John Bright in a speech 
at iSt. Jame.s’B Hall on 26 Fob. 1883. In 
1887 he founded, and until 1892 lie directed, 
the Indian political agonoy. which di.slri- 
buted information about India to (he 
English public. In 1889 ho boeamo soc- 
retary to tho newly constituted British 
committee of the Indian national congress, 
and ho edited the oommitlee’e organ, 
‘India’ (1890-2). In ‘ Pro.sporoiis British 
India ’ (1901) ho claimed to prove a steady 
growth of poverty among the Indian 
masses under British rule. 

Digby died from nei-vous exhaustion at 
his homo, Dorset Square, London, N.IV., 
on 24 Sept. 190-4, and wa,s buried by the 
side of his second wife at Bromley cemetery. 
An oil-painting of him b3" John Colin 
Eorbes, R.O.A,, was presented to tho 
National Liberal Clab by friends and 
admirons on 19 Dee. 1903. 

He married (1) in 1871, Ellon Amelia, 
onlj' daughter of Captain Little of Wisbech ; 
she died in June 1878, leaving one son, 
William Pohard Digby, electrical engineer; 
and (2) in December 1879, Harali Maria, 
eldest daughter of William Hutoliinson, 
some time mayor of Wisbech ; she died 
in January 1899, leaving a daughter and 
three sons, the ektet of whom, Everard, 


has been editor ot tho ‘ Indian Daily 
News.’ Calcutta. 

BobideH many pamphlets and the works 
oiled. Digby pidillslied ‘Forty Years of 
Ollicial and tJnoflioial Life in a Crown 
Colony’ (Madiu.s, 1879, 2 wxl.s.), bciiig a 
biography' ot Sir Richard F. hlorgan, acting 
chief justice in Ceylon. 

[Dighv’s book.^ and painjihlcts ; llio- 
giajilmal Alag., .luly 188,6; Isle ot Ely and 
Wrbccli Ad\tMii.“ei, 2-t and 27 Sejit. 1901, 
and 20 Doe. 1905; peisoiud knowledge.] 

E. H. B. 

Dir.KE, Mm OHARLEM WENT- 
W^OR'I’H, Bccond baronet (1843-1911), 
jiolilieian and author, born on 4 Sept. 
1843 ill the Inuiso in iSloane Street, 
London (No. 7(5), wliioh his father had 
oceupied and in which he himself lived 
and died, wms older sou of Mir Charle.s 
Wentwoilh Dilke, first baronet (q. v.J. 
Charlo,s Wentworth Dilke [q. v. |, the 
.-mtiquary and wit to, ivas his grandfather. 
Mis mother, Mary, daughter of William 
Chat, field, oil plain in the Madias cavalry, 
died on 10 Sept. 18,53. Ri.s younger 
brother was Ashton Wentworth Dilke 
[q. V.], M.D. for Ncwcaatle-oii-Tyiio from 
1880 until his death in 1883. 

Dilke, after being educated iirivalol,v, 
bceumc in 1802 a scholar of Trinity Hail, 
Gam bridge father’s ooilogo. There 
(Sir) Leslie Stephen was his tutor. Ho 
graduated LL.B. n.s senior legalist, i.e. 
head of the. law tripos, in 1800, aud 
jitoceeded LL.M. in IfiflO. He ivas nn 
active moinhor of (ho Camhi'Klgo Utiiuii, 
serving twice as vioo-jirchideul, and twioo 
as ])residcn(. He ivas an cnihuslastic 
nai'sinan and rowed in Ins college boat 
when it was head of tho river. That 
recreation ho jmr.sued all his life. In 
later years ha built himaelt a bungalow 
at Doekott Eddy near Mhcpjnirton and 
spent much of his time on tho water. He 
was also a keen and capable fencer and 
frequently invited his file, nils lo a bout with 
'he foils at hi3 house in Mloane Mlroefc. IIo 
was called to the bar at the Btiddle Temple 
on 30 April 1866, but never xiraotisod. 

In 1800 Dilko loft England for a tour 
round tho world, beginning with a visit to 
the United Statc.s. Here ho travelled aloiio 
for some months, hnt was .subsequently 
joined by William Hepwortk Dixon Dl- V-J , 
editor of tlio ‘ Athemnimi,’ tlio paper of which 
his father was proprietor, The two trav- 
elled together for some time, visiting the 
Mormon cil.ie.s of Ulah, hut they parted at 
Sait Jjako City, Dixon returning lo England 
and Dilke continuing his journey westward, 
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visiting San Fi'ancisoo on his way to Pan- 
ama. Phenoo he ouisseei the Paeifie and 
visited ail the Ausfralasinu eotonica in tiii-n. 
fl(' reinmed liome by way oi Ceylon, [luliii. 
and Egypt, leaching England at the end 
of 1807. In the following veai he published 
the leHuIts ol his studu"- and exploi'fitioiis 
in Englisli-apoaking and English-govoi-nod 
lands in a woi'k cnlilled ‘ ftrealor Brilnin: 
a Rcuoi'd of d'rai'cl iii iilngli,sh-s])eaking 
Countries during iSOd and [8(17.’ 'J'lic 
book Lniinedialely achieved an iinniensc! 
success, and passed through four edilion.s. 
The Litlo, a novel and taking one, wa.s 
Dilko’s invention (see Mdbr.iv’s New Encj. 
Diet.), and the whole auhjcot as treated by 
DUko was as now as its tillc. ‘ Tlio idea,’ 
wrote Dilke in (ho Pielace, ‘ ivhieh in all 
the length of iuy tj'nveis liag ()cen at once 
my fellow and my guide--a key wdierowitb 
to unlock the hidden things of .strange now 
land, — is a conception, however iinpevlocl, 
of the grandeur oi our raoo, already girdling 
the earth, which it in dostiuod, perhatis, to 
ovei', spread.’ 'riiiiK, while Dilke was an 
advanced radical through lito. ho w)s also 
from fii'st to last a convinced and nell- 
ini'ornied imjierialibt. 

In 1808 the first general cleelkm 
took place under the lleloiiu Act of (ho 
previous year. Dilke was seieotod hy (ho 
j'adical party in (ho nowly non.slitiited 
borough of Ciiotsea, to which two inonibera 
were allotted, aa one ol its two oandi(lato.s. 
1-Tis oolloague was Sir Il'cnry Hoare, and 
ihoir opponents woro (iSir) William H. 
Rusai'll [q. v. iSuppl. 11] and C. J. ['’reake. 
Ditko lieadocl tho poll on 17 Nov. with 7374: 
votes, H'oaro roceiving7183,anci RiisaoDonly 
4177 . Ho at oiuiu attracted tlio favoiivablc 
nolice of the party leadoi’s and was oho, son 
lo aoonud the, adrtres.s at 1/Uo opening of Ihe 
aosaion ol 1 870. He joined tho exf romo iioii- 
contomu.sls in opiiositioii to Mr. h’omtor’w 
educal ion hill, aiui moved tJiu amendment 
which the goverranont accepted for the suh- 
■stilulioii of direotly cli'cled aohoolhoardii 
in place of cominittoes of boarda of gu-n-- 
dians. Pu the normal articles of the, 
radical otood, Dilko added rcpnhlio.'iti 
predilections, and ho frankly challenged 
the mouarohioal farm ol govonimont on 
many public platforms, lie questioned 
whothor monarchy was worth its cost. 
His atatomont at Newc.istle on (i Nov. 1.871 , 
in the. oourso of an elaborate ropuhlioan 
‘|)lea, tliat. Queen Victoria paid no income 
tax excited a Ihtter conlrovorsy. At 
Dristol, Bolton, Derby, and Birmingham 
ho pursued the projiaganda, often amid 
scones oi disturbance. IJeatod proto, sta 


ag.iinsb his alliludo woro raised in Iho 
IToii.so of (luminous, where ho moved on 
I!) Ahirch ],S7;1 (or a full inquiry into Qiioon 
Pieloiia’s espendituro. His oonfessimi of 
lepuhlie.in l.iilh was thou echoed by 
Auboron lleiborl |q. v, Huppl. II |, who 
seconded his motion A piissionato ro- 
tojt followed from (lliidstono, Iho lU'ims 
niintster. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and auolhor 
were tho only momhors who vntod in 
support of Dilko 's mol ion, for which ho 
.rod Jlei'hort told. Sh.srply o)ii)Osed at 
(Jliolscii. on (lie sooie ol his advuiiei'd 
opiidonH 'it Ihe next election in 1874, he 
yet vv.is tlio only one ot (liroc liberal caiidi- 
dalcs who was cloetcd. Tic polled 7217 
voli's, and tho onnservativo caudidato 
was |•oturllcd as his ciollcague. 

hi I8(!!), on tJie doiith of his latlior. 
Dilko .1 ece('ded (0 tho haroiiotoy and also 
to the (hoii hioratmi propriolor.shiji of 
the ‘ Atlionionin ’ and of ‘ Noto.s and 
Queries’ — (ho former puvoiiasod and odilod 
by Ids araiid lii,l her and tho latler cslablialied 
l>y liiin in 18-10 -mid to a ]iart pro- 
prio(or.sln]i ol Iho ‘ (Inrdonons’ Ohroniolo.’ 
Ho tdwayi look an aelivo intoresl. in the 
eondnot ol the ‘ Athoiiinimi ’ and ireqiioutly 
coiiU'ibnlcd to ils ooliunn.s, tliough exooiit 
tinring tho oeeasional absence ol tho re* 
sponsible edilur ho never edited it liiiliHolf. 
Ho oollocled for the press Ids grandfather’s 
‘ l‘apors of a Critic’ (187.1), cliioily ooutri- 
butinna Lo Iho ‘ Athoiifeum.’ in 1872 
lio married Katherino Mary Eliza, only 
tlaiiglifcor of Oajifcain Arthur Uoro Rhoil. 

Meanwhile ho wa.s a frorpiont visitor to 
Baris, whore, ho iiocarno iidimatc with C.un- 
hofcta and other republican leaders'. Ho 
.spokolAenoli fliiontly, though not jierh.ap.s 
quilo with I lie acoont of a Parisia.n. Freiioli 
inlliioiioo was ajiporeut in liis bocoiuL 
literary venture, wJdcli was imWisliod 
anonynioiihlji- in 1,874. A tldn brnchuro 
IkiiuuI in wliito, it was ontitlod ‘ Pho li’ali of 
I’rinoo Elorostan of Monaco.’ It told tho 
story of a ligld.-hoartod priueo, oduoated iiO 
Elonimd Cambiidgo, who was iinexpoofodiy 
called (o tho sovereignty ot Mouueo. Ho 
at once sot to Mmrk to pid, in action tho 
liberal and rofonniiig ideas lio liad imbibed 
at Oambridgo, and soon found himself 
.at loggerheads with his subjeots, idio woro 
all oatholic.s and led liy a .Jo.snit priest. 
Foiled in Ids projects of refomi, he, abdioa- 
ted and roturirod to Cambridge. Tho slory 
was brightly written and displayed no littlo 
.satiric humour — ^whioli spai'cdnoilhor Dilko 
lumsedf nor iiis radical ooatomporarie.s. It 
showed in Dilko a mood of gonial banter and 
shrewd dotadimont from popular sliibbo- 
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leths wliicli wa>3 otherwise so little in evi- j 
cleno© that few suspect ed its existence. The 
book passed through three editions and was 
translated into French. Perhaps it w.as better 
apiirecialed in France than in England. 

In 1874 Eilke’s first wito died after- giving 
birth to an only .son, Charles Wenlwortli 
Dilke, subsequently the third baronet. 
Next year Dilke made a second (our round 
the world, now visiting China and Jai)aii, 
and thenceforth for many years ho spoiiL 
muolr leisure at a iiiocle.st folia v Inch lie pur- 
chased near Toulon. A(. (lie .same time 
during his socond parliament (187-1-80) he 
greatly improved his po.silmn. He bcearao 
an effective speaker, and won the ear of 
the Uouac of Commons (Locy’s Dinri/ of 
Parliam&nt, 1874-80, pp. 307-10). His 
radioaliam lost nothing of its strength on 
shedding its republican features. Ho made 
an annual attack on rrnreformecl corpora- 
tions. On 4 March 1879 ho seconderl 
(Sir) George Trevelj'an’s resolution for 
oxlendiug the county franchise to iho 
agriciiltura] labourer, and on 31 March ho 
moved on behalf of the lihcral party a vote 
of censure on the government’s South 
African policy. To .the cause of Oroeco 
he proved luniself a warm frioiid. At 
the general election of April 1880, Dilke 
for the third time headed the poll at 
Chelsea with 12,408 votes, carrying the 
socond liberal candidate (Mr. J, B. Firth) 
in with him xidtli 12,040 voles. 

Before Gladstone retnrjied to power in 
1880, Dilke was an acknowledged loader 
of the radical section of Iris party. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. for Birmingham 
since Juno 1870, was his chief colleague. 
Oladslone, however, was very slowly 
persuaded of the importance of the radical 
loaders. At first ‘ Ire never dreamed of them 
for his cabinet.’ When at length he sent 
for Dilke while foriniug his administration, 
he was annoyed by Dilko’s refusal ‘ to servo 
unless either himself or Mr. Chamberlain 
were in the oahinet,’ In the end, despite 
Dilke’s superior position in public esteem, 
Mr. Chamberlain entered the cabinet as 
president of the board of trade, and Dilke 
remained outside as under-secretary to the 
foreign office (cf. Mobley, it/c of Glad- 
sione, ii. 630). 

Dilke’a knowledge of foreign affairs was 
exceptional, and as representing the foreign 
office in the commons with his chief, Lord 
Granville in the lords, he enjoyed an 
infinenee litLle short of that of a cabinet 
mimsler not yet of the first rank. Of 
prodigious indnstry, he oondnoted the 
parllftinentaiy business of his department 


with as-jiduity, ooiirl esy, and discretion. 
Ill 1881-2 he served as chairman of a 
royal oommihsion for the negotiaiion of a 
commercial treaty with Franoe in coujiuic- 
tion with coinraissioners of the French 
govcviimont. He spent many mouths over 
(his business, uhicli was conducted in 
London and in Pari.s. Early in JS80 his 
growing vopiilaiiou had Icrl liie Prince ol 
Wales (aflerwai'da Edward Vil) to seek 
!li^ acqnaiai/iDcc and a close intiniaoy 
boLwcon them larded through tlio next 
lour ycai’s. They met in Palis as well 
as a( lionie, and at. Paris, by the prince’s 
request, while the oominorcial negotiations 
weie in jirogrcss, Dilke invited his close, 
friend Garnhctta to join them at breakfast 
(24 Oct. 1881). 

On li'or.stor’.s retiremeut from the Irish 
secretaryship in April 1882 Dilke was offered 
1 he po.st, but ho deolinod it on the ground 
that it cUfl not carry with it a scat in the 
cabinet. Towards the clo.se of the year 
the cabinet was partially reconstrnoted, 
and Ihlke at last obtaiiiod a place in it a.s 
president of the local goverumciit board 
(8 Dec.). At the statutory elootion at 
Ohc4sea he was returned irithout a contest. 
Tliere were rumouns of reluctance on Queen 
Victoria’s ]iart to assent to Dilko’s appoinl - 
mont, which great firmness on the part of 
the prime minister was needed to dis)iel 
(Annuril Refjist&r, 1882, p. 180), In the 
House of Commons tliero was now a general 
belief that he was do.stined before, long to 
lead liis party (cf, Actok’s Leltcrs lo Menu 
Oladslone). An indication of (lie public oon- 
fidencc wliioh he commanded was shown by 
the. bestowal on him of the freedom of the 
borough of Paisley (1 Nov. 1883). He had 
long given close attention to the problems 
of local government, and his tenure of 
office as president of the board was marked 
by much important legislation. In 1884 
he presided as ohairinan over tlie royal 
commission on the housing of the working 
classes, of wliioh the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Salisbury, and Cardinal Maiming were 
member's. Tfe also took an activo jiart in 
the iiegotiation.s which wore initiated in 
that year by Queen Victoria between 
government and the oppo.sition in the 
controversy over the Eranehise Act of 1884 
and the attendant redistribution of seats. 
By virtue, of bis office and by reason of 
what Lord Murley in his ‘ Life of Gladstone ’ 
called Ilia ‘ um-ivalled mastery of the 
intricate details ’ of the whole question of 
redistribution, he took charge of the redistri- 
bution bin and conducted it through the 
House of Commons with exceptional skill. 
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Oil IH Jan. 1884 JJilkc, Lord Granville, and 
Lord Noi'ihbrook mol General Gordon rvilh 
Lord Hai-lington and Lord Wolscley ah Ihc 
war ollico and (hey decided on behalf of 
(he cabinet to send Gordon to the Gondau. 

Jn 1885 thcGlad.'ilonc ministry, evlcrnally 
weakened by the, miaoiirriagcs of its Egy])tian 
policy, and discredited by its faihiro lo 
reaoiio Gordon, was also dislraotcd almost 
to flts.solntion by internal dissensions 
arising out of its Irish policy. Now bills 
for a jiarlial I'eiiowal of (ho expiring Coercion 
Aol, lor landjnnolmso and for local govorn- 
niont in Ireland were bel'ore the cabinet early 
ill 1 885. Dilke and Mr. Chambcrlinn rceoin- 
inendcd a central admiiitstia live board, and 
resisted the other projiosats williont effect. 
On 19 May Gladstone aniioimced in the 
House of C'ojniiioii.s a land piiroliasc bill. 
Thereupon Dilke and Mi’. Cliainbcrlaiii 
tondcred their resignations. They weie 
requested to rocoiLsider them (Moai.uy’.'S 
(Jladslonr, iii. 104). But that neces- 
sity wa.s spared them. An une.xpcclcd 
doicat on a proposed inorea.so in the beer 
duties under the budgel gave the whole 
oabineh an opportunity, whieli they eagerly 
wolooinc'd, of resigning (8 Juno 1885). 
Neither Dilke nor Mr. Chamberlain bad 
favoured the inei'oaso of the beer duties. 
J-Io and Ml’. Chambcrlaiii projected under 
rnrucH’s auspices a tour in Ireland 
for Ike autumn. But ParuoU’s iiogotia- 
tions with the new consorvatiye lord-lieu- 
tenant, the earl of Carnarvon, led liini 
to ’witlidi'aw lii.s supiiort, and the visit was 
abandoned. Dilke never again bold olTioo 
under the crnwii. 

Dilko’s fall wa.s suddou and tragical. In 
August 1886 Mr. Donald Crawford, liberal 
M. F. for Lanark, filed n petition for' divorce 
against his wife on tlic ground of her 
alleged adultery with Dilke. Mns. Crawford 
was a sister of the wifo of Dillco’s only 
lirother Aslilon, and with lior family ho 
rvas on intimate terms. On the announec- 
luent of the charge, Dilke denied its truth 
in an open letter to the liberal association 
of Chelsea. The association accoplcd his 
disclaiiaor. J-Jo .stood for the conalitucncy 
—now a single mombou divi.sion — at the 
general eleolion in Deo. 1886 and was 
returned by 4291 vole.s against 4110 cast 
for the eonsorvative candidate. The 
divorce Biiil: was licard on 12 Eeb. 1880, 
when Mr. Crawford obtained a docroo nisi 
against his wife, .solely on the ovideiioe of 
her confession. Dilke offered to deny on 
oath ill the witness-box Mrs. Crawford’s 
story, but his counsel declined to call 
him and his friends unwisely dissuaded 


him Irom imshting on being called. 
The outcome of (he suit was equivocal. 
T'ho case ag.iiu.st Dilko was dismissed, but 
Mis. Ciawloid’a guilt was declared proven 
on her own evidence, which inculpated 
none but him. in jmblic opinion Dilko was 
not cleared of the allegations against him. 

Mcanwliile Dilke was not included in 
GlacLstone’s third adminisl ration (Fob. 
1880), but ho al tended pai’liamont ,th usual, 
and voted for Gladslono’s homo rule bill 
(7 June). Hi.s liberal iiiond.s at Clielsea 
expressed syniiiatliy willi him, and ho 
.stood ag.aiii at the general election of 
July 1886. But lie was defeated hy 
176 votes. IJis conneclion with the con- 
stituency wa.s thus aeve,rod after eighteen 
years. Mainly owing to Dilke’s repreeionta- 
tion.S' (o the queen Vs pj'ootor, tlio divorce 
case was re-opeued before tho decree nisi 
w!i.s made absolute. Tho quoen’s proctoi' 
did not intervene direclly on Dillco’s behalf, 
and the application of both Dillco and Mrs. 
Crawford lo plead in tliti suit was refused — 
in DiJko’s ca.se on llic gi'oimd that lie liad 
not given evidence at the first lu'aring 
(,10 ,Tnno). 'The seonnd hearing began on 
10 July 1886. Dilko and Mia. Craw- 
lonl both gave i‘videneo at loiiulh and 
suslniiied a Bearcliing oros.s-e.'caminaliou. 
Mas. Ci’awfoi’d acknowledged that she harl 
committed adultery with a man not men- 
tioned in her original oonfes.sion, but ■with- 
drew none of her former charges agaiast 
Dillco, and added odious details -whioli wero 
regarded by bolievons in Dilke’, s innocouco 
to bo invontions directod solely to projudiom 
Dilke ahsolntcly denied all tlio accusations. 
Fiii.’dly Iho jnry found that tho original 
‘ decree was obtained not contrary to tho 
facts of tho ease and not by reason of 
material faots not having been brought 
before tho court.’ This amounted to a 
verdict against Dilke, and public opinion 
at Largo regarded Iho verdict ns jus!'. 
Dilko, however, m,aintn.ined from tho first 
and through tho rest of his lil’o tho attitude 
and demeanour of au innocent man, and 
many, though not all, of his friends avowed 
and manifested thoir unshaken confidence 
in his honour and veracity. 

Dilko bmvod at once lo the deoision. 
To the electors of Oholsea he announoed 
hi.s withdrawal from public life ; he pointed 
out the legal disadvantages uudor v'Mch 
ho laboured at tho second trial in being 
denied the statius of a party lo tho pro- 
eecdings, and at tho same time he 
roa.ss6i’lod his innocence, 

At the opening of these difficulties, on 
3 Got. 1886, Dilko married at CheJaea Emilia 
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Francis, ivicloiv cif Jfarlr Pattisoii f({. v. ; 
t,ee Dti.KB, Fii-VJTcis, L\.dy, 

iSiippl. III. Tlic marriage was Biiigulaily 
liappy, and Dilko owed much U> licr all'cc- 
Unu and belief in his innocence. Although 
,‘iaddcnccl, lie Was not .soured nor corniptcd 
by Ilia |)oliiical and soci.il cclijise. 

On his rolii'omeiit from pailiament in 
1S8G Dilkc rclumfid uith great zeal and 
industry to the .study ol those hngci- 
English and imperial |)i’ol)lems which had 
engaged his altention at tho outsol of his 
caioi'i. In 1887 ho published ' The l-’ro.soul 
I’ositinn oi European Polities’ (tr.aii.sl.iled 
into French) and in 1888 ‘The Brili..,h 
Army.’ In 1800 ippicaied hia ‘ Probloin.s 
of Grcaier Eiilain’ in two voknne.'', de.siguod 
aa a sequel to hi.s earlier work on ‘ Greater 
Britain.’ It was a trcati.se on the present 
po.sition of Greater Britain in which special 
attention was given to tho relations ol 
the English-speaking crmntj'ies with one 
another and to tho ooinparativo potilica 
of the, oountiios luuler British government. 
I'bi'eJgf! liavel varied his ocouj7al!oii. Ho 
paid at least one annual visit to Paris, 
where his French friends always welcomed 
him with enthusiasm. lu the autumn of 
1887 he made a journey through Ills Near 
East, visiting Greece, "the cause cif which 
ho had always championed, and Conatan- 
tiiiople, where he w'aa ontortained by t.he 
iSultan, In tlie winter of 1888-11 lie was 
tho guc.st of Lord Bobcvts, commander of 
the forces in India, and attended witli hi.s 
boat the military maumuvres of tho .season. 

Ill 1802 Dilkc returned to ^lublic life 
as member of paiiiaincnt foi' the Forest of 
Dean. Tho eleotors liad oouviuoed lliotn- 
sclvea of his iniioccuco. He beat bis 
eoiiservativc ojijioiieiit after a coiitost by 
a largo majoiity. Ho represented tliat 
constitueney till his death, fighting the 
elcotions of 1000 and Jan. and Dee. 1910, 
but being retuj'iied without a contest in 
1895 and 1900. Heiicofortli a private 
member, lie did not .syieak frequeiilly in the 
House of Commons, lie confined liinisoll 
almost entirely to industrial questions, to 
foreign and imperial affairs, and to the 
larger questions of policy involved in the 
navy and army estimates. On these 
subjects his authority wus recognised, 
hut his position in the house remained one 
of some aloofness. Ho cnjoj'cd, however, 
tho complete confidence of tlie labour party. 
He continued his literary work, publishing 
in 1898 a little volume on ‘ Imperial 
Defence ’ in oo-oporation ufith Mr. (now 
ProfasBor) Spenser Willdnson. ; and yet 
another work on the Britisli Empire in the 


.same year. AJth<jiigli he ho.ipitiihly enter- 
lainod his friends, ho continued to be little 
soon in society. In Oct. 1004 llio death 
of his w'ilc gravely disabled him, and ho 
prefixed a touching memoir to a wrn-Ii 
of hews, ‘ The Book of the Spiritual file,’ 
ivliich appeared in 1905. In 1900 ho 
served as cluiiniiau of the select com- 
mittee on tho income Liix and dralted 
its report, some of tho rccommeudatiou.s 
of which wore sribsorpieiilly embodied in 
legislation. In 1910 his licailh liogaii to 
fail. Aflor flic exhausting .ses.sion of that 
year he fouglit with success tlie gener-al 
elceliou ol Dee. 1910 in the Forest of Dean. 
But he \»-as xuiorpial to the efforM.. He 
reltiriied in .Jan. 191 I from a brief vacation 
in the South of Fiance only to dio. He 
died of heart failure at hi.s house in Sloano 
Street on 20 Jan. 1911, and lii.s remains 
were cremated at Goldor’s Green. Ho wa.s 
succeeded in tho barouolcy by his only .son. 

A portivait of Dilke by O. F. IVatts wus 
left to his trustees for prowoiitation to a 
ptibUo imiiUiiion. It is no w on loan at Gio 
National Portrait Gallovy. A oarioature por- 
trait appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1871. 

Dilko nwmed a valuable collection of 
works of art, and hededicalod those wliich 
W'ore of historic interest to public usc'.s. 
lie loft by will the iiortrait by Watts of 
•loiui Stuart Mill to the Westminster city 
council ; the portrait by Madox Brown of 
Mr. and Mrs. Faw'oott, aird tlie portiuit 
by Frank IIoll of J\Ir. Ju.seph Cliamberlaiii, 
to the National Poi'trait Gallery ; the por- 
trait of Giimbetta byAlphon.s 0 Legros went 
to the Luxemburg Museum in Paris. Most 
of (ho rolic.s of Keai.s, which ho inherited 
from his grandfather, were boipioathcd 
to the Flamp.stoad puiilic library. His 
literary executor, Mis.s Gertrude Tiickw'oll, 
bia .second wife’s niece, was warned, in 
preparing lii.s political papers for the pro.ss, 
against seeking the assiatanoo of ‘ anyone 
clo.sely eomieoted with either the liberal 
or cousorvativo party.’ His pictures by 
old niasteua, w'ater-colour drawings, taiies- 
tric.s, and winuiiwes were sold by auction 
at Cbrlstio’s on 7-8 Ajaril 11)11. The 
■ AtUciueum ’ and ‘ Notes and Qucrie.s ’ 
were, in accordance with tho pow'crs given 
by tho trustees under Dilke’, s will, trans- 
lerred in 1911 to the printer and jmlilishor, 
Mr. John Collin, s Francis. 

[Authorities nientiioned ill (ho text ; obituary 
notico.s in tho prosH, capccially Tlio Times, 
27 Jan. 1911; Dilko’a jinblicatioiia ; Horboi'fc 
Paul’s History of Modern England ; poraonal 
knowledge and private iiiformatinn.] 
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DJLKE, ERtlLtA FBANCIS RTRONG, 
TjADY D-itKK (1840-1U04), liisiurJim ol 
Frt'iich ait, boi’ii at ]ltracatnl(C on 2 Ri-pl. 
1840, was linirth daiif'htor ol Major lloiiij; 
Strong of the Indian army, l>y his wifr 
Emily, daughter of Edward (Jhaiullor 
Woodon. lior grandlathcr, Samuel S. 
Strong (r/. 1810), was settled at AugusU, 
Georgia, and waa (Icputy sui'voyor-gciicral of 
Iho .state hol'nii' the outbreak oi (liosrarot 
indeiiondonoe, during wliich he rcuiaiuod 
loyal to the lli'itish crown. Lady IDilko’s 
fatlior, Avho was educated at Adcljocomho, 
served in India from 1800 till 1825 ; lie 
ultimately hccamo manager ol the Ovford- 
flhii'fi branch of tlie London and County 
Bank, residing at Klley. A friend of his, 
Fi'ancia Whiting, who was his daughter’s 
gndtathor, gave her her scoond Chi'islian 
uanio. 

Ednoated at O^foid by ii governess, 
who was sister ol tlio -Africau traveller. 
’riionui.s Edward Bowdieli [q. v. (, .she made 
while a girl the noquainlanco of leading 
jirofessovu at Oxford, including Cnklwin 
iSniith, Dr, Inoe, and Di'. fleury Acland. 
Front childhood she showed a taste lor art, 
and on tlio roconiinendalion of Ilnskirt, to 
wliom Aolivnd showed some of her drawings, 
who vv'oufc to Loudon in 1851) to wtiidy at 
Routli Kcnshiglon. Rhe tvorkod hard at 
(ho Art School there from March 1851) io 
kVb. 1801, and saw inuoli art istin soeiely. 
Her drawing shon'od })roinisi.(, but lier 
interests oovi'red a wilier field. Shu 
•studied Dante and thu ‘Iiuitatio,’ and 
developed a niy.slioal scn.so of religion. 
At the same linio hoi' youthfid sjurils 
ran liigh and her onllook on life betrayed 
imle.pendouce. 

in Septemhev 1801 she rnnrried, at Tllloy 
church, Mark Patlison, rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, her souior h,\ twonty-ouc 
years. Thereupon filu) , sol lied down to a life 
of Jiterary study under her hnshand’K dirce- 
lion. She devoted much time to tlio clasBie.s 
and to modern langnuge.s and acipiireil an 
except ion al facility in speaking French. 
Nor did .she neglect aondemio sooiety. Rlie 
formed among her husband’s friends a 
.sort of .salon at Lincoln Collego. Her oireJe 
soon included Robert Browning, with whom 
shu long corre.spondcd, Richard Oongrovn, 
Emanuel Deutaoh, Priuco Leopold, (Rir) 
Charles Newton (ol the British Museum), 
and (Sir) Edgar Boehm (the .sculptor). But 
Iho gueAt who attracted her most deeply 
wa,s George Eliot (Marian Lowes). Tliore 
ia no doubt that Mrs. Mark Pattiflon 
HUggestod to Goovgo Eliot i.ho charaolor of 
Dorothea in her worli ‘ Middlemarch ’ (1871 ), 


and that the novelist’s eoncoptioii of 
Ciisauboii was based on Mark Pat.ti.son. 
But in neither ca.sc wa.s the fictitious 
.study realistic jim tmiturc. Travel with 
her luishaiid at liomo and abroad during 
her early mariied lile widened Mrs. 
Pattiaoii's iutcrusts anil iioqnainlance.s. 
NervouH illrie.s.s which constantly reclined 
fiom 1807 onwaidiS led her to .spend an 
iiioreiisiug jiart of each of the next 
.soventoon yeai.s ahi'oad. Rhc (,riccl medical 
Irciilmciit al Wiklhad and Ai.x, hut after 
1875 .sho was a cmi.stant visit or to Nice and 
Oiasso, and permanently hired rooms at 
a villa at Dragiiigiian, near Caiinc.?. 

Abandoning her practice of art, she soon 
conconiralod hoi' onorgios nu its history and 
oriticism. Rhc sent notes on art to Ihe 
‘ \)lostminslov Eovietv,’ and rogulai-ly re- 
viewed books on art in the. ‘ Saturday 
Review,’ tlio ‘ Portfolio,’ and from ISliO in 
Uio ninvly founded ‘ .'Voadomy.’ In 1872, 
moved by iho conviotioii ffiai, one ought to 
liocomo an anlliovity on a .special subject, 
.slic began re.seiii'ohus in the ronaissnuco of 
art in Franco. From time to time she studied 
at the archives in Palis; cori'osiionded with 
and entertained Engine Muntz, thohisloiiau 
of Ifi'ciu'li ait ; bc'camo iiitiniatie with 
many French ai'liHt.s. including Dalon 
and Legi'os; ami visited galloi'ic'.'! and ool- 
loetion.s in Romo, Vioinia, and othor 
Eui'ojican capitals. Tlio organisation of 
tlio arts in Franco, as well as iho practical 
dovelo]niiout of them in all hraiichoH, oaiuo 
within her de.sign. 'riio i'C!Hnl(,n of lior 
iiiqni)'ic.s filled many volumo.s ; the first 
ajipoared in 1878 uiidsr the. titlo, ‘ Rc- 
naissauco of Art in l'’rane.e’ (1871)). As an 
hifitorian of art .slio was very thorongh and 
painslaldng. But her critical pjowors woi'o 
inferior in hor indnstLy. A oritioal bio- 
graphy of Loi'd Leighton followed in 1881 
in Dnmn.s’ ' Modern Arti.sls,’ and a life of 
Olaudeiii Fronoli, largely from uiipubliMhed 
niateriala, in 1884. 

JMeanwhilo aueh timo as she spent in 
England was in jiart absorhod by zeal for 
social rotorm, eapecially for the improvo- 
inciit of the social and industrial condition 
of working women. She joined in 1370 the 
Woniori’a I’rovidont and Protoe.tivo League, 
now Iho Woinon’s Trades Union League, 
which Jnul boon foimdod in 1874 by Mrs. 
Paterson fg. v.], with I.ho aim of organising 
women workers. Rho spoke at annual 
meetings of the league in London in July 
1877 and in 1880, wlion ,sho urged die need 
of tcelinieal oduoalion for women, and was 
supported by William Morris and Professor 
Bryce. She founded a branoh at Oxford, 
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and shovvpd ininipii'iQ ontliiisiabm lor llio 
oaiiso. She also advocated the political 
onfranolusoment of women, and joined the 
Woman’s SiiftVago Society at Oiford. 

On 30 July 1884 Mark Pailison died at 
Oxl'oid aCtc]' a long illness. Plis widow, 
to whom he loft his ioi'tuno, settled in the 
autumn at Hcadington Lodge and odiled 
his early ‘ Memoirs,’ which were puhlinhcd 
in ISS.'j. In the spring of that year .she 
paid a visit to hor friend, Sir Mountsl uart 
Elphinstono Grant-Lnil [q. v. Snppl. if], 
then governor of Maili-as. An attach ot 
typhoid fever delayed her return lo Eng- 
Ifiiid till the autumn. Meanwhile, in July 
she [lublioly announced her engagement to 
Sir Charles Wentworlh Dilke [q. v. 
S'uppl, 11 1, with whom her relations had 
been friendty from youth. At the 
moment Sir Charle.s’a brilliant polilioal 
ciirccr wa.s prejudiced by charges of im- 
morality, which had been laid against 
him in ihn divoroo court." The maiTiago 
took plfico at Chelsea on 3 Oct. 1885, 
and tlicuceforlh her career wms largely 
moulded by that of her second husband. 
She fully hclioved in bis innocence, and 
when the truth of the charges against him 
was legally affirmed in July 1886, she 
with heroic unselfishness resolved to con- 
seoratc her life to his rehabilitation iu 
public esteem. While sparing no effort 
in her husband’s behalf, she continued 
with umlirainished ardour her pursuits 
as liislniian of I’rench art, and rcfoimor 
of wonion’s industrial status. She and 
her husband continued to travel much ; 
they spent p<art ot each year in Paris; 
in 1887 they extended their tour lo 
Greece and Turkey, and late in 1888 they 
visited India. No opportunity was lost ot 
i inspecting art treasurers abroad. At the 
same time her literary indu.stry boro fruit 
in the elaborate treatises : ‘ Art in the 
Modern State, or the Age of Louis XIV’ 
(1884) ; ‘Ercnch Painters of the Eighteenth 
(Jontury ’ (1889); ‘Erenoh Arahileets and 
Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century ’ ( 1 900), 
and ‘ Erenoh Engravers and Draughtsmen of 
the Eighteenth Geiitui’y ’ (1902). She also 
attempted short stone.s of a my,stical or alle- 
gorical temper. These were ooUcctccl in her 
Lifetime as ‘ The Slirhie ot Death, and other 
Stories ’ (1880) and ‘ The Shrine of Love, 
and other Stories ’ (1891). A posthumous 
collaction W£is called ‘ The Book ol the 
Spiritual life ’ (1905). Her style in these 
tales shows an hidividuality wliich is 
wanting in. her writings on art. 

Meanw'Hle Lady Dilkc’a activity in the 
women’s trader unioir movement Icnew 


no intoruiibsioii. The committee of the 
Women’s Trades Union League w'as largely 
guided by hoi' counsel. li’rom 1889 In 
1894 she at tended each iSeptombor (lie 
trades union congress as lepi'osentativo 
of the w muon’s league. Rhe lluis was 
bioiight into constant louoh wilh labour 
leaders, and .she frequently ajioko at 
moetiiig.s througtion t the eoimti-y on labour 
quchtiouR al feeling women. She spaied 
no pains to piomolc co-oper,atiou between 
these.vos in Iho field of manual labour, and 
clmmpioned with o,s])ccial fervour the onuso 
of miakillcd workers in dangevoiis trade.s. 

iSlie died aflor a brief illness on 24 Oct. 
1904 at Pyi'forcl Hough, Woldng, a house 
which was her personal property. Itor 
remains wore cremalod at Golder’s Green 
alter a fiitioial service at Holy Tiinity 
Church, Bloauo Square. She had no issue. 

Tu acoordanoo Avith her dirootiou some 
valuable jov.'ols iu hor posscssimr pa.ssod 
on her death to Iho Victoria and Albeit 
Muaeiun, South Kensington, together with 
her collection ol art books, Aldiucs and 
Elzevirs. An early portrait by hor friend, 
PaiiliiKi, Lady '!l''j'evelyan, of Cam bo, 
Northumberland (reproduced in Sir Charlc.s 
Dilko’s ‘Memoir,’ p. 24), was left by Sir 
Charles Dilke, together with a miniature by 
Camino, lo the National Portrait Gallery, 
but the trustees have, according to their 
rule, postponed the consideration of ao- 
coplance till the e.v)}h'atiou of ten years from 
death. She was also jiiiinted by William Boll 
Scott and by J. Porlacls in t’aris in 1804. 

[The Book of iho Rpiiitiiid Life, n'llh a 
memoir lij’ Sir Charier-, IV. Dilko, 190, I ; 
Atheii.ieiim, 30 Oct. 1904; 'J'lie Time"-. 2.5 Oc(, 
1904, 2 i)oo. (will); (’ornhill, Eeb. 1012 
(letter from Lady Dilke to Sir Henry Lucy); 
private information.] S. L. 

DILL9N, EEANK (1823-1909), laud- 
scape painter, born in London on 24 Eeb. 
1823, wa.s the youngest son of John Dillon, 
of the firm of Morrima, Dilloii & Co., 
silk mercers, of Fore Street, London, and 
the owner of a fmo colluotion of water- 
colour draAvmg,s Avhich Avas sold by auction 
m 1869. 

Alter haAuug been educated at Bruce 
Castle School, Tottenham, ho entered the 
schools ot the llciyal Acadcm3-, and sub- 
seriuently became a pupil of Jamc.s Holland, 
the Avatcr-oolour painter. He there began 
pamting in oil-colours, and in 1860 sent 
to the Pwoyal Aoadnrny a vioav ‘ On the 
Tagus, Lisbon,’ and until 1907 Avas a 
fairly regular eontributor to its exhibition, 9, 
a.s w'oll as io those of the JMthh Institution 
until its 0I0B6 in 1867. Ho was one of the 
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original members o£ Uie Dudley Gallei'y, and 
after it ceased to exist lie, in 18S2, became 
a member of the Koyal Institute of Painters 
in IVater Colours, fie travelled much, 
and as early aa 1850 lie )mblisliGd a folio 
volume ol ‘ Hketolios in Ihc Island of 
Madoiia.’ Ho visited Rgypt finst in 1854, 
and many of his works wcio the outcome 
of this and subsequent visits to I hat 
ooimlry. Among Lheao weio : ‘Rising 
of the Hilo ; Phihxs,’ ‘ The Nile. Rnit,’ 
‘ Luxor, on the Nile,’ ‘ 'I'he Sjiliiux at 
Midnight,’ ‘The Great Pyramid,’ ‘The 
Pyramids from Gizeli,’ ‘ 'Pile Date HnrvesI, 
hlgypt,’ and ‘ The Granite Quaiiica of 
Syeuo.’ lie ioolr a keen iiitorast in the 
jn'eservation of the Aiab monumenta oi 
Cairo, and was active in opposition to the 
destruction ol PhiLo. He also .studied 
appieoiativoly the arts oi Japan, spend- 
ing a year in that country in 1870-7, and 
wnliiig an introdnelioii to tlie catalogue 
ol tlio ‘ JUxhibition ol Japanese aiul Chinese 
Woiks of Art,’ hold at the Burlington Pine 
Arks Club in 1878. 

In oaily life he was iu full sympathy 
with the liberal movement oi 1848, when 
ho formed a lifelong Iriontlship with 
Mazzini. ffo wa.s iiitimato also with 
many of Iho leaders ol the, llnugarian 
revolution, and assisted them when in 
oxile, .Dillon died unmariird at 13 Upper 
Pliillimore Gatdon.s, Kensinuton, on 2 JVlay 
1909, 

Hlcven drawings by him ol' intoiiors of 
lionscH in Cairo are in the Victoria and 
Albert Musonni. 

[The Times, 0 and S May 1009 ; Atlienienm, 
8 May 1900 ; Art Journal, July 1900; ICx- 
hibition Oatalogue.s of the Royal Academy, 
Jh'itish Institution, Dudley Gallery, and 
Royal Iiistituto oi Painters in Wator-coloura, 
1850-1907.J R. E. G. 

DIMOCK, NATHANIEL (1825-1909), 
theologian, born at Stonohouse, Gloncestcr- 
hIui'o, on 8 Jidy 1825, was sou oi, John 
Dimock ol Biidgo-cnd, Rtonehousc, and 
afterwards of Rylands, Raiidwick, Glouces- 
tershire, by his wife Emma Book, daughter 
of Dr. James .I’arlunson of Hoxton. Edu- 
cated at two jjrivato schools, he matriculated 
from St. John’s College, Oxford, on 31 May 
1843, aird in 1840 oblained a fourth class 
in the linal classical school, graduating B.A. 
in 1847, and proooeding M.A. in 1860. 
Ho was ordained deacon in 1848, and 
priest in 1850. Erom 1848 to J 872 he rvas 
curate of East Mailing, Kent. There ho 
devoted himself to patristic and medimval 
theology, bcgiin a, series of ‘ Papers on the 
Doctrine ol the English Church,’ and wrote, 


under the pseudonym of ‘ An English 
Presbyter,’ mimeious books and pamiililots, 
which attracted notice. Jh 1872 Dimook 
was appointed to the vicarage of Wymyus- 
wold, Kent, and in 1870 to St. Paul’s, 
Maidiitouc. In 1887 ho ro.sigiiod his benefice 
owing to ill-liealtb, and resided abioad, 
acting as English ohaplain at San Romo 
(1887-8). Subsequently he lived at East- 
boiirno, and Irom 1890 until death at 
Rcdliill, Surrey. 

In 1900 Dimock joined Bishop Gioighton’,s 
‘ Round Table Conference ’ at Eulhain 
Palace, on the doctrine and ritual ol the 
Holy Cominunion, and the dcliberatioiia 
largely turned on a statement of his vie\v,s, 
which by request ho printed for tho u.so of 
the conference. He afterwards published 
‘ Notes on the Round Table Conforeneo.’ 
Ho died at his residonoo, lieinstede, 
Rcdhill, on 3 March 1909, and was buried 
at Rcigate. His valuable library wa.s sold 
by Sotlieby, Wilkin.sou, & Hodge on 20 May 
1909. Dimook married at East Mailing, on 
31 March 1863, Goorgiana, daughter of JoJin 
Alfred Wigan of Clare House, Kent, and 
sister ol Sir Eroderick Wigan, first baronet. 
His wife died shortly alter mairiago, on 
14 July 1853. 

A prolouiid wtiidcnt of aacramenial 
questions from tlio ovangolical Rlandpoiiit, 
Dimook had an unrivalled knowledge of 
liturgiology. liis style was not al.tradive, 
and Ilia page.? are often too heavily weighted 
with footnotes and references, Init Ms 
erudiiion was profound, his judgment 
sound, and his attitude to opponents abso- 
lutely fair. His mo.st important works are : 

1 . ‘ Conversion, Six Plain Sermons,’ 1856. 

2. ‘ A Word for Warning and Dofmae of fchu 

Church of England against Ritualism and 
Romanism,’ 1868. 3. ‘ The Real Objootive 
Presence : Qne.stiou.s sugested by the 
Judgment of Sir Robert Pliillimore,’ 1870. 
4. ‘The Doctrine of tho Saoramenis in 
relation to tho Doctrine of Grace,’ 187l ; 
new edit. 1 908. 5. ‘ Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of tho Reformation,’ 1872. 6. ‘ The 
Koniisli Mass and tho English Ohuroh,’ 
1874. 7, ‘ Euoharislic Worship in the 
Ohuroh of England,’ 1879, 8, ‘ Tiie 

Eucharist considered iu its Sacrificial 
Aspect,’ 1884. 9. ‘ The Apostolic Eathers 
and tho Christian Ministry,’ 1887. 
10. ‘ Questions suggested by so imiob oi 
the Lambeth Judgment as deals with the 
North Side Rubiio,’ parts i. and ii,, 1891, 
Jl. ‘ Curiosities of Patristic and Mediieval 
Literature,’ parts i., ii., and iii., 1891, 
1892, 1896. 12. ‘The Dootrine of the 
Death of Cliriat,’ 1890; 2nd edit, 1903, 
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l.'i. ‘ DaiigoiouH JJeooit^,’ lSi>5. 14. ‘ Mih- 
saium Saoi'ificia,’ 1890. 15. ‘ Vox Liturgia) 

Aiiglicanai/ 1897. IG. ‘ Tlic Christian 
Doctrine of SaoerdotDm,’ 2 odila. 1897- 
17. ‘ Tlio Crisis in the Church ot ISnglaud,’ 
1890. 18. ‘Liglit from Histoi-y on CJirisliaii 
llitnal,’ 1900. 19. ‘ The Bom ictt Judgment 
cleared li-om [Misconception,’ 1900. 20. 

‘ The History of the Book o! Common 
Prayer in its bearing on pre.sciit Eucharistic 
Controversies.’ A ‘ Memorial Edition ’ ot 
his chief works was published in 1910-11. 

[T'he 'I’imcs, 4 Jlaieh 1909 ; Record, 5 March 
1900; Oiiardiaii, 10 M.areh 1909; English 
Cluu'climan, 11 Mnicii 1909; Oluirch EiiiniB 
Newspaper, 12 March 1909 ; t''osler’.s Alumni 
Oxouion.ses; Crockfnrd’.s Cleiieu! Directory; 
(Uouceatershire Notes and Qneric.s, v. 245; 
PhLllinU)re’.s County Pedigrec.s, NoUingham- 
sliire, i, 05-71 ; private information, .anil 
jieraoniil knowledge. | W. C. D. E. 

DIXIE, L.vdy FLORENCE CAROLINE 
(1857-1005), authoress and traveller, born 
in London on 24 May 18.57, was youngest of 
siji cliildren of Archibald William Douglas, 
aoventli marquis of Queonsberry, by fits 
wife Caroline Margii rot, daughter of UeneraJ 
8ir William Robert Clayton. Sir John 
Hholto Douglas, eighth marquis [q. v. 
Suppl. I], was her eldest brother. 8he 
was educated for tlio most part at homo, 
and showed iu youth literary talents. 
Verses from lier peu were puhiished when 
she was ten. Of imputsis'c, advenfiirons 
temper, sho hi early life developed a zeal 
for sport and (ravel. A firat-rato rider, a 
good shot and .swimmer, she became, while 
a girl, a huntress of big game; one of 
the first women to take up this form of 
sport in recent yoan-s, she visited Africa, 
Ariihia, and the Rooky MouiUains in it.s 
pursuit. 

In 1875 sho married Bir Alexander 
Beaumont Churchill Dixie, eleven tli baronet 
(6. 1851), and had two sons, George Douglas 
(£». 1870) and Albert Edward IV'oiston 
Beaumont (b. 1878), a godson of King 
Edward VII when Prince of Wales. 

Her marriage did not chock her energies 
as a traveller. Li 1878-9 she made an 
exploratory journey in Patagonia, and 
published her experiences in ‘ Across 
Patagonia ’ (1880), In 1879 she was war 
ooi’ro.spondent for (lie ‘Morning Post,’ 
during the Zulu war iu (South Africa. She 
advooated Cetewayo’s release and restora- 
tion to Zirluland (a course which was ulti- 
mately adopted) ; her vicw.s of Zulu ali'airs 
Mid her experiences she desoribed iu 
‘A Defence of Zuhdaud and its King’ 
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(1882) and 'In (ho Land of Misfortune’ 
(1882). 

iSoon afterwards homo politics altraofed 
her atteniion. While pn-ofessing advanced 
liheralisni, including homo rule all round, 
she vehemently doiiounccdin IciXer.s to news- 
papers the tyranny of the land league 
agitation in Ireland of 1880-2. On 17 March 

1883, when feniaii outrages ivoro oxciting 
Loudon, Lady Florence announced that, 
Avhile she wa.s walking by the Thames near 
IVimlsor. two men di.sguisod as women, 
whom she inferred lo be leiiian emissaries, 
vainly attempted her assassination. Her 
statement atl,raclod worldwide attention, 
but Wir William tiarcourt, the homo seore- 
(ary, dechirod in the House of Commons 
that Lady FJorciioe’.s story wa.s uncon- 
firmed, and nothing further followed. 

Her disciinsivo iniere.sLs were thencetorlh 
mainly concentrated on the advocacy ot 
oomplcte sex-equality. Her aims ranged 
fi’om the reform of female attire to that of 
tho royal suoceaision law, which, she hold, 
should pre.scrib6 (bo accession of the olde,st 
child, of 'wbichover sox, to the throne. Who 
desired the emendation of the marriage 
service and of the divorce Jaws so as to pliiao 
man and woman on the same level. l8ho 
formulated snob views in ‘ Gloriaiia, or tho 
Revolution of 1000 ’ (1890) ; her Ktorie.'i for 
cluldrcn, ‘ Tho Young Castaways, or the 
Child Hunlei's of Patagonia ’ (1890), and 
‘ Aniwee, or the Wanior Queen’ (1890), 
had a like purpose. In later life she con- 
vinced herself of Irho oruolty of sport, which 
she dononuecd in ‘ Horrors of Sport ’ (1891 ; 
new edit. 190.5) and the ‘ Mercilesstiess of 
Sport’ (19U1). Lady Dmo died at Glen 
Stuart, Amian, on 7 Nov. 1905, and was 
buried in the family grave at Kinmount, 

Besides the W'orks mendoned, she pub- 
lished ; I, ‘ Abel Avenged,’ a dramatic 
tragedy, 1877. 2. ' Waiia and Stray.?, or 
tho Pilgrimage of a Bohemian Abroad,’ 

1884. 3. ‘Ecdeemed in Blood,’ 1889. 4. 

‘ Little Ohurie, or the Trainer’s Daughtei',’ 
1991. 5. ‘ Songs of a Cliild,’ under tho 
pseudonym of ‘ Dailiiig,’ pt. i. 1902 ; 
pt. ii. 1003. 6. ‘ Ijain, or tho Evolution ol 
aMind,’ 1903. 7. ‘i.sola, or the Disinherited,’ 
a ch'ama, 1903. 8. ‘ Izra, or a Child of 

Solitude,’ published posthumously, 1000. 

A cartoon jiortrait appeared iu ‘Vauily 
Fair ’ iu 1884. 

[T'lio Time.?, 8 Nov. 1905 ; Who’s Who, 
1002.] 0. ,T. R. H. 

DODS, MARCUS (1834-1909), pro.sby- 
toriau divine and biblical scholar, born 
in Belford Vicarage, Northumberland, on 
11 April 183-J, was youngetit son of Marcus 
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])ocls [q. V.] by liia wite iS'arab Pallihcr. 
On ilie falher’H death in t838 the family 
reiiKivod to Edinburgh, where Eods fij’st 
att(md('d a i)rfcq)iu'atory Hcliool and, later, 
Edinburgh Academy (18-13-1848). After 
spending two yeara in the head olEoe of 
the National Bank in Edinburgh, he 
I'eaolved in 18 .j 0 to .study for Iho miiiistiy 
of the hroe chui'ch of ficotl.and. In 1854 
ho graduated M.A. at Edinburgh Dniver- 
hity and began his theological course 
at New Collogo, Edinburgh, idnring hi.s 
Liuiversity career he was a.ssist.ant in the 
iSignct Library. On 7 Sopt. 1858 ho was 
lioeuaod to preaoii by the presibytery of 
Edinburgh. 

Docla had a long probationers lap. Al- 
though he preached in twenty-three vacan- 
cies, he failed for six ycar.s to get a church. 
During these years of cid'orood leisure lie 
edited the coinplele workfi of Augustine 
(1871) ; translated Lange’s ‘ Life of Chri.st’ 
(Edinbiu’gh, 1804, 0 vols.); and wrote his 
‘ Prayei' that 'I’oaohea to I’ray ’ (1803 ; 
5th edit. 1885) and ‘ Epistles to the Seven 
Oluu'olica ’ (Edinburgh, 1805). 

On 4 Aug. 180-t he" was inducted ininistor 
of iicnfield Eroo ohuroh, Glasgow, and from 
its pidpit for exnotly twenty-five yeaivs he 
exeroiaed a notable iiifluonoo, oajieoiidly on 
young men of oiiltui'e, ohicli among whom 
was Henry IJruiumoiul [q. v. Suppl. I] 
(Oeoege Aiiam Smith, Life of Hewn 
Drummond, 7th edit, p, 1.33). Thcaormous 
at Renfleld formed the Kubstauoe of his 
popular volume.s, ‘ iHraol’a Iron Age, or 
iSketohoH from the Period of the .Tiulge.s ’ 
(1874; 4th edit. 1880), ‘The Parables of 
our Lord ’ (first series, Matthew, 1883 ; 
second sorios, Luke, 1885), and llicy |)ro- 
vided material for his editions of ‘ Genesis’ 
(Expositor’, s Bible, 1888); of ‘ 1 Corinthians’ 
(Expositor’s Bible, 1880) ; and of ‘ iS't. John’.s 
Gospel’ (Expositor’s Greek Test. 1897). 

’’I'lioiigh not a theologian in the technical 
spiise, Dods brought wide and exact 
seholarsliip and an expository gift to the 
poimlarising of modern oritioal views about 
tlie Bible. In 1877 Dods published a sermon 
on ‘Pevoiation and Inspiration,’ whioh ques- 
tioned verbal inapiration. The presbytery 
of Glasgow, while dooliniiig to enter on a 
prooe.sB, advised withdrawal of the sermon 
■with a view to some niodifioation. Dods 
aa.sented on conditions ; the matter was 
brought in 1878 before the general assembly, 
ivliicli declined by a majority to intorveno. 

Dod,s refused in 1869 an iimlatioii to 
become oolleaguo to Dr. Pobert Smith 
Candlish [q. v,] at St. George’s Pres chm’oh, 
Edinburgh, the most, intlueutial oongrega- 


tioii in the denomination. In 1880, uheii 
he celebrated the semi-jubilee of his ordina- 
tion, ho was appointed to the chair of New 
Toslainoiit criticism and oxogo.si.s in New 
College, Edinburgh. Tlie ai)poinlmont 
implied (liat the Eree church of Scotland 
was prepared to tolerate critical viow,s of 
the Bible for winch Roberisou Smith [q. v.j 
had bean removed from Jii.s oliair only eight 
years betore. At the genei-al assembly of 
1890 Dods was libelled, along witli Lro- 
fassor Alexander Bahimin Bruce fq. v. 
Suppl. 1 1, owing to hi,s view.s on inspira- 
tion, 'which he had discussed anew in 
a paper read before the pan-presbyterian 
council ill London. Tlio general assembly, 
alter a protracted debate, while exhorting 
Dod.s to teach the iaith hold by his 
cluirch, declined to institule a process. 
In 1891 ho received the honorary degree 
of D. D. from Edinburgh University, and 
in 1901 he declined nomination for the 
nuxlorator-sliip of the general assembly of 
tlio United Erco chiireli of Scotland 
(formed in the provioirs year by the union of 
the Eroo ,aiid United Prc.ibyterian ohiiTOhes). 
Appointed in May 1907, on tlio death of 
Dr. Robert Rainy [q. v. Suppl. II], prin- 
cipal of New College, Edinburgh, he was 
prevented by ill-hoaltli from entering on the 
duties of the office. He died at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1900, and wa,s buried in the 
Dean cemetory there. 

Ill 1871 he mari'ieil Catherine, daughler 
of James Swauston of Marshall Meadows, 
Berwickshire, by whom ho had three soils 
and one daughter. Mis eldest sou, Marcus 
Dods, M.A., is the n.uthDr of ‘ I’ororunners 
of Dante.’ 

A portrait in oils by iSir James Gutlu'ie, 
r.R.W.A., proBoiited by his friends to the 
United Free ohuroh, now hangs in the 
Rainy Hail, New College. 

Dods’ chief writings, besides those already 
mentioned and eonlribuLions to roligiou.s 
periodicals, were : 1. ‘ Mohammed, Buddha, 
and Christ ’ (four Icoturos on natural and 
revealed religion, delivered at the English 
Presbyterian College), 1 877. 2. ‘ Isaac 

Jacob, and .losoph,’ 1880. 3. ‘Erasmus 

and other essays,’ 1891 ; 2nd edit. 1892. 4. 
‘An Introduction to the New Tostauieiit’ 
(‘ Theological Educator ’ series), 1891. 5. 

‘ The Visions of a Prophet : Studies in 
.Zcohariah’ (‘Little Books on Religion’ 
Herio.s), 1895. 0. ‘ Why be a Ohristiaii ? ’ 
(the same, series), 1800, 7. ‘How to be- 
come like Christ, and other papers,’ 1897, 
8, “Tho Bible* its Nature and Origin’ 
(Brosa Leotures), 190.5, a full account of 
Ilia viovra on inspiration. Two volumes. 
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■ Footsteps in the Path ot Life’ and ‘Clu-ist 
and Man’ (sewnoiih), wore posthuiuoualy 
published in 1009, while two volumos of 
Dods’ letters tyero edited by his son in 1910 
and 1911 respootivoly. 

[Hods’ Early Letters 1910 (with memoir); 
his Laloj' Letters, Ifil 1 ; Jli'il.isli iUonthly, Marcli 
loot; British Weekly, G May 1909; Patrick 
CaLiiegio iSimpson, Life of Princixr<il Maiiiy 
(2 r’Dls.), 1009; Cteorge Adam Smith, Life nt 
Henry Hrummoud, 1808; porsoiiai knowledge. [ 

W. P. (1. 

DOLLING. ROBERT WILLIAM EAD- 
CLYPPE, ‘FATHBit Dolunu ’ (1851-1002), 
divine and social leloi'incr, bom on 10 Fob. 
1851 in tho old rectory, Maoheialin, oo. 
Down, was tho si.vth of nine childron 
and tho older .son of Robert Ilolbeacli 
Dolling, a Iruidlord in oo. Down, and at 
one time high shoriiT of Londonderry, by 
his wife Eliza, tliird daughter oi Jo.sia3 
Du Pro Aloxandor, M.P., a nephew of James 
Alewander, lirst oarl (jI Caledon. Doliing’s 
childhood was spent at Kilrea, co. Derry. 
Alter education at a private school, the 
Grange, Stevenage, Hertfordshii’o (ISOl-4), 
and at Harrow (ISOL-S), lie inaUiculatecl 
in 1868 from Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
but bad health and ophthalmia corapello.d 
Ids withdrawal in tlie spring of 1809, and he 
spient tho next twelve months in foreign 
travel, mostly in Italy and Florence. His 
mother’s death in 1870 recalled him to 
Iraland, where he assisted hi.s father m 
land agency work. His si)aro timo in 
Kihea was devoted to Biblc-classes and 
night schools for young men and olnb.s for 
worldng men, and he similarly occupied 
himself in Dublin, whither his family soon 
removed. On Ids tatlior’s death on 28 Kept. 
1878, he made London his jicrnianont homo ; 
there he became intiinato with ‘ Pather ’ 
SJtanlon and Alexander Heiiot Ilaokonoohie 
[q. V.], whom ho had met at Cambridge. 
The two men wore then engaged in stub- 
bornly defending the ritualistic services 
which they were conducting at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn. Through theii: inlltience he became 
in 1879 warden of the south London branch 
of the St. Martin’s Postman’.s League, 
and in that capacity did much social 
and religious ivork. But ‘ Brother Bob.’ 
a.s he ^vas called by tiie postmen, found 
more congenial work among tho poorest 
classes in Southwark, and exerted a 
magnetic mfluonce over not only tho 
respectable but also the disreputable 
poor. Early in 1882 he entered 
vSalisbury theological college, where his 
Bohemian temperament revolted against 
both social and theological convention. 
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Ordained on 23 May 1883, Dolling became 
curate of Corscombe, Dor.ict, and tlioii 
missionary deacon ol St. Mailin’s Mi.ssion 
at Holy Trinity, Stepney. Failing heallli 
and diificuUiea on quc.riiona ol ritual witli 
Fi-ederiok Temple, bishop of London 
[q. v. Suppl. II], led to l)olling’.s rotire- 
mont from Stepney (I- July 1885). After 
a short stay at St. Leonnrds-on-Sea, 
Dolling became in 1885 vicar of tliu 
Winchester Gollogc Mission of St. Agatha’s, 
Laudport, whore lor ten year.s he did much 
to mitigate tho evils oi slum life, and was 
in frequent contiover.sy with iris diooe.san 
concerning ritual observances. In 1895 the 
church oi St. Agatha was I'cbnilt through 
Dolling’a ovortion.s. Fresh disagreements in 
regard to ritual with tho newly appointed 
bishop (Randall Davidson) cau.sed Dolling’s 
I'csignation of Iris living on 8 Deo. 1895. 
In Ilia onforoed leisure he wrote ‘ Ten 
Years in a Portsmouth Slum’ (1890), which 
gave a full aooomit of liis work and 
CKperiences at Land port. ■] 

During 1890-7 Dolling stayed in London 
with lii.s sister nt Earl’s Court, giving 
occasional addresses in various parts ot 
England . In May 1 897 ho wont to Jimerion, 
visiting raan3' of the cities there. At 
Cliicago in ]\riiroh 1898 he was olfered 
the deanery of tho cathedral by Bishop 
McLaren ; but meanwhile he had accepted 
tho living of St. Saviour’s, Poplar, and 
returned to England in July 1898. At 
Poplar, a.s at Laudport, ho .sought to solve 
tlie social and municipEil problem.s of 
tho district ; the Ea.sb London wafer 
famine of 1898, the evils of overcrowding, 
and tho small-pox opidomio of 1901 roused 
all his energie.s and ho lioi'cely donoimoed 
those I'esponsible for the scandals. 

In March 1001 Dolling’s hoaltli failed, 
and after vainly traveJling abroad in hope 
ot ri'Uef ho died unmarried on 15 May 1902 
at his sister’s house, South Kousiugtou ; 
he was buried at Woking cemetery. 
In Juno 1902 n goveruinont annuity was 
purchased in lii.s memory foi' his two 
sistons, Eliso and Geraldine, who iuid 
helped him in his work, and tho Dolling 
memorial homo of rest for the working 
girls of Poplar and Laudport was oponed 
at Worthing under their mauagomont in 
1903. 

Dolling’s missionary zeal ouriously blended 
ovangehoal fervour with advanced litual. 
Impiationl of occ]osia.stical authority, ho 
was an unconventional and emotional 
preacher who appealed potently to the 
vary poor. A radical in politics, ho 
strongly advocated homo rule, church 
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diso9tablisliment, and the labour movoment. 
He had a liking for the theatre, and waa 
a frequent play-goer. 

A poitiait ol Dolling, painted from a 
photograph after death, ia at the Dolling 
niomoriol home, Worthing, Susse'c. 

[The Life of h'atliei Dolling, by Ohailcs 
E. Oaboinu, 1003 ; Father Dolling, a incnloii, 
by ilo'seph Clayton, with piefaco by Canon 
iScott Holland, 1902 ; llobert Dolling, et bind 
af den Engelako Sfcatskirkea historio I Dot. 
19 Aarliundtede, byRiehnrd Tlionisen, Oopou- 
hagon, 1008 ; The Tiniei, 10. 19, 2], 22 May, 
10 Juno 1902 ; Brilibh Weekly, 22 May 1902 
(with engraving of portrait taken in America) ; 
Lord Ronald (lower. Old Diarie.a, 1902.] 

W. B. 0. 

DONKIN, BRYAN (1835-1902), civil 
engineer, born at 88 Biaekfriara Road, 
London, on 29 Aug. 1836, waa eldest son in 
a lainrly ol four sons and three daughters 
of John Donkin (1802-1854), civil engineer, 
and grarrdson of Bryan Donkin, F.B.S. 
[q, V.]. His mother was Carolino, daughter 
of Benjamin Tlawea. He was educated 
at private schools and at University 
College, Loudon, and then pursued foi;_ two 
years an eugiueoinig oouisc at the Ecolo 
oentralo dos Arts et Mdtiers in Pans. 
From 1850 to 1850 ho served throe years’ 
approntiooship in the Borinondsoy engineer- 
ing worlts ol Bryan Donkin & Company, 
wluoh his grandfather oat.abliahcd in 1803. 
lie was then engaged in St. I’etor-sburg on 
some very largo mills, wliioh lua firm were 
erecting for the Russian government for 
the production of paper for maldng bank- 
iiotea and other purposes. He retnincd 
to the Bermondsey works in 1802, and 
became a partner in 1808. The firm was 
formed into a limited liability company in 
1880 with Donkin as chairman. In 1900 
there was an amalgamation with Messrs. 
Clench & Company of Chesterfield. He 
remained chairman for a time, though ho 
ceivsed to take an aotive part in the manage- 
ment. 

Donkin devoted much time and labour to 
scientific research, and proved to bo an able, 
indefatigable, and aoourate investigator. 
His rosoarohes were especially directed to 
the design and construction of heat-engines 
and steam-boilers and to the application 
to them of scientifio tests. One of the 
flr.st to practise systematio testing of the 
eifioienoy of steam-engines, he introduced 
a method of determining stiaam-eonsump- 
tion by measuring the condensed water 
florving over a tumbling bay or weir. His 
researches into the action and behaviour 
of steam in the cylinders of atoam-enginos, 

von. nxvn. — sot. n. 


and the advantages of jacketing, formed 
the subjcci. of four papers presented to 
the Institution ol Civil Engineers {Minutes 
of PtoceediiKjs, xcviii. 250 ; 0 . 347 ; 

ovi. 264, and cxv. 203), and two to the 
Institution of Mechamoal Enginceis [Pioc. 
1893, p. 480 ; 1895, p. 90). In the coiu.so 
of these oxperimonta ho perfected lua 
‘icvealoi,’ an apparatus of glass which, 
attached to the cylinder of a stcam-eiigme, 
rendered visible the condonsaliou olleots 
tailing place within the oylindor. Moan- 
whrle, after close study of internal-com- 
bustion engines, he published ‘ A Text- 
Book on Gas, Oil and Air Engines,’ 1894 
(6th edit- 1911), and in 1894 he also 
translated Rudolf Diesel’s ‘ Theory and 
Construction ol a Rational Heat Motor.’ 

His latest inquiry was into the prac- 
ticability of working gas-engines with the 
gases produced in blast-furnaces, and a 
few weeks before Iris death he oontributed 
to the ‘ Proceedings of the bistitntion ol 
Civil Engineers ’ an important paper on 
‘ Motive Power from Blast-Fiirnaoe Gases ’ 
(oxlviii. 1). He was a member of com- 
mittees appioinlod by the Institution to 
report upon standards of thermal efticicncy 
loi’ steam-engines and on the tabulation of 
results ol steam-engine and boiler trials. 
He was also a member of research oom- 
mittoes of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers on the steam-jacket, on marine 
enghies, on gas-engines, and on steam- 
onginea. In conjunction with (Sir) Ale.v- 
andor Kemicdy he made exhaustive tests 
of different types of boilers, the results 
of which were published iu ‘ Engineering * 
from 1890 onwards, and ho waa author 
of ‘ The Heat Efficiency of Steam Boilers ’ 
(1898). Fuel calorimeters {Proo. Inst, 
Civ. Eng. cii. 292), oentrifugal fans (ibid. 
exxii. 265), the velocity of air through 
pipes (Hid. cxi. 346), the PeiTet system of 
forced draught (Proc. North of Eng. Inst. 
Min. and Mech. Eng. xlii. 32), and heat- 
transmission (Proo. Inst. Mech, Eng. 1806, 
p. 601) were among the otlior subjects of 
his investigation. 

Ho was elected a member of the Institu- 
tion ol Civil Engineers on 6 Feb. 1884, and 
received it.s Watt medal in 1894, Telford 
premiums in 1889 and 1891, and a Maiiby 
premium in 1890, in recognition of the value 
of papers contributed to the Institutioii’s 
‘ Proceedings.’ He waa also, tom 1873, a 
member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, and became a member of council 
iri 1896 and a vice-president in 1901. He 
died suddenly at the Grand Hotel, Brussels, 
on 4, March 1002, and was buried at 

ni. 
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JBroniJey, iient.’. He married twice : (1 ) in 
1809, Georgina, daughter of Frank Dillon, by 
whom be had issue one daughter and one 
Bon ; (2) Edith Mai shman Dunn (born Edith 
Mnrshman), by whom he had a daughter. 

[Minutes of Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. cl. 
428 ; Proo. Tiiat. Meoh. Eng. 1903, j). 378 ; 
Engincciiiig, Ixxiii. 320.] W. F. S. 

DONNELLY, Sm JOHN FKETCHE- 
VILLB DYKES (1834-1902), uiajor- 
goneial, royal engineeis, born in the Bay 
of Bombay on 2 July lkl4, wa.s only child 
of Lieuteuaut-oolonel Thomas Donnelly 
(1802-1881), at one time deputy adjutant- 
general ol the Bombay army, and from 
1851 stall captain and afterwards staff 
officer at the East India Company’s military 
college at Addiscombe until the closing of the 
college in 1861 (see Vibabt’s Addiscomhe, 
with portrait). His mother was Jane 
Christiana, second daughter of Joseph 
Ballantine Dykes of Dovenby Hall, Cum- 
berland. Educated at IXighgato School 
(1843-8), he entered the Hoyal Military 
Academy at Woolwich at the head of the 
list after a year’s piivate tuition in August 
1849, passed out first, and received a com- 
miasion as second-lieutenant in. the royal 
engineers on 23 June 1853, and after pro- 
fessional instruction at Chatham was 
promoted flrst-lieuteuairt on 17 February 
1854. Going out to the Crimea in June, 
Donnelly joined his corps on its march 
to Balaklava on 23 September-, and next 
month was detailed for duty with the left 
attack on Sevastopol. He was pre.sent at 
the battle of Inlcormanon 6 November, and 
subseq^uontly worked in the trenches before 
Sevastopol with an energy to wliich (Sir 
Jolm Burgoyna called Lord Eaglan’s 
attention (21 Nov.), Through the severe 
weather of the winter of 1854-5 he was 
on duty in the trenches forty-one times 
by day and forty-three times by night. 
On the day after the abortive assault on the 
Eedau (18 June), w-hon he was with tho 
second column, he by his promptitude 
and zeal obtained, a Buhstantial lodgment 
in (the Eussian rifle pits at the LUlle 
Mamelon. Donnelly was mentioned in 
Lord Eaglan’s despatches for this service. 
Soon after the fall oi Sevastopol in , September 
1866, during which ho was thrice in all 
mentioned in desiratches {London Oazttte, 
18 Dec.), he was appointed aide-de-camp 
to Colonel E. T. Lloyd on 12 Nov. 1865, the 
commanding royal engineer in the Crimea, 
and accompanied him honro in Jrme 1866. 
He leosived the Crimea medal with clasps 
for Inkerman and Sevastopol, tho Turkish 


medal, and the 6th class of the logion of 
honour. lie had boon recommended for 
llio Victoria Cross wtliout result, and 
received no promotion nor British distinc- 
tion. 

Joining the London military district in 
1856, ho was placed in command of a 
detachment of royal sappers and miner.s 
employed in preparing lor building ]iur- 
poses tho ground purchased at South 
ICensiugton out of the siu'plu.s funds of tho 
Great Exhibition of 1861. It wa.s intended 
to erect there a pei-mancnt museum and 
centre of soience and art. Sir Henry 
Cole [q. V.], tho dirootor of the scheme, 
secured Donnelly’s services on 1 April 1868 
in reorganising at South Kensington tho 
science and art department, rrhich was con- 
trolled by tho in-ivy oormoirs committee of 
education. On 1 Oct. 1859 he was ap- 
pointed inspector for science in coimection 
with the department. He had been pro- 
moted second captain on 1 April 1859, and 
was now seconded in his corps for ten years. 
But he did not return to regimental duty, 
and the rest of hia career was identified 
with South Kensington. In 1869 ho 
was allowed two and a half years’ special 
leave, and in 1872 was placed on the 
reserve list. His promotion continued, 
as he was still liable for emergency 
service, and he became licntenant-colonel 
on I Oct. 1877 and brevet-colonel on 1 Oct. 
1881, retiring with tho honorary rank of 
major-general on 31 Deo. 1887. 

The snooobs of the scheme for national 
instruction in science and art was largely 
due to Donnelly, although some of his 
methods came to be reckoned reactionary. 
In agreement with a much controverted 
principle he arranged (by minute of 
1859) that grants should be made to 
certificated teachers on the re.sulta of the 
examinations of their pujiila. Prizes were 
at tho same time to bo awarded to successful 
students, whether trained in recognised 
schools or otherwise. He obtained due 
recognition for drawing and manual 
tx-aining as class subjects, and having 
induced the Society of Arts, xvhioh he 
joined in 1860, to form a class in wood- 
carving, lie 2 n’ 0 oured from City companies 
and other sources funds to carry it on as 
the School of Art Wood-carving, which 
is now located in Thurloe Place, South 
Kensington. 

Li 1874 Ills title at South Kensington 
became ' Director of Science,’ and liis 
duties included the super vision not only 
of the acicnee schools and clasae,9 through- 
out the country but of other important 
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soientifio institutions like the Government ' 
School of Mines, the Museum of Practical 
Gooloffy, the Royal College of Chemistry, 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and. 
Art, and the Museum of Irish Industry, 
\yhicli developed into the Royal College 
of Science for Ireland. In 1868, as a 
member of a commission appointed to 
consider tlie question, ho had drafted a 
report advmse to the c.stablishnient of a 
separate department ol science and art for 
Ireland, in 1881 he was appointed in 
addition assistant seoretary of the science 
and art department, and in 1884 secretary 
and permanent head of the department. 

Joining the council of the Society of Arts 
in 1870, he rvas mainly responsible in 1871 
for the society’s scheme of technological 
examinations, out oi which by his advice 
the City Guilds Institute for technical 
education was developed. As chairman of 
the council of the Society of Arts in 1804 
and 1806, ho led the society to organise 
the International Congress on Technical 
Education in 1897. 

For many years the museums of science 
and art at Kensington had been housed 
in temporary and straggling make- 
shift galleries and sheds, and Donnelly 
was uiituing in Iris efl'orta to socuro parlia- 
mentary grants for tho erection of per- 
manent buildings. In 180G tiro Horiso of 
Commons appointed a select committee on 
whose report in 1800 a sum of 800,000?. 
was voted to complete tho museums. In 
tho course of the inquiry Doimclly’s 
adndnistration was called in question 
(see Mepoi't and Evidence of OommiUee of 
Mouae of Commona on the Museums of 
ihe So-ience and Art Department, 1899). 
Wliatevor tho defects of tho edrrcational 
policy pursued, the study of science grow 
immensely under Domiolly’s direction. 
In 1809 the total number of science 
students was under 400 ; ten years 
later there wore over 1400 classes com- 
prising 25,000 sludenfs, while at tho time 
of Donnelly’s death these numbers wero 
increased eight- fold. In accordance with 
tho civil service rule he retired on 2 July 
1890 on attaining the age of sixty-five. A 
minrrte of the privy council dated the 
following day animadverted on tho 
committee’s Report, stating that the solo 
responsibility lay on thoir lordsliips for 
the administration of the Soience and 
Alt Dopaitment, which had hoeii loyally 
carried out by Colonel Donnelly and Ms 
staff, in whom they retained the fullest 
oonlidenco. Sir John Gorst, vice-president 
of tho committee of council on education, 


when presenting Donnelly with a testi- 
monial from 500 oi the South Kensington 
staff (29 November), warmly defended 
him from adverse criticism, and Sir' John 
presided at a complimcntaiy dinner given 
by Ilia old colleagues (12 December). 

Donnelly was made O.E. in 1886 and 
K.O.B. (civil) in 1893. In 1888 ho was eleoted 
a member of the Athenoeum under Rule II. 
He was no mean artist, and from 1888 to 
1901 he exhibitad water-colour paintiuga 
and etchings at tho Royal Academy or the 
New Gallery. In 1888 ho took part in tho 
formation of the oomniitlec for the pre- 
servation of tho monuments of ancient 
Egypt. He wrote two pamphlets, on ‘ The 
Employment of Iron ShiGld.s in Siege 
Operations ’ (1868), and on ‘ Army Organisa- 
tion ’ (1869) in which he advocated per- 
sonal service. 

He died on 5 April 1902 at his residence, 
59 Onslow Gardens, London, and was 
buried at Brompton cemetery. 

A portrait in oils by H. T. Wells, R.A. 
(exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1901), 
and a charcoal head by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
R.B.A., aro in Lady Donnelly’s possession. 

Doimclly was twice mnrriecl : (1) at 

Bridekirk, Cumbprland, on 6 Jan. 1871, to 
Ms first cousin Adoliza (d. 1873), second 
daughter of Frotchevillo Lawson Ballantiuo 
Dykes of Dovonby Hall, Cumberland ; by 
her he had two daughters ; (2) at Neu- 
chatol, Switzerland, on 17 Dee. 1881, to 
Ms first wife’s elder sister, Mary Frances 
Dykes, who survives him ; by her he had 
two sons, Thomas and Gordon Harvey, 
both lieutenants in the royal garrison 
artillery, and a daughter. 

[Nature, 10 April 1902 ; Journ. of the iiioo. 
of Arks, 11 April 1902 ; The Manual Training 
Toaohor, April 1902 ; The Times, 7 April 1902 ; 
Standard, 12 Aprd 1902 ; DaOy Chronicle, 
8 April 1902 ; Royal Engineers Records ; 
Connolly’s History of tho Royal Sappers and 
Miners, 1856 ; Porter’s History of the Corps 
of Royal EnginucrH, 1889 ; Russell’s Letters 
from tho Orimon ; Report and Evidence of tho 
Select Committoe on tho Museums of the 
Scionco and Art Doparlmetil, 1899 ; Minute 
of 3 July 1899, of the Lords of the Committee 
of tho Privy Council on Education.] R. H. V. 

DONNET, Sm JAMES JOHN LOUIS 
(1810-1906), inspector-general of hospitals 
and fleets, born at Gibraltar in 1816, 
waa son of Henry Donnet, surgeon, 
R.N. After studying at the University 
of Paris, whore he graduated B, 6s L., 
and Anderson College, Glasgow, he be- 
came L.S.A. of London in 1838, U.R.C.S. 
of Edinburgh in 1840, and M.D. at Bt. 

uu2 
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Andrews in 1857. He entered the navy as 
assistant-surgeon in 1840. He was at once 
appointed to the Vesuviu.s and sent out to 
the Mediterranean, where, on the coast of 
Syria, he had his first experience of the 
realities ol war, and w'here, after tho 
capture of Acre, ho was placed in charge of 
the wounded in a tomporar 3 ' hospital estab- 
lished on shore. Four years later he was 
niedical officer and socrelary of an embassy 
to the emperor of Morocco under (Sir) John 
Hay Drummond-Hay [q. v. Suppl. I], api- 
pointed in 1 815 consul-general. Uonnet was 
promoted to be sui'geon, and in 1849 was 
in the Calypso in tho West Indies during a 
violent outbreak of yellow fever. In 1850-1 
he was surgeon of the As.sistance in the Arctio 
with Captain (Sir) Erasmus Ommanney [q.v. 
Suppl. II], and helped to break the tedium 
of the long winter by erbting ‘ an excellent 
periodical, entitled the ‘‘ Aurora Borealis,” 
to which the men as weU as the officers 
contributed’ (Mabkhah, 113). In 1854 he 
was surgeon of the President, flag-ship in 
the Faoilio, and in her ivas present at the 
disastrous attacks on Petropaulowski, on 
29 Aug, and 7 Sept. (Clowes, vi. 429-32). 
In May 1867 he was promoted deputy 
inspeotor- general, and for the next two 
years was in medical charge of the hospital 
at Jamaica, years marked by an epidemic 
of yellow fewer. In 1870 he was aj)pomted 
honorary surgeon to the queen, and in 
1873-4 was placed in charge of the medical 
wards of Haslar, crowded mth cases of 
smallpox, enteric fever, and dysentery 
after the Ashanti war. On 14 April 1875 
he was promoted inspector-general. He 
was after this employed on various com- 
mittees and commissions, including one in 
1876 to select a site for a college for naval 
cadet,? and one in 1877 to inquire into the 
causes of the outbreak of scurvy in Sir 
George Nares’ Arctic expedition (1S75-6). 
He was awarded a good-servioo pension 
in 1878, and was nominated K.O.B. at 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. During Ids 
last years he resided at Bognor, whore he 
died on 11 Jan. 1906. He married in 1862 
Ehsa, daughter of James Meyer, who 
died in 1903 without' issue. He pubhehed 
‘ Notes on Yellow Never. ’ 

(Eoyal Navy Lists ; Who’s Who ; The Times, 
12 Jan. 1906 j Markham, Life of Sir Leopold 
MoCIintock, 1909 ; Clowes, Royal Navy, 
vol. vi. 1001.] J. K. L. 

DOHGLAB, Sm ADYE (1816-1906), 
premier of Tasmama, son of an officer in 
the army, was bom at Thorpe near Norwich 
oa 30 May 1816, and was intended for the 
navy. He was sent to school in Hampshire, 


and then to Caen, Normandy, for two years. 
Returiimg to England, he was articled to 
a linn of solicitors in Southampton, ami 
in 1838 was admitted to practice. He emi- 
grated to Tasmania in 1839, and in the same 
year was admitted to the bar at Hobart. 
Ho was, hovs'over, soon (1840) tempted to 
try a squatter’s life in Victoria, and there 
spent two years. Betuwiing to Tasmania 
in 1842, he founded tho legal firm of Douglas 
& Coffins at Launceston, and became one 
ot tbe leading lawyers in the colony. 

In 1863, on the mtrodiiotion of a regular 
municipal administration for Launceston, 
Douglas became nn alderman of the town, 
of which he was subsequently five times 
mayor. It was about this time he made 
a name by his vigorous opposition to the 
system of transportation. He was defeated 
at his first attempt to enter the council, 
but in July 1856 he took his seat in the 
old legislative council as member for 
Launceston. He was from the first for- 
ward in urging tlie claims of Tasmania to 
a oonetitution of greater responsibility. In 
1867 he revisited England for a time, and 
came back to Tasmania full of projects for 
introducing railways into the colony. In 
1862, under the now constitution, he repre- 
seated Westbury in tho assembly. In 1863 
he was delegate for Tasmania to the 0011 - 
forence on intercolonial tariffs. In 3871 
he was elected member for Norfolk plains 
and in 1872 for Eingal. 

On 16 Aug. 1884, Douglas became 
premier and chief secretary of Tasmania, 
and after a somewhat uneventful period 
of office resigned on 8 March 1880 to go to 
England as first agent-general for tlic 
colony. He represented 'Tasmania at tho 
Colonial Conference of 1887, but in October 
1887 resigned his agency and returned to 
Tasmania. 

In 1890 Douglas re-entered the political 
life of the colony as member for Lamreeston 
in the legislative council, and reiJresented 
Tasmama at the Federal Convention at 
Sydney in 1891. He .served in the Dobson 
ministry as chief secretary from 17 Aug. 
1892 to 14 April 1894, when he became 
president of the legislative council ; this 
position he held for ten years, being kniglited 
at the coronation of Edward VII in 1902. 
In May 1904 ho was defeated at the elections 
for Launceston, and retired from publio life. 
He died on 10 AprO 1906 at Hobart, where 
he had come to reside ten years before ; ho 
was buried at the ComeKan Bay oeinetory. 

Of striking personality, he gave the im- 
pression of being bmsque and misympa- 
tlietio, until he was more intinfaijely known. 
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He was a good lighting loader, acute and 
lonacious in debate. He was married three 
times and loft issue. 

I Tasmanian Mercury and Examiner, 
it Apnl 190G ; John’s Notable Austiahans; 
information chookod by the agont-geuoral for 
Tasmania. 1 C. A. JI. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE (1869-1902), 
novelist. [See Bbowk, Gboboe Dotoias.] 

DOUGLA S, GEORGE OUNNINGHAME 
MONTEATH (1828-1901), Hebraiat, bom 
on 2 Mni'cli 1826, in tho manse of Kilbarchan, 
West Ronfrowslure, was fourth son in the 
family of five sons and one daughter of 
Robert Douglas, minister of tho parish, 
by ins wife Janet, daughter of John Mon- 
teath, minister of Houston. The fifth son, 
Caratnirs Douglas (1830-1877), became a 
miaaionary, and wa.s a Chinese scholar of 
repute. George was educated at home by 
bis father with such success that he entered 
tho University of Gla.sgow in 1837 at tho 
early age of eleven, and took a distinguiahed 
place in tire classes of languages and 
philosophy. Ho graduated JB.A. in 1843, 
the year of the disruption. Throwing 
in his lot with tho Proo church, ho 
took the prescribed four years’ training 
in theology at the theological college in 
Edinburgh, whioh the Erco church had 
erected with Dr. 'i’homas Cludmons [ q. v.] at 
its head, lie was duly ‘ lioonsod to preach ’ 
by bis presbytery, and, after some years 
.spent in ‘ a.ssistanlships,’ was ordained in 
1852 minister of .Briclgo-of-Weii' in Renfrew- 
shire. In 1868 the IL'ce ohuroh erected a 
third theological college, at Glasgow, and 
Douglas was appointed tutor of the Hebrew 
classes. The year after (26 May 1867) ho 
became professor, and hold this position 
until Ids retiromont on 23 May 1892. On 
tho death of Dr. Patrick Eairbairn, Douglas 
Buooeeded hiiu as principal (22 May 1875), 
and held office till 26 May 1902. His 
whole public life was spent in Glasgow in 
close connection with its university and 
with its oduoational and socied activities. 
He took a keen interest in the establishment 
of tho system of national education, which 
now exists in Scotland, was chairman of 
the Free church committee on tho matter, 
and was sent to London in 1869 to watoh 
the progress of the education bill through 
parliament. He was rnemher of the first 
two Glasgow school boards, and for several 
years an active member of Hutcheson’s 
cduoational trust. He was also chairman 
of the university oounoil’s committee on 
miiversity reform. He received tho degree 
of D.D. in 1867. Douglas was an early 
momhor of the Old Testament company for 


Douglas-Pennant 

the revision of tho authorised version, and 
served till the completion of the work in 
1884 j his accurate acquaintance with the 
Hebrew text rendered him a valuable 
coadjutor. Ho died at Woodoliffo, Bridge- 
of- Allan, on 24 May 1004, and is biu'ied in 
the Necropolis, Gla.sgow. A full-length por- 
trait by G. Sherwood Calvert hangs on the 
walls of the Free Ghmoli College at Glasgow. 

As a Hebraist Dr. Douglas holoiigcd 
to the older school of scholars. Ho had an 
exact and minute aoquaintanoo with the 
Massoretio text of the Old Testament .and 
with extra-canonio Hebrew literature. Ho 
read widely and had at his command the 
results of Hebrew' soholarafaip, German, 
French, and English. But he had a pro- 
found distrust of what he called ‘ the hasty 
generalisations’ of tho liighor oritioLsm, 
and was always ready to defend his con- 
servative position. His wiitings fail to do 
justice to his genuine and oxtenaive Boholar- 
ship. He published : ‘ Why f still boliove 
that Moses wrote Deuteronomy ’ (1878) ; 
‘Handbooks on Judges’ (1881), and on 
‘ Joshua ’ (1882) ; ‘ A Short Analysis of the 
Old Testament’ (1889); ‘ The Six Inter- 
mediate Minor Prophets’ (1889) ; ‘Isaiah 
one and his Book ono ’ (1895) ; ‘ Samuel 
and his Ago ’ (1901) ; ‘ The Old Testament 
and its Cjitios ’ (1902) ; ‘ The Story of 
Job ’ (1005). 

(Private niformation.] T. M. L. 

DOUGLAS - PENNANT, GEORGE 
SHOL'TO GORDON, second Babon Pen- 
EKYir (1836-1907), born at Linton Springs, 
Yorkshire, oti 30 Sept. 1836, was elder son 
of Edward Gordon Douglas (1800-1886), 
third son of John Douglas, second son of 
James Douglas, sixtoeuth oarl of Morton. 
His mother, his father’s first wife, was 
Juliana Isabella Mary (cf. 1842), eldest 
daughter and co-hetress of George Hay 
Dawkins-Pennant of Ponrhyn Castle. In 
1841 the father, whoso wife inherited vast 
property in North Wales, assumed the 
additional surname of Penn.int by royal 
liconeo, and was raised to tho peerage as 
Baron Ponrhyn on 3 Aug, 1866. George 
was oduoated at Eton and Christ Ohuroh, 
Oxford. A project of entering the army 
w'as abandoned iu dolorouco to iris father’s 
wishes, but ho always interested himself 
in military affairs. He was major of tho 
Camarvonslure rifles and lionoraiy colonel 
of the 4th battalion of royal Welsh fusiliers. 
In 1866 ■ he was elected conservative 
M.P. Cor Carnarvonshire, and held the 
seat until 1868. He was again elected in 
1874, but was defeated in 1880 by Watkin 
Williams, Q.O. He succeeded to the poorage 
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on his father’s death in 1886. Thenceforth 
Ixo devoted the gx-ealer part of his time 
and energies to the management of the 
large property which came to the family 
through his mother. The Penrhyn estate 
contained no less than 26,278 acres, with a 
rent-roll of 67,000f., and the family ovmed 
the Bcthescla slate q^uarries wliich, when 
full}' employed and in former times of good 
trade, wore estimated to produce 150,000/. 
a year. 

In his later years lii.s father had idlnwed 
much of the management of tho Bethesda 
slate qnarrie.s to pass iulo tho hands of an 
elective committee of tlio men, with the 
re.sult that they were in 1885 on the verge of 
banlrniptcy. In tliat year the son George 
had been entrusted with full powers to 
reform their administration. One of his 
first actions was to repudiate the authority 
of the workiiien’.s committee. Under fresh 
and strenuous management tho quarries 
once again became busy and prosperous. 
But a section of the quarrymon, incited by 
outside interference and agitation, cherished 
deep re.sontment at their exclusion from 
control, and a great strike began in 1897. 
Lord Penrhyn replied by closing the 
quarries, and an angry debate took place 
in. tho House of Commons. But Lord 
Penrhyn would abate none of his conditions, 
and the men capitulated. Lord Penrhyn 
as a champion of tree labour refused to 
allow tho intervention of outsiders in 
dealings with his incm, and lato in 1900 
a second strike of great extent broke out. 
The quarries were again closed, but were ro- 
opened after a prolonged stoppage with 600 
of the former non-union workmen. Pen- 
rhyn refused to ro-ongago the ringleaders of 
the agitation or to recognise any trades 
union officials. On 0 Aug. 1901 William 
Jones, M.P. for Carnarvonshire, raised a 
discussion as a matter of urgent public 
importance on t.he conduct of the local 
magistrates in i'equi.sitiomng cavalry for 
maintaining peace in tho district, but 
Pcnrhyii’s position was unaffected. On 
13 March 1903 he brought an action for 
libel against W. J. Parry, in respect of an 
artiolo in the ‘ Clarion,’ accusing him 
of oruelty to his workmen ; he received 
500/. damages and costs. Penrhyn acted 
throughout in aocordanoo with what 
he believed to be stern equity and from 
a wish to obtain justice for non-union 
men. In 1907 ho generously accorded the 
workmen a bonus of 10 per cent, on them 
wages, owing to a spell of bad weather 
widoh had intermpted work at the quarries. 

Fond of horse-racing and breeding, he 


was elected to the Jockey Club in 1887, but 
was not very fortunate on the turf. In 
1898, however, ho won the Goodwood Cup 
with King’s Messenger, wliich both in 
1809 and 1900 carried liia raasler’s colours 
to tho post for the Groat Metropolitan 
Slakes at Epsom. With another horse, 
Quaesitum, in 1804 he won both the Che.stcr 
cup and the Ascot gold vase. Ho was an 
e.xcellcnt shot, but derived bis chief enjoy- 
ment from fishing, in which he was oxcep- 
lioually sidlled. lie was master of the 
Grafton honnd.s from 1882 to 1891. 

Lord Ponrliyn, who was a dcpiity- 
licntouant for Carnarvoiisliire and was a 
county councillor for tho Llandegai division 
of the county, ivas a man of .strong and 
original character. A tory of the old 
school, he managed bis estates in the 
feudal spirit, and with imx-ilicit justice and 
generosity. Though a thorough churchman 
he always insisted on equality of treatment 
for nonconformists both ns tenants and 
quarrymen. 

He scorned popularity, and played a 
delached part in public afi’airs. He was 
a founder of the North Wale,s Property 
Defence Association, of which ho was 
chairman ; in the course of his compre- 
hensive evidence before the Welsh land 
commissioners in 1893, he slated that for 
many years he received from his land no 
income in oxces.s of his expenditure upon it. 

Ho died on 10 March 1907 at his 
town residence, Mortimer House, Halkin 
.Street, S.W., and was buried near one of 
his country residences, Wioken, Stony 
Stratford. A poitrnit in oils, painted in 
1907, after his death, by Mias Barbara 
Leighton, is at 37 Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

He married twice : (1) in 1860 Blanche 
(d. 1869), daughter of Sir Charles Ru&hout 
Bushout ; and (2) in 1875 Gertrude Jessy, 
daughter of Henry Olynne, rector of 
Hawardeu. By his first wife ho had a sou, 
Edward Sholto, who suooeeded as third 
Baron Penrhyn, and ,si.\' daughters, and by 
Iris second wife two sons and six daughters. 

[Tho Times, 12 March 1907 ; llurko’s 
Peerage ; Lucy’s Baltoiu-iwi Parliament, 1900, 
pp. 108 seq . ; private information.] 1,. P. S. 

DOWDEN, JOHN (1840-1910), bishop 
of Edinburgh, born in Cork on 29 June 1840, 
was second son of John Wheeler Dowden, 
* a staunch presbyterian,’ and Ills wife 
Alicia Bennett, ‘ a devout ohurohwoman.’ 
Hia elder brother is Edward Dowden, pro- 
fessor of English literature in Dublin Uni- 
versity. The family came from tho south 
of England in the seventeenth century. 
John was educated at Cork, and at the age 
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of sixteen gained a classical scholarship at 
Queen’s College in that town, -whence he 
proceeded in 1858 to Trinity College, Dublin. 
Ilis tutor was his cousin, George Salmon 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Hi.g college career was 
distinguished ; ho graduated B.A. in 1801, 
being aonior moderator in ethics and logic, 
and in 1861 he passed through the dirdnity 
school ivith first classes in all the examin- 
ations. He wa.s ordained deacon in ‘1864 
hy Dr. Verschoylo, bishoii of KUmore, 
and priest next year. Ho married and for 
three years he iva-s curate of St. John’s, 
Sligo, until in 1867 ho was appointed per- 
petual curate of dairy church, near SUgo. 
u'here he remained for eight years through 
the period of the disestablishment of the 
Irish church. From 1870 ho also acted 
as chaplain to Earl Spencer, tho lord- 
lieu tenant of Ireland, and from 1872 was 
assistant minister of St. Stephen’s church, 
Dublin. 

A friend, the Rev. Percy Robinson, then 
headmaster of the hoys’ school at Glon- 
almond, to which wa.s attached the theo- 
logical oollego of tho episcopal oluu’ch of 
Scotland, was re.sponsibl 0 for Dowdon’s 
association with tho Scottish episcopal 
ohuroh. In 1874 ho accepted tho post of 
Pantonian professor of theology at Glenal- 
moud. At the outset there was only one 
studoiil, and the comparative leisure enabled 
Dowdoii to apply himself especially to 
ecolosiastioal history and lilurgiology. A 
fire ill 1875 led to tho removal of the low 
students to room,s in Edinburgh, until in 
1 880 the theological -hall of the Scottish 
episcopal ohuroh was established, and 
Dowden became principal. At the same 
time he was made a canon of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh ; in 1876 Dublin 
University had conferred upon him tho 
degree of D.D. The success of tho haU 
was largely duo to Dowden, whose attractive 
personality and erudition won the loyal 
admiration of his students. The sub- 
sequent expansion and growth of tho 
episcopal church owed much to the hall’s 
prosperity under Dowden’s guidance. On 
tho death of Henry Ootterfll, bishop of Edin- 
bm’gh, in 1886 Dowden was as a con- 
sequence chosen to he his suocessor, after 
Canon Liddon’s refusal. Dowden was con- 
secrated on 21 Sept,, when Dr. Salmon 
in a remarkable sermon on episcopacy in 
relation to unity defined generally the ne-w 
bishop’s theological position. The respecl 
and afleotioii in which the bishop was hold 
by all sections of Edinburgh society was 
strikingly shown in 1904, when tho degree of 
LL.D, was conferred upon him by Edinbiu'gh 


University, and his portrait by Mi'. Jolm 
Bowio, A.R.iS.A., pje.sentedto him by alarge 
oommitl ee of his laymen. Under Dowden’s 
leadership his church and diocoae prospered. 
Declining to tegaid the Scottish epi.s'oopal 
church as a more appendage of tho Church 
of England, ho was a keen promoter of 
tho movement which in 1004 established 
the consultative council on church legisla- 
tion. In 1906 tho council undertook the 
revision of the canons, and on an appendix 
to tho new code of proposals for revision 
of the services Dowden irorked till death. 

While he was bishop Dowden continued 
his liturgical and historical studies and re- 
tained the post of Bell lecturer' at the theo- 
logical hall, Icotiu'ing there once a week to 
keep hunself in touch with the students. In 
the annotated Scottish communion office 
Avhioh appeared in 1884 he illustrated his 
happy faorrity of combining exact scholar- 
ship with literary style. It was tho pre- 
cursor of ‘ The Worlmranship of tho Prayer 
Book’ (1899; 2nd enlarged edit. 1002), 
which quickly became a olassio of liturgi- 
cal criticism. A supplementary volume, 

‘ Further Studios in the Prayer Book,’ 
appearofi in 1908 and ‘ The Church Year and 
Calendar ’ for tho ‘ Cambridge Handbooks of 
Liturgical Study ’ in 1910. In 188.5-0 the 
bishop delivered the Donnollau lectures in 
the University of Dublin. He ■was select 
preacher at Dublin in J88S-7 and at Cam- 
bridge in 1888, In 1880 a oonimLttea 
under Dowden’s oonvonerahip founded tho 
iScottish History Society, and for the society 
Dowden edited in 1893 ‘ The Correspondence 
of the Lauderdale Family with Archbishop 
Sharp,’ ■■ The Ohartulary of tho Abbey of 
Lindores ’ in 1903, and in 1908, aasistsd by 
W. A. Lindsay, K.O., and Dr. J. Maitland 
Thomson, ‘ Charters, Bulls, and other 
Documents relating to the Abbey of Inch- 
affray.’ A more popular result of his 
historical inquiries was ‘ The Celtic Ch-ui'oh 
in Scotland,’ published in 1804. In 1896 
ho wont to America to lecture before the 
General Theological Seminary in New York, 
The leotm’es wore publisliod in 1897 as ‘ Out- 
lines of the History of th e Theological Litera- 
ture of the Church of England, from the 
Reformation to the close of the iSighteenth 
Century In ‘ 1901 ho | delivered the six 
Rhind lectures before tho Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, -which with re-vision and 
additions were published after the author’s 
death in 1910 as ‘The Mediseval Church 
in Scotland ; its Constitution, Organisation, 
and La-w.’ 

In 1890 Dowden’s health failed, h-ut 
a complete recovery followed. He died 
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suddonljf on 30 Jan, 1910, and is buried in 
the Dean cornotery, Edinburgh. A memo- 
lial tablet in bronze, giving a full ligure 
of Dowden in episcopal robes, designed by 
iSir Roberf Lorimor, and modelled by Mi'. 
Deuchais, iritli a Latin in.scrijition, 'vvas 
placed in the floor of the north side of the 
choir in Edinburgh Cathedral on 27 Ool. 
1911. ITis library was bought by public 
subsoiiption after his death and placed in 
the chapter house of the cathedral {ScotlisJi 
Chronicle, 3 Nov. 1911 ). 

Dowden married in 1864 Louisa, only 
daughter of Fuincia Jones, cirdl engineer. 
His widow, two sons, and four daughters 
sui-vive him. 

In addition to the worlcs mentioned, 
Dow'den printed various charges, sermons, 
and pamphlet.s, and at his cloath was 
engaged in rewriting ‘ Keith’s Catalogue 
of Scottish Bisliops,’ of which portions ap- 
peared Jn the ‘ Scottish Historical Eeview ’ ; 
this was completed by Dr. J. Maitland 
Thomson and piuhliahed in 1912. 

[A biographical sketch of Bishnp Dowdon 
by hifl daughter, Alice Dowdon, is prefixed to 
The Medicoval Church in Scotland, 1910 ; 
The Times, 1 Feb. 1910 ; Ouardian, 14 Jan. 
and 4 Fob. 1910 ; Men and Women of the 
Time, 1809 j a life by Antony Mitchell, bishop 
of Aberdeen, is in preparation (1912).] 

R. B. 

DOWIE, JOHN ALEXANDER (1847- 
1907), religious fanatic, was born in Leith 
Street Terrace, Edinburgli, on 2S May 1847. 
Af. a school ill Arthur Street he gained a 
silver modal at the age of fourteen (1861). 
His parents emigrated to Adelaide, Soulh 
Australia, in 1860 ; ho followed them, but in 
1 868 returned to Scotland, and with a view 
to the congregational ministry attended 
the Edinburgh Umvor.sity for two soasions, 
1869-71. His first place of ministry wa.s 
the congregational church at Alma, near 
Adelaide, whence ho soon moved to tho 
charge of Manly church, Sydney, Now 
South lVale.s, and later to a church at 
Newdon, a suburb of Sydney. At this 
period he was prominent as a social re- 
former, a temperance advocate, and a 
pleader for free, compulsory, and unde- 
nominational education. It is stated that 
.Sir Henry Parkes [q. v. Suppl. I] offered 
him a seat in his cabinet. In 1878 he de- 
clared himself against a paid ministry. Two 
lectures, which he delivered in the Victoria 
TIreatrs, Sydney, in 1879, on ‘ The Drama, 
the Dress, and tlio Pulpit,’ attracted atten- 
tion and were pubbshed. In 1882 he built 
a tabernacle at Melbomne, Victoria, in 
connection with an aBSoeialion for ‘ divine 


healing.’ Healing was to be in answer to 
prayer. Dr. Dowie, as he was now styled, 
claimed that in ten years ho laid hands on 
eighteen thousand sick persons, and healed 
most of them. He mado expeditions to 
New Zealand, San Eraiioisoo (1888), 
Nebraska (1890), and in July 1890 mado 
Cliicago his headquarters, though extend- 
ing liis travels to Canada. In May 1893 
ho opened Zion’s taberiinolo, at Chicago, as 
a contro for tho ‘ Divine Healing Aa.sooia- 
tion.’ A move for the inflopondont organi- 
sation of a new religious coimnunity in 
November 1895 led to trouble in the 
law com Is. However, on 22 Jan. 1896 
ho succeeded in organ!, sing the ‘ Christian 
CathoUc Church in Zion,’ rvith a liiorarohy 
of oveiseois, evangelists, deacons, and 
dcacone,sses. On 22 Fob. Dowie was mado 
general overseer ; his wife, Jane Dowie, was 
the only woman overseer ; the wives of 
overseens were usually made elde,rs ; no 
unmarried man could be more than deacon. 
Zion City, on Lake Michigan, forty-two 
miles north of Cliicago, was projected on 
22 Feb. 1899 ; on 1 Jan. 1990, 6600 acres 
of land were secured, tho title-deeds being 
held by Dowie as ‘ proprietor ’ and ‘ general 
overseer.’ If Dowie is to he believed, his 
following had by 29 April 1900 increased 
from 600 to 60,000 ; lu.s critics say that 
he never had more than halt that number. 
Tho site of Zion temple was consecrated 
on 14 July 1000. Dowie now aimonuoed 
himself as ‘ Elijah the restorer,’ other- 
wise ‘ tho prophet Elijah,’ and ‘ tho third 
Elijah.’ ’flio galea of Zion City were 
opened on 16 July 1001 ; by 2 Aug, the 
first residence u'as ready. The religious 
organisation of tlie community, com- 
pleted on 7 April 1902, was supplemented 
on 21 Sopt. by the formation of a body of 
picked men, kno>vn as ‘ Zion restoration 
host.’ Tho city was plaimed vith great 
ostentation, and included both winter and 
summer residences for its inhabitants. 
Dowie distinguished liimself by a showy 
co.stumo of orionlal appearance. On 
18 Sept. 1904 he consocraled liimself 
' fir's! apostle,’ with authority to elect eleven 
others j the title of tho body was now 
enlarged to ' Chi'istian, Catholic, Ajjostolio 
Church in Zion,’ and its purpose, frankly 
avowed by Dowie, was ‘ to smash every 
other church in oxistonco.’ Its members 
were bound to minute particulars of 
personal and coromoiilal obsorvanoo, alcohol 
and tobacco being prohibited. The loading 
motive was evidently tho establishment of 
a sheer autocracy, wielded by Dowie, Tho 
publications of this body, including their 
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organ, ‘ Leaves of Healing,’ were translated 
into Gorman and B’ronoli, eomo of them into 
Danish, Norwegian, and DuLch, and some 
even into Cliineae and Japanese. Dowie 
twice visited England, whore a congregation 
of disciples had lieen forarod iir London ; 
in 1903 he was not well received in Lon- 
don and Manchester ; in 1904 some flis- 
resiiectful allusions to IChig Edward, Uttered 
in Australia, caused an uproar nt tho 
Zioni.st tabernacle in Eiwlon road, London. 
Li April 190G, while Dowie wa.? in Mexico 
for liis health, came a revolt in Zion against 
his sway. He was charged with having 
advocated irolygamy in private, and was 
deposed by the officers of liis olmrch, who, 
with tho oonourrenee of his wife and son, 
put Deacon Granger in posses.sion, not 
only of the ohuroh property, but even of 
Dowie’s ])rivate belongings. Dondo insti- 
tuted a suit in the United Slates District 
Goiu't for roinstatomout, estimating tho 
pro])erty at two miUious atorliug. Tho court 
decided that, as the property had been 
made by contributions to Dowie in his 
representative capacity, it passed to his 
Einooossor in the office of general overseer. 
In tho course of the suit it was stated that 
Dowic’s aooount in Zion City hank was 
overdrawn more tlian 480,000 dollars, that 
ho had boon drawing for liis personal use 
at tho rate of 84,000 dollars a year, and had 
lost 1,200,000 dollars in Wall Street in tho 
1903-4 ‘ slump.’ Dowie was now a broken 
man. .Ho was afflicted with partial para- 
lysis, and with strange iUusions ns to the 
importance of his inteiwcntion in inlor- 
naiional politics. Ho died on 0 March 1907 
at Sliiloh House, Zion City, Ilhnois. 

Dowie was an attractive personality, a 
man of fine build, though obeso and bow- 
legged, with brilliant, sparkling eyes and a 
flowing while board ; a turban veiled his 
baldness, and his fancy dross was tasteful 
aud jiicturescjue. Ho did not shins as 
a speaker, being long-winded and dull. 
After his death a rival fanatic, Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, ‘ tho promised Messiah,’ 
published a pamphlet {nd., but written 
in April 1007), in which tho fate of Doviuo 
was treated as a ‘ divine judgment ’ on his 
opposition to Islam. 

fR. Harlan, J. A. Dowie, and the Christian 
Catholic Apoetolio Church In Zion, 1906 
(three portraits) ; Tho T’imes, 11 March 1907 ; 
Annual Register, 1907 ; sundry pamphlets 
and leaflets emanating from Zion city. | 

A. G. 

DOYLE, JOHN ANDREW (1844-1907), 
historian, horn on 14 May 1844, was son 
of Anch-ew Doyle {d, 1888), for some time 


editor of the ‘ Morning Chi'onicle,’ aud 
afterwards a poor law inspeotor. Hia 
mother (d. Deo. 1896) was the youngest of 
three daughters of Sir John Easihope. 
baronet [q. v.], through whom he inherited 
propierty which made him indopondont of 
a profession. At Eton from 1853 to 
1 862, Doylo, after a year of privai e tuition, 
matriculated at Balliol Collogo, Oxford, 
ill October 18G3. Ho graduated B.A. 
ill 1867, with a first class in tho school of 
litei'EB linmaiiiores, but oontiiiuod to reside 
in Oxford lor several lorins in oj'dor to 
study lusi/ory. In the spring of 1860 ho 
obtained tho Arnold prize for an essay on 
‘ Tho English Colonies in America before 
tlic Declaration of Independence ’ ; and 
in Novoiiiber of the same year ho was elected 
to a fellowsliip at All Souls, which he 
retained until his death. Though ho was 
nota contimioiis resident in Oxford, he spent 
nincli time in the college, and took a large 
part in college affains, helping in the framing 
of the statutes made by the commissioners 
ol 1887, in the management of tho college 
library, of which he was librarian from 
1881 to 1888, and in the work of general 
administration. 

TTis home was with his parents at Plas- 
dulas in Denbighslnre until 1880, when 
t.hoy moved i,o a property on whioh they 
built a house at I’cndarron near Crickho well 
in Breconshire. There Do 3 do continued 
to live after lu.s paroiit.s ’ death. He took 
air aotlvo interest in loonl aflains, more 
especially in what conoornod the higher 
cdiicat.ion in Wales. He served as high 
.shorin' of Brcoonshire in 1892-3, aud was an 
aldoi'man of tlis oomit^'' council from 1889 
until his last illness. He was a motnhor 
of tho joint committee for Breconsliiro 
under tho Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, of tho Breconshire education 
oommittco under the Act of 1902, and of 
the council and agricultural committee of 
Aberystwyth College. Ho paid much atten- 
tion to the development of agriculture in 
his own neighbourhood, whioh profited 
from Iris kiiowlodgo and interest in the 
breeding of stock and pordtry. 

Tho main Ulorary work of his life was the 
‘ History of tho American Colonies down to 
the War of Independence,’ an outcome of 
Iris stuilics for tho Arnold o.s 9 ay. His aim 
was ‘to describe and explain the process, 
by whioh a few soatterod colonies along tho 
Atlantic soaboard grew into that vast 
confederate republic, the United States of 
America.’ Aftor publishing m 1875 a 
‘ Summary History of America’ (‘Historical 
Course for Sohools’) there followed the 
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volumes ‘The English in America’ (1882), 
‘The Puritan Colonies’ (2 vols. 1887), 
‘The Middle Colonies’ (1907), and ‘The 
Colonies under the House of Hanover ’ (1907). 
These hooks constitute the most complete 
aiitlioiil ativo account of the English 
colonies in America domi to the conquest 
ol Canada. The subject docs not lend 
itsolf to continuous narrative or dramatic 
literary treatment ; it is Lroken up by the 
necessary transition from Ihe affairs of one 
colony 1 o tho.se of another. But tlio history 
is set foiih in clear, vigorous stylo, with 
fulness of detail and judicial temper. 

Doyle’s literary work left him leisure 
for other interests Iresidcs those of local 
administration. He was a volunteer from 
the commancemeiit of the volunteer move- 
ment ; he was in the rifle corps as a boy at 
Eton and as an undergraduate at Oxford, 
and ho took up rifle shooting vrith onthir- 
siasm. He accompanied the Irish team 
which visited America in 187d ; he shot in 
tho Irish eight for the Eloho shield in 1876, 
and made the top .score for the team, 
(147 out of a. possible 180), and ho wa.s for 
many years adjutant of the Irish eight. He 
did much to encourage long-range rifle 
shooting at Oxford by getting up com- 
petitions with Cambridge teams, by offering 
and contributing to prizes, and by readiness 
to help with advice which was much valued. 
Though ho w'os never very successful as a 
rifle shot, Ids knowledge was extensive and 
Iris judgment sound, ns is apparent from 
an article on modern rifle shooting in the 
‘ Quarterly Review’ (1895). Ho was a con- 
stant attendant at Wimbledon and Bisley 
and was a member of tho council of the 
National Rifle Association from 1889 to his 
death. 

Doyle was ahso an airthority on tire 
breeding of dogs and of racehorses. He 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Kennel Club, founded hi 1873, and was 
specially famous as a breeder and judge 
of fox-terriers. His knowledge of tho 
pedigrees of racehorses was great and hi.s 
judgment as to their breeding of recognised 
value. His own experiments in tliis line 
were not on a large scale, but Rosedrop, a 
filly foal, bred by him and sold with tho 
test of his stock after his death, was the 
winner of the Oaks in 1910. Doyle died, 
mimarriod, at his house at Pendarren on 
6 Aug_. 1907. 

Besides the literary work already men- 
tioned, Doyle contributed chapters on 
American history to the ‘ Cambridge 
Modern History’ and many memoirs of 
early colonists in America to this Dictionary. 
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Ho also edited the ‘ Memoii- and Corre- 
spondence (1782-1854) of Su&aii Ferrier ’ 
(1898) and ‘Papers of Sir Charles Vaughan’ 
(1902). A collection of his essays on 
various subjects (from the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
the ‘English Historical Review,’ ‘Baily’s 
Magazine,’ and the ‘KemielEucyolopajclia’) 
was pubRslicd in 1911, being edited by Prof. 
W. P. Kcr with an introduction by the 
present writer. 

fDoylo’.s lilssaj^s on Vaiious Subjects, 1911, 
iiitiod. ; personal Iniowledge ; The 'J’imes, 7 
Aug. 1907.] W. R. A. 

DREDGE, JAMES (1840-1000), civil 
engineer and journalist, born in Bath on 
29 July 1840, was younger son, by Ms wife 
Anne Vine, of James Dredge of that place, 
an engineer who designed and patented 
a form of suspension bridge with inclined 
suspension rods carrying tho roadway. 
His elder brother, William, under whom he 
served articles, was also an engineer. After 
education at Bath grammar school Dredge 
spent three years (1858-61) in the office of 
D. K. Clark ; in 1862 he entered tho office 
of Sir John Eowler [q, v, Suppl. i], and 
was engaged for several yoar.3 on work 
connected with the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict railway. But Dredge .soon gave 
up practical engineering for engineering 
journalism. From tho start in Jan. 1806 
of the weekly periodical ‘ Engineering,’ 
which was founded by Zerah Colburn on 
his roliremout from tho editorship of the 
‘ Engineer ’ in 1866, Dredge helped in illus- 
trating and occasionally wrote for Ihe paper. 
On Colburn’s death in 1870 Dredge and 
W. H. Maw, the sub-editor, became joint 
editors and piopriolors. Dredge helped 
actively in tho management until May 
1903, when he was disabled by paralysis. 

Dredge was keenly interested in inter- 
national exhibitions. Ho de, scribed for Ms 
journal those at Vienna (1873), Philadelphia 
(1876), and Paris (1878 and 1889), pub- 
lisMng his reports of the first and last in book 
form. He was also officially oonneoted as 
a British commissioner with exMbitions at 
Chicago (1893), the transportation exhibits 
at which he described in a volume (1894), 
at Antwerp (1894), at Brussels {1807) and 
at Milan (1906). For services at Paris in 
1889 he was appointed an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and for his work at 
Brussels ho was made O.M.G. in 1898. 

As a close friend of the American engineer, 
Alexander Lyman Holley, he delivered an 
address in Chickoring Hall, New lYork, on 
2 Oct. 1890, at the installation of’a bronze 
bust of IloUey in Washington Square, New 
York {JSngineering, 1, 433). For tho Ameri- 
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oan Society of Mechanical Engineers, of 
ivliioli be was elected an honorary member 
in ] 886, he prepared a special memoir of Sir 
fjenry Bessemer fq. v. Suppl. I]. He also 
wrote the article on Bessemer for this 
Thctionary. He was elected a memhor of 
the Institution of Civil Buginoors on 4 Fch. 
1896. and of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1874, and rvas a momber 
of the council of the Society of Ails 
(1890-3). In 190] he founded, as a monthly 
supplemont to ‘ Engineering,’ a journal 
called ‘ Traction and Traiisiiiiasion,’ which 
ho edited with much care until it ceased in 
1904. Dredge died at Pinner on BhAngnat 
1906. Ho was long a widower; an only 
child, Marie Louise, survived him. With 
Mr. Maw, Dredge publi.9hed in 1872 
‘ Modern Examples of Boad and Rail- 
way Bridges.’ Other of his publications, 
which woio largely based on contributions 
to ‘ Engineering,’ were : ‘ History of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ’ (1879) ; ‘ Eleotrio 
IVlwmiTKsUoii ’ {% vela. 1882) ■, ‘ Modern 
French Artillery’ (1892), for which he 
received a second decoration from tlio 
Fronoh government, and ‘ The Thames 
Bridges from the Tower to the Source,’ 
parti. (1897). 

[llliigmeoi'ing (wKli portrait), 2-1 Aug. 1906; 
Min. Proo. lust, Oiv. ting, olxvi. !'!82.] 

W. F. S. 

DEESOHF.ELD, JULIUS (] 846-1907), 
physician and jjathologiai,, born at Nieder- 
wtlron, near Bamberg, BavaT'ia, in 1846, was 
youngest son in the family of five sons and 
live daughters of Samuel Dre.schfold, a 
well-to-do merohaut, by hi.s wile Giedcl 
(Elizabeth), a well-educated woman who 
had been acquainted with Napoleon 1. The 
parents wero orthodox Jews -who were 
highly respected in their neighbourhood. 
The father lived till ninety-two and the 
mother till ninety-seven. After early edu- 
cation at Bamhorg, Julius wont with hia 
mother to Manchester in 1861. Entering 
ilic Owens College, ho took prizes in the 
English language, mathematics, and science. 
In 1863 he gained the Dalton ohemicai 
prize with an essay on ‘ The Ohemicai and 
Physical Properties of Water,’ and in 1864 
the Dalton junior mathematical .scholarship. 
His medical education was received at the 
Manchester Royal Soliool of Medicine (Pino 
Street). In 1864 he returned to Bavaria 
and continued his msdic'al study at the 
university of Wuizbm'g, whore he graduated 
M.’D. and acted for a time as assistant to 
von Bezold, pi'ofe.sBor of physiology. Li 
1866 ho saw active service as an assistant 
army surgeon in the Bavarian army during 
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the Austro-Prussian war. Wliilst at Wurz- 
burg he paid special attention, under 
Virchow, to pathology, the branch of 
medical science to which he devoted 
liimsoll in later years. Lr 1800 he 
returned to England, and affor beo<iming 
licentiate of the Royal College of Phyisioiaus 
in London settled down iu pvacLice in 
Manchester. In 1872 ho was appointed 
honorary phr'.sioian to the Ilulmo Dis- 
pensary, Manchester. Ne.'vt year he bocdino 
an honorary assistant physician at the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary ; in 1883, 
on the resignation of Sir AViliiam Roberts, 
[q. v. Suppl. I], honoi'ary physician, and 
in due course senior honorary physician 
ill 1899. His association wdth the 
active .stafl of the infLi’rnary lasted until 
October 190.'5, vdien, on reaching the age 
limit, he became an honorary consulting 
physician. Even thou ho was granted the 
unique privilege of having a low beds in 
the infirmary allotted to liim and was 
aakcA to continue Ms cUnicaL toachiug 
there. 

Meanwhile Dre.schfeld was pursuing the 
study of i)athology, In 187S ho supervised 
the pathological section of the medical 
rnuBouin at Owens Collogo and classified 
and calnloguod the upcoimcns. in 1876 
he began to Icoluro in pathology, and the 
officioncy with wliioli lio conducted liifl 
department led in 1881 to Ms appointment 
as professor of general pathology and 
morbid anatomy and also of morbid 
histology, the first chairs in these subjects 
in England. His jrathological laboratory 
was said to ho the first oi its kind in 
England. The number of Drosclrfeld’s 
students ro.se from three in 1873 to 110 
in 1891. His lectures were models of 
cle.aruoss, conciseness, and completeness. 
Through his influonoe pathology and morbid 
anatomy was made a special subject in 
the medical examinations of the Victoria 
University and not part of the medicine 
and surgery papers. Tins reform was soon 
followed by other examining bodies tlu'ough- 
out the kingdom. In 1891 Drescliteld 
withdiw from bi.s pathological chair to 
become professor of medicine on the resig- 
nation of Dr. John Edward Morgan, and 
ho retained that po.st till death. 

Dreschtcld read widely the work of 
Gorman olinioians and pathologists, and 
tested it in Ms own wards or lahera' 
torios. He was near forestalling Pasteur 
in the latter’s classical msearohes on 
Irydrophobia. In 1882-3, when Pasteur 
had just published iiia researches on ‘in- 
tensification’' and ‘diminution’ of the 
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poison o£ anthrax, wliioh led to his results 
on ‘ immuiiiflation,’ Dreschfeld, in view 
of the presenee of hydrophobia in Man- 
chester, worked on hydrophobia poison 
on Pastoui’a lines. He was apparently 
approaching auoccas in attenuating its 
virulence 8 uirioicntl 3 f to use it for pur- 
po&e.s of immunisation when the Vivi- 
section Act .stopped his work, no iceord of 
which was published. At the same time 
Dreschfeld was long the best-known 0011 - 
.sulting phy.sioiau in the north of Euglond, 
being specially in demand as a iieiii’ologisl. 
At the Royal College ol Physicians, of 
which he became ca member in 1875 and 
a fellow in 1883, he delivered the Brad- 
shawo leeturo — ‘on diabetic coma’ — m 
1887. He was preparing the Lumlcian 
leoturos on a subject connected with food 
and digestion at hia death. 

Dreschfeld took a prominent part in 
many local meebeal, scientific, and plrilan- 
thropic sooiotioa. A slowly prograssing 
di.seaji'e of the spinal cwd Iwm which he 
aulforod since 1897 scarcely afifeoted his 
varied industry. He died suddenly from 
angina pectoris on 13 June 1907. He 
was buried in Holy Trinity churchyard, 
Hnghton Street, Southport. 

He was married twice; (1) in 1888 to 
Selina, daughter of Eeli.x Gaspari of Berlin, 
by whom he had two sons and two daughter.^, 
who survive him ; and (2) in 1905, to 
Ethel, daughter of Dr. James Harvey Lilley 
of Loauiingtou, who survives him. 

Dioschfelcl wrote no book, but published 
over 120 pnpor.s in EugUsh and Gorman 
journals, be.sideH cotvtribuling admirable 
articles on infective oudocarditia, ulcer of 
the stomach and duodenum, and typhoid 
fever to Sir Clillord Allbutt’s ‘System of 
Mediciue.’ He was the lirst to recom- 
mend the now widely used dye cosin in 
watery solution .as a stain for animal 
tissues; he recorded the first post-marl cm 
in a case of primary lateral sclero.sis, 
}irevioualy de, scribed clinioally by Erb 
and Charoot ; be described creexring 
pneumonia, now kuorvn as inllueuzal 
pno\unoma, alooholio jjaralysis, a disease 
w'hioh he worked out with James Ross, 
and the lung complications of diabetes. 

With strong and impressive Jewish 
features, Dreschfeld spoke English readily 
with a rather guttural and foreign intona- 
tion. A portrait in oils, painted posthu- 
mously by George Haroomi,, hangs in the 
medical school of the Victoria University. 
The Dicsohfeld memorial volume, which 
containB a biography, portrait, and 
bibliography* with sozontifie papei-s written 


by Ms former colleagues and students, 
urns published in 1908. 

A soholarsMp (o his memory was founded 
ill the Victoria Univcisity, to bo awarded 
on the re.siilta of the entrance examination 
for medical .students of the univcr.sity. 

[Personal knowledge ; private informalion ; 
Medical Ciiioniele, Nov. 1907 (wnlli ixnlr.ait) ; 
Di’e.ichfcld JSfcmoiial Volume, ed. by Dr. 
E. M. Biookbiiidr, 1908 (with coilutyjio 
pOTtwait); Brit. Med. Joiuiial, 22 Juno ISIO? 
(poilr.ul); J.antet, 29 June 1907 ; Manchester 
(juaidi.ui. Id ,Rme 1907 (jioitiait).] 

15 M. B. 

DREW, Sin THOMAS (1838-1910), 
architect, born at Violoria Place, Belfast, 
on 18 Sept. 1838, came of a good Limoriok 
family. His father, Thomas Drew, D.D. 
(d. 1870), a militant Orange divine, was 
long rector of Christ Church, Belfast, 
subsequently boooming reotor of Soaforde, 
CO. Dozvn, and procoiitor of Down 
cathedral. A sister Gailieriiie (d. Aug. 
1901) was a well-known journalist in 
London. Thomas was educated in his 
native town, and in 1854 was articled 
to (Sir) Charles Lanyon, O.E. [q. v.], and 
showed great aptitude for architectural 
design. In 1862 be entered the office, in 
Dublin, of William George Murj'ay, R.H.A. 
Next year he began to wi’its for the 
‘ Dublin Builder,’ and subsequently acted 
for a time as editor, introducing anti- 
quarian features, In 1 864 he wa.s awarded 
a specie 1 silver med.il by the Royal Insti- 
tute of the AroluteoLs oi Ireland for his set 
of measured drawings of the Rortlesler 
chapel in St. Audoen’s Clinroli, Dublin. In 
1870 be was elected assooiale of the Roy.;! 
Hibernian Academy and full member next 
year. In 1875 he began independent prac- 
tice in North Frederiok Street, Dublin, 
subsequently removing to Upper SackviUe, 
Street, and again to No. 0 Bt. Stepben’.s 
Green, a house designed by biin.solf. His 
office zvas latterly at 22 Clare Street. In 
1889 Di'ezv w'ns elected fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and in 1892 
president of the Rojml Institute of Arohi toots 
of Ireland. A fluent and witty speaker, 
he doliveiod from 1891 an aimmal lecture 
on St. Stephen’s Day, in Christ Church 
cathedral, on it,s lii.story anti fabric. He 
was also instrumental in estabhahing in 
the orypt a niusoum of Irish antiquities. 
In 1896-7 he zvas president of the Royal 
Society of the Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Drew zvas elected tenth president of the 
Royal Hibernian Acadoniy on 18 Oct. 1900, 
on the death of Sir Thomas EarroH, the 
sculptor, and zvas knighted by tho lord- 
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lieutenant of Ireland, Earl Cadogau. In 
191)5 Dublin University gave liim the 
honorary degree ol LL.D. 

Drew died in Dublin on 13 March 1910, 
and was buried in Dean’s Grange cemetery, 
CO. Dublin. He married in 1871 Adelaide 
Aune, daughter of William Murray, formerly 
architect of the board of works, Ireland, 
and a collateral dosocnrlant of Francis 
Johnston [(^. v.], ioundor of the Royal 
Hiboruiaii Academy. iShe survived him. 

Among the chief buildings designed by 
Drew were the Rathmines town hall, the 
law library at the Four Courts, Dublin, 
and Olontarf presbyteiian church in 1889, 
the Ulster hank, College Green, Dublin, in 
1891, and Belfast cathedral in 1 899. Ho was 
ooiiBulting architect to the thi'ce principal 
cathodrala of Ireland, and also restored 
Waterford cathedral. In eoolosiastieal 
design ho was nolcd for ‘a robust aud 
virile Gothic.’ He built for himself a noble 
residence, Gortnadrew, near Monkstowi, 
where he formed a good collection ot 
ininiaturoa, Waterford glass, and Georgian 
mantels. 

[Irish Builder aud Eiigiiioor, Juhilco ksiic, 
1900, and 1!) March and 2 Ain-il 11)10; Belfast 
Ncwslatter, Irish 'limes, 14 Maich 1910,] 

DRUMMOND, Sin GEORGE ALEX- 
ANDER (1829-1010), senator in the parlia- 
ment of Canada, and president of the banlc 
of Montreal, bom in Edinburgh on 11 Oct. 
1829, was son of George Drummond, a 
member of the city oounoil, by his ■wife 
Margaret Pringle. Eduoiitod at the Edin- 
burgh High School and attending the 
univeivsity fur several terms, ho emigrated 
in 1864 to Canada, and became manager 
for John Redpath & Son of Montreal, 
pioneers of the sugar refining industry. 
In 1879 lie founded the Canada Sugar 
Refining Company, and became the &st 
president. At the same time he interested 
liim.solt' in many other enterprises and was 
president of the Cumberland Railway Co., 
the Canada Jute Co., and the Intercolonial 
Goal Co. Wliilo president of the Montreal 
Board of Trade, a semi-oflicial organisation 
of business men (188(1-8), he induced the 
government to assiune the cost of deepening 
the ship ohannol from Montreal to Quebec, 
so as to make it navigable by large ocean- 
going stoamens. In 1882 lie was elected 
director of the bank of Montreal, vico- 
presidont_ in 1887, aud president in 1905, 
the position of highest distinotion open, in 
Canada to men engaged in finanoe. 

Drummond began a political career in 
1872, when he contested unsuccessfully the 


constituency of Montreal Weal. From 
1880 until his death he was senator in the 
parhanieiit ot Canada. He was created 
E:.C.M.G. in loot and C.V.O. in 1908. 

As philanthropist, he was boat known 
as president of the Royal Edward Institute 
foj‘ the prevention ol tuberculosis, and ho 
endowed the hems for incurables conducted 
by tlio sisters of St. Margaret. 

Deeply interested in art, Drummond was 
president of the Art Association of Mont- 
real 1896-9, and was a discriminating 
and successtul collector of pictures. 
His collection includes first-rate exaniples 
of the work of Constable, Corot, Ouyp, 
Daubigny, Franz Hals, Do Hoogo, Israels, 
Jacob Maria, Matthew Maris, William 
Maris, Mauve, I’royon, Vandyok, Velas- 
quez, Watts, Lorraine, and Buhons. He 
was oivner of five pictures by Turner, 
namely, ‘ Port of Riiysclael,’ ‘ iSiiu ot 
Venice,’ ‘ Zurich,’ ‘ Dudley Castle,’ and 
‘ Chepstow.’ Tho collection is maintained 
intact in Montreal by his widow, and is 
easily accessible by visitors. 

In later years ho spent a large part of ilia 
time at Huntloyivood, liis country place 
near Montreal, whore ho was a successful 
breeder of cattle and sheep, lie was 
devoted to golf, and was president of the 
Canadian Golf Association. Ho died in 
Montreal on. 2 Ech. 1910, and was buried in 
Mount Royal cemetery. 

8ir George Drummond was twice niarriod : 
(1) in 1867 to Helen, daughter of John 
Redpath of Montreal, having by her two 
daughters and fivo sons ; and (2) in 1884 
to Grace Julia, daughter of A. D. Pai’ker, 
of Montreal, having by her two sons. 

Portraits by Sic George Reid, Trouhetsld, 
and Robert Harris are in possession of 
tho family; a fourth, by Joliffe Walker, 
is owned by the Mount Royal Club, 
Montreal. 

[Private information,] A. M, 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1854-1907), Canadian physician and poet, 
born on 13 April 1854 at Ourrawn, eo. 
Leitrim, Ireland, was oldest of four sons of 
George Drummond, an ofiicer in the Royal 
Irish constabulary, who was then stationed 
at Currawn. His mother was Elizabeth 
Morris fcioden. In 1856 the family moved 
to Tawley, oo. .Donogal, where Paddy 
McNulty, ono of the hereditary scholars 
of Ireland, gave the boy the rudiments of 
his education, and on the river Duff he first 
learned to cost a liy. 

In 1866 the family went out to Canada, 
where the father soon died, and the mother 
and hex four children were reduced to the 
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slendereat resonroos. After a few terms 
at, a private school in Montreal, William 
Drummond studied telegraphy, and by 
1869 was an operator at the village of Dord- 
Ji-Plouffe on tho Riviere des Prairioa. Here 
ho first came in contact with the habitant 
and voyageur Frenoh-spoaking hackwoods- 
moD, whoso siin23le tales and legunda he 
was later to tuiui to litei ary account. 

In 1876 Drummond, having saved 
Bufficient mouoy, resumed his studies, first 
in the High School, Montreal, then at 
McGill University, and finally at Iiisho 2 j’,s 
CoUogo, hloutreal, whore ho gradnated in 
medicine in 1881, He practi.sed Ifis jn'o- 
fesaion fur two years at tho village of 
Stornoway, near Lake Megantic, and then 
bought a practice at Knowlton in the 
torvnship of Brome. Towards the close of 
1888 he returned to Montreal. There he 
became Y)rofes.sor of medical jurisprudence 
at Bishop’s College iu 1895, and soon made a 
literary repiutatLon. Ho received the hon. 
degree of LL.D. from Toronto in 1902 and 
of D.G.L. from Bishop’s College, Lennox- 
ville iu 1905. In the summor of 1905 
Drummond and his brothers acixuirod 
pji'oporty in tho .silver region of Cobalt, in 
northern Ontario, and most of his time until 
his death was spent in superintending the 
valuable Drummond mines. He acted as 
vice-president of the company. In tho 
spring of 1907 he hurried from Montreal to 
his camp on hearing that small-pox had 
broken out there. Within a week of his 
arrival he died at Cobalt of cerebral 
hoemorrhage, on 6 April. He was buried in 
Mount Royal cemetery, Montreal. 

In 1894 lie married May Isabel Harvey of 
Savanna la Mar, J amaica. Of four children, 
a son, Charles Barclay, and a daughter, 
Mona, survive. 

It was after his marriage in 1894 that 
DiTimmond tran.seribed for publication 
the broken qiaiois verse in tvhieh he had 
embodied his memories of the habitant, 
and which raised the dialect to the level of 
a literary language of unspoiled freahneas 
and humour. ‘ The Wreclc of tho Julie 
Plante,’ coinpoaed at Bord-k-PloulIe, the 
first piece of his to oirculato -widely, showed 
something of his whimsical fancy and 
droU powers of exaggeration. His mingled 
tenderness and mirth were revealed later. 
Three collections of Drummond’s verse 
appeared in his lifetime ; ‘ The Habitant ’ 
(1897); ‘ Johnny Couiteau ’ (1901); and 
‘ The Voyageur ’ (1905). There airpeared 
posthumously ‘ The Great Eight ’ (1908), with 
a‘ memoir by his wife. All these volumes 
have been many times reprinted. In a 


preface to ‘The Habitant’ (1897) Louis 
Ereohotte [q. v. Suppl. II] j ustly and gener- 
ously transforred to Drummond a pbraac 
which had been bestowed upon himself by 
Longfellow in 18(33 — ‘ tho pathfinder of a 
now land of song.’ Eew dialect poets .have 
succeeded in equal measure with Drum- 
mond in capturing at once tho salient and 
concealed charaotcristios of the persons 
w'hom they portray. Drummond’s habitant, 
although usmg an alien speech, faithfully 
presents a highly interesting racial type. 
His iimnorous exaggeration of coceutrieities 
never passes into unkindly caricature. 
Drummond had, too, at his command an 
admirable faculty of tolling a story. 

[>h'3. Drumraond’s memoir prefixed to The 
Great Eight, 1908 j information from Drum- 
mond’s brother, Mr. George E. Druinraond.] 

P. E. 

DRURY-LOWE, Sm DRURY CUR- 
ZON (1830-1908), lieutenant-general, born 
at Locko Park, Donby, Derbyshire, on 
3 Jan. 1830, was second of the five 
sons (in a family of eight children) of 
William Drury - Lowe (1802 - 1877) ol 
Locko Park, by ids wife Caroline Eisther 
(d. 1886), third daughter of Nathaniel 
Curzon, second Baron Scarsdale, His father, 
son of Robert Holden of Darloy Abbey, 
DerbyslRre, by his wife Mary Anne, only 
daughter and heiress of William Diury- 
Lowe (d. 1827), assumed tho surname of 
Drury-Lowe in 1849 on hi.s maternal grand- 
mother’s death. Educated privately and at 
Corjnis Christi College, Oxford, Driuy-Lowe 
gi’aduatecl B.A. in 1853. Besol-ving on a 
military career at a comparatively late age, 
he obtained a commis.sion in tho 17th lancers 
(the Duke of Cambridge’s own, ‘Death 
or Glory Boys ’) on 28 July 1854, and was 
promoted lieutenant on 7 Nov. 1864, and 
captain on 19 Nov. 1866. With the 17th 
lancers he was associated throughout his 
active service. He accompanied his regi- 
ment to the Crimea (18 June 1866), and 
took part in the battle of tho Tchornaya, 
and the siege and fall of Sevastopol, receiv- 
ing the medal with clasp and the Turkish 
medal. Ordered to Bombay, ho took part 
in tho conohiding episodes of the war of 
the Indian Mutiny, including tho pursuit 
of the rebel force under Tantia Toffi during 
1858 and the action of Zorapore, when 
Evelyn Wood, who had just exchanged into 
the 17th lancers, was for tho first time in 
action with him. Both won distinction. 
Drary-Lowe received tho medal with 
clasp for Central India, having been men- 
tioned in despalohes {Land. Oaz. 17 July 
1860). He became major on 10 June 1863, 
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lieut.-colonol on 15 June 1866, and colonol 
on 16 June 1871. In the Zulu war ol 1879- 
1880 he commanded the 17th lancers and 
the cavalry of the second division, and was 
present at the battle of Ulundi, where 
he was slightly wounded, being awarded 
the medal and clasp, and being made 
O.B. on 27 Nov. 1879 {LotuL Oaz. 21 Aug. 
1879). Ho returned to South Africa to 
engage under Sir Evelyn Wood in the 
Transvaal campaign of 1881, serving in 
ooinmiind ul the cavalry brigade ; hut the 
opiorations were early suspended and peace 
lollorved. 

It was in the Egyptian war of 1882 that 
Drury-Lowe, who Irooame major-general 
on 9 Deo. 1881, made hi.s reputation as 
a commander of cavalry in the field. He 
was in action throughout the campaign 
in oommand of a cavalry brigade, and 
afterwards of the cavalry division. After 
taking part in the action at Tel-el- 
IMaskhuta, and the captui-e of Malisama 
(26 Aug. 1882), ho made a cavalry charge 
by moonlight at the first action of ICassasin 
(28 Aug.), which oft'aotually assured the 
British foroe.s their victory under Sir Gerald 
Graham ftp v. Suppl. 1]. lu the night march 
pi'cceding the battle ol Tcl-el-Kobir and 
during the baltlo itself, Drury-Lowo’s 
energy ])rovecl moat usehil. From the 
battlo-lield he pursued the enemy to BolbeLs, 
and tlionoo pushed on and occupied 
Cairo, where ho received the surrender ol 
Arahi Pasha (Sir Charles M. Watson, 
Li/a of Sir Charles Wilson, 1909, p. 
208). To Drury-Lowe’s rapid movement 
was duo the preservation of Cairo from 
doatruotion. Four times mentioned in des- 
patohea (Land. Qaz, 8 Sept., 19 Sept., 
6 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1882), he was afterwards 
thanked by botli houses of parliament, 
received the second class of the Osmanieh, 
a modal with cla.sp, and the bronze star. 
On 18 Nov. 1882 ho was made Iv.O.B. 

In 1884 Hrury-Lowe was put in command 
of a cavalry brigade at lUdersbot, and 
froni 1886 to 1890 was inspector-general ol 
cavalry there. He made no innovalions on 
the routine of his office and at Aldershot 
added little to lu.s reputation. Promoted 
lieutenant-general on 1 April 1890, he was 
during 1890-1 inspector-general of cavalry 
at the Horse Guards. On 24 Jan. 1892 he 
was appointed colonel of the 17th lanoers, 
his old regiment. He received the rew'ard 
for distinguished service and on 26 May 
1896 waa nominated G.C.B. On his retire- 
ment he resided at Key Dell, Horndoan, 
Hampshire. He died at Bath on 0 April 
1908 and was hurled at Denby, Derbyshire. 


^7 Drysclale 

tie married in 1876 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Smith, but had no issue. Ilis 
portrait wa.s painted by Henry Taiiw'ortli 
Wells in 1892. 

[The Times, 7 Apiil 1908 ; Burke’s Peejage ; 
Burke’s Lauded (lentiy ; 'W.iHoid’.s County 
Families ; Hart's and Official Army Lists ; 
F. E. Oolonso, History ol the Zulu War, 1880, 
p. 438 ; IL H. Veioh, Lilo of Sir Gerald 
Graham, lOOl ; Sir Fredoiick Maurice, The 
Campaign of 1882 in Egypt, 1908; Colcbiitu-H 
of the Aijny, by Ooulmaiidor Clias. iST. itobiii- 
son, R.N. I If. M V. 

DHYSDALE, LEARMONT(18e&-10O9), 
musical eomposor, born in Edinburgh on 3 
Oct. 1806, was younger son of Andrew Drys- 
dale, and was descended on his^mother’s side 
from the Border poet, Thomas the Rhymer. 
Educated at tlic High School, Edinburgh, 
he afterwards .studied architecture, but 
abandoned it in 1888 and entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, whore 
he remained until 1892. He had a brilliant 
career as a student, winning in 1801 the 
academy’s highftst honour in composition, 
the Charles Lucas medal, tvith his ‘ Overture 
to a Oomedy.- During this period he 
appeared frequently as a solo pianist at 
the students’ oouocrts, and wrote several 
works which elicited high praise, nolahly 
an oroliosfral ballade, ‘The .Spirit of the 
Glen ’ (1889), an orohostral prelude, 

‘ Thomas tlio Rhymer ' (1890), and a 
dramatic scona lor soprano and orohoatra, 
‘The Lay of Thora’ (1891). In 1891 a 
picturesque overture, ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
written within a week, gained the prize 
of thirty guineas offorod by the Glasgow 
Society of Musicians for the host oonoert 
overture. This was produced, with 
marked success, by (8ir) August Maims, 
first in Glasgow, and afterwards at the 
Crystal Palace. In 1894 a di'amatio 
cantata, ‘ The Kelpie,’ was performed 
in Edinburgh ; and in the same year, in 
London, the line overture ‘ Herondean,’ 
cxomplif3dng anew ‘ lua oommand of flow- 
ing melody, skilful and efieotivo workman- 
ship, and highly coloured instrumentation ’ 
(Kcins). A mystio musical play, ‘ The 
Plague,’ created a strong impression when 
produced by Mr. ForboB-Robortson at 
Edinburgh in 1890. Two years later, a 
romantic light opera, ‘The Red Spider,’ 
libretto by Mr. Baring Gould, was en- 
tliusiaatioally reoeivod when first produced 
at Plymouth, and toured the provinces for 
twenty weeks. His ‘ Border Roinanco,’ 
an oroliestral poem, was given at Queen’s 
Hall, Londim, in 1904. That year he be- 
came theoretical master at the Athenamm 
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School of Mii&ic, Glasgow ; later he was 
conductor of ilio Glasgow Select Choir, for 
which ho wrote, among other things, the 
choral ballade. ‘ Barbara Allan.’ When 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Ilippolytus ’ 
was staged at Glasgow iu 1906 ho composed 
special miiaic for it of gicafc beauty and 
appropriatunoss. This was followed by a 
dramatic cantata, ‘ Tamlano,’ a sublima- 
tion of the old Bolder spirit. Ilis original 
settings of Scots lyiics and his ariangc- 
menta of folk-.songs show a true insight 
into the spirit of national song. Alany 
arrangements are inoludod in the ‘ Dunedin 
Collection of Soot.s Songs ’ (1908), which ho 
edited. In 1907 ho collaborated with the 
duke of Argyll in ‘ The Scottish Tribute to 
France,’ not as yet (1913) performed, for 
oliorus and orchestra ; and at hi.s death 
ho had practically finished a grand opera 
provisionally entitled ‘ Fionn and Tcra.,’ to 
a libretto by the duke ; the orohostralion 
was completed by Mr. David Stephen. 
Many other works were loft in MS,, 
including ‘ The Oracle ’ and other Ught 
operas, a romantio opera, ‘ Flora Mac- 
donald,’ several cantatas, orohestral, piano 
and violin pieces, and songs. He died 
prematurely, unmarried, at Edinburgh on 

18 June 1009. Imbued with the national 
sentiment, ho showed much originality, 
versatility, and inspiration. 

[Private information j personal knowledge ; 
Musical Herald, July 1909 (with portrait) ; 
Ernest Kulie in Scottish Musical Monthly, 
July 1894 (with portrait).] J. 0. H. 

DTJ CANE, Sm EDMUND FRED- 
ERICK (1830-1903), major-general, R.E., 
and prison leiormer, born at Colchester, 
E.saos, on 23 March 1830, was youngest 
child in a family of four aou.s and two 
daughters of Major Riohaid Du Cane 
(1788-1832), 20th light dragoons, of 
Huguenot descent, who served iu the Pcniti- 
sulai war. His mother was Ehza, daughter 
of Thomas Ware of Woodfovt, Mallow, 
CO. Cork. 

Du Cane, after education at the grammar 
school, Dedham, Essex, until 1843, and 
at a puivate ooacliing estabhslunent at 
Wimbledon (1843-6), entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in November 
1846, and passed out at the head of liis 
batch at the end of 1848, having taken 
first pilaoe in mathematics and fortifica- 
tion, and receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 

19 Deo. 1848. He joined at Chatham, and 
in December 1860 was posted to a company 
of royal sappers and miners commanded by 
Captain Henry Charles Giinlige-Owen [q. vj 


at Woolwich. Du Cano was assistant super- 
inlondont of the foicigu side of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 and assistant 
secretary to the juiies of awards, and with 
the rest of the stall was the guest in Paris 
of the pji'inoo president, Louis Napoleon. 
From 1851 lol856 Du Cane was ompJoyed 
in organising convict labour on public 
works in tho colony of Swan River or 
Wo.stern Australia, which was then fust 
devoted to penal pun-poses under tho com- 
mand of Captain (afterwards Sir) Edmund 
Plendovson [q. v. Supipl. IJ. Promoted fust 
lieutenant on 17 Feb. 1854, ho was stationed 
at Quildlord in charge oi tho works in 
the eastern district ol tho colony. He was 
made a magistrate of tho colony and a 
visiting magistrate of convict stations. 
Although recalled early in 1866 by tho 
requirements of the Crimean war, Du Cano 
nriived home on 21 June to find the war 
at an ond, and joined for duty at the war 
office, under the inspector-general of forti- 
fication, in August 1866. He was soon em- 
ployed upon the designs and estimates for 
the new deleuoes proposed for the dockyards 
and naval bases of the United Kingdom. 
Promoted second captain on 16 April 1868, 
he during tho next five yeai-s do.'-igned 
most of the new land works at Dover, 
and tho chain of land forts at Plymouth 
extending for five miles from Fort Staddon, 
in tho east, across tho Plym, by Laira, to 
Ernsettle on tho Tamar. 

In 1803, on the recommendation of 
Lieutenant-colonel llendei-sjon, who had 
become chairman of tho board ol directors 
of convict prisons, Du Cano Avas appointed 
director of convict prisons, as well as an 
inspector of military prisons, llu adminis- 
tered the system of penal servitude as it 
was reformed by tho Prisons Act of 1866, 
and made the arrangoments lor additional 
prison accommodation consequent on tho 
abolition of transportation in 1807. In 
1869 Du Cane succeeded Hendorson as 
chairman of the board of directoj-a of eon- 
vict prisons, smveyor-general of priitons, 
and inspector-general of military prisons. 
On 5 Feb. 1864 ho avub pn-omoted first 
captain iu his corps ; on 6 July 1872 
major; on 11 Deo. 1873 lieut. -colonel ; 
and four years later brevet-colonel. He 
was placed on the suporuumorary hst in 
August 1877. 

The ohargo of the colonial convict prisons 
was transferred to Du Cano in 1869. A 
strong advocate of the devotion of prison 
labour to works of national utility, on 
which he read a paper before the Society 
of Arts in 1871, Du Cane provided for 
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tlie carrying out by coaTicts of tho break- 
■\vater and works of defoiico at Portland, 
the docks at Portamoutli and Chatham, 
and additional prison accommodation. 
At tlio International Prison Oongross in 
London in 1872 Du Cano fully doscribod 
tho British sysicm of ponal servitiido. 

Du Cano’s main triumph as prison 
adniiiiistrator was the reorganisation of 
county and borough prisons, which had 
long boon mismanaged by some 2000 
local justices and largely maintained by 
local funds. Du Cane in 1873 submittod 
to tho soerotary of state a comprehensive 
aoheme for the transfer to tho govemmont 
of all local prisons and the whole coat of thoir 
maintenance. The m nob needed reform was 
legalised by the Prison Act of July 1877, when 
Du Cane, who had been made O.B., civil 
division, on 27 March 1873, was promoted 
K.C.B., civil division, and bocamo chairman 
of tho (three) prison oomniiasionors under 
the now act to reorganise and administer the 
county and borougli prisons. On 1 April 
1878 those prisons oamo under govommoirt 
control. Their number was soon reduced 
by one-half, the rules made uuiform, the 
progressive system of clisoipliue adopted, 
the Htad OQ-ordiuated into a single aocvico 
with a regular system of promotion, 
atruotural and other improvements intro- 
duced, and the cost of inaintenanoo largely 
reduced. Useful employment of prinoners 
was developed and the discharged prisoner 
was assisted to earn his living lionostly, 

Du Cans abo successfully inaugm-ated 
the registration of criminals. In 1877 ho 
produced the first ‘ Black Book ’ Hat, 
printed by convict labour, of over 12,000 
liabitual criminals with their aliases and 
full descriptions. A register followed of 
orirainals having distinctive marks on their 
bodies. Du Cano’s suggestion to Sic Francis 
Galton that types of feature in different 
Idnda of oriminality wero worthy of 
scientific study first prompted Galton to 
attempt ooiiiposite portr.T ituro (d/emorfes 
of Mtj Life, 1908). Du Cano encouraged 
the use of Gallon’s finger-print system in 
the identification of oriminala. He retired 
from tho amy mth the honorary rank of 
major-general on 31 Deo. 1887, and from 
tho oml sei’vioo on 23 March 1896. An ac- 
complished man of wide interests, embracing 
arohisology, arohitectiire, and Napoloonio 
literature, ho was a clover painter in water- 
colours. A sot of his sketches of Peninsular 
battlefields was exhibited at the Boyal 
Militarjf Exhibition at Ohelsoa in 1800. 
He died at hie residenco, 10 Portman 
Square, London, on 7 June 1903, and was 
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buried ill Groat Brasted ohurohyard, 
Essex. 

He was twice married : (1) at St. John’s 
Chm’ob, Fremantle, Western Au.stralia, 
on 18 July 1855, to Mary Dorothea, 
danghtor of Liout.-oolonol John Molloy, 
a Poninaula and Waterloo veteran of the 
rillo hrigado, of I'airlawn, The Viisse, 
Western Anstralia ; she diod on 13 May 
1881 ; (2) at St, Margaret’s, Wostminator, 
on 2 Jan. 1883, to Floronoo Vieloua, widow 
of Colonel M. J. Grimston, of Orimaton 
Garth and Kilnwick, Yorkshire, and daugh- 
ter of Colonel Hardress Robert Saundonson. 
By his first wife Sir Edmund had a family 
of thi -00 sons and five daughters. A crayon 
drawing, done in 1851, is in Lady Du Cano’s 
possession at 10 Portman Square. 

Sir Edmund contributed largely to 
periodical literature, chioflv on penology, 
and frequonlly wrote to ‘The Times’ on 
military and other subjects. To the 
‘ Royal Bnginoors Journal ’ he sent memoirs 
of several of his brother olfioers. In 1885 
ho published in Maomillan’s ‘ Citizen ’ series 
‘ The Punishment and Prevention of Crime,’ 
an historical skotoh of British prisons and 
the treatmoiit of crime up to that dal e. 

[War OflicQ lioooida ; R. E. Roenrda ; Mon and 
Women of the Time, ISO!) ; Bioguipli, 1883 j 
Tho Times, 8 Juno 1903 ; Pnrler, History 
of Iho Boyal Bnginoors, 1889, 3 vols. ; private 
information.] B. IT. V. 

DUCKETT, Sin GEORGE FLOYD, 
third baronet (1811-1902), araliroologist 
and lexicographer, born at 15 Spring Gar- 
dens, Westminster, on 27 March 1811, was 
eldest child of Sir George Duckett, second 
baronet (1777-1856), M.P. for Lymhigton 
1807-12, by his first wife, Isabella (1781- 
1844), daughter of Stainbank Floyd of 
Barnard Castle, co. Durham. Ills grand- 
father Sir George Jaolcson, first baronet 
(1726-1822) [q. v.], assumed in 1797 
the surname of Duckett, having married 
tho hoiruss of the Duckett family. After 
.attending private schools at Putney and 
Wimbledon Common, young Dnokett 
was at Harrow from 1820 to 1833, 
when ho was placed with a private tutor 
in Bodfordaliire. In 1827-8 he gained 
a thorough knowledge of Gorman at Gotha 
and Dresden. Matriculating on IS Dec. 
1828 aa a gentleman commoner of Christ 
Ohm-ch, Oxford, lie devoted himself chiefly 
to hunting, and left tho university without 
a degree. 

Joining the West Essex yeomanry, 
Duckett on 4 May 1832 was colninissioned 
a sub-lieutenant in the second regiment of 
life guards. On his coming of age in 1832, 
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his father, -whoso means had been large, 
was ruined by mid speculations, Eaced 
by beggary, Duckett began hia economy 
by exchanging from tho guards in 1834 
into the 15th hussars, and subsequently 
into tho 82nd regiment, in which he re- 
mained until 1830. Ha-vdug obtained liis 
company, ho exchanged in 1839 into the 
87 th fuailiors, then on service at the Isle of 
Drance, and joined its depot in Dublin. 

Meanwhile Duckett oonc(‘ntratcd himself 
on the compilation of a ‘ 'roclinological 
AEiitary Dictionary’ in Gorman, Englisii, 
and Frcncli. To mako the -woi’k accurate, 
lie obtained leave to visit tho arsenals of 
Woolwich, Paris, Brussels, and Berlin. To 
complete his task ho retired on half-pay. 
The important work was published in the 
Autumn ol 1848, and its merits were recog- 
nised abroad, ifo received gold medals 
from tire emperor of Au.stria hi 1850, 
Ifredoriok William IV of Prussia, and 
Napoleon III. At homo the book was 
for the ino.st part ignored. On resuming 
his commission on full pay lio was placed 
at tho bottom of tlio captains’ list of the 
reserve battalion of the 09 th regiment, 
and thirty-two years later, in 1890, he 
was a-warded 2001. (Duoiostt, Anecdotal 
Eeniiniscences, p. 131). 

On the doatli of his father on 15 June 
1860 he iieoamo third baronet. He aban- 
doned interest iu military matters, and 
thenceforth devoted lum.self to aroh®o- 
logioal and genealogical studie.s, to which 
he brouglit ' immonso industry bub small 
judgment or historical scholarship. In 
1869 he published his exhaustive ‘ Duche- 
tiana, or Historical and Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Family of Dnket, from 
the Conquest to tho Present Time ’ (en- 
larged edit. 1874). Hero ho claimed denceab 
from Gundrada de Warerme [q. v.] and a title 
to a dormant barony of Wyndesore. In 
‘ Observations on the Parentage of Gnn- 
dreda’ (1877 ; Lewes, 1878) he vahily sought 
to confirm his belief that Gundrada was 
daughter of William the Conqueror. Pur- 
suing his research, he investigated in the 
Biblioth6q\io Nationale at Paris the history 
of the first Cluniae monastery in England at 
Lowes in 1077, which Gundrada was reputed 
to have fomided. He privately printed 
‘ Record Evidences among tho Archives of 
the Ancient Abbey of Oluni from 1077 to 
1634’ (1886); and a monumental com- 
pilation, ‘ Monastioon Oluniaoense AngUca- 
num, Charters and Records among the 
ArohiveB of the Ancient Abbey of duni 
frbnj 1077 to 1684 ’ (2 vols., privately 
printed, Lewea, 1888), Thore followed 


‘ Visitations of EngUsh Glmiiao Foundations, 
1262-1279 ’ (1890, 4to) ; and ‘ Visitation.s 
and Chaptors-Goneral of tho Order of Cluiii ’ 
(1893). For the ‘ Mona.sticon Gluniacense ’ 
he received in 1888 the decoration of an 
officer of public instruction iu France. 
Duckett continued hia literary pursuits 
imtil 1895, when lie publiaiiod his ‘ Aiiec- 
doLal Remmi.sociiocs of an Ooto-nonagena- 
rian.’ Subaequontly blindness put an 
end to his literary aotivitios. He ivas 
elected F.S.A. on 11 Feb, 1869, lie died at 
Gieeve floiiac, Cleovo, Somerset, on 13 May 
1902, at the advanced ago of ninety-one, 
and was buried in tho cemetery at Wells. 

He was the last of the ancient line of 
the Dukets. He married on 21 June 1845 
Isabella (d. 31 Deo. 1901), daughter of 
Lieutenant-general Sir Lionel Smith, first 
baronet [q. v.], but had no issue, and the 
baronetcy became extinct. 

Besides the vrorks already montionecl, 
and numerous oontribufcion.s to local aroli- 
ajoiogical societies, Duckett’s published 
rvorks include : 1. ‘ The Marches of Wales ’ 
(Arch. Cambronsis), 1881. 2. ‘ Manorbeer 
Castle and its Early Owners ’ (Arch. 
Cambrensis), 1882. 3. ‘ Brief Notices on 
Monastic and Ecclesiastical Costume,’ 1890. 
He edited ‘ Original Letters of the Duke of 
Monmouth,’ in the Bodleian Library (Cam- 
den Soo.), 1879 ; ‘ Tho Sheriffs of Westmor- 
land ’ (Cumb. and Westm. Ant. and Aj'oh. 
Soe.), 1879 ; ‘ Eviclenoos of Harewood 

Castle in Yorkshire’ (Iforksh. Arch. Jo.), 
1881 ; ‘ Description of the County ot Wofil- 
morhmd, by Sir Daniel Fleming of Ryclal, 
A.-D, 1671 ’ (Cumb. mid Westm. Ant. and 
Arch. Soo.), 1882 ; ‘Penal Lmra and Teat 
Act under James II ’ (original returns to 
the commi.saioiier.s’ inquirios of 1687-8), 
3 vols., iirivately printed, 1882-3 ; ‘ Naval 
Commissioners, from 12 Charles II to 
1 George III, 1660-1760,’ 1800; ‘Evidences 
of the Barri Family of Manorbeer and 
Olothan ’ (Arch. Cambronsis), 1891. lie 
also translated from tho Gorman ‘ Mario- 
latry, Worship of the Virgin ; the Doctrino 
refuted by Scripture ’ ( 1892). 

Authorities oiled ; Jinrluj's Peerage and 
Baronetage ; Tho Times, 10 May 1902 ; 
Standard, 14 May 1002; Athonioum, 31 Aug. 
1895, pp. 285-6 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information-] 0. W. 

DUDGEON, ROBERT ELLIS (1820- 
1904), homoaopath, bom at .Leith on 17 
Match 1820, was younger son of a timber mer- 
chant and shipowner in that town, After 
attending a private school he received his 
medical education at Edinburgh, partly 
in the university and partly in the extra*. 
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academical medical Hchool. Having re- 
ceived the licence of the Itoyal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 1839, ho 
attended the lectures of Velpeau, Andral, 
Louis, and others in Paris, graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh on 1 Aug. 1841, and spent a 
semester at Vienna under Skoda, ftoki- 
lansky, Hebra, and Jaeger. At Vienna his 
follow students John Urysdala and Rulhor- 
furd Russell wore attouding the homoeo- 
])atliic practice which, invented by 
Halinomann some forty years before, was 
then at its height in the city. Dudgeon 
was not at the time attracted by 
Hahnemann’s s}fstein. From Vienna ho 
went to Boi'lin to study diseases of 
the eye under Juengken, of the car 
under Kramer, and organic chemistry 
under Simon ; finally ho pa.ssed to Dublin 
to honofit by the instruction of Graves, 
Stokes, Gori'igan, and Marsh. Having 
Htartocl prao(ioc) in Liverpool, in 1843 ho 
was thoro persuaded by Dry.sdalo to study 
horaosopathy. The ' British Journal of 
Homoeopathy ’ wa.s first issued in this 
year, and Dudgeon tran-slatod for it German 
articles. Alter a second sojourn in Vienna 
to follow tlio liommopatliio practice of 
Eloi.sohmann in the Gnmpondorf hospital, 
lie began to praoliso in London in 1845. Ho 
wan editor of the ‘ British Journal of Homoeo- 
pathy ’ conjointly with Dryadahj and Russell 
from 184(i \ini.ii 1884, when the Journal 
ooasod. In 1847 ho published tho ‘ Homceo- 
patliic Treatment and Prevention of Afsiatio 
Cholera,’ and devoted himself during the 
next throe years to making a good Englisli 
translation of Hahnemann ’.s writings, of 
which the ‘ Organon ’ appeared in 1 849 and 
the ‘ Materia Modioa Pura ’ in 1880. In I860 
hohel])od to found tho Hahnemann Hosjntal 
and .scliool of homoiopathy in Bloomsbury 
Square, wth which was oonnooted tho Hah- 
nemann Medical Society. Dudgeon looturod 
in tho school on tho theory and practice 
of liom(onpatliy and publislied his looturos 
in 1864. In 1869 ho was for a short lime 
aflsi.stant physician to llio homceopathio 
liospital. He was secretary of tho British 
Homooopatluo Society in 1848, vice- 
president in 1874-6, and president in 1878 
and 1890. Although elected president of 
the International Homceopathio Congress 
which mot in Atlantic City in 1904 ho did 
not attend owing to ill-heallh. 

In 1870-1 ho was much intorostod in the 
study of oirtios, writing notes on tho 
‘ Dioptrics of Vision ’ (1871). He invented 
spoolaclos for use under water. Tho 
method adopted was to enclose a Ions of 
air hormetioally sealed between two con- 


cave glasses, tho curvature being so arranged 
a.s to oorroot tho rnfraotion of the water. 
Original but unaccepted views which ho 
hold on the moohaniam of accommodation 
of the eye, and desoril)od to tho Inter- 
national Medical Congress wore publi.shod 
in ‘ Tho Human Eye : its Optical Con- 
struction popularly explained ’ in 1878- 
Ju 1878 lio obtained a Pond’s sphygmo- 
graph, and with tho help ol a young wateh- 
makcr from tho Black ifore.st ho made tho 
pocket instrument for registering tho pulse 
which is now Itnown by his name. Ho 
puirlishod an account of it in ‘ The kSphygmo- 
graph : its history and use as an aid to 
diagnosis in ordinary practice ’ (1882). 

Ho died at 32 Carlton Hill, H.W., on 
8 Sopfc. 1904 aiirl was cremated at Golclor’a 
Hill, his ashes being buried in Willesden 
cemetery. Dudgeon was twice married, 
and had a family of two sons and three 
daughters. 

Dudgeon edited several volumes for 
tho Halineraann Publioationa Society of 
Liverpool, amongst others llio ‘Patho- 
gencLio Cyelopaiclia ’ (1860). Besides tlin 
works mentioned, ho published ‘Ijeotures 
on tho Theory and Praetico of Homoio- 
pathy ’ (1854), and ‘ Tho Intlnonoo of 
Horaaiopathy on Goiioral Modicino sinoo 
tho Death of Hahnemaim’ (1874), 

He also translated Professor Euohs’ 
‘ Causes and Prevention of Blindne.s3 ’ 
(1885) and Francois Saroey’s ‘Miud Your 
Eyes ’ (1886), and wrote on ‘ The Swimming 
Baths of London’ (1870). In 1890, at the 
age of seventy, lie pubiislind ‘ On the Pro- 
longation of Life,’ which raaohod a second 
edition. 

fJWonthly Homoeopathic Rov. 1901, xlviii. 
577 (with portrait) ; Journal Brit. Hoinceo- 
pathio SoG. (!905) xiii. 56; Ilomoaopathic 
World, 1904, pp. 4,33, 404 (with portrait).] 

D’A, P. 

DUFF, Sib MOUNTSTUABT 
ELPHINSTONE GRANT (1829-1906), 
governor of Madi-as. [Sop Gbant-Dotb.’I 
DUFFBRIN AND .AY A, first 
Maiiquis of. [Soo BnAOKWooD, Fbidebiok 
Tbmpm HyVKiMON-TEMimis, 1826-1903.] 
DUFFY, SiH CHARLES GAVAN (1816- 
1903), Irish naliouaiiat and colonial poli- 
tioian, born in tlio town of Monaghan on 
12 April 1816, was son of John Duffy, 
a shopkeeper, by hia ivife, who was the 
daughter of a gentleman farmer, Patrick 
Gavan. Save for a few months at a 
presbyterian academy in Monaghan, where 
thoro were then no oathoHo sohools, he was 
self-educated; but a passion for reading 
was born in him ; he devoured all the books 

K M 3 
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on Tvliioh he could lay his youtliful hands, 
and early developed a talent for journalism. 
When he was nearly eighteen he began 
to contribute to the ‘ Northern flerald,’ 
a Belfast paper, whoso founder, Charles 
Hamilton Toeling, an old United Irishman, 
had visited Monagha,n tor the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the jouimal. 
Tho ‘ Herald ’ urged the union of Iiislnnen 
of all cr('Gd.s and classes in the cause of Irisli 
nationality. Among the contributors was 
Thomas O’Hagan [q. v.], IJnffy’s lifelong 
friend, afterwards the first catholic lord 
chaneellor of Ireland .since the revolution. 
In 1836 Huffy left Monaghan for Dublin, 
where he joined the .staff of Iho ‘ Morning 
Register ’ (founded by the Catholic Asso- 
ciation); of this journal ho finally became 
sub-editor. About the same time he became 
Dublin correspondent of Whittle Harvey’s 
‘ True Son ’ and wrote occasional artleloa 
for the ‘ Pilot.’ In 1839 he left Dublin to 
edit the ‘ Vindicator,’ a bi-weofcly news- 
paper ostahliBhed in the interests of the 
northern oatholic,s in Belfast. In the same 
year, while still editing the ‘ Vindicator,’ 
he entered as a law student at the King’s 
Inns, Dublin. In the autumn of 1841, while 
keeping his term in Dublin, he first met 
John Blake Dillon [q. v.], then a waiter on 
the ‘ Morning Register.’ Dillon introduced 
him to Thomas Davis [q. v.], also a writer 
on the ‘ Morning Register,’ and the friend- 
ship wirioh ultimately bouird the three men 
together was soon cemented. Duffy sug- 
gested to his friends a now weekly journal, 
wliiok should impart to the people sound 
political eclucatioji based on histoiical 
study. The result was the ‘ Nation,’ of 
wliioh Duffy 'was proprietor and editor. 
The first number appeared on 16 Oct. 1842. 
Its motto was ‘ to ereato and foster public 
opinion in Ireland and to make it racy 
of the soil’ The creed of the Young 
Irelandors (as the Avriters of the ‘ Nation ’ 
came to be called) Avas to unite all Irishmen 
for the purpo.se of re-establishing the Irish 
paiiiainent, by force of arm,s, if necessary. 

Duffy gathered round him a brilliant 
staff, including Thomas Davis, Clarence 
Mangan, Denis Idoroncs McCarthy, John 
Cornelius O’Oallaghan, John Mitohell, John 
O’Hagan, and Lady Wilde. The articles 
in both verso and pro.se revealed a fervent, 
Avell-iiifonned, and high-minded patriotism 
Avlfich captivated Ireland. They recalled 
memories Avhich made the people proud of 
their country and filled them Avith detesta- 
tion of the ^OAver Avhioh had destroyed its 
freedom. Liberal and tory publicists m 
both islands recognised that a new force 


had entered politic.s. Looky Avrote later : 
‘What the “Nation” ivas when Cavan 
Duffy edited it, Avhen Davis, McCarthy, 
and their brilliant associates oontribuiecl 
to it, and when its columns maintained with 
unqualified zeal the cause of liberty and 
nationalify in every land, Tiialimen can 
never forget. Seldom bas any journal of 
the kind exhibited a more splendid ooin- 
bhiation of eloquence, of poetry, and of 
reasoning.’ The Young Irelandors supple- 
mented the iicAvspaper propaganda by 
publishing books in prose and verse, to 
instruct and inspire the people. ‘ Their 
linst cx]ieriniont ’ (made in 18 13), Diiffy 
tells us, ‘ v as a little sixpenny brochure 
printed at the “ Nation ” office, and sold by 
the “ Nation ” agents — a collection of the 
songs and ballact.s, published dnrmg three 
months, entitled “ The Spirit of the Nation.” 
Its success Avas a marvel. The conserva- 
tives set the example of applauding its 
ability, Avhile they condemned its aim and 
spirit.’ The next scheme Avas a collootion 
of the speeches of the orator.s of Ireland. 
But the speeches of Curran, edited Avitli a 
brilliant momoh’ by Davis, alone appeared. 
To the same series belonged popular editions 
of Maegeoghegan’s ‘ History of Ireland ’ 
(1844), MaoNevin’s ‘Lives and Trials of 
A. H. BoAvan and other Eminent Irishmen ’ 
(1840), Barrington’s ‘ R.iso and Fall of 
the Irish Nation ’ (1863), and Forman’s 
‘ Defence of the Courage, Honour and 
Loyalty of the Irish,’ edited by Davis. 
Duffy also produced ‘ The Library of 
Ireland,’ a .scries of shilling volumns of 
biography, poetry, and outicism, AA'hich 
included among other anthologies Duffy’s 
‘ Ballad Poetry of Ireland ’ (1846, fifty 
editions). No effort Avas spared to base 
politioaf agitation on historical knoA\dodge. 

Ill the begnming the Young Irolanders 
Avoro the devoted adherents of O’C'onnoH. 
When in January 1844 O’Connell ivas 
indicted for seditious conspiracy, Duffy 
(Avith others) stood by liia side in the dock. 
The prisoner's oonviotion by a packed 
jury on 30 May 1 844 was quashed by the 
House of Lords [see O’ConneiJj, DArriEL]. 
Aftorivards the relations between O’Connell 
and the Young Irelandors became strained. 
In 1844 the leader shoAved some dis- 
position to substitute a federal plan for 
simple rtqjeal of the union. Duffy attacked 
the plan in the ‘ Nation,’ and O’Connell 
ultimately returned to repeal ; hut tho 
controversy left some bitterness behind. 
Li 1846 there Avore more serious causes of 
difference. O’Connell resisted, and tho 
Young Icelanders approved, JPeel’s pro- 
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posod new Queen’s University in Ireland 
with aililiated colleges in Galway, Cork, and 
Belfast, which wore to he open to both 
catholics and protestaiits. 

In Mich.aclmas term, 1846, Daffy was 
called to the Irish bar, but he never prac- 
tised. In the same year ho made the 
acquaintance of Thomas Carlyle, to whom 
lie was introduced by Frederick Lucas 
[q. V.]. An intimacy sprang up between 
them which lasted until Carlyle’s death. 
Carlyle took some inlercst in the doings 
of the ‘ Young Ireland ’ party. He wel- 
comed Duffy’s gift of copies of the ‘ Nation,’ 
and expro.sacd sympathy with the cry 
‘ Justice to Ireland — j uatice to all lamis, 
and to Ireland first aa the land that needs 
it most.’ Ill 1846 Carlyle visited Ireland 
and spent some time with Duffy and hi.s 
friends. 

In the same year there was a final 
breach between O’Connell and the young 
men. O’Connell supported a resolution 
adopted by the Eepeal Association to the 
effect that moral force furnished a sufli- 
oient remedy for public wrong in all times 
and in all countries, and that physical 
force must bo abhorred. The young men 
declined to admit that physical force coukl 
never bo justifiable. Open war followed 
between O’Connell and the ‘ Nation.’ 

Duffy and liis as.sooiates formed a new 
iissooiation — the Irish Confederation — which 
disclaimed alliances with English parties 
and repelled O’ConnoU’s moral force theory. 
In Jauuivxy 1847 the first meeting of the 
confederation was hold. O’Connelrs death 
in May and the oirtbrcak of the famine 
caused fresli divisions in the national ranks. 
Mitohol, assistant editor of the ' Nation,’ 
accepted Fonlon Lalor’s view that the 
direct demand for repeal of the union should 
be suspended, and that there should be a 
general strike against the pajrraent of rent. 
Duffy allowed discussion of the prropo.sal in 
ti’e journal ; hut he declined to adopt it 
aa the policy of the party. Mitchel then, 
towards Iho end of 1847, left tho ‘ Nation ’ 
and s tarted a now weekly qraper, the ‘ United 
Irishman.’ A report jwepared by Duffy 
for tho confederation in 1848 suggested 
that an independent Irish party should be 
sent to the English House of Commons — 
independent of English parties and govorn- 
menta, and pledged not to aooopt oilfioo from 
any government until repeal was eonoeded. 
The report was adopted by 317 to 188. 
Mitchel, who had no faith in a parUamon- 
tary agitation, oqjposed it, and leaving the 
confederation preached insurrection in 
the ‘ United Irishman,’ The revolution in 


Paris in February 1848 inspired tho 
loaders of the confederation iviili revolu- 
tionary projects, to which Duffy in the 
‘ Natron ’ lent sirppoi't. Many of his 
associates were at once arrested. 

The confederates began preparations lor 
a rising in August. But before anything 
effective was done tbo government inter- 
vened. On 9 July Duffy was aiiosted. 
On the 28th the ‘ Natron ’ was suppre,saed. 
Between July 1848 and April 1849 Duii'y 
was arraigned five times. On three occa- 
sions the trial was poalponod for one reason 
or another. On two ocoaaioiis tho juries 
disagreed. Finally in April 1849 Duffy was 
discharged. 

On regaining freedom lie revived tho 
‘ Natron,’ which finally coasod many years 
later. Suspending the demand for repeal, 
which at the moment ire believed to be 
inopportune, he flung liiiiiself heart and 
soul into tho question of laud reiorm. The 
evictions and calamities following famine 
and pestilence had made land reform 
urgent. Tho Irish Tenant League, which 
Duffy joined, was now founded to secure 
reform on the ba.sis of parliamentary 
enforcement of the three F’s — fixity of 
tomire, fair rents, and free sale. In the 
summer oi 1840 Carlyle again visited 
Ireland, and ho and Duffy spout some 
weeks iogotlier travelling throughout the 
country. At tho general elcolion of 1862 
Duffy was elected parliamentary represen- 
tative of Now Eos.e, and the party of 
independent opposition (which he had 
proposed in 1847) was formed to oppose 
every government which -would not pledge 
themselves to grant the deinand.s of the 
Tenant League. This party consi.sted ot 
some fifty meinbens. In November 1852 
Lord Derby’s government introduced a 
land bill to seoni’o to Irish tenants on 
eviction, in accordance with the principles 
of tho Tenant League, compensation for 
improvements — prospective and retrospec- 
tive— -made by them in the land. Tho bill 
passed the Ilou.se of Commons in 1863 
and 1864, but in both years failed to pass 
the House of Lords. In 1866 the cause of 
tho Irish tenants, and indeed of Ireland 
generally, seemed to Duffy more hopeless 
than over. Broken in health and spirit, he 
published in 1856 a farswcU address to his 
coustltu.ono'y, declaring that ho had resolved 
to retu'o f7'om parliament, as it was no 
longer possible to accomplish the task for 
which ho had solicited their votes. 

On. 8 Ool. 1855 he sailed for Australia, 
where he was received with great enthu- 
eiaara by his fellow-countrymen, and began 
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life anew as a barrister in Melbourne. Eut 
he soon glided into politics, and his admirers 
in the colony presented him with property 
valued at 6000Z. to give him a qualilioation 
to enter the parliament of Victoria. In 1866 
he bcoame a member of the House of 
As.soinbly, quickly distinguished himself, 
and in 1857 W'as made minister of land and 
works, hut resigned office in 1859 owing 
to a difl'erenoo with the oliief secretary, 
Mr. O’Shanassy, in respect of the manage- 
ment of public estates. It was Duffy’s 
ambition to prove that one whoso public 
life in Ireland JiacI led to an indictment for 
treason could ri.so to the highest position 
in flic state in a self-governing colony of 
England. After .some years in opposition, 
he again became minister of land and 
works in 18G2. He carried au important 
land hill wdiioh was known aa Daily’s Land 
Act. Its main object practically was to 
facilitate the acquisition of the land by 
induatrious inhabitants of the colony and 
by deserving immigrant.s. and to check the 
monopoly of the squatters. In 1865 he 
returned to Europe, visited England and 
Ireland (where he was feted by his friends), 
and spent some months on the continent. 
On going back to Victoria he took up the 
question of the federation of the colonies 
and obtained the appointment of a royal 
commission to consider the question, 
anticipating in his action subsequent 
events. In 1871 ho became oliiof secretary 
or iirime minister of the colony ; in 1872 
he resigned on an adverse vote w'hich left 
him m a minority of five. He advised 
the governor, Vi.scoant Canterbury, to 
dissolve, hut the governor refused. The 
refusal was regarded as a departure from 
constitutional usage, and was discussed in 
the imperial parliament. 

In 1873 Duffy was made K.O.M.G. in 
recognition of his .services to the colony. 
In 1874 ho again rotuniod to Eurojje, 
spending some time in England, Ireland, 
a,nd the continent. He went back to the 
colony in 1876, and was tmanimouBly 
elected speaker of the House of Assembly 
in the next year. Ho held the office till 
1880, ami in that capacity was an interested 
bub independent observer of the struggle 
between the two branches of the legislature 
in 1876 over the question of payment of 
members [see Beuby, Sie Gbaiiam, Suppl. 
II]. The legislative assembly, which sup- 
ported the payment, appealed to the home 
government against the oounoU, which 
resisted the payment, and the prime 
minister. Sir Grahanr Berry, named Duffy 
as the representative of the assembly in the 
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mission sent to London to lay its case before 
the imperial government; but objection was 
taken to Duffy’s appointment on tiro ground 
of his position as sjioakcr, and he resigned 
his place to Charles Ilenry Pearson [ q. v.J. 

In 1880 Duffy resigned the office of 
speaker and left the colony for good. He 
.spent the remainder of M.s lilo mainly 
in the south of Europt'. During this period 
he devoted himself to literary woi’k, and 
took tho keenest interest in all that went 
on in Ireland. He published vahniblo 
accounts of his own experiences in ‘ Young 
Ireland, a Eragment of Irish History, 
1840-50 ’ (2 vols. 1880-3 ; revised edit. 
1896) ; ‘ The League of North and iSoufch : 
au episode in Irish History. 1850-4 ’ (1886) ; 
‘ Tho Life of Thomas Davis ' (1890 ; abridgiid 
edit. 1896) ; ‘ Convcr.satious with Thomas 
Carlyle’ (1892; new edit. 1806); and ‘My 
Life in Two Hemispheres’ (1808). He also 
projected and edited ‘ A Now Irish Library,’ 
based on the principles of tho old. He 
died at Nice on 9 Eeb. 1903, and was 
buried in Glasuevin oemotory, Dublin. He 
was married thrice: (!) in'l842 to Emily 
(d. 1845), daughter of Ei'aneis McLaughlin, 
of Belfast ; (2) in 1840 to Susan (d. 1878), 
daughter of Philip Hughes of Newry ; and 
(3) in 1881 to Louise, oldest daughter of 
George Hall of Rook Eerry, Cheshire (who 
died in 1890). Ten children survive him — 
six sons and four daugliters. 

A small portrait in oils from a claguorrco- 
lypo io in tho National Gallery of Ireland, 
together with a terra-cotta plaque with a liio- 
sized head in prolile. 

[Duffy’s worlis ; Tho Times, 11, 16, 17 Eeb., 
9 March 1003 ; Heaton’s Diet. Austral. 
Dates; privale inforiiiation.] R. B. O’B. 

DHFET, PATRICK VINCENT (1836- 
1909), landscape painter, born on 17 March 
1836, at GuUonswood, near Dublin, was 
son of James Duffy, a jeweller and dealer 
in works of art in Dublin. Patrick studied 
in the schools of the Royal Dublin Society, 
where he was often premiated. While still a 
student he was elected au associate of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and promoted 
three months later to bo a full momber. 
In 1871 ho was elected keeper of the 
academy, a post he retained for thirty- 
eight years, until his death at Dublin on 
22 Nov. 1909. His pictures' are very 
unequal in merit. His bettor works show 
that under favourable conditions he might 
have taken a high place as a painter of 
landscape. A good example of his art, * A 
Wicklow Common,’ is in the Irish National 
Gallery. Ha married Elizabeth, daughter 
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of James Malone, by whom ho had ono 
daughter. 

Ll-’i'iv.iLe iiifurinalioii.J W. A. 

DUNMORE, seventh Eaul OJf. [Seo 
Mtthray, OrTAELTiis Anonvnir.s, 18'tl- 
1007.] 

DUISIPHIE, CriARLEH JAMES (1820- 
1908), art critic and essayist, born at 
Rathdowney on 4 Nov. 1820, was elder 
■sou of Michael Duuphy ot Kathdowney 
House, Rathdowney, Queen’s Ootinty, 
Ireland, and of Elcet Street, Dublin, iner- 
ohaiit, by his wifo Kate Woodroffe. His 
younger brother, Henry Michael Dnnphy 
[d. 1889), who retained the early spelling 
of the name, was called to the bar at the 
Middle Toinplo on 26 Jan. 1861, but be- 
came a joiirnaUat and eritic, being for many 
years cliief of the ‘ Morning Post’s ’ report- 
ing staff in the House of Commons. Charles 
Dunphio was ecluoatod at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Coming to London, ho studied 
medicine at Kiug’.s Collogo Hospital, where 
he was a favourite pupil of Sir William 
Eorguaaon, but soon took to literature aird 
journalism. For some yearii ho was on ‘ The 
Times ’ staff, and when the Crimean war 
broke out in 1853 lie was offered (according 
to family tradition) the post of ila special 
correspondenl. But having lately married 
he poj'suaded his colleague and coruitry- 
raan, (Sir) William Howard Russell [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], to go in hbs stead. 

During the war ho was one of the founders 
of the ‘ Patriotic Ibmd Journal ’ (1864^66), 
a weekly miscellany of general literature, 
to wliich ho contributed prose and verso 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Mclopoyn,’ the 
profits being devoted to the Patriotic 
Fund. In 1866 he loft ‘ The Times ’ to 
become art and dramatic critic to tiro 
‘ Morning Post.’ Those offices ho con- 
tinued to combine till 1895. From that 
date until near his death he only wrote in 
the paper on art. Ho thus spent over fifty 
years in the service of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 
As a dramatic critic he belonged to the 
school of John Oxenford and E, L. 
Blanchard. His knowledge of art was 
wide and ho had much literary power. 
A graceful writer of Latin, Greek, and 
English verse, and a semi-cynical essayist, 
Dunphie had something or the metrical 
dexterity of Father Proui and the egotistic 
fluency of Leigh Hunt. While serving 
the ‘ Morning Post ’ he contributed poems 
to ‘ Cornliill ’ and ‘ Belgravia,’ and wrote 
essays for the ' Observer ’ (signed 
‘Rambler’) and the ‘Sunday Times-* 
CoUocted volumes of liis essays appeared 
under the titles : ’ Wildfiro ; a Oolleetion 


of Erratic Essay.s ’ (1876), ‘Sweet Sleep’ 
(1879), ‘ The Chameleon : Fugitive I’ancies 
on Many-Oolonixd Matlera’ (1888).' In 
‘Freelance: Tiltings in many Lists ’ (1880) 
ho collaborated with Albert King. 

Of lic-ndsomo presence and polished 
marmors, Dunphio died at his hoinso, 
54 Finchley Road, on 7 July 1908, and was 
buried at Putney Vale cemetery. He married 
on 31 March 1863 Jane, daughter of Luke 
IGUcr, governor of Ilford gaol. Be.sides 
two sons, he left a daughter, Agnes Anno, 
wife of Su' George Anderson Critchott, fLi.st 
baronet, 

(Private information ; Fo.sl ei'’s Men at the 
Bar, 1885 ; The Times, and Morning Post, 
10 July 11)08.] A. K S. 

DUPRE, AUGUST (1835-1007), chemist, 
bornat Mainz, Germany, on GSept. 1835, was 
second son oi F. Dupre, merchant, ol Frank- 
furt-am-Main. Both father and 'mother 
were of Huguenot de, scent. Migrating to 
London in 1843, the elder Dupre resided 
at Warrington irnlil 1845, when, voturning 
to Germany, ho nettled at Giessen. There 
and at Darmstadt Artgirst received his 
early sehoolirrg. In 1862, wlictr Bevoutoerr 
years old, he, with his brother Friedrich 
Wilhelm (d. 1908), errtored tiro University 
of Giessen, where they sUrdied ehemistry 
rrridor Liebig arrd Will. In 1854 butlr 
proceeded to Heidelberg Uiriversity, whore 
they corrtimrod their chemical studios with 
Bunsotr and ICirchhoff. After August had 
graduated Ph.D. at Heidelberg in 1856, he 
and his brother came to London, where ho 
acted as assistant to Dr. W. Odling, then 
demorrstrator of Practical Chemistry irr 
Iho medical school of Guy’s Ho.spital. 
In collaboration with OtUing ho dis- 
covered the alrno.st irnrvorsal presence of 
copper hr vegetable and animal tissues (see 
On the Presence of Copper in the Tissues 
of Plants and Animals, Report Brit. Assoc. 
1867 ; On the Existence of Copper in Organic 
Tissues, Reports Omj’s Hasp. 1858). Fried- 
rich meanwlrile became leotrrrer in ohemistr'y 
and toxicology at Westminster Hospital 
Medical School. Irr 1863 Arrgust succeeded 
I'kiedrich in the latter offico, wlrich he held 
till 1897. In 1866 ho heoarno a nairrrali.sed 
British subjeot. From 1874 to 1901 he was 
lecturer in tordoology at the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 

With his hospital ap]ioinimen.t Dupre 
soon held marry resporisibls offices in which 
he turned Iris mastery of chortrical analysis 
to signal public advarrtage. From 1873 
to 1901 he was puhUc analyst to the city 
of Westminster. Meanwhile in 1871 he 
was appointed chemical referee to the 
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medical department of the local govern- 
nient board, and for the board conducted 
{1884-5, 1887) special inquiries respecting 
potable waters and the contamiiialioii and 
self-ljuri flea lion of rivers (sec official Re- 
ports). Subsequently iinth W. J. Dibdin, 
Sir lib'cderiek Abel fq. v. Suppl. IIJ, and 
other cheinista, he made a series of 
inveatigatioiiB, on behalf of the metro- 
politan board of works, on the condi- 
tion of the river Thames, and on sewage 
treatment and purification jnetbods (for 
details see R/'port of (he. Royal Com- 
mission (1884) on Jleirojioliiaii Sewage 
Discharge and paper by Dibdin, The 
Purification oj the Thames, with remarks 
by Dupre, Proe. Inst. Civil Eng. cxxix.). 

‘ Duprb was foremost ’ (wrote Otto 
Helincr) ‘ in giving the now orthodox 
modes of water analysis their present form ; 
and contributed to the analytical methods 
of the examination of alkaloidal and other 
drugs. He was the first to observe (with 
H. Benoe Jones) the formation of alkaloidal 
snbatanoes or “ ptomaines ” by the decom- 
position of animal mattora ’ (see On 
a Fluoi'escmt Stibslanne resemblmg Quinine 
in Animals, Proe. Roy. Soc. 1860 ; On the 
Existence of Quinoidine in Animals, Proe, 
Roy. Inst 186C). 

Duprd was long officially engaged in 
reseavohes on explosives. Tkom 1873 he 
was oonaiilting chemist to the explosives 
deiiartmont ot the home office ; in 1888 
he was nominated a member of the war 
office e.xplosives committee, of which 
Sir Drederiok Abel wa.9 chairman j and 
in. 1900 he became a member ot 
the ordnance research board. During 
thirty -six yeans he examined ' nearly four 
hundred entirely now explosivas of the 
most varied composition, and further 
exauuned, at frequent intervals, all explo- 
sives imported into England, as to safely. 
He had often to evolve original methods of 
analy-sis or ot testing for safety, and therein 
especially rendered important services ’ (H. 
W11.SON Ha-Ke). At the time of the Fenian 
outrages in 1882-3 he discharged dangerous 
duties in the examination of ‘ infernal 
machines ’ and especially in connection 
with the detection (1883) of the man 
Wlutehead, at Birmingham, who had been 
secretly engaged there in the manufacture 
of nitro-glycerine (see Eighth Annual Report 
of the Inspectors of Explosives, 1883, and 
SXB, Wn/DiAM Haeoourt, homo secretary, 
in the House of Commons, Hansard, 
16 April 1883). 

The treasury was also among the govern- 
ment departments which sought Duprd’s 


opinion in matters of applied chemistry, and 
he was often a witne.ss in mcdieo-logal 
eases in the law courts. At the Damson 
poisoning trial in 1881 he gave notable 
evidence for the crown. 

Dupre was elected a follow of the Chemical 
Society in 1800, and served on the council 
(1871-6). He was president of the Society of 
Public Analysts (1877-8) ; was an original 
member of the Institute ol Chomi.stry 
(1877), and a member ol the first and four 
later councils. He was an original mem- 
ber of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
serving on the council (1894—7). Dupre was 
elected F.R.S. on 3 .Tune 1875. 

Duprd died at liis home, Mount Edgciimhe, 
Sutton, Surrey, on 16 July 1907, and was 
buried at Benhilton, Sutton. He married 
in 1870 Florence Mario, daughter oi H. T. 
Robberds, of Manchester, and had issue 
four sons and one daughler. 

Dnpro was joint author with Dr. Thudi- 
ehum of a work, ‘ On the Origin, Nature, 
and Varieties of Wine’ (1872) ; and with 
Dr. H. Wilson Hake, of ‘ A Short Manual 
of Inorganic Chemistry’ (1880; 3rd edit. 
1001). From 1865 he oommunieated many 
scienlifio papens to the publioation.s of the 
Royal Society, the Chemical Society, the 
Society of Public Analysts, and the Society 
of Chemical Industry, at times in collabora- 
tion with his brother, Prof. OdUng, H. Benoe 
Jones, F. J. M. Page, H. Wilson Hake, and 
Otto Hehner. He also contributed nmoh 
to the * Analyst,’ ‘ Chomioal Nows,’ ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine,’ and foreign periodiorils. 

[Proe. Roy. Soo., vol. lxx.x., A. ; The 
An.alyst (with portrait), vol. xxxii. ; O’rans. 
Ghein. Soo., vol. xeiii. (2) ; Joum. Soo. Chem. 
Industry, vol. x.xvi. ; Proe. Inst. Chemistiy, 
1907, pt. 4 ; Journ. Soo, Arts, vol. Iv. ; Roy. 
Soo. Calal, Sci, Papers ; Nature, 1 Aug. 
1907 ; Lancet, 20 July 1907 ; Tho Tiinea, 
17 July 1907 ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; ‘ Tho 
Rise and Progress of tho British Explosivea 
Industrj',’ 1909, published under the auspices 
of the Vlltli Intornat. Congro.S8 of Applied 
Chomistry ; 0. Guttmaii, The Manufacture of 
Explosives, 1909.] T. E. J. 

DUTT. ROMESH CHUNDER (1848- 
1909), Indian official, author and politician, 
born in Calcutta on 13 Aug. 1848, was son 
of Isan Chunder Dutt, a Kayasth, who was 
one of the first Indians to bocomo a doimty 
ooUector in Bengal. Romesh’s great-uncle, 
Easaffloy Dutt, was the first Indian to be 
secretary to the Sanslcrit College, Calcutta, 
and to be made a judge of the court of small 
causes, Hia female cousins, Aru and Tom 
Dutt, accomplished Frouoh and English 
scholars, both gave great poetic promise 
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at the time of their early deaths from 
consumption in 1874 and 1877 respectively. 
Losing hia father when he was thirteen, 
Romesh came under the guardianship of hia 
uncle, Sasi Chundor Dutt, registrar of the 
Bengali seoretariat, and a voluminous writer 
on Indian life and history. Educated at 
Haro’s school and at tho presidency college, 
Calcutta, Romosh took second place in tho 
first examination in arts of tho university 
in 186G. Some two years later, ho, rvith 
his lifelong friend Mr. Behari Lai Gupta 
(afterwards judge of tho Bengal high 
court), ran away from home, and the two, 
joined by Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, 
(afterwards famous as a Bengal political 
leader), set sail for England on 3 March 
1808. The practice of studying in England 
was then rare among Indian youths and was 
deprecated by tho orthodox. Entering 
University College, London, the tluce 
friends studied with diligence, and were aU 
successful in tlic 1809 examination for tho 
Indian civil sorvioo, Dutt taldng third 
place. He also studied for the bar at tho 
Middle Temple, and was called on 7 June 
1871. 

Joining tho Bengal service at the close 
of 1871, Duti/ went through tho usual 
novitiate of district work. Devoting all 
his leisure through life to literary pursuits, 
ho described in his first hook Iris ‘ Throe 
Years in Europe’ (Calcutta, 1872; 4th edit, 
with additional matter, 1890). In 1874, in 
‘ The Peasantry of Bengal,’ a collootion of 
articles wliicli he had contributed serially 
to the 'Bengal Magarino,’ ho urged that 
the permanent sottlomcnt was unwise and 
ill-ooucoived, imfairly benefiting the zamin- 
dars at tho cost both of tho cultivators and 
of the state. His biographical and oritical 
‘ History of Bengali Literatuiu ’ (Caloutta, 
1877), issued under the pseudonym of Ar. 
Cy. Due, reappeared under his o^vn name 
in 1896. At the persuasion of Bunldm 
Chandra Oliatterji, a vernacular Bengali 
writer of repute, ho wrote six historical 
and sooial romances in his mother tongue, 
three of wMoh 'were translated into 
English — ‘ Shivajeo, or the Morning of 
Maratha Life ’ (Broach, 1899) ; ‘ Tho Lake 
of Pahns ’ (London, 1902 ; 2ud edit. 1903 ) ; 
and ‘ The Slave Girl of Agra ’ (London, 
1909). 

In April 18S3 Dutt was appointed col- 
lector of Eackorganj, being the first Indian 
to I'oooivo executive charge of a district 
since tho establishment of British, rule. 
The exporimont was justified by the peace 
of this diilicult district during Ms two 
years’ tenure. Taking long furlough in 


1885, he devoted tho first portion to a 
Bengali translation of the ‘ Rig Veda.’ The 
vernacular press contended with heat, that 
Brahman pundits alone could deal with 
tho .sacred text. But Dutt peroevered, 
and published in 1886 the first, and still 
tho only complete, Bengali translation of 
the ancient hymns. Ho never completely 
broke with orthodox Hiiiduiain ; and 
though in later years he show'ed strong 
leanings to the Brahmo yamaj, foiunled by 
Keshub Chunder Son, ho did not join that 
movement. On return to duty in 1887 
he held charge successively of tho Pabna, 
Mymensingh, Dinajpur, and Midnapur dis- 
tricts. While at Mjunensingh he wrote an 
able ‘ History of Civilisation in Ancient 
India’ based on Sanskrit literatuie (Cal- 
cutta, 3 vols., 1888-90; London, 2 vols., 
1893), and also prepared school primers of 
Bengal and Indian history. 

On 25 May 1892 Dutt was cieatcd a 
O.I.E. and in April 1894 ho was appointed 
acting commissioner of Burdwan, being tho 
only Indian to rise to executive charge of 
a division in the nineteenth century. He 
served on tho Bengal legislative oouncil 
from January to October 1896, when ho 
was transferred to tlie oommissionersliip of 
Orissa, with ox-offioio superintendence of 
tho twenty tributary mahnls, or native 
states, of tho province. In October 1897, 
after twent3'--six years’ work, ho resigned 
tho civil service, moved by a twofold 
desire to pursue his literary labour and to 
take part freely in Indian iiolilies, 

Settling in London, he published there 
‘ England and India : a Record of Progress 
dming 100 Years ’ (1897). It was a plea 
for extending thoxiopular sliareiulegislation 
and administration. At the close of 1899 
he went to India to pre.ydo at the fifteenth 
annual national congress at Lucknow. 
India was then sufi’ering from a severe 
famine, and he mainly devoted hia pre- 
sidential address to a condemnation of the 
land revenue policy of the government. 
Lord Gurzon of Kodlcaton, the viceroy, 
gave him a long audience, and Dutt pub- 
lished ‘ Famines in India ’ (London, 1900), 
a series of open letters to Lord Ourzon, 
setting forth in detail his view.s of agrarian 
policy and attributing famine to Mgh 
assessments. Tho provinoial governments 
wore directed to examine Ms statements, 
and upon then' replies was based the elabo- 
rate resolution of Lord Ourzon’s government 
(dated 16 Jan. 1902) on land revenue 
administration, wMoh was presented to 
parliament (Cd. 1080). The official papers 
convioWd Dutt’s information of much 
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inaoouraoy (cf. S. M. Mitra, Indian 
Problems, London, 1908). Dutt sought to 
viiuhoato his conclusions in a new and 
oxliauative oriticisin of British agrarian and 
economic policy in India in two substantial 
volumes ; ‘ Economic History of British 
India. 1757-1837’ (1902), and ‘India in 
the Victorian Ago’ (1904). Thoy wore 
brought out in a second edition nnder tlie 
uniform title of ‘India under Early British 
Rule’ (1900). A scrie.s of minor, yet 
munulativoly importajit, changes in land 
revenue adrainistration, designed to protect 
the cultivaljoiu, were partly attrihiitablo 
to Dutt’.s ropreseutatious. Prcjuchcc tlis- 
qualifled lum from becoming a safe guide on 
agrarian hi.story, but the liistorian of Lord 
Curzon’s viceroyalty admits that on the 
whole Dutt’s agitation had beneficial 
result.^ (L. Fbasur’s India nnder Curzon 
a7id After, i. pp. 154-7). 

Dutt acted as lecturer on Indian history 
at University College, London, from 1 898 to 
1904, and he found time to continue his iSan» 
skrit studies. IIo translated into Enghsh 
metro large extracts of the two groat 
epics, the ‘ Mahablrarata ’ and the ‘ Rania- 
yana,’ linking the excerpts together by 
short explanatory notes (published in the 
‘ Toniplo Classics’ 1809-1900 and subse- 
quently in Dent’s ‘ Everyman’s Library ’). 
Max iVliiUer acknowledged the value of 
DuLt’s scheme. His vensatile interests were 
illustrated by a volume of original 
jioetry, ‘ Reminiscences of a Workman’s 
Life ’ (Calcutta, 1896 ; privately printed). 

Wliilo on a visit to India in 1904 Dutt 
was appointed revonuo minister of the 
independent state of Baroda, and during 
Ids throe years’ active tenure (August 
1904r-July 1907) he helped on the reforms 
of tho enlightened Gaokwar (Sayaji Rao). 
He was the Didian member of the royal 
commission on Indian dBCentralisalion, 
wdiich travelled through tho country from 
November 1907 to the following April. 
He signed tho report, but noted his dis- 
sent on jnany points of detail. With 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale he was unofficially 
consulted by Lord Morley resx'ecting the 
scheme of pohtioal reforms which were 
promulgated in 1908-9. Returning to 
Baroda as prime minister in March 1909, he 
died there of a heart affection on 30 Nov. 
of that year, and was accorded a pubho 
funeral by order of the Gaokwar. 

Dutt married in 1864 a daughter of 
Nobo Gopal Bose; a son is a barrister in 
praotioe in Calcutta, and of five daughters, 
three are married to native officials in 
government service. 


[Biography by Dutt’s son-in-law, J. N. 
Gupta, I.C.&t, 191] ; skotcli of Dult’s career, 
a 4 -anna (id.) pamplilot i)ub. ))y Natcaan, 
Madras, 1909; Indian National Gongro‘-i, 
Natosan, Madras, 1907 ; Papers legarduig 
Land Rev. System of Bill. India, 1902, Cd. 
1089; Diitt’s works; L. Eraser, India under 
Lord Curzon imtl After, 1911; Tho 'fiincb, 

J Doc. 1909; Indian Dady I’elegraph, 2 J.au. 
1903; Times of India Weekly, 4 Doc. 1909 ; 
peisonal knowledge.] E. II. B. 

DUTTON, JOSEPH EVERETT (1874- 
190.5), biologist, born on 9 Sept. 1874 at 
New Chester Road, lliglior Bobington, 
Cheshire, was filth .son of John Dutton, 
a retired chemist of Brookdale, Banbury, 
by his wife Sarah Ellen Mooro. Alter 
education at King’s School, Che.ster, from 
January 1888 till May 1892, he entered 
the Lhriver.sity of Liverpool, whore he 
g.aincd the gold medal in anatomy and 
X>hy.siology, and the medal in materia 
medica in 189,5. At the Victoria 
University ho won the modal in pathology 
in 1890, gniduatod M.B., C.M. in 1897, 
and was oleotod Holt follow in pathology. 
Ho then acted as Jiouso surgeon to Prof. 
Rushton Parker and house physician i,o 
Dr. R. Catun at the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, In 1901 ho gained the Walter 
Myers fellowship in tropical medicine. 

In 1900 he accompanied Dr. H. fi.- 
Aniiett and Dr. J. H. Elliott of Toronto on 
the tliird expedition of the Liverpool school 
of tropical medicine to southei'ii and 
uorthorn Nigeria to study the life-history 
aud 3urromiding.s of tho mosquito and 
generally to take measures for tho 
Ijrevontion of malaria. J'vvo reports were 
issued as a result of this expedition, 
one. dealing with anti-malaria sanitation, 
the other a very complete monograph upon 
filariasis. In 1901 Dutton proceeded alone 
to Gambia on tho sixth expedition of tho 
Liverpool school of trojiieal medioino, and 
drew up a most comprehensive and useful 
report on the prevention of malaria. 
During this expedition ho identified in tho 
blood of a patient at Bathurst a trypano- 
some belonging to a group of animal para- 
sites which had hitherto been found only 
in animals. He described it accurately 
and named it Trypanosoma Gainhienso. 
He found tho same organism subsoquontly 
in numerous other eases in Gambia and 
elsewhere. Dutton’s discovery of tiro first 
trypanosome in man was an important 
factor in determining the cause of sleeping 
sickness, which was afterwards shown by 
other observers to bo due to the same 
parasite. In addition to this Trypanosoma 
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Gambicnso he also dcsoribed several ulhc'-' 
trypanosomes now to poience. In 1902 
ho proceeded to the Soae^ambia with I)r. 
J. L. Todd and drew ii]) a report on sanita- 
tion which waa presented to the Froneh 
govomment; he also publiahed further 
papers on trypanosomiasis, llis last 
expedition was inado to tho Congo in 
charge of tho twelfth ox]:editiou ot the 
Liverpool school ot tropical inedicino. 
lie started in August 1903, accompanied 
by Ur. J. L. Todd and Dr. C. ChilsIiB. 
Tile expedition reached Stanley Falls about 
tho end of 1904 and (Uaeovorod indepen- 
dently the cause of tick fever in man, a 
discovery which had been anticipated by 
a few weeks by Major (Sir) Jlonald Koss 
and Dr. Milne in the Uganda protectorate. 
Dutton w.as able to show the transference 
of the di.scase from man to monkeys. 
Duiing the iuvcsligalion Dutlon and 
ClnisUc contracted the disease. Dutton 
died ol spirillum fever cm 27 Fob. 1905 at 
Kosotigo in the Congo territory. His burial 
was attended by more than 1000 persons, 
mo.stiy natives to whom ho had ondoarod 
iiimsolf and whose maladies ho had 
treated. 

Dutton’s chooring enthusiasm made him 
a wcloomo oomrado in every field of work. 
Tho sldll and ability which ho brought to 
tho scionco of tropical modioino wore of the 
highe.st order, and his work gave promise 
of'futuro fruit. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, lOOf!, i. 1020 ; Lancet, 
1905, i. 1239; information kindly obtained 
by Professor H. P. AiinoU, M.D.J D’A. P. 

DUVEEN, Sir JOSEPH JOEL (1843- 
1908), art dealer and bonefaotor, born at 
Moppol in Plolland on 8 May 1843, waa 
ccldcr son in a family of two sons and two 
daughters of Joseph Duveen of that place 
by his wife Eva, daughter of Henry van 
Min don of Zwolle. His grandfather, Henry 
Duveen, who had first settled at Moppol 
during the Napoleonic wars, was youngest 
son of Joseph Duveen of Giessen, army con- 
tractor' to the King of Saxony ; Napoleon’s 
repudiation of tho debts of tho Saxon forces 
ruined this Duveen, whose twelve sous were 
then driven to seek their fortunes in difforont 
countries. 

Joseph left Meppol in 1866 and settled 
at Hull, starting as a general dealer otr a 
site trow partly oovored by the Public Art 
Gallery built hr 1910. He posses, sed a good 
kirowledgoof Nankin procelain, then coming 
into fashiorr, and of which cargo loads had 
been brought to Holland by the early Dutoh 
traders with China; he purchased large 


quantities of this in various parts of his 
nativo country, shippcrl it to Hidl, aird 
foiitrd a ready market for it in London. 
Ill partnership witli his younger Inother 
Ilenry he soon secured tho ohiel American 
trade in Oriental porcelain, and in 1877 
opened a branch house at Fifth Avenue, 
Now York. They formed many fine collec- 
tions ill America, among others that of 
Garland, which they bought baclv en Uoc 
in March 1902, selling it at once to 
Air. Pierpoiit Morgan. Thej’' also largely 
helped in tho formation of the Taft, 
Widenor, Gould, Altmann and Morgan ai t 
coUectiona. 

In 1879 tire brothers erected fine art 
galleries adjoining tho Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, London, and at once took an impor- 
t,ant share in the fine art trade, extending 
their interest.s in nearly every branch, par- 
ticularly in that of old tapestry, of which 
they became the largest purohasors. When 
Robinson & Fislier vacated their auction 
rooms at 21 Old Bond Street tho Duveens 
scoured tho adrlitional promises and built 
spaciou.s art galleries in the spring of 1894. 
From 1890 onwards they purchased pictures 
and wore largo buyers at tho IVliilgravo 
Oastlc sale of 1890 and at the Murrieta 
sale two yeans later. They purchased the 
whole of the Hainauer colleoUoii of renais- 
sance objects of art for about 260,O00Z. in 
June' 1906, and in 1907 the Roclolphe Kann 
collection of pictures and objects of art and 
vortii in Paris, for nearly three quarters of 
a million sterling (TM Times, 1 Aug. 1907 ; 
'The Year's Art, 1908, 367-72). 

Duveen, whose fortune grew largo, was 
generous in public benefaction. He was a 
subscriber to tho pubUo purchase of tho 
‘ Venus ’ of Velasquez for tho National 
Gallery in 1900, in which year also he pre- 
sented J. S. Sargent’s whole-length portrait 
of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth (bought 
in at the Irving sale at Christie’s, 16 Dee. 
1905, for 1200Z.) to the National (Tate) Gal- 
lery of British Art, Alillbank. In May 1908 
he undertook tho cost (about 36,000Z.) of an 
addition of five rooms, known as ‘The 
Tumor Wing,’ to that gaUery {The Times, 
7 May 1908 ; Oat. of Nat. Gall, of Bril. Art, 
1911, pp. vi-vii). He waa knighted on 
26 June 1908. 

He died at HyM’es, France, on 0 Nov. 
1908, and was buried at the Jewish 
cemetery, Willesden. He left a fortmio 
tentatively valued at 640,4091, ivith 
persoiralty of the net value of 486,676Z. 
(The Times, 7 Dec, 1908; Mmiing Post, 
with fuller details, of same date). In 1869 
ho married Rosetta, daughter of Abraham 
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Barnett of Carr Lane, Hull, who survived 
him, and by whom he had a iamily of ten 
sons and four daughters. 

His portrait by Hmil Fuchs, M.V.O., i.s in 
the Tumor wing of the g, allcry at Millbaiik. 
His elde.st son, Joseph, W'ho made additions 
to his father’s benefaction to the Tate 


Gallery, presented to the new Public Art 
I Gallery of Hull, as a memorial of his father’s 
association with the town of Hull, ‘ 1’he 
' Good Samaritan,’ by Edward Stott, A.R.A. 

[Private information from llio family and 
Mr. A. C. B. Carter; The Year’,? Art, 1008, 
(with portrait).] W. R. 




EARLE, JOHN (182-1-1003), philologist, 
bom on 20 Jan. 182-1 at Elston in the pariah 
of Churoh.ston o near Kiiigabiiflge, South 
Devon, was only sou of John EarJo, a. small 
landed proprietor who cultivated hiaowii pro- 
perty, by his wife Anne Hamlyn. Their other 
child, a daughter, mairied George Bucldo, 
afterwards canon of Wells, and was mother 
of Mr. George Earle Buckle, editor of ‘ The 
TiinoH.’ John Earle received his earliest 
education in the honse of Orlando Mauley, 
then incumbent of Plyrii, stock, whence lio 
pas.sed to tho Plymouth new grammar 
school. Ho spout tho year 1840-1 at the 
grammar school of Kiiigsbridge, and 
matriculated at Magdalen PTaU, Oxford, 
ill October 1841, graduating B.A. iu 184.') 
with a first class in litorie liumauiorea. 
In 1848 he won a fellowsliip at Oriel 
College, thou one of tho cliief dislinctiona 
in the university. Tho colleagues ivith 
whom Earle was brought into ooiitact at 
Oriel included Charles Marriott, Eraser 
(aftonvai'ds bishop of Manolio.stor), Clough, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Coleridge, Alex- 
ander Grant, Sellar, and Burgon— men of 
very varied schools of thought. In occle.sias- 
tioal matters Earle was novor a partisan, 
though his historical sense made liim 
value whatever illustrated tho continuity 
of the English church or conduced to the 
seemliness of public worship. In 1849 ho 
proceeded M.A., was ordained deacon, and 
was elected to the professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon, then ionahlo only for five years. At 
the time tho chair' was little more than an 
elegant sinecure, birt Earlo raised it to a 
position of real usefulness before his retire- 
ment in 1854. Thenceforth ho assiduously 
pru'sued his Anglo-Saxon strrdies. Meanwhile 
in 1 862 he heoamo tutor of Oriel in succession 
to his future brother-in-law, George Bncklo. 
In 1857, when he took prie.st's orders, he was 
presented by his college tx) the rectory of 
Swanswiok, near Bath, which he retained till 
death. In 1871 ha was appointed to the 
prebend of Wansli'ow in Wells cathedral, 
and from 1873 to 1877 he was rural dean 
of Bath. 


In 187G he was re-elected profes.sor of 
Anglo-iSaxon by convocation ; his competitor 
was Thomas Arnold [q. v. Suppl. 1]. Tho 
tenure of Ihi.s cliair had then been made 
permanent, and ho held the po.st for tho rest 
of Ills life. His inaugiu'al lectui'o, ‘ A Word 
for the Mother Tonguo,’ was one of many 
pu))lisl)ed ploaa for tho bestowal ol a place 
in the university curriculum on English 
philological study. 

Earlo was an industrious writer, and 
combined devotion to rosearoh with a power 
of popularising its fruits. His earliest 
publi.shed work was ‘ Gloucester Frag- 
ments, Logonds of St. iSwitlum and Sanota 
Maria HCgyptiaca ’ (1861, 4to). In 1866 
appeared ^Two of tho Saxon Chronicles 
ParaUol, with Supplementary Extracts 
from tho Others, edited with Introduolion, 
Notes, and a Glossarial Index.’ Tliis was in 
many ways his mo.st important work, and 
was the tinst attempt to give a I'ational and 
connected account of (he growth of tho 
clivoniclo, and tlio relations of the dillorcnl 
MSS. It was recast by the present Avritor 
in two volumes (1892. 1899). In 1866 
.appeared both ‘ A Book lor tho Boginne" 

I in Anglo-Saxon’ (dtli edit. 1902) and ‘The 
' Philology of tho English Tongue ’ (5th edit. 
1892). The latter volume Avas Eatlo’s mo.st 
popidar work ; it largely helped to popularise 
tho ro.sults of the noAV science of compara- 
tive pliilology, as applied to tho English 
language. With tho lator developments 
of coiuiiai'ative pMlology Eai'lo hardly 
kept jraco. lie aaus always more interested 
in tracing tho development of language as 
an instrument ol thought, and in analysing 
the various olomonis Avhioh had contributed 
to the formation of English, than in purely 
pliiloJogical science. In 1863 an abortive 
scheme was jjroposod for a ‘ final and omn- 
plete critical edition ’ of ‘ Oliaucor ’ to bo 
published by tho Clarendon Press, with Earle 
ns general editor [Ldttrs of Alexander Maa- 
milltin, 1908, [jp. 160-1). Apart from English 
philology, Earle was an offioient Italian 
scholar. He wrote an introduction to Dr. 
Shadwell’s translation of Dante’s ‘ Purga- 
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toi'io’ (1892), and a romarkablo essay on 
Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova’ in the ‘Quarterly 
Review ’ (1896). 

A man of varied intellGctual inlerestn 
and ol generous onthuaiasins, Earle died 
on 31 Jau. 1903, at Oxford, and was buried 
in Holywell cemetery. A brass tablet was 
erected to bis memory in Swan.swiclc Climcli. 
In 1863 ho married Jane, daughter of 
George Rolleston, vicar of Maltby, and 
sister of George Rolleston [q[. v.], Linacre 
professor of anatomy at Oxford. By her 
Earle had three sons and four daughters. 
His second daughter, Beatrice Anne Earle, 
married her first cousin, Mr. George Earle 
Buoklo, Earle’s widow survived till 13 May 
1911. 

Besides the works cited, Earle’s oliiof 
publioatioiia were ; 1. ‘ Guide to Bath, 

Ancient and Modem,’ 1 864. 2. ‘ Bhymo,s 
and Reasons, Essays by J. E.,’ 1871. 
3. ‘ English riant Namo.s,’ 1880. 4. ‘Anglo- 
iSaxon Literature,’ 1884. 6. ‘ A Handbook 

to the Land Charters and other Saxonio 
Documents,’ 1888. 6. ‘ English Prose, its 
Elements, History and Usage,’ 1890. 
7. ‘ Tho Deeds ol Boowulf, done into 
Modem Proso, with an Introduction and 
Notes,’ 1892. 8. ‘The Psalter of 1639, a 
Landmark in EjUglish Literature,’ 1801. 
9. ‘ Bath during British Iridopendonco,’ 
1803. 10. ‘ A Simple Grammar of ISngli.sh 
]iow in Use,’ 1808. 11. ‘The Alfred 

Jewel,’ 4 to, 1901. To a volume on Alfred 
tho Great (od. Alfj'od Bowker, 1899) he 
contributed an article ‘ Alfred as a Writer,’ 
and to an English misoellany presented 
to Dr. Eurnivall (1901) an essay on ‘The 
Place of English in Education.’ 

[Obituary notices in Tho Times, 2 Eeb. 
1003 (by hia brother-in-law, Canon Buoklo) ; 
and in O.xforcl Mag. 11 Eeb. 1903, by present 
writer ; Men and Women of tho Time, 1899 ; 
personal know lodge ; iirivato information.] 

EAST, SiE CECIL JAMES (1837-1908), 
liout. -general, born at Herne Hill, London, 
on 10 July 1837, was son of Charles James 
East, merchant, of London, by his wife 
Eliza Eredorioa Ilowman. After private edu- 
cation ho entered the army on 18 Aug. 
1864 as ensigirin the 82nd regt., and became 
lieutenant on 6 June 186.3. Ho served 
with his regiment in the Crimea from 
2 Sept. 1 866, and was present at the siege 
and fall of Sevastopol, for whioh he received 
the modal with clasp and Turkish medal. 
Subsequently ho took part in the war of 
the Indian Mutiny in 1867 and was severely 
woimdod at Oawnporo on 26 Nov, 1867, 
when he was awarded the medal. Pro- 


moted captain on 17 Nov. 1863, he joined 
the 41at regiment, and served as assistant 
quarlerma.stcr-general with tho Chittagong 
column of the Lushai expeditionary force 
in 1871-3; he wa.s mentioned in despatches 
and received tho thanks of the governor- 
general ill council as well as tho modal with 
clasp and brevet of major [Land. Qaz. 
21 June 1872). Through tho latter part of 
tho Zulu war of 1879 ho acted as deputy 
adjutant and quarLcmiastcr-goneral, and 
was pro.scnt at the engagement at Uluudi, 
receiving tho medal with clasp and brevet, 
of colonel {Land. Qaz. 21 August 1879). 
During tho Burmese expedition in 1886-7 
he commanded tho first brigade after the 
capture of Mandalay and was mentioned in 
despatches by the government of India 
{Lmut. Qaz. 2 Sept. 1887), receiving two 
clasps and being made O.B. on 1 July 1887. 
From 1883 to 1888 he commanded a second- 
class district in Bengal and Burma, and 
a first-class distriot in Madras from 1889 
to 1893, having been made major-general 
on 23 Ja.n. 1889. Leaving India in 1893, 
ho was till 1898 governor of Royal Military 
College at Sandhiu'st. Ho w'as nominated 
K.C.B. on 22 Juno 1897, having become 
lieut.-gouoral on 28 May 1896. After 1898 
ho resided at Eairhaven, Winchester, where 
ho died on 14 March 1908, being buried 
at King’s Worthy. 

He married (1) in 1863 Jane Catharine 
[d. 1871), eldest daughter of Charles Case 
Smith, M.D., of Bury SI. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
by whom ho had issue one son and a 
danghior ; (2) in 1 876 Frances Elizabeth, 
daughter of Bev. ArLhnr Mogg of Ohil- 
coinplon, Somerset, and widow of Edward 
H. Watte, by whom he had a daughter. 

[The Times, 16 March 1908 ; selections from 
State Papers in Military Dept., 1857-8, ed. 
6. W. Eorresl, 1902, ii. 383; Dod’s Knightage ; 
Hart's and Official Army Lists ; Walford’s 
County Eamilios.] H, M. V, 

BASTLAKE,CHARLESLOCKE (1836- 
1906), keeper of tho National Gallery, Lon- 
don, bom on 11 Maveh 1830 at Plymouth, 
was fourth son of George Eastlake, who was 
admiralty law agent and deputy judge advo- 
cate of tho fleet. His father’s brother was 
Sir Charles Eastlake [q. v.], president of 
tho Royal Academy. He 'was educated 
at Westminster School, where he became 
Queen’s scholar in 1846, He maintained 
through life his interest in ilie sohool and 
in later years joined tho governing body. 
Showing a taste for arohitooture, he became 
a pupil of Philip Hardvrick, R.A. [q. v.], and 
then entered the Royal Academy Schools. 
Thoro in 1864 he gained a silver medal for 
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architectui-al flrawiiigs, and he exhibited 
two detiigtifi af. the Academy in 1856-6. 
Developing aomo skfll in water-colours, he 
gave np architectural work and for three 
years Rtudied art abroad. On hi-s return to 
England his inlere.st again changed, and 
he devoted hini&elC to literary work and 
design in various branches of indnstii-il 
art. 

Eroin 1806 to 1877 he was secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In 1878 Lord Beaconafiold appoinled him 
keeper and secretary of the National 
Gallery, and lie pcrlormcd cfBciently the 
duties of this post (ill 1898. Diii’hig that 
period he rearranged and olasisificd all the 
paintings at Trafalg.ar Square under the 
different .schools to wliich they belonged, 
and had them placed under glass to protect 
them from the London atmosphere. He 
opened several rooms for the oxlubilion of 
Turner’s sketches and water-colour draw- 
ing.'), and increased the accommodation for 
art students and copyists. He w'aa greatly 
disappointed that he did not succeed Sir 
Frederic Burton [q. v. Snpp. I], who retired 
in 1894, as director of the gallery. Tho 
post then fell to Sir Edward Poynter, and 
four years later Eastlake retired from the 
keopership, 

Eastlake made a substantial reputation 
aa a wi'itcr on art, publialiiiig several 
books and occasionally contributing to 
the leading magaziiiGS. His earliest and 
best-lmown book, ‘ Hiirts on Houseliold 
Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, and Other 
Details ’ (1868), .shows strong Gothic l)ia.s ; 
it at once became popular in England 
and America ; it reached its fourth Loudon 
edition in 1887. The sixth American 
edition (New York, 1881) has notes by 
Mr. 0. C. Perldns. ‘ A History of tho 
Gotluc Revival ’ followed in 1871. In 
1870 ho issued ‘Loctni'cs on Decora- 
tive Art and Art Workmanship,’ which 
he had delivered at tho Social Science 
Congress. A series of illnslrated ‘ Notes 
on the Principal Picture, s ’ in foreign 
galleries dealt with tho Brora Gallery at 
Slilan (1883), the Louvre at Paris (1883), 
the old Plnakothek at Munich (1884), and 
tho Royal Gallery at Venice (1888). In 
189S, under the pseudonym of Jack Easel, 
he published ‘ Our Square and Circle,’ a 
series of social essays. 

Eastlake died on 20 Nov. 1906 at his 
house in Leinster Square, Bayswater, and 
was buried at Kensal Green. Ho married 
on 1 Oot. 1856 Eliza, youngest daughter of 
George Bailey ; she survived him ’(vithout 
issue until 2 Nov. 1911. 


An oil painting by Mr. Shirley Fox 
belonged to Mrs. Eastlake. 

(Art Joiirn. 1906; Tho Timo.s, 22 Nov. lOOli ; 
AVlio’s Who, 1906 ; Lady JiaaUake, Momoir.s 
of Sir Charle.s Eastlalce.] F. W. ( !-tf. 

BATON, WILLIAM MERITON, second 
Babon CJiEYi,ESjronii: (1843-1902), mezzo- 
tint colled or, Hooond son in a family of 
three soirs and two daughters oi Henry 
William Baton, first Baron Choylcsmore 
(d. 1891), by his wife Charlotte Gorliam 
(<L 1877), daughter of 'J'homas Loader 
Harman of New Orloan.s, was born at 
9 Gloucc&tcj' Place, Regent’s Park, 
London, on 15 Jan. 1843. His father 
founded tho prosperous firm of IT. W. Eatoji 
& Son, silk brokers, ropi'osentcd Coventry 
in parliament as a conservative from 
1805 to 1880 and from 1881 to 1887, and 
was raised to the peerage at Queen 
Victoria’s iiibilco in 1887 as first Baron 
Choylesmoi'G. Ho was an authority on 
fine arts and an ontha&ia.stic collector; 
among his troasnro.s was Landseer’s 
‘ Monarch of tho Glen,’ whioh, at the 
sale of Ilia oolleotion at Christie’s in April 
1892, fetched 6900 guineas. 

After education at Eton, William entered 
his father’s thra and subsequently bccaino 
partner. He took, however, little part 
in tho business, and from 1866 onward 
devoted himself to poliiic.s in tho conserva- 
tive interest with little suocea.s. He failed 
in his attempts to enter parliament for 
Macclesfield in 1808, 1874, and 1880. ile 
.succeeded lo the peerage on Ida father’s 
dciith in 1801. 

Like his father, Choylesmoro had artistic 
ta.stes. In 1809 he started a collection 
of English mezzotint engravings, by 
way of illustrating each item in tho oala- 
logiio compiled by John Chalonor Smith 
fq. V.]. Eaton gave Chalonor Smith muoli 
assistance in preparing his work. Although 
his collection was fully reproficntafive, only 
a small percontago of it was in tho ohoioest 
condition. Tho prints whioh orowded his 
rosidcnco at Prince’s Gate forjnod the 
largest and best privaitc mezzotint collec- 
tion ever formed ; it included, with tho 
work of all the best pvaclitionevs, examples 
of LudTOg von Siegen {-jl. 1650), tlio 
inventor of tho art of, mezzotint, and was 
espooially rich in tho engravings of James 
MacArdell (1729-1766) [q. v.]. Tliirty-iuuo 
of Ghoylosmore’s mezzotints, including the 
valuable ‘ Miranda,’ engraved by W, ’Ward, 
after Hoppner, whioh he had bought from 
Mr. Herbert Percy Home for 40il., were 
shown at the oxliibition in 1902 of 
English mezzotint portraits (1760-1830) 
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of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, of -whose 
committee Clieylesmore was a member. 
Cheylosmore died iminiiTied at his I'esidenco, 
10 Piincc’s Cato, on 10 July 1902, and was 
buried at liigligato oometory. lie was 
aucoecdod in the peerage by bis younger 
brother, Herbert FrancLs (6. 25 Jan. 1848), 
to -vvhom passed his collodion of mezzo- 
tints other than portraits. The porti'aits 
— some 11,000 — were bequeathed to the 
British Museum, where a small portion 
was exhibited from 1906 to 1910. The 
acquisition filled many gaps in the 
national oolleotioii. 

[The Times, 11 and 12 July and 5 Aug. 
1902 ; Daily Telegraph, 7 July 1905 ; Burke’s 
Pcorage ; British Museum Guido to an 
Exhibition of Mezzotini; EiigraTing.s, chiefly 
from the Cheylesmoro Collection, compiled 
by Freeman M. O’ Donoghuo, with preface by 
Sidney Colvin, 190.5; Cat. of Exhibition of 
English Mezzotint portraits, Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, 1902; Connoisseur, Jau. 1902, 
illufltr. art, on Lord Choyloamore’s mezzotints 
(with portrait); private information.] 

W. B. 0. 

EBSWORTH, JOSEPH WOODFALL 
(1824-1908), editor of ballad.s, born on 
2 iSopt. 1824 at 3 Gray’.s WaUr, liamboth, 
was younger son (in the family of thirteen 
ohildren) of Joseph Ebsworth [q. v.J, 
dramatist and musioiaii, by his -wife Mary 
Emma Ebsworth [q. v.], writer for the 
stage. Thomas WoodfaU of Westminster, 
son of Henry Kamp.son Woodfall [q. v.], 
the printer of Junius’s letters, was the 
boy’s godfather. In 1828 the family 
removed to Edinburgh, where the father 
opened a bookshop, and Joseph made good 
uso of bis opportunities of reading. At 
fourteen he entered the board of trastees’ 
school of art, where ho studied successively 
under Ohaiios Heath Wilson, Sir William 
Allan, and David Scott. For the last he 
ohorishod a lifelong affootiou. In 1848 he 
went i ;0 Maneheslor to serve as chief artist 
to Faulkner Bros., lithographers, who were 
bus}? -with railway plans during the railway 
mania, but ho soon loft for Ghmgow, where 
ho became a master at the sohool of 
design. In 1849 ho exhibited for the first 
time at the Scottish Academy, sending 
four large water-colour views of Edin- 
burgh. Ono of those pictures (the north 
view) he engraved privately. In 18.60 
ho sent a pioture illuatrating Tennyson’s 
‘ Looksley Hall.’ In July 1863 he started 
on a solitary pedestrian tour through 
central Europe and Italy. He returned to 
Edinburgh in 1864, and busied himsolf 
until I860 with painting, engraving, and 


writing prose and verso for the press. Then 
his plans changed and he matriculated 
at St. John’s GoUego, Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. in 1864 and M.A. in 1867. 
On 31 July 1864 ho was ordained deacon, 
and in 1868 priest. Ho wa.s sncce-ssivcly 
curate of Market Weighfcon (1861^5), of 
St. Stephen’s, Bo-wling, near Bradford 
(1860-7), and of All Saints (1868-9) and 
Christ Church (1870-1), both in Bradford, 
In January 1871 Ebsworth became vicar 
of Molash near Ashford. Tlio parishioners 
were fow and of small means, and he raised 
outside the parish 16001. wherewith to 
build a vicarage. A practical and genial 
sort of piety and an affectionate disposition 
enabled Ebsworth to discharge hi.s olerioal 
duties efficiently, althougli the bohemian 
strain in his nalm’e made him impatient of 
much clerical convention. But the chief 
part of his time at Molash -was devoted to 
literary work at home or to researches which 
ho pursued in the British Museum. Ho 
had publi.shed at Edinburgh two oolleotions 
of miscellaneous prose and verse, ‘ Earl’s 
Legacy ’ (2 vols. 1867) and ‘ Literary 
Essays and Poems ’ (1868), Concentrating 
his interest on the amatory and humorous 
poems and ballads of the Bevontoonth 
century, ho now produced a notable series 
of reprints of light or popular poetic 
literature. In 1875 ho pnblislied editions of 
‘ The Westminster Drolleries ’ of 1671 and 
1672, and ‘ The Merry Drolleries ’ of 
1661 and 1670. ‘ The Choyce Drolleries ’ of 
1666 followed next year. The ‘ Ballad 
Society,’ which had been founded in 1868, 
soon enlisted his services, and he became 
its ablest and most indu.strious supporter. 
For that society he edited the ‘ Bagford 
Ballads’ from tho British Museum (2 pts. 
1876-8), togethoi' with tho ‘Amanda 
Group of Bagford Booms’ (1880). His 
main labour for the Ballad Society 
■was the completion of its edition of the 
Ro-xbuighe coUeotion of ballads in the 
British Museum. William OhappeH [q. v. 
Suppl. I] edited three volumes (1860-79). 
From 1879 onwards Eb.sworth conlinued 
Chappell’s work and published volumes iv. 
to ix. of the B,oxburgho oolleotions between 
1883 and 1899. The separate pieces 
mnnbcred 1400, and Ebsworth classified 
them under historical and other head- 
ings, bringing together, for example, 
‘Early Haval Ballatls’ (1887), ‘Early 
Legendary BaUads’ (1888), ‘Robin Hood 
Ballads’ (1896), and * Restoration Ballads’ 
(1899). Ebsworth, who transoribed the 
texts which he reprinted, supplied ex- 
haustive intiuduotions, notes, and indices. 
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At tho same time lio intersperaed hia edi- 
torial oonti'ibutinna mth original vorso, 
and also executed with his own band 
ivoodcuta after (,he original illustrationa. 
A stiirdj'- champion o£ tlio seventeenth 
century royalists, and a hearty hater ot 
Puritanism, he freely enlivened his editorial 
comments with the free expression of his 
personal prejudices, and with scornful 
roferoneos to current political and 
religious views from which ho dissented. 
But despite editorial eccentricities his 
work forma a aerioiis and invalnablo con- 
tribution to tho history of English ballad 
literature. Ebsworth was elected F.iS.A. 
in 1881. 

in 1894 he rethed from Molash vicarage 
to live privately at Ashford. There he died 
on Whitsunday, 7 June 1008 ; ho was 
bmied in A.shford cemetery. Hia library 
wassoldin 1907. On29May 1866homarriod 
Margaret, oldest daughter of WOiiam Blore, 
rector of Goodmanham, East Yorkshiro. 
She died on 18 April } 906, leaving no iasuo. 

A portrait in oarly life was paiirted by 
Thomas Duncan [((. v.] of Edinburgh. 
Another portrait was taken in 1873 for the 
ooUeotion of portraits of the Canterbury 
clergy formed by Mr,s. Tait, wife of the 
archbishop. 

Besides the works mentioned, Ebsworth 
printed in 1887, for private circulation, 
a hunched and fifty copies of ‘Cavalier 
Lyrics for Church and Crown.’ Many of 
tlio poems w’ere .scattered tlmough hLs 
reprmts of the ‘ drolleries ’ and ballads. 
All rofloot tho mannor of Buckling or Cavew, 
and more or loss genially expound tho 
thorough-going toryism w'hioh w^as part of 
Ebswoith’s nature. He also edited Shake- 
speare’s ‘Mdsuminer Night’s Dream’ of 1600 
(Eiirnivall’s ‘Eaosimilc Texts,’ 1880); 
‘ Poems by Thomas Carow ’ (1892) ; ‘ Poems 
of Robert SouthweE’ (1892); and Butler’s 
‘ Hudibras’ (1892, 3 vols.). With Miss 
JMia H. L. Do Vaynos ho edited ‘ Tho 
Koutish Garland ’ (2 vols. 1881-2), and for 
the early volumes of this Dictionary he 
wrote Eves of his father and mother and 
of Charles and Thomas John Dibdin. 

[J. C. Erancis, Notes by the Way, 1909 ; 
Notes and Queries, 27 J une 1 908 ; Oroekford’s 
Clerical Directory, 1908.] S. L. 

EDDIS, EDEN UPTON (1812-1901), 
portrait-painter, was the eldest son of Eden 
Eddis, a clerk in Somerset House, by his 
wife dementia Parker. His grandfather, 
WilEam Eddis, was secretary to Sir Robert 
Eden, governor of Maryland. Bom on 9 May 
1812, in London, he showed aa a boy a 
talent for drawing, and became a pupU in 


tho art school of Hem'y Saas. In 1828 ho 
enloied the painting school of tho Royal 
Academy, and in 1837 won tho silver medal. 
He Erst cxliibifcod at the Academy in 1834, 
and then annually from 1837 to 1881. He 
also exhibited occasionally at the British 
Insiitulion and at Sullolk Street. 

Wliilo a young man, Eddis travoUed and 
sketched on tho continent with his friend 
James Holland [q. v.]. In 1848 ho settled 
in Harley Stroot, whore most of hia pro- 
fessional life was passed. 

Some portrait-drawing.s in chalk of mem- 
bers of the Athenienm, made when ho was 
still quite young, wero very successful and 
procured him many commissions. Though 
ho had cherished wider ambitions, he 
determined to embrace tho opportunity 
thus afforded by portrait-painting, chiefly 
from a generous desire to help his family. 
In 1838 ho exhibited a portrait of Lord 
John Boresford, archbishop of Armagh, 
and in the follorving year one of Viscount 
Ebrington, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
together rvith a sketch of Chantrey, the 
sculptor. Theso wore the first of a long 
list of distinguiahed sitters, men eminent 
in poEtics, law, the army, and the ohm'oh, 
and women celebrated in tho society of the 
day. The painter’s social gifts made Iiim 
a dolighthil oompaniou ; and many of his 
sitters beoame Efelong friends. Among 
tho closest and most intimate of his friends 
were Sauuio] Jones Loyd, Lord Overs tone 
[q. V.], and his family. Eddis-sxliibited a 
portrait of Lord Overstouo in 1851 ; and 
bl.urtoen of his pictures (not all portraits) are 
in tho colleotion of Lady Wantage, Lord 
Overstono’s dauglrtor. Between 1840 and 
1850 he painted, in addition to portraits, 
‘ Naomi,’ other biblical subjeotn, and two 
picturas illustrating a poem of Keble’s. 
Attor ISGO the portraits wore inoroas- 
mgly varied by subjects of rustio genre and 
pictures of children. Several of theso woro 
engraved by Every, Jonbert, and others, 
and li.ad groat popularity as prints. 
Macaulay (1850), Archbishop Sumner (1851), 
Bishop Blomfield (1851 ), Goorgo Dallas, 
the American Minister (1867), Sir Erasmus 
Wilson (1859), Lord Coleridge (1878), and 
Sydney Smith wore among those who sat 
to Eddis. His portrait of Theodore Hook is 
in the National Portrait Gallor5u A aeries 
of hia portrait-drawing.s in ohalir was litho- 
graphed by Qauei. 

In 1883 Eddis’a health threatened to give 
way; he determined to exhibit no more after 
that year, and rethed to Shalfoj'd, near 
Guildford. Tho trouble pa.ssod, and he 
Eved, hale and strong, HE 1901, continuing 
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to paint for his own pleasure portraits of his 
friends and delioaio studies of flowers. Hi.s 
personality and conversation cliarmod all who 
know him, and to the last ho was the centre 
of a largo and devoted oirolo, and an especial 
favourite with the young. He died at Shal- 
ford on 7 April 1901, and is buried there. 

Re married Elizabeth Brown, who pre- 
deceased him, and had one son and one 
daughter. 

[(Jravc.s’a Royal Academy E.'diibitors, 1905- 
1900 ; private information.] L. B. 

EDOUIN, WILLIE, whose real name was 
William Ehedeeioic Buyeii (1846-1908), 
comedian, born at Brighton on 1 Jan. 1846, 
was son of John Edwin Bryer, a dancing 
master, by his wife Sarah Elizabeth May. 
lie was the youngest member of a family of 
live clever oliildren, all of whom took early 
to the stage. He (iist appeared in publio 
in the summer of 1852 (with two sisters and 
others) in a juvenile troupe of ‘ Living 
Marionettes ’ at the Tliiiatro des Varieles, 
Linwood Gallery, Leiooster Square, in farces, 
ballets d’aotion, and extravaganzas. At 
Christmas in 1852 and 1854 the Edouin 
ohildron acted in pantomime at the Strand 
Theatre. In 1857 ‘The Celebrated Edouin 
Eamily ’ were taken by their parents on a pro- 
longed tour of Australia, India, China, and 
Japan. In 1863, after the disbandment of the 
troupe, Willie and his sister Rose (afterwards 
Mrs. G. D. Lewis, of the Maidan Theatre, 
Calcutta) wore both members of Fawcett’s 
stock company at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Melbourne, playing in burlesque. Subse- 
quently Willie made a long stay in California. 
On 2 Juno 1870 he first appeared in New 
York, at Bryant’s Minstrel Hall, as Mr. 
Murphy in ‘ Ilandy Andy.’ Shortly after- 
wards ho began a notable association with 
Lydia Thompson [q. v. Suppl. II], playing 
^vith her burlesque troupe at Wood’s 
Museum, Now York, in October ,and Novem- 
ber. In tke company was Alice Atherton, 
whom Edouin subsequently married. At 
Wallaok’s Theatre, New York, in August 
1871 ho was first seen in his droll impersona- 
tion of Washeo-Washeo the Chinaman, in 
Earnie’s bmiesque of ‘ Bluebeard.’ In tliis 
character he made his first adult appearance 
in London at the Charing Cross Thoatro on 
19 Sept. 1874. In 1877 Edouin returned 
with the Lydia Thompson troupe to New 
York, whore pantomime or burlesque 
largely oooupied him for the next six years. 

On 9 Sept. 1884 Edouin made his first ex- 
periment m London mauagoment by opening 
Toole’s Theatre with ‘ The Bahes, or Wlunes 
from the Wood,’ which, with himseE and Ins 
wife in the principal oharaotera, ran 100 
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nights [see BEoiron, Lionel, Suppl. IT], 
On 31 July 1880 ho eornmonoed ,1 six weeks’ 
season at the Comedy as Carraway Bones 
in the farcical comedy ‘ Turned Up,’ which 
proved bo successful that he transferred it, 
under Ms own management, to the Royalty 
Theatre, whore it ran over 100 nights. 
On 25 Eeb. 1888 Edouin began his fii'at 
managerial period at the Strand by pro- 
ducing ‘ Katti, tho Family Help,’ with 
himself and his wife (Alice Atherton) in tho 
principal characters. On 13 June 1889, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, he proved very 
•successful as Nathaniel Glover (an amiable 
caricature of Sir Augustus Harris [q. v. 
Suppl.I]) in ‘Our Flat.’ A fortnight later ho 
transferred the play to the Opora Comiqiie, 
under hia own management, where it had 
a run of close on GOO nights. Dmiiig 1891 
and 1893 ho resumed management of 
tho , Strand, appearing there in fight piece.s 
suiting his idiosyncrasy. On 18 .June 
1894 he had a congenial part in Jeremiah 
Grubb in Mark Melford’s ‘ Tho Jerry 
Builder,’ a farcical comedy in which, ns 
Mattie Pollard, his daughter May made a 
promising d4but. On 24 Feb. 1897 he won 
great success at the Prince of Wales’s 
ivith his quaint emhoclimont of Hilariua in 
‘ La Poupeo.’ On 4 Feb. 1899 Ms wife, 
wlio had long acted with him, died. In 
1900 ho went to America for a brief period. 
In Juno 1901 he created iSamuel Twanlcs 
in ‘ The .Silver Slipper ’ at the Lyric. Sub- 
sequently ho performed in sketches in South 
Africa. On hia return he originated the r61o 
of Hoggenhoimor in ‘ The Girl from .Kay’s ’ 
at the Apollo (15 Nov. 1902). Aftenvards 
Ms acting showed a serious falling off, 
notably in ‘ Tho Little Michua ’ at Daly’s 
in April 1905. In 1907 he was playing 
in vaudeville in the United States, but 
developed symptoms of mental failure. 
Returning home, he died in London on 
14 April 1908. He was buried at Kensal 
Green. Two daughters survived Mm. A 
coloured portrait of tho comedian as 
Hilarius in ‘ La Poupee ’ accompanies his 
memoir in ‘ Players of tho Day ‘ (1902). 

In parts of grotesquerio and wMm 
Edouin was an admirable comedian. As a 
manager ho showed little business aptitude. 
He made largo b urns of money but died poor. 

[W. Davenport Adams’s Diet, of Ike 
Drama; 'J'hoatrioal Journal, 1862 and 1854; 
lUustr. London News, 1862 (advts.); Col. 
T. AUston Brown’s Hist, of the New York 
Thoatroa; William Archer’s The Theatrical 
World of 1804 ; Players of tho Day (Newnes), 
1002, pt. xt. ; Daily Telegraph, 15 April 1908 ; 
Green Room Book, 1909 ; personal knowledge.] 
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EDWARD Vll (1841-1910), ICino or 
Great Bbitaim and Ireland and or the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Empbeor or India, was eldest son and 
second child o£ Queen Victoria and her hus- 
band Prince Albert. Their fii'st-born child, 
Victoria, Princess Royal [q. v. Suppl. II], 
was bom on 21 Nov. 1840. 

1 

The jji'inee was boin at Buckingham Pal- 
ace at 10.48 a.m. on Tuesday 9 Rov. 1841, 
and the birth was duly recorded in the paiish 
register of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Hutii oon.scrvative prime minister, 

9 1 , 0 V. 1811 , Sh’ Robert Peel, who had just 
come into office, with the duke 
of Wellington, the archbishop of Canterbury 
(William Howley), and other high olScers 
of state, attended the palace to attest 
the birth. No beii‘ bad been born to 
the reigning sovereign since the birth of 
George IV in 1762, and the event was the 
signal for immense national rejoicings. The 
annual feast of the lord mayor of London 
took place the same evening, and the 
infant’s health was drunk with abundant 
enthusiasm. A special thanksgiving ser- 
vice was arranged for the ohurmies by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the birth 
was set as the theme of the English poem 
at Cambridge University for the next year, 
when the sucoe,ssful competitor was Sir 
Henry Maine, Tlio child was named 
Albert Edward — Albert after his father, 
and Edward after his mother’s father, the 
duke of Kent. In the family circle he was 
always called ‘ Bertie,’ and until his acces- 
sion his signature was invariably ‘ Albert 
Edward.’ Ho mlieriied according to pre- 
cedent the titles of Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Garrick, .Baron of Renfrew, 
Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland, but by his parents’ wish he was 
ga'ictted in addition as Duke of Saxony, 
his father’s German title. The innova- 
tion was adversely oiitioised by Lord 
Palmenston and hia friends, who disliked 
the German leanings of the court. On 
4 Deo. 1841 he was further created, in 
accordance with precedent, by patent 
under the groat seal, Prince of Wales and 
Bari of Chester. 

Prom the outset it was his mother’s 
earnest hope that in career and character 
her son should bo a oojjy of his father. 
On 29 Nov. 1841 aha wrote to her uncle, 
&ng Leopold of Belgium, ‘ Our little boy 
fe a wonderfuRy strong and large child. 
1 hope and pray he may he like his dearest 
papa ’ [Letters, i. 456). A week later she 


repeated her aspjratioiis to' her kinsman: 
‘You will understand how fervent arc my 
prayers, and I am auro everybody’s must 
be, to see him resemble his lather m every, 
every respect both in body and mind,’ 
(Martin, Life of Fnnce Consort) Prom 
the boy’s infancy to Ids manhood Queen 
Victoria clung tonaoiously to tbi,s wifely 
wish. 

The prince was iiaxitised by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on 26 Jan. 1842 at 
niiptjamaiui Gcoige’s Chapel, Windsor, 

rtponson. The boy’s grand-nnclo, the duke 
35 Jan. 1842 Cambridge, seventh son of 

George III, and his great-aunt, Princosa 
Sophia, daughter of George III, were 
the English sponsors. The princess’s place 
was filled through her illness by the 
duke of Cambridge’s daughter Augusta, 
afterwards grand duohess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. The other sponsors were members 
of German reigning families. At tbeii' 
head came Frederick William IV, king of 
Prussia, who was xu'esent in person with 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, the 
naturalist, in attendance upon him. The 
king much appreciated the office of god- 
father. He was chosen instead of the queen’s 
beloved counsellor and maternal unelo. 
King Leopold of Belgium, for fear of giving 
offence to her diffioult-temxiered uncle, 
King Ernest of Hanover, but the plan 
hardly produced the desired effect of con- 
ciliation. The other German sponsors 
were absent. They wuie Prince Albert’s 
stepmother, the duchess of Haxc-Coburg, 
who was rexiresonted by Queen V’ictoria’.s 
mother, the duohess of Kent ; Prince 
Albert’s wiilowed kinswoman, the duchess 
of Saxo-Gotha, who was represented liy the 
duohess of Caiubridgo; and Prince Albeit’s 
uncle, Dulce Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, 
who was reprcBontod by Princoss Augusta 
of Cambridge. Tlio Queen specially asked 
the duke of Wellington to bear at the 
ceremony the sword of state. 

Gifts and orders, which wore alway.s 
congenial to the prince, wore showered on 
his cradle by foreign royalty. I’ho king 
of Prussia, whoso baxitismal offering was 
an elaborate gold shield adorned with 
figures out in onyx, conferred on him tho 
Order of the Black Eagle. The Emperor 
Ferdinand I of Austria, Emxieror Francis 
Joseph’s uncle, made tho infant ‘ quite 
proud ’ with his present of the Grand Cross 
of St. Andrew on 18 June 1844. Louis 
Pliilippe sent him a little gun on his third 
birthday. 

Tho lines which the education of the heir- 
apparent should follow became his parents’ 
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anxious concern very soon after he was born, 
liaron Stookmar, Prince Albert’s mentor, 
whose somewhat pedantic 
eiUication.”^ Counsel carried great weight in 
the royal circle, was from the first 
persistent in advice. JBcforo tlio boy was 
six months old, the baron in detaileil 
memoranda defined his parents’ heavy 
responsibilities. Ho rvarned thorn of the 
need of imbuing the child with a ‘ truly 
moral and truly Engliah sentiment,’ and of 
entrusting him to the care of ‘ persons 
morally good, intelligent, well-informed, 
and experienced, who fully enjoyed the 
parental confidence ’ (6 March 1842). After 
duo consultation and deliberation Lady 
Lyttelton was installed as head of Queen 
Victoria’s nursery esta'olishmcnt in April 
1842. Her responsibilities grew with the 
rapid increase of the queen’s family. She 
hold the post till 1851, and inspired the 
prince with the warmest aflcotion. 

In 1843 an anonjmous pamphlet — ‘ Who 
shall edueale thePsuwo of Wales, I ’ — whlelv 
was dedicated to Queen Victoria, boro 
witness to the importance generally 
attached to the oharaoter of the princo’s 
training. Tho anonymous counsellor re- 
stated Stookmar’s unexceptionable prin- 
ciples, and Prince Albert sent a copy to 
the sententious baron. An opinion was 
also invited from Lord Mel- 
prime minister, 
iu whom the queen placed tho 
fullest conlideneo (lil fi’eb. 184.3). He laid 
stress on the ‘ real position ’ and ‘ duties ’ 
which attaeliod to the rank of hoir-apparent 
and on ‘ tho political temptations and seduc- 
tions ’ to which previous hoirs-apparent, 
notably George Ill’s eldest son, the prince 
regent (afterwards George IV), had suc- 
cumbed. Melbourne recalled tho tendency 
of English heirs-apparent to incur the 
jealousy of the reigning sovereign and to 
favour tho party in opposition to the 
sovereign’s ministers. Without Lord Mel- 
bourne’s reminder Queon Victoria was well 
aware that her uncle George IV was a 
signal object-lesson of tho evil propensities 
to which hoirs-apparent wore liable. Nor 
did she forgot that she herself, while heir- 
presumptive to the crown, had sulfered 
from the jealous ill-wUl of King William IV 
{Queen’s tellers, i. 580), 

In the result Lord Melbourne’s lunts 
and Stookmor’s admonitions decided Queen 
Victoria and her consort’s educational 
policy. Stookmar, tackling the question 
afresh, on 28 JMy 1840 deduced from tho 
spirit of revolution abroad the imperative 
need of endowing tho child with a sense of 
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the .sacred character of all existing in.stitu- 
tiona, a .sound faith in the Church of Eng- 
land, a capacity to hold tho balance true 
between conaervativo and progreasivo 
forces, and a sympathy vith healthful 
social niovemenls. With the utmo.3t 
earne&tuo.S3 the boy’s parents thereupon 
addressed themselves in iSLookniar’.a spirit 
to the task of making tboir son a model of 
morality, of piety, of deporiment, and of 
intellectual aocom 2 )li,shmeut, at tlie same 
time as they secluded him from any active 
2 )olitical interest. Their eilort was not 
wholly beneficial to Iris development. Yet, 
whether or no the result V'ere due to his 
parents’ precaution, s, tho country wa,s 
spared in his case, despiite occasional private 
threatenings, any scandalous manifestation 
of the traditional rivalry bet^veen tho 
sovereign and the next heir to the throne. 

English, French, and German governesses 
soon joined the royal household. German 
the prince spoke from infancy with 
liia faVte wad metlvev, i\ad he haUtwIly 
Bni-iy fimuii- conversed in it with his 
.infcy ivitii brothers and sisters (Bunsen’s 
Qcriiuiu. Memoirs, _ ii. 120), He always 

retained through life a full mastery of 
all tho complexities of tho language. 
To his m.any German relations ho spoke 
iu no other tongue, and to hia grand- 
unole, King Leopold I of Belgium, and 
to that monarch’s son and successor, King 
Leopold II, with both of whom ho was 
through youth and manhood in constant 
intercourse, he talked in Genuau preferably 
to Ercuoh. Yet French, too, he learned 
easily, and acquired in due time an 
excellence of accent and a width of voca- 
bulary which very few Englislunen have 
equalled. 

Childhood and boyhood were wholly 
liasaed with his parents, sisters, and brothers 
in an atuiosphcro of strong family affection. 
His eldest sister, Victoria, whose inlclleotual 
alertness was in ohildliood greatly in exce-ss 
of Ms own, was his insejiarablo companion, 
and Ms devotion to hei' was lifelong. His 
next sister, Alice (6, 25 April 1846), and 
next brother, Alfred (6. 6 Aug, 1844), soon 
joined in tho pursuits of tho two elder 
children, but the tie between, the prince 
and Princess Victoria wa.s closer than 
that between him and any of his juniors. 
The children’s time was chiefly 
spent at Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor Castle, but there were 
frequent sojourns at Clareiuout, Esher, 
tho residence of King Leopold, and at 
seaside resorts. Tho prhioe stayed as a 
baby with the diiko of Wellington at 

N N 2 
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Waliuor CasLlo (Nov. 1842), and Bcvei-al 
tiiiioa ill infancy at the Brighton Pavilion, 
tiio royal residoiioe ivliich was abandoned 
by the queen in 1845, owing to the perti- 
nacity oi fiight-seera. In the same year 
Osborne House in the Isle of Wight became 
the regular seaside home of the royal 
family, and Avas thenceforth constantly 
visited by the prince. 

In 1846 ho and the rest of tho family 
made a first yachting excursion from 
0.9borne, paying a first visit to Oornwall, 
Avhioh was ids oAvn appanage. Next year 
lie made a tour througli Wales, the princi- 
pality which gave him his chief (itlo. In 
the autumn of 18-18 ho paid his first visit 
to Scotland, staying at Balmoral House, 
then a hired shooting lodge. The Scotti.sh 
visit was tlienocforih an annual experience. 
The future Archbishop Benson saw the royal 
party at thoir first Braomar gathering 
(16 Sept. 1848), and de.sorihed tlio little 
prince as ‘ a fair little lad of rather a slender 
mako witli an intelligent expression.’ A 
like impression was made on all observers. 
‘ Pretty but delicate looking ’ was 
Macaulay’s description of him when the 
child caught tho historian’s oye as ho stood 
shyly holding tho middle finger of his 
father’,? hand at tlio chri,3temng of his 
tliirrl sister, Princess Helena, at Windsor 
on 26 ,fuly 1840 (Loed Buougkton’s 
IlecullccHons, au. 181). 

In 1849 ho jnade iiis fiiwt acquaintance 
with another part of ids future dominions. 
Ho acoompaiucd his parents on their first 
visit to Ireland. Queen Victoria on h('r 
return commeinoi'atcd tlie Irish i^ooplo’s 
rii.li. viait.s friendly reception of lier and 
to irelimcl, her family by creating her 
1.S40-53. eldo.st son by letters patent 
under the grecut seal, Jiarl of Dublin 
(10 Sept. 1849). Her father had borne 
the same title, and its revival in tho 
person of the heir-niiparent was a politic 
compliment to tho Irish capital. The 
visit to Ireland Avas repeated four years 
later, Avlien the royal family went to Dublin 
to inspect an exliibition of Irish industries 
(Aug. 1863). In Later life jio member of 
the royal family oro,3sed St. Cteorge’s 
Cliannel more frequently than the prince. 

Meanwldle his education was pro- 
greSrSing on strict lines. In. the spring of 
A tutor 1849 Henry Bh’ch, an under- 
uppointeii, master of Eton, ‘ a young, good- 
18 1 ( 1 , looking, amiable man,’ according 

to Prince Albert, ivaa after careful inquiry 
appointed his first tutor. Birch held office for 
two years, and Avas succeeded by Frederick 
W. Gibbs, a barrister, who was recom- 


mended to Prince Albert by Sir James 
iSlepbon, then professor of liistory at 
(Jambridge. Gibbs filled his post till 1858. 
Other instructors taught special subjects, 
and witliM. Brasseur, his Ercnch teacher, the 
prince long maintaini'd a cordial iiitimaojA 

Endowed witli an aft'cctionato disposition, 
Avhioh Avas readily moved by those about 
him, lie formed Avitli mo.st of his associiito.s 
in youth of ivhatcvcr ago or po.9ition 
attacinnoiiis Avhich lasted for life. Very 
tyfiioal of his fidelity to ills earliest ac- 
quaintances in all rank.s Avas his lifelong 
relation with (Sir) David Welch (1820- 
1912), captain of the Eairy and Alberta, 
Queen Victoria’s earliest royal yachts. 
Tho prince made his first sea voyage in 
Welch’s charge Avlion little more than 
seven, and thenceforth until the prince’s 
death Welch belonged to his inner circle oi 
friends. They constantly exchanged lio.spi- 
talities until the last year of the prince’s life, 
nearly sixty years after their first meeting. 

The prince’s chief tutors performed 
tlieir functions under the close survcillanoo 
I’linco ‘4' Prince Albert, Avho not only 
Aiborfa drafted elaborate regulations 
vigilance. £qj. guiljance and made 

almost daily comments on their action, 
but in tho name of the queen and himself 
directly addre.ssed to ins son long AVi’ittun 
exhortations on minute, st matters of con- 
duct. To hi.s religious training especial care 
Avas attached, and a sense of religion, if of 
a rather formal strain, soon developed in 
permanence. But to hia father’s dis- 
appointnAent, it Avas early appatont tliat 
the prince wan not studious, ihat iiooks 
bored liim, and tliat, apart 
fr'owi progress in speaking 
Ercnch and Gorman, ho was 
slow to learn. It was diffioidt to intere.st 
him in his lessons. Tho narrow range of 
hooks at his dispo,sal may partly explain 
tho defect. History, the chief subject of 
study, was oarefuiiy confined to hare faots 
and dates. Eietion was Avithheld as de- 
moralising, and even Sir Walter Scott oamo 
xmder the parental ban. In tho result the 
jArinoe never acquired a habit of reading. 
Apart from the ncAYspapors he practically 
read nothing in matiu'o years. He Avrote 
Avith facility and soon corresponded volu- 
minously in a simple style. By hi,g 
parents’ orders ho kojjt a diary from an 
early age, and maintained the habit till bis 
death, but the entries Avere invariably brief 
and bald. At the same time ho was as a boy 
observant, Avas quick at gathering informa- 
tion from talk, and developed a retentivo 
memory for facts outside school study. 
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His pM'enta meanwhile regaTded tlie 
drama, art, and music as legitimate araiiae- 
meints for their children. The prince 
showed .some liking for drawing, elocution, 
and music, and w’as soon introduced to the 
theatre, vi.siting Aatloy’s pantomime as 
cai'l^i- as 2 1 March 1846. From 
Immcmonts 1S48 to 1858 he attended all 
the annual winter performances 
at Windsor, where Oharloa Kean and his 
company provided the chief items of the 
performance. As a boy he saw at Wind- 
sor, too, the younger Charles Mathews in 
‘ U.scd np ’ and the farce of ‘ Box and Cox ’ 
(4 Jan. 1849). To the London theatres he 
paid frequent visits. In 1862 he heard 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots ’ at (lie Opera 
House in Co vent Garden. In the spring 
of 1853 ho witnessed more than once 
Charles Kean’s revival of ‘ Macbeth ’ 
at the Pi'incei3s’s Tlioatre. In 1855 he wit- 
nessed at Drury Lane a pantomime acted 
by amateurs for the benelit of Wellington 
College, in which his father iviis deeply 
intore.sted, and ho show'ed the utmost 
appreoiatioii of the fun. In 1856 he saw 
Mme. Celeste in pantomime at the Adelphi, 
and was a delighted speotator of some 
old farces at the same house. The early 
iasto for drama and opera never left him.' 

The royal cliiklren wore onooiiragcd by 
their father to act and recite, and George 
Bartley the actor was engaged 
aotlng'” 8^''® the priiioo lessons in 

elocution. He made sufficient 
progress to take part in dramatic onler- 
taiiiments for his parents’ amusement. 
In Jan. 1863 ho played the part of 
Abner to the Princess Royal’s Athalio in 
some scenes from Racine’s tragedy. Next 
month he played Max in a German piece, 
‘ Die Tafclbirnen,’ his sisters and brother 
supporting him, and on 10 Fob. 1854 he 
in the costume of ‘ Winter ’ recited lines 
from Thomson’s ‘ Season,?.’ 

As a draughtsman lie showed for a time 
gome .skill. Bdward Henry Corhould [q. v. 

Suppl. 11] gave him iiistructiou. 
dmwmfr*'* exhibition in the 

spring of 1856 in aid of tho 
Patriotic Fund for the benefit of soldiers’ 
families during the Crimean war, he prepared 
a drawing called ‘ The Knight,’ whioli sold 
for fifty -five guineas. Opportunities for 
experiment in other nieohanlcal arts were 
provided at Osborne, There a Swiss 
cottage was erected iu 1864 as a workshop 
for the prineo and his brothers. The 
prince and liis brother Alfred during the 
Urimeaii war were busy over miniature 
fortifications in the ground.?. 


The gravest defect in Prince Albert’s 
deliberate scheme of edue.atiuu was tho 
practical isolation which it impo.sed on the 
prince from hoys of his own age. Prince 
Albert to a greater extent than the queen 
held that mombera of tlie royal taiiiily and 
especially tho heii'-apparonfc .should keep 
aloof from their subjects, and deprecated 
intercourse save in ooremotiial fashion. He 
had a neivous fear of the contaminating 
influenoe of boy.s less carctully trained 
than hi.s own son.?. There wore .ahvays 
advisers who questioned the wisdom of 
the royal policy of exclusivciie.ss, and Prince 
Albert so far relented, when his eldest 
son was a child of six or seven, as to invite 
a few boys whose parents were of high 
character and good position to play with 
Iho prince in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace. Among these child as.sooiates were 
diaries Carhigton (afterwards first Earl 
Carrington ancl Marquis of Liacolnsliu'o) and 
diaries Bindley Wood (afterwards second 
Viscount lla.lifax). Some seven yeans later 
tho practice was continued at Windsor, 
whither a tow carefully chosen Eton boys 
were summoned to spend an occasional 
afternoon. Besides Charles Wood, there 
now came among others George Cadugan 
(afterwards fifth Earl Gadogan) and Lord 
Hincliiiigbrooko (afterwards eightli earl 
of Sandwich) ; but tho opportunities of 
intercourse were restricted. Prince Albert, 
who was often present, inspired the 
boy-visitors with a feeling of dread. 

The 3’'Oung prince’s good- 
humour and charm of manner 
endeared him to thorn and 
made most of them his friends for life, 
but oudiig to his seclusion from boj'-s’ 
society he was ignorant of ordinary out- 
door games, and showed small anxiety 
to attempt them. This ■want was never 
supplied. Subsequently he showed some 
interest in croquet, but ordinary games 
made no appeal to him, and he betrayed 
no aptitude for them. The only outdoor 
reoreation wliich hi.s parents urged on him 
was riding. He wa.s taught to ride as a 
boj', and as a young man rode well and 
hard, possessing ‘good hands’ and an 
admirable nervo, while at the same time he 
developed a genuine love of horses and dogs. 

Meanwhile the prince’s presence at public 
ceroinoniea brought him into jirominont 
notice. On 30 Oct, 1849 ho attended for 
tho first time a publio function. 
He then aocompanied Prince 
Albert to the Oifcyto open the 
Goal Exchange. His sister, princess royal, 
accompanied him, but the queen was absent 
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tlii'ougli illness. The loyal party travelled 
in the royal barge Irom IVcstminster to 
London Bridge. On 1 May 1851 he Vds 
at the oiipiiing of the Great Exhibition, 
and v'as much iiuprcs.scd by the stateliness 
of the scene. With his tutor and his 
brother Alfred ho frequently visited the 
l)lace in the next few months, anil in 
iTnno 1854 ho attended the inanguration 
at Sydenham ot the Cr 3 '.s(al Palace, into 
which the exhibition building rvas con- 
verted. Ho accompanied lu.s parents 
to the art Iroasin-e.s oxhibilion at Man- 
chester, staying at Worslcy Hall wnlli Lord 
Bllesmero (29 Juno-2 July 1857). He 
was twice at Eton (4 June 18.53 and 
1855) and once at Harrow (29 June 1854) 
for the spoooh days, hut .solely as an 
onlooker. More important was his first 
visit to the opening, on 12 Dec. 1854, of 
a new session of parliament, which was 
oallod in view of puldio anxiety over 
the Crimean war. 'hlrat anxiety was 
iiilly alive in tlio roj'al circle. With his 
parents tlie prince visited the wounded 
soldiori. in Bronipton Hospital, and lyas at 
his inotlier’a side when she first pre- 
sented tho V.C. decoration in lijaic Park 
(July 1857). 

To the Crimean war, which brought his 
mother into alliance witli Napoleon III, 
onipei'or of the French, the youth owed a 
new and more interesting experience than 
any that liad yet bofaUc]! him. In Augii.st 
1865 he and liia eldest sistoi' uecoin- 
panied tlicir parents on tlicir 
lo’partiSBt. glol'iou.s visi(, to Napolcon III 
and the Emiiress Eiig6nic at 
the Tuilerics. It was the boy’s first arrival 
on foreign soil. At once lie won tiro hearts 
of the French })coplc. His amiability and 
his delight in tho attentions paid him 
captivated everybody. Fritroo Albert wrote 
to Stookmar with unusual lightnei3.s of 
lieiirt how his son, ‘qui csl si gontil,’ had 
made liimscif a general favourite. The 
impros.sion pi’ovod imperi.shahle. French- 
nion of every class and jiolitioal creed 
acknowledged his boyish fascination. ‘ Le 
petit honhomme est vrolment oharmant,’ 
wrote Louis Blanc, a French exile in 
England, who as he wandered about 
London caught frequent sight of tho boy ; 

• il a jo ne sai.s quoi qui plait ot, aux c6t6s 
de ses parents, il apparalt oomme tin vrai 
porsonnage do feerie.’ This early Mendship 
between the prince and France lasted 
through his life, and defied all vicissitudes 
of Ms OWE or of French fortunes. 

While the prince’s general demeanour 
gratified his parents, tliey tvoro not well 


satisfied with his progre.ss. He W'as reported 
to he wanting in enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion, and to bo subject lo fits of ill-temper, 
which although brief tvere casiljf provoked. 
Prince Albert earnestly sought new means 
of quickening hi,s intelligence. Tho curri- 
culum was widened. In January 1860 
the prince and his brother 
latuira is.'iB attended Faraday’s lec- 

ture, s on metals at the Royal 
Institution; and William Ellis was aum- 


luoncd to tho palace to teach tho prince 
and his eldest sister political ooonom 3 ^ 
Jilllls, like all tho ro.val tutors, noted the 
superior quickne,ss of tho girl, and failed 
to move much iniorcat in the boy. At 
tlio end ot August 1850, a fortnight’s 
walking tour was made with his tutor 
Gibbs and Ool. William Henry Caveudish, 
groom-in-u'aiting to Queen Victoria and 
a first cousin oi' tho duko of Devonshire. 
Starting from Osborne, tho party slowly 
(ravelled incognito through Dorset, for tho 
moat part on foot, putting up at inns 
without ceremony. But tho seorot of the 
|)rinco’.s identity leaked out, and the experi- 
ment was spoilt by public curiosity. 

rrinco Albert did not conceal his 
anxiety over his son’s baolcwairdness. Tfe 
invited tho counsel of Lord Granvillo 
(22 Jan. 1867). Granville frankly ad- 
vised ‘his being mixed ujr with other, s 

[,01-d Gran- E , ^^ay from 

oiie’s piotcit homo. Ho ndiuuiod as fuluo 
waiuft mode ‘ vitjUg of Eton boys to the 
Oiistlo for a couple oi hours. 
Never out ot tho sight ot tulors or elderly 
atteiulauts, ho was not likely to develoji 
the best boyish oharaoto)'istic.s. A foreign 
tour witii boys of iris own ago ivas suggested, 
and at some future date a voyage through 
tho colonics and even to India. 

In a modified fashion the advice wa.s 
at once taken. In the spring of 1867 a 
.second tour was made to the English lakes 
in tho company of oortain of tho Eton boys 
who had boon already occasional visitors to 
Windsor. Among thorn were Charles Wood, 
Mr. Gladstone’s .son, W. II. Gladstone, and 
F'roderick Stanley, afterwards earl of Derby, 
Dr. Alexander Armstrong went us medical 
attendant and Col, Cavendiah and Gibbs 
wore in general charge. Lancaster, Bo wness, 
Grasmere, and Holvellyn wero all visited. 
But on tho prinoo’.s return Prince Albert 
examined his son’s diary and was distre.saed 
by its scantiness. A foreign tour followed 
in tho summer. It was designed to com- 
bine study, especially of German, W'ith tho 
pleasures of Bightaeoing. On 2(5 July 1867 
the prince left England to spend a month at 
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Tfonigswinter near Bonn on the Rhine. 

The same company of boys 
wmtei"i8S7 wont with him and the suite 
was joined by Prinoo Albert’s 
equerries, GoL Oroy and Col. Ponsonby, as 
well as Ghai'loa Tarver, afterwards canon of 
Chester, -who was ajipnhiled to act as classical 
tutor. No very aoiious .study was 
puivsnod, but the cxporicnccs woro varied. 
On the journey down the Pdiine, the party 
met the ill-fated Archduke and Areliduehess 
Maximilian of Austria, who were on their 
honeymoon. Prom Germany the prince 
and liis companions went on to Switzer- 
land. At Chamonix Albert Smith acted 
as guide. Tlio prince walked over the 
Great Soheidegg, and Roundell Palmer 
(afterwards Earl Selborne), who was 
traversing the same mountain, wrote with 
enthusiasm in his diary of ‘ the slender fair 
boy ’ and of his ‘ frank open countenance,’ 
judging him to he ‘everything which wo 
could have wished the heir to the British 
throne at that age to be ’ (Selboenb, 
Memorials, ii. 327). The prince also 
vi.sitcd at the oaatlo of Johanniaburg 
the old statesman Prince Mottcrnich, 
who reported to Guizot that ‘ le jeuno 
prinoo plaisait h, tout le monclc, mais avait 
i’air embnrrasae ct trea tri.ste ’ (Rmo, 
Life of Lord Umqliton). 

Home again a(i the end of October, ho 
enjoyed in the winter his first e.^porionco 
of hunling, going out with the royal 
bitckhounds near Windsor. He found the 
sport exhilarating, and soon afterwards 
tried his hand at deor-atalking in Scotland. 
In January 1SS8 Ihe festivities in honour 
of his elder sister’s marriage with Prince 
• Predorick of Prussia absorbed 
Boyal™"'''* the attention of his family, 
mnrriase, The prince attended the 
25 Jan. 1868, cei'emoiiy at Windsor dressed 
in highland costume (26 Jan.). Ho felt 
tho parting irith tho chief companion 
of his childhood, but corresponded 
incessantly with liis sister and paid her 
repeated visits in her now home. The 
close relations with the Prus.sian royal 
family which had hogun with his bap- 
tism were tlius greatly atrongtliened. On 
1 April 1868 ho was confirmed at Windsor 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, John 
Bird Sumner. ‘Bertie,’ wrote 
fTpuTiSM ’ fatlier, ‘ acquitted himself 
extremely well,’ in the pre- 
liminary examination by Gerald Well- 
esley, dean of Windsor. His mother 
described ‘ his whale manner ’ as ‘ gentle, 
good and proper,’ epithets which ifcll 
expressed his attitude towards religion 


through life. A fmr days later he made a 
short pleasure tour with his tutor to 
Ireland. It was his third vi.sit to that 
country. Ho now extended his knowledge 
of it by going .south to Killaincy and 
leaving by way of Cork. 

A further trial of tho eil’oot of absence 
from homo was made in May. It was 
decided tliat he .should join the arinj', and 
on 5 May 1858, witli a view to preparing him 
for military service, ho was sent io slay at 
In ic.vduico White Lodge in Riolunoiid Park, 
at whito tho unoccupied re&iclonce of 
liOciBo, 1858 . (.jjQ i-anger, the duke of Cam- 
bridge. A sort of independent household 
was there first provided for him. In view 
of the approach of manhood, Iris parents 
redoubled their precautions against unde- 
su'ablo acquaintances, but after c, ireful 
inTC,stigation three young officers, Lord 
Vallctort (the earl of Mount Edgoumbo’s 
son). Major Clnistopher Teesdalo [q. v.], and 
Major Lind.siiy, aflerwarda Lord Wantage 
[q. V. Suppl. II], were appointed to bo 
the prince's first equerries. Bor their 
confidential instruction, Prince Albert 
elaborated rules ■whereliy they might 
encourage in the prince minute care of his 
‘ appearance, deportment, and cb’ess,’ and 
foster in him good ‘ niannera and conduct 
towards others’ and the ‘ power to acquit 
himself creditably in conversation or 
whatever may be the occupation of 
society.’ 

Already at fifteen he had been given a 
small allowance for the puroliase of hats 
and tics, for which he carefully accounted 
to his mother. Now he was advanced to 
the privilege of choosing his own dress, and 
tho queen sent him a formal minute on the 
sober principles which should govern his 
choice of material. To neatness of dress 
he always attached importance, and he 
insisted on a reasonable adherence to law.s 
of fashion on the part of those about him. 
To the formalities of official costume 
he paid through life an almost ex- 
exaggerated attention. This quality was 
partly inherited from his grandfather, the 
duke of Kent, but was greatly stimulated 
by his parents’ counsel. Gibbs was in 
cMef charge at White Lodge, and intellectual 
society was encouraged. Richard Owen the 
naturalist was several times invited to 
dine, and Lord John Bussell, who was 
residing at Pembroke Lodge, was an 
occasional guest. The take ranged over 
many topics, but was hardly calculated to 
interest very deeply a boy under seventeen 
(Life of jB. Owen). He spent some time 
rowing on the river, and attended his first 
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dinncr-paily at Cambridgo Oottago, Kcw, 
the residence of liis great-aunt, tlie duchcBS 
of Cambridgo, but all was loo strictly 
regulated to give a youtli much, satisfac- 
tion. His sojourn at White Lodge was 
interiu]rted in August, when ho went unth 
Ilia parents to Cherbourg, and renowed 
hia acrLuaintaiicc with tlic emperor and 
empress of tbo Fronoli. On 9 Nov. 1868, 
bis scventcontb birthcla 3 ', purpo.so of 
Ms retirement to Ricbinond was fulfilled. 
He was made a colonel iu tbo armj' un- 
attached and at the same time 
rSZiiUon on was nominated K.G., though 
flcieiit-eonth tho installiUiou was jiostpjoned. 

o'vov'uiis his 

parents as marking his entry 
on manhood. Among their gifts was 
a meuiorandum signed by thomselves 
solemnly warning him of hia duties as 
a Christian gentleman, Gibbs, too, retired 
liom the princo’s service, and his precise 
post was allowed to hipac. 

But there was no real change in tlio 
.'■lituatiou. His parcula relaxed none of 
thoir mgilaiioe, and a more complete con- 
trol of the pi'iiioe’s affairs and conduct 
than Gibbs had exercised was now on- 
Ooi. BmoD fruated to a governor. Colonel 
ROTcraor, Pvobort Bnioe. The colonel fulty 
10 Nov. 1358. enjoyed Prince Albert’s con- 
fidence ; his sister. Lady Augusta, was a 
close friend of tho queen and was lady- 
in-waiting of his gi'tuiclmolhor, the duchess 
of Kent. At the same time Charles Tarver 
was forma]l 5 ' installed ns instructor in 
cln.ssic.'!, 

For the next four yours the prince and 
Coi. Bruce wore rarely parted, and Col. 
Bruce’s wife, Catherine Mary, daughter of 
Sir Michael Shaw Sieivart, usually assisted 
her luisbaud in tho strict dNohargo of hw 
tutorial functions. The first incident in tho 
new regime was a second foreign expedition 
of more imposing extent than the first. 
Travel was proving attractive, and his 
parents wisely encouraged his taste for it. 
During December a short visit, tho first of 
many, was paid to his married sister at 
Potsdam (December 1858). Next mouth 
ho with Colonel and Mrs. Bruce started 
from Dover on an Italian tour. Stringent 
injunctions were laid on Bruoo by his 
parents to protect tho prince from any 
chance intercourse with strangers and 
to anticipate any unprincipled attempt of 
journalists to get into conversation with 
him. The prince wa.s to encounter much 
that was new. He travelled for the first 
time under a formal incognito, and took 
the title of Baron of EionfreW. On leaving 


Bnglaud lie presented colours to tho 
Prince of Wales’s royal (100th) Canadian 
Visa to Borne, regiment, which was in camp at 
Jan.-April Shoriiclillo (10 Jnn. 1 869), and 
dclivo! ed to the aokliera his first 
speech iu public. The duko of C.-imbridge 
was ju'osont and pronounced it oxoellorit. 
Prom Dover he crossed to 0.stond to pay 
at the palace ul Lnokon, near Brussels, 
a first visit io his grand-nncle. King Leo- 
pold I. Tho king’s influence over him 
was hardly loss than that which ho 
o.xcrtod on tho boy’s mother and father. 
Pas.sing through Gcrmimy, tlie party 
made a short stay at Berlin, whcic Lord 
Bloomfield g.ive a b.all in hia honour. 
It 'wa.s the first cnloriainmcnt of the 
kind ho had allended, and he was ‘ vory 
much amused ’ with hia first cotillon. Ho 
reached Romo near tho end of January 
and settled down for a long stay. King 
Victor Emanuel was sinxious to oiler him 
hospitality at Turin. But Queen Victoria 
deemed King Victor’s rough habit of 
speech, of which she had some experience 
at Windsor in 1866, an example to be 
avoided, and flic invitation, somewhat 
to Cavour’.s embarrassment, was declined. 
At Home tho prince was soon busily engaged 
in seeing jilaoes and persons of interest. 
Attended by Brnoe, ho called on tho Popo, 
Pius IX, and ialkod with liim in French. 
The interview ‘ went oft extremely well,’ 
()uccn Victoria wrote to lOng Leopold 
(15 ]''ob, 1869), and the popo iutorested 
him.sclf in the cndeavoui' to make tho visit 
to Romo ‘ iiBoful and pleasant ’ (Queen’s 
LeUos, iii. 411). Of duly approved English 
sojourners the prince saw many. He im- 
pressed Robert Browning as ‘ a gentle, 
refined boy ’ ; ho was ofleii iu tho studio 
of Iho sculptor John Gibson, and an intro- 
duction there to Frederic .Loighlon led 
to a lifelong intimacy. 

The outbreak of -war between Italy and 
Austria in April hastened the princo’s 
departure at the end of three months. 
II.M.S. Scourgo carried him from Oivita 
Vccchia to Gibraltar, where ho u'as met 
by the royal yacht Osborne. Fi'om 
Gibraltar he passed to Lisbon, where ho 
was entertained by Pedro V, king 
of Portugal, Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert were attached to the Portuguese 
royal house by lineal tics and sentiments 
of aSeoiion. King Pedro’s inothoi', Quoen 
Maria, had boon a playmate of Queen 
Victoria, and his father. Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxo-Cohurg, was a first cousin ofjbobh 
Queen Victoria and her consort. With 
Portugal’s successive monarohs the Prince 
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of Wales was always oil friencUieat, terms. 
The prince only reached home in June, 
after six months’ ab.senoo, and was then 
formally invested K.G. with full ceremony. 
On 26 June Prince Holicnlohe, the future 
ohanoelloi’ of Germany, dined at Buoldng- 
ham Palace, and learned from the prince’s 
lips something of his ti'ave].s. The young 
man gave the Oormau visitor an inipres- 
■sion of good l)rocding, short stature, and 
iicrvou.s awe of his f.'itlier. 

Priiico Albeit was not willing to 
allow Ilia son’iS educational course to end 
in'ematuroly. An academic training was 
at once devised on comprehensive liuo.s, 
which included attendance at three uni- 
versitiea in succession. A be- 
Bdinburgh, ginning was made at Edinbm-gh 
1850. in the summer of 1859. Holy- 

rood Palace wa.s prepared for his residence. 
His chief instruction was in science under 
tho guidance of Lynn Pla3dair, whose 
lectures at the umvei'.sity on the composi- 
tion and working of iron-ore the piince 
attended regularly. He showed interest in 
Playfair’s teaching, visiting with liim many 
factories to inspect ohomioal processes, and 
proved his courage and obedient temper 
by dipping at Playfair’s bidding in ono of 
tho workshops his bare arm into a hissing 
cauldron of molten iron liy way of illus- 
trating that the oxporiraeut could be made 
with impunity (Oeant Duep, Notes from 
a Bimj, 1877-80. ii. 27). At the same 
time Leonhard iSolimitz lauglil, him .Roman 
history, Italian, German, and Ifronch. 
For exercise he paraded with the I6tb 
lancers, who were stationed in the city, 
and made excursions to the Trosaaohs and 
the Scottish lakes. But the stay in Edin- 
burgli was brief. 

On 3 Sopt. tho prince consort held a. con- 
ference there with tho youth’s professors and 
tutors to decide on his future curriculum. 
The Edinburgh experience was proving 
tedious and cheerless. The prince mixed 
withnono butsoriousmon advanced in years. 
The public at largo was inclined to prolnst 
that now when it seemed time to torminato 
the state of pupilage, there were visible 
signs of an almost indelinite extension. 
‘ Punch ’ voiced the general sentiment 
in a poem entitled ‘ A Prince at High 
ProBsuie ’ (24 Sept. 1869). But Prince 
Albert was relentless, and in 
OotfiBMf’ October the prince migrated 
to Oxford on conditions as 
restrictive as any that wont before. The 
priiioo matriculated as a nobleman from 
Christ Ohuroli, of which Dr. Liddell was 
dean, on 17 Oct. 


It was the first recorded occasion on 
which a Prince of Wales had become an 
undei’giaduafe of the University of Oxford. 
Tradition alono vouches for the story 
of the matriculation in 1398 of Prince 
Henry, .afterwards Henry V — ^Prince Plal, 
with whom tho now undprgradu.ato was 
occasionally to be linked in s.ith'o heroaftor. 
No oilier preceding Prince of Wales was 
in any way as.sociatccl with Oxford. But 
Prince Albert’s son was not to enjoy any 
of an imclcrgraduat c’s liberty. A special 
residence, Prewen Hall, a house in the 
town, was taken for him. Col. Bruce accom- 
panied him and rarely left liim. Prince 
Albert impressed on Bruce the boy’s need 
of close application to study, and of 
resistance to social calls, as w'ell as the 
undesirability of any free mingling rvith 
undergraduates. Herbert Fisher, a student 
of Christ Church, wa.s on the recommenda- 
tion of Dean Liddell appointed his tutor 
in law and constitutional liistory. Ho did 
not attend tho college lecturea, but Goldwiii 
Smith, professor of modem history, with 
three or four chosen undergraduates, waited 
on him at his residence and gave him a 
pi'ivato course in liistory. The text-book 
was the ‘ Annals of England,’ by W. E. 
Flaherty (1855), and tho professor only 
partiallj'' compensated by epigram for the 
dryness of the work, By Prince Albert’s 
wish, Arthur Pcm’hyn Stanley, then pro- 
fessor of eoolosiastical history, gave him 
some religious instruciion, wliile Dr. Henry 
Acland, his medical attendant, occasionally 
invi tod him to social gatherings at his house. 
With both Stanley and Acland tho prince 
formed vejy friendly rolations. He saw com- 
paratively little of the rmdergraduates. He 
confirmed his aotiuainlanco with hli-. Charles 
Wood. At the same time fox-hunting was 
ono of his permitted indulgences, and the 
recreation brought him into touch with 
some young men of sporting tastes, to a 
few of whom, like Mr. Honry Chaplin and Sir 
Iri-ederick Johnstone, he formed a lifelong 
attachment. He liunfed with tho South 
Oxfordshire hounds, of which Lord Maccles- 
field was master, and he saw his first fox 
lullod near Gai'sington on 27 Feb. 1860, 
when he wa.s presented with the brush. 
Hunting was his favourite sport till middle 
age, The disoiplino which Col. Brtico 
enforced prohibited smoking, But the 
prince made surreptitious experiments with 
tobacco, which soon induced a fixed habit. 

The prince remained in residence at 
Oxford with few interruptions during term 
time until the end of the summer term 
1860. He was summoned to Windsor on 
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9 Nov. 1859 for iho celebration of his 
eighteont.il liirUiday, which was reokoncd in 
royal civolos a virtual coming of age. Hit 
parents again pre.senlod him with a care- 
fully )iomicd exhortation in which they 
warned him tliat he would henceforth be 
exempted from parental authority, but that 
they would always he ready with their 
counsel at his request. As ho read the 
dooument the sense of his parents’ solici- 
tude for his welfare and Ida now responsi- 
bilities moved him to tears. But the 
assurance of peiaoiial independonco lacked 
genuine .significance. In Ihc Easter vacation 
oi 1860 he paid a first visit to hi.s iather’s 
homo at Cobiug, and made ‘ a very good im- 
jiicKsion.’ He pleased hi.s parents by the 
good account lie brought thorn of ‘ dear ’ 
Stookmar’s state of health ( Letters of Queen 
Viclm-ia, iii. 5 ; 35 April I860). On 
his return homo hn found (Sir) Bichard 
Owen lecturing hi,s brothers and sisters on 
natural hisfory, and he atlondccl once 
(23 April 1860). In Loudon at the opening 
of the long vacation he enjoyed the first 
of hia many experiences of laying founda- 
tion stones. Ho performed the ooromony 
for the School of Art at Lambeth. 

A foi-midablo journey was to interrupt his 
O.x£ord undergraduate career. In July 1860 
ho carried out a scheme long in his parents’ 
ino.madtt, minds, which exerted on his 
Juiy-Sept.’ devolopmout a far more bene- 
(icial ellcct than any likely to 
come of his academic training. During tlic 
Crimean war the Canadian government, 
which had equipped a regiment of infantry 
for active service, had requested (he queen 
to visit Canada. She declined the invita- 
tion, but promised that the Prince of 
Wales should go there as soon as ho 
was old enough. When that decision was 
announoed, the president of tlio United 
Slates, James Buchanan, and the corpora- 
tion of New Yorlc, both sent the queen 
requests that he should visit America. 
The queen very gradually overcame 
maternal misgivings of tlie safety of an 
English prince among American republicans. 
The Amerioan invitatioms were at length 
aooepted, with the proviso that the 
American visit was to be treated as a 
private one. In any ease the projected 
tour acquired something more than a 
merely colonial interest. An impressive 
introduction to public life wm thus designed 
for the heir to the English throne. A large 
and dignified suite was oolleoted. The prince 
was accompanied by the duke of Newcastle, 
secretary of state for the colonies, by the 
earl of St, Cermans, lord steward of the 


royal household, and by Col. Bruce, hia 
governor. Major Tcosdale and Capt. Grey 
(d. 1874), son of Sir George Grey, went as 
equorrie.s, and Dr. Acland as physician, 
young Lord Hinchingbiooko, one of (he 
Eton associates, was to join the pariy in 
America. 

Leaving Southampton on 9 July 1860 
in H.M.S. Hero, with H.M.iS. Ariadtio in 
al tendance, (ho prince reached Nowfniind- 
liiud on the 23rd. The colonial progress 
opened at St. John’s with prncesaion.s, 
ju'csenlatious of addi'essea, reviews of volun- 
teers, levees, and banquets, which wore 
constant features of the tour. Thence they 
passed to Halifax and Nova Scotia (30 July). 
On 9 Aug. ho landed on Prince Edward 
Island, and on the 121 h, near the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, the govornor-genoral ol 
the Canada-s, Sir Edinnnd Head, boarded 
the royal vessel. On the 20th the prince 
made a state entry into Quebec, the ca2utal 
of Ereiicli Canada. Ho stayed at Parlia- 
ment House, wliiob had been elaborately 
fitted up for his residence, and a guard of 
honour ol 100 men was appointed to form 
his escort through the colony. At Montreal 
on 1 Sept, ho opened the great railway bridge 
across the St. Lawrence ; and passing thence 
to Ottawa, he thiwo laid the foundation 
stone of the Parliament building. On 
the way to Toronto, the capital of upper 
Canadii, (lie only untoward incident took 
place. Strong protostant feeling in (he 
U25j)or colony resented the entluwinsm 
with which the French Homan catholics of 
lower Canada had welcomed the prince, and 
the Orange lodges resolved to emphasiHe 
their pu-iaciplos by forcing on the prince’s 
notice in their street decorations (he 
emblems of their faith. At Kiug.slon on 
Lake Ontario the townsfolk roiused to 
obey the duke of Newcastle’s direction (o 
remove the orange colours and portraits 
of William III from the triumfihal arohea 
before the royal party entered the town, 
Consequently the royal party struck the 
jfiaco out of their itinej'ary and proceeded 
to Toronto, where a li ko difficulty threat ened. 
Haijpily the Orangemen tlwro yielded to 
irersuasiou, and the reocqjtion at Toronto 
proved as hearty as could bo wished. 

Leaving Canada for the (iJnited States, the 
prince made au excursion to Niagara Falls 
(17 Seqrt.), w'hore, somewhat to his alarm, 
ho Saw Blondin perform on the tight rope, 
and at the neighbouring village of Qiioons- 
town (18 Stqit.) he laid the crowning stone 
on the great monument erected to (he 
memory of Major-general Sir Isaac Brock 
[q. T.], who was slain in the American war 


't 
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of 1812. Croaaing lake Mioliigait, he touched 
United States soil at DoI.roit on 19 Sept. ; 
Ihoro lie was met by Lord Lyons, minis I or 
at Washingion. At ones soenea of ex- 
travagant enthusiasm belied all fears of a 
cool reception. Short stay.s in Chicago, St. 
Louif), Cinoiimati, and I’itl&bmg preceded 
his arrival at Washington (3 Oct.), where 
President Buohanan (an old man ol seventy- 
seven) received him at the White House with 
friendliest cordiality. A crowded levee at 
\riiitG Hnu.so wa.s given in his honour. 
At With the president ho visited 

Wasbmgtoii, on B Oct. Mount Vernon, Wash- 
■’ ■ ington’s homo and buri.al place, 

and planted a ehostimt by the side of the 
tomb. Such a tribute from the great- 
grandson of George, III was greeted by 
the American jieoplo with loud acolania- 
fiona of joy, and England was hardly less 
im]3rossed. ‘ The Prince of Wales at the 
Tomb of Washington ’ was the subject 
wet for tho English xioem at Cambridge 
University in 1801, and the prize wa.s 
won by Ereclerio W. II. Myera, Going north- 
wards, tho prince stayed at Philadelphia 
(7 Oot.), whoj'o ho heard htadamo Patti 
sing for tho fliat time. At New York 
(11 Oot.) he remained throe days. A 
visit was paid later to tho military .school 
at West Point, and prooocdiug to Bo.slon 
ho wont over to Cambridge to inspect 
Harvard University. At Boston ho met 
Longfellow, Emerson, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He embarked, for home in H.M.S. 
Hero from Portland in Maine on 20 Oel. 
and arrived after a bad passage at Ply- 
mouth on 16 Nov., six days after oompleling 
his iiinofeonth year. 

Everywhere tho princo’.s good-humour, 
courteou,s bearing, and .simple delight in 
novel experiences won the hearts of his hosts, 
jsjit'ct of Hit) ‘ Dignified, frank, and affable,’ 
Amcricnii wrote the pre.sident to Queen 
tour, Victoria (6 Oot. 18(30), ‘ ho has 

conciliated, vherever he has been, the 
ldnclnc.s,s and respect of a sensitive and 
discriminating people.’ The tour differed 
in every regard from his previous irip.s 
abroad. It was originally planned as a 
coromonial compliment to tho oldest and 
most important of English colonies on 
the part of the heir to tho throne travel- 
ling as tho reigning sovereign’s official 
ropre,sonlativ6. No British colony had 
previously received a like attention. 
Canada accorded the prince all the honours 
due to his royal station. In the United 
States, too, where it was stipulated by 
(UuoBii Victoria that he should travel as 
a private person uiidor his incognito of 


Baton of Renfrew, the fiction went for 
nothing, and he was greeted a.s England’s 
heir-apparent no less emphatically than 
in Britiali North America. The re.sult 
satisfied every .sanguine hope. It tightened 
the bond of affection between Cmiadta and 
the mother coiiiitry at the moment when 
a tide of public sentiment .seemed sotting 
in another direction, and it reinforced thci 
sense of unity among l.ho Biifish American 
colonies, which found expres.sion in thoir 
internal union of 1807. On lire relations 
of tho United States and England tho 
effect was of the happiest. On 29 Nov. 1800 
Sir Oharlcs Phipps, who was Iiigh in the 
confidence of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, gave oxpres.sion to lire general 
verdict in a letter to Dr. Aeland. ‘ The 
.SUCCCS.S of the exjredition has been beyond 
The ncral expectation ; it may bo 

verdict?'^™ reckoned as one of the mo.st 
iinjiortant and valuable state 
mca.snrcs ol the present age, and whether 
wo look to the exoitomout and encourage- 
ment of loyalty and affection to the mother 
country in Canada, or to the soothing of 
prejudice and the inovoasc of good feeling 
between the United State.? and Great 
Britain, it sooms to mo iinpo.ssiblo to ovor- 
lato tho importance of the good results 
which the visit promises lor the future.’ 

On tho youth himself t.ho tour exerted 
a wholly beneficial influence. The duke 
of Newcastle noticed in the prince a per- 
ceptible intellectual development. The 
journey loft a lasting impression on his 
mind, If at times in later reminiscence 
he associated Canadian life with some 
want of material comfort, ho always 
cherished gratitude for the colonial hos- 
pitality, and never lost a sense of attach- 
ment to the American people. His parents 
felt pride in the American welcome, and a 
year later, when Motley, then American 
minister at Vienna, was passing through 
England, he was invited to Balmoral, to 
rooeivo from Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert expressions of their satisfaction. 
Homo American publicists wore inclined to 
attribute to the heartiness of the prinoo’s 
reception Prince Albert’s momentous diifio- 
matic intervention in. behalf of the north 
over the affair of the Trent. When the 
American civil war broke out next year, 
Prince Albert on the eve of his death 
powerfully di.soouragod English sympathy 
with tho revolt against the authority of 
the government at Wa,shington, which had 
given Iris son an ovation. 

Tho prince's career in England pursued 
its normal course. Ho returned to Oxford 
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in ISTovombei' fur the leaf of tlio Michael- 
mas term, and in Docemher the queen 
paid him a visit there. At the end ot 
Lho year lie left Oxford for good. Next 
month Ilia protracted education was 
continued at Cambridge. As. 
fHmbiiclfra, fit Oxioi'd, a private residence, 
Jin. isni Madingley Hall, was hived for 
him. The Oanibridgo hou.se was ot more 
insjiiring character then Ifrewen Hall ; it 
was an old and spacious country niaiisiou, 
four miles from the town, ‘ with large 
groundb and capii al stables.’ Ool. Bruce and 
Ilia uifo took domestic control, and under 
their eyes the piiiioo was free to enter- 
tain Jiis friends. Ho entered Trinity 
College, wliile Dr. Wlicwell was Master, 
on 18 Jan. 1861. A set oi rooms in the 
college was placed at Ills disposal, but he 
did not regularly occupy them. Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot [q. v.] was Ids college 
tutor, and when in 1897 tire prince visited 
Durham, of which Lightfoot was then 
bishop, he recalled the admiration and 
regard with which Lightfoot inspired 
him. Hi.slory remained ids main study 
and was directed by the profassor of 
history, Charles Kingsley. The prince 
attended Kingsley’s lectures at the pro- 
fessor’s own house, together with some half- 
dozen carefully selected undergraduates, 
who included the present Viscount Cob- 
ham, and George Howard, ninth earl of 
Caiii.sle [q. v. Suppl. II]. The prince 
rode over thrice a week to the profo.s- 
bor’s house and each Saturday Kingsley 
recapitulated the week’s work with the 
prince alone. Ho was examined at the 
, end of each torni ; the course 
SiS* filially brought EngUsli history 
up to the reign of George IV. 
IHngsloy was impressed by hi.s pupil’s 
attention and courtesy, and like all who 
came into contact with him, bore him 
thenceforth deep afl'eotion. 

In 1801 there began for the court a period 
of gloom, which long oppressed it. On 
16 March the prince’s grandmother, tlio 
duchess of Kent, died ; and ho met his first 
experience of death at close quarters. He 
first attended a drawing-room on 24 June 
1801 in the sombre conditions of official 
mourning. But more joyful experience 
intervened, before there fell on him the great 
blow of liis father’s premature death, tn 
the summer vacation he went for a fourth 
iisae to Ireland, .at first as the guest of 
the lord-lieutenant ; hut his chief purqrose 
W 51 S to join in camp at the Ourragh the regi- 
ment, the 10th hussars, to which he wa.s 
just; gazetted, Koi the first time in his life 


he was freed from the .strict and puiictilionr, 
■supervision of his vctcian giuiulians and 
Altho montor.s. The pleasure.'; of 

Gutrafrh, liberty wJiioh lie tasted ivcro 
Ang. iRfii j-,) him. A brcaoli of disci- 

pliuo exposed him to punishment, and he 
grew impaLienI, of the .severe ro.strictions 
of his previous career. His mother and 
lather came over in August to a review of 
the troop.s in whioh iie Look paid. ‘ Beidie,’ 
.she vvnote, ‘ marcliod past with liis oompany, 
and (.lid not look at all .so very small ’ 
(Lelle-rs, 20 Aug. ISOi). WTili liis paienfs 
ho spent a shoit holiday in Killarney, and 
llicn for a .second time lie erossi'd tlie Channel 
to visit liis sister, tho Princess Boyal, at 
Berlin (Sept. 1801). After accompanying 
lier ancl her liusb.uid on a tour through 
the Rhenish provinces, ho ivitncssod at 
Coblenz the military maruniivres ot the 
German army of tho Rhino. 

This Gorman tour had boon designed 
with an object of gioator importance than 
mere jiloa.sure or change. The prince waa 
imohing a marriageable age, and the 
choice of a wife was in tho 
nS.m!? 'fi King Leopold, of 

" ' Stockmar, and of the youth’s 
jiarents a matter of momentous ooiioorn. 
It was inevitable that selection should 
be made from among princely families of 
Germany. Seven young German jirincesscn 
were reported to be under tho English 
court’s consideration iis caily as tlie summer 
of i8B8(TJie 'J'imes, 5 July 1858), Filth on 
this li.st was PrinCE.ss Alexandra, eldest 
daughter of Prince Christian of Sehh'swig- 
Hoislein-Sotiderbnrg-Glucksbui'g, next heir 
to tho throne of Denmark, which ho as- 
cended on 15 Nov. 1803 as Chri,stiau IX. 
She waa barely scvoii teen, nearly throe years 
the prince’s junior. Her mollicr, Loumo 
of Hease-CaBsel, was solo heivoa.s ol tho 
old Danish royal family, and l.ho princess 
was born and brought up at Coiionhagon. 
Though her kinship waa with Germany, 
her life was identified with Denmark. King 
Leopold, who discliaaed the choice of a bride 
witli Queen Victoria, rojinrted favourably 
of her beauty and character. But the 
' prince’s parents acknowledged hia righl. ot 
^ selection, andamooling between 
wiSi Kmori'a Pi'inoess Alcx an dra was 

Alexandra arranged, while ho was in Gcr- 
2 t«eiT'i&Gi fii t'b'* summer of 186L 

The priucesB waa staying near 
at hand with lier mother’s father, the Land- 
grave of Hesae-Oaasel, at tho oastlo of Rum- 
penlieim. The prince saw her for the first time 
in the cathedral at Spoior (24 Sept. 1801). 
Nest day they mot again at Heidelberg. 
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Each made a tavouraLlc impression on the 
other. On 4; Oct. Prince Albert -writea ; 
‘We hear nothing but excellent accoimts 
of the I’l'inoess Aloxandia ; the young 
people seem to have taken a warm liking 
to one another.’ Again, when the Prince oJ 
Wales returned to .England a lew days latei", 
his father wTiles to Slocbmar: ‘ He ha.s 
come back greatly pleased with his inter- 
view with tlie pi'nioess at Speior.’ 

Eor the present nothing further followed. 
The prince resumed his residenoo at Cam- 
bridge. He was hr London on 31 Oct., when 
he was called to the bar at tlieMiddle Temple, 
was elected a bencher, and opened the new 
library at the Inn. But his studies at Cam- 
bridge went forward during the Iiliohaolmas 
term. The stringent di.scipline was proving 
irksome, and he was involuntarily coming 
to the conclusion, which future exporienee 
oouiii'incd, that his sojourns at the two 
English universities wore mistakes. Ozi 
23 Nov. Prince Albert arrived to offer liim 
good counsel. Ho stayed (ho night at 
Sladinglcy Hall. A chill caught on the 
Pnaoii Albeit's developed into what 

iionth, unhappily proved to be a fatal 
mum. I8(ii. 13 Deo, t,he prince 

was summoned fiom Cambridgo to Witidsor 
to attend his father’s deathbed. Prince 
Alljort died next day. 

At his father’s tunenil in St. George’s 
Cluipel on 23 Doe. the prince was chief 
mourucr, in lus mothers absonce. He 
joined hor tho same day at Osborne. At 
the queen’s request he wrote a day or two 
later a letter publicly ideutifylng liimsolf 
with her overwholmiiig anxiety to pay 
hor husband’s memory all public honour. 
On the 28th he olloreu to place, at his oivn 
Gxponse, in tho gardens of the Poyal Horti- 
cultural Society, a statue of tlio prince 
instead of one of the queen which had 
already been cast tor erection there, by 
way of memorial of tho Great Exhibition 
of 1861. 

II 

The sudden death of his father, when tho 
jn'ince was just turned twenty years of 
Queen incident 

Woria’a in his career. The striol dis- 
piirentai oipliiio, to wliich his father 
roniroi. subjected liim, had re- 

, strained in him every sense of independence 
and had fostered a sentiment of filial awe. 
He Avholly shared his mother’s faith in the 
character and attainments of the deadpiinoe. 
In her husband’s lifetime the queen luid 
acknowledged his superior right to control 
lior sons. But after his death she regarded 
heraell to he under a solemn obligation to 


fiU his place in the family circle and to 
regulate all her household precisely on 
the lines which he had followed. To all 
arrangements which tho prince consort had 
made for her sons and daughters she re- 
solved loyally to give effect and to devise 
otheus in tlio like apiiit. The nolion of 
consulting their views or wishes was foreign 
to her concept ion of duty. Abounding in 
maternal .solicitude, she never ceased to 
think of the Prince of Wales as a boy ( o 
whom she owed parental guidance, the 
more so because ho was fatherless. A 
main effect of his father’s death was 
consequently to place liim, in his mother’s 
view, almost in permanence ‘ in statu 
pupillari.’ She claimed to regulate his 
actions in almost all relations of life. 

Earlier .signs wore ajiparent, even in 
Prince Albert’s lifetime, of an uneasy fear 
on tho queen’s part that her eldest son 
might, on reaching manhood, check the 
predominance which it wa.s her wish that 
her husband should enjoy as her chief coim- 
.scllor. In 1857 she had urged on ministous 
a parliamentary enactment for securing 
Prince Albert’s formal precedence in the 
state next to herself. iStookmar was 
asked 1o press upon her the imprudence of 
her projiosal, and it was with reluctance 
droprped (lIiTZMAUEioji), Lord G-mnvilh). 
But the episode suggesl.s the limitations 
which threatened the Prince of Wales’s 
adult public activity. In his mother’s sight 
he was disqualified by his filial relation from 
filling the place which her husband had held 
in affairs of state or from relieving her of 
any political duties. His mother accurately 
described her lasting attitude alike to 
hor husband’s memory and to her children 
in a letter to King Leopold (24 Dec. 
1861) : ‘ And ?io human poiver will mako mo 
swerve from loltai he decided and wished. 
I appty tills particularly as regards our 
children — Bertie, &o.— for w'hose future he 
had traced everything so carefull.y. I am 
also determined that no one person, may he 
be ever so good, ever so devoted among 
ray servants — ^is to lead or guide or dictate 
to we’ {Leilers, iii. 606), 

Tho Mnoe of Wales always treated his 
mother with affectionate deference and con- 
siderate courtesy. Naturally docile, he in his 
frequent letters to her addressed her up to 
her death in simple filial style, beginniug 
‘ Dear Mama ’ and ending * Your affeo- 
tiouate and dutiful son,* To the queen 
tho formula had a literal siguifl^anoe. But 
on reaching man’s estate the prince’s views 
ol life broadened. He travelled far from 
the rigid traditions in wliich he had been 
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brought up. Dilleronce ol view regarding 
his official privileges became with tlio 
prolongation ol liis niotliGr’.s reign inevil - 
able. The rpieeu was very ready to 
delegate to him formal and ceremonial 
laboura which wore distasteful to her, but 
she never ceased to ignore his title to any 
lunolion of government, flia place in the 
royal suooossion soon seemed to him incon- 
sistent with that perpetual tutelage, from 
which Queen Victoria deeinod it wrong for 
him to escape in her lifetime. Open conflict 
was averted mainly by the prinoe’.9 placable 
temper, wliioli made ebullitions of anger 
of brief dujation; but it W'as a serious 
disadvantage for him io be denied by the 
queen any acknowledged rcaponaibility in 
public affairs tor the long period of nearly 
forty years, whioii intervened between hia 
tabher’s death and Iris own accession to the 
throne. 

As soon as the first shock ol bereavement 
passed. Queen Victoria set herself to carry 
owt with scrupwlowa fidelity two plwna. 
which her husband devised for his oldest 
son’s welfare, another foreign tour and liis 
marriage. 

The tour to the Holy Laud which was 
to conclude Ms educational travel had 
ttie been arranged by Prince Albert 
myLonit M couaultatioii with Arthur 
Peb.-Mny Penrhyn Stanley. The suite 
1383. included Gen. Bruce, Major 

Teesdale, Ool. Keppol, Robert Meade, who 
bad boon as.suoiated with Lord Dufferiu 
on Ms mission to Syria in 1860, and Hr. 
Minter as physician. The queen’s con- 
fidence in Stanley was a legacy from her 
husband, and at her persuasion lie somewhat 
reluctantly agreed to join the party. The 
princo travelled incognito, and owing to 
the family mourning it was the queen’s wish 
that ceremonial receptions shoiAd as Sar- 
as possible be dispensed with. Leaving 
Osborne on 6 Peb. 1862, the prince and his 
companions journeyed through Germany 
and Austria. At, Darmstadt ho was 
welcomed by the Grand Duke, whose son 
was to marry Ms second sister, Alice ; thence 
he passed to Munich, where he inspected 
the musBUins and the galleries and saw 
the king of Bavaria. At Viemia he met 
for the fii-st time the Emperor Eraucis 
Joseph, who formed a favourable impression 
of Mm, and thenceforth chorisKod a genuine 
affection for Mm. At Viomia he was intro- 
duced to Laurence Oliphant jq. v.], who was 
well acquainted with the Adriatic coast 
of the Mediterranean. Oliphant readily 
agreed to act as guide for that part 
of the expedition. Prom Trieste, where 


iStanloy joined the parly, the royal yacht 
Osborne brought the prince to Venice, to 
Ooi-fu, and other place's of interest on the 
passage to Egypt, Oliphant, who solved as 
cicerone for ten day.s, -wrote that the prince 
‘ was not studious nor highly intellectual, 
but up to tho average and beyond it in no fai 
as quicknesis ol observation and general in- 
telligence go.’ He recognised tlio charm ul 
his ‘ temjicr and dispo.sition ’ and deemed 
travelling the best sorb of oduoation for 
him. Hia detects lie asoribed to a ‘ position 
which never allows Mm roaponaibility or 
forces liim into action ’ (Mrs. Olifhant's 
Lij& of L. Oliphant, i. 209). Tho prince 
was on his side attracted by Oliphant, 
and many years later not only enter- 
tained him at Abergeldie but took him 
to dine at Balmoral with Quean Victoria, 
who shared her son’s appreciation of Ms 
exhilarating talk. 

The prince disembarked at Aloxancb-ia 
on 24 Peb. Passing to Cairo, ho lodged 
in the -pMtvee 

In Ets-pi,- every attention was paid 

Mm by the viceroy Said. A tlu-eo weeks’ 
tour was made through upper Egypt. He 
climbed the summit of the Groat P 5 'raniid 
■wilhout assistance and with e.xoeptional 
alacrity ; he voyaged up the Nile to Assouan 
(12 March), and explored the temple of 
Carnao at Luxor. At length on 31 March 
he arrived iti (ho Holy Land, where no 
English prince had sot foot since Edward I, 
more than six hundred years before. 

Jerusalem was thoroughly explored, aud 
the diplomacy of General Bruco gained 
admissitHi to the mosque of 
At Jcrus,T cm. wliioh uo European 

was knowi to have penetrated siuco 1187. 
• High station,’ romai-ked tho j)rinoc!, ‘ has 
after all some merits, some advanlage.s.’ 
Easter Sunday (20 April 1802) was Sijout 
on tho shores of Lako Tiberias aud at Gali- 
leo. Through Damascus tho party reached 
Boyi-out and thonoo wont by sea to Tyre, 
Sidon, and Ti-ipoli (in Syria). During 
tho tour Stanley suoceoded in interesting 
tho priuoe in tho Matoj'io traditions of 
Palestine. While lie was easily amused, 
he was amenable to good advice, and 
readily agreed that sporting should be 
suspended on Sundays. ‘ It ia inipossiblo not 
to like him,’ Stanley wrote. ‘ His astonish- 
ing memory of names and persons ’ and Ms 
‘ amiable and endearing qualities ’ impressed 
aU the party. 

On 16 May tho Osborne anchored at the 
isle of Rhodes, Thence the prince passed 
to Constantinople, whore ho stayed at tho 
embassy with Mr Homy Bulwer, ambas,sa- 
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dor, and was formally eiiterlainecl in Ids 
rank of Prince of Wales by the sultan, 
lie .saw the sights of the city. liis host 
..... . reported favourably of his tact 

tmoplo. e-ud manner, and while ho did 
not anticipate that he would 
learn much from hooks, he discerned powers 
of observation which would well .supply the 
place of study. But he detected a certain 
danger in an ease of demeanour wddeh at 
times challenged his dignity and in the desire 
for amusement. A first sojourn in Athens, 
where he urns to be a frequent virsitor, and 
a landing at Cephalloiiia brought him to 
Marseilles. At Pontaincbleau he was 
welcomed hospitably by the Emperor 
Napoleon III and the Empros.s Eugenie, 
and on 13 June he rejoined his mother at 
Whidsor. One unhappy incident of the 
highly intere.stiiig joiumoy wa.s the serious 
illness contracted by General Bruce in the 
marshes of the upper Jordan. Tie managed 
with difficulty to reach London, but there 
ho died on 27 June 1862. The prinoo was 
thus deprived finally of the close .sur voillanoo 
which his father had deemed needful to 
his welfare. 

While the court was still hi deep raournmg 
the marriage of his second sister, Prinoe.ss 
Alice, to Prince Louis of IIosac-Darmstadt 
took place at Windsor on 1 .Tuly 1802. 

The International Exhibition of 1802, 
which the prince oonsort had designed, 
had been duly opened in May by the duke of 
Cambridge, to whom much court ceremonial 
was for the time dologatod by Queen Vic- 
toria. The prince iiiaxiectod the exhibition 
in the summer and received ivith oharmmg 
grace the foreign visitors — to one of whom, 
General do Gallillot, he formed a lifelong 
attachment. But the queen’s chief pre- 
occupation was the schema for the prinoe’.s 
_ . ^ marriage which King Leopold 

and the prmoe consort had in- 
augurated the previous year. 
In the Hummor the queen wTote to Prince 
Christian, formally soliciting the hand of his 
daughter, Princess Alexandra, for her eldest 
son. Assent was readily given. At the end 
of August Queen Victoria left England to 
revisit Coburg, her lato husband’s homo. 
On the journey sho stayed with her rmcle 
Leopold at Ifis palace of Laekon, near 
Brussels. Her futm’O daughtor-in-law M'a.s 
with her father on a visit to Ostend, and 
Princess Alexandra came over to Laeken 
to meet Queen Victoria, for the first timo. 
The queen left for Coburg on 4 Sept. On 
the same date the prince set out to meet his 
mpther and to begin what proved another 
long contmental toui'. On the 7 th he 


arrived at BrusaoLs, and paid his reapecta 
to Princess Alex.'uidra at Ostend. ■ |Both 
wore summoned by King Leopold to the 
palace ol Laekeu, and there on 
rhebctiothni 9 ^cpt. 1802 they were formally 
0 Sopt. isc?. betrothed. Next day they went 
over the battlolieid o£ Water- 
loo together, and in the eveiimg they at- 
tended a court banquet which Kmg Leopold 
gave in their honour. They travelled to- 
gether to Cologne, where they parted, and 
the prince joined his mother at Cobm'g, 

The engagement was made public on 
16 Sept, in a communication to the press 
drafted by Queen Victoria. It was stated 
that the marriage ‘ privately settled at 
Brussels ’ was ‘ based entirely upon mutual 
affection and the personal merits of the 
princess,’ and was ‘in no way connected 
with political considerations.’ ‘ The revered 
Prince Consort, whose sole object was the 
education and welfare of Ms children, had,’ 
the message continued, ‘ been long con- 
vinced that this was a most desirable 
marriage.’ On 1 Nov. 1862 the queen 
gave her formal assent to the union at a 
meeting of the privy council. The 
announcement was received in JSngland 
with enthusiasm. The youth cand beauty 
of tho princess and her association with 
Denmark appealed to pojmlar sympathies. 
‘ I like the idea of tho .Danish coimeotion ; 
we have had too much of Germany and 
Berlin and Coburgs,’ wrote Lady Palmer- 
ston (Eeid, Lord Houghton, ii, S3). In 
spile of tho queen’s warning, a political 
colour was given to the match in diplomatic 
circles. Prussia and Austria were ateacfily 
pushing forward theii' designs on the 
Schleswig-Holstein provinces which Den- 
mark claimed. Public feeling in England, 
wMoh favotu'cd the Danish pretensions, was 
stimulated. In Germany it was openly 
argued that the queen and prince consort 
had betrayed tho German cause. 

Although tho match was wholly arranged 
by their khidred, it roused a mutiml 
alfeotiou in the prhioo and princess. But 
they saw little of each other before their 
nwriago. On 8 Nov, Pruiooss Alox- 
Piince,a andra paid her first visit to 
Ataunciro, England, coming with her father 
“* to Osborne as the guest oi the 

' queen. There and at Windsor 
she remiiined three weeks, .spending much 
of her time alone with the queen. 

By Queen Victoria’s wish the prince 
was out of the country during his 
bride’s stay. On leaving Coburg ho had 
invited his sister and her husband, the 
crown prince and princess of Pru,ssia, to 
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accompany him on a MecUtciTaiiean lour 
on tho yacht Osborno. They ombarkecl at 
Mai’seillca on 22 Oot. 1802. A most inter- 
esting itinerary was followed. A first ex- 
perience of the Eiviora was obtained by a 
a’liopimco'a landing at Hyerea. Palermo, 
foreign torn-, the oaiiital oi Sicily, was visited, 
Nov. 1862. u, passage was made 

to Tunis, where the ruins of (larthage were 
explored. Ouiug to an accident to the 
paddle-wheel of the royal yacht, the vcs.scl 
was towed hy tho fiigate Doris from 
the African coast to Malta. On S Nov. 
the party reached Naples, and there the 
prince’s twcnty-fir.st birthday was passed 
without ceremony. There was some iu- 
congiuity in celebrating so interesting an 
amuvcr.sary in a foioign country. Yet 
tlio exjierioncG was not out of harmony 
■with tho zest for travel and foi' foreign 
society wMoh -was born of the extended 
and varied wanderings of bis youth. 
Pciore lea'ving southern Italy ho ascended 
Vesuvius, and on the return journey to Eng- 
land ho revisited Romo. Prom Plorence 
he made Ms way through Germany by slo'W 
stages. At Li He on 3 Deo. he mot Princess 
Alexandra on her way from England. lie 
reached home on 13 Deo. lly far Ihc 
greater part of tho year had been spent 
abroad on three continents — America, Asia, 
and Europe. Although ho was barely 
turned one and twenty, the prmce ivas 
probably the best travelled man in the 
world. 'There ivas small chance (hat he 
should cultivfito hi adult life any narrow 
iuBUlurity. 

A separate establishment was ah’cady 
in course of formation at homo. On reach- 
ing his majority he had come 
hito a substantial fortune. Tho 
duchy of Cornwall W’ns his 
appanage, and provided a large revenue. 
Owing to tho careful aduiinistratiou of tho 
prince consort the income of the duchy had 
risen from 16,OOOZ. a year at the time oi 
his son’s bh'Lh to 60,000?. in 1862. The 
receipts had been allo'wed to accumulate 
during his minority, and these were now 
reckoned to amount to 700,000?. Out of 
these savings, the sum of 220,000?. was 
bestowed with the prince consort’s approval 
on the purchase for his son from Spencer 
Cowper of tho cormtry residence and estate 
of Sandringham in Norfolk. The transac- 
tion was carried out in 1861. The estate 
covered 7000 acres, which the prince 
subsequently extended to 11,000 j and tho 
rental was estimated at 7000?. a year. 
The existing house proved unsuitable and 
was soon rebuilt. A London house was 


provided officially. Marlborough House 
had reverted to the crown in 1817 on tho 
lapse of Ihe great duke of Marlborough’s 
long lease. It had since been lent to the 
Dowager Queen Adebudo, widow of William 
IV, on whose death in 18J9 it was employed 
as a government art soliool and piotuio 
gallery. In 1851) it was decided to lit it 
up as a re.sidence tor the Prince of Wales. 
During 1861 it was thoroughly rcmodolled, 
and in 1802 was ready for his occupation, 

Eor the next three rnoiitha preparations 
for hi,s marriage absorbed his orvn and the 
country’s attention. vSimultanoously ivith 
his retuin to England the 
‘ Loiidoii Gazctto ’ imblisbcd an 
official list of his first liousobold. 
General Sir William ICnollys, the prince 
con.sort’s close friend, became comptroller 
and Ireasuror and praolically eliiei of the 
establishment ; Earl Spencer was made 
groom of the stole ; the Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe and Lord Alircd Horvey lords of 
the bedchamber ; Robert Homy Meade 
and Charles Wood, afterwards Lord 
Halifax, grooms of the bedchamber; and 
Major 'i’oesdale. Captain G. II. Gi'oy, and 
Liout.-oolonel Koiipel equerries, Herbert 
Fisher, his Oxford tutor, who had resumed 
his work at the bar, was recalled to act as 
private secretary, and ho held the office till 
1870. Ml’. Wood was a very early com- 
panion, and all save Earl Spencer, General 
ICnollys, and Lord AKrod Horvey had been 
closely associated with tho prince already. 

On IT Deo. 1802 tho prince was at 
Windsor, celebrating witli his mother the 
first aiinivoj'sary of hi.) fathei'’s death. 
The queen rofiLsod to relax her habit of 
seclusion, and on 26 Eeb. 1863 tho prince 
took her place for the first time at a cere- 
monial function. He held a levee in 
her behalf at St. James’s Palace. Tho 
presentations exceeded 1000, and Movoroly 
tested his capacity for tho fatigue ot 
court routme. At a drawing-room which 
followed at Buckingham Palace (28 Feb.) 
the prince was again present ; but his 
sister, the crown princess of Prussia, 
represented the sovereign. 

Parliament opened on C Fob. 1863, and 
the prince took bis seat for tho first time 
lutiiBiiou&o House of Lords with 

oiXTiids, due formality a.s a peer of 
5 ifob. 186 . 8 . realm. Ho was introduoed 
by the dukes of Cambridge and Newcastle. 
Ho showed bis interest in (he proceedings 
by staying till haU-past nine at night to 
listen to tho debate, wbioh chiefly dealt 
with the cession of tho Ionian islands to 
Greece. 
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Tlio qiiopii Av'as absent. Her .speecli from 
the throne, whieli had Ijceii read by the lord 
ohancclkjr at the ojiouing of the aes.sion, 
aunoimced the eouelusion of lior .son’is 
marriago ti'eaty, which had been .signed at 
Copeidiageii on 10 dan. I8GII, and ratified 
iu London the day before. Tiic prime miii- 
i.ster. Lord Faiuiorston, informed i.ho llouso 
of OomraoiiH that tlio lu.arriago might ‘ in 
(ho I idlest souse of the ivord bo oalled alovo 
match ’ and was free of any political inte-n- 
tion (IJ.vjsfWAKD, Commons Jteport, 5 Feb. 
ISG.I). A few day.s later a message from 
the qucoM invitocl tho House of Common.s 
to malic peciiniary provision for tho bride- 
groom. Parliament on tho mo- 
riOTwliV Palmerston granted him 

an annuity of 40,0001., which 
with tho revenues of the ducliy of Cornwall 
hi'onglit his aiunitil iucoiiio up to 100,0001. 
At tlio .same time an annuity of 10,0001. was 
bestowed 011 Princess Alesaudra, with a 
]3ros])octivo auiinity of 30,0001. in case of 
widowhood. Advanced liberals raised tho 
is, sue that the rovonuos of the ducliy of 
Ooriiwall aiippliod tho princi' witli an 
adequate income, and that pailiamcnt was 
under no obligation to make addition to it. 
It was oonipUiincd, too, dial pulilic money 
had been voted to tho prince on his crea- 
tion as K.O. and for tho o.'cpensoH ot hi.s 
American tour. Ihit (Jladstonc del'cndcd 
the govoriimcut’a proposal, and tho roaohi- 
tiims giving it ell'cct wore carried 7vem. con. 
Tho grant finally passed tho House of 
Commons without 11 rlivisioii. No other of 
(^ueou Violuriii’.s appeals to parliament for 
pecuniary grants to her children enjoyed 
the same good fortuno. 

The marriage was fixed for 10 March. 
Tho prinoc.ss left Copoiihageii on 2(1 Fob. 
and spent three days {2-5 March) on the 
Tim Pi-incess'h joui'iiey ill Brussels as the guest 
entry mta of King Leopold, who was a 
T-tsjflim, uhiof .sponsor of tho union. 

“ ' '■ On 7 ilarcih the prince met his 
hi'ide on her arrival at Gi'iwosoiid, Travel- 
ling by railway to the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
Bouthwark, they made a triumphal pro- 
gress through tliu City of Loudon to Pad- 
dington, Tho six carriages, headed by a 
detachment of life-guards, seemed to 
many onlookers a mean pageant, but a 
surging mass ot people greeted tho couple 
with bonmlless dclighi. (cf, Louis Blano’k 
Lellrcs sur I’Angleterrc, 2nd ser. i, 13 seq.). 
At times the pre.s.si:iro of the enthusiastic 
mob caused the prince, ss alarm. From 
Paddington they went by railway to 
Slough, and drove thence to Windsor, 
Tho poet laureate, Tennyson, summed 

YOU Kvn, — SUP. II. 


up the national exultation in a Danish 
allianoo when in his poetic ‘ Woloomc,’ 
7 March 1803, ho grcclcd tho ])riuoe.s.s, 
wilh some poetic licence, as 

‘ iSca-liings’ il.aughtci' as ha]))]y as fair, 
Pli.safiil briilo of a bli,,fiil heir, 

Bride of the heir of tho icuig.s of the sea.’ 

Tho wedding took place on 10 March 
in St. George’s Chapel, Wind.soi'. The 
prince iva,s in tho uniform of a 
10 S'lid uoi'o the robes of 
the Garter, Qnoeii Victoria iu 
widow’s weals overlooked the qirooeediiigs 
from a gallery. ‘ A fine affair, a thing to 
remember,’ wrote Disraeli of tho eoromony. 
Kiug.slcy, who attended as royal chaplain, 
admired ‘ the .serious, reverent dignity of 
my dear .young master, who.se manner was 
perfect.’ Tho crown princess brought her 
little .sou, Priiico William (aftonviird.s the 
German Fmperor William II), ivho wore 
highland dress. Tlic .short honeymoon was 
.spout at Osborne. 

On 17 March I, ho prinoo and princess 
wore back at Windsor, and on the 20th 
tlioy held a court at Wt. .J'arno.s’.s Palace 
in honour of tho event. At Marlborough 
House t.hoy roocivod an .almost 
endless sorios of congratulatory 
addrc.ssea. Nunuu'ous foativi- 
ties and cnlcrtainmonts followed, and tho 
prince’s social r.xporionoc widened. On 
2 May ho attciicled for tho first lime tho 
banquet of the Ro.yal Academy. Ho 
had hardly spoken in public before, and 
ho had loarnt b,y Iioart a short speech. 
Hia memory momentarily failed him 
and he nearly broke down. The aooidont 
led Hm to rely henceforth in his public 
utte-ranccs on the inspiration of the moment. 
Ho mastered tho general idea beforehand 
but not tho words. His tact and native 
kinclliiioss stood him in good stead, and 
ho soon showed as an occasional speaker 
a roadinoiss of delivery and a graoo of 
compliment which few of his contem- 
poraries excelled. Lord Houghton, who 
was a pastmastor in the same art, judged 
the qn'iuce to bo only second to himself. 

The corporation of the City of London 
presented tho prinoo with tho freedom on 
7 Juno, and gave a ball in honoia' of Ifim- 
self and his bride on tho same evoniug at 
tho Guildhall. He had already identified 
himself with civic life by accepting the 
freedom of tho Fishmongers’ Company on 
12 Feh., 'which his father had enjoyed. 
A seeond City company, the Merchant 
Taylors’, paid liim^ a like oomqrliment 
on H June, lu this busy month of Jmre 
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the prince and piiiiocfjs, went, too, to 
Oxford to take part in the pleasures of 
( lonimcuioration. They stayed with Dean 
Liddell at the prince’s college, Christ 
Church (10-18 June), and at Ihe cnc.’cnia he 
received from the, chancellor, Lord Derby, 
the lioiiorary degree of D.G.L, A year 
later similar exjicriciices awaited the, 
prmco and princc-ss al, Cambridge during 
May week. They stayed in tho royal 
aparliiionfa at il'riiiity College, and (lie 
prince rcoeived the lionorary degree of 
LL.D. Meanwhile a snmptiioii.s ball given 
by the guards leginieul. in tho exhibition 
h'lidding at Honth Kciihinglon on 20 June 
1803 brought the gaieties of their first 
Hoasoii In an end. 

The prince’s married life ivas mainly 
spent at Marlborongli House. But Sand- 
ringham constantly drew him from 
London ; ho visited friends in all parts of 
tho country for sport or society, and ivas 
in Soothiml every autumn. Nor was his 
habit of foreign Irnvol Jong interruptech 
Part of the early spring was soon regularly 
devoted to Cannes or Nice in ihe Riviera, 
and part of the early antiimn to Houibiirg, 
Avhilo tour.s on a larger scale wore not 
infrequent. 

Outside London his career for the most 
part resembled that of any man of wealth 
and high .station. At iSandringhani tho 
prince nnfil his death Bjient seven or eight 
■weeks caoir year, livhig tho life of a private 
country gentleman. The first Daster after 
Ilia inarriage ■vra.s spent at Sand- 
ringliam, but tho old lioiise was 
then coiuleiniicd as matlequaic, 
and a new mansion w as completed in 1870. 
The ho.spitality at Saiidringliam w'as easy 
and unconstrained ; and tho pi'inco’s giiestH 
wore diuwii from all ranks and professions. 
Ho interested himsolf in his tenants, and 
maintamed his cottages in adiiiirablc repair. 
On every detail in tho nianagement ol (ho 
estate he kept a watoliful eye. The furni- 
ture and decorations of the house, tho gar- 
dens, tho farm, the .stables, tho keiiiiels, 
were all under Ins persoim] oaro. For his 
horses and dogs he alwa 3 'B 
oheriBlicd affioci.ion. The .slables 
wore alwaj's woU Jillcd. In the 
kounels at fc!andriiigh<am were repre- 
sentatives of almost every breed. He 
was an exhibitor ol dogs at shows from 
27 May 1864, and was patron of tho 
Hennel Club from its formation in 
April 1873. He actively identified him- 
eelf with the sport of tho county. For 
soaie twelve years he hunted with tho 
West Norfolk hounds, at times with the 


princeH.4 for his companion, but after 1880 
he abandoned him ting, both at home and on 
visits to friends. Shooting at Sandringham 
gradually took its place as tho prince’s 
main sport. To his shooting parties w'cre 
invited his Norfolk neighbour, s as well as 
his intimate circle of as.sociato.s. He reared 
pheasants and partridges assiduously, 
profiting liy usofid advice from hi.s neigh- 
bour, Thomas William Coke, carl of 
LoicostiM', of Holkhain. Partridge-driving 
grew to l)c his lavourite sporting recreation. 
He ivius a variable and no lirst-rate shot, 
but was sucoe.ssM with high pheasants. 

For his autumnal vacation at Scotland 
during September and October Queen 
Autumn Victoria lout him Abergeldie 
holidays Oastle, on Deesido near Bal- 
ui Scotland mofa,!, which she had leased in 
1862 for sixty years. Ho varied his sojourn 
there by visits to Scottish noblemen, 
with one of whom, the duke of Sutherland, 
he formed an intimato friendship. Tho 
dulie’s molher was a beloved assoeiate of 
Queen Victoria, and at the ducal seat, Dmi- 
robiu Castle, tho prince was a frequent 
guest. In Scotland the prince’s chief sports 
were grouse-shooting and deerstalking. He 
had killed his first stog on 21 Sept. 1858 ; 
on 30 Aug. 1806 ho killed as many as seven, 
and for j'ears he was no less suoces.s£u]. 
h'ishing never attracted him. But ho was 
always fond of the sea, and his early life 
on the Isle of Wiglit miulo him an eager 
y.ichtsiuan. iSuoucoding hi.s father as 
patron of the Boyrd VaohL Hquadrori at 
Oowe,s, ho became a member on 8 July 
1866, commodore in 1 883, and linally 
admiral in 1001. Ho was soon a regular 
witness of (ho CVnyos regatta in August,, 
and as early a.s 1866 was owner of 
a small yacht, the Dagmar. But neither 
Iiorso-raGing nor j'aoht-raoiug occupied 
much of his interest till ho reached middle 
life. 

But while country life had no lack of 
attraction for (ho prince, London, whioli 
Queen Victoria iiad practically abandoned 
for O.sborno, Balmoral, or Windsor, was 
the chief centre of his mature aotivi(,io.s. 

In the capital oity lie rapidly 
booamo tho loader of fasbionabie 
oiiBooioiy. queen’s withdrawal 

left him without a rival as ruler and law- 
giver of the world of fashion, and his 
countenance was sedulously sought by all 
aspirants to social omiueuco. With man- 
hood ho developed inoreasiiigly an acces- 
sibility and charm of manner, a curiosity 
about persons, a quickness of observation, 
and a love of hearing promptly the 
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ourront news. Ho took genuine pleasure pronouncing boncdiciioii.s on good works, 
in the lighter social ainu&cmcnts and Among his early engagements of this kind 
gave them ovory onoourageincnt. Con- wore the opening of the British Orphan 
scquently .society in akiio.st all its phases Asylum at Slough (24 June 1863) ; tlio 
appealed to him, and the conventions, ol opening of the new town liall at Halifax 
royal exolusivoneas, to which he had been (August 1803) ; the laying of foundation 
trained, gave way to hia versatile human atone.s of the new wc&t wing of the Londoji 
interests. There w'aa a democratic anti a Hospital (June 1804), ol the Briti-sh and 
cosmopolitan liroadth abonb his circlo of Iforcigu Bible .Society (If dune 1800), and of 
companiona. lie did not auil’er lus rank new Imildiiigs at Glasgow University (8 Oct. 
to oxoludo him from gatherings to which 1808); and the unveiling of the .statue of 
royalty I'arcly .sougiit admission. He Peabody, llio American philanthropisl, 
attended the reunions of the Cosmopolitan in Ihe City of Loudon (23 July 1860). Ho 
tilub as a private member, or dined with presided at innumerable oharity festivals, 
friends at the Garrick Club, or attended beginning on 18 May 1864 with the Royal 
the more bohemian entertainments of the Literary Fund dinner, and ho repeated 
davage Club. In 1869 there was formed that experience at the centenary celebra- 
under his iminodiate auspices and guidance tiou of the Bund in 1890. LUce his father, 
a new olnb called the Marlborough Club, too, he was especially active, when the 
Avith a house in Pall Mall almost overlooking opportunity oftored, in organising exliibi- 
Marlborough House. The members rvere tiona at home and abroad, 
drawn from l.hc Avide range of his personal Early visits to Ireland had broirght that 
aoquaiutanoos, and ho joined tliom at the country Avell Avithin the scope of his inter- 
Marlboruugii Club without ceremony. A eat, and although politioa.1 agitation camo 
chance meoliug at tho Cosmopolitan Club to limit his Irish sojourna, ho loat foAv 
in 1867 with the Hungarian traveller, opportunitie.s in manhood of manifesting 
Arminiua Vamliory, made tho stvangor .sympathy with efforts for the country’s 
thenceforth a favoured associate. Tho ox- industrial progress. As guest of tho 
perienoc was typical of his easy oatholioity viceroy, Lord Himbcrley, on 8 May 1805, ho 
of intercourse. ^ opoiAod the Grand International 

His mother, aa'IuIo denying hi.s title to Exhibition at Dublin. It Avaa 

political re.sponsibility, Avas Avell content ' thus in Ireland that ho first 

i.hat the prince should cai'i’y on in lior identified himself in an authoritatiAre Avay 
behalf her husband’s works of charity with the .system of oxliibitions. He ro- 
and public utility. Ho readily obeyed her tiirned to Dublin in the .spring of 1808 on a 
Avish in thi.s regard. No public institution visit of greater ceremony, ancl the prinoe.s.s 
or social movement, which his father had camo with him to pay hor first visit; to 
favoured, sought his eountonance in vain, the country. The lord-lieulouant Avas the 
Of tho iSoeioty of Arts he Avas soon elected marquis (afterwards fir.st dulco) oi Aberoorn, 
president (22 Oot. 1863) in sucoc.ssion to aa'Koso olcl6.5t son, Lord Hamilton, had joined 
tho prince consort. Ho always took an tho prince’s household in 1866 and was a 
active part in the choice of tho recipient of very intimate associatp. Tho prince v'as 
the Albert medal, Avliioh Ava.s founded by now invested on 18 April Avith the order 
till' society in 1 862 in his father’s memory of >St. Patrick ; he was made honorary 
to reward oonapicuouw service in the arts, LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, witnessed 
manufactures, and commoroc. When on the unveiling of Burke’s statue out.side 
his accession to the throne ho exchanged tho college, attended Punohestown races, 
tho post of president for that of patron, and reviewed the troops in Phoenix Park, 
he accepted witli much satisfaction the It was the period of the Ifenian outbreak, 
award of the Albert medal to himself, and there Avere threats of disturbance, 
But ho Avent far beyond hia father in but they camo to little, and the prince and 
his personal association Avith great public princess AA'ore received Avith enthusiasm, 
institutions. He created a new precedent The lord mayor of Dublin in an adch’ess of 
by aooopting the presidency of St. Bar- welcome expressed a hopo that the prinoe 
tholomew’s Hospital on 20 March 1867, Avould acquhe a royal re&idonoo in Ireland, 
xjjs pMiaa- 'll! whioh he also held till Before and since the recommendation AA^as 
Uiroiiio hia accession. His publlo energy presaed on tho English government and 
oiici'gy, gonuhie cause of social it was assumed that it had the prince’s 

improvement, education, or philanthropy aoquiesceuce. A third visit was paid to 
knew indeed no slackening till his death, Ireland during tho prince’s adult oareer, 
In every part of the ooimtry he was busy iu August 1871, when he opened the Royal 

... ,1 
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AgvicnlturM Exhibition ni Dublin. Earl 
Spencer, the loid-lioutciiant, and Lord 
Hartington, the chief fiocrotary, were his 
personal friends, and under their auspices 
ho enjoyed a week of brilliant festivit}'. 
Unluckily at its close (Sunday, 7 Aug.), 
■while ho was staying at the Viceregal 
Lodge in Plimnix Park, a proposed meet- 
ing in the park of syjnpathisors •with 
Fenian pri.sonGrs in England iva-s pro- 
hibitod. A riot broke out by way of 
demon atraling that ‘ patriots arc dearer to 
[Irish] hearts than piinoes,’ The jiolitical 
di,9afIcction, althougii it did not prejudice 
the prince’s relations with tire Irish inasso.s, 
■was not easily silenced, and fourteen years 
passed before, the prince sought a new 
experience of Irish hospitality. 

Ill 

I'fis mother’s desire to exclude the prince 
from all political coun.sols was not altogether 
Attitude to fnlfillerl. Ilor miidstciss at the 
loioiBu outset of his adidt career 

iioiitvca. cpieationed her prudence in 

keeping him in complete ignorance of 
politioal affairs. From 1864 onwards 
the piinoe, stirred in part by the princess’s 
anxiety for the fortunes of her family, 
was deeply intore.stod in the war.s which 
di.sturbea central Europe. Prussia and 
Austria continued their endcavoiuts to 
deprive Denmark of all hold on Schlcswig- 
Holstpin. The prince’s Dani.sh .>-0111111101)1 
■was in accord with jioindar English fooling. 
But it oau.scd cmbarras.smoiit to Qiiooii 
Victoria, ivho in spite of her priv.rte (leriuaii 
leanings ivaa re.solvod on the maintenance 
of England’s neutrality. Her relations 
with her son wore often strained by his 
warm support of the Danes. 

In 1865 Lord Rus.scll, the prime niiiiistcr, 
avowed sympathy with the prince’s rcfjucst 
for access to those foreign dospatchos 
which were regularly placed at the dis- 
posal of all oabine.t ministers. The f|ueoii 
reluctantly sp far gave ivay as to sanction 
the oommunication to the prince of carefully 
selected apecimens of the conlidontial 
foreign correspondonco- The rcstriotiouH 
which guarded the privilege dissatisfied the 
prince, and his endeavours to secure them 
dimmution or removal formed a constant 
theme of debate with the sovereign 
and ministers till near the end of his 
mother’s reign. The rpieen’s oft-repoated 
justifioation for her restraintH was the 
prince’s alleged lack of discretion and his 
inahility to keep a soorot from his intimates. 
Resigning himself -with .some impatience 
to the maternal interdict, the. prince sought 


other than official means of iniormation 
and mfluouco in foreign matters. To 
foreign anihas.sadors he oiforod abund.ini, 
hospitality, and with them ho alway,s 
eherLshed frank and cordial interoour.se. 

The prince’s relations with the Fj-euch 
ambassador in London, Prinoo do la Tour 
d’Auvergne, during the Dauisii ori.si.s of 180 1 
•show him in a oliaraoteristic light. On 
8 Jan. 1804 a. first child, a boy, had been 
Hii til of born to the prince and prinoc.s.s 
■111 iipu, ^ at Frogmoi'c. There wore, many 
s .Ian iS(> I. fastivo oclobrations, and the 
prinoo’s gucst.s were hiflnoutial. But the 
rejoicings over tlio now oxporicuco of 
fatherhood did not Ics.sen tho priiie.c’s 

c. vcitoment regarding tho foreign situation. 
On 10 Marcii llic christening tonic place at 
Buckingliam Palace. At a concert in f.lie 
evening the French ambassailor was present. 
Najiolcon Ifl was making proposfds for arbi- 
tration betwoi'u De,nraark and tho German 
powers. Tlio prince at once questioned 
lii.s French guest on the subject witii wiiat 
the latter described to ins government 
as the prince’s cu.st.omary indifferonoo to 

. rules of etiquette, n’ho in'inoo 

syinp^imici. warned tho ambassador with 
licai. that tlio Danes were a 
brave people, who were, ready to meet 
death rather than any kind of humiliation 
(10 March 1864). King Leopold, who 
was staying witli Queen Victoria, sought/ 
to mofleraie the prince’s energy. Twelve 

d. ay.s laler the amliassador dined at, Marl- 
liorough Hou.se, and was surprised by signs 
oi greater ]irudenoe and morleratiou iu tho 
prince’s talk, ivliioli lie attributed to the 
inlluoiice cif King Leojiolil, Tlio prince 
now agreed that. Denmark would bo wi.so in 
aaaenting to a pacifioaiiou. He also spoke 
in favour of tlio idea of ticandinavian 
unity. Tho amb.a.ssador in rciwrting fully 
to hi.s government Uio priiioe’.s dolivcranoe.s, 
pointed out tliat tho views ot tlio heir i.o tho 
English tlu'ouo needed oonsideration, and 
tliat it, would bo wise for France, in view 
of tho prinoo’s opinion, to do what was 
praoticablo in support of Danish intorosts 
(Les origines diploninligues dc la guana da 

Paris 1910, tom, ii. pp. 109 .soq.). 
Thus while Queen Victoria and her miniatera 
held that the prinoo’s opinions counted 
for nothing;, lie contrived privately to give 
foreign ambassadoivs quite a dillcreut im- 
pression. Tho discrepanoy betiveen the 
home and foreign verdicts on his relations 
with foreign policy grow steadily. 

The prinoo’s taot always more or loss 
controlled his personal feelings, CIladsLoiie 
delected only ‘ a littlo Danism ’ in the 
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priiicf’s oouvci'facition. tho prince 
careful to jjrcveiit Count vrm Boirst, 
the Austrian ambasaailor, wliose hostility 
to Denmark was admit! cd, from even 
approaching tho princess, he succeeded 
in establisliing tho host social I'elations 
between himself and the count. A passion 
[or direct personal liitGrcourae with all who 
dotninated groat events tended to over- 
ride personal sentiment and prejudice. In 
April 1864 he drew on him.solf a .severe 
rebuke in the royal circle by visiting 
Garibaldi, who 'wa.s .staying witli tlic 
prince’s friend, the duke of Sutherland, at 
Stafford House. lie sought out first-hand 
intelligence of all that was jjassing abroad. 
In July of the same year, when he dined 
with Lord Palmerston, Sir Horace Humbold, 
who wa.s then secretary of legation at 
Athens, was of the company. Tlic priuco 
at onco .sent for him to learn the exact 
position of affairs in Greece, where his 
wife’s brother, Prince William of T)emtiark, 
had just bcicw elected king ajsi George I. 

It was, too, never his practice, t,o depend 
for his knowledge of foreign oonipheatious 
on tlioso whom ho mot at homo. Scarcely a 
year pas.sed without a foreign torn’ which 
combined ainirseiuont with jiolitioal discu.s- 
sioria. InSeptomlier 1804 tlic prince paid a 
visit to his Avi£o’.s family in Denmark, cros,s- 


In TJ(‘nmnvlc 
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iug from Duiideo to Copenhagen. 
li 0 extended Ida tour to Stock- 
holm, whoro ho was entertained 


by King Charles XV and had a first experi- 
ence of elk-.shooting. He freely disousised 
the political situation from various points 
of view. The expedition extended his 


intimacy among tho royal familie.s of 


Europe. Not only did ho make a lasting 
acquaintance with the cultured Swedish 
ruler, King Charle.s XV, who as tho grand- 
son of General Bernadotte had a warm 


aft'eotion for Franco and a keen suspicion 
of Prussia, but ho then inaugurated a long 
and cordial iutimaoy \rith tho Russian 
d 3 ''nasty. During hi.s visit to C'oxienliagen 
tho Princess of Wales’s sister Dagmar 
wa.s betrothed to tho Grand Duke Nicholas 


of Russia, the heir of the Tsar Alexander II. 
The grand duko’.s death next year annulled 
the match, but tho princess transferred her 
hand to tlic grand duke’s next hrotUor, 
Alexander, afterwards Tsar Alexander 111, 
and a first link between tho royal famihos 
of England and Russia was thereby forged. 

From Denmark the prince proceeded to 
Hanover and thence visited hi.s sister Ah’co 
in Darmstadt. On the return journey he 
was the guest at Brussels of his ^aiid-unolo 
King Leopold, who ivas fertile in piolitical 


couiLscl. The prince v'as home again on 
0 Nov. Tlic visi t to Germany was repealed 
in 1865, vlicn (hieou Victoria unveiled a 
statue of the prince consort at Coburg. 
The prince there saw much of his German 
and Prussian relatives, with some of whom 
he stalked and .shot Iraatards. 

Ills foreign eiigagcment.s in 1866 brought 
him for tho finst time to Russia. On the 
journey he stayed for a few days at Berlin, 
whore hLs si.ster and her hu,sbatid gave in 
hi.s honour a biiiicpict which the king of 
Prussia attended. On 9 Nov., his twenty- 
fifth birthday, he reached St. Petersburg 
to attend the wedding of his wife’s sister 
Dagm.ar with tlie tsarevitch Alexander, 
.viirat visit The ceremony took place at 
to Jiiiasiiij the Winter p.alaoc. A visit 
Mot. istii. Moscow preceded his return 
to Berlin on the way home. On tho 
Russian court lie exerted all his habitual 


oharra. Indeed throughout Europe his 
personal lasoination was already aoknow- 
Hdged. Lord Augustus Loftus, tha Eugltsh. 
aml)as.sador in Berlin, noted on his leaving 
Berlin that the golden opinions he ivas 
winning in every country and every court 
of Europe had an ‘ iiilrinsio value ’ in 
England’ .s international relations. On tho 
affection ol Parisians he had long since 
established a hold. France welcomed him 
with marked cordiality when, a.s the guest 
of Napoleon III, lio visited the International 
Exhibition hi Paris in June 1867. He .served 
on the royal commission for the British 
section — a first tasto of a common later 
expcrienco. A fellow guest in Paris was 
Abdul Aziz, the siiltnn of Turkey, whoso 
aocjuaintanco ho had made at Constantinople 
in 1862. Tho sultan reached England next 
month, and the prince was active in liospi- 
lalitio.s on the queen’s behalf. 

The prince’s family was growing. A 
second son, George, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded him on tho throne as George V, was 
born to him at Marlborough Hou.se on 3 Jime 
1805. Their first daughter, Prinooss Louise 


The priHCO's 
cliUdren. 


(afterwards Princess Royal), was 
born at Marlborough House 
on 20 Feb. 1867. A second 


daughter. Princess Victoria, was bom on 
6 July 1808, and a tim’d daughter. Princess 
Maud, on 26 Nov. 1869. Visitors at Sand- 
ringham or Marlborough House were in- 
variably introduced to the oMdren ivith- 
out ceremony and with parental pride. 
After the bh’th of Prince George in 1866, 
the princess accompanied the prince on a 
yachting cruise off Devonshiie and Corn- 
wall, in the course of which they visited 
the Boilly Islands and descended the 
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J3olallack Lin mine near Si,. JuaL. For 
i,he greater part of 1807, after the birth 
of l’rince.sa Louifio, the Piinocss of Walo.s 
was disabled by severe r-liouinatisni, and 
in the autumn her husband accoiiipaniod 
her to Wiesbaden for a .six weeks’ cure. 

A year later a fQi'cign trip of tlie compre- 
hensive type, to which the prince was 
ivell acciistomecl, was accomplished for tho 
fir, St lime with hi.s wife. In November 
\ soToii England for 

inoiitlw' toiu, seven months’ travel. At Paris 
Hot. iSfiS- t,hoy stayed at tho Hotel Bristol, 
M.U’ isfin. .jppicii ivas tho jn-incfi’s favourite 
stopping place in Paris through life. 
TJioy visited the em])eror at Compifegne, 
and’ the ]irinoo took part in a 
stag hunt in the park. Thotico they 
passed to Copenhagen. Tho prineo paid 
another visit to the king of Sweden at 
Stockholm, and there his host initiated 
him into the Masonic order, in which he 
subsequently found a now interest. Christ- 
mas was oolebratod at tbo Danish court. 
Another sojoiirn at Berlin mth the crowir 
prince, and princess (15-20 Jan. 1869) was 
attended by elaborate festivities. The king 
of Prussia formally iuvc,sted the priucc with 
the collar and mantle of tho order of the 
Black Eagle. Pie had been knight of the 
order since his birth, but tbo full investiture 
could bo performed only in the Prussian 
eapital. The collar was the one which tho 
prineo consoj't had worir. In tho evening 
there was a state banquet in tho 
prinoo’s honour, and then bo 
had bis first opportunity of con- 
versing with Prince Bismarck, who with 
rare amiability wore, by command of hi.s 
master, tho Danish order of tho Daunebrog 
in compliTHoiit to the guests. From Bl'iIui 
tho prince and princess passed to the Hof- 
hiirg palace at Vienna, whore tho Emperor 
Francis Joseph was their host, and renewed 
an earlier aoquaintaiico with tho prince. 
They offered their consolation to the exiled 
king o,nd queen of tfauovor before leaving 
for Trieste. 

There they embarked on II.M.S. Ariadne, 
wliich was fitted up as a yacht, and travel 
began in earnest. The duke of Buthcrlaiid 
was chief organiser of tho expedition, and 
lie enlisted in tlie company Sir Samuel 
Baker the African explorer, Richard Owen 
tho naturalist, (Sir) William Howard Bus- 
soil the war oorrespondont, and (Sir) John 
Fowler the engineer, who were all capable 
of instructive guidauco. The ultimate 
aim was to mspeot the great enterprise of 
the Suez Canal, whioh was nearing com- 
pletion, hut by way of prelude a voyage 


X-'llIKJQ 
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was made up itic Nile. The iUiicrary 
followed the same route as the prince had 
taken eight years before. At 
Cairo the party naw mtivh of tho 
viceroy [.suiail Pasha. On the 
Nile, Baker arranged for the jiriiice’s sport. 
Owen gave leoturo.s on geology, and Fowler 
described the wondcr.s of tlie Suez venture. 
The prince iFa.s in tho gaye.st .spirits, playing 
on his gue.sts liarmle.s.s praotieal jokes, and 
putting ,'dl at their ease. 

On 2!) March tho prineo and his party 
reached Lsmailia to visit the Suez Canal 
ivoi’ks. The Khedive was awaiting them, but 
a more interesting figiu'c, M. do Losseps, 
conducted them over the neu'ly excavated 
waterway. The prineo opened tho sluice 
of a eomjileted dam, allowing 
jj;*'*''’?, , the Meditewranean to flow into 

an empty ba.sm conneoung witli 
the Bitter Lakes. Before the Khedive 
parted with his English friends at Tsmailia 
ho invited Baker to take 00 mm, and of an 
expedition against tho slavers on the White 
Nile. The prineo took an active part in 
tho negotiation and suggested tho term.s 
of service, whioh Baker finally aooopted 
with good result (W. 11. Russell’s Diary). 

Tho prineo was deejily impressed by 
the proofs he witnessed of M. de Losseps’ 
engiiieeriiig skill. Tho Suez Canal M'as 
opened on IG Nov. following, and next 
suuiuier Lesseps paid a visit to London. 
On 4- July 1870 tho prince, as iircsidoiit of 
the Society of jljts, formully presented to 
him the Albert gold medal founded in Ills 
father’s memory for oonspicuous .service. 
In an admirable Ih’snoli spoccii lie greeted 
Lcssepis as hi.s personal friend, who.‘,e 
attendance on him at Suez he rookoned 
an inestimable advantage. 

On tho return joiirnoy from Alexandria 
on 1 April 1869, the royal xiarty paused a< 
Coiistantiuoplo, whore the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz was their l)o.st. But the 
nua'’areoc(! Police interrupted his stay there 
to make a tour of tho Crimean 
battle-fields and cemotorio.s. Snbsequoiitly 
they went to Athens, to stay with tho 
Prinoess of WaJes’iS brother, King George 
of Greece, and to visit the country’s historic 
monuments. Paris was reached by way of 
Corfu, Brindisi, and Turin. For a. week 
Napoleon HI ofl’ered them splendid outor- 
tainmont at tho Tuilories. Not until 
12 May 1869 were they homo again at 
Marlborough House. 

A year later Franco was exposed to 
external and internal perils, and the prince’s 
generous host fell from his high estate. 
The whole tragedy moved tho prince ; it 
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stimulated his political intcresla and 
thirst for political news. It was at a 
diiinor-party at Marlborough House that 
Delano, tlio editor of ‘ The Times,’ who 
was one of the guests, received the first 
intelligence in England of the outbreak 
Tho lianoo- Franco - ( iormaii war 

Oernmu niir, 011 15 July 1870 (MoEIEIt, 

1870. Memoirs). Througlioiit the ooii- 

fliot the piiuce’s sympathies inclined to 
France. Hi.sraothor’s hopes lay with theother 
side. But the queen was no loss auxiou.s than 
her son to alleviate the sufierings of the 
oinperor and empress of the French, when 
they sought an asylum in England from 
their own country. The empress awived 
at Chislehiirat in Supitember 1870, and tlie 
emperor on release from his German 
prison in March 1871. The prince and 
princess wore a,ssidiiou.s in their attention 
to the exilc.s. To the young 
fruioe Imperial e.specially he 
oxtendod a fatherly kiiKhio&s, 
and when in 1879 tho French youth met 
Ilia death in the Zulu war in South Africa, 
tho prince personally made arrangements 
for tho funeral at Chislehurst, and was 
himself a pall-bearer. ITo was a moving 
spirit of tho conuuittoo which was lormcd 
for erecting a monument to ilio French 
prinoo’s memory in Wcsfmin.sler Abbey 
in 1880, and when the Hoiiso of Commons 
refused to sanction that project, ho urged 
the transfer of the incniorial to vSt. George’s 
Chapol, Windsor. Ho was pro.sont, too, 
when a statue of tho French prince was 
unveiled at Woolwich (13 Jan. 1883). 
But the downfall of tho French ompiro 
and tho misfortunes of tho Frciioh imperial 
family in no wise diminished tho cordiality 
of the prince’s relations ivith Franco 
under her new rulers. No sooner was the 
republican form of govornmeiit recognised 
than ho sought tho acquaintance of the 
ropublieaii leaders, and he loft no stone 
uiitiu’iied to maintain friendly relations 
with them as well as with his older friends 
ill the French capital. Tho perfect quality 
of his social charm enabled him to keej) 
on good terms with all political parties in 
Franco without forfeiting tho esteem of any. 
Tho prince showed his lively curiosity about 
tho ineidoiits of the Franoo-Gorman war by 
exploring in August 1871 tho battlo-llclds 
round Sedan and Metz in tho company ol 
Prince de Ligne and of his equerry. Major 
Teesdalo. Ho travelled incognito as Baron 
of Renfrow. From AIsmo ho passed on to 
join the princess once again at Kissingon. 
His strong French leanings were kept 
woll under control in German company. 


A certain coolness towurda the Piu.s.'-ian 
royal family Avas popularly imputed to 
him during the course of the ir^ceiit war. 
But when tho crown piiiire of Prussia 
visited London in Sep1. 1871 the [)iiuci3 
greeted him rvitli a geniality which caused 
surprise in Geimanv. His courtesies led 
Bismarck’s circle to imagino some diminu- 
tion oi his aft'oetion tor ITanoe. But his 
conduct merely testified to hi.r iiatuial 
complacency of manner in sucird life. 

While peilorming with admirable grace 
the ceremonial and social funotions attach- 
ing to his station, and while keenly studying 
current political events trnm a duiached 
and irreBponsiblo point of view, the prince 
somewhat suffered in moral robustness 
through the denial to him of genuine 
political rcapousihility, and Ma exclusion 
from settled and solid occupation. The 
love of pleasure m his nature which 
had boon earefully repressed in boyhood 
sought in adult hfo free .scope amid tho 
AUesatioOT miibiguitio,s of his public 
ugaiiist Uk! position. The gloom of his 
priBce. niothor’s court helped to pro- 
voke reaction against conventional strict- 
ness. From the early years of his married 
life reports spread abroad that ho was a 
centre of fashionable frivolity, favouring 
company of low rank, and involving 
himself in heavy debt, There was gross 
exaggeration in tho rumours. But they 
scorned in many eyes to reocive unwelcome 
confirmation, when a member of fashionable 
London society, Sir Charles Mordaunfc, 
brought an action for divorce against 
his wife, and made in his petition, 
.solely on his wife’s oonfeasion, a serious 
'I'hcMor- allegation against the Prince 
iiaiintcaso, of Wales. The prince was 
I’cb. 1870. made a party to the suit, 

hut the co-x'ospondenls. Viscount Golo, 
afterwards carl of Enniskillen, and Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, wore among his 
social allies. Tho ca.so opened before 
Lord Penzanco on 16 Feb. 1870, and the 
princo volunteered ovidenoo. Amid great 
public excitement ho denied the charge 
in the witness-box (23 Feb.), and the coiU't 
held him guiltlesa. Apart from the priiioo’s 
intervention, the case presented legal 
difficulties which riveted on it pubho 
attoution. Lady Mordaunt was proved to 
have become hopelessly insane before the 
hearmg, and on that gromid the court in 
the first instance refused the petitioner 
relief, but after five years’ litigation tho 
divorce was granted (11 March 1875). 

Pablio feeling was roused by the pro- 
ceedings, and the prince’s poxmlarity was 
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for a time in peiil w'ith flio austere classes 
of tilio iialimi. 'J'ho Honsatioiial press 
aboLiudecl in oflensiee scandal, and fliiring 
tlie spring of 1870 the prince’s presence 
at the theatre, and even on Derby race- 
course, uooasioued more or less inimical 
demonsti'ations. Ho faced the situation 
with characteristic courage and coolness. 
The public cen,suro was rciulorced by 
a wave of lio,stility to tiio ])rinciple of 
monarchy which, partly owing 
ontaiam republican timmjih in 

Drauce, was tomyiorarily sweep- 
ing over the country. Enterprising unitors 
.souglit to drive the moral home. At tlie 
end of 1870 tliero was puhlished a, clever 
parody ot Tetmyaon’,9 ‘ Idjdts of the King ’ 

called ‘ The Coming K' which with 

much insolence purported to draw the 
veil from the ]irince’.s private life. The 
assault was pursued next year by the .same 
authors in ‘ The Siliad,’ and the seric.s was 
continued in ‘ The Fijiad ’ (1873), ‘ Faust 
and ’Phisto’ (187H, ‘Jon Duau ’ (1875), 
and linally in a prophetically named 
broclmro, ‘ Edward VII ; a play on the past 
and prc.sont times witli a. view to the 
future’ (1876). iUl current politics and 
society came imdcr the aatirists’ lash. 
But the burden of the indictmout, phrased 
in various keys of scurrility, was that the 
priiioe’.s conduct was unlitting him for 
succe.s.sion to the tlnono. The recru- 
desocnoo of Quoon Viotoriahs popularity 
and the manifest good-nature and public 
spirit of the jjrinoc scjon dissijialod for 
the moat part the satiric eeuaurc. Vet 
an undercurrent ol ro.wntment against 
reputed iiidulgouooa of tiro prince’s pirivato 
life never wholly disappeared. 

Tliero ivas never any scriou,s ground for 
doubting the prince’s desii-o to servo the 
public intoreab. On 13 July 1870 the 
queen’s dread of public oeromonics imposed 
on him the important task of rqieiiing 
The TIIIITOPS Thames Embankment. The 
Bmhark- quceii had promised to perform 

the ceremony, and her absence 

^ ' exposed her to adverse criti- 

cism. Three days later the prince illustrated 
his fixed resolve to conciliate democratic 
foeUiig and to encourage industrial progro.ss 
by inaugurating the Workmen’s Inlerna- 
ti'onal Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, 
His attendance proved his native loloranoo 
and broad-minded inditl'erenco to social 
prejudioo. The trades-union leaders who 
were the organisers existed on sufteranco 
in the eye of the capilalist pubMo, and 
Auberon ' Herbert Li* v- Suppl. II], ivho 
received the prince on behalf of the 


lu'omolci'.s, was a leading advocale oJ 
republicanism. But it uas the stuidy 
fadb ill the virtue ol exhibifions whieb 
he liiift iiiheiited from his lather that 
ehielly brought liim to the Agricultuird 
Hall. Aircaciy on 4 Ajiiil 1870 ho had 
placed himself at the head ol a movement 
tor tlic oi'gani.satioii of annual interna I ioual 
oxhibilioiife at South IConsington in mode.st 
imitation of former elfoits. lie jilayed an 
active part in pi'climinaiy an'aiigemcnis, 
and lie 0 }ieii(’d the lir.st ot the aeries on 
1 May 1870. The expeiiment u'li.y not a 
.success, hut il. w.ia eonlimied for hmr years. 
The ju’iuoe was mid, 'muted by the iailurc, 
and a few yeius latc'r levived the .sohemo 
on a dill'creut plan. 

The year 1871 was one ot .sadness in 
the prince's household. On 0 A})ril Ilia 
last child, a son, was bom to the princess 
and died next day. In the autumn ho 
went into camp with his rogimont, the 
loth liu.s.sars, at Bi’.amshill, and comuiaiidod 
the cavalry division in raaiimuvrcs in 
Hampshire. A private vi.sit wliicli he 
paid from the camp to his Cambridge 
lectiiror Kingsley at Eversloy ilhustratoH 
his kindly rnomory for Ills early associates. 
iSubscquontly in October ho stayed wilh 
the earl and countess ol Londosborough 
at Londosboroiigb Lodge near Scarborough. 
SOI ioiia illness, 0“ I'Cifni'uing to Sandiiugham 
Nov.-Unc, ('ally in IMovcmbcr typhoid 
1871. fever devclopi'd (1!) Kov,), and 

a critical illuoss followed. Two ol his 
oomjianioii.s at Londe.sboroiigli Lodge, the 
eighth earl of (tliesterlield and hi.s own 
gi'uom, Blegge, were also attaokc'd, and both 
dicil, tho carl on 1 Deo. and llleggo on 
13 Dec. (cf. Tha Timrs 22 Jan. 1872). Tho 
gravest foims were entertained for the pi'incic. 
His second sister, Alice, was slayijig at 
>Sandringham, and she and tho Briiicohs of 
Wales were imlelatigable in their atleiid- 
aiioo in the. sick olunnher. On 20 Nov. 
(iiicon Victoria, ari'ived for a few days, 
and a serious relap.so ou 0 Doc. brought 
hor back on an oloveu day, s’ visit (8-10 
Doe.). Sunday 10 .nec, was appointed 
as a day of iritoroossiou in tlio ehiirohes 
with a special form oC prayer. Jhiur days 
later, on tbo tenth anniversary of the jirinoo 
consort’s death, there wore sign,s of recovery 
which proved true. The date was long 
thankfully remembered. I’rineoss Alex- 
andra presented to Saudringham olnirob 
a brass eaglo lectern iiiHoribed ' A thank, s- 
giving for His mercy, 13 Dec. 1871.’ 

By Ohtistma.s the danger was past, and 
rejoicing snneoeded to sorrow. Tlioro 
was au elaborate national thanksgiving 
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at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 27 Feb. 1872, 
wlieii the prinoo aooompaiiied the (pu-eu. 
and the jirince.ss hi public proceaaioii. 
The queen jirivatoly domurred to ‘ this 
public show ’ oa the ground of ‘ the 
dreadful latigue ’ for the. jaince, and ol 
the incongruity ol iiiiikiug religion ‘a 
veliielo ’ lor a di.splay ol popular leeling. 
But the wliole nation had shared the 
anxiety ot the royal family, and eJaiinod 
a slrare in their elation. 

A visit to the Riviera completed the 
]irinuo’s coiivalescenoe. He loft on a yacht- 
ing expedition to Nice on 11 March, and 
afterwards voyaged down the coast to 
Italy. Before coming homo he repeated an 
early experience which always 
toPopoPiua inl^i'Mlcd him. In full state 
he paid a third visit to Pope 
Piu.s IX. He was homo again on 1 Juno 
ready for Ins public work. In the 
interests of health he made hia head- 
quarters at Chiswick Hou.se, which the 
duke of IlevQnshh'Q lent him. There he 
gave garden parties, which surpri.sed many 
by the number and range of invited guests. 
His chief jiublic engagement in London 
was a rare visit to the East End in 
behalf of tho queen. On 2f June he 

opened the Betlmal Green Museum, to 
which Wiv Richard Wallace [(p v.J hud 
lent a ])ortion ol his great collection. T'lio 
prince’s appoaranco at Ascot in the same 
month was tho oooasion of a highly 
popular greeting, 

IV 

The ptinco’a illne,s.s evoked a new 
entliusiasm foi' the monarchy. Tho duke 
of Oambridgo voiced tho general sontiment, 
when ho wrote to his mother that it had 
‘ routed ’ the recent rojmblioan agitation, 

‘ Tile republicans say thoir chances are 
up — thank God for this ! Heaven has sent 
this dispensation to save ns ’ (Shbppabd’s 
Ikihe of Candindge, i. 310). Yet the 
mighty outbreak of ijoputar sympathy, 
thougii it discredited and discouraged 
criticism of tho prinoo, had not wholly 
siloneed it, nor was the uuti-monarohical 
agitation altogether extinguished. On 
19 March 1872 Rir Charles Eilke [q. v, 
aia(bi 0 UDanrt« W’<.TJ]» then a rising liberal 
WieprincG'a pohtioian, who had lately 
position, 1873 pj'oaohed through tho country 
repuhlioan doctrine, moved in the House 
of Commons for a full hiquiry into 
Queen Victoria’s expenditure, and the 
motion was seconded by Auhoron 
Herbert, who shared Dilko’s republican 
views. Gladstone, the prime minister. 


who stionuou&ly re.sidled tho motion, 
impressively confessed hi.s film failh in tho 
monarchy, amid the applause of tho whole 
house. But at tho .same time Gladstone 
in private admitted the moment to bo 
opportune to improve the prince’s public 
position. With tho prinoo C4Iadstuno’3 
rclirlioiLS were uninicrruptedly happy. 
Ho often spoke witli him on politics, 
thought well of his hiLclLigoncc and 
pleasant manners, and treated him 
u'ith punctilious courtesy. On 25 Jan. 
1870 Gladstone spent an hour explaining 
to tho prince tho Iri.sh laud bill, and was 
gratified by the prince’s patience. The 
priiico was no parly politician, and ho 
cherished no rigicl political principles. His 
iutorcst lay in men rather than in measures, 
and his native tact enabled him to main- 
tain tho best peiaonal terms with statesmen 
whose policy he viewed with indifference 
or disapproval. Gladstone’s considerate 
treatment of him conciliated his self- 
csi,cein without affecting materially hia 
political opinions. The personal tie 
between the political loader and the heir- 
apparent wa.s involunlarily strengthened, 
too, by the comprehensive ditfereucos 
which separated Queen Victoria from the 
liberal statesiuan. 

In the summer of 1873, to Queen Victoria’s 
barely concoolccl chagrin, Gladstone invited 
, hor attention to the clolioate 

“ question of tho prince’s ofKoial 
prinee'a status. TIio welfare of the 

oSnioUeih. and the stronglh and 

dignity of tho crown required, 
Gladstone urged, tliat he .should be regu- 
larly employed. At groat length and with 
pertinacity Gladstone pressed his views 
in wituig on tho sovereign. He offered 
various suggestions. Tho prinoo might 
bo associated with the rule of India and 
join tho Indian oouuoil. With somewhat 
greater emphasis Ireland was recommended 
as a fit field for the prince’s energies. 
Home of the duties of the lord-lieutenant 
might be delegated to him, and a royal 
rosideuce might be purchased for his 
oeoupatiou for several weeks each year. 
The Irish secretary. Lord Hartington, the 
prince’s intimate friend, favom'ed the pro- 
posed Irish palace. But the queen was 
unconvinced. Hhe doubted whether the 
duties of the Indian council were onerous 
enough to keep the prince employed. 
In Ireland tho prhioo’s intimacy with the 
family of the duke of Aberoorn imbued him 
with Orangeism. She evasively allowed 
that increased occupation would be advan- 
tageous to the prince, and she gave vague 
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assuranoca of aasent to Glad&toiie’s general 
proposition. But iier unwillingness to 
piir.sue the matter in detail brought the 
negotiation to an end. 

The prince’s career underwent no essen- 
tial change, altlrough there was a steady 
widening of experience on the accepted 
linos. Now titular honours were from 
tune to time bo.stowed on him. On 
29 June 1875 he was, much to hia satis- 
faction, made a field-marshal, The dis- 
tinction stimulated hia interest m the army, 
which was in name at least his prolessioii. 
JfQreign tours abroad beoamomorofrequeut, 
alike in France, Germany, and Austria. 
The great IntenuLlional Exlnbilion at 
Vienna in 1873 gave him opportunity of 
assiduous work. He was president ot the 
royal commission for the Briti.Hh section, 
and took an active share in its organisa- 
tion. At the opening ceremonies in 
Vienna in May he was the guest ol the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and played his 
part with his acoustonied grace. At the 
beginning of 187‘1 be went 
Jadmi! second time to St. 

Petersburg, again as a wedding 
guest, now to attend the marriage of 
hi,s next brother, Alfred, the duke of 
Edinburgh, to the Duchess Marie. The 
bride was Tsar Alexander Il’a daughter, 
and her sister-in-law, the tsarevna, was 
the Prijicess of Wales’s sister. The prmce’s 
amiability won him fro.sh laurels at the 
Russian court. On hia rvay home ho 
stayed onoo more in Berlin with the old 
German Emperor William 1, and then ■with 
the crown prince and princess at Potsdam, 
joining his brother-in-law in a hoar-hunt. 
In July 1874 the prince and princess gave 
evidence of their earnest wish to play 
with brilliance their part at home at the 
head of Loudon society. They then gave 
at Marlborough House a fancy dress 
hall on a more splendid scale of enter- 
tainment than any they had yet at- 
tempted. The prince wore a Van Dyck 
costirme, with doublet cloak of light 
maroon satin embroidered in gold. TJio 
only guests who were excused lancy dress 
were the duke of Cambridge and Disraeli. 
Two days later the dnke of Welluigtou 
acknowledged the force of the example 
by offering the prince a similar festivity 
at Apsley House, where the prince 
appeared In the same ch-css. 

An experience a few months later illus- 
trated the good-humour and cool conoihatory 
temper in which the prince faced public 
alfaijcs. The prince ana prurcess decided to 
pay a first -risit to the city of Birmingham. 


The mayor, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, a 
friend ot Sir Charles Dilko, was acquiring 
a general reputation as an advocate of 
extreme radicalism, and had in articles 
At Jiirininr! ‘ V'oiitiighily Iteview ’ 

fmm, .1 Wov shown ropublicnn leanings. 

' The programme included a 

procession of the royal party through 
the .streets of Ihe city, the reception of an 
addre,ss m the toivn hall, an eutortainincnt 
at lunch by I/he mayor, and \dsits to 
leading manul’actoricM. All aiilioi]iations 
of oonstraiut or unplcasanliieas between 
the prince and the mayor were belied, 
With a tact which the prince himself 
could not excel, Mr. Ohamborlain protrusecl 
his guest’s health in the words ; ‘ Here in 
England the throne is recognised and 
respected a,s the symbol of all constituted 
authority and settled government.’ The 
prince was us discreet m reply (3 Nov.). 
(Sir) Joins Toimior.s cartoon iu ‘ Punch ’ 
(14 Nov. 1874), entitled ‘ A Brummagem 
Lion,’ showed Mr. Chamberlain as a lion 
gently kneeling before the iuinco and 
princess, and the accompanying verses 
congratulated him on coiiocaling his ‘ red 
republican cla'\VB and teeth,’ and on com- 
porting himself as ‘a gentleman’ in the 
glare of the princely sun. The episode 
merely served to illustrate the natural 
felicity with which both the chief actors in 
it could adapt themselves to ciruumstanoe. 

In spile of the queen’s qualms a more 
important public duty was laid on the 
prince than had yet been assigned him. 
Even in hi.s f.ithor’B lifetime a tour iu India 
, had been suggested, and Glad- 

om 111 u( 111 ooiiHidercd a plan for 

associating the prince with the government 
of India at homo, Early in 1875 Di.sraeli’s 
government decided that the prince should 
make a tour through India, with a view 
to proving the sovereign’s intore-st in 
her Indian subjects’ woLtaro (20 March). 
The unrest from which native India 
was never wholly free seemed to involve 
the project in some peril, and at the out- 
set controversial is.sue3 wore raised by 
politicians at home. The expenses were 
estimated at a sum approaching 200,000/., 
although in the result they did not exceed 
112,0001. The government decided to debit 
tho amount to i,ho Indian oxohoquer, and 
radical members of parliament raised a 
cry of iniustioe. Tho priue,o’s status in 
India also raised a perplexing problem of 
a more aeademio kind, The imofflcial 
position of the prince in England seemed 
to the queen and her advisors a just grormd 
for denying him in India the formal rank 
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oJ her oflioial reproMcntative. That posi- 
U()t\ waa iilvoacly held by tli(3 viceroy, and 
Ills temporary auapensiou was ileonied 
impolitic. Consequently the princo went 
nominally as the guest ol the viceroy. The 
'Lliopimo's rhstiuclion was a lino ono, and 
iiiccpiiranc made little praoLioal dificronce 
111 iiidi.i. fo character o£ Ilia rooeption. 
But the precedence of the viceroy was left 
in form unqncationod, and tlio queen’s ex- 
clusive title to .supremacy was [freed o! any 
iippai'enl risk ut qualiilcation for the tune 
being. The piinoe’.s suite waa largo. It 
included the chief officer.s of his homsoliold. 
Lord iSufficld, Colonel (Sir) Arthur Ellis, 
and Mr. Erauois (now Lord) Knollys, who 
had become private .secretary on Elcrbort 
Eislior’a retirement in 1870, and held tliat 
office till Ilia master’s death. Other niem- 
bera of tlie company wore Sir Bartlo 
Erere and Coneral (Sir) LigliLon Probyn, 
both of whom had soon much .service in 
India ; I'rcro took with liim Albert Grey 
(now Earl Grey) as hia private secretary. 
Colonel (later General) Owen Williams and 
Lieutoiiaiit (now Admiral) Lord Charles 
Boresforcl aolod as aicle,s-cle-oanip ; Canon 
Diickwortli wont as oluiplain ; (Sir) Joseph 
li’ayrur as pliy.siciaii ; (Kir) W. FI. EhmsoU as 
honorary jirivate secretary (to wriio an 
aooountof the tour), and Sydney Ik Hall as 
arti,st to .sketch the oliiof inoidoiits. Lord 
Alfred Paget, clcr'c marshal to Qneen 
Victoria, was oomniiasiouod to go as her 
repi'eaontative. Private friends invited by 
the Prince of Wales to bo his guests were 
(.lie duke of Sutliorland, tliu earl of 
Aylesford, and Lord Carrington. The 
tour wa,s so planned as to oombiiio a 
political demonstration ol amity on the 
jiart of the English crown with oppor- 
l.imity of sport and recreation for tho 
princo. In both regards the result was 
thorougliiy .sucoesaful. Tho princo showed 
keenness and courage as a big game sports- 
man, bearing easily and olieerfully the 
fatigue, wiiilo he performed all the cero- 
moiiial fuiiotioii.s with unvarying bonhomie. 

TJuj prince started from London on 
11 Oct. 187t>, and embarked at Brindisi 
on .H.M.S. iScrapia, an Indian troop- 
ship, which had been converted into a 
royal convoy, He stayed at Athens 
Aviih King George of Greece, visited the 
khodive and Cairo, and after passing 
through the Suez Canal landed for a 
few hours at Aden. He 
aVov "fsM off Bombay on 8 Nov., 

was received by the viceroy. 
Lord Northbrook, and was welcomed by 
the reigning prhices. At Bombay he 


stayed with the governor. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, at Government House, where 
his hh'thday was celebrated next day. 
Having laid tho foundation stone of the 
Elphinstonc dock on 11 Nov. ho pioniclred 
at the oaves of Elcpkanta (12 Nov.), and 
lelt on tho 18th on a visit to the Gaekwar 
ol Baroda. The Gaekwar provided him 
ivith his first opportunity of big game 
hunting. By Ills own .special wi.sh ho came 
back to Bombay before the end of the 
month in order to proceed to Ceylon, 
where he engaged in some veiitiircaome 
elephant shooting. lieturnmg to the main- 
land, he reached Madras on 13 Deo., laid 
tho first stone of a new harbour, and 
attended many festivitie.s. Sailing for 
Calcutta on 18 Deo., ho arrived on the 2.3rd. 
There the vicoroy becamo hi.s host, and he 
spent Christmas at tho viceroy’s suburban 
residence at Barakpore. On New Year’s 
Day 1870 he held a chapter 
I’jan'iBTo’ order of the Star of 

India, and unveiled a statue 
of Lord Mayo, tho viceroy who had been 
assassinated in 1372. After receiving tho 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from Calcutta 
University, ho proceeded to North India, 
wlioro ho inspected scenes of the mutiny, 
and laid at Lucknow tho firut stone of a 
memorial to Sir Henry Lawrence and to 
those who loll in tho clefenoo of tho city. 
On T1 Jan. he entered Delhi in formal 
procession. Passing thence to Lahore, he 
later in tho month went into camp in 
Cashmere as tho guest of the Maharajah 
of tho stale. At Agrei on 23 Jan. he visited 
the Taj Mahal. Eobruary ivas mainly 
devoted to big game .shooting, ohiefly 
tigers, at Moradabad .and in Nopal. A 
visit to Allahabad early in March ond to 
Jabalpur as a guest of the Maharajah 
preceded hia embarkation at Bombay on 
the Serapis (13 March). Smallpox waa 
raging in the town and bis departure was 
hurried. In a farewell lotter to the viceroy 
ho boro testimony to the .satisfaction with 
wjiich ho had roaiksod a long cherished hope 
of seeing India and its historic monuments, 
and of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with the queen’s Indian subjects. 

On tho return journey he showed many 
tactful attontiona. At Suez ho received 
Lord Lytton, who was on his way out to 
succeed Lord Northbrook as viceroy. At 
Cairo ho waa again tho guest of the khedive 
at the Ghezh'oh Palace. After leaving 
Alexandria he paused at two English poa- 
sossions-*-Malta, where ho mot bis brother, 
the duko of Connaught, and at Gibraltar. 
Subsequently he landed at Cadiz for the 
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purpose of vi.siling Alfonso XII, the ne.w 
king of Spain, at JVLwlricl. T hence ho passed 
by rail to Lisbon to enjoy the hospitality 
ot Luis I, king of Portugal. 

On 5 May the Sora])i3 reached Ports- 
mouth, and the prince was mot there 
by the princess and their children. The 
Reception English jx'oirle welcomed him 


in London, 

10 Mliy 1870. 


Avitli enthusiasm, and at tlio 
jmldio Innchcon at tlic Guild- 


ball on 19 May he expressed anew his 
delight with tlu' great experience. The 
Indian tour conspicuously broadened the 


preccclciit which tlie prince had set in 


boyhood by his visit to Canada. Tlic 
personal tie between the prince.s of 


India and Englislr royalty wa.s greatly 
atrengtheiied by hi.s presence among them 
in their own country. In future years the 
priuce.’s two sons .sucooshively followed his 
Indian examiile. His elder son, the duke of 
(Jlaroiioo, in 1 889-90, and lus younger son .and 
successor, George (wlien Prince of Wales), 
in 1905-6, bolii made ieurs through India 
in their father’s lootstcps. When King 
George vi.sited India for the secoitd time 
in tlio winter of 1911-2 after his coronal iou 


he went over much of the same ground and 
observed many of the same ceremonies as 
his father had done thirty-six years before. 

Tbe prince at once resumed liis usual 
activities at borne and on the European 
continent. The fa.soination which Franco 


exerted on him from boyhood bad fully 
ripened, and in 1878 the popularity, which 
came of his rejioated pri'scncc in Paris, 
ai'owUi oi accpiired a signal .strength. His 
mtoreatln position there was based 01) ever 
itanco. broadening foundations. Even 

when he was a favoured guest of the imperial 
court, lie had not limited his French 
acquaiutanco to imperial circles. Louis 
Philippe and most of his large family, into 
whom the prinoo consort’s Idndrcd had 
married, had been exiles in England since 
18‘18, and the prince from boyhood shared 
ills parents’ intimacy with them and their 
jrartisana. Thoroughly at homo in Paris, 
he always succeeded in the diffionlt task of 


maintaining the friendliest intercourse with 
persons who were wholly alienated from 
one another by political sontiment or social 
rank. He enjoyed visits to the due and 
duchesse de la Bocbofoucauld-Bisaccia 
(16 Got. 1874) and to the due d’Aumale 
at Chantilly (22 Oct. 1874). La comtesse 
Edouard de Pourtalfts, lo comte La Grange, 
le marquis do Breteuil, and all the royahst 
members of the French Jockey Club who 
stood outside the political sphere, were 
among the most intimate of his French 


associates, and willi tliem lie excliangcd 
frequent liospibalilies. The marqiii.', do 
fialliil'ot, one of Napoieoii’a gciicrala, wlio 
afterwards served ilie repulilio, was many 
times a gup,st at Sandringliam. At the 
same time tlio priiioc was on equally good 
terms with republican ]ioiitioians of all 
views and antcoodonts. On private 
visit.s to Paris tlio jirinoe gainetl, too, 
admihsion to thoairical and artistic society, 
ji'reeing liimsolf of all official etiquette, 
he indeed so tliorouglily explored Parisian 
lite that he was in per.son as familiar to t.lio 
public ot Paris a.s to tliat of Loudon. To 
the Frencli journalists and cariraturists lie 
was a ‘ 1)011 gai-fon,’ an arbiter ol fashioii.s in 
dress, ‘ Ic plus parisiou des anglais,’ even 
‘ plus parisiou quo los pni'IsionB.’ If the pro.ss 
made somewliat insolent comment on his 
supposed debts, his patronage of fashion- 
able restaurants, liis piqiilage to liis motlier, 
and liis alleged intiTnaoie.s with popular 
favonrite,s of tlio stage, tlie journalistic 
portrayal of him as a jovial Priiioo Hal was 
rarely imgeuial (of. , Jean Grand C.vrteeet, 
L'Oncle da I’Europi', 1900, pa.ssim). 

Tiio Iirternational Exliibition in .Paris of 
1878 gave the prince an opportunity ot 
publicly proving his identity witli French 
intorosts in all their varioty. The prince 
presided over the royal commission which 
was formed to organise tlio British section, 
.■uuio Paris iniprc.ssed its momhors, 

ki-iiibition, among udiom were the leaders 
ts78. yf Britisli commerce, with hi.s 

business oajiacity as well as hi,s ooui'teny. 
lie spared no effort in promoting ilic .succo.ss 
of tire uiovomont, wliicli was intended to give 
the world ii.s.suranee of Franco’s recovery 
from tlic late war, and of tlio [lerniaiienoe 
of tlio new republican form of govcrimient, 
Tlic prince outortainod the members of tlio 
Engii.sli commission at tlie Gale de ia Paix 
on 29 April before the oxliibitiou opened. 
Ill the day.s that followed lie tugetlier witli 
the priiioos,4 took part in Paris in an 
imposing serio.s of public celebrations, and 
ills prcsoiico deeply im])rcs.sod the Freneli 
people. On 19 May ho ati ended in 
state the o))onmg coromony, wliioli was 
pei'foi'inc(jl by Marshal MiUiMalioii, tlio 
French preaidoiit. Witli the inar,sliai and 
his ministers ho was cat onco on tlie 
friendliest tornus and lo,st no opportunity 
of avowing his affection for tlieir country, 
and his strong desire for a good under- 
standing between her and England. He 
was tlio president’s guest at the Elyseo, 
and Lord Lyons, the English ambassador, 
whose acquaintance ho had made at 
Washington, gave in his honour a iirilliant 
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b.ill, wliioh wa'i attended by the pi'oskleiit 
and the ohieftaina of political and diplo- 
jusiliti .society. At . 1,11 entertainment 2 )ro- 
vided by BI, Waddington, minister for 
foreign n Hairs, the prince met for tlio finsl 
time Ciiiiniictta, whose oarocjr had interested 
him and whoai' oratory he had admired as a 
chance visitor to Iho Chainbro des Deputes. 
Lord Lyons undertook the introduotion. 
Gambetta thanlccd tho prince for his 
frank expres.sion of .symtiatliy with France, 
and the prince a.s,sured the republican 
■si ate, small that ho had never at any time 
boon other than France’s, warm friend. 
Tho interview lasted three quarters of an 
hour. Before they parted the prince ex- 
pro, ssed tho liope of seeing Gambetta in 
England. Though that hope was not ful- 
filled, the prince sought further inter- 
cour.se with Gambetta in Paris. Later in 
tho year (22 Oot.) tho prince mot the English 
oxbibitora at the British embassy, aiidgraoe- 
lully spoke of his wi.sh i.o unite France and 
England permanently in bonds of amity. 
Nearly a quarter of a century later ho was to 
repeat as king in tho same place almost the 
identical wonl.s, with the effect of arresting 
tho attention of tho world. 

V 

Tho prhioe ivas loss curious about 
domestio than about foreign policy, but 
his lively interest in every influential 
personality loci liim to cultivate the 
acquaintance of all who ooiitrolled either. 
Theiinnca quceti’s m'sh 

.ind I. 0 UI that her mini.ster3 should treat 
Braconsiiiiid official aloofiiess, and 

habits of retioonoo were ea,sy to Lord 
Beaooiisfield, her favourite prime minister. 
Assiduously courting his royal mistress’s 
favour, he taollly accepted her modest 
estimate of Iier son’s political dis- 
cretion. Yet Lord Beacoms/iold’a forward 
foreign policy in oppo.sition to Russia was 
quite as congenial to the prince as to his 
mother, and he made many professions of 
his a,groomeiit. In all companie.s he an- 
nounced his anti-Russian sentiment, and 
ho talked of applying for a command 
in the field, if war broke out between 
Russia and England (cf. Rmsmobn, Further 
liecolkcHons, 1903, p. 126). Ho sodulotxsly 
cultivated tho conservative leader’s society. 
In Jamiary 1880, when Lord Beaeonsfield’.s 
political 2 ®siUon speoiously looked as 
strong as ever, the prince went by his 
own invitation on a visit to Ilvtghonden, 
the prime miniator’a country residence 
(12 Jan.). The old statesman was some- 
what ombarraaaed by tho compliment. 
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After his fall from power, the prince’s 
allentions continued, and Lord Beacons- 
field dmed with tho prince at JTarlborough 
House ou 19 March 1881. It w'aa the last 
lime Lord Beacomsfield dined from home. 
Exactly a mouth later he died. The prince 
represented Queen Victoria at tho funeral, 
and laid on the coffin a wreath w'ilh a card 
on which he wrote ‘ A tribute of friendship 
and afleetion.’ 

With a complete freedom from party 
prepossessions, tlio prhico was at the .same 
time seeking to extend his personal know- 
ledge of tho liberal leaLlcrs. The advanced 
radical wing of the liberal party won 
before the dissolution of 1880, both in 
piirliament and tiie country, a jn'ominent 
))laeo which roused high expectations, 
dir Charles Dilke was the radioal chief, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, whom tho prince mot 
at Birmingham in 1874, was Dilke’s first 
lieutonant. An invitation to Mr. Cham- 
TJiopiinco berlain to clino at Marlborough 
. 111(1 tho House in 1879 caused the group 

iiidio,ii8. surprise, and when on 13 March 

1880 Lord Fife, a member of tho prince’s 
inner circle, invited Dilke to dinner to moot 
the Princo of Wales, ‘ who would bo very 
happy to make your acquaintance,’ the 
situation looked to tho radical protagonist 
a little puzzling. But tho prince’s only 
purpose was to keep in personal touch 
wtli the promoters of every rising 
cause. To Dilke the priuos ‘laid him- 
self out to be iileasant.’ They talked 
nearly all tho evening, chiefly on French 
politics and the Creek que.stion. 

From an early period tho princo had 
occasionally attended debates in both 
houses of parliament, seated in the upper 
chamber on the cross benches and in the 
House of Commons in the peers’ gallery 
in the place ovor the clock. He rai'ely 
missed the introduotion of tho bildgsfc or 
a great jiolitioal measure. On 6 May 1879 
ho personally engaged in the parliamentary 
coullict. Ho voted for the second reading 
of the deceased wife’,s sister bill, which, in 
spite of his support, was rejeoted by 101 to 
lira vote in Houghton seems to 

parUamenl, havc poTSuadod him to take the 
0 May 1879. which challenged the con- 

stitutional tradition of the heir-apparent’s 
insensibility in irablio to controversial issues. 
With the accession of Gladstone and the 
liberals to power in tho spring of 1880 
he sot himself to follow tho course of 
polities with a keener zest. He took the oath 
in tho House of Lords at the oponhig of the 
now parliament with a view to regular at- 
tendance. The prime minister was willing 
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to grfitiCy bia request for the regular com- 
munication i.o liiin of the confidential 
despatches, but Queen Victoria was still 
unwilling to assent, save on terms ot 
rigorous selection by herself, which 
the princo deemed humiliating, fie let 
it be known that ho asked for all the 
conliflenlial papers or none. But Glad- 
stone encouraged his thirst for political 
knowledge, although it could only ho 
partially and informally satisfied. 

AVith Dillce, who became under-sccretiiry 
for foreign affairs in GJadslone’s adminis- 
tration in May 1880, the jirinco rapitlly 
developed a ciosci intimacy, and througli 
him apparently hoped to play a part on 
the political stage. The prince anxiou.sly 
appealed to the undor-accretary ‘ to bo 
Intimacy hiforincd of foreign ad'aira.’ 

with Siv Dillce porooived that the prince’s 
oiiarie^ Oiiko. of modern history were 

somowhai vitiated by the habitual rolusal 
to Viim of official knowledge. But in 
Feb. 1881 Dilke willingly aasonlcd to the 
prince’s proposal that while in Paris next 
month he should see M. Jules Ferry, the 
premier, and endeavour to overcome his 
unreadiness to negotiate promptly a new 
Anglo-French treaty of commerce. Dilke 
prepared a note of what the princo should 
say. In March ho satisfactorily performed 
his mission, which was a new and pleasing 
experience. Gamhotta, who was Dilke’s 
pensoiial friend, wrote that the princo ‘ had 
made some impression.’ But the general 
negotiation moved forward .slowly. In the 
autumn Dillio arrived in Paris. The prince 
was there again at the time, and onco more 
offered to use his ialluenee, both with M. 
Ferry and with M. Tirai'd, minister of oom- 
meroe. The prince showed himself anxious 
to become bet Lsr acquai nted with Gamhotta, 
and Dillce invited the two to meet at 
‘dejeuner’ (24 Got. 1881). A day or two 
later (on a suggestion from the prince made 
througli Dilke) Gambctta sent him his 
photograph, which ho signed thus: ‘An 
plus aimahlo des princes. L. Gamhotta, un 
ami de I’Angloterre.’ 

The cordiality of the relations between 
Gambetta and tho princo forms an inter- 
esting episode in tho career of both men, 
Gambetta was clearly impressed by tho 
width of the prmce’s interest in European 
affairs. The prince in the Frenchman’s 
eyes was far more than ‘ un festoyonr ’ ; 
he loved France ‘ a la fois gaiment et 
Biiriousemont,’ and his dream was of an 
Anglo • French entente. According to 
Madame Adam* Gamhetta’s confidante, 
the ' prince, by disclosing to the states- 


man at an early lupeting secret nogol iation? 
between Bi.sm.u'ck and Lord Be.rcoii.'ifield 
led Gambetta (o qualify tho pucoiiragc- 
ment whicli be was proposing to oltci 
Greek ambition.s for iorj'itori.al expansion. 
But Madame Adam seems hero to ensagger- 
ate tho iutluenco of the princo (Adam, Mk 
S oiivcnits, vii. LTseq.). 

In March 1881 the royal family u’as 
greatly sliockcd by tho as.sasaination of 
the Tsar Alexander II in St. Potorsburg. 
Lord DulTerin, tho Fiiglish ambns.sadoi', 
promptly advised, on ground.s of Imnianily 
In and policy, lliat tho ]>riiicf' 

SI. I'etoburg, and ]n'iiioes.s, av1io.sc sister wan 
Murcii 188 L. tsarevitch’ .s wife, slunild 

come to Ri!.ssia for tho funeral of 
the murdered sovereign. Queem A^ictoria 
deemed tho risk almost prohibitive, and 
Avarued Lord Dnfl'erin that tho responsi- 
bihty for any untoward result Avoiikl rest 
on him (LvAr.u’s Life of Lord Dufforin). 
But noithcr prince nor princess hesitated 
for a moment. Tliey attended the funeral, 
and tho jirinoe invested tho now tsar with 
tho order of tho Garter. Their presen oo 
proved an immense oomsolation to fhe 
Russian royal family and liglitenod the 
heavy gloom of tho Russian court and 
capital. Courage Avas never lacking in the 
rmce. In the summer of 1882 the out- 
reak of rebellion in Egypt, and the resolvo 
of tho English government to suppi'oss it 
voiuiitcois deeply stirred 

tor tho wav hi.s patriotic feeling, lie at 
111 once offered to servo in tho 

^ campaign. Tho dnko of Cam- 

bridge, tlio oommandor-in-chiof, to whom 
he .addressed his proposal, forwarded it 
to the government, and Lord Granville, 
the foreign minister, rejilicd to tho duke 
on 30 July 1882, ‘It is highly creditable 
to tho ])luck and spirit, of tho princo to 
wish to run the risks, both to health and to 
life, wliioh tho campaign offers, but it is 
clearly imdc.sirabln H.R.II. shoidd go’ 
(Vebnee, Dii/ce of Gamljndffe, 1001, ii. 234-5). 
Precedents for tho appearance of the heir- 
appnrcut on tho field of battle abounded in 
English and foreign history, but they wore 
held to be inapplicable. 

A desh'o to be useful to (ho state, in 
spite of his lack of official po.sitiun, 
The frniiDhiao repeatedly found oxiirossion 
bill, Nov. during Gladatono’s second ad- 
I 88 i. ministration. In tho struggle 

between the tAA>-o houses over tlm franchise 
bill (Rovemher 1884), tho prince offered his 
services in negotiating a settlement. Ho 
asked Lord BoAvton to let it bo kuoAvn 
that he was ydlling to act as intermediary 
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between Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, the 
loader of tho opposition. But the friendly 
augc'cstion was not seriously entertained. 
The prince sliai-ed the queen’s habitual 
anxiety concerning warfare between lords 
and commons, but his profiored interven- 
tion probably reflected nothing beyond a 
wish to figure in political allairs. 

Triondimeas with members of the liberal 
government did not always imply aoqui- 
esoenoo in their policy. Of tho liberal 
DibHoiii, fioii. govommenths attitude to many 
thoUbeial of tlio problems which South 
Egypt pre.senlod, 
the prince openly di.sapproved. 
He was frank in private expression 
of dissatisfaction aliko with the recall 
from the Gape in 1880 of Sir Bartle Frere, 
his companion in India, and with tho 
treaty' of peace made with tho Boers 
after tho defeat of Majuba in 1881. Ho 
was president of the oommitteo for 
erecting a statue of Froro on his death, 
and unveiled it on tho Thames Em- 
bankment on 5 June 1888, when lie 
called Frore ‘ a higldy esteemed 
friend of my.solf.’ 
Next year (1 Aug. 1889), when 
ho presided at the Guildhall over a inemor- 
ablo mooting to celebrate tho jubilee of the 
abolition of slavery in the Brit.i.sh colonies, 
ho paid in a stirring siioeoh a further tribute 
to tho sei'vioos of his friend Sir Barilo 
Fi’oro. Of tiie pusillauimity which seemed 
to him to oharaoterise tho liberal party’s 
treatment of the Soudan in 1 884 he spoke 
ivith impatience, and ho earnestly deplored 
the sacrifloo of General Goi'don. When 
Lord Salisbury moved a vote of censure on 
tho government for their vacillating policy 
ho was in his place in tho House of Lords 
on 25 Feb. 188, 5. Ho wns pre.SGnt at the 
memorial service in St. Paurs Cathedr.al 
on tho day of mourning for Gordon’s death 
(13 March 1885). Ho actively interested 
liimsolf in the movement for oommoraorating 
Gordon’s heroism. Ho attended the first 
meeting for the purpo.se at the Mansion 
House on 30 May 1885, and moved the 
first resolution. He summoned another 
meeting at Marlborough House on 12 Jan. 
1886, when tho Hchoinc of tho Gordon boys’ 
memorial home (now at Ohobham) was 
inaugurated. On 19 May 1890 he unveiled 
Gordon’s statue at Chatham. 

On 8 Feb. 1884 tho government de- 
A royal appoint a commia- 

commiBsion sion on the housing of the 
gn'iOTsjuB. working classes. The prince’s 
8 leb. 1884, Bilko, HOW president of 

the local government board, was made ohair- 


man, and tho prince expressed a desiro 
to serve. Gladstone at once acceded to 
his request. The m.ittor was refewed 
to tho queen, who raised no objection 
(13 Fob.). The subject intere.stcd him 
dccjdy. As duke of Cornwall ho was 
owner of many small houses in south 
London, and as the leases fell in he was 
propo.sing to retain the bmldinga in his own 
hands, with a view to converting them into 
better habitations. Tho change in tonuro 
improved the profits of the estate as •well 
as the character of tlie clwolling.s. On 
22 Feb. 18.8 1 Lord Salisbury moved an 
addres,s to the oro'wn for the appointment 
of the commission. The prince supported 
the motion, making on tho occasion his first 
and only speech as a peer in the House of 
Lords. ‘ I take the keenest and liveliest 
interest in this groat question,’ he said. 
He was flattered at ha'viug been appointed 
a member of the commission. He had 
greatly improved the dwDlliiig.s on Ms Sand- 
ringham estate ; he had ‘ visited a few 
days ago two of the poore.st courts in the 
district of St. Pancras and Holborn, and 
had found the condition.s perfectly disgraoe- 
fid.’ He hoped measures of a drastic kind 
would follow the inquiry. 

The commissioners formed an interesting 
but hai'flly homogeneous assembly. Car- 
dinal Maiming had aocopteti a seat, and 
ditlicultios arose as to his preoedenoe. 
The priuoo’s opinion was invited. He 
thought that Blanning, being a cardinal, 
ranked as a foreign prince next to him- 
self. Among tho other members of the 
comnrission, the marquis of Salisbury held 
lughest rank. The queen with certain 
qualificalion.s took tho prince’s view, 
■which was finally adopted, but not ■without 
some hoart-burnhigs. Tho commissioners 
included, too, Henry .Broadhurst, a labour 
member of parliament, and Mr. Joseph Ai'ch, 
a loader of agricultural labourers. The prince 
attended the meetings with regularity, and 
abridged hia holiday at Royat in May 1884 
in order to be present at one of tho early 
.sittings. On 16 Nov, ho entertained many 
of the members at Sandringham. With all 
hia colleagues ho established very cordial 
mioncuinosa relations. With Mr. Arch, who 
Biih Mr. lived in NorfoUt, at Barford 
Josopii Arch. OoUfigOj jiQ especially 

friendly, and the lilring for him never 
waned. When Mr. Arch sat in the House 
of Commons (1885-6, 1892-1900) for -the 
dmaion of North West Norfolk in which 
Sandringham stands, the prince greeted him 
as his own representative and vi, sited him 
at his home in tho summer of 1898. 
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Tho coniinifiaion decirlcd to tako evidonce 
ati both Ediuburgli and Dublin (January 
1885). It was doomed politic for tho prince, 
if he travelled with tho commission at all, 
to go to Dublin if ho went to Edinburgh. 
The final decision was that ho should go 
to Dublin indopondently of the com- 
inia.sion and study tho housing f^uestion 
there privately, lii apito of tho political 
agitation that was raging in the country, 
both the ciuccu and Lord Spencer, the 
lord-lieutenant, saw some advantage in 
such ail expedition. The princo 
li-oUud, had not been to Ireland for 
Ajini iss.i fourteen yeans. It was now 
settled that he and (he princoas should 
revisit the country in April. The con- 
ditions admitted of his inspecting tho 
crowded shuns of Dublin and at tho 
same time, of Ilia testing anew the loyalty 
of tho Irish people. 

The experiment was not without its 
dangens, but the threats of op]jositioii camo 
to little. Tlie nationalist leaders issued a 
manifesto urging on their followers an atti- 
tude of reserve. The lord mayor 
attftnd?*** corporation of Dublin re- 

fused to prosout an address of 
welooine, but a city reception committee 
well filled their place (9 April). The prince 
visited without iirotcotion the poor dis- 
iriots of the eitj' and was heartily received. 
On 10 April lie laid the foimdatioii stone 
of the Now Museum of Soicnoo and of the 
national library ; at tho Royal University 
ho received the hon. degree of LL.D. and 
the princess that of Mus.Doc. Next day 
he opened the new dock at the extremity 
of North Wall, and named it the Alox- 
aiiclra hasiii. Ho paid a visit to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and hi the 

gardens of Dublin Castle new colours to tho 
duke of Cornwall’s light infantry. 

On 13 April the royal party started for 
Cork. The home rulers of the south urged 
the people to resent the visit ns a degrada- 
tion. On the road hostile demonstrations 
were made. But the prince was undis- 
turbed, From Cork he passed to Limerick, 
whore no jarring notes were struck, and 
thence went by way of Dublin to Belfast, 
whore thero was abundant enthusiasm 
(23 April). After a day at Londonderry 
(26 April), he left Larne for Holyhead 
(27 Axii'il), The nationalists’ endeavour 
to iH'ove the disloyalty of Ireland met 
uith no genuine success. 

VI 

One of the interests which grew upon the 
prince in middle life was freemasonry, 


which powerfully appealed 1o lii.s trafcrnal 
and plnlauLliropic inatincls. He lent his 
patronage, to I he er-aft in all paids 
frermason of i he British empire. Initialed 
into tho order in Hivedeu in 
Dccomher 18()8, he received tlio rank of Past 
Grand Master ol England at a meeting of 
Grand Lodge on 1 Se]>t. fSGl). fiiHejit. 1875, 
after tho rosigualion of Llio marquis ol 
Ripon, he was installed in great siilondour 
at the Alhei't Hall as Gi'iind Mastei' of 
the order; ho thus boeamo the chief of 
royal aroluuasonry. During the twenty-six 
ycai'.s that he fiHe,d the othco iio performed 
witli full masonic rites the many oeremonics 
of laying foundation stones in which ho 
took part, lie did what he- could to pro- 
moto tho welfare of Ihe three, groat charit- 
able institutions of froemaHons, the Boys’ 
School, tho Gh'Is’ School, and tlic Benevolent^ 
Institution, tie ■|)re&idcdat festival dinners 
of all tho charities, twice at the first (1870 
and 1898) and the second (1871 and 1SS8), 
and once at the third (1873). On his acces- 
sion to tho throno ho relinquished the grand 
raastersliipancl assumed tho title of protector 
of tho orait in England. His intorost in 
freemasonry never slaokeiied. 

Meanwhile Gladstone remained faithful to 
Iris resolve to iiroviclo the princo with useful 
I and agreeable employment. One oflioe 
1 ^ which Lord Boaoonsfiold’s dea,th 

o£ tho Dntish rendered vacant was llllcd on tho 
prime minister’s recommenda- 
■ tion by the xninoo, with tho result 
that he eutorerl on a now if minor splioro 
of interest udiich jiroved very congenial. 
Oil 6 May 1881 he was appointed u, trustee 
of tho British Museum, and eight days 
later joined the standing committee, 
again in sncoes.sion to Lord Bcaoon.stield. 
Until tho jivincc’s aooos.sion to tho throne 
he constantly a(, tended the oommitt.oo’H 
ineetings, kejit Inmsolf well informed of 
all matters of importance in tho adminis- 
tration of the museum, and warmly suii- 
ported the action of tho clireotor whenever 
it was called in qne.stion. Tt was witli 
reluctance that he retired from the manage- 
ment of the museum at his aocc.s.sion, on 
learning that a sovoreign conk! not be 
member of a body which was liable to bo 
sued in a court of law. One of tho prince’s 
services to the museum was tho oleotion, 
tlii'ough his infliionoe, of hia friend Baron 
Ferdinand do Rothschild fq. v. Suppl, I] 
as lollow trustee ; tho baron’s Waddosclon 
bequest was an important addition to tho 
museum’s treasures. In tho capacity of 
trustee the prince received on 9 Juno 1885 the 
Statue of Darwin, which was erected at the 
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entrance of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, and waa unveiled by 
Professor Huxley. 

A.saociatioii with the Eritisli Miiaenm 
stimulated bis earlior interest in new 
oduoational mstit/utiuns, especially those 
which developed technical or artistic 
instruction. In musio he delighted from 
child hood, and to eirort.afor tlie e.xpnusionof 
musical teaching ho long lent hia influence. 
As ('arly ns 15 June 1875 he had presided 
at a, conCorcnco at Marlborough House 
li'ouiKlaiLon considor the cataldishment 
of tho rioyal of a National Training School 
Mubic'^ for Musio. Thi'oe years later he 
accepted a proposal to institute 
a National College of Mmsic. On 28 Peb. 
1882 he presided at a representative 
meeting at St. James’s Palace, and in an 
elaborate speech practicrilly called into being 
the Royal College of Musio, Ho formally 
inaugurated the oollego on 7 May 1883 in 
temporary premiso.s, with Sir George Grovo 
as director. Six years later ho personally 
aooopted from Samgon Pox [q. v. Suppl. II] 
a sum ol 30,0007, (inoroasod to 40,0007.) for 
tho provision of a special Imilding, the 
foundation stono of which ho laid on 8 July 
1890. [fo opened tho odilioeiii May 1894 and 
never lost his enthusiasm foj' tho venture. 

In no part of tho country did ho fail 
to eucourago cognate outoipri.sos with a 
roaclinoBS altogether exceeding tliat of hia 
father, in whose steps in those regai'ds ho 
was proud to follow. In every town of 
Enghuid he hcoamo a familiar figure, opening 
colleges, libraries, art galleries, hospitals, 

msphUcu. '‘"*1 

thiopro docks. On 2 May 1 883 he was 
aotnitiea at Oxford laying tho foundation 
oomihy. stoiio of the Indian Institute. 

On 28 April 188(1 ho visited 
Liverpool to inaugurate the working of the 
great Mersoy tunnel. Very readily he went 
on like errands to plaeoa which no member 
of the royal family had hitherto visited. 
The centres of iudnstry of every mawnitudo, 
Slielfield, Leeds, Wigan, Holton, Hull, Now- 
oaatlo, Portsmouth, Blackburn, Middles- 
brough, Groat Grimsby, and Swansea, 
a.s well as Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manolicster, all possess pnhlio building.s 
which wore fh’st dedioated to public uses 
by the prince. One of the most momor- 
ablo of hia provincial engagements was his 
laying tho foundation atone of the new 
Tho new cathedral at Traro on 20 May 
Troio 1880. It was tho first cathedral 
Cnthoami. erected in England siuoo St- 
Paul’s was rebuilt in 1697. The bishop, 
Edward While Bonaoii, was well known to 
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the prince in hia earlior capacity of head- 
miMter of Wellington College. By the 
prince’s wish the ceremony was per- 
formed, despite clerical mi.'igivmgs, with 
full masonic rites. ,Som 0 seven ycais later 
(3 Nov. 1887) tho prince returned to 
attend the consecration of the eastern por- 
tion of the building, the flr.st portion to 
be u.sed for divine w'orship. Hr. Benson, 
then archbishop of Canterbury, wa.s his 
companion. 

The development of his property at 
Sandringham atined in him an active 
interest in agriculture, and his provincial 
visits were often associated with the shows 
TT I ('^^0 Royal Agricultural 

Society, of which he was elected 
Royal a life governor on 3 Feb. 1804, 
sub.soqucutly became an 
active member. Ha was four 
times pre.sident, for the first time in 1869, 
when the show was held at Manchestor, after- 
W'ardsin 1878 atlulburn, in 1885 at Preston, 
and in 1900 at Yoik. Ho rarely failed to 
attend the shows in other years, being pre- 
sent at Gloucester in tho year before his 
death ; he subsequently accepted the presi- 
dency for tho meeting at Norwich in 1911, 
which he did not live to sob. In 1889, the 
jubilee year of the society, he acted at 
Windsor for the rpmon, who was president, 
and presided the same year at tho state 
banquet given in St. James’s Palace to the 
council and chief officers of the society. 
He showed niinuto interest in the dotailsj of 
tho society’s work. 

At the same time, there was no district of 
Loudon to which he was a stranger. He not 
only laid the fomidation stono of the Tower 
Bridge on 21 June 1880 but opened the com- 
plete Btmotmeon 30 June 1894. Ho showed 
interest in tho Bast End by opening a 
recreation ground in Whitechapel on 24 
Pubiio 1®80- H® iS'id the found- 

ougagemontB ation stone of the People’s Palace 
on 28 Juno 1886, and on 21 June 
““ ■ 1887 he opened for a second 

time new buildings at the London Hospital. 
His educational engagements in the metro- 
polis were always varied. They included 
during this period the formal installation of 
the Merchant Taylors’ School in the old build- 
ings of Obarterhouse on 6 April 1878, the 
opening of tho new buEdings of the City 
of London School on 12 Deo. 1882, and of 
the City of London OoUege in Moorfields 
on 8 July 3 883, together wifli the new found- 
ation of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute on 25 June 1884. On 21 Deo. 
1885 he went to Sic Henry Doulton’s 
works at Lambeth in order to present 

nr 
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DniiKon wiih tlio Albert gold medal ot the 
kSociety of Arts in recognition of his 
sorvioos to the manutactiire of pottery. 

Uis faith in t.lio advautago of exhibitions 
was ikot shaken by the inaiiapioioiis expori- 
inentH of 1871—1, and he actively aided in 
1883 a revival on a more limited scale of I 
tho old scheme. His neighbour in N<Ji‘[olli. 
iSir Edward Blrkboolc, had mtorestod him ^ 
in his attempts to improve tho li.sliing 
inchiatry of the comilry, and | 
. under the prince’s direct . 
for London auspices a National .liislierira 
(jliilntions, Exlnijition at Nonvicli in April 
1881 developed in 1883 into an 
International Fiaherios Exhibition at iSonth 
Kensington, which (,lio priiioo ceremonially 
oxioncJ and closed (14 May-31 Oct.). The 
sur.ccBS of tlie. undertaking justified acqiiols 
at tlie same place, hi the liilci'iiatiorial 
Health Bxliiliition next year, and. in i.he 
International inventions and Music Exlii- 
bition in 1885. There followed a far more 
ambitious enterprise in 1886, when tlio 
prince with exceptional vigour helped to 
organise an exhibition of the manufactures 
and arts of India and tlie colonies. It was 
tho only one of i/heso ventures which iva.s 
oontroiiod by a royal commis.sion, and tho 
prince was prcskioiit of the commi.ssionors. 
Queen Victoria, on her son’s representa- 
tions, showed an unwonted activity by 
opening this exhiliition in per.son (4 May 
iS86), Great popular interest wa.s shown 
in tlie enterprise, find a handBOinc jiroiit 
was i'cali.sed. 

Tho prince w>ia anxions to sot on a 
Iierinanont basis tho soitome whioli had 
made so powerful an appeal to tho public 
not only of Great Britain but of India and 
the colonics. Queen Victoria’s jubilee was 
approaching, and many suggestions for a 
national celebration were under considera- 
tion. In the autumn of 1886 tho prince 
proposed to tho lord mayor of London that 
a permanent institute in London, to form 
TUo Imperial niceting-place for colonial 
liiptituto. and Indian visitors, and a 
1887. building for tho exhibition of 

colonial and Indian products, should be 
erected as a memorial of the queen’s 
long reign. The prince professed anxiety 
to pursue his efforts to strengthen the good 
feohiig between the mother oountiy, India, 
and the colonies. At a meeting which 
he called at St. James’s Palace on 12 Jan. 
1887, the project of an Imperial Institute 
at South Kensington was adopted and 
a fund was started with 26,OOOZ. out 
of the profits of the recent Indian and 
colonial Exhibition, Large/Ionations were 


received from India and tho colonies. 
All promised well. Queon Victoria laid the 
fouudalion stone on 4 July 1887, and on 
28 April 1801 tho princo was loriually 
constituted president f>l the corpioratioii. 
Tho completed building was opened by 
Queon Victoria on 10 May 1893. A week 
later the Prince of Wales gave a groat reoop- 
tion to all who had shown inlorost in 
the movement. Some iutere.stiug fimciioua 
took jdaco there under hia guidance. 
On 28 July 1895 ho presided when Hr. 
Jameson lectured on Hhodcsia, and ho 
attended a banquet to tho oolouial premiers 
on tho oooasion of tho queen’s diamond 
jubilee on 18 June 1897. But in spite oi 
his active sujjport the fnstituto failed to 
enjoy pmlilic favour. It aati.slled no public 
need, and ovolccd no general enthusiasm. 
The prince reluctantly recognised tho 
failure, and in 1 899 assented to the trans- 
tor of the greater part oE the building 
to tho newly onnstitutod London IJni- 
vonsity. Tho o])crations of tlio Institute 
wore thenceforth ooulhrod to very modest 
dimensions. Despite its chequered career, 
Iho 'venture gave tho princo a valuable 
opportunity of identifying liirnself with 
tho growing prido in tlie colonial 
empire, wth that newborn imperialism 
which was a chief feature of tho national 
sontimont during the close of his mother’s 
reign. 

Punctuality and a methodical distribution 
of his time enabled tho prinoo to enmbim} 
with his many pubho cngagomcutB duo at- 
tention to domestic aflaira, and at the same 
time ho enjoyed ample leisure wherein to 
indulge his love oi recreation at homo and 
abroad. The education of hia two sons, 
Albert Victor and George, called for con- 
sideration. In 1877 they were respectively 
thirteen and twelve yoar.s old. The princo 
had little wish to subjeot them 
fV,® I'h'',’, to a repetition of his own strict 
and elaborate dtsoiplmo. Nor 
had ho much faith in a literary education 
Cor boys in their station. A suggestion 
that they should go to a public school, 
to Wellington College, met with Queen 
Victoria’s approval; but tho -prince finally 
decided to send them ,as naval cadets 
to the Britannia training-ship at .Dart- 
mouth. fie met his mother’s oritioiam 
by asaurmg her that tho .step was experi- 
mental. But the prince was) satisfied 
with tlie result, and in 1879 he pursued his 
plan of a naval training by sending tho 
boys on a three yeaivs’ oruise in H.M.S, 
Bacohauto to tho Mediterranean aitd the 
British colonies. The i)lan had tho reoom- 
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mendation of novelty. In providing ior public ceremony a afcatue of the diilce at 
the youths’ further instruction, the prince Cannes. JJut the prince and a 11 his domestic 
followed loss original lines. The younger oj circle were perhaps more cleejily 

boy, George, like hi.s uiiolo Alfred, Qneen hia nephew, atieoted by the tragic death 
Victoj'ifi’s second son, made the navy bis of his hroihrr-iu-hiw, the crown 

profession, and he passed tlrrough all the ’ ' jirinco of rruasia. who .after a 

st.agos oi nautical preparation. The older three months’ roign as h’rodoiick III had 
son, Albert Victor, who was in the direct succumbed to the p.nnful disease of c.aiiccr of 
line of suoco.ssiou, spout some time at the throat (10 .lune 1888). The tragedy gaw, 
'I’nnity College, Cambridge, in 1883, accord- tho prince many grounds for anviety. His 
ing to preoedonf. He then proceeded to lifelong allection lor the Eirijiross Frederick, 
Aldorshot to join the army. In all lii.s eldest sister, wins ijuiokcned by her mis- 
importaut episodes in hia elder son’s fortune. He showed hei every brotherly 
career liia father’s pre.sonoe testified hi.s attention. On her first visit to England 
parental conoorn. When Albert Victor, during her widowhood the prinoo crossed 
on coming of age, received the over to Flusliing to escort her to her native 
Bon'fmteei b'eedom of the City of London country (10 March 1889). In Germ, any her 
(29 June 1885), his father was position was difficult. Her Englisii" pte- 
tlio chief guo.st at tho luncheon in the dileclioiis and iier m.isterful disposition 
Guildhall which tho corporation gave in often roused liostility. Bismarck and his 
lionuur of the occasion. The prinoo was son Herbert had treated her and her 
with his sou at Cambrifige not only when he husband with scant respect. Tho prince’s 
uiatrioiilated at Trinity in 1883 but when aymp.rthies lay with his slater in bar 
he rcoeivod the honorary degree of LL.D. straggles abroad, and nut unfrequentiy 
in 1888. A few years later tlio young man, was he moved to anger Iiy what soomod to 
pursuing most of his father’s experiences, him the oriiel indifferonoo of the Bismaroks 
sot out for an Indian tour, and his tsrtlier to her teelmgg. Tho complexity of the 
accompanied him a.s far as Ismailia (October situation was increased by tho oonduot 
1891). of her eldest son, tho prince’s uophevv, 

Family rejoicings aitondod the celc- who now beoamo, as William II, German 
bratiou of tho prince and prineoss’s silver emperor in suooession to his father. His 
W'oddiug on 10 March 1888, when Queen uncompliant attitude to his mother often 
Blivet Vieloria dined with thorn at wounded his unole and tlu'oatoucd alien- 
weddiiip, Marlborough Hou.so for tho ation. Yet tho native amiability of the 
1 “ jirgt time. The old German prince did not suffer any lasting breach 

“ emperor, William I, died, the between himself and those ivLoko oonduot 

day before. With liim tho prince was roused his disapproval. In his family 
always on affectionate terms and ho had curcle there were some whose dislike of tho 
iopoateclly aooeptod the emperor’s hospi- youngniler was far more firmly rooted than 
tality in Berlin. He had visited him his own. But tlie prince sought paths of 
on 18 March 1885 to congratulate him peaoe and conciliation. The now emperor 
on his eighty-eighth birtliday. Queen was Ms motlipr’s favourite grandson andhacl 
Victoria was especially anxious to show at command a social charm which equalled 
his memory due respect, but .she assonted his unolo’s. When in 1800 the omporor 
to the suspension of court mouriiiug dismissed Bismarck from his service and 
for the prince’s silver wedding, Tho ho booaino politically his own master, tho 
number of congratulations and presents outer world came to attribute to undo 
boro Btrtking witue.ss to the prince’s and nephew a personal and political rivalry 
popularity. which hampered the good relations of the two 

Tho royal family w.as bound to experience peoples. Tliia allegation was without fopn- 
ulany episodes of sorrow as well as joy. dation in fact. On occasion the kinsmen 
Tho prinoo was pained by the death in caused each other irritation, but there was 
1878 of his second si.ster, Mce, princess of no real cstrangemonf.. Tho mutual resent- 
Hesse-Darmstadt, who had helped to nurso ments wliioh at times raffled their tempers 
him through hi.s illness of 1871. To his weroharbouredsolely when they wore absent 
acute distres.?, too, his youngest brother, from one another. Tho ill-foeluig disappeared 
Leopold, duke of Albany, died suddenly when they met. The prince’s imconoealed 
while on holiday at Camie,s (24 Mai’oh 1881), leanings to France barely touched the 
and tho prince at once wont thither on the personal relation with hia nephew. The 
molanolioly errand of bringing tho remains prince’s good-nature was comprehensive. The 
home. Subsequently ho mivoilcd with much younger Bismarck’s manner was even less 

PI' 3 
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coiupl.accnt Uiaii that of his rough-spokoii 
faUicr, but the prinofi’a social tact enahlcrl 
him to meat the older man ivitli a porlecfc 
gracf' and to extend a courteous greeting to 
Count Herbert Bismarck on liia private 
visits to England. 

Ho lack of cordiality marked the first 
meetings of uncle and iiophew after the 
eiuporor’,s aoce-ssion. Tlio emperor arrived 
at ypithoad on 2 Aug. 1880 in order to pre- 
aoiit himself to hia grandinotlior in his new 
dignity ; the pninoe mot him on landing and 
welcomed him with warmth. Next year tlio 
prince and his .second .son, Qoorge, -wore the 
emporor’a guests at Berlin (April 1890), 
just after Bi-smarclr’s diainisaal. The em- 
peror atteelod hia fricTidly inclinationa by 
investing Prince George with the dis- 
tinguished order of the Black Eagle. 

In 1889 a new factor was introduced 
into the prince’s domcatic history. The 
first marriage in hia family took place. 
On 27 July 1889 his eldest daughter, 
Princess Louise, mju'ried the sixth earl of 

Hia eldest duko. 

daiiBiiter's Tile princo’.s .son-in-law, w'ho 
timnlEiHo, ^as eighteen years senior to 
a? Jii 7 880 . belonged to his most 

intimate oirclo of £riend.s. Objection was 
raised in some quarters on the ground 
of the bridegroom’s age and of his place 
in the prince’s social coterie, and in other 
quarters owing to his lack of royal 
status. But tlio union proved thoroughly 
happy, and it mndo opportune a review 
of the financial provision for the prince’s 
children. The prmoo’.s family was grow- 
ing up, and his domestic expenses caused 
him some anxiety. His income had 
undergone no chango since his marriage, 
and he doomed it fitting to raise the ques- 
tion of parliamentary gr.ants to his childron. 
The prince’s income w'as not exorbitant in 
view of the position that he had long been 
called on to fill, now that Queen Victoria 
had ceased to play her part in society. 

Early in 1886, when his elder son came 
of age, the ju'inoe discussed the matter 
Pc a ■ r ■ queen with the know- 

provSlonfor lodge of tho liberal ministry, 
tiiepiince’a There was no umvillinguess on 
famSy. treat hls wishes 

censideraloly, but neither the queen nor 
her ministers showed undue haste in coming 
to close quarters with the delicate issue. 

Lord Salisbury was now prinro minister, 
but the conservative government was as 
reluctant as any liberal government to lay 
a large fresh burden on the revenues of the 
state in tho interests of Bie royal family. 
The queen sent a message to the House 


of Commons, asking provision for the 
priuco’a two oldest oliiklrcn (July 1889). 
A committee of inquiry rcpro.sentativo of 
all parties in tho Eouso of Commons ivas 
thereupon appointed. Mr. Bradlaugh op- 
posed tho appointment on the ground 
that the queen should make Iho neco.ssiu’y 
provision out of licr savings. The govorn- 
mont x'roposed, with the approval of tiro 
queen, that, tho eldest .son of the Prince 
of Wales should receive mr amurity ol 
10,000?., to bo increased to 15,0001. on 
his marriage. Tire second sou w'as to 
receive, on comurg of ago, an aiuniity of 
8000?., to 1)0 inoreased on his marriage 
to 15,000?. Eaoli of tho throe dauglitcrs 
was to receive on coming of ago an amurity 
of 3000?., with a dowry of 10,000?. on 
marriage. There would thus fall due 
immediately 21,000?. a year, with 10,000?. 
for Princes, s Louise. But signs of disconfccn t 
wore apparent in tho oommittoo, and 
Gladstone, who depreoatod any weakening 
of tho monarohy by a prolonged oontrover.sy 
over its cost, reoornmondod tire 00 m- 
promi.so that the prince shonld receive a 
tixod additional annual sum of 30,000?. 
for his childrerr’s supiiort, and tliat tho 
new provision should terminate six raonths’ 
after Queen Victoria’s death. Tho irroposal 
was adopted by the oonirnittee, but was 
severely orilieised in the Hoaao of Com- ^ 
mons. Heiuy Labouohero bluntly moved' 
a peremptory refusal of any gj’ant to 
tho queen’s grandchildren. His motion 
wiis rejected by 398 votes to 116. Mr. 
John SlorJey moved an amendment com- 
plaining that room was loft fur future 
applications from tho crown for further 
grants to the queen’s grandchilclron, nnd 
that the x)roposod arrangement ought to 
bo made final. Most of Gladstone's col- 
leagues supported Mr. Morloy ; but hi.s 
amondmont was defeated by 355 votes (o 134 
and the grant of 36,000?. a year was .secured. 

On 17 May 1891 the pihioo enjoyed tho 
now experience of becoming a grandfather 
■pivsi ‘h tho duchess of 

laanaohiid, Fife’s first daughter. But a 
iTMayisoi. ggyere blow was to befall his 
domestic circle "within a year. In 
Oecembor his second son, George, fell ill 
of enteric fever, from which ho recovered ; 
but early in the next year Albert Victor, his 
elder son, who had heoa orcaied duke of 
Olaronoe (24 May 1890), was .soiKcd by iiillu- 
Dcatii d£ onza, which tunjod to piioumoraa 
cider Bon, and proved fatal (14 Jan. 
WJan. 1 S 02 , 1892). The calamity ww for tho 
moment orusMug to both parents. But 
the sympathy of tho nation was abnndaut, 
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and in a published letter of thanks the But the recreation to wMoh the prince 
prince and princess gratefully aokiiowlodirccl maiuly devoted himself from middle life 
the national condolence. The duke’s death onwards with unremitthig delight was horae- 
waa the more distressing owing to hi.s racing. lie joined the Jockey 

approaching marriage to Priucess Mar 3 f and tto Oiub on 13 April 1864. But 
(May) ot Teck. Next year, after the shock it ^yaa not for at least ten j^eara 

of mourning had paased away, Princess May that he played any part on the turf, 

rv'ag betrothed to the second son, Priuco IIi.s colours were fir.st seen at the July 

George, who filled his brother’s place in the meeting at Newmarket in 1877. In 
.auooossion to the throne and was ci’eatcd 1883 ho leased a few Irorsea at John 

duke of York on 24 May 1892. The mar- Porler’s Klngscloro stable, and tno 

riago took place on 6 July 1 893, and the years later ho inaugurated a breeding 
succession to the throne was .safely provided stud at Sandringham. In 1803 he left J ohn 
for when a iirat child, Prince Eelward oi Porter’s stable at Kingsolero, and thence- 
Wales, wa.s born on 23 June 1894. forward teamed horses at Newmarket under 

Amid all his domestic responsibilities Richard Marsh, usually having at least 
and his other engagements the prince eleven horses in training. By that date he 
always lormd ample leisure was a regular visitor at Newmarket, oocupj'- 
rmeatiojiB ” ^poi't and amusement. Of ing a set of rooms at the Jockey Club. That 

the theatre and the opera he praolice he continued to the end of his file, 

was from boyhood .an ardent admirer, and He was a fair judge of horses, though 
both in London and Paris ho enjoyed the hardly an expert. His luck as an oTOsr 
society ol the dramaiio and musioal pro- . . was variable, and signal suo- 

fessions. The lighter forms of dramatic cesses came late in his racing 

and musical entertainment chiefly attracted ' career. Hia main triumphs were 

him. But hie patronage was compre- due to the morils of the three horses 
heiisivo. 'Waguei'’s operas he attended Plorizol If, Persimmon, and Diamond 
with regularity, and Irving’s Shakespearean Jubilee, which he bred in 1891, 1893 and 
pi'oduotioii.s at the Lyooiira Theatre from 1 897 respectively out of the dam Perdita II 
_ 1872 oinvauls .stirred his by the sire St. Simon. With Persimmon, 

10 pare. (.Q^iusiasm. With Irving, the tho best thoroughbred of his era, the priuco 
leador of the dramatic profession through won for tho first time tho classic races of 
a great part of the prince’s career, hia the Derby and the St. Leger in 1890, and 
social relations were of the friendliest, tho Eclipse Stakes and the Gold Oup_ at 
Ho supped on tho stage of tho Lyceum Ascot in 1897. Iir 1900, when hia winning 
with Irving and a few of Ms friends stakes reached a total of 29,fi85Z., he first 
after tho performance of ‘ Much Ado headed tho list of ivinning owners. In 
about Nothing ’ (8 May 1883), and that year his racing triumphs reached 

when Queen VioLoria was on a visit to their zenith, when Persimmon’s brother, 
Sandringham (26 April 1889), he invited Diamond Jubilee, won five great raoe,g, the 
Irving to perform in her presence ‘ The Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, New- 
Bolls ’ and (ho trial soeno from ‘ The Mer- market Stakes, Eclipse, and St. Leger. 
chant of Venice.’ With the comic actorJ.L. Ho had played a modest part in steeple- 
Toolo he was on like cordial terms, and chasing since ISJS. But his only cou- 
thrioo at the prince’s rcctuest Toole appeared spiouous success in that sport was also 
in charaoteristio parts on visits to Sandring- aoliievod in 1900, when his Ambush H 
ham. Toole was there at the celebration of won the Grand National at Liverpool. So 
Prince Albert Victor’s coming of age on imposing a series of viotories for an owner 
8 Jan. 1886. (Sir) Charles Wynclham, (Sir) in one year was rvithout precedent. No 
Squire Bancroft, (Sir) John Hare, and many conspicuous prosperity attended his racing 
other actors m addition to Irving and Toole during the early years of hie roign. But in 
wore the prince’s guests on occasion at 1909 he was for a tMid time winner of the 
Marlborough House. Tho dramatic pro- Derby with the horse Minoru, and waB_ in 
fes.sion generally acknowledged his S 3 nnpa- tho same year third in the list of winning 
thetio patronage by combining to present owners. At the time of Ms death he had 
Mm on Ms fiftieth birthday (9 Nov, 1891) twenty-two horses in training, and his 
with a gold cigar box. To the prince’s rvinning stakes since 1886 then amounted 
hittnouoo is attributable the bestowal of to 146,3441. lOs. Id. The pastime proved 
official honours on loading actors, a praotico profitable. He sold Diamond Jubilee to 
which was inaugurated by the grant of a an Argentine breeder for 31,6001. The 
Icnighthood to Henry Irvmg hi 1895. skeleton of Bersimmon he presented to 
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tlio Soutli KeiiBingtoii Mnsoum (f! Foil. 
1910). 

Wifcli iolloir patroiiM of iJic turf the 
piinoc aUvay.s maintained cordial inti- 
mac-y. The Tuomljei'B of Ihe Jockey Club 
included liiK cIoschL Irioiida. For twenty 
years lie ontorfained to dinner all the 
membors at Marlborough Honso and after- 
wards at Eucldngliam J?alace on Derby 
night. Raiely missing an important race 
meeting, ho was regularly the guest of Lord 
Softon at Kelton Park or of Lorrl Derby 
at Knowsley for the Crand National, of 
Lord Savilc at RuSord Abbey lor the St. 
Legor at Doncaster, and of tbo duke of 
Richmond at Goodwood for the ineoting 
in tlie jsark there. 

Ill yacht racing also for a brief period 
he iva.s only a little less prominent Ilian 
Hisrareei' on tlio turf. Ill 1870 lio firal pur- 
in yacM- chased a racing soliooner yacht, 
rafjmg. Hildcgarde, which won the first 
queen’s cup at Cowos in 1877. In 1879 
he acquired the well-known cutter Formosa, 
and in 1881 the schoonor Alino, both of 
which enjoyed racing reputations. But it 
was not till 1892 that the prince had 
a racing _yaoht built for him. The vosscl 
known as the Britannia was designed by 
George Lennox Watson fq. v. Supiil. II’I, 
and was constantly seen not only in the 
Solent, on the Thames, and on the Cl3'’de, 
but also at Cannes. For five years tho 
yacht enjoyed a prosperous career, winning 
many races in strong competitions, oftem 
u'ith the prince on board. In 189.8 prizes 
were won on tho Tluimes {26-26 May), and 
the Victoria gold challenge cup at Bydc 
(ii Sept.). Tvidce at Cannes the Britannia 
won international matches (13 March 1894 
and 23 Feb. 1896) ; and on 6 July 1894 
it defeated on the Clyde tho American 
yacht Vigilant ; but that result was 
revorsed in a race between the two on the 
Solent on 4 Ang. 1896. In 1895 the German 
emperor first sent out his yacht Meteor to 
meet his unclc’.s Britannia, and for three 
years interesting contests were waged be- 
tween the two vessels. Thrice in Fnglish 
water, s during 1896 was tlie German yacht 
.successful — at Grawosoiid (4 Jime), at Cowes 
(11 June), and at Eiyde (13 Aug.). But after 
several victories over other competitors 
the Britannia won the race for the queen’s 
cup against the Meteor at Cowes (3 Aug. 
1897), and three days later tho emperor’s 
Meteor shield w^as awarded his uncle’s vessel. 

The prince’s open indulgence in siiort, 
eapeoially hr horae-raciiig, attracted ruucli 
public attention, and contributed to the 
general growth of his popularity. But 


in 1891 there was some rccrudesconco 
of public impafieiioo with bis avowed 
'iiip ’riiiniiy devotion to amu.semcnt. An 
Cioftcnsp, imputation of ohciiting against 
a, guest at, a country house 
when tho prince wars of tho com- 
pany led to a libel action, at the hear- 
ing of which tJio prince J'or a second 
time appeared as a witnessi in a court of 
law (5 June 1891). The host was Mr. 
Artliur \Filsnri, a ricJi shipowner of Hull, 
and the scene of the ocourronoc was his 
residciico at Traiiby Croft. Tho evidoiicu 
•showed that fclic prince had played baccarat 
for high stakes. A wave of somewhat 
reckless gambliirg liad lately enveloped 
Eiig]i,sl! society, and tho princo had 
occasionally yielded to tho perilous 
fascination. Curds had always formed 
some part of his recreation. Iri’om early 
youth ho had played whist for moderate 
stakes, and ho impressed Gladstone in a 
homely rubber at Wandriugham with his 
‘ whist memory.’ On his tours abroad 
at Cannes and Hmnburg ho had at times 
iudiilgcd in high j)lay, usually witli fortunate 
results. The revelations in tho Tranby 
Croft case shocked middle-class opinion in 
England, and there was a loud outburst of 
cen.suro. In a private letter (13 Aug. 1891) 
to Dr. Bonsoii, arohbi.sliop of Canterbury, 
long on intimate terms with the royal 
family, the prince expressed ‘ deep pain and 
anuoyano(' ’ at tho ‘ most bitter and un- 
ju.st attacks ’ made on him not only ‘ by I he 
press ’ but ‘ by U\o low church and csjKioi- 
ally the nonconformists.’ ‘ I am not sure,’ 
lie wrote, ‘ that politics wore not mixed 
up in it.’ His gemiino attitude ho ex- 
pressed in tho following scntenocs ; ‘ 1 have 
a horror of gambling, and should always 
do my utmo.st to discourage olliers wlio 
have an inclination for it, ns 1 consider that 
gambling, like intcmporanco, is one of 
the greatest oiii'sc,3 which a country could 
be alilicted with.’ Tho soaudal opened tlie 
prince’s eyes to tho perils of the reci'ut 
gambling 'vogue, and ho sot liimself to 
discourage its continuance. Tie graduully 
abandoned other games ol c.irda for Iiridge, 
in wluoli, though ho played regularly and 
succos.sfully, he developed only a moderate 
skill. 

VII 

During Lord fclaliabury’s ministry (iSSO-- 
1892) the priiioo’s relations to homo and 
foreign politics remained aa they had 
been. Queen Victoria’s veto on tho sub- 
mission of official intelligence was in no 
way relaxed. The prince was socially on 
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plcaaani/ tarms with Lord Salisbury, who 
was foreign seoretary us ^vell as prime 
Pin coniiiiued lu'ni.sl.er. The prince visited 
intci-cal m him at Hatfield, but they ox- 
changed no oonfideiioes. Iiulc- 
peiideiitly however of ministerial autho- 
rity and quite irresponsibly, the prince 
with iuoreasiug freedom disouased foreign 
al'faira with friends at homo and abroad. 
At Biarritz, whei-c ho stayed in 1879, at 
(Jannes, or at Paris he emphatically do- 
olarc'd in all circles his love of H’rance, his 
Iu)pc of a perpetual peace between her 
and England, and hia dread of another 
Eranco-tlernum war. Nor rlid he qualify 
such sontimciits when he travelled in 
Germany. Ho showed hia ojDon-mmdcdneas 
as to the Channel tumiel scheme by inspect- 
ing the works at Dover (March 1882). In tho 
spring of 1887 ho was at Cannes during 
an alarming carthfpmke, and his cool and 
courageous hohiiviour during the peril 
eubanoed liis reputation in soufclieni Eranoe. 
In the same year M. Taine, tho liistorian, 
attached value to a rumour which credited 
the prince with meddling in internal 
Krunoh politics in order to keep the 
peace between Eranoo and Germany. The 
Eroneh prime minister, M. Ilouvier, was 
throaionud with defeat in tho chamber ol 
dojHities at the hands of M. Eloquet and 
M. Boulanger, who w'ero reputed to be 
pledged to an immediato breach with 
Germany. The prince was reported to have 
persuaded the Comte de Paris to detach his 
supporters hi the ohambor from the war- 
f action and to protect with their votes the 
ministry of pcaeo. M. Taine’s rumour 
doubtless misinterpretod the prince’s cordial 
relations with the Orleatiist princes, but it 
bears witness to the sort ol political in- 
lluouoe which was fancifully assigned to the 
prince in Erance. It was rare, however, that 
his good-will to Franco incurred suspicion 
of undue iiitorforonoo. The monatchs of 
Europe looked askance on the Ercneh 
International Exhibition of 1889, which 
was designed to oummomorato tho revo- 
lution of 1789, and tho prince abstained 
from joining tho British commission, of 
which he had been, a member in 1867 and 
president in 1878. But he had no scruples 
in visiting tho_ exhibition together with the 
princess and his sons. They ascended under 
M. Eiffel’s guidance to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower, which was a chief feature of the 
exhibition buildings. Before leaving the 
Etenoh capital, tho prince exchanged visits 
with President Carnot, wonl over the now 
Pasteur Institute, took part in a meet of 
the Erenoh Eour-in-lland Club, and attended 


the races at Aulouil. A few years later 
(March 189-1), when diplomatic friction wiw 
arising between Eriincc and England over 
events ill northern Africa. Lord Duflerin, 
the Engliah ambassador in Franco, addressed 
the British Chamber of Commerce, and 
denounced popular exaggeration of the 
disagreement. The prince, who was at 
Cannes, at onoc wrote to the ambassador, 
eagerly eongratidating him on his prudent 
handling of liis theme and reporting to 
him tho commondations of tlorman and 
liussian royal personages whom he was 
mecling on the Riviera. In Germany he 
\va3 less suave in pronouncing his opinions. 
He compilained to Prince von Hohenlohe 
at Berlin in May 1888 of tho folly of 
the new and irritating system of passports 
which had lately been devised to discourage 
Frenchmen from travelling in Germany. 
But Bismarck ridionled the notion that 
any importance attached to liis political 
views. In Germany he was rarely regarded 
by publicists as oilier than a votary of 
Parisian gaiety. 

A few months later, in Oot. 1888, he 
illustrated Ids love of adventure and his 
real detachment from current diplomatic 
oonirovcr.sy by oslending his travels further 
east, where pobiicai oontliot was rife among 
most of tho groat powers. He spent a 
Visits to week with tho king of Roiimania 
Rounmiiitt at Ills country pialaoo of iSinaia, 

neighbourhood, and attending 
miliiary manoeuvres. Thence ho proceeded 
to Hungary to join the ill-starred crown 
prince Rudolph (d. 30 Jan. 1889) in bear- 
hunting at Gorgeny and elsewhere, liiinlly 
accompanying him to Viemia (16 Oct.). 
No political significance attached to the 
torn'. Subsequently he more than once 
boldly ohallonged the patrician jjrojudioes of 
the German and Austrian courts bypta-ssing 
through Germany and Austria in order to 
shoot in Hungary as the guest of his friend 
Baron llirsch, a Jewish millionaire, wlio was 
ox eluded from the highest Austrian social 
circles. In the autumn of 1S9-1 he spent 
no less than four weeks with the baron at 
his seat of St. Johami. The sport was on a 
princely scale. The head of game shot during 
the visit numbered 37,654, of wliioh 22,996 
wore partridges. According to German and 
Austrian striet social codes, (ho prince’s 
pmblio avowal of friendship with Baron 
llirsch was a breach of royal etiquette. 
But he aUowod neither social nor diplomatic 
punctilio to qualify the pleasures of foreign 
travel. IHs oosmopolitan sympathies 
ignored iine distinctions of caste. 
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Rusaia throughout tlris period was the 
diplomatic too ot England, iind the prince 
vaguely harboured the common Engliah 
suspicion of Russian intrigues. But ho lost 
no opportunity of confirming his knowledge 
of the country. Substantially EuB,sia meant 
to him the home of closo oonneotious 
ot hia wife and of the wife 
brother Alfred. He 
.signally proved how clofscly he 
was drawn to the land by ties of kindred 
in 1894, ■when ho twice within a lew months 
visited it at tlie call of family duty. In 
July 189'I ho w'cnt to St. Betersburg to 
attend the u’eddiiig at Poterhof of the 
Grand Uuelieaa Ifeuia, tho daughter of 
Tsar Alcsauder III (the Prinecas of Wales’s 
niece), to tho Grand Duke Alexander 
Miohailoviteh. At the end of Oetober 
1894 ho hurried to Livadia to the deathbed 
of his wife’s brother-in-law. Tsar Alexander 
III. He arrived when all was over, but he 
attended the funeral ceremonies and greeted 
the acoesaion of hia wife’s nephew. Tsar 
Nicholas If, who soon married a niece of 
his own. Tho old liidc between tho prince 
and the Russian throne was thereby 
strengthened, but ite strength owed nothing 
‘to diplomatio influonGcs or to considerationa 
of policy. 

When Gladstone became prime minister 
in 1892, the problem of the prince’s access 
to state business received a more pro- 
mising solution than before. Gladstone 
sought to gratify tho jirince’s 
fSaOonemtii that information of the 
Giadatone's cabinct’s proceedings should bo 
placed at his disposal. The 
queen’s assent was not given 
very readily, fciho suggc.sted that she her- 
self should decide what official news should 
be passed on to her son. She deprecated 
the discu&.9ion of national secrets over 
country-house dinner-tables. .But she 
finally yielded, and thenceforth tho prince 
was regularly supplied by the primo 
minister’s confidential secretary, Bir Alger- 
non West, with inuoh private intelli- 
genoe. The privilege which tho prince 
hod long sought was thus granted on 
somewhat exceptional terms. The prince 
freely oomniented in writing on what was 
oommunioated to him. His interest was 
ohiefly in persona, and he frankly criti- 
cised appointments or honours, and made 
reoommendations of lus own. He avoided 
intricate matters of general policy, but on 
minor issues he offered constant remark. 
Of the common, prejudice of rank he gave 
no sign. Royal commissions of inquiry 
into social reforms oontinued to appeal to 
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him. In 1891 ho liad sought Lord Salis- 
bury’s pcrmi.s.sion to servo on tho lal)our 
commiaaion, but his prcaonoo was deemed 
impolitic. When the agricultural com- 
mission was in proccs,s ol formation in 
1893, ho urged the nomination of Mr. 
Joseph Arch, his colleague on the housing 
commission. Tho queen protested, bub 
Arch owed to tho priuco an invitation 
to sit. In tho same year another royal 
conuntssion was constituted to inquire 
into the question of old ago pensions, 
under tho cUairman.ship of Lord Aberdaro. 
Of this body tho prince was a member ; he 
attended regularly, put pertinent questions 
to witnesses, and showed syiupal.hy with 
the principle at stake. Gladstone iniormod 
tho prince of his imjioiiding resignation 
in Eohruary ISOI, and tliauked him for 
unbounded kindnc.ss. The priuco replied 
that he valued their long friendship. When 
Lord Rosebery formed a government in 
suoccssiou to Gladstone, tho prince, had for 
tho only time in hia life a close personal 
ally in tho prime minister. But hts 
influonce on pnblio business .saw no increase. 
Lord Rosebery's administration ohiefly 
impressed liiui by the internal dissensions 
which made its life precarious. 

Gladstone and the prince continued to 
the last to exchange marks of mutual defer- 
ence. When on 26 June 1896 tho prince 
opened at Aberystwyth the new Univer- 
sity of Wales, of wJiich lie had become 
10 - ohancelior, Gladstone in spite of 
lutioniwitii his infirmities came over from 
titojiHtone, Ifaivardon to attend tlie ooro- 
monjr, and at tlio lunch which 
folloAved it tho old stato.sman proposed 
the prince’s healtli. Tlmy met again 
at Oimiez next year, when Glad- 
slono toolc his last farewell of Queen 
Victoria. On 26 May 1898 tho prince 
and his son George acted aa pall-bearers 
at the funeral of Gladstone in Westminster 
Abbey. So emphatio an attention caused 
among conservatives some resentment, 
which was hardly dissipated by tho jirhico’a 
acceptaiioe of tho place of president of tlio 
committee formed to oroot a national 
memorial to Gladstone (1 July 1808). But 
it rvas not in a spirit of political partisan- 
ship that tho prinoo publicly avorvod 
his admiration of Gladstone. Tho prince 
acknowledged Gladstone’s abilities, but 
ho was ohiefly grateful for the cordial 
confidence which had distinguished Ghrd- 
stone’s relations with him. Gladstone, 
who rosjjecfccrl his royal station and 
deemed Mm tho superior in tact and charm 
of any other royal personage within his 
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range of knowledge, saw impnidouce in 
Queen Victoria’s denial to him of all 
political responsibility. 

On the fall of Lord Rosob(Ty’.s ministry 
and tho aooossioii to office of Lord Salisbury, 
the ju’iuco illustrated hi.s attitudo bo the 
patty atrilo by inviting tho out-going 
and the iu-eoming ministora to meet at 
dinner at Marlborough House. Other men 
of distinction wore there, including the 
shahzada, .second son of the amir of Afghan- 
istan, who was vi.sitmg' this country. The 
entortahimont proved thoroughly har- 
monious under the cheerful influonoe of the 
prince. Alittle later, when Lord Salisbm'y’a 
admini.stration was firmly installed, the 
prince’s right to receive as matter of 
course all foreign despatches was at length 
formally coiieedcd. Like tho members of 
Tiio coiicea- oabhiet he was now in- 

siou ot tiio ve.stcd with a ‘ cabinet ’ key to 
official pouches in which 
' private information is daily 

circulated among ministers by tho foreign 
office. Tiio privilege came too tardily to 
have much eduoalional effect, but it gave 
tho prince a better opportunity than ho 
had yet enjoyed of observing the inner 
routine of government, and it diminished 
a voLuran grievance. Vet his main ener- 
gies were, oven more conspicuously than 
of old, distributed over society, sport, 
and philanthropy, and in spite of his 
new privileges he remained an unofficial 
onlooker in tho political arena. 

Ill some direotioiia his philanthropic 
interest seemed to widen. Tho ardour and 
tnterafcin energy With which at the end 
nioaiciit of tho nineteenth century the 
aoiciico. problems of disease were pur- 
sued caught his alert attention, and he 
gave many proofs of Ms oaro for medical 
research. Ho regularly performed tho 
duties of president of Bt. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and learned much of hospital 
management there and elsewhere. Ha did 
what he could to encourage tho study of 
consumption, and the investigation of 
cancer interested him. When ha laid tho 
foundation stono of tho new wing of Bromp- 
ton Cunsumption Hospital in 1881, he asked, 
if tho disease were preventable, why it was 
not pi'ovoiited. On 21 Deo. 1888 ho colled 
a mooting at Marlborough House to found 
tho National Bocioty for tho Prevention 
of Consumption. It was, too, under Ms 
personal auspices that tho fund was formed 
on 18 June 1889 to commemorate tho 
heroism of Father .Damien, the BelgiM 
missionary who heroically saorified his life 
to the lepers of the Sandwich Islands, A 


statue of Father Damien which was set up 
at Kalawayo was oue result of the move- 
ment. Another was the National Leprosy 
Fund for the treatment and study of the 
disease, especially in India. On 13 Jan. 
1890 the prince pre, sided at a subscription 
dinner m London in support of this fund, 
and to hia activity was in part attributable 
the foundation of tho Albert Victor Hospital 
for leprosy at Calcutta. Ho was always 
on good terms with doctors. Through hia 
friondahip with Sir Joseph Fayror, w'ho had 
accompanied him to India, he was offered 
and accepted the unusual compliment of 
being made honorary fellow of the Eojml 
College of Physicians on 19 July 1897. He 
received not only the diploma bub a model 
of tlie goldheaded cane in possession of the 
college, whose line of successive owners in- 
cluded Radcliffo and the oMef physicians of 
the eighteenth century. 

In the summer of 1897 tho prince took 
an active part in tiio celebration of Queen 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. The 

Victoi-in’3 queen gave public cxpro8.sion 

Ummona of fier maternal regard, which 

jujioo, . differences on ;political or 
private matters effeotually diminlBhed, by_ 
creating m his behalf a new dignity — 
that of Grand Master and Principal Grand 
Cross of tho Order of the Bath. In all the 
pubho festivities the prince filled a chief 
part. Among the most elaborate private 
entertainments which he attended was a 
fancy dress ball given by his friends the 
duke and duche.ss of Devonshire ut Devon- 
shire House, where the splendours recalled 
the prince’s own effort of the same kind at 
Mariburough House in 1874. 

But the prince was re.sponsible for a 
lasting memorial of Queen Victoria’s 
diamond jubilee in the form of a scheme 
for permanently helping the London 
hospitals to lessen their burden of debt. 
On 6 Feb. 1897 tho prince in honour of the 
jubilee inaugurated a fund for 
fMd. support of London hospitals 
to which would be received 
subscriptions from a shilling upwards. Tho 
prince became president of tho general coun- 
cil, and a mooting at Marlborough House 
christened the fund ‘ The Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital Fund for London.’ Success was at 
once achieved. Witliin a year the donations 
amounted to 187,0001., and the annual 
subscriptions to 22,0601. The fund con- 
tinued to flourish under the prince’s and 
his friends’ guidance until Ms accession to 
the throne, when it was renamed ‘King 
Edward VIl Hospital Fund,’ and Ms son 
took Ms place as president, The effort has 
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ooiispiououaly relieved Llio pecuniary ntraiii 
on the chief London hofepitals. 

VIII 

Three yeara and a half were to paas 
between the celebralion of Queen Victoria’s 
sixty years of rule and tlio end of her pro- 
longed reign. E’rencli caricaliirisla inso- 
lently dopieted the extreme senility which 
would distinguish the prince when his time 
for kingship would arrive. But the prince as 
yet showed no loss ol aotiviL 3 ' and Jio nar- 
rowing ol hderest. A.s soon as the diamond 
jubilee lestivitie.s ended tlie prince and 
princess proved tlieir lilting for modern 
musio by attending the. Wagner festival at 
Baireuth (Aug. 1897). Thence the ]irinco 
went on his customary holiday to Kom- 
burg, and on his way home visited his 
DiDlculliea aBter the Empress I'T-cdcriek 
witii the ' at Ci'oidierg. One of those rc- 
Qermnn oiii'i'ing seasons of coolness was 
empeior. dividing lii.s nephew the German 
emperor and himsoll. Private and public 
events alike contributed to tlio disagre,o- 
meiit. There was a renewal of differences 
betvoon the emporor and lii.s mother, and 
the emperor had imprudently expressed 
by telegram his sympathy with President 
ICrugor of the Transvaal liepublic, who was 
resisting the demands of the British govern- 
ment in South Africa. The emperor 
disclaimed any intoiUion of womnding 
English susceptibilitie.s. He deemed him- 
self misunderstood. The, prince, how'ovcr, 
for the time absented himself from Berlin 
on his foreign travels, and did not 
recommend himself to German public 
favour by an emphatic declaration of un- 
alterable personal devotion to Franco, at the 
moment that a period of estrangement 
menaced that country and England. In the 
sprhig of 1898, when the two governments 
wore about to engage in a sliarp diplomatic 
duel over their relation.s hr north Africa, 
the prince laid the foundation stone of a 
new jetty at Cannes and pleaded in public 
the cause of peace. 

Varied anxieties and iuino.yanccs wore 
acounralating. The ambiguity of his position 
at home was brought home to him in April, 
when he was requested to pro, side, for the 
first and only time in his career of heir- 
apparont, over the privy counoil. Since 
1880, when Queen Victoria had made it 
her practice to spend the spring in the 
llK) pHtice Riviera, a commission had been 
and tile privy privately drafted empowering 
(ounoii. prixjoe and some of the 

ministers to aot, in cases of extreme urgency, 
on her behalf in her absence from the council. 


Hitherto the commia.sion had lain doi'inant, 
and the prince merely learnt by accident 
that such a commission existed and that his 
namc) was included in it. Tlie concealment 
caused him annoyance. Now in April 1898, 
on the outbreak of the Hpanish-Amcrican 
war, it was ncce,ssary to i.ssue a proclamation 
ol neulrality, and ho was called upon to 
fill the queen’s jilaco in the transaction. 

In the summer au accidental fall while 
staying at Waddesdou with his friend 
Baron Ferdinand do Rothschild eaii.jcd a 
fracture of his kneecap (18 July 1898), and 
disabled him for f,wo moii I h.s. The death 
on (S Feb. 1899 of Ida next brother, 
Alfred, now become duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
wa,9 a serious grief. Hi.s relations with 
the diiko had been close from boyhood, 
and the wrench with the past was severe. 
At the end of the year the gloom was 
lightened by tho arrival, after a four ji-oars’ 
abaenco, of the German emperor on a 
friendly vi.9it f.o Queen Victoria and the 
jirincc. The episode was an olocpiout 
proof that there was no enduring enmity 
between tho emperor and cither hia uncle 
or his rmolo’s country, whalover were, the 
passhrg obullitions of irritation. Tho em- 
Theaenuan Pei'oi' arrived just after tlio 
mnpcror’b outbrealc of ilio Scnifcti Afnoan 
Sot’ 1899 course of which the 

prince was to learn that even 
in Franco there wciv limits to the offcotive 
exercise of his por.sonal ohnrm. 

During 1809 and 1900 misrepreseiitationH 
of England’s aim in the war excited through- 
out Jiuropo popular rancour which involved 
the iiriirce, equally with his mother’ and tho 
English nrinistor.s, hr scurrilous attack. The 
war was donounood as a grows opjrression 
on England’s part of a weak and imiooent 
people. Tho emperor’s presence in Englarrd 
when the .storm was lu'caking was a welcome 
di.sclaimer of approvid of the idmsive cam- 
paign. But ill the api’ing of 1900 the prince 
sullcred practical experience of I ho danger 
which lurked in tho eoritiuontal outci'y. 
On his way to Denmark, while ho and the 
princess were seated in tlioir train at the Qar'o 
du Nerd, BruswoLs, a youth, Ripido, aged 
fifteen, fired two shots at tliom (4 April). 
Attempt on Tlnsy wore unhurt, a.nd tho 
tiic pnneo's prince showed the utmost cuol- 
J&f ness, Tho act wa,s an outcome 
of the attacks on England which 
were prompted by tho Boer war. It was 
the only occaaion on whioli any nefarious 
attempt was made on the pi'inee’s life. 
The sequel was not roaaiauving to British 
feeling. Sipido and thi'oo alleged aooom- 
plices were put on tholr trial at BrUf5.sol3 
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on I July. The tlii’ee asHooiates were 
acquitted, and Sipido was held irre.spou- 
sibic for his oniiduol.. Ordered to be kept 
under govorniuent supervision till lie 
I'caohed the ago of tweuLy-oiic, he soon 
efioapod io France, wlience he was only 
oxtraditecl by the Belgian governmont 
after a protest by British ministera. There 
was much oaiiac for friction at tlie time 
between Fiigland and Belgium. Not only 
had the Boor war alienated the Belgian 
piopulace like the otlier peoples of Europe, 
but the old cordiality bel.weon the royal 
stinii-i houses had doclinod. Tho close 
roiatima witii iitiniacy wliich had bomid 
i,aoi)oki II, Queen Victoria to her uncle tho 
Meians^'° late king, Leopold I, had been 
oohoed in the relation, s between 
his successor King Leopold II and the 
prince. But tho queen’s sense of projirioty 
was olfondcd by rejjorta of her royal cousin’s 
private life, and tbo charges of cynical 
cruelty to which his policy in the Congo 
gave j'ise in England stiinidated the im- 
patkinoe of tho English royal family. After 
the outrage at Brussels, tlio prince and 
King Leopold il inaintained only the for- 
inalilicB of social iuloroourse. The hostile 
.sentiment which provailed in Europe 
clctorred tho piineo from attending tlie 
Paris International Exliibitlon of 1900. 
This was tho only Ereiich venture of the 
kind in the long .serie.s of tho century which 
he failed to grace with his presence. As in 
tho case of 1878 ho was president of tho royal 
coramiasion for the British .section, and he was 
active in thoprolimina.i’y organisation. During 
1899 ho watoliod in Paris tho beginnings of 
tho exhibition buildings. But the temper of 
France denied him tho opportunity of seeing 
thoin in their final shape. 

IX 

Early in 1901 tho prince’s destiny was at 
length realised. For some months Queen 
Victoria’s strength had been slowly failing. 

In the middle of January 1901 physical 
prostration rapidly grow, and on 20 Jan. her 
Qimoii state was critical. ThoPrinceof 
Viotocia’a Wales arrived at 0,sbome on that 
mi®?’ ion I day, and wa.s with his mother as 
„<,inn. ■ life ebbed away. Her last articu- 

late words were an afteotionate mention of 
his name, Whatever had occasioned passing 
Motion between them, her maternal love 
never knew any diminution. The prosenco 
of his nephew, the G-erman emperor, at the 
death-bed was gratoM to the prince and 
to all members of his family. Queen 
Victoria died at Osborne at half-past six 
on the evening of Tuesday, 22 Jan. 1901. 
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Next morning the new Idng travelled Lo 
London, and at a meeting of the privy 
council at St. James’s Palace took the 
oaths of sovereignty under the stjdo of 
Edward VII. ‘ I am fully determined,’ he 
•said, ‘ to bo a oon.stituLionnl sovereign in 
tho strictefst ,sen.so of tlic word, and aa long 
as there is breath in my body to work for 
tho good and amelioration of my people.’ 
He explained that he had resolved to be 
known by tbo name of Edivard, which 
had been borno by six of his ancestors, 
not that he undervalued tho name of 
Albert, hut that he desired his father’s 
name to stand alone. 

King Edward’s first speech as sovereign, 
dehberatcly and impressively spolcen, was 
made without any noto,s and without con- 
sultation "with any minister. According 
Tho new Ihs habit, ha had thought it 

Icing nnd over during his journey, and 
nq’To.V'iqm '"’hen he had delivered it he 
■ ■ ■ embarrassed the officials by his 

inability to siipi^ly them with a iwitten copy. 
He bad expected a report to be taken, 
he explained. The publi.shed words wore 
put together from memory by some of the 
oounoillors and riieir draft was endorsed 
by the king. The episode, while it sug- 
gested a certain unfamiliarity on his part 
ivilh tho formal procedure of tho council, 
showed an independent sense of hi.s new 
responsibilities.^ A few days later (29 Jan. 
1901) the king issued appropriate addimses 
to the army^and the navy, to Ins people of 
the United Kingdom, to the colonies, and to 
India. 

In the ceremonies of Queen Victoria’.^ 
funeral (2-4 Fob.) tho king acted a.s chief 
mourner, riding through London behind the 
bier from Victoria station lo Paddington, 
and walking through the streets of Windsor 
Qncen fjt. George’s Chapel, where 

victoiia’s the coffin wa.s first laid. On 
lunerui. Monday he again walked in 
procession from the Albert Momoriat 
Chapel at Windsor to the burial place at 
the Boyal Mausoleum at Frogmore, His 
nephew, the Herman emperor, was at his 
side throughout the funeral ceremonies. 
The emperor’s brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, and his son the crown prince 
were also in the mourning company. 
Almost the first act of the king’s 
reign was to give puhho proof of his 
good relations with his royal kinsmen of 
Germany. It had been Queen Victoria’s 
intention to invest the croim prince her 
great-grandson with the order of the 
GatteiJ. This mteation the king now 
carried out; at the same time ho made the 
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omporor a field -marshal and Prinee Henry 
a vice-admiral ol the lieet. By way ol 
marking his chivaliic resolve to associate 
his rvifo with all the honour of his now 
status, lie devised at the same time a now 
distinction in her behalf, appointing her 
Lady of the Garter (12 Fob. 1901). 

Hia flist public liuiotion as sovereign 
^vaa to open in state the now session of 
parliament on 14. Feb. 1901. This royal 
duly, whicli the queen had only per- 
lormed seven tinies in the concluding 
forty yeans of her reign and tor the last 
time in 1886, chiefly brought the sovereign 
into public relation with the government 
of the ooimtry. The king during LLs nine 
yeais of rule never omitted tlio annual 
ceremony, and ho read for himself the 
apcGoli from the throne. That practice 
had been dioppod hy the queen in 1861, 
and had not been loaumed by her. 

Queen Victoria had been created Empress 
of India in 1876, and King Edward was 
the first British sovereign to succeed to the 
dignity of Emperor of India. By Act of 
Parliamont (1 Edw. VII, cap. 1C) another 
addition ivas now made to fcho royal 
„ titles with a view to associating 

iiyi^ ''' til® crown for the first time 

directly with the colonial empire. 
Ho was declared by statute to be King 
not only of Groat Brit.aui and Ireland but 
of ‘ the Briti.sh dominions beyond the 
seas.’ On the new coinage ho was styled 
‘ Britt. Onin. Bex,’ in additiou to llio old 
designations. 

Queen Victoria loft tho now Idng her 
private residences of Osborne and Balmoral, 
but her pecuniary fortune was 
posmon"””'^ distributed among tlie younger 
members of her family. The 
king was .stated on his accession to have 
no debt.s and no capital. Gossip whicli 
erroneously credited him with an immense 
indehtedness ignored his hnsiuoss instincts 
and tho good financial advice which lie 
invariably Iml at his disposal in the inner 
oirolo of his friends. Like Queen Victoria 
he relinquished on his accession tho chief 
hereditary revenues of the cro%vn, which 
had grown in value during her reign from 
246,000f. to 426,0001. As in 1837, the 
duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall wore 
hold, deiapito radical misgivings, to stand 
on another footing and to bo royal 
appanages in the personal control of the 
royal family. Tho duchy of Lancaster, 
which produced 60,0001. a year, was 
reckoned to be the sovereign’s private 
property, and the duchy of Oornwall, 
which was of like value,, that of theheir- 
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apparent. Oil his ceasing to bo Piinco of 
Wales the parliamiMitai'y gr,i,nt to him ol 
40,000/. lapsed, while tho duchy of Ooiiiwall 
passed to his son. Tho king’s iucomo, in 
the absence of a new parliamentary grant, 
was tliu.s solely the 60,000/. from tho 
duoliy of Lancaster. The Act of 1889, 
which provided 36,000/. a your for Jiis 
children, bceamo void six moritli.s alter the 
late sovereign’s death. 

On 5 JVlaroli a royal message invited the 
House of Commons to mako pecuniary pro- 
vision for the king and his family. A select 
commitloo of twenty-one was apjjointcd 
on 11 March 1901 to considor the king’s 
financial position. Tho Irish nationalists 
declined to servo, but Homy Labouohero 
ropresonled the radical and labour sections, 
to whom tho cost ol the monarchy wa.s a 
standing grievance. The committeo wa.s 
chiefly oonsUtntcd of tho leaders of the two 
chief parties m the .state. It was finally 
decided to recommend an annual grant 
ol 470,000/., a sum which was 85,000/. in 
exce.ss of tlio incomo alloived to tho late 
qucoii. The increase was justified cm fcho 
ground that a lurgor sum would bo needed 
for tho hospitalities of tho court. No 
special grant was mado to Queen Aloxaridi'n, 
but it was understood that 33,000/. would 
bo paid horoutofthafcpurtion(110,000/,) of 
tlio total grant allotted to tlie privy purso ; 
70.000/. was seout'od to her in case of widow- 
hood. The king’.s sou and heir, Geoige, 
duke of Yoili, who noiv beoamo duko ol 
tiomwall and Yoilc, loeoived an imnuifcy 
of 20,000/., and Ins wife, tho duehess, re- 
ceived one ol 10,000/., with an additional 
20,000/. in case ol widowhood ; tho three 
dauglitcr.s of tho king were given a joint 
annual incomo of 18,000/. Borne otlier 
ex])onse.s, lilco tho ropair ol the royal 
palaces (18,000/.) and tho niaiiitcnaneo of 
royal yachts (23,000/.), wcue provided lor 
imlopondently from fcho Consolidated li’und. 
Tho resolutions to the, so ellocts wore adopted 
by 250 to 62. They wore resisted liy tho 
Irish nationalists and by a low advaiiocd 
radicaLs, including Homy Labouohoro, Mr. 
Kcir Hardie, and Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Burns warmly deprecated a royal income 
which should be comparable with tho 
annual rovenues of Barney Barnato [q. v. 
iSuppl. I], Alfred Bolt [q. v. Siippl. IIJ, or 
Mr. Andrew Oaniegie. OTio civil list bill 
which, embodied tlie resolutions ivaa finally 
road a third time on 11 June 1901 by 370 
against 60, and it became, law on 2 July (X 
Edw. VII, cap. 4). Tho generous terms wore 
accepted by the nation with an onthusiaam 
which proved the suroncss of tho crown’s 
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popularity and augured well for the new 
reign. The Irish opposition was mainly 
clue io a feeling of resentment at the 
refusal of the government to alter the old 
(owns of the sovereign’s accession oath, in 
ivhioh while deolaiing himself 11 protestaiit 
ho cast, in the view of Roman catholics, 
insult on tlioir faith. Noevhero was there any 
sign of pcisoniil hostility to the new ruler. 

'L’ho king came to the throne in his 
.si.tllcth year endowed with a personality of 
singular oharm and geniality, large worldly 
oxiierionoo, wido aoquaintanoe ivith men 
and women, ve,raatilc interests in society 
and philanthropji, enthusiasm for sport, 
business habits, and a resolve to serve 
bis people to tho best of big ability. 
Among tho king’s friends them wore fears 
that he would prove himself uncciual to 
his now slation, but the anticipations were 
.signally belied. Ills mother’s deliberate 
Thni-,,,,.'., exclusion of him from political 
oonciiK'tHi work placed him under some 
hmiitiw disadvantages. He was a 
s a ion. stranger to tho administrative 
details of his great office and ho was 
too old to repair tho neglect of a politi- 
cal training. Nor was ho of an age at 
which it was easy to alter his general 
mode of life. Ho ohcifshed a high regard 
ior his moUior’s .statcamaaship and jiolitieal 
aoumou, but he had no full kiiowlodgo of tho 
preoi-ss manner in which they had been 
exercised. At the outset there wore slight 
indications that he ovor-ostimatod the 
sovereign’s power. In consultation over a 
king’s speceh he seemed in some peril of 
misinterpreting the royal function. But his 
action was due to inexperience and to no 
impationoo of ministerial advice. .'Despite 
his share in two royal commissions ho had 
never studied deeply domestic legislation, 
and about it lie held no -well-defined views. 
I-lo bad watched more closely tho course 
of foreign politics. Ilis constant habit of 
travel, liLs careful maintenance of good 
relations with his large foreign kindred, his 
passion for malting the personal acquaint- 
ance of interesting men and women on the 
continent, gave him much knowledge of 
foreign aflairs both political and social. 
Yet tho diplomalic details of foreign policy 
lay outside Ms range of study. 'While he 
was desirous of full information from his 
ministers, ho soon came to view them as 
responsible experts whose procedure was 
rarely matter for much personal comment. 
The minutes of each cabinet mooting, with 
which the prime minister supplied the 
sovereign, usually provoked from Queen 
'Victoria’s pen voluiamous criticism. King 


Edward 'VII usually accepted the prime 
minister’s notes without remark, or if he was 
, moved to avow.i.1 of acquiescence 
with mmiataB. remonstrance, he resorted 

to a short personal interview. 
Tho immense correspondence hetwoen the 
sovereign and tho prime minister which 
continned during Queen Victoria’s reign 
almost ceased, and its place, so far as it was 
filled at all, was taken by verbal intcr- 
coiirso, of which tlieking took no note. To 
appointments and the bestowal of honours 
ho paid closer attention than to legislative 
measures or details of policy, and he was 
never neglectful of tho interests of his 
personal friends, but even there he easily 
and 03 'a rule gracefully yielded his wishe.s 
to ministerial counsel. His punctual habits 
enabled him to do all the formal business 
that was required of him with despatch. 
In signing papers and in dealing \yith 
urgent ooiTespondence he was a model of 
promptitude. No arrears accumulated, and 
although tho routine tried his patience, 
ho performed it with exemplary regularity. 
He encouraged more modern technical 
methods than his mother had approved. 
Ho accepted type- written memoranda from 
ministens, instead of obligmg them as in 
tho late reign to writo out everything in 
their own hands. He oommunioated with 
mmisters through his chief secretary more 
frequently than had been customary 
before. Although he was for most (if 
his life a voluminous letter rvriter, Ms 
penmanship greatly deteriorated in Ms 
last yeora and grew difScult to deciipher. 
When tho situation did not admit of an 
oral communioation, he preferred to use a 
secretary’s pen. 

It was inevitable that Ms place in the 
spliore of government should differ from 
that of his mother. Queen Victoria for 
tho greater part of her reign was a widow 
and a recluse, who divided all her thought 
Ctontroals unremitting application 

between big between politics and family 
raieanatogb aSairs. Tjie new king had 
of hia mother, jjjterests. Without his 

mother’s power of oonoentration or her 
tenacity of purpose, he distributed hia 
energies over a more extended field. On 
acceding to his now dignity there was no 
lessening of Ms earlier devotion to sport, 
society, and otlier forms of amusement. 
He was faithful to his old circle of intimate 
friends and neither reduced nor extended 
it. His now official dniies failed to absorb 
his whole attention. But it was in the 
revived splendours and developments of 
royal ceremonial that to the public eye 
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tlie now reign oliiefly differed from the old. 
Though Queen Victoria had modified her 
seclusion in her latest years, her age and 
her dislike of ocreinonial fiinotlons had 
(ionibiiicd to mainiaiii the court in much 
of the gloom in which tlie prince consort’s 
death had involved it. The now king had 
a natural gift for the exorcise of brilliant 
hospitality, aud he .sought to indulge his 
taste with liberality. London bccaino the 
hoadquartors of the court for the first 
time for forty years. No effort was spared 
to make it a prominent foature of the 
nation’s social life. Over the ceremonial 
and hospitable duties of sovereignty the 
king exeroisod a full personal control, 
aud there he sull'erod no invasion of his 
authority. 

The first year of the new reign was a 
year of mourning for the old. In its course 
it dealt the royal family £inothor sorrow- 
Doath of fclio Wow. Tho king’s ektet 
iSraprciS sister, the JSmpress ifrederiok, 
Fredonok. suil'eriiig from cancer. On 

23 Tob., within a month of his aooession, l.ho 
king left England lor tho first time during 
the reign to pay licr a vi.sit at Eriedriohshof, 
her residence near Oronberg. They did not 
meet again. She died on 5 Aug. following. 
The king with the queen now crossed the 
Channel again to attend the funeral at 
Potsdam. Then tho king wont, according 
to lus oiustcun of thirty years’ standing, to 
a German watering jilaoe, Homburg. No 
change was apparent there in his old habits 
w'liioh ignored strict rules of royal etiquette. 
Subsequently ho joined the qiicoii at Oopen- 
hagen, where he mot his wife’s nephew, 
tho Tsar Nicholas of Russia, and tho tsar’s 
mother, the dowager empress, sister of Queen 
Alexandra. It was a family gathering of 
the kind which tho king had long since been 
accustomed to attend periodically. As of 
old, it was wholly iniiooent of diplomatic 
intention. But the hioreasod publicity 
attaching to the king’s movements in his 
exalted station misled some domestic and 
many foreign observers into the error of 
aconting a subtlo diplomatic purpose in his 
established practice of exchanging at inter- 
vals visits of courtesy nuth his royal kindred 
on tho European continent. With his 
insatiable curiosity about men and things, 
ho always liked frank discussion of Euro- 
ean polities with foreign statesmen, and 
6 continued tho practice till his death. 
But such debate was scarcely to any greater 
degree than in earlier years the primary aim 
of his foreign tours. 

Meanwhile the king accepted wthout, 
change the arrangements already made for 


a oolonial tour of his son and his daughter- 
in-law. On 17 March ho took leave of the 
duke and duchess of Cornwall and York on 
their sotting out for Australia in 
SrnwailTtld i'lio Ophir in order to open the 
Toik’acoio- new commonwealth i)arliament 
l^l^clboiiriie. On tlieir return 
1 Nor! ilioi. jounioy tliny visited Natal 
and Cape Colony, and tlienee 
traversed tho whole of Canada. Tho king 
after a first, vi.sit as Bovcreigii to Scot- 
land mot them on their arrival at Ports- 
mouth on 1 Nov., and declared tho tour 
to be a now link in tlio chain whieii 
bound tho colonial emjiire to the throne. 
A few days later he created by lotteva 
patent tho duke of Cornwall Prince of 
Wales- It was not easy, suddenly, to 
break tho long association of that title 
with bimself. 

On 22 Jan. 1902 tho year of mourning 
for tho late queen ended, and court foa- 
tivitica began on a brilliant scale. Bnoking- 
ham Palace and Windsor Ga.stlo liad been 
thoroughly overhauled and newly decorated, 
the former becoming the chief rosidenoo of 
tho court. Windsor saw comparatively little 
of tho new king, Sandringham romaiiiod 
his country rosidenoo, and he spent a few 
weeks each autumn at Balmoral, but 
Oshorno he abandoned, giving it over to tho 
nation ns a ooiivalescon t homo for army 
and navy officers (9 Aug. 1992). Although 
little of bis time was spent at Windsor or 
Balmoral, he greatly iiupi’uved the facilities 
of sport in liotli jalaces in the iutc'i'csts of 
his guests. 

The first lovco of tho new reign was 
held on 11 Eeb. at St. James’s Palace, 
and tho first evening court on 
14 March at Buokingluim Palace. 
J'he court imtiated a new ioimi 
of royal entortainmout; it was held at 
night amid great magnificciioe, and replaced 
tho afternoon drawing-room a of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. A Lour in tho west of 
England during March gave the king and 
queen an opportunity of showing their 
interest in the navy. At Dartmouth tho 
foundation stone of tho new Britannia 
Naval College was laid, while tho queen 
launched the new battleship Queen at 
Dovonport and the Idng laid the first pi ale 
of the now battleship Edward VII. A few 
weeks later he made a yaehtmg tour oil 
tho west Coast, paying a visit to tho iSoilly 
Isles on 7 April. Tho expedition followed 
a course with which ho had familiarised 
himself in early youth. 

Throughout the early period of the 
reign the nation’s political horiKon was 
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clouded. Not only w.a") the war in South 
Africa still in progress, but tho alienation 
of foreign public opinion, which was a 
fruit of tlio conflict, continued to embarraw 
England’s foreign relations. Neither iu 
Franco nor Gonnauy had scurrilous cari- 
ratiu'G of tho king ceased. Tho king had 
always shown the livclioat symp.athy with 
tho Hritish army in tlio Held, and ho did not 
conceal his rescntinout at the attacks made 
in Jfngland by mombors of the liboral party 
■PI, r during 1901 on the methods of 
iho Bouth the nuUtary operations. On 
AMoiin will-, 12 June he presented medals 
.1 Uy looi. African soldiers, and 

then conferred tho same distinoUon on 
both Lord Ilobort.s and Lord Milner, 
wlin was on leave in England disousa- 
ing the Bituatiou. Tho king, though ho 
did not interfere with tho negotiations, 
was frank in his expressions of anxiety for 
peace. It iras thereforu with immen.so 
relief tliat ho received tlin news that tho 
pacification was signed in South Africa on 
ill May ] 902, lie at ouco sent messages of 
thanks to tho English plouipotentiarie.s, 
Ijord Milner, Irigh commissioner for South 
Africa, and Lord Kitchener, who had lately 
been in chief military coinmaud, and to all 
tho force, s who had boon actively engaged 
in tho war. On 8 Juno tlio king and 
qncoii atbondecl a thanksgiving service iu 
fit. .I’aul’s, 

X 

The peace seemed an auspicious prelude 
to the solemn function of tho coronation, 
which had been appointed for 
ilfpuL 20 June 1002. Tho king warmly 

° " ' approved proposals to give tho 

formality exce-ptional magnifioenoo. Since 
the last coronation sixty-four yaaiu ago 
the conception of tho monarchy had 
broadened with the growth of tho colonial 
oinpiro. The strength of tho crown now 
lay in its symbolic representation of tho 
idea of imperial unity. There were ana- 
chronisms in tho ritual, but tho central 
purpose well served tlie present and 
tho fixture. Roprusentative,s woro_ invited 
not only from ail the colonies but, 
for the ■ first time, from all maimer of 
administrative institutions — county poun- 
oils, borough councils, loarned sooielies, 
friendly societies, and railway companies. 
The king desired to render tho event 
momorablo for the jioor no less than 
for tlie well-to-do. He gave the sum 
of 30,0001. for a commemorative dinner to 
600,000 poor persons of London, while the 
(pueen undertook to entertain tho humble 


claAS of general servants in the mstropo]i.s. 
Two other episodes lent fre.sh grace to the 
ceremony. Tho king announced his gift 
of Osborne House to tho nation, and he 
instituted a new order of merit to he 
bestowed on men of high diitinotioii in 
the army, navy, science, litoraturo, and art. 
Tho order xvas lashioiipd on the linos of the 
Prussian ‘ pour lo mcrite’ and was a more 
comprehonsivG recognition oi ability than 
xvas known offioiallpr in England 'before. 
The total official coat of tho coronation 
amounted to the large sum of 359,2891. 5s,, 
a sum greatly in excess of the 200,0001. 
voted by parliament for Queen Victoria’s 
coronation (of. Blue Booh (882), 1909). 

A few da 5 's before tho date appointed 
for the great ceremony rumours of tlie 
Thn iruiB’s king’s ill-heixltli gained currenoy 
illtiMi, and were denied. But on 24 
suimowos. Jays before Corona- 

tion Day, it was amiounoed, to the public 
coii.sternation, that the long was suffer- 
ing from perityphlitis. An operation was 
performed tlio same morning with happy 
rasults, and during the next few weeks 
tho king made a steady recovery. 

While still oonvale.scont he had his 
first experience of a change of miuiatry. 
Lord Salisbrny, -whose failing health 
Lord oounseiled retirement from the 

Salisbury’s office of prime minister, had 
UJiiiyiSos *“''8 decided to resign as 

-Mr.BiUfoTO’ soon as peaco in South &ioa 
pdiue was proclaimed. But svbeii that 

happyinoidenl arrived, he looked 
fonvard to retaining his ^sost for the sis 
weeks which intervened before tho corona- 
tion. The somewhat indefinite postpone- 
ment of the oeromony led him to carry out 
his original purpo.se on 11 July 1902. On 
his recommenefation his place ivas taken 
by Lord Salishury’s nephew, Mr. Balfour, 
who was ub’cady leader of the House 
of Commons, There was no immediate 
change in tho complexion or the policy 
of the government, and no call for the 
sovereign’s exertion. Although there was 
little in common between the temperament 
and training of the king and his first prime 
minister, the king was sensible of tho value 
of Lord Salishury’s experience and wisdom, 
and tho minister, wdioso faith in the mom 
archical principle was strong, showed him 
on his port a personal deference which he 
apspreciated. The intellectual btillanoe of 
Lord Salisbury’s successor often daaried 
the Irin^, but a thorcmgldy coiistitiitional 
conception on each side of their respective 
responsibiiilies kept a good understanding 
alive between them. 
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OnOAiigust Uio postponed coronation took 
place ill Westminster Aliboy. Tboritual was 
ThcposU someivhat abbreviated, bnt the 
pon’ticl com- splendour scarcely diminished, 
nation, 0 A_ng. Allliough many o£ the foreign 
guests had left London, the soeiio lost 
little of its imprassivoneaa. Tlio crown 
was placed on the Idng’a head by Frederick 
Temple, arohbisliop of Canterbury. Queen 
Alexandra was crowned at the saino liino by 
W. D. Maclagan, archbishop of Y ork. There 
followed a series of public functions which 
aimed at aa.sociating with tlie ceremony 
various .sources of imperial strength. An 
invcatitiiro and parade of colonial troops 
took place on 12 Aug., a review of Indian 
troops on 13 Aug., and a naval review at 
Spithoad on 1C Ang. Next day at Cowes the 
Idng received visits from the Boer generals 
Delarey, Be Wet, and Botha, who had 
greatly distinguished them.selves in the late 
war and had come to England to plead on 
behalf of their oouquorod country for 
considorato treatment. The shah of Persia 
arrived to pay the long his rcspocts three 
days later. On 22 Aug. the Idng and queen 
started for Wootland in the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert j they went by the west 
coast, and visited on the passage the Isle of 
Man. On the return of the court to the 
metropolis, the king made a royal progress 
through south London (24 Oot.), and 
lunched ^nth the lord mayor and corpora- 
tion at the Guildhall. Two days later ho 
attended at St. Paul’s Cathedral a service 
of thanksgiving for his comploto restoration 
to health. 

With the close of the South African war 
England bogair to emerge from the cloud 
of animosity in which the popular senti- 
ment of a great part of Europe had en- 
. voloped her. There was therc- 
£orasi“toui: 3 , ^oio every reason why tho king 
should now gratify his cosmo- 
politan sympathies and Ida lively interest 
in his largo ohoio of kinsmen and friends 
abroad by renewing hig habit of foreign 
travel. Save drrrmg the pro-Boer out- 
break of ill-will, he had always been a 
familiar and welcome figure iiraoug all 
olasaea on tho continent. His cheering 
presence invoi'iably encomaged sentiinonts 
of good-will, and it was congenial to him 
to make show of a personal contribution 
to an improvement of England’s relations 
with her neighbours, and to a strengthening 
of the general concord. He acknowledged 
tho obligation that lay on rulers and states- 
men of preserving Eiu-opoan peace; and 
he wished England, subject to a fit recog- 
nition of her rights, to stand well with the 


world. At the same time his constitutional 
position and his jiersonul training dis- 
qualifiod him from exerting subslaiitivo 
influcnco on tho foreign policy which his 
ministers alone could eoutrol. Ho re- 
peatedly gave abroad graceful expression 
of gorioral approval of his ministers’ aims, 
and his benevolent assurances fostered a 
friendly atmosphere, bul, always without 
prejudice to his ministei’s’ roaponsibililies. 
He carmot bo credited with liroad diplo- 
matic views, or aptitudo for loolinioal 
negotiation. While ho loved conversation 
u'itli foreign statesmen, his interest in 
foreign lands ranged far beyond politics. 
In tlie iiiliinaoica of privfile intorciourac ho 
may have at times advanced a. personal 
opinion on a diplomatic Ihonic which 
lacked olTicial sanction, Bui to his un- 
guarded utterances no real weight atlacliccl 
in olTicial oii'cles cither at homo or abroad. 
His embodiment in foreign eyes of English 
iinpiraliona inevitably oxiiggeraled tho 
popular importance of hia public aotivitieB 
abroad. Tho foreign proas and public often 
made durmg his reign the error of assuming 
that in his frequent mtorviows with foreign 
riders and statesmen ho was pei'sonally 
working out a diploma tic policy of his 
own devising. Foreign statesmen and 
rulers Imew that no subtler' (aim really 
underlay his rnovomente than [a wish fur 
friendly social intercourse with them and 
(ho enjoyment of lilo under Inreign skica, 
quite unenoumborod ,by IIium burden , of 
diplomatic - anxieties. 

In his eyes all rulero ol state wore bouiid 
together by ties of affinity, and these ties 
Hhkin*ip 'ww'- Strougdhoiied tor him by 
with foroigu many bonds or aotuiil Jcin5iliip. 
luln.). Pig aocosaion tho nrlcrs of 

Germany, Bnssia, Grocco, and Bortugal 
were related to him in one or- other dcgj'oe, 
and two additions wore inarlo to his largo 
oLrelo of royal relatives while he was king. 
Li Ootober 1905 his sou-in-law, Brmoo 
Charles of Honmark, who had married his 
youngc.et daughter, Maud, in 1896, was 
elected king of Norway (as Haakon VH) 
when that country sevurod its union with 
Sweden; while on 31 May 1900 Alfonso 
Xin. king of Spain, married Pririoess 
Ena of Batten berg, daughter of the 
king’s youngest sister, FrinccsB Beatrice. 
There was good justification for the title 
wlu'elv the wits of Paris bestowed on Mm 
of ‘I’onolo de rEuropo,’ Moat of the 
European courts were tho homes of 
hia kinsfolk, whose domestic ho.spitality 
was always in readiness for him. In re- 
turn it gratified his hospitable instinot to 
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vveloomc! his royal relatives beneath his 
own roof. 

To no country of Europe did liia attitude 
as king differ from that which he had 
adopted while ho wa.s prince. To France 
hi'.! devotion was alway.s pronounced. He 
had delighted in visit, ing Italy, Russia, 
Au.striu, and Portugal. His rclatiojus wth 
(lormany had .alway.s stood on a somewhat 
Peuoiuii peculiar footing, and they, too, 
roiatioiw wiili underwent small change. They 
ciominiiy. coloured to a lai-gor 

extent than lua other foreign connections 
by the personal conditions ol family km- 
ship. Since the Danish war, owing to the 
influence of hi.s uofe and her kindred, he 
had never professed in private muoh sym- 
pathy with Gorman political ainbitious. 
The brusque speech and manner, too, 
■with which Bismarck invariably treated the 
English royal family had made German 
ppHcy uncongenial to them. Despite the 
king’s affection for his nephew, tho German 
onipoi'or, .short seasons oi domesUo variance 
betM'oeii the ttvo were bound to reour. and 
the m-ivato diffei'omjes encouraged tho old- 
standing ooolnosa in political .scutiinent. 
Hut the Idng was never long oatranged from 
his nephew. lie was thoroughly at home with 
Gormans and when ho went among tliom 
evoked their friendly regard. No (.lolibcrato 
and Hystomatio hostility to tho German 
people could ho truthfully put to the king’s 
nredit. His personal feeling was very 
miperfioially afleoted by tlio mutual jealousy 
which, from causes far boj'Oiid his control, 
grew during his reign between tho two 
Jiations. 

While ambitious to oonfinu as king the 
old footing which he had enjoyed on the 
European continent aa prince, his conser- 
vative instinct genoratod involuntary mis- 
givings of Euglaud’s friondsliip with 
peoples outside the scope of his earlier 
Hi 'tut, (!' exporlencc. .He was atartled by 
to'uiliwn. so novel a diplomatic step as tho 
alliance with Japan, which was 
concluded during the first year of his reign 
(12 Ifob. 11)02) and was expanded later 
(27 Sej)t. 1905). But ho waa reasaured on 
learning of the ago and dignity of the 
roignmg Japanese dynasty. When the 
Anglo-Japjanoae arrangement was once 
efleoted he lent it all the advantage of Ms 
loyal personal support. Ho entertained the 
Japanese Prince and Prinoo.ss Aiisugawa 
on their visit to London, and conferred on 
tho prince tho distinction of G.C.B. (27 
June ] 906). In 1900, too, after the Eusso- 
Japauoso wav, he admitted to the Order ol 
Merit the Jafianose heroes of the conflict, 
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Pield-inarahals yainagata and Oyama, and 
Admiral Togo. 

XI 

Family leelhig solely guided the king’s 
first step.s in the foreign arena. After liii 
eldest sister’s death the king and einperor 
made open avowal of mutual afiedion. 
TiicGoiimm ^^02 the Prince of 

empeiDi at Wales was the emperor’a guest 
bil'thday, and 
on the king’s coronation tho 
emperor made him an adinhal of tho 
German fleet. At tho end of the year, on 
8 Nov. 1002, the emperor arrived at 
Sandringham to attend the celebration of 
his uncle’s sixty-fii'st birthday. Ho re- 
mained in England twelve days, and had 
interviews with the prime minister and the 
foreign secretary. Details oi diplomacy wore 
I not the theme of the uuole and nephew’s 
confidences. Rumom',s to a contrary effect 
I were current early next year, when the two 
I count vies made a combhied naval demon- 
Btration in order to coerce the reoaloitraut 
piresident of tho Venezuelan republic, who 
had dofled tho just claim, s of both England 
and Germany. It -was imagined hi some 
quarters that Uie king on liis own initiative 
had committed his mini3tor.s to the joint 
movement in an informal conversation with 
the emperor at Sandringham. Muoh wrang- 
ling had pasaeil between the statesmen and 
the press of the two countries. But the 
apparently sudden exchange of a campiaigii 
of altercation for concerted action to meet 
a special omergeuoy was no exceptional 
dipfomatie inoident. 

The spring of 1 903 saw the fest foreign 
tour of the Icmg’s reign and hi-s personal 
introduction to the continent in his new role. 
Oil 31 March 1903 he left PortHiaouth 
harbour on hoard tho royal yacht the 
Violoria and Albert, ' on a five 
S'lSKi!^' weelcs’ cruise, hi the course of 
wMch he visited among other 
places Lisbon, Home, and Paris. The 
expedition was a vacation exercise, whioh 
gave him the opportunity of showing 
friendly courtesy to foreign rulers and 
peoples, Ho went on his own initiative. 
His travelling companions were members 
of Ms own household, who were pot,9onal 
friends. There was also in his 
iiiaenitepf retinue a member of the por- 
Atc. Charles manont staff of the foreign 

HartoBo. (Charles 

Hardingo, assistant under-georetary tliero. 
Mr. Hardingo, who was made K.C.V.O. and 
K.O.M-.G, ill 1904, and Baron Hardingo of 

Q 9 
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Penshurst, iii 1910, sorvcd aa British ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg from 1904 to 1906 
aud was permanent under-seoretary at tlie 
foreign office from 1006 till the king’s death. 
While he was atUuslied to the foreign office, 
he usually accompaiiiod the king on hia 
foreign tours, and the precise capacity in 
wliioh ho travelled with the sovereign occa- 
sionally raised a constitutional controversy, 
wliioh the truo facts deprived of genuine 
Bubsteinoo. Tho preaonoo of the foreign 
miniater or at any rate of a cabinet minister 
was necessary to bring any oll'cctivo diplo- 
matic negotiation williin tlio range of tlio 
king’s intorconrso with liis foreign hosts. 
Mr. Hardingc w'as ponsonally agreoablo to 
the king. He was well fitted to offer 
advice or information which might be of 
service m those talks wdth foreign rulers or 
statesmen on political themes in which tho 
soTProign occasionally indiilged. He could 
al.so record suggestions if the need arose for 
the perusal of the foreign mhrii3ter. In 
debates in the House of Commons some 
ambiguity and constitutional irregularity 
wore miputed to Mr. Ilardingo’s status in 
tho king’s suite, but it was made clear 
that 110 ministerial responsibilities devolved 
either on tho king or on him during tho 
foreign tours, and that tho foreign policy of 
tho country was unaffected by the royal 
progresses (Hansard, 23 July 1903 and 
4 Jmic 1908). 

Tile king’s route of 1903 was one witli 
wliioli lio was familiar. His first landing- 
Ti , place was Lisbon, wliero ho was 
Libon. guest of King Carlos. Tho 

two motiai'olis complimented each other 
on their lineal ties and on tho _^anoient 
alliance between their two countries. 
After siiort visits to Gibraltar and Malta, 
tho king disembaiked at Naples on 23 April, 
and four days later reached Romo. Tho 
good relations which had always 
^ sub.si.stod between England and 

Italy had been littlo disturbed by pro-Boer 
prejudice. Tho Itomaii populace received 
King Edward witii enthusiasm, and lio 
exchanged with IQng Victor Emanuel 
professions of warm friendship. Witli 
eharaotoristic tact tlie king visited Popo 
-Leo Xlil at tho Vatican, where ho 
had thrice before greeted Popo Pius IX. 
Prom Home tho king passed with no 
small gratification to his favourite oity 
of Paris for the first time 
6 rails. after more than three years. 
He oamo at an opportune moment. The 
Erenoh foreign minister, M. Deloossii, 
bad for some lime been seeking a diplo- 
matio understanding with England, wbioh 


should removo the numerous piointa of 
friction between the two oauntrios in 
Egypt, Morocco, and olsevvlioro. Tho kiug’.s 
mmisters were respon.sive, and lii.s visit to 
Paris, although it was paid iudopendontly 
Ens'aud’s diplomatic issue, was 

iiipiomatio well oaiculatcd to conciliate 

leiationq Proiloh public opinion, wliicli 

With Fioiico. I ^ • ^1 11. 

was slow in .slieddiiig its 
pro-Boer venom. On the king’s arrival 
the temper of tho Parisian populace looked 
doubtful (1 May), but tlio king’s demeanour 
had tho best eilcct, and in liis reply to an 
address from tho British chamber of com- 
merce on Ills first morning in J’aria lie spoke 
80 aptly of the importance of developing 
good relations between the tvvo oountrios 
that there -was an immediate renewal oi 
the traditional friondluicsB which iiiul linked 
him to the Parisians for near half a century. 
The king find The president, M. Loulict, and 
Praitdont M. Bclcasso did overytliiiig to 
Loubot. enhance the cordiality ot tho 
wolcomo, Tho president entertained the 
king at a state banquet at the Elysfie and 
the speeches of both host and gue.st gave 
voice to every harmonious sontimout. 
Tho king accompanied the president to 
the Theatre Erangais, to a military review 
at Vuiccnnes, and to tho races at Long- 
champs. Ho did not neglect friends of the 
old rbgime, and cveryrvhere lie declared ids 
happiness in slreiigtheiiing old ties, liis 
words and actions closely resembled Lhoso 
wliicli inaiked his visit to Paris under 
Marshal MacMalioii’s auspioos in 1878. 
But, in view of ids new rank and tlio 
recent political di,scord, tlio episode was 
generally regarded a.s tho propitious 
heralding oi a new dcjiarturo. On 5 May 
ho roUirnod to Loudon and was warmly 
receivod. 


The king lost no time in returuiug tlie 
hospitalities of his foreign hosts. On 0 July 
Prc.sidoiit Loubet oamo to 
London to stay at Wt. James’s 
Palace as tho king’s guest, and 
M. Doleasso was ins companion. 
Friendly negotiations between tho two 
governments took a step forw'ard. On 


President 
Loubet in 
I.«oiiclou, 

G July 1903, 


Tlie Mng’n 


17 iSov. till) king and queen 
i-oyui guests. Italy wcro royal guests at 
Windsor, and wore followed just 
a 3 'oar later by tho king and queen of 
Portugal. There was uotliing in the visits 
of the foreign sovoroigiis to distinguish 
them from the ordinary routine of courtesy. 
The visit of tho president of the EronoJi 
tcpilblio was unprecedented, .tb was proof 
of tho desire of France to malto friends 
with England and of tho king’s sympathy 
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with the aspiration. M. Dclcuaso’s policy 
soon bore practical iruit ; on 14 Oot. 1903 
an arbitration treaty \va.9 signed by the 
two goTornmonts. Ita provi.sions did not 
go I'ni’, but it indicated a new spirit in the 
international relation. The Auglo-lTrench 
Tlis ciitettta agreement, which was concluded 
coidiaio, on 8 April 1904 between M. 
s Apiil liioi. Beloasso and Lord Lansdowne, 
the English foreign secretary, was an 
iustrnmont of genuine consequence. It 
formally terminated tiro long series of 
difficulties which had diwided England and 
Erance in many parts fif the world, and 
was a guarantee against their recurrence. 
The king’s grace of manner both as guest 
and host of President Loubet helped to 
create a temper favourable to the ‘ entente 
cordiale.’ Bat no direct responsibility for 
its initiation or conclusion belonged to him. 
Homo Erenoh journalists who wero oblivi- 
oua of his aloofness from the detail of 
state 'siness placed the rmdorstanding 
to hia oi'edit, and be, stowed 
[..IdiioLur,- the title of ‘ le roi 

paoinoatour. The title m sym- 
bolically just but is misleading if it 
bo taken to imply any personal control 
of diplomacy. 

It was not the kmg’s wish to withhold 
from Germany and Iho German emperor, 
whatever tho difiioulties between the two 
governments, those attentions whioh it 
had been his habit to exchange with his 
nephew from tho opening of the emperor’s 
reign. On 29 Juno 1904 tho king sailed 
for ICiol in his yacht Victoria 
21 ) ,)uul) loot Albert, attended by an 
■ escort of naval vessels. He was 
received by the emperor with much cor- 
diality, visited under his nephew’s guidance 
tho Gorman dockyards, attended a regatta 
oil Kiel, and lunched at Hamburg with the 
burgomaster. In hia iuterooui'se with the 
Gorman emperor it flattered the king’s 
pride to give to their meetings every show 
of dignity, and contrary to his usual 
practice a cabinet minister now joined 
hia suite. The presence of Lord Solborne, 
first lord of the admiralty, gave the expedi- 
tion something of tho formal character of 
a friendly naval demonstration, but no 
political Bignifioanoe attaohed to the inter- 
change of civilities. An arbitration treaty 
with Germany of tho same tenour as that 
with .Franco was signed on 12 July 1004, 
but such a negotiation was outside the 
Icing’s sphere of action. Tho failure of the 
Kiel visit to excite any ill-feeling in 
France indicated the purely external part 
which his charm of manner and speech 


was laiown to play in hiternational 
affairs. 

The king’s habitual appetite for foreign 
tours was whetted by his exporicnoe in 
Range o£ tho spring of 1903. Wliila 
king’s foreign constant movement character- 
travel. jgg^ Jjjg JJfg 

business-like distribution of his time 
enabled him to engage in an unending 
round of work and pleasure through the 
greater part of his reign, he spent on an 
average some three months of each year out 
of his dominions. His oomprehen.sive travels 
did not embrace the colonies or depen- 
dencies outside Europe, but hia son and heir, 
who had visited tho colonies in 1901, made 
a tour through India (Nov. 1906-May 1906), 
and the king thus kept vicariously in 
touch with ills Lidian as well as ^vith his 
colonial subjects. His travelling energy was 
freely lavished on countries nearer at hand. 
Five or six weelis each spring were spent 
at Biarritz, and a similar period each 
autumn at Marieubad. The.se sojourns 
were mainly designed in the hiterests of 
health. But with them were oombmod 
four cruises in the Mediterranean (1906, 6, 7, 
and 1909) and one cruise in the North Sea 
(1908), all of which afforded opportunities 
of pleasurable recreation, and of meetings 
with foreign rulers. In addition, he paid 
in the whiter of 1907 a visit to Prussia 
and in the summer of 1908 one to Baissia. 
Such frequent wanderings from home 
greatly inoroasod the king’s foreign reputa- 
tion. It was only occasionally that he 
paid visits to foreign courts in the 
panoply of state. He travelled for the 
most part incognito. Few episodes, how- 
ever, of his migrations escaped the notice 
of the journalists, who sought persistently 
to confirm the erroneous impression that 
he was invariably engaged on a diplomatic 
mission. 

Li Paris he resumed his old career. Each 
year, on Ms way to or from the south, 
Hi, Booiai he revisited the city, seeing old 
circle in friends and hidulging in old 
Paris. amusements. In meetings with 
tho president of tho Ikench republic and 
his ministers ho repeated Ms former assur- 
ances of amity. When M. Loubet retired 
in January 1906, he showed equal warmth 
of feeling for Ms successor, M. FalbSres, 
to whom he paid the courtesy of a state 
visit (3 May). In the summer of 1908 ha 
had the satisfaction of entertaining the 
new president in London with the same oera- 
moiiy 08 was accorded to Ms predecessor in 
1904. He was loyal to all lus French ac- 
quaintances new and old. On iVL Helcasse’s 

qqS 
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fall Jtroin powftv in Juno 1(105 ho conUnncd 
to exchange triondly visits with him during 
his later sojouniH in the hh'ciioli capital. 
M. Olemenoeau, who became prime minister 
in October 1006, and licM o/iice for 
nearly three years, was reared in Qam- 
bettii’a political school, members ol which 
had always intorestod the king since hia 
I)loasanL meetiuga -with their chief. M. 
Cleinenoeau was the king’s guest at Marion- 
bad on 15 A-Ug. 1009. Political principles 
counled for little in hia social intercourse. 
Ho was still welcomed Avith the same 
cordiality by repreaentativea of the faahion- 
ab!(3 I'oyal'Hl' noblesac as by republican 
atatesinen. A mode,st oafciiuato was set on 
his jjolitical acumen when in informal talk 
ho travelled beyond safe goueralitiea. An 
irresponsible suggestion at a private party 
in Paris that the entente ought to bo con- 
verted into a military alliance mot witli no 
roaponao. Nor was much liced paid to 
.some vague comment which fell from 
his lipa on the intricate prohlom of the 
rolatioua of the European powers on 
the north coast of Afiloa. But every- 
one in Prance appreciated Ids Prenoh sym- 
pathies and acknowledged his personal 
laHcination. 

His cruises to the Mediterranean during 
these years took him to Algiers in 1905, 
Meitommo,™ and tlio (Ircck 

oruisoa, iflOfi, ai'ciupciago 111 April i90o ; at 
AiUeiis, whoro ho waa the Kuest 
andioui). jjjg i 3 i,oihor-iu-law. King 

Georgs I, he witne.ssod Hus Olympic 
games. In 1907 ho landed fi-om his yacht at 
Cartagena to irroet tins young kingol iSjsain, 
who had married his nicoo the year before. 
Tsvioo in the course of the samo journey ho 
also met the king of Italy, lirst at Gaela 
(18 April), and Hccondly on the return 
journey by rail outside Rome (30 April). 
Two years later (1909) ho enjoyed similar 
experiences, meeting the king of Spain at 
yan Sohaatian and Biarritz, and the king of 
Italy at Baiae ; then ho also visited Malta 
and Sicily, heaidoa Pompeii and other 
environs of Naples. In April 1908 he 
cruised in the North Soa, and he visited in 
state the three northern courts of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, In Denmark he 
was a familiar figure. To the 
Baltic kingdom of Norway, where 

his son-in-law reigned, he wont 
for the first time. At Stockholm he 

had been the frequent guest of earlier 
Swedish kings while ho was Prinoo of 
Wales. 

Dormg a single year, 1906, the German 
omperoi' and the king failed to exchange 


Oernian 

cmppior. 


hospitalities. Germany lay outside tlio 
ubiquitous route of bin plca.suro crui-sca, 
and oircumstaneea deterred the 
king ironi. deliberately seeldrig 
from UiQ personal intorcour.se with Ids 
nephew. Por the coiiiinuetl 
friction betu'oeii Germany and 
England tho king had no sort of respon- 
sibility. But the einporor was for tho 
moment inclined to credit his uncle with 
want of syiujiathy, and there followed 0110 
of those short seasons of erstrangement 
to which their intimacy was always liable. 
Reports of unguarded remarks from tho royal 
lips in tho com-, so of 1905 which reached tlie 
emperor from Paris had for him an 1 1 nfriondly 
sound. Meanwhile tho Gorman press lost 
no opportunity of treating the king as a 
declared enemy of Germany. Tho king’s 
voyages were hold to be shrewd moves in 
a diplomatic game which sought Gorman 
humiliation. 'J'ho meetings of tho king 
with tho king of Italy were misconstrued 
into a personal attempt on tho kiug’.s part 
to dotnch Italy from tho triple alliance. TJio 
interview at Gaota in April 1907 was 
jiisnpiiro- ospeoially donouiiced as i)ai’t 
honaious In of tho king’s MaohiavoUian 
Oeramny. design of an olaborato coalition 
from which Germany was to be excluded. 
Adverse comment was passed on hia 
apparent clasiro to avoid a mooting with the 
emperor. Ho was reprcserilcd as drawing 
a cordon round Germany in llio wako 
of hia foreign journeys, and there were 
ovoii Gorman politioiiin.s who jiinlosBcd 
to regard him as n sort of Bismarck who 
used tho velvet glovu instead of tho iron 
hmwl. llo Wfus doomed capable ol acts 
of conciliation to suit liis dark purposes. 
It was protended that, with a view to 
soothing Gorman irritation for IiIb own 
ohjecis, lio by hia own hand excised from 
tho official instrootions to tho English 
dologatos at tho Hague couforonee (Jiiue 
1907) hia miniatcra’ ordors to raise tho 
question of a general roduetion of ariua- 
inenta. Serious Pronoh imblicistH well 
know tho king to bn innocent of any such 
wiles. Prench oaricatuvists, who made merry 
over his ‘ fievro voyageuse,’ only echoed tlio 
German note in a satiric key. T’fioy pictured 
tho king as a ' polype Europeon ’ which 
was clutching in its tout ados all tho 
sovereigns of Europe save tho Gorman 
omporor, without x>i'ojudioe to tho inter- 
national situation. 

The Gorman fancies wore comxfiote do- 
lusiona. Tho king had no oonoep lion of any 
readjustment of tho halauoo of European 
power. Tiicro was no scrioua quarrel 
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between omjioi'or and king. The passing 
cloud dispersed. On If) Aug. 1006 the 
Ab Fuodi-ioiia- king -vdaited the emperor at 
liof, 1 ,') Aur. ITi'iodrichahol' near Croiiberg 
on hia journey to Marienbad, 
and a general convoiHation which only dealt 
in piirt with politio.s put matters on a right 
fooling. Sii' Trank Laacellea, the English 
aiuba.aaador at Berlin, who had accom- 
l)aniod the ld))g from Franldort, rvas 
present fit the interview. Just a year later 
(14 Aug. 1907) a lilio meeting at Willielm.s- 
hohe renewed the friendly intercourse, 
.and in the same year the German 
emperor and empress paid a state visit 
to Windsor (11-18 Nov.). The emperor 
exerted all his charm on hia host and 
his fellow guests. The formal speeches 
of both emperor and king abounded in 
folioitouB assurances of good-will. During 
the emperor’s slay at Windsor the Idng 
gathered about him as imposing fin array 
of royal personages as ever assembled tliere. 
On 17 Novomber ho cnloriained at lim- 
olicnn twenty-four men and women of 
royal rank, inoludiiig tlio king and queen 
))i Sjiain, (Juoeu Ain61io of Portugal, 
and many momhers of tho Orleans 
and Bourbon families, who had mot 
in England to eolobrato tlie marriage of 
Prineo Charle.s of Bourbon to Princess 
Louiso oi Orleans, 'i'lio ontortaimnent 
sliowed the king at the lioad of the royal 
ousto of Europe, and atto,9tod liis social 
power of rcoonoiling discordant elements. 
Tlie emperor I'smainod in England till 
11 Docombor, sojourning privately at, 
Highcliffo near Bournomemth on leaving 
Windsor. Again on hia way to Marienbad 
tlio king spent another pleasant day with 
tho emperor at Eriedrichshof (11 August 
1908). King Edwfird returned 
tko German emperor’s formal 
visit to Wind,9or in February 
1900 , when he and the queen si ayed in Berlin, 
For tho second time during Ilia reign a 
cabinet miaiater bore him company on 
a foreign expediiion. At Eli el some four 
years earlier tho first lord of the admiralty, 
Lord Selborne, had been in the king’s 
suite when ho mot his nephew. The king 
waa now attended by tho earl of Crowe, 
sooretfiry for tho colonies. On neither of 
the only two ooeasions when a cabinet 
minister attended the king abroad did 
tho foreign minister go. Tn both instances 
tho minister’s presence was of compli- 
mentary ratlier than of diplomatic signi-’ 
ficance, and was a royal concession to 
the German emperor’s love of ceremonial 
observance. The Idng’s Berlin expoditaou 


did not differ from ilia vi.site of courte.sy to 
other foreign capitals. 

With tho aged emperoi' of Austria, whom 
he had luiown and liked from boyhood, and 
in whose dominions he liad often sojourned, 
the king was equally desirous of repeating 
friendly greetings in person. He paid 
the emperor a vi.sit at Gmiinden on Ids 
way out to Marienbad in August 160.5, 
and on eacii of the two meeting.^ witli 
,r ,• „n. Ike German cmi)oior at Cron- 

the emperor bcrg, ill August 1007 and 
ofAustrift, August 1008, ho went the 
i90o-a. Ischl to offer 

salutations to Emperor Francis Joseph. 
All these meetings fell within the period 
of the king’s usual autumn holiday. 
But on i)i.s second visit to Jachl the 
emperor of Austria entertained him to a 
state banquet, and Baron von Aerenthal, 
who was in attondaneo on Ms master, 
had Borao political conversation on affairs 
in Turkey and the Balkan pirovinoe.s 
uitli Sir Chai’lea Hardinge, who was in 
King Edward’s retinue. But the idng’s 
concern with tlie diplomatic problem was 
remote. He was once more illustrating 
his acal for ratifying by personal inter- 
coiirso tlio ivide bounds of his irlendships 
with European aovereigus. 

On the same footing stood tire only visit 
whioli the king paid to tho tsar of Hussia 
Tho viait during his reign. He made 
to Ruaoin, with the queen a special journey 
9 Juno 1908. (9 j^ib igQg) po Reval. It 
was the finst visit over paid to Bussia 
by a British sovereign. It foilowed his 
crui.se round the other northern oapilaE, and 
tho king regarded as overdue the personal 
oiviUty U) the tsar, who was nephew of 
his wife, and to whom ho was deeply 
attached. The tsar had been driven from 
his capital by revolutionary agitation and 
was in his yacht off Roval. The interview 
proved thoroughly cordial, French journal- 
ists hailed it with satisfaction ; Germans 
Hoonted in it a ilow menace, but the journey 
was iimocent of diplomntie purpo.se- Objec- 
tion was raised in the House of Commons 
that the king’s visit showed sympathy with 
the tsar’s alleged oppression of Ms revolu- 
tionary subjects. The sugge,3tion moved 
tho king’s resentment. Ho naknowledgod 
no connection between a visit to a royal 
lunsman and any phase of ourrent polilioal 
agitation. The unrest in Russia was no 
concern of his, and only awoke in him sym- 
pathy with the niler whoso life it oppressed. 
Unwisely tho king took notice of the parlia- 
mentary criticism of his action, and oan- 
cellqd the invitation to a royal garden party 
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(20 Jmip) of three membora of pnrliament, 
who had questioned hit, prudence. His irri- 
tation soon passed a\ray, but his mode of 
avowing annoynnoo was denounced by the 
labour party ‘ as fin attempt by the couit 
to inflncncB mcmbor.s of parliament.’ It 
was the oiJy occasion during tho reign 
on which tlio king invited any public sus- 
picion oi misinterpreting his constitutional 
position. Tfio criticism to wideb he wns 
subjected was duo to a misunderstand- 
ing of tho character of his foreign tours, 
but tho interpellation was no infringement 
of public right. 

Tie was baldly conaeious of tho deop- 
HoatccI fooling which tho alleged tyianny 
of tho Russian govornnient had excited in 
many quarters in England. When in the 
customary course of etiquette 
npuiiat the the king received the tsar as 
Jv-ing'H frioiirl- hia gucab at Cowe.s in August 
1909 a fresh protest, against liis 
friendly attitude took tho form 
of an influentially signed letter to the 
foreign .scorotary. But polilios did not 
inlluonco the king’s relations with the tsar. 
Tho tsar was accompanied at Cowes by his 
foreign minister, M. Isvolsky ; but as far as 
the lung was concerned, the visit was solely 
a oonfirmation of old personal ties with tho 
Russian sovereign, and lengthened im- 
pressively tho roll of European rulers whom 
ho sought to ombraec in hi.s comprehensive 
hoRpitalil y. 

With the porilcais viaissitnidos of royalty 
tho king naturally bail a lively sympathy, 
and ho suffered a aovere shook on learning 
of the assaBsmaiioii of his friend and cousin 
and recent guest. King Carlos ol Bortugal, 
and of hia son tho orown prince 
lisbon on 2 Feb. 1998. Queen 
ofthelrinf! Amelie of Portugal had been a 
prominent figure in the great 
assembly of royal personages at 
Windsor less than three months boforc. By 
way of emphasising their intense sorrow tho 
king and queen and other members of tho 
royal family defied prooedent by attending 
a requiem mass at St, Jaine.s’s church, 
Sxianish Place, near Manchester Square, 
ou 8 Fob. in memory of the murdered 
monaroh. It was the first time that an 
English sovereign had attended a Roman 
cafcholio service in Great Britain since the 
Reformation. By the Mug’s wish, too, a 
memorial service was held next day in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, which he and his family 
also attended. Both houses of parliament 
presented an address to the crown expressing 
indignation and deep ooncern at tho out- 
rages. The king’s heartfelt sympathy 


went out to tlui new king of Portugal, the 
late king’s younger son, Manoel, and in 
November next year ho entortainod the 
young monarch at Wind.sor, iiivosting him 
with tho order of the Garlor. and greeting 
him at a state banquet on 16 Nov. as ‘ tho 
heir of our oldest ally in hi.stmy.’ King 
Manoel was ICing Edward’s last royal 
guest. There was some irony in the 
ckonaistance. King M.mocl’fj z'oyal career 
was destined to be brief, and within five 
montli.s of Iviiig Ed ward’ .s death his 
subjects established a repiihlio and drove 
him from his throne to seek an asylum in 
England. 

xir 

Although BO substantial a part of liis 
reign was passed abroad, tlioking manifested 
activity in ammbejloss directions when ho 
was at homo. From London, which was 
Ills Iieadquartor.s, ho made le- 
hfo “tmo. oxpoditimiB into iho 

conntry. As of old ho was I’cgu- 
lar in attendaueo at Newmarket and oilier 
race meetings. Although ho did not repent 
during tho reign his early U’ium])hs on tho 
turf, tho successes of his liorHo Minoi'u, who 
won the Derby in 1999, greatly delight od tho 
sporting pubuo. He encouraged tho opera 
and the theatres by frequent attoudauee. 
Ho was ]avi.sh in entcriaiumeut at Bueldng- 
ham Palace and Ircely aocepted ho,spltalitie,s 
at (ho London houses of his friend, s. Ho u as 
indefatigable in paying attention to foreign 
visitors to the capital, CHpceially tlio.se of 
royal I'anlc. Wlien tho duke of Ahivxd 
came at tho end of 1900 to leoture to tlin 
Roy,al Geograpliical iSooioty on his oxjdora- 
tions of the RuwenKori mountnins in east, 
Africa, the king was present and willi im- 
promptu grace and manifoBt desire to prove 
liis interest in foreign polioy moved a vote of 
thanks to tho lecturer, whom ho liailed as a 
kinsman of his ally the Iring of Italy (2 .Ian, 
1907). At stated' seasouB ho was tlio guest 
for shooting or merely social recreation 
at many oountiy bouses, whore ho mot at 
ease his unchanging social circle. From lOO'l 
to 1907 ho spent a vvecli; caoli .lanuary with 
the dulco of Devonshire at Chatswortb. In 
the autumn ho wont a round of Roottish 
mansions. 

White unremit.ting in his devotion 
to social pleasures, ho noglooted few 
ot tho philanthropio or otlior puhlio 
movements with which he had already 
identified iiimself. Oooasionally his foreign 
lours withdrew him from functions which 
could only he performed effootivoly at 
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homo. During the colonial conference of open a new clock of the Manehs^tei- Ship 
1907 he was away from England, hut he Canal and to unveil the war memorial at 
returned in time to entertain (ho colonial Salford. On 10 July 1900 he opened 
pre?niors at dinner on 8 May. On his the high-level bridge at Newcastle, onrl 
birthday later in the year (9 Nov.) he later now huilcling.s at Marlschal College, 
received as a gift Irom the Trauavaal people Aberdeen (28 Sept.). Tii 1907 ho laid 
tiro Cullman diamond, tiro largest diamond the louudatioii stones of neev buildings oi 
known, which was a notable tribute to the University College of Wales at Bangor 
oIBoienoy of the new settlement of south (9 July) and opened Alexandra Dock at 
Africa. Two soetiona of the magnificent Cardifl (13 July). In 190S lisopened thenew 
stone were set in the royal crown. university buildings at Leeds (7 July) and 

Every Mumraer the king was at thenewdockat Avomuonth,Biiatol(9 July), 
work both in Loudon and tlio provinces, In 1909 he returned to Manchester to open 

laying foundation atones and opening the new infh-mary (fi July), and then passed 

new publio institutions. In London on to Birmingham to inaugurate the new 

and the neiglibourhood hia varied university buildings. His last publio phil- 

engagements included the inaugurations antlu-opic function was to lay the corner 
of St. Saviour’s oatlicdral, stone of a new wing of the Norfolk and 
i“oraS'sm i^«"thwark (3 July 1905); of Norwich Hospital at Norwich (25 Oct. 1909). 
London and the now streets King.sway and To the publio schools he showed as before 
hood Vo.’S-o Oct. 1005) ; of many marks of favour. He twice visited 

’ ' ' ■ the now ’Victoria and Albert _ Eton, on 13 June 1904, and 

Museum, South Kensington (22 Juno 1909), SioboUooN ^8 Nov. 1908, when he 

and the laying ol the fu'st si one of the new 'opened the hall and library, 

buildings of the Imperial College of Science which formed the South Afrioan war 
and Teelmolngy, South KoMinglon (8 July memorial there. Ho was at Harrow School 
1909). on 30 June 1905, and he opened the new 

To his earlier interests in medicine and buildings of University College School, 

t/liorapoufies he was always faithful. On Hampstead, on 26 July 1907, and a new 

3 Nov. 1 903 he laid tho foundation stone speech room at Rugby on 3 July 1909. To 

of Iho King Edward Sanatorium lor Con- Wellington College, founded by his father, 
cramptiou at Midliuist, and ho opened the he remained a frequent visitor, and on 21 
building on 13 June 1906. Hegave abundant June 1909 ho attended the oelobration of the 
proofs of his care for general hospitals ; he college’s jubilee. He proved Iris friendly 
opened a new wing of the Loudon Hospital intimacy with the headmaster. Dr. Bertram 
(11 June 1903) and laid foundation stones Pollock, by nominating him, as his personal 
of the now King’s College Ho.spital, Denmark choice, just before his death in IDIO, to the 
Hill (20 July 1909), and of the new King btshoprio of Norwich. It was the diocese 
EdwardHoapilalat'Wiudsor(22 Junol908). in which lay Us country seat. 

His broad sympathies with philanthropic To Ireland, where, in spite of politioal 
agencies ho illustrated by receiving at disaffection, the prince’s personal charm had 
Buckingham Palace ‘ General ’ Booth of the always won for him a popular welcome, 
Salvation Army (22 June 1904) and Pre- he gave as king evidence of the kindliest 
beudary Carlile, head of the Church Army feeling. In July 1003 ho and the queen paid 
(33 Jan. 1905). Ilis veleran interest in the their first visit in their capacity 

housing of tho poor led him to pay a visit of sovereigns soon after his first 

(18 Eob. 1903) to the L.C.C. model dwellings ’ foreign lour. They lauded at 

at Millbank, and ho showed a oharaoi eristic Kingstown on 31 July. Although the 
anxiety to relievo the sufiorings of poverty by Dublin corporation refused by forty votes 
giving 2000 guineas to Queen Alexandra’s to thirty-seven to present an address. 
Unemployment lAind (17 Nov. 1905). the people showed no lack of eordiality, 
In the country his public labours were Tho Iting with customary tact spoke of the 
year by year even more conspicuous. On very recent death of Pope Leo 3CIXI whom 
19 July 1904 ho laid the foundation stone of he had lately visited, and he bestowed his 
tho now Liverpool cathedral ; and inaugur- favours impartially on protestant and 
Publio King’s Dock at Roman catholip. The Catholic archbishop of 

cngiiBoracnia WwaMca (20 July) and tho now Dublin, Dr. Walsh, attended a levee, and 
ia thepro^n- ,j,ra,ter supply tor Birmingham tho king visited Majmooth College. He 
‘ ' at Rhayader (21 July). A year subsequently went north to stay with Lord 

later he visited Sheffield to instal the new Londonderry at Mount Stewart, and after 
university, and he went to Manchester to a visit to BeKast made a yachting tom 
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round tho west coast, makin" inland excur- 
sions by motor. Umuiua sontlr, hoinHpeolcd 
Uie o.Khiliilton al Cork, and on leaving 
Qiioensiown on I August issued an address 
of tlianks to the Irish people for Ilia re- 
oepi ion. Ho oxpi’o.sscd a sanguine belief that 
a brighter day was dawning upon Ireland. 
There was good ground for tho anticipation, 
lor the Land j’nrchaao Act which was jiasbed 
during the year gave, promise of inorea.sed 
prosperity. 

A Bcooiid visit to 1 reland of a moi o private 
character follow'cd in tlic .spring of 1!)04 and 
oonfumod tlio good impression of tho lir.st 
visit. 'L'wo visils ot tho sovereign in sneli 
ra pid .suoccs.sion were unknovra to recent Irish 
history. Tho king rvas now tiro guest of tho 
dirko of Devonshire at Lismoro Oaslle, and 
of the duke of Onnoirdo at Kilkenny Ca.sL]o, 
and lie at, tended lioth the Puirohostown 
and LBO]rnrdstowrr races. His chief |urblic 
oirgagcineut was the laying tho fonuda- 
tion stone of tho now buildings ot the 
Boyal College of Scionco at Dublin (25 
Apr'il-4 May). A third and last, visit to 
Ireland took place in July 1907, when the 
king and queen opened at Dublin tho 
Iirternaiional Exhibition (10 July). 'I'he 
popular reception was as c‘irthusia.slic as 
before. 

In his relalioua with the army and tire 
navy ho did nil that was required of their 
iieiatioiis titular head. Like his mother 
with tha ruiny lie w’as ju'oudor of his na.so- 
aiKlruivy, cialioii with the army than 
with tho navy, but ho acknowledged the 
need of efficiency in bolli Horvieea, and 
attaolu’d va.st importance to details of 
otiquolte nnd costirmo. Ho was an 
animal visitor at, Aider, shot, and was 
inclcfa tigahio in tiro distribution of war 
medals and new regimental eolorirH. Ho 
did not study closely the priiicipias or 
practice of army or navy organisation 
aird he deprcoaietl brcaehe ,9 with f radii ion. 
But he put no real obsiaole.s in the way 
of the oft'eotivc ap]ilicalion of export advice. 
Me received daily reports of tire army 
oonrmiasioii inquiry at tho close of the South 
African war (1902-3), which led to extensive 
ohanges. The chief mOitary reform of Ids 
reign was tho fonn<ation in 1907 by Mr. 
(afterwards Viscount) Haldane of aterritorinl 
army. The king shared Queen Viotorm’s 
dislike of any plair that recalled Crorawcira 
regime, and he mildly demurred to tho 
oinploymcnt al OromwoU’s terra, ' County 
Asaooiation,’ in tho territorial scheme. 
But he was flattered by tho request 
to inaugurate personally tho new system. 
On 28 Oct, 1907 he summoned tho 


lord-Iiouicmmls of tho United Kingdom 
to Buckingham Palace, and addressed 
them oil tho new duties that 
imposed on them as 
III .1 imj. territorial 

army. Twice in 1909— -on I!) June at 
Windsor and on .5 July ;if, Know.sloy — he 
)jrosentccl colours to territorial rcgimoiitf,. 
IltH attitude to measurois was always ooii- 
ditioiied to a large o.xlciit by hi.') iniere,st, 
in the men who framed them, nnd his liking 
lor Mr. Haldane, the w'ar mini.sti'r wlio 
crcalcil the. territorial army, mainly ins]drccl 
hts personal patronage of the movement. 

Jn tho navy tho same sonlimont 
icisfaijin" work. Hia faith in 

.on ii«ioi. pi,. 5 li 0 rj wlio played a 

loading part in tho ro-organisation of tho 
navy during llie reign, rooonoilod him to 
ahendionB which often conflicted with his 
oonaevvativo predilootiona. A largo in- 
creaso in the niwy took place while ho was 
king, and one of his last jmblio nets w'as 
to review in the iSolonI, on 31 July 1909 an 
imposing assembly of naval vessels by way 
of a royal hoiiediotion on recent naval policy. 

In homo polil.ics the king was lor tho moat 
part content with tlie role of onlooker, 
irisiiosibion realised early that the 
in home eonslitntiori afforded him mere 

uoliUca. forinaliticH of siqiervision w'hioh 

required no close applioation. Ho failed 
to persuade his ininistora to deal with 
the housing ([iiestion. Eow other pi'o- 
bloins of domestic legislation interest ('d him 
deeply, nnd ho accepted without seareh- 
ing comment his mhuHters’ propoHsds. 
To eonqdiealed logisJativo details ho paid 
small hood, and although ho eoiild offer 
shrewd ciitiowm on a snbakliury point which 
casually caught his eye fir ear, he rlid not 
iiivile olahnrato explanation. Ifia con- 
aorvativo instinct enabled him to dotoot 
mtuilivcl 3 ' the dangers underlying political 
innovations, but ho viewed deiaohotlly iho 
programmes of all pai'l.icH. 

When tlio tariff reform controvoivsy 
arose ill 1903 he read in tho pre.s.s tho chief 
picas ot the tariff roformeni, and romarked 
that it would bo diffloult to obtain popular 
assent to n lax on bread. Ho doprocated 
liconaing reform which preissod unduly on 
tho brerver and ho was diiqiloaBcd with 
polilioal oratory which a]ipealod to class pre- 
judice and excited in tho poor unwarranted 
hopes. Ho was unmoved by tho outcry 
against Chinese labour in south Africa. 
Ho was not in favour of woman’, s suffrage. 

Disapproval of political action uBimlly 
took the shape of a general warning ad- 
dressed to tho prime minister. In filling all 
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offices lio claimed to ba coiianlted, and 
freely placed his knowlodpfo and judgmont 
of persona at Ms miniafor’s disposal. But, 
save oocasiomdly -where ho wished to serve 
a friend in a military, naval, colonial, 
diploiuatio, or ecolcaiastioal ptomoiion, the 
minister’s olioioo was ]-)raoLioally untotfered. 
The personal machinery of government 
interested him, however, more than its 
legislative work or policy, but he effected 
litlle of importance even in th.at direction. 
When in ItlOl resignations rent asunder 
Mr. Balfour’s mini.stry and reconstruc- 
tion became necessary, the king made 
some endeavour to repair the breaches. 
Ho sought to ovoroomo in a powerful 
quarter hesitation to co-operate with Mr. 
Balfour. But to the king’s disappoint- 
ment nothing came of Ins effort. It was 
oiio of many illustrations of hi.s -virtual 
poworlessnoaa to influeneo political events. 

On 6 Doc. 190.5 the king accepted Mr. Bal- 
four’s resignation, juul admitted to office liis 
third prime minister, Sir Henry Oampbell- 
j,. Bamierman [q. v. Suppl. 11], 

leader of the liberal parly, 
nttmicnnnu The change of mimslry was 
}J’-'|”g°‘l[j)"|“^“empl\atioall 3 ^ ratified by the 
general election of January 1900, 
and the liliewds remained in power till the 
king’s dealli. The fall of the oon.sorvalivc.s 
oauaud the king litthi di.squiot, Tho retmii 
of tho liberals to office after a ten years’ ox- 
elusion soomod to him to bo quite fair, and to 
inaintain a just equilibrium bol.-vvoen O2)po3- 
ing forces in the state. His relations -with 
Gladstone had sho-wn that a distrust of tho 
trend of liberal policy need bo no bar to 
friendly intimacy with liberal leaders. He 
had slightly known Oampbell-Baimerinan 
as minister of war in the last liboriil admini- 
stration of 1892-6. But the i)oIiticinn’s 
aovoro striotures on military operations in 
.south Africa during L901 had displeased 
tho king. Early in the reign he had 
hesitated to meet him at a private dinner 
party, but h(3 siipjoressed liis scruples and 
the meeting con-vinood liim of Oampbell- 
Baimorman’a sincere anxiety to iwaserve 
the peace of Europe, wMle liis Scottish 
humour attracted him. 

With oonstitutional correctness the long 
abstained from intorforenoe in the construc- 
tion of the no-w oabinet, and he received 
the iie-w ministers with open-minded 
serenity. The innovation of including 
TUo iiboL'fti among thorn a labour member, 
ministry ot Mr. John Burns, -was not im- 
tous. congenial to Mm. His earlier 
-relations with Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. 
Arch taught him the |)rudenc6 of bestowing 


responsible positions on representalives of 
labour. Mr'. Burns personally intere.sted 
him, and he was soon on oordial terms with 
him. With aiiothci- of the liberal ministers, 
Lord Carrington, afterwards marquis of 
Lincolnshire, minister for agriculiure, 
ho had been intimate siiioo Ijoyhood. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, home secretary, 
was a son of his old friend. Mr. Haldane, 


secretary for -war, wliose genial temper and 
grasp of Gorman life and learning apiiealed 
to him, quickly became a ptrsonti grata. 
With tho ministers in other posts he found 
lass in common, and ho came into little 
contact with them, save in ceronwnial 
functions. 

The grant by tho now ministry of self- 
goveimment to the newly conquered pro- 
vinces of south Africa excited tho kuig’s 
serious misgivings, and he feared a 
surrender of the fruits of the late war. 
But ho contented himself -with a. re- 
monstrance, and there -was no diminution 
of his good relations with the liberal prime 
minister. Alter httls moiu than two years 
of power Gamphell-Baimerman fell ill, and 
Irom Eobruary 1908 his strength slo-wly 
failed. Just before setting out on his 
aimual visit to Biarritz Ike king took 
farewell of tho statesman at Ms offioial 
rcsidonoo in Domiing Streoi, (4 March 
ill'. Asquith i908). The Idng manifested 
prime juinistor, the Idndliest sympathy tvith 
S April 1908. ]^jg dying servant. A month 
later the prime minister forwarded 
Ms resignation, and recommended as hk 
successor Mr. Asquiih, the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The king was still at Biar- 
ritz, and thither Mr. Asquith travelled to 
surrender his old place and to bo admitted 
to the headship of the government. There 
was a murmur of dissati.sf action that so 
important a function of state as the in- 
stallation of a nciv prime minister should 
ho performed by the kmg in a foreign hotel. 
Nothing of the kind had happened before 
in English history. The king’s health was 
hold to Justify the breach of etiquette. 
But the episode brought into strong relief 
the Idng’s aloofncBS from the -working of 
politics and a certain disinclination hastily 
to adapt his private plans to politioal 
emergencies. 

Mr. Asquith’s administration was rapidly 
formed without the Mug’s assistance. 

It mainly differed from that of 
Air. AjquiUi'a jjjg predecessor by the elevation 
of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
chanoellorBliip of the exchequer and the 
admission of Mr. Winston Churchill to 
the cabinet. Neither appointment evoked 
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royal entliusiasm. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
apooolies ill Iho country often soeincd 
to the king reoklraa and irreBponsikle. 
Mr. Cluircliiirs father, Lord Itanctolph, 
had long beoti a close friend. Knowing 
file son from his cradle, the Idng found it 
difficult to reconcile himaolf to the, fact that 
he was a grown man fitted for high office. 
With Ilia new prime niini.stor ho was at 
onoo in easy intercourse, franldy and hricfly 
expressing to him his views on current 
business, and suggesting or ohil icising 
appointments. Wliile ho ahataiiu'd from 
examining closely legislative details, ami 
while he continued lo regard his mi nisi era’ 
aoliona as matters for their own discretion, 
he lonnd little hi the ministerial propo- 
saLs to command hi.s personal apjiroval. 
E, specially did Mr. Lloyd George’s budgot 
of 1909, which imposed now burdens 
AUitudeto landed and other property, 
tiici bucigot nauso him searchings of heart. 
()£ 1900. i5^(, iiig laot (lid iT^ot ))ormit him 

io Soi'go .wial rmu'lasias lo mmisicr.'‘ 
who, so policy seemed to him dangerous. In 
Kooioty he often gave those of thorn whoso 
political conduct ho least approved 
the fullest benefit of hia charm of 
manner. 

xm 

Domestic politics in the last part of his 
roigti brought the king face to face udth a 
ConQioi, with ooii.stituHonal problem for which 
thoiiomo ho had an involuntary distaste. 
o£ T,onin. j^ll disturbance of the o.visting 
constitution was repugnant to him. In 
view of the active hostility of the upper 
chamber to liberal legislation, the liberal 
government was long coinmitted to a 
revision of the powers of the ITouse of 
Lords. The king demurred to any altera- 
tion in the status or composition of the 
upper house, which in hia view, as in that 
of his mother, was a bulwark of the here- 
ditary principle of monarchy. A proposal 
on the part of conservative peers to meet 
the outcry against tho House of Lords 
by converting it partly or wholly into an 
elective body conflicted as directly with 
the king’s predilection as the scheme for 
restricting its veto. The king dopre- 
catod tho raising of the question in any 
form. 

In the autumn of 1909 a very x>ractical 
turn was given to the controversy by the 
lords’ threats to carry their antagonism to 
the year’s budget to the length of rejecting 
it. Despite his dislike of the budget, the 
king believed the lords were heroin modi- 
tatingx,a taotioal error. He resolved for 


the first time to exert hia personal infiuonco 
to iirevent wliat ho judged lo be a political 
disaster. Tie hoped lo exert iho reconciling 
Tlio king’s power which his moilior om- 
acnirefor’a ploycd in 1870 and again in 
pcncoM 1884, when lire two lioLiaes of 
■.o II ion. parliament wore in collision : 
in the first year over tho Irish church dis- 
eidablishmont lull, in tho second year over 
tho extension of the franchise. 'I’lio cironm- 
.stancca dill'ered. In neithoi' of tho oarlioi' 
crises was the eonnuona’ control of linnnco 
in cpiestion. Nor was tho king’s habit of 
mind as well fii.tcd as hi.'i moihoi'’s for tho 
j)cimia.sivo patience essential to kucccsh in 
a difficult arbitration. The oonsorvalivc 
peers felt that tho king was in no position, 
whatever happened, to give their house i)ro- 
tcotionfrom attack, and that ho was prone 
by temperament to iinqucationing assent (o 
ministerial advice, which was tho jiath of 
least resistance. Early in October 1909 
he uivitod to Balmoral Lord Cawdor, one nl 
Ihejanst &irertv[>vi> champiom of ihovncoin - 
promising policy of thopcor.s. Tbcinlorview 
produced no result. A like fate attended 
tho king’s eonvonsation, on his arrival at 
Bnckingham Palace later in tho month 
(12 Oot.), with tho leaders of tho con- 
servative oppo.sition in tho iavo houses, 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. Al- 
though these negotiations could only be 
strictly jii.slified by tlio emevgenoy, there 
was no ovens tepping of the limils of the 
royal power, Mr. Asquith was willing that 
the intoi’^dews should iako place. The con- 
vensations were in each ease immediately 
coiumunicatcd by tho king to the prime 
minister in ponsonnl aiiclieuce. 

Tho king’s proved inability to qualify tho 
course of events was a diaappomirinout. 
Tho finance bill, which finally passed the 
House of Commons on 5 November by 
a majority of .979 to 149, was rejected 
by tho lords on 30 November by SCO to 76. 
War to the knife was thovoir|)on inevitable 
between the liberal party and tho House of 
Pasiaivo Lords, and tho king at once 
ftcciuie,.conoo aoquie.sccd ill tho first stops of 
lu too ^ his government’s plan of oam- 
pSuiI""'"’*'''* Ptiigw- On 16 Deo. by tho prime 
’ uiiniBlor’s advice ho dissolved 
parliament, for tho scooiid time in his reign, 
Tho general election gave tho govorniuoiit 
a nmjority which was quite adequate for 
their purpose. They lost on the balance 
, seventy-live seat.s, and their Eomicr nu- 
merioal superiority to any eombiiiaiion 
of other parties disappeared. But with 
nationalists and labour memborfl they atill 
wore 124 in exgoss of their unionist oppo- 
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nonls, and tlioir efficient power (o challenge 
tlio PIoiiso of Lords’ veto was unmodified. 
Mr. As(juith coniimicd in office. The king 
was in no way involved in Mr. Asquith’s 
deolaralioii at the Albert IT, '\11 on the evo of 
the goueral eleelion (10 T)eo. IfiOO) that 
ho would not .again asaurno or hold office 
wilhont the aal'oguai'ds nocoRRary to give 
logislalivo effect to the decisions of the 
majority in the limise of flommons. Before 
tho now jiarli.amcnt opened Mi'. Asquith saw 
the king when he was slaying privately 
at Biighton on 13 Bob. 1910. The king 
offered no impediment to the government’s 
immodi.ate procedure, which was publicly 
tn'oclaitnod oiglit da 5 's later when tho king 
opened parliament and road his ministers’ 
The Mur’s words : ‘ Proposals will bo laid 
speech, before you, with all convenient 
Vcb. 1010 . speed, to dofme tho relations 
bciwTon tho hoimos of parliamont, so as to 
.Rocuro tho undivided authority of the. House 
of Commons over finance and its prodomin- 
anoo in Ioginlatiori. TJicso mcasure.s, in the 
opinion of iny adviRcrs, should provide that 
this House [of Lords] should bo so con- 
sfitulod and empowered as to excreiso 
imparl tally, in regard to proposed legis- 
lation, I ho functions of iiiitialion, revision, 
and, subject to projier .safeguards, oi 
delay.’ 

Tho prcsoiico in tho second sentence of 
tho phrase ‘ in the opinion of ray advisers ’ 
gave rise to the mifioonoeption that the 
words were the king’s interpolation, and 
wero intended to express his personal 
unwillingness to identity himself with his 
ministers’ policy. As a matter of fact the 
phrase was, like the rest of the paragraph, 
from tho prime minister’s pen, and tho Idng 
made no comment on it when the draft was 
submitticd to him. A similar formula had 
appeared previously in tho speeches ol 
sovereigns to parliament when they were 
under the formal obligation of announcing 
a warmly controverted policy of their 
minister.s’ devising. The king’s personal 
misgivings of Ihe constitutional change 
wore well Imown, and it was courteous to 
absolve him of any possible implication 
of a personal responsibility. 

In March the cabinet drafted resolutions 
(with a view to a future bill) which should 
disable tho lords from rejooting or amending 
, a money bill, and which should 
raloiutioTon provide that a hill being passed 
Uio loidi’ reto, by tho commons in three succes- 
jUm'('V0W;„„aive sessions and being thrice re- 
jected by tho lords should become law in 
npito of the lords’ dissont. The terms of tho 
resolutions wore laid before the Idng, and 


he abstained from remonstnance. The reso- 
lutions wore duly carried on 12 April, and tho 
bill which embodied them waslormiilly intro- 
duced into the commons. Meamvhile Lord 
Rosebery on 14 March moved that the House 
of Loid.s ro, solve itself into committee io 
con.sidcr tho best me, ■ms of reforming its 
constitution so as to make it strong and 
efficient, and on 1C Rfaroli the lords 
agreed, to Lord Bosebei'y’,R motion. Bor 
hiioh a solution of tho difficulty the king 
had no more ze,st than for the commons’ 
Rchcnio. On 26 April pailiamcnt adjourned 
for Easier, and next da.y the test of the 
commons’ veto bill was eirciilaled. Tho 
controversy went no further in the king’s 
lifetime. 

The ministers were resolved in case of 
the peers’ continued obduracy to advise 
tho king to employ hi.s prerog.ative so a.s 
to give their policy statutory eflVot. 
Should the majority of peers deolino io pass 
tho bill for tho limitation of their veto, tho 
ministers delermined on a resort to Lord 
CJroy’s proposed plan of 1832, whereby a 
.sufficient number of poors favourable to tho 
governraent’s purpose would bo formally 
created in the lung’s naino to outvote the 
dissentients. But the time had not arrived 
when it was necc.s.sary directly to invito 
tho king’s approval or disapproval of such 
a course of action. Tho king for his part 
did not believe that the matter would 
ho pressed to the last extremity, and was 
content to watch the passage of events 
without looking beyond the need of the 
moment, 

Tho pohtioal difficulty caused the Idng 
an anxioty and irritation which domestic 
TtoMw’a previously 

PBcsoiisi occasioned Inm. He found no 
nttitnde. oQUifort in the action of any 
of the parties to the strife. The blank 
refusal of the conservative leaders to enter- 
tain his wniningB was unwelcome to his 
amour propre. Tho prospect of straining 
Ills prerogative by creating peers solely for 
voting purposes could not ho other than 
uncongenial. But while he tacitly recog- 
nised his inability to decline the advice 
of his responsible ministers, he had before 
him no plan for the creation of peers to call 
for an expression of opinion. To the last 
he privately cherished the conviction that 
pcaeo would be reached by some less 
violent means. His natural buoyancy of 
disposition and his numerous social pleasures 
and interests outside the political sphere 
effectually counteracted the depressing 
influence of public affairs. While the last 
battle of his reign was waging in the houses 
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oJ ]5iu'Iiameiif; lie was apciiding his animal 
ft firing liolirtiiy at Biarritz, wlicrc his iime 
Ilotiim flora wis mainly devoted to cheerful 
Biariite, I’oorcalimi. Ho roturned to Eng- 
■''■poiliii**. land on 27 April, just when the 
Easter vaaalion called a parlianieulary 
antiisiice. Within nino days he was 
dead. 

On tlio political situation the efTooi. of 
Ilia death was a prolongation of the i nice. 
'riioioril< A conference of represoniaiivea 
ooiiiiovcriy of iho two partiec met in the 
nuo-iJ, endeavour to adjust amicably 
tlio difl'orencoa belwonn the iwo hotiBCS. 
Tlic cll'orfc failed (15 Nov. 1910), and after 
another dissolution of parliament (2iS Nov.) 
the liberal government’s filan, in wliicli 
King Edward had tacitly ao(fuio.sced, was 
carried into law, witb the oonaent of a 
majority of the upper chamber and without 
the throatonod speoinl ercatioii of peers 
10 Aug. 1911). 

XIV 

■ Since his severe illness of 1902 the king’s 
physical condition, though nob robust, had 
borno satisfactorily the strain 
busy life. Ho benefited 
' greatly by bis annual visits 
to Biarritz and Marienbad and by his 
yaoliting cruises, and ho usually boro the 
appeariinoo of good health. A somewhat 
corpulcirt habit of liody rendered exercise 
increasingly difficult. He walked little and 
ate amt smoked much. On the fthooting 
expeditions in which ho still took part he 
was invariably mounted, and his movomouts 
wore slow. Tlioro woie oeca.sionally dis- 
quieting symptoms, and the Idng was not 
very ready in obeying medical cUreolions 
when they interfered with his ordinary 
habits. But his general health was normal 
for his age, 

Eor the past few year.s he was subject to 
sudden paroxysms of coughing, wliich 
indicated bronohial trouble. A 
seizure of the kind took place 
at the state banquet in Berlin 
on 8 Feb, 1909. On the outward journey 
to Biarritz early in March 1910 he stayed two 
days in Paris. A cold caught in the Th6fi.tre 
Porto Rt. Martin, w'hero he witnessed the 
performance of M. Rostand’s ‘ Ohantecler,’ 
developed rapidly on the way south, A 
severe attack of brouohitis followed and 
caused his physician in attendance (Sir 
James Reid) much anxiety. The news 
of the ilinesa was not divulged, and at the 
end of ton days recovery was rapid. A 
motor toui through the Pyrenees ns far as 
l^au preceded his return home, 


Tho king arrived in London from the 
oontiiiont on 27 April in good spirit, s. Tho 
same evening ho wont to tho o|iora at 
(Jovent Garden. Queen Alexandra was 
absent on a Meditcri'aiiean cruise, .Mojourn- 
iiig for tho time at Corfu. Next day llu- 
king paid his customary visit to tho itoyal 
Academy exliibition. On 29 April ho 
entortaiued at lunch Vi.scoiint Glad.stono 
on his departure for south Africa, 
where ho had been ayipointed g.overnor- 
geiicral. Sunday, I Majq vvas sjioiit at, 
Saudi ingham, where tho king inspected 
some iilaiiLing operationa. 'riioro ho con- 
triiotcd a chill. He rcaelicd Buelcingham 
T‘alaoo next afternoon, and imprud- 
ently dined out in private 

Ibo same evening. On reach- 
2 May iaio. . ,, 1 • , " 1,1 1 , 

mg SiioUingunm Salaoe late 

that night lu.s breathing boeamo difficult, 
and a sevi'i’o lironchial malady set in. 
Next morning his phyBioiaus regarded 
his condition as somewhat serious, hut 
IK) early cri.sLs wa.s ant ieipal cd. The Idng 
rose as usual and transacted busiiie.ss, 
making arrangemonte for hi.s reeoption the 
following week of Mr. Theodore Roo,sovelt, 
the late president of tho United S fates of 
Amoiica, who had announced a visit to 
England. He spoke regretfully of tho 
suporioiily of the olimato of Biarritz to 
that of London. During tho two following 
days the symyitnms undoi’wont little change. 
The king conlimied to ti'ansaot business, 
receiving each morning i)i formal aiidienoo 
0110 or more repreaeutativos of the eolonio.s. 
On Tlnuuday, 5 Jlay, he received vSir .John 
Dicicson-Poyndor, Lord Islington, who had 
been appointed governor of New Zealaurl, and 
he con.sidered details of the tvelcomo (,o l)e 
accortlcd to a royal visitor from Japan, Priuee 
jfiishimi. IIo sat up and was ilreH.sed with 
his customary .spnicencB.s, l)ut ho wa.s ooiiu- 
sollod against conversaLion. Tlio breathing 
dilliculty fluctuated and did not yield to 
ireatment. Meanwhile Queen Aln\andra 
had been informed of tho king’s illness and 
was rotiu'uiiig from Corfu. Tho king was 
reluctant for any publio announeomeiit 
of his condition to be made. But on I he 
Thursday evoniug (5 May) he was persuaded 
to assent to the issue of a buHotin on the 
ground that his enforced inabilii.y to meet 
the queen, according to cuslom on her 
arrival at tho railway Btalion, oailod for 
o.xplanation. Ho modified iho draft with 
hia own hand. Queen Alexandra reached 
the palace tirat night, and next morn- 
ing (6 May) the nows of tho Idng’s con- 
dition appeared in the press. That day 
1 proved his lust, Ho rose as usual, and in 
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iho iiiormiig flaw his fricml, Kir Ertieut Cassol. 
Ati Uio clay aclvanoed, signs o£ coma de- 
veloped. In the 
I'ult’imn ''eel'll to 

About ten o clock 


ovoning his 
be hopeless, 
at night he 
just bofore 


was put lo lied. Ho died 
midnight. 

The sliock oi giief ivas great at homo and 
abroad. The ]iubliu sorrow exoeedod tliat 
mighty outbuist -whioli. his mother’s death 
awoke in 1901. Yot the king may lairly 
be judged to bo ‘ felix op^iortunil ato mortis.’ 
To the last he was able to conduct his life 
much a.s lie ploaacd. In the eour.se ol the 
illness ho had faced without repimng the 
thought of death. He was spared any 
long seclusion liom sooiotjc or that enforced 
inactivity ni slowly dwindling strength of 
which he cherished a dread. Hi,spopidarity 
had steadily grown fliruugli Ms reign of nine 
years and fhroc and a half months. There 
had been no eontlict.s with public 
all lus ae- 

Uoiw, as tar as they woveknorna, 
tmd evoked the onlhiisiaam of the mass of 
luB subjects. There was a bare possibility 
of his injiuing, there was no possibility of 
his improving, liiH position, in wliieh ho had 
' snccesslully reconciled pursuit of private 
idoRHuro with the due perfonnance of public 
duty. 

On 7 May the king’s only Hurviving son met 
l.ho privy council at iSt. .lamo.s’a Palace, and 
was proclaimed as King George V on 9 May, 
On 1 1 May the new monarch formally an- 
nounced Ilia bercavoinonb in messages to 
both houses of parliament, wliioli had been in 
reecBB and were hastily summoned to meet. 
Addresses of condolence wore impressively 
moved by the leaders of the two great parties 
ill bolh houses of parliament — in the House of 
Lords by the carl of Orewo and Lord Lana- 
dowiie, and by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 
in the IIouso of Commons. Mr, Enoch 
Edwards, on behalf of the labouring popu- 
lation, also gave voice in the lower house 
to the general sentiment of admiration and 
grief. 

Pitting funeral oeremornes foUowod. Eor 
two days (1+-16 May) the coffin lay in 
utalo in the throne room at 
Bucldngham Palace, and there 
' it was visited privately by re- 
latives, Mends, and aoquaintanoes. On 
1(5 May the coffin was removed m cere- 
monial procession to Westminster Hall, 
and there it lay publicly in state for four 
days. Some 350,000 persona attended. The 
intorment took place on 20 May. The 
procession passed from Westminster HaU 
to Paddington station, and thence by train 


to Wmdhor. After the funeral service 
in St. Georgo’.s Chapel, the coffin was 
lowered to the vault below. Be.eides the 
members of the king’s family the chief 
mourners included the Gerinan 
Miimm emperor (the king’s nephew), the 
kmgot Norway (lus son-in-law), 
and the kings of Denmark and Gieece 
(his brother.s-in-law). Pour other king.-! 
were present, those ot Bpain, Bulgaria, Por- 
tugal, and Belgium, iogothor with the heins 
to the thrones ol Austria, Turkey, Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Montenegro. There 
were also Idn-smen of other rulers, the prince 
consort of the Netherlands, Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia, and the duke of Aosta. 
The American republic had a special envoy 
in Mi‘. Roosevelt, lately president, and the 
Erenoh repnbho in M. Piclion, ministei lor 
foreign affairs. No mote representative 
assembly of the sovereignty ol Europe had 
yet gathered in one place. The exclusively 
military character ol the ceremonial excited 
some adverse comment, but idl olasses took 
part in memorial services and demonstra- 
tions ol mourning, not only in London 
and the province.s but throughout the 
ompii’o and the world. In India, Ilindub 
micl Mohammedans formally oelelirated 
luneral rites. 


XV 

Edward Vil eminently satisfied con- 
temporary conditions of liingship. He in- 
herited the immense popularit 3 ’ 
which belonged to the crown at 
® the close of his mother’s reign, 

and his personality greatly strengthened the 
hold of royalty on public ahection. The 
cosmopolitan temperament, the charm of 
manner, the social tact, fitted him admii-ably 
for tho representative or .symbolio ftmetion 
of his great station. A perfect command of 
the three languages, English, .French, and 
German, in all of which he could speak in 
puhlio on the insphation of the moment with 
no less grace than faoihty, gave him the ear 
of Eucime. Probably no Jdng won so 
oflectually the good-wiU at once of foreign 
peoples and of Ms ovm subjects- Ho was a 
citizen of the world, gifted with abounding 
humanity which evoked a universal sym- 
pathy and regard. 

The outward forms of rulo were con- 
genial to him. He deemed puhlio cere- 
ThcMiie '®sential to the royal 

autiioy^ State, and attached high value 
state, ^0 formal dignity. Spacious 

splendour appealed to him. By all the 
minutite of etiquette he get ^mt store, 
and he exerted Ha authority in securing 
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their observance. For any defect in cos- 
tuino or uniConn lio had an eagle eyo 
and was plainajiokcn in rclndto. 

King Edward onnnol. bo credited -with the 
gi'oatneas that cornua oi slaiesmanship and 
makes fortheinouldiiigof history. 
Neither tlio constitutional oliecks 
on hiB power nor liis tuaoursive 
tastes and training loft him muoh op))or- 
tuiiity of influeneing ottcctually political 
allairs. No originating political faculty 
Chin ho assigned him. For the most part 
he stood with constitutional coi'roctness 
aloof from the political arena at homo. On 
que.stiona involving large prinoiplo.s he held 
no very definite views. He preferred things 
to remain as they wore. But ho regarded 
all party programmes with a cheerful 
optimism, aanguinely believing that sweep- 
ing proposals tor reform would not go very 
far. From youth ho followed with close 
ailcriLiou the ooui'.90 of foreign politics, 
and it was not only duiiug his reign that 
ho sought in tours abroad and in liosjii- 
talilies at homo to keep in personal touch 
with foreign rulers and atatosmen. His 
main aim as a i.ravoller was plea,surable 
j'ooreation and the exchange of social 
courtesies. But ho rarely missed 
of'iitiuoo occasion of attesting his love 

‘ ® ' of peace among the nations. 

Not that ho was averse from strong meas- 
ures, if ho thought them necessary to the 
due assertion of his country’s rights. But 
in his later years ho grew keenly alive to tlio 
sinfulness of provoking war lightly, and to 
the obligation that lay on rulers ot only ap- 
pealing to its arbitrament in the last resort. 
Ho was a poaoomaker, not liirough the 
exorcise of any diplomatic initiative or in- 
genuity, but try foi’co of his faith in the bless- 
ing of pjeace and by virtue of the intlucnco 
ivhioh i)a.ssively attached to his liigh station 
and to his temperament. His frequent 
absences from his dominions remotely in- 
volved his position in a, certain olomont of 
danger. There wm a specious groimd for the 
suggestion that hi home affah's ho did too 
little and in foreign affairs too muoh. The 
external show of personal control which be- 
longs to the crown at homo seemed at timus 
to he obsoiued by his long sojourns in foreign 
countries. The impression was at times 
encouraged, too, that the long was e.xortiiig 
abroad diplomatic powers which under the 
constitution belonged to his ministers alone. 
He grew oonsoious of the exaggerated im- 
portanoe winch the foreign public attached 
to Hb foreign movements, and ho confessed 
at times to some embarrassment. But he 
fully realised the futility of encroaohing on 


ministerial rrspmiHibililies, and in hia intoi'- 
courso with foreign ruleis and diplomatists, 
so far as polities came within tlie range ol the 
convci’sation, ho conliuod hiinseli to general 
avowals ot loyal suppoi'l. of ministerial 
policy. 

Ilia socialiilily, Ins love of pleasure, and 
the breadth oL his human intorcBts stood 
him in good stoad iu all relations 
Uiasooial yf ppy ny unii hooted 

itiaUnct'i. , , » , ■ i i 

acHiro Jor ollicrH liappmo.sH, 
and the .s()ort and ainusemeuts iu which 
ho openly indulged weie .such as (ho tuass 
of hia subjects coukt appreciate and share. 
The aiisfcro looked askance on his recrea- 
tions or deemed that the attention ho paid 
them was excessive. But his roadinoss to 
support actively oauses of philanthropy and 
social beneficence almost silenced articulate 
criticism. His compassion for suffering wan 
never in question. Ho valued Ids people’s 
apqirohation, and weloomofl suggostions for 
giving every class opportunities of greeting 
him in person. Many times ho cheerfully 
rcHponded to a schoolmanter’s request that 
in passing a sohoolhoiiso on a infvato or 
public jouruoy ho should pause am L exchange 
salutations with the sohooluhildrou. Witli 
the promptitude of an expert man ol busi- 
nesB, he was able to distribute his euergiou 
over a very vvido field with am all detriment 
to any of the individual calls on his time. 
Ho had a passion for punctuality. The 
clocks at (Sandringham wore always kept 
hall an hour last. Ho gave every eucuiirage- 
ment to the progress of meehaiiical invention 
for tlie economising of lime rvhioluiistingiiishcil 
hia reign. Uo beoarno an ardent dcvoU'c ot 
motoring, in which ho first e.xjieiimontctl iu 
1 899, ami which during his last years lonncd 
hia ordinary mode of looumotiori at homo and 
abroad, in tho development of wireless Icle- 
gmpihy ho aim showed muoh hiU'rest, uxchaiig- 
ing some of tho earlioat wii'olesfi mos.sageH 
across the Atlantic with Lord Minto, 
governor-general of Canada (21 l)co, 1902), 
and with President IlooBovolt (19 Jan. 1903). 

Ho liad a strong seiiHo of owuei'Hhip ami 
was proud of his posHesaions. 'I’hough Iuh 
attitude to art was largely that of a rich 
owner of a great coUootion, he had a keen 
eye for tho lit arrangement of his treasurea, 
and know muoh of their lustory. Ho dis- 
hked wasteful e-xpoiidituro, but poraonally 
made careful provision for his own and Id's 
friends’ comfort. No pride of rank limited 
his acquaintance, and ho always 
Sispitauty. practised hospitality on a gonor- 
ous Boalo. If ho had a predileo- 
tion for men of wealth, his catholic favour 
embraced every kind of facplty and fortune. 
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Ho vojoiood to escape from the constraints 
o[ pnblio life into I, ho unconventional ease 
of privacy. At times he enjoyed practical 
jokuig at the exponso o[ close friends. But 
vvliile encouraging unombarrassed soci.al 
intoi course, ho tacitly made plain the limits 
of i'amili.ai'ity which niiglit not bo over- 
sto])pcd with impunity. Ho loved the old 
fashions ol dome.siicity. liis own and Ins 
relatives’ birthday,s ho kept religiously, and 
ho set liigh valuu on birthday congratu- 
lations and gifts. 

While Jie derived ample amusement from 
music and the drama, chiefly from the 
tlieatro’s more frivolous phases, he showed 
small capacity for dramatic criticism. 
A man ot the world, ho lacked the intel- 
Icotmal equipment of a thinker, and showed 
on oocasion an unwillingneshi to exert hi.s 
mental power.s. He was no reader of books. 
Jie could not ooncontratc his mind on 
them. Yet ho was always eager for irrforma- 
tion, and ho gathered orally very varied 
fltorea of knowledge. A rare aptitude for 
rapidly a.ssiinilating the outiinos of a topic 
enabled him to hold Ms own 

Sm/lahon. “ 

every subject. Ho did not 

sustain a conversation with much power 
or brilliance ; but his grace and olmtm of 
mannor atoned for any dolicienoy of 
matter, if his iirtorest lay more 
ionva/Xn. porson.s than in Uiinp, he 
I’emombered personal details 
with singular aoouraoy. Ho illustrated 
his curiosity about persons by subjecting 
all Ills guests at Sandringham to tlio tost 
of a weighing inaohino, and by keeping the 
record himself. At the same time ho 
deprecated malicious gossip, and his highest 
praise of anyone was that he spoke no 
ill-natured word. Ho was never happy 
save witli a companion who could talk 
freely and oheerfuUy. Solitudo and silence 
wore abhorrent to him. 

A loyal fi'iend, ho was never unmindful 
of a friendly service, and he was always 
iaithlul to the associates of 
I'is early days. He was fond 
* ““ ot offoring his friends good ad- 
vioo, and was annoyed by its neglect. He 
could bo at times hasty and irritable ; but 
his anger was short-lived, and ho boro no 
lasting ill-will agahwt those who excited it. 
His alert memory enabled Mm from boy- 
hood to death to recognise persons with 
Buronoss, and many stories are told how 
instantaneously ho greeted those to whom 
ho had boon once casually introduced 
when meeting them years afterwards in a 
wholly uuoxpootod environment. His oirelo 


of acquaintances at homo and abroad was 
probably wider than that of any man of his 
time. But he never seems to have iorgo Lten 
a face. 

Physical courage was an enduring 
characteristic. By bodily peril or adverse 
criticism ho was wholly iin- 
moved. Tf his native .sln-ewcl- 
noss stimulated an instinct of 
self-preservation, he iiovor showed any sign 
ot llinehing in the face of danger. He 
admired every manifestation of heroism, and 
in 1907 he instituted the Edward medal to 
reward heroic acts performed by miners and 
quairymoii. Two years later a lilco recogni- 
tion was designed for brave service on the 
part of polioemerr and firemen. Wldle 
religion played no dominairt part in Ms life, 
he was strict in religious observances, and 
required those in his employment at Sand- 
ringham to attend oluu'oh regularly. He 
had a perfect tolerunoe for all creeds, and 
treated with punctilious courtesy ministers of 
every religious persuasion. Ho was greatly 
attached to dumb animals, and his love 
for dogs excelled even that for horses. A 
favoured dog was always his ooiupanion at 
home and abroad. On tombstones in the 
canine graveyard at Sandringliam there are 
many inscriptions bearing wdinoss to the 
king’s affect inn for his dog ooinpaniona. 
Tlio latest ot these favourites, his terrier, 
‘ Caesar,’ was led behind Ids coffin in the 
funeral pi'ocessiou. 

XVI 

As the heir to the crown, the eldest son 
of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert was 
,, ^ , the subject of portraiture from 
01 rai s. infaney. The earliest 

portrait apparently i.s the large chalk 
drawing by Sir George Hayter in 1812. 
As a cluld the Prinoo of Wales was painted 
several times by Winterhalter, the court 
painter, and was also drawn and painted 
in miniature by Sir William 0. Hess, llosi 
of these early portraits, some of which aro 
familiar from engravings or lithograplis, 
remain in the royal oolleotion at Bucking- 
ham Palace or Windsor Castle. The prhiee 
was painted in groups with Ms parents and 
brothers and sisters by Sir Edwin Landseer 
and Kobert Thorbnrn, as well as by Winter- 
halter. A portrait by W. Hensol was 
painted in 1844 for King Frederick William 
of Prussia, one of the prince’s godfathers. 
Other portraits were also drawn by R. J. 
Lane and artists who enjoyed the queen’s 
confidetioe. As the youth of the Prince of 
Wales happened to synohroniso with the 
invention and great develoiiment of portrait 
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photography, Iuh portraila dining Ijoyliiioil the u'ign and idtor thi; ldng'n death the 
up to the time of hia inarriago were tor the numboi- of pletorial iireseutmeiila of every 
most part based on photography, Bovoral dracriptiouinoreaHed I o au imleliiiite extent, 
oxocllont ongraviiiga being made irom them. The king sat tomorethan one loivign jiaintor. 
When about sixteen the ]}riuoc was drawn d’ I u; greater number of the portraits juen- 
aiid painted by rteorgo Richmond, R. A., and tioned hero were exhibited at the Royal 
in 1802 a portrait in aoadomieal roboa waa Academy. 

painted by command for the University oi Portraits in Houlptmo of King Edward V[] 

O.xfordby Sir J. Watson Gordon. Portraits aa friiioe of Wales or as Jdng are also very 
of the prince in plain clothes woro puiuLed by numerous, whether biinls or staliies, from 
S. Walton (1863) and Henry Weigall (1806). his childhood lo liia cleatli, while poa- 
Af ter the prince oiiteredtho army and joined tlumioua busts contiuuo in demand. Ifo 
the 10th hussars, ho was painted in uniform , sat to both English and loreigii Roulptors, 
several times by Winterhalter (1868), by including Ganonica, tUo Italian. A colossal 
Lowes C. Diokinson (1868), by H. Weigall brouKo equestrian statue of the Prince of 
(1876), and by If. von Angoli (1870). At the Wales .as colonel of the lOLh hussaiv, by 
time of hia marriage to Priueesa Alexandra Sir J. Edgar Boehm, was ju'cswited Lo the 
of Denmark in 1863 a pair of portraits of city of Bombay by Sir Albert Sassoon in 
tlio bridal ooiiplo wore painted by Winter- 1878. 

iialtor. Among foreign artists who painted TJie pictures of public oveuts in which 
tho Prinoo of Wales were Karl Bnlm ami the king played the eluol jiart aro very 
Theodor .Jenlzen, but iiorha[is the most many, inoludiug his bajitium in 

interpaling was J. Bn.stien-Lopag<', to whom })aiutod by Sir George 

tho prince Hat in Paris in 1880. During his ' Haytor, Louis ilaghe, George 

later years aa Prince of Wale.s tho prince Baxter, and others ; his inarriago in 1803, 
was not very iroquenlly painted, except for painted by W. P. Erith, R.A., and G. if. 
ofiioial iiurpoaea, such as the portraits by Thomas ; the paintings oC the jubilee 
Frank Holl, painted in 1884 for the Middle coremoiiios in 1887 and 1897 ; tho marriages 
Temple and in 1888 for tho Trinity House, of his toothers, msiorB, and children ; core- 
A full-length portrait, painted by G. F. monies at Windsor Castle, siioh as ‘ The 
Watts, B.A., for Lincoln’s Imi, was not Visit of Louis Philippe ’ and ‘ The Emperor 
considered sueoessful, and ^ was therefore of tho French rocoiviug the Order of tho 
withdrawn by tho painter ; it is now in tho Garter ’ ; leading up to the events of his 
Watte Gallery at Compton in Surrey. Tho owm reign, ‘ Tho King opening bis First 
most snocoaslul of official pietui'e.-i wa.s the Parliamout’ by Ma.x (Jowpor; ■’The King 
full-length standing jiortrait by A. Btuart- receiving tho Moorish Embassy in Mt. 
Wortloy, painted in 1893 for tlio United James’s Palaco ’ by J, Seymour Lu'oaH, R. A.; 
Service Club. W. W. Oulcos’s painting of ‘ The Coronation of King Edward V,l I ’ by 
the princo as oouimodoro of the Royal PI. A. Abbey, R.A., and like ovent.s. Dur- 
Yaoht Squadron was executed in 1900. iiig the Indian tour of 1875 a number of 
After tho aooesnioii of IGug Edrvard VII ineidenls were rcooi'ded in drawing-s by Syd- 
to the throne in 1901, fiortvails of his ncy P. Hall, W. Simpson, and other artists, 
majesty became more in demand. Tho Most of theso remain in tlio royal eolb'ction. 
ollioial state portrait was ontrusted to Mr. A valuable collection of original drawings 
(afterwards iSir) Luke Fildes, B. A., and was for illustrated puriodinals, depicting HcemiH 
exMbited at the Royal Academy in 1902. in his majesty’s reign, is in possession of 
The design for the portrait of tho king on Queen Alexandra. 

the coinage, postage-stamps, and certain King Edward was a gooil and wilting 
medals was entrusted to Mi'. Emil Hitter, hut a (.b’ffieulb Hubjeot. Hardly any 
Fuchs. Subsequent portraits of the long portrait gives a watisfaetory idea of a per- 
were painted by H. Weigall (for Wellington aouality in wMeh so much depended upon 
College), Harold Speed (for BeEast), Colin the vivacity of tho likones-m. One of tho 
Forbes (for the Canadian Houses of Pnrlia- beat hkenoBSCa iw oouMiderocl to bo that 
ment at Ottawa), A, S. Cope, A.Pv.A. (in in the group of tho Prinoo of WaloH and 
Garter robes ; for Sir Emeat Oassol), p. tho duke of Cormauglit at Aldernhot, 
Tennyaon-Oolo (for tho Liverpool Chamber painted by Edouard Dolaillo, and jiro- 
of Commerce, by wJiom it was presented to seatod to ' Quoaii Vioiorm by lha royal 
the Icing; a replica is in tho possession of the family at tlio Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 
Grooeta’ Company), James Mordeoai (now Another good portrait ia that in the group 
in St. James’s Palace), and Sir B, J, Poynter of Queen Victoria with her son, grandson, 
'P,®,A. (for the Royal Academy). During and great-grandson, painted by (Sir) W. Q„ 
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Oroliardson, R.A., iu 1900 for the Boyal 
Agrieultural >Sooiety. 

Memorials of the king wore plaimed afier 
his death ia all jDarts of the world. In 
I Rtigland it was decided that 

timoiui.-. should bo indopondcnl 

local momoi'iala ral her than a .single national 
memorial. In London, it ia proposed to 
ei'oct n statue in tlio Green Park, and to 
create a park at Shadwell, a poor and 
crowded disti'iot oi cast London. In many 
other eifies a .statue is to bo combined with 
some bonovolont puvpnao, such as a hospital 
or a fund for fighting disease. Statues 
haTO been dosigiiod for Montreal, Calcutta, 
and Biangoon, and ho.spitals are also in 
coui'so oi ei'ootion at Lahore, Oaloutta, 
Bombay, Madras, SeoimclBrabad, Cashmere, 
Bornu, Basaoin, and Poona. Memorial 
tablets have boon placed in the English 
ohurohes at Homburg, Marienbad, and 
Oopoiihagon. A .statue by M, Deny.s Pucch 
was unveiled at Cannes on 13 April 1912 
by M. Poincare, prime miuiat er of France, 
amid an imposmg naval and military 
domonatration. Anew.sfcroetand a ‘place’ 
in the heart of Paris are to bo named after 
‘ Edouard Vll.’ At Lisbon a ]Hihlio park 
wan named after him in memory of tho visit 
of 1003. At Cambridge University Sir Harold 
IiarmHW<\i'U>. endowed in 1911 ‘Tho King 
Edward VII chair of English lilernturo.’ 

I No attempt at a full biography has yet 
been made. 'I'ho outward facts aro snm- 
mai'iaed somswliat hastily and imperfectly 
in (ho obituary notices of tlio press (7 May 
1910), but they aro satisfactorily raoorded, 
with iiioioasiag detail as tho years progressed, 
in 3’ho Times, to svliich tho iudexos are a more 
or lo&s useful guide. The fullest nocoimt of 
tho external course of bis lifo from bis birth 
tiO his accession is given in W. II. Wilkins’s 
Our King and Queon (1903), republished in 
1010 with slight addition.s as Edward the 
Poaeemalcor. Various poidods and episodes 
of his career Jiavo boon treated either indo- 
pondontly or in tho biographic, s of ponsons 
who were for t.ho tune assooiatod with him. 
A good account ol tho king’s education from 
private documents at Windsor by Lord Esher 
appeared anonymously in tho Quarterly 
Eoview, July 1010. The main facts of his 
youth are detailed in A. M. Broadley’s Tho 
Boyhood of a Great King (1900) ; Queen 
Viotoria’s Letters 1837-61 (ed. Esher and 
Benson, 1007) ; Sir Theodore Marlin’s Life of 
I?rinco Consort (1874-80). Tho G re ville Memoirs 
and the memoirs of Baron Stoolanar are also 
useful. Por his early manhood and middle age 
Sidney Whitman’s Life of the Emperor Frede- 
rick (1001 ) is of value, for the Canadian and 
Amotican totrr of 1860 see N. A. Woods, Tho 
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Prince of Wales in Canada and the United 
States (1861), Bunbury Gooch’s The King’s 
visit to Canaria, 1860 (1910), and J. B. 
Atlay’s Life of Sir Henry Acland (1903). 
For the tour in the Holy Land of 1863 see 
Probhero and Bradley’s Life of Dean Stanley 
(1883), who published Sermnns Iief ore the Prince 
during the Tour (1863). For the tour of 1860 
aee Mrs. William Grey’s Journal of a Visit 
to Egypt, Constantinople, tho Crimen, Greece, 
&o., in tho Suite of the Prince and Prinoosa 
of Wales (1869), and (Sir) W. If. Bussell, 
A Diary in the East during the Tour of 
the Prince and Prinoeaaof Wale.s (1869). Tho 
chief account of the Indian tour is W. H, 
Russell’s Diary (1877). Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
who privately printed Notes of the Indian 
Tour, gives very many particulars in Beoolleo- 
tions of my Life (1900). The ptincs’s philan- 
thropic work can be followed in Sir H. 0. 
Burdott’a An Account of tho Social Progress 
and Development of our own Times, 113 illus- 
trated by tho Public Lifo and Work of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales (1889), with 
Tho Speeches and Addresses of tho Prince of 
Wales, 1863-1888, ed. by James Macaulay 
(1889), and Tho Golden Book of King Edivaru 
VII (1910), whioh oollscts many of his public 
utterances. References of varying interest 
appear in Lady Bloomfield’s TleiaiiiiPoence.s of 
Diplomatic Life (1883) ; Lord Augustus Loftns’s 
Roininiscences (1802-4) ; Lord Malmesbury’s 
Memoirs (188 1) ; Sir Henry Koppol’a A Sailor’s 
Lifo under Four Sovereigns (1899); Col. E,. S. 
Liddell’s Memoirs of the lOlh Royal (Prince 
of Wales’sown) Hussars (1801); Arininiiis Vam- 
bdry’sMemoirs (1904) ; Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone ; Sir Alfred Lyali’s Life of Lord Dufferin 
(190.'5 ) ; Sir Horace RnmboIU’s RecoHeotions 
of a Diplomatist (2 vols. 1902), Further Recol- 
lections (1903), and Fin.alEooollection3(i900); 
Edgan Shopiiard’s George, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, a Memoir of his Private Lifo (chiefly 
extracts from his diary), 2 vols. 1906; Sir 
C, Kinloch-Cooke’s Mary Adelaide, Duchess 
of Teok (1900) ; as well as in Lives of Charles 
Kingsley, (Sir) Richard On on, Laurence 
Oliphant, Su’ Richard Burton, Lord Houghton, 
and Sis Samuel Baker. Some hints on the 
social side of his career are given in The 
Private Life of King Edward VII (1903) ; 
Society in the New Reign, by a foreign resident 
(i.o. T. H. S. Esoott) (1004) ; Paoli’s My Boyal 
Clients (1911), gossip of a detective courier, and 
more authentically in Lady Dorothy NevilTs 
Rominisaences (1906) and Mine. Waddington’s 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife (190.3). His chief 
residences arc deaoribed in Mrs. Herbert Jonas’s 
Sandringham (1873) and A. H. Beavan’s Marl- 
borough House and its Occupants (1800); 

A full account of fl’he Coronation of King 
Edward Vll, by J. E. 0. Bodloy, appeared in 
1903. Edward VlI as a Sportsman ( 1911), 
by Alfred E. T. Watson, with introd, by Cant. 
Sin SeymouB Fortesoue, and contributions by 
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varioiTf) fi'icndfl, gi’^es an adorniato acooutjf; of 
tho king’s sporling life. Of loroign eatiraftlos 
of tlio king, whioli are for ike mosli part mia- 
leacling, tho most, intorosting ai’o Loiiia Blanc’a 
Loiaros siu- I’Angletori'o (18(17) ; J. U. Aiibry’a 
lidwftJTl Vil Iiitime (I’iU'is, 1002), a favourable 
but. oulspokon eaUmalo ; .JoanOraiid-CartoroL’a 
L’nndo de I’Europio (lOOG), a study ol the 
king ill li’roncii and other rarioaturo; M. Ilenn 
Doragon’s Voyage ii Paris do S.iBI. lildoiiard 
VI 1 (lOOS). a dol.ailod journal of tho visit ; 
Riuilo Flouroiw’ La hraneo CVinquiso ; fidoiiard 
VII ot Olomoncoau (lOOfi), an iiiflictmont of 
the policy of tho 'eutonto cnrdiale,’ anrl an 
allBgation that King Edward was personally 
moved by a Miwduavollian design of holding 
Franco in subjection to Enghah iuterosts; and 
Jacques Bardnux, Victoria I ; Edouard Vlf ; 
Georges V (Paris, 2nd od. Kill, pp. 1-19 Boq.). 
The German view may bo gleaned from Austin 
Hatrison’a England and Germany (1009) and 
Max Uardon’o Kopfe (part ii., Borlin, 1912). 
Some hints of tho king’s relations with tho 
suooo.ssivo rulers ol Germany arc given in : 
Memoirs of Princo Chlodwig ol Ilohculoho- 
Sohilling.'ii'iinst (tram, 2 volfl. 1906); Moritz 
BuBoh’s Bismarck, Some Soorot Pages from his 
History (traus., 3 vola. 1898) j Bismarck, Hia 
BoflootiotiH and KominiHocnoflH (trana., 189S) ; 
untranslated Supplement (‘ Anliaiig’) to latter 
work, in 2 vols. rospsolivoly entitled Kaiser 
’W'ilhehn nnd Bismarck and Aus Bismaroks 
Bi’ielwechfiol, eel. Horst Kohl (Stuttgart, 
1001). Tho account of the portraits has 
been supplied by Mr, Lionel Gust. In pre- 
paring this article the writer has had tho 
benefit ol much private information, bnt ho i.s 
solely responsible for (lie use to wliich tho 
material has boon put.] 8. L. 

EDWAHD OF SAXE-WETMAE, 
PniNOE (1823-1002), fleld-iuarahal, was 
elctet son of Duke Bernard (1792-1862) 
of Saxe-Weimar-Eisonaoh by hia wife 
Princess Ida (1794-1852), daughter of 
George dnlco of Saxo-Meiningen. His 
father was younger son of Charles Augustus, 
grand duko ol Saxe-Weiiuar, well known an 
Goethe’s patron. His mother was younger 
aistor of Prhicoss (aftorwai'ds Queen) Acle- 
laide [q. v.], wife of the duke of Ciaronco, 
afterwards King William XV. His parents 
were freiTuent visitors at the royal resklenoo 
in .Buahey Park, while the duke and 
duohoas of Glarenoo woro its occupants, 
and there Prince Edward, whoso full 
names were William Augustus Edward, 
waa horn on 11 Got. 1823. Brought up 
chiefly in England by his aunt, Queen 
Adelaide, tlie young prince was one of 
Queen Victoria’s jdayfeHowa and was 
always on affectionate terms with her 
and her fantfily. ^Another of his boyish 
associates, George, second duke of Oain- 


bridgo fq, v. fcinppl. TI], became ono of Uin 
closest friends, iravhig been duly natura- 
lised, ho passed througli tSandhuivst and 
entered tho army as an oJisigu on I Juno 
1841. IIi.s long oaroev waa wliolly idoutilied 
with Britisii military .servico. Oi'igiually 
attached to tho 67tl) foot, ho was shortly 
afterwards tr.ans[errcd as onaign and liou- 
toiiant to tho grenadier guards, became a 
captain on 19 May 1846, and was adjutant 
from November 1860 i.o Deoenibor 1851, 
Prince Edward acoumpanied tlui iird bat- 
talion of grenadier guard.s to (,ho Grimoa, 
whore ho served with distinction aa major 
(brevet major 20 Juno 18.5-1) at Alma, Bala- 
klava, and tho siege ol Hcvastopol. Ho was 
wounded in tlie leg in the tronohos on 19 Get. 
nnd was mentioned in desipatohea (Land. 
f}az. 7 Nov. 1854). At Inkorman Prinoii 
Edward, who was on picket duty witli bin 
company at Quarter-guard Point, .'iiioce.'-B- 
fully repelled tho attack of a IlusHian 
column on tho Hank of the British lines 
(Kikulakb’h Invasion of the Crimea, 
vi. 107 ; Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837- 
1861, iii, 69 : — Prince lUdwnrd's Eeport of his 
experiences to the Queer),). On 15 Juno 1855 
ho was appointed A.D.G. to Lord Eaglan, 
and three days later engaged in ’ tho 
desperate but unsuoee.ssful ’ attack on 
the Mnlakoff and tho Eeclan. He was 
appointed A.D.G. to Queen Victoria on 
6 Got. 1866, and rctolued tho position till 
22 Fob. 1809, when ho was promoted major- 
general. For his .seiwice.s lie I’eooivod tho 
U.B., the Orimoan medal, Turld.sh modal, 
legion of honour, and fourth olafi.s o ( Medjidio. 
From 1 April 1870 t.o ;il .Inly 1876 ho held 
command of the homo diflti'iot. On 0 July 
1877 ho became lionlonant-gonoral, and from 
1 Oot. 1878 till 30 April 1881 lio oom- 
mancled tho southern distriot (Portsmouth). 
In 1878 lie was appointed oolonel of tlio 
Lincoln regiment, and on 14 Nov. 1879 
beoarao general. On relinquishing tho 
southern distriot in 1881, iio was unem- 
ployed for four years. In Ootobor 1886 
ho was given tho command ol tlio forces 
in Ireland, which ho retained till 30 iSopt. 
1890, when he was suooeeded by Viscount 
I Wolacloy. Tlio Irish command oarried 
witli it tho position ol privy counoillor of 
Ireland. On 24 May 1881 ho was made 
K.O'.B., and on 21 Juno 1887 G.O.B. In 1888 
he held i.ho command of the 1st lil'o guards 
as oolonel-in-ohiof till iii.s death, and in 
that capacity filled the office of gold stick- 
in-waiting to the Queen. Tie was placed on 
the retired list on 11 Get. 1890. In 1801 
Dublin University oonl'crretl on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D„ and on 22 June 
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1897 Qnoeii Victoria made him a field- 
marshal. Ill addition to tlirae honours he 
was created akniplit of St. Patrick in 1890, 
and on 8 March 1901 G.C.V.O. 

Aw excellent soldier who was popular 
with all i-anks, ho cherished the cultured 
traditions of hia family, llo O-Keroiaed a wide 
lioapitality at hia London house, and hia 
guests included ropi'caentative.s of literature, 
art, and .science, as well as soldiers and men 
in public lift'. Ho was always on oordial 
l,o?'ms with King Edward VII. Ho died at 
U1 Portland Phioo on 16 Nov. 1002, and was 
buried in Ghiclio.stor Cathedral with military 
honnurs. 

A portrait of Prince Edward hy F. Marks 
i.s in tho po.s.seasion of the duko of Bioh- 
mond and Gordon at Goodwood. On 
27 Nov. IS.'il he niaiTiod in London Lady 
Augusta Katherine, second daughter of 
Oliarlos Gordon-Lennox, fifth duko of 
Richmond and Gordon. Tlio marriage was 
luorganatio and the princess was given in 
Germany tho title of countess of Dornburg ; 
but sbo' was laior on granted the title of 
prinee.ss in Great Britain by royal decree in 
1866. fcihe died without issue on 3 April 1904 . 

[The Times, 17 Nov. 1902; Army and 
Navy Gazette, 22 Nov. 1902; Army List; 
Kiuglakc’s favasion of the Crimea, Gtli edit. 
1877, vol.s. iii. iv. and vi. ; Eclg.u' Sheppard, 
DuliO of Oamhridgo, 1900 ; Willoughby Vomer, 
Military Life of I, he Duke of Cambridge, 1903 : 
iSir C. IGnlcicli-Cooke, Life of tho Biioheas of 
I'cck, 2 vols, 1900.] H. M. V. 

EDWARDS, Sib FLEETWOOD 
TSr-l'AM (1842-] 910), lieirtonant-colonel, 
royal ongiiieors, second son of ThomoB 
Edwards of Woodside, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
by ins wife Hoator, daughter of tho Kev. 
'IV'illiam Wilson, of Knowlo Hall, Warwiok- 
shito, was born at Han-ow on 21 April 1842. 
Educated at Uppingham and at Harrow, 
he entorod tho Royal Military Academy in 
1861, and on 30 June 1863 received a com- 
nrission as lieutenant in the royal engineers. 
After professional instruction at Chatham, 
whore he was captain of the orickefc eleven, 
Edwards was acting adjutant at Dover. 
From 1867 to 1809 ho accompanied General 
Sir likederiok Chapman [q.v.], governor, to 
Bermuda as private secretary and aide-de- 
camp. After serving at Fermoy, H-eland, 
he was appointod assislantinapeotor of works 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich (Nov. 1870), 
and became aide-de-camp to General Sir 
John Lintorn Simmoiw [q. v. Suppl. 11], in- 
spuotor-gonoral of fortifications (1 Aug.l87B), 
Promoted captain on 6 _ July_ 1877( he 
aooompaniod, in 1878, his oliiof to the 
Berlin Gongross, where he came under the 
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notice of lords Beaoonsfield and Salisbury. 
Appointed a.ssist.ant privy prase and as.sist- 
ant private secretary to Queen Victoria 
in Oct. 1878, ho booame also groom-in-wait- 
ing in 1880, an extra equorry in Oot. 1888, 
and keeper of tho privy purse and head 
of H.M.’s poroonal household in May 1895 in 
succession to Sir Henry Ponsonby [q, v.J. 
Promoted major (30 Juno 1883), licutonant- 
colonel (22 Oot. 1890), he was made O.B. in 
1882 and K.O.B. in 1887 and a privy coun- 
cillor on his lotireincnt from the army on 
12 Oct, 1895. 

From May 1896 Edwards was one of the 
most trusted and intimate advisere of the 
Queen until her death in 1901, and was ona 
of tho oxeoutors of lier will. Pmtiring in 
demeanour, he was a man of remarkable 
charm and of strong inoi-al fibre. Edward 
VII ill 190 1 made him a G.O.V.O., sorjeiint- 
at-arms of the House of Lords, and an extra 
equerry to himself, granting him a pension. 
George V appointed him paymaster to the 
household and an extra equerry. He died 
at hia residence, the Manor House, Lindfield, 
Sussex, on 14 Aug. 1910, and was buried in 
Cuoldield coraotory. 

Edwards married (1) on 19 April 1871, 
Edith (d. 1873), daughter of the Rev. Allan 
Smith-Masters of Gamer, Kent ; (2) on 20 
May 1880, Mary, daughter of Major John 
Routlodgo Majendie, 92nd highlanders ; she 
siuviveit him. 

[E.E. Records ; Memoirs hi the Royal 
Engineer Journal, by General Sir Richaid 
Harrison; Porter, History of tho Gonis of 
Royal Engincora, 1889, 2 vote. ; The Hmos, 
15 Augost 1010.] R. H. V. 

EDWARDS, HENRY SUTHERLAND 
(1828-1900), author and journalist, bom 
at Hendon on 6 Sept. 1828, was eldest 
child in the family of three sons and three 
daughtem of John Edwards, of independent 
mcaiw, by his wife Harriet Extern Teals 
Morris. After education at the Brompton 
grammar school and in France, where he 
acquired a fuU command of the language, 
Edwards engaged at a very early ago in 
London journalism. Ha contributed to 
‘ Pasquin,’ a small weekly rival oi * Punch,’ 
which lasted only from August to October 
1847. To another short-lived rival of 
‘Punch,’ ‘The Puppet Show,' wMeh the 
firm of Vizetelly (see VizEimiV, Hbsbv] 
started in March 1848, Edwards also con- 
tributed, and on the recommendation of 
Gilbert ft Beokett he, in 1848, joined tho 
staff of ‘ Punch.’ That engagement proved 
btiof, although in 1880 he renewed his 
association with ‘ Punch ’ as an occasional 
contriWot. H-o early collaborated with 
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Robert B.u-Jiabas Brougli fq. v, | in writing 
for (Jio London ntiige ‘ Moitbhtopliolcs, 
or an Ainbasqador from Below,’ an oxLra- 
vagaiiza, and ho also joined in 1851 ,atid 
at laier rlaU's Anginitus vSopihmis Ma 3 'ho\v 
[q. V.] in light dramiitio piccM, inolnding 
‘ Tho ClooHO with tho (inlclon Eggs,’ a farco 
(Strand Tlii'ati'o, Eobruar^' 1850). and ‘Tho 
Pour Cousins,’ a comic drama (Globe, May 
187J). Edwards meanwhile found active 
employ nient in varied branoboa of serious 
iQurnalism. Ho was in I’twis during tho 
coup d’otat oi 1853, and in J85(i ho rrmit 
io Russia <as coiTespoudent of tho ‘llliia- 
tr,Ll(“d Times’ to describo tho coronation 
(d tlio 'J’sar Aloxandoj’ It. Ho remained 
at Moscow for aoiiie timo to study tho 
lauguag(’, and was soon woll vorsod in 
Russian politics and literature. 

Tteturuing to England ho published ' I’lio 
Russians at Home,’ skcstchoa of EusBiau 
lifn (1861). In 1862 and again in 1803 he 
was correspond imt for ‘Tho 'J'imoa’ in 
Poland and witueasod tho in.surroction until 
bin fric'udly relations with tho insurgimta 
led to his expulsion. After revisiting 
MoacoAv and St. T’etorsburg ho produced 
‘ Polish Captivity, an Account of the Present 
Position of tho Poles in Ansl.ria, Prussia and 
Russia ’ (2 veils. 1803), and ho ombodied 
Ilia experiences in his ‘ Private History of 
a Polish Insurrootion ’ (2 vols. 1865). ‘ Tho 
fl’iincs ’ sent him to Luxomburg in 1 807, 
and for tho same paper he accom- 
panied the Cloi'juaii armj' during tlu' 
Prnneo-tlerniaii war of 1870-1. Hi.sobser- 
vationa v'ero collooled as ‘ Tho Goruiiins 
in Eranco, Notes 011 tho Method and 
Conduct of tho Invasion.* A dose .student 
of tho affairs of tho Ballran Peninsula, lio 
republished in 1870 a sorics of p.apors con- 
tributed to the ‘Pall Mall OaKOtlo’ under 
the general title ‘ The {fcbivoniau Provinces 
of Tnrkoy.’ In 1885 appeared his * Russian 
lAojeots agiainst India from the Ozar Potor 
the Groat to filcohelelL’ Eorcign politics 
Avas only one of many themes of EdAvards’s 
fertile pen. Ho wrote much on snusical 
lu-story and criticism. A ‘ Histocy of 
Opera ’ (3 vols.) appoavod in 1862 ; ‘ The 
Lyi'ical Urania,’ a oollcotion of papiocs. 
in 1881 ; and ‘ Rossini and his iScliool,’ 
1881 ; together irith lives of Rossini (I860) 
and Sim.s Reeves (1881). 

Edwards ivas the first editor of the 
' Graphic ’ (1869), and in 1877 ho undertook 
an unfortunate venture, tho ‘ portrait,’ 
photographs and biographical notices of 
ttotablo persons, Avhich ran to fifteen 
numbers. Edwards also tried his hand at 
fiction. His first novel, ' Tho Three 
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Louisas,’ appeared in 1866, and .six others 
folloAvod, the last, ‘ 'I’ire Dram.atist’a 
Dilemma ’ (1898), being written in ool- 
lixboration with Mrs. Ghurch (Jdoronoo 
Marryat | q. v.] ). liis later years avoi'o 
largely devoted to ti'anBlariorm from the 
Frouch or Russian. A busy oomiiilor to 
tho cud, Edwards brought out ‘ The 
Romanoffs, T7,ar.s of Moscow and'Emjjeroi'h 
of Riihsia’ in 1890, ‘ Personal Recollections’ 
in 1960, and in 1902 a life of Bir 'William 
■White, English ambassador at Oonstauti- 
noplo. He died at hi.s iiouso, 9 Weslboirrno 
Terrixco Road, Lotidon, on 21 Jan, 1906, 
being biu'iednt St. John’s coinotoiy, Woking. 

On 2 Eob. 1857 he married in the English 
ehuroh, Moscow, Margaret, daughter of 
'Thomas Wai son, aiSoottish ongineor settled 
in Russia. She survived him with one 
son, Mr. Gilbert Sutherland Edwards. 

Besides the worka mentioned, Edwards 
puhlishod : 1. ‘ Eamous Eirst Reproaonta- 
lions,’ 1886. 2. ‘ 'The Enuat Lc'gond/ 1886. 

3. ‘ 'The Prima Donna,’ 2 vols. 1 888. 

4. ‘ Idols ol tho Ercmoli Stage,’ 2 vols. 1889. 

5. ' Old and New Paiis,’ 2 vole. 1892-4. 

[Edwards’s Personal ReoollcotionH, 1000 ; 
Lacy’s Briiish I'lioatro, vols. 25, 1,'i, and 02 ; 
Ik'it. Mus. Oat, ; private informatiou ) 11. 
Vizetolly’H Glances Bach i.hroAigh Seventy 
Years, 1803 j Spiohnann’s History of Punch!] 

EDWARDS, JOHN PASSMORE (1823- 
HIJ I ), cdil or .and philanthropist, horn at 
Blaokwator, near 'I’ruro, on 24 March 1823, 
was second son in a family of four Sons 
of William Ed\™,Kls by his wibi Bumiu 
Passmoro of NoAvlon Abbot, Dovonflluro. 
IHh father, a oaiqicntor by trade', kept a 
iimall ptiblic-houBO, Io winch was attached 
II largo fruit gaidon ; ho >vns a I'nlvinistic 
mothediyt, and his wife an orthodo.x 
baptist. John, iil'icv a viiry rinUmeiilary 
education at Ihc village school, holpi'd 
his father from tho ago of twelve in 
brewing or gardening, eouUnuing his 
attondanco at the soiionl of an evoning, 
and reading, with tho liel]) of a dictionary, 
tho ‘ Bonny Magazine ’ and such cheap boota 
as ho was ablo to purchase). At fifteen lu) 
made futile 6.xpcriinonts in verso and as 
a lecturer. Aftorvvarcls ho liolpod to found 
and run a free evening solionl Avith good 
results. 

In 1843 Edwards became at a salary of 
101, a year clerk to Homy SoatoU B tokos 

S . v.]j a lawyer in. Trurn, and a iioet. 

o had already iutoresiod Mmaolf in tho 
Aiiti-Corn Law League agitation, and had 
distributed pamphlets for* Avluoh ho had 
applied to tlio league’s saorotarjq At the 
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end of oighteen months ho left Stokes’s 
omploymeiit and some months later be- 
came roprosontativo in Manoheater oi the 
‘ Sentinel,’ a new Ijondon weekly news- 
paper started in the interest of the Anti- 
Oorn Law League. The jiaper iaUed, and 
Edwards j-ocoived only 101. lor hlteen 
months’ service. Tie met a debt to liis 
landlord by leotiiriug for temperance 
societies at one shilling a lecture. At 
Manchester ho hoard Cobden and Bright 
at public nieeiings, and became a staunoh 
iidheront of the Manclicster political school. 

In 184(5 Edwards went to London, and 
while mainiaining liimaoK by lecturing and 
journalism developed his interest in political 
and social reform. Ho actively promoted 
the Early Closing Association, and he siig- 
go.sted the invitation which led Emerson 
in 1848 to leohiro on behalf of the asso- 
ciaiion at E.xolcr Hall on ‘Montaigne,’ 
‘Napolooir,’ and ‘ )Shakospeare.’ Ho showed 
sympathy with the Oharti.sL movement 
but doprooatocl the use of physical force. 
TJio London Peace Society .sent him as a 
delegate to the I’cnoo Conference at 
Ih'iiRMok in Sept. 1848, and he was at 
Paris and Eranlifoi't-oii-tho-Maine on tlie 
like oi'rand in 1849 and 1850. 

fn 1850 Edwards wiili savings of some 
502. started ‘The I’ublio Good,’ a weekly 
newHiiapisr, which ho wrote, printed, and 
published singlc-handocl in a small rooni 
whore ho lived in Patemo.stor Eow. The 
paper, though widely sold, did not. pay, and 
Edwards startod ot'hora, the ‘ Biographical 
Magazine,’ the ‘ Pwico Advocate,’ and tJic 
‘ Poctin Magazine,’ in the vain hoi)e that they 
would .advertise and so sujjport each other. 
After a throe years’ struggle ids health 
broko tlown and he became banltrupt, 
paying five shillings in the pound to liis 
creditors. Engaging strenuously in journa- 
list io work, ho so iar reoovenid his position as 
to be able to purohaso at a nominal price 
in 1 802 the ‘ Building Nows.’ By oarefnl 
management the paper was brought to a 
llonrishing condition, and in 1800 Edwards 
paid in lull his old debts, from wliioh ho 
was legally absolved. An inscription on 
a watoh ' and chain presented by his 
former creditors on 29 Aug. 1806 at a 
banciuot given in his honour at the -Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgaie Street, testified to their 
ai)prooiatioii of ‘ his integrity and honour.’ 
In 1 869 he also aoquired for a small sum 
the ‘Meolmnios’ Magazine,’ which rapidly 
returned substantial profits. 

Edwards’s next venture was the pnrohase 
in 1876 of the ‘ Echo,’ the first Iml^enny 
nevvapaper- He bought it from Baron 


Albert Grant [q. v.], who in 1875 had 
acquired it from Cassaell, I’etle.r & Galpin, 
its founders in 1808. Edwards became hi.s 
oum editor, and under his control the paper 
gained greatly in popularity. Its politics 
were liberal and it advocated the oiuisos of 
social reform in which Edwards interested 
hiinaelt. After some years he excluded 
belling news, a step by wliioh the 
paper gained commercially rather than 
lost. In 1884 he sold a two-thirds share 
of the paper to Andrew C.amegie and 
Samuel Storey lor, it is said, 50,0001,, but, 
difficulties ol management arising, he re- 
bought it almost immediately at double the 
price. He retained control of the paper 
till 1890, when it was sold at a high figure 
to a syndicate specially formed for its 
purchase. The ‘ Echo ’ collapsed in 1905. 
Together with the ‘ Echo ’ Edwards also 
ran for many years the ‘ Weekly Times,’ 
a periodical aorpiired from Sir John Hutton. 

'To ail progressive movements Edwards 
accorded active and contimious support. 
Prom 1846 onward.s lio was on the com- 
mittee of societies for the abolition of 
capital punishmeiit, of taxes on luiowledgo 
and of flogging in the army and navy. 
He holpefl to dkoct the Political and 
Heform Assooialion, the Ballot Society, 
and the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade. Ho became president (in 1 894) 
of the Loudon Eeform Union, fowned to 
stimulate progro.saivo municipal legisla- 
tion in Loudon, and of the Anti-gambling 
League. He ))ressed his views on the 
public in pamphlets bke ‘ The Trifile 
Curse’ (1868), which dealt with the effects 
of the opium trade on England, China, 
and India, and ‘ Hitelleotual Tollbars’ 
(1864), a protest against taxes on paper 
and nowapapers, An almost fanatical 
member ot the Peace Society, he pro- 
tested in ‘ The War ; a Blunder and a 
Crime ’ (1865) against the Crimean war, 
and in later years strongly advocated the 
Transvaal’s claim to independence. He was 
president of the Transvaal Independence 
Committee (1881) and of the Transvaal 
Committee (1901). 

At the general election Of 1868 Edwards 
was an unsnooessful candidate in the 
liberal interest for Truro, but made no 
further attempt to enter parliament till 
1880, wheai he was returned with William 
Henry Grenfell {now Lord Deaboroughyfor 
Salisbury. An unsupported charge of 
bribery led to a petition against Edwards’s 
election, but it was contemptuously dis- 
missed by the court. Edwards was dis- 
appointed at the lack of opportunity for 
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u&oliil work wliioh Iho House of Commons 
oilerod, and ho withdrew at tiie dissolution 
of 1885. 

His later yews Edwards mainly devoted 
to generous yot disoviminalo plulantliropy, 
his public gifts generally taking the form 
of free libraries and hospitals. In all some 
seventy public institutions boar his name 
as founder. The tir.st institution founded 
by liiin was a lecture and reading room 
at his native village, Blaokwater, in 1880, 
followed in the same year by a school and 
meeting-room at St. Day, a literary institute 
at Ohacowator, and a mechanics’ institute 
at St. Agnes, all small villngos in Corn- 
wall within three miles of his birthiilacc. 
Among the hospitals which lie afterwards 
established were those at Falmouth, 
Liskoard, Willosdon, Wood Green, Acton, 
Tilbury, East Ham, and Sutton in Surrey. 
He also founded convalescent liomc.s at 
Limpsliold, Oranbrook, Portaii worth, Herne 
Bay, and Begwell Bay. At Oliallont St. 
Peter, Buckingliamslure, he established 
separate epileptic homes for men, boys, 
women, and girls ; and at Swanloy, 
Bouruoinouth, and Sydenham ‘ homes 
for boys.’ He oreoted free libraries at 
Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Hoxton, Ed- 
monioit, Walworth, Hammersmith, East 
Dulwich, St. George’s in the East, 
Acton, Poplar, Limehouao, hTunliead, East 
Ham, Plaistow, North Camberwell, New- 
ton Abbot, Ti'uio, Falmouth, Camborne, 
Bedrutli, St. Ives, Bodmin, Li.skoard, and 
Daunooston. He also founded an art 
gallery for the Newlyn colony of artists, 
near Penzance, and toohuioal schools at 
Truro, and contributed to tho foundation 
of art gallories at Wliitooliapol and C'am- 
boi-well. To him wore also duo tho erection 
of the West Ham Museum ; tho Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
with Mr.s. Humphry Ward as honorary 
secretary ; University Hall, Clare Market, 
and the Sailors’ Palace, Commercial Eoad. 
Ho erected drinldng fountains in various 
places, in-esentcd over 80,000 volumes to 
libraries and reading-rooms, and placed 
lhirty-tw(3 memorial busts of Lamb, Keats, 
Kusldn, JTogarth, Elizabeth Fry, Emenson, 
Dickons, and other well-known men in 
public institutions through tho country. 
At Oxford in 1902, on the suggeistion of 
Jolm Ghurton Collins [q. v. Suppl. II], he 
endowed a Passmore Edwards scholarship 
for the conjoint study of English and 
classical literature, and he presented a 
lifeboat to _Broughty jTerry, near Dundee, 
and. a public garden to Woolwich. 

Edwards declined oFere of knighthood 


irom both (Juoon Violoriai and Edw.aid 
Vil. Ho accepted (ho lionorary froodom 
of tho five boroughs West Ham, Liskoard, 
Falmouth, 'L'ruro, and East Ham. 

In 1905 Edwards |iiinted privalely ‘A 
Fow Footprints,’ a rough anlobiogra])hy 
(2nd edit, published lOOfi). lie dica] at Ida 
lesidonce, 51 NoIJioiluill Gaulons, ITamp- 
btead, on 22 April 1011, and was (mried 
at Koiisal Oroou cometory. His not 
personalty was sworn at d7,‘ll 11. He 
made no public boquesi.s. Edwards 
)narricd Eleanor, daugliter of Hcniy 
Vickers lJumi)hrey,s, artist. One son and 
one daughter survived him. 

A bust by vSir George Frain])(oii was 
presented to Mrs. Edwartls in 1897 and 
exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 1898. 
Rcplioa.s wore made and prosonled to 
various imstitutions in Coniwall. A por- 
trait was painted by 0. E. Watts for tho 
National Portrait Gallery. A cartoon 
Xmrtrait by ‘ Apo ’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1885. 

(Daily Telegraph, and 'L'ho Tiiiios, 21 April 
1911; A Fow Footprints; J. J. Macdonald, 
Passmore Edwards Institutions, 1900; E. H. 
Barrage, J. PnR.9moro Edwards, pldlaiilhropist, 
1902; J. ,T. Ogle, 'l’ho Free Library, 1897 ; 
Life and Momoira of John Ohurton Collins, 
1911.] 8. G. F. 

ELGAR, FRANCIS (1845-1000), naval 
architect, born at Portsmouth on 24 April 
1845, was oldest son ol nine ohildron of ffran- 
ois Anooil Elgar, who was employed at Port, s- 
mouth dockyard, by his wife Susanna 
Clui Ikley. At foil rtoon Elgar was apprentiood 
as a shipwright in Portsmouth dockyard, 
where his general education was continued 
at an o.xoellent school for approntioos 
maintained by (ho admiralty, Thoro ho 
won a soholav.sliiji entitling him lo ad- 
vanced instruction. In 1804, when tho 
admiralty, with tho seionoo and art 
department, established tho Royal Hehoiil 
of Naval Arohitooturo and Marino En- 
gineering at South Kensington, Elgar was 
axipointed, after a ()om])olitivo examination 
among shipwright appronticc.s in the dock- 
yards, one of eight students of naval 
arohilacfcure. After tho throe years’ cuii rso, 
ho in May 1867 graduated as a llrst-olass 
fellow, the highest class of diploma. Of 
much literary ability, he long holpod as 
an old student in the publication of tho 
school’s ‘Annual.’ From 1807 to 1871 
Elgai' was a jrmior officer of tho ship- 
building department of tho royal navy, 
and was employed at the dockyards and 
in private oatablishmonts. 

Leaving tho public service in 1871, 
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Elgar became chief professional assistant to 
Sir Edward James Heed [q.v. Snppl. IT], 
wlio 'was practising in London as a con- 
sulting naval aroliitoob. At the same timo 
lio helped Reed in the production of the 
quarterly review cnliiled ‘Naval Science.’ 
General manager ot Earle’s shipbuilding 
and enginooriug company at Hull {1874-6), 
ho practised as a naval architect in London 
(1870-9). Erom 1870 to 1881 ho ■was in 
Japan as advisor upon naval construction 
to the Japauose govervnueut, and from 
1881 to 1880 resumed private practice 
in London, advising loading steamship 
companies on designs of new sliips, 
but specially investigating the causes 
of loss of, or accident to, important 
vessels. Ilia reports on the Austral, which 
foundered in Sj'dney harhour in 1881, and 
the Daphne, which capsized when being 
launched on the Clyde in 1883, made him 
a leaebng authority on the alabihty of 
merchant ships. Elgar also served in 
1883 on a departmental oouimiUeo of the 
board of trade whoso report formed tho 
basis of subsequent legislation and of the 
regulations for fixing tho maximum load- 
lino for seagoing merchant ships of all 
olasues and of most nationaUtiea. 

In 1883 Elgar was appointed to tho 
first protosBorship of naval arclriteoture 
lo be osinblishod in a university; it was 
founded at Glasgow by the -rvidow of 
John Elder [q. v.], tho marine onginooi*. 
Although pormittod to oontinuo private 
practice, Elgar during tho nest three 
years mainly devoted himself to the 
organisation of tho now school. His 
personal reputation soenred the sympathy 
of shipowners and ahipbuiidprs, and at- 
Iraotod many students. In 1886 Elgar on 
iJio invitation of the admiralty re-entered 
the pnhlie service as director of doolryaidfl 
—a newly created office. During Iris six 
years’ control, work in the dockyards was 
done more economically and rapidly than 
hoforo. Resigning this appointment in 
1892, ho was until 1907 consulting naval 
arohitoot and director of the EairflcTd ship- 
building and enginoor-ing company of 
Glasgow. Tho company, founded by John 
Elder and developed) by Sir William Pearco, 
fully maintained its position during Elgar’s 
managemont. The works were enlarged and 
improved, and their prodnotivo capacity 
increased. Novel types of vossola were 
designed and built, including torpedo-boat 
destroyers and cross-Channel steamers of 
high speed. Steam turbines and -wator- 
tuhe boilers -wore employed at an early 
date, -with satisfactory xeaults, 


In 1908, after voluntarily retiring from 
EairJiold with a view to rest, Elgar, a t tho 
request of friends interested in tho hu.si- 
nesa, undertook as chairman tho reor- 
ganisation of tho firm of Cammell, Laird 
& Co. of Miiryport, Cumberland, -shoso 
operations emlnnoed steel and armour 
manufacture as weU. as shipbuilding and 
onginoering. Soon after he beonms in 
addition chairman of the Eau’Oeld company, 
which had intimate relations with Cammcll, 
Laird & Co. Elgar’s efforts proved suc- 
cessful, but tho strain told on his health. 

Combining a wide range of scientific 
knowledge with practical and commercial 
capacity, Elgar was made hon. LL.D. of 
Glasgow University in 188S ; E.R.S. Edin- 
burgh soon nfler, and E.E.S. London in 
189N To tho Royal Society’s ‘ Proceedings ’ 
he contributed important papers on pro- 
blems of stability and strength of shipai 
Of the Institution of Naval Arcliiteots, 
of which he was a member from tho 
ont.sot of his career, he served on the 
council for twenty-six years, was treasurer 
for seven years, and finally W’as an honor- 
ary vico-president, ffis chief contributions 
to technical literature are in the ‘Trana- 
aotions ’ of the institution, and include 
valuable papers on ‘ Losses of Ships at 
Sea,’ ‘ East Ocean Steamships,’ ‘ The Cost 
and Relative Power of Warships,’ and prob- 
lems of strength and stability of ships. A 
member of the Institution of Ci’vil Engineers 
for twenty-five years, Elgar sat on the 
council for six years, and as ‘ James Eorrest 
Lecturer ’ in 1907 delivered an address on 
‘ Unsolved Problems in the Design and 
Propulsion of Ships.’ He also served on 
the council of the Royal Society of Arts 
and was a royal commissioner for the inter- 
national exliibltions at Paris (1889) and 
Chicago (1894). His interests were wide 
outside professional matters. Literature 
always attracted him. He was elected 
E.S.A. in 1896, and from 1004 he served as 
a member of the Tariff Commission. 

Ho died suddenly at Monte Carlo on 
17 Jan. 1009, and was buried at Highgate 
cemetery. He manied in 1889 Ethel, 
daughter of John Howard Colls of London, 
who survived him, but left no issue, 

Elgar founded a scholarship for students 
of naval architecture at the Institution 
of Naval Arohitecta, and provided for its 
future maintenanoo by hia vpjll. He also 
made large bequests to tho Institution of 
Naval Architeots and the department of 
naval arohiteeturb in Qlasgo-w University. 

He published in 187S an admimhly 
illustrated book on ‘ The Ships of tho Royal , 
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Navy,’ and as pi-osidont, oi' ilie London 
dining club called the ‘SoUo of Odd 
Volumes ’ (1894^5) lie privalely j)rinfccd an 
iutoi'osiiug papei’ on tho oarlior histoi'y of 
shipbuilding. 

[ih'oo. Koy. 800 . IxxxiiiA, 1910, aud fiist. 
Civil EugniGcrs Proc. clxxv. (1908-9), mc- 
moiia by Iho pipsont wTilcr ; Slowait’a Uni- 
veraity of Glasgow, 1891 (iiorl.i'ail).| 

IV. 11. W. 

ELIOT, SIE JOHN (1839-1908), xnoteo- 
I'ologisl, born al Lamosloy in Durham on 
26 May 1839, was son of Peter Elliott of 
Lamesloy, sohoolmablor, by his wife Mar- 
garet. Ho cliangoil tlio spelling of his sur- 
name to Eliot. Matriculating at the rather 
late .ago of twenty-six at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1806, he graduated B.A. in 
1869 aa aecond wrangler and first Smith’s 
prizeman. 

Soon elected to a fellowship, he accepted, 
owing to wealc health and with a view 
to avoiding the ollmalo of England, tho 
proIoHsoralup of matliematio,9 at the Engi- 
neering College at Boorkee in the Nortli- 
Woat Provinocs, under tho Indian govern- 
ment. .hr 1872 ho was transferred to 
the regular Indian Educational Service 
aa professor of mathematics at the Muir 
Ooutral College, Allahabad. With that 
office was oombinod that of superintendent 
of the Meteorological Observatory. In 1874 
he migrated to Calcutta as professor of 
physical science in the Presideiicy College 
and meteorological reporter to the govern- 
ment of Bengal. In 1880 ho succeeded 
Henry Eranda Blanforcl [q. v. Siijrpl. 1] as 
meteorological reporter to the government 
of India and was appointed in addition 
director-general of Indian obscrvatoric,s in 
1891). Eliot oomploled the organisation of 
meteorological work which Blanford began. 

‘ The number of ob,36i'vatorios working 
under or hr coimeotion with the department 
was increased from 136 to 240 (mohiding 
two at an elevation of over' 11,000 ft.) and 
the co-operatlorr of the larger native stalos I 
was scoured. Under Sir Jobn EUot’s 
Buperinlendonce the cliEusion of we.athcr 
informatiorx was extended by the issue 
of frequent reports at various centres. 
Methods of giving warnings of storms at 
sea were developed and telegraphic intima- 
tions of impendhxg floods to engineers on 
largo works under constrrrotioix or in charge 
of railway canals and bridges saved tho 
state from heavy losses. Vast improve- 
ment Was efieoted in the mode of aixnouncmg 
- . . prospective drought and consequent 
danger of. faiiiius over greater or lesser areas.’ 

Eliot was eleoted fellow of Ihe Royal 


Society hi 189.5, and was made C. 1 .E. In 1897. 
His last official stop in India was to soouro 
for his Hucoossor bheincxoa&col the aoionlific 
stall of which Ixo had himself felt tho need. 
Ho retired from India in 1903 and was 
oreated K.U.I. B. On his return to England 
ho actively pursued his inoteorological wojk. 
He jomod tho oommitloe ol maiiagoiuont 
ul the iSohxr Physics Ob.soi’valory at Houth 
Kciiainglon uudoi’ the board ol cduciitioii. 
lie xvas a member of tho Iiiternatioiial 
Meteorological (Joinmitleo from 1896 till his 
d(5ath. Ho was also scciotary oi tho solar 
commission, suggested by Bir Norman 
hockycr to tho International IVlotoorologici.il 
Committco which mot at Houlhport in 1903. 
Tho puxqioax'. of tlio oomniitloo was to collcot 
comparable meteorological dal a from all 
(xarts of tho world aud solar data for 
comjiarison with tlxom. A.t the Bjitish 
Association meeting at Cambridge in 1904 
ho presided itvor ihe subsootion for asti’o- 
uomy and ooamical physics, and there 
advocated the organisation of meteorolo- 
gical work upon an imjierial basis and an 
imperial provision ‘for organised observn 
tions from areas too wide to bo within tho 
control of any single government.’ lie 
died suddenly of apoplexy on 18 March 
1908 at Bon Porto, the estate which ho 
had acquired on account of his wife’s health 
at Viir in tho south of Prauco. lie was 
buried within his oivn ostato. Aix accom- 
plished musician, ho phijcod well on both tho 
organ and the piano. lie Jiiariied in 1877 
Mary, daugiiter of Wilhnm NcviH, E.G.B., 
of Godalmiug, w’ho survived him with tliroe 
son.x. 

Eliot’s contributions to meteorological 
scienoo .avo ohielly to ho lound in tho long 
and important sorios of Indian meteorologi- 
cal memoirs pul)li,shod by Ids department. 
Of spc'cial value i.s a slioil. paper on Indian 
famines contributed to tho Gongreas oi 
Meteorologists at Chicago in 1893. 

Of Ida separate publioii tions tlio chief are : 
1. ‘ Report of tho Vizingapatani and Backor- 
gimgo Gyclonesof October 1876,’ with charts 
(Calcutta, 1877, fob), a copy of ivhioh xvas 
ordered to bo laid on the talilo of tho llouso 
of Commons. 2, ‘ Report on ihe Madras 
Cyclone of May 1877,’ with charts (Calcutta, 
1879, fol.), 3. ‘Handbook of Cyclonic 
Storms hx the Bay of Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 
1890 ; 2nd edit. 1900), a work of tho highest 
service to navigation by its warnings mi<l 
counsel. 4. ‘ Climatological Atlas of India,’ 
1006, Indian Meteorological Bopartmont, 
120 plates (published by authority of 
the goverunxent of India), a wonderful 
pictorial representation of patient and 
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painstaking work oonibmod with skilful 
and stringent organisation. 

[The Times, 20 March 1908; Nature, Ixxvii. 
400 ; Who’s AVlio, 1907 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

W. N. S. 

ELLEBY, ItOBERT LEWIS JOHN 
(1827-1908), governinent astronomer of 
Victoria, Australia, born at Oranleigli, 
Surrey, on 14 July 1827, was son of John 
Ellery, .surgeon, of that place. After edu- 
oaliou at tho local grammar school ho was 
trained for tho medical proiession ; but 
attracted by tho goldfields of Airstralia he 
loft England for Melbourne in 1851. He 
had already interested himself in astronomy 
and meteorology, and a sngge.stioii made, 
apparently by Ellery, in tho colonial press 
as to the growing need of an authoritative 
moans of testing ships’ olironomatera and 
adjusting nautical instruments for purpose, s 
of iiiivigal.ion in Australian waters led the 
colonial government of Victoria to estab- 
lish an observatory at Williamstfuvn, four 
miles from Molbourne, in 1S53. Ellery was 
appointed to organise the observatory and 
beoamo its superintendent. At tiie outset 
tho observatory ooiwistod of a time ball 
on Gollibriuid’a Point, Williainstown, Iho 
ball being drop])od at ono o’clock local 
timo, wliich was ascertained by Ellery from 
suxtant observations. A few luontlia later 
a BTuall ti'anwit mstrumont and an astrono- 
mioal olock were added, and tho arrange- 
ment for tho time signal made more com- 
plete, a night-, signal being added by eclips- 
ing tlxo light of the lighthouse at two minutes 
to eight and sucldonly exposing it exactly 
at eight o’clock ; but for some years Ellery’s 
work was confined to the determination of 
local time, tho llnding of the longitude and 
latitude of the place, and the keeping of a 
‘Journal of Meteorological Observations.’ 
Meanwhile he was placed in charge for a 
short Lime of the electric telegraph line 
between Williamstown and Melbourne, and 
in 1868, when tho Victorian government 
resolved to undertake a goodotio survey of 
tho colony, Ellery was Gntrusled with tho 
post of director. He retained the office 
till 1874. 

In January 1860 a board of visitors was 
appointed to improve the organisation of the 
observatory, and Ellery induced the board 
to I'omovo it from tho town of Williams- 
town, whoso growth made that place an 
unsuitable site, to an appropriate building 
and location to the south of Melbourne. 
Tho new observatory, bogmiin October 1861, 
was finished early in 1863. Ellery romainod 
director of the now observatory and 
gOvenunont astronomer of Victoria vmtil 
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1895. As director he was responsible for 
three catalogues of star places, the fii'st a 
small catalogue of 546 .stars made at tho 
original observatory at WilHamslown, and 
the firet and .second Melbourne general 
catalogues published respectively in 1874 
and 1890. With a view to examining the 
iiehiite that can only be seen in the southern 
liemi, sphere a large telescope was needed, 
and a new four-foot rofleoling telescope 
ordered in 1866 from the firm of Grubb iu 
Dublin, wliioh took three years to coinplele, 
proved on arrival di.sappointing in its 
performance. 

Ellery thereupon learned tho art of 
figuring and polishing mirrors and put the 
Melbourne great reflector into order ivith 
liis own hands. Photographs of the 
moon were taken with the relieotor, and it 
was used for a systematic revision of aU 
the southern nebutre and for examination 
of comets as they arrived. Ellery observed 
the transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
Under Ellery’s control, the magnetic and 
meteorological work at the observatory 
grew heavy, and other work was added. 
He joined in 1887 in the groat oo-oporative 
Rclieme of maldng a photographic chart 
of the whole sky, and a photograpluo 
catalogue of all tho stars down to the 
eleventh magnitude (see lieporl of Mel- 
bourne Ohservalory for 1891, Monthly 
Notices, lii. 265). 

Bllery was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, was its president 
from 1866 to 18S4, and contributed many 
papers to its 'Proceedings.’ He idontilied 
himself fully with public life in Auslralia, 
not alone on the scientific side. In 1873 
he organised the Victorian torpedo corps 
which subsequently became the submarine 
milling engineers, and he was lieutenant- 
colonel of tho corps. He was elected 
on 8 July 1869 a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, to whose ‘Monthly 
Notices ’ he was a contributor from 1855 to 
1884, and he beoamo E.R.S. in 1873. In 1874 
he was entrusted with an exploring expedi- 
tion to northern Australia, but bad weather 
out the scheme short. He was absent in 
England on a year’s leave in 1875. Ho 
was created O.M.G. in 1889. After Ms 
resignation of his office of goveimment 
astronomer in 1896, ho joinec] the board of 
visitors, and lived in his hbnso in the ob- 
servatory domain until his death there on 
14 Jan. 1908. Ellery married twice: (1) 
in 1863 a daughter of .Dr. John Sliields of 
Launceston, Tasmania {d. 1866); and (2) 
in 1868 his first wife’s aisler Margaret, who 
survived him. 
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Ellery’s work is mniiily rociordod in Uie 
‘ ABti'onomieiil ReauUa oi the Moiboiirno 
Observatory,’ volii. i. to viii. (1869-88), in 
tko ‘ First, Molbouriio General Oalaloguo ’ 
(1874), the ‘Second Melbourne General 
Oatalogue’ (1890), and in various papers and 
Reports of tbe Melbourne Observatory by 
him in the ‘ Monthly Notices, B.A.S.’ vols. 
XV. to Iv. A ‘ Tim d Molboitrno General 
Catalogue ’ was in preparation at Ids death, 

[Melbauine Observatory Publications, i. 
p. vi ; Pruc. Roy. Soo. Ixxxii. ; Heaton’s 
Aufltra.1. Diet, ol liale.s.l II. P. 11. 

ELLTOOTT, CHARLES JOHN (1819- 
1905), bishop of Olouco.stcr, was born on 
25 April 1819 at Whitwell, near Stamford, 
whore his father, Charles Spenoor EllicoU, 
was rector. His mother was a Welsh 
lady, Ellon, daughter of John Jones. His 
grandfather was also a olorgyman bono- 
liccd in Rutland, and was grandson of 
.lohn Ellieott fq. v.], clock-maker to ICing 
George III and man of aoienoe. Ellieott 
was educated at the graimnar schools of 
Oakham and Stamford, and proceeded 
in 1837 to St. John’s College, Cambridgo, 
where he Avon in 1838 the Bell University 
scholarship. At Ills tripos examinations 
he only passed as a senior optime and as 
second in the second class of the classical 
tripos ; but he won the members’ prize 
for a Latin essay in 1842 and the Hulsean 
irrizo for air essay on the 8abbath in 1843 
(published the follorviiig yi'ar), and was 
olceted to a Rlatt followsliip at St. Johir’s 
OoUogo in 1846. Ho graduated B.A. in 
1841 and M.A. in 1844, and was ordained 
deacon in 1846 and priest in 1847. After 
taking his degree ho engaged in tutorial 
w'ork. His foUoAvship lapsed on his marriage 
in 1848, and he accepted the small living 
of Pilton, Rutlandshire, wlrero ho pimsiiod 
mathomatioal studies, publishing in 1861 
‘ A Treatise on Analytical Statics.’ Ho also 
began a series of commontaiios on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and oontrihuted an r,s.say on the 
apocryphal gospels to ‘ Cambridge Essays ’ 
(1866). Until Bishop Lightfoot’s w'orks 
began to appear, Bllieott’s commentaries 
on St, Paula Epiatlo.3 wore recognised as 
the be,st in the English language for scholar- 
ship and breadth of view. His commentary 
on Galatians came out in 1804 (6th edit. 
1884) ; that on Epho,sians, on the pastoral 
epiatlea, on Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon, and on Thessaloniana, followed 
Buecessively in 1865-6-7-8; all reached 
four editions. The commentary on 1 Gorin- 
thiaua was not published until 1887, and 
those on Romans and on 2 Corinthians 
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he never completed. In 1851 ElliooU re- 
viewed the fu’st volume of Henry Alford’s 
New Testament in the ‘Christian Romom- 
brancor,’ oompkiining of hia rolianco upon 
German commontaloi’s. Alford iasuod a 
pampblei.in rexJy, hut liis cordial appreoia- 
tion of Ellioott’s ‘ Galalian.s ’ in 1864 led to a 
eloso frioudHlu{). Alford holjiod to broaden 
Ellioott’s iiitollBPtual and religious vioAvs. In 
1858 Eiiicott loft Pilton to suoccod 'I’junoh 
as professor of Now ‘rostamont oxogofsis at 
King’s Gollcgo, Londoji. In 18.59 he was 
Ilulseaii lecturer at Cambridge, and delivered 
the ‘ Historical Looturca on the Liiu of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (I860; 6tli edit. 1876), 
which jAi'ovcd one of his most popular 
hooks. Next year ho heoaine Uuisean 
jirofeaaor, holding the post for some time 
with Ilia King’s College x'rofossorship and 
re.siding in Cambridge. On 19 Feb. 1860 
he was acriouHly injured in a railway aooi- 
dont at Tottenham, while travelling from 
Cambridge to London ; his gallantry in 
ministering apidtually lo his folloAV sullorcrs 
attracted public admiration. Despite a por- 
manont limp (ho could never wear episcopal 
gaiters), ho continued to skate and enjoyed 
mountaineering. Ho joined the Alpine Club 
in 1871 and remained a member till 1901. 

In 1861 Ellieott Avas mado dean of 
Exeter, and also imdertook the task of 
organising a diocesan training oollogo. 
In the .same year ho oontrilmtod to ‘Aids to 
Faith,’ a volume designed as a countorbla.st 
to ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ ; Ms essay dealt 
Avitli Jowott’.s article on tho ‘ lutorpretatiuu 
of iScriiAture.’ ‘ In 1803 ho Avas called to the 
united scoa of Gloucc.stor tnid Bristol, and 
was consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral 
on 26 March 1863. 

Ellioott’s episcopate lasted tor i'oi'ty-two 
years. Ho throw himself vigorously into 
diocesan work, improving tbe odioionoy 
ol bis clergy, showing biiuRolf sympathetio 
to all schools of thought, holjriug the estab- 
lishment of tho GlouooHtor Tlieologieal 
Gollogo, and raising in Bristol 86,0001 for 
the mstoration of the ‘ truncated and navo- 
Icss ’ cathedral. Ho protun tod the work 
of cliuroli extension, forming in Bristol 
in 1867 the CUuroh Aid KSocioty, and on- 
coiu'itging the Bi'i.stol Church Extension 
Fund. Outside his OAvn dioeoso his aotivity 
and influence Avero so conspiuiious that in 
1 1868, on Archbialtoi) Longloy’s death, ho 
was reoonimended by Disraeli i'or ibe vacant 
see of Canterbury ; but Queen Viol oria ohoflo 
Archibald Campbell Taifc [q, v.]. Ellieott 
was secretary of tho lirst Lambeth oon- 
fctenco in 1867, and of its siiooessors in 1878 
and 1888; at the conteonoe of 1808 ho 
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waa mado registrar, and was the only 
English prelate who attended the foitr 
oonferencos. In 1 867 ho was a member o£ 
the royal commission on ritual an<l the 
rubriCH (1807-70), yamuel Wilberlorce 
[Life, iii. 210) described Ellicott as ‘ hot 
and intomperato in trying to force on 
condemnation of chaaiiblo.’ As a result 
of tlio fourth loport ot the commission, 
Ellicott formed one of a committee of 
bishops to consider the question of re- 
translation of the Atiiaiiasian creed, and in 
Eebruary 1872 read a proposed revision in 
Convocation, delivering one of the ‘four 
great speeches ’ {Life of Tail, ii. 140) on 
the Bubjcot. In 1873 a committee of the 
upper house of Convocation drew up a 
report on confession. Magee, Ellioott’s 
friend and ally, tell.s u.s that ‘ it waa mine 
and Glouooster and Bristol’s ’ {Life of Magte, 
290). This declaration was in the main 
adopted by the Lambeth conference of 1878. 

Among all Ellicott’a activities he was 
proudest of his share in tlio revision of the 
Bible.^ As early as 1856, in the pieface to 
his edition of ‘ St. Paul’s Pastoral Epistles,’ 
ho lind advocated roviaiou, as against a 
new translation; and lie was one of the 
‘ five olergyinen ’ who in 1867 publushed a 
revision of the Gospel of St. John {3rd edit, 
with notes, 1802), which was followed by 
revisions of Romans and Conniliians in 
1868 and other epistles in 1801. In 1870 ho 
brouglit the whole subject before the public 
in a volume of ‘ Considerations.’ He was 
the ohaiiinan of the company wliioh revised 
tlio Now Testament, missing only two out 
of the 407 sittings, and in 1881 he presented 
the completed work to Convocation. He then 
attached liimself to the company revising 
the Apocrypha, and presented the result 
of their labours to Convocation in 1896. 
Einally, in 1899, ho presented tlio marginal 
referonoes, A sharp controversy arose on 
the publication of the revised New Testa- 
ment ivith regard to Ellioott’s conduct as 
chairman. He was acoused of allowing 
more change, s in the text than his iustruo- 
Lions permitted, but he defended himself 
with learning and good temper, and his 
‘ Addresses on the Revised Version ’ of 
Holy Soriptiu-e (1901) remains the hast 
popular aooount of the undertaking, His 
must important htcrary labour in the 
later part of liis life was ‘The Old and New 
Testaments for English Readers,’ which 
ho began to edit in 1878. He coUeeted 
a strong band of collaborators, including 
Plumptro and Hr. Sanday. In scholar- 
ship and breadth of view the work was muoh 
in advance of any previous commentary 


for general use, ‘ A New Testament Com- 
mentary for English Readers ’ appeared in 
3 vols. 1878-9; 3rd edit. 2 vols. 1892-6. 
‘An Old Testament Commentary’ in 5 vols, 
1882— i ; reissued 1884-92. An abridgement 
of the ‘New Testament Counuontary,’ ‘for 
the use of .schools,’ followed in 14 vols. 
(1878-83), and was succeeded b}' ‘ The 
Complete Bible Commentary for Enghali 
Readers,’ 7 vols. 1897 (new edit. 1905, 
with 48 plates). 

In 1891 the publication of ‘Lux Mundi ’ 
stin-ed Ellicott to challenge the soundness of 
‘the analytical view’ of the Old Testament. 
In his ‘ Christus Comprohator ’ (1891) he in- 
sisted that fresh views of doctrine as well as 
of history were involved in the now views. 
Although ill Ms most popular volumes 
he might seem to stem the tide of modern 
thought, EUioott’s influence -was not re- 
actionary. His courage and honesty 
forced him continually to the task of 
correlating old and new views, and his 
conspicuous caiidonr and courtesy always 
raised the tone of oontrovorsy. His la.st 
charge (1903) was a final proof that liis mind 
to the end was open to new truth. 

In 1897, OTth Ellioott’s oonouiTence, 
the united sees of Gloucostoi and Bristol 
were divided. Ho roinainod bishop of 
Gloucester, surrendering OOOi. of his in- 
come. As a memorial of his thirty-four 
years’ connection with Bristol, a rerodos 
from the designs of J. L. Pear.son was dedi- 
cated in the cathedral on 19 Oct. 1899, In 
1903 -the fortietli aimiversary of his con- 
secration was celebrated in the chapter 
house of Gloucester Gathedral. Ho re, signed 
on Lady day 1905, and died on 16 Oct. 1905 
at Birchington-on-Sea, where he was buried. 
A recumbent effigy was oreotod to Ms 
memory in Gloucester Catbedral. A portrait 
in oils Ijy Holl, which was iireseiited to the 
see, is in the Palace, Gloucester. A replioa 
belongs to the widow. A cartoon portrait 
by'^py’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1886. 

On 13 Aug. 1848 he married CoMtautia 
Annie, daughter of Admiral Alexander 
Bccher, and had by her a son and two 
daughters. In adffition to the works 
mentioned above, ho published numerous 
annual reviews of ‘ diocesan progress,’ 
charges, coUootions of addresses, and 
sennohs and prefaces to books. 

[Eagle, xxvii. No. 138, 8‘L-IOC, and No. 139, 
263-6; The Times, 16 Oct. 1906; Alpine 
Journal, xxiii. 17 L] R- B- 

ELLIOT, Sm GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1813-1901), admiral, born at Calcutta on 
25 Sept. 1813, was the eldest son of Ad- 
j miral Sir George Elliot [t- v-l by his rvife 
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Jlliza Cecilia, datif'htov of .faiuea Ncsh of 
Ofigodby, Yoi'kahii'o. JSiUcring Iho navy 
in Novomboc 1827, Iio wim mndo lieutonaut 
on 12 Nov. 1834. For Uio noxi flireo ycara 
lie was ill tlio AaU'ioa with Lord Edward 
Riissoll [q. v.] on Llio vSouLli American 
station, and on l.'i ,lan. 1838 was [ironiotod 
to the command of tho Columbine brig, 
in which he served on tho Cape and West 
Coast station, under tho orders of his 
father, for two years, with romarkablo 
success, oaptni'ing six slavers, two of them 
sixty milc.s up the Congo. In Ji’chrnary 
1340 lie went on to Cliina in company with 
his father, and on 3 Juno was promoted, 
on a death vacancy, to bo captain of tho 
Volago, ill which in the following year 
he returned to England, hia father, wlio was 
invalided, going with him as a passenger. 
From 1843 to 1840 he commanded the 
Eurydico frigate on tho North American 
station, and after a prolonged spell of 
half-pay was appointed in December 1849 
to the Phaeton frigate, which under his 
command attained a reputation as one of 
the smartest frigates in tlio service, and 
is even now remembered by the prints 
of the Channel fleet with tho commodore 
in command making the signal ‘Well 
done, Phaeton I ’ in commendation of a 
particularly smart piece of work in pick- 
ing up a man who had fallen overboard 
(11 Aug. 1850). lilatly in 1853 the Phaotoii 
was paid olf, and in January 1854 Elliot 
commissioned the James Watt, one ol tlic 
first of tho screw lino-o£ -battle ships, which 
ho commanded in the lialtic during tlio 
campaigns ol J 664 and 1 855. On 24 Ech. 
1868 ho became rear-admiral, and was then 
captain of iho fleet to Sir Cliaries EromantJe, 
commanding tho Channel squadron. In 
1851 he was a member of a royal com- 
mission on national defences, and from 
1803 to 1865 was superintendent of Ports- 
mouth dockyard. On 12 Sept, ho beeanio 
vice-admiral, and in tho following year 
was repeatedly on royal commissions on 
naval questions, gunnery, tactic, s, boilers, 
ship-design, kc. .In IS'70 ho reached the 
rank of admiral ; and in 1874 was elected 
conservative M.P. for Chatham; hut he 
resigned Ms seat in the following year- on 
being appointed commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. On 2 Juno 1877 he was 
nominated a IC.O.B., and tho following 
year, 20 Sept., he was placed on the 
retired list. Continuing to ooeupy himself 
■wltli tho study of naval quca lions, he 
published in 1886 ‘A Treatise on Euture 
Naval Battles and how to fight them,’ He 
died in London on 13 December 1901. 


He married in 1842 Ilcisey, only daughlor 
of Colonel Wauchopo of Niddrio, Mid- 
lotMan, and left issue. 

r Royal Navy Lists; O’Byrno’s Naval 
Biographical Piotioniiry ; Who’s Who; Tho 
Times, 14 Hoc. 1901; information from Iho 
family.] J. K. L. 

ELLIOT, Sta TIENHY GEORGR (1817- 
1907), diplomatist, boi'n at Geneva on 
.30 .luno 1817, was second son of Gilbert 
EUiot, second carl of Minto [q. v.], by hi,s 
wife Mary, eldest dangiiter of Palrieic 
Brydono of Coldstream, Berwickshire, llis 
oldest sister, Lady JVIary, married on 18 
September 1838 Sir Ralph Abereromby, 
who was British minister :it Turin and tho 
Hague. Anothoi' sister. Lady Ji'rancoa, 
on 20 July 1 841 bcoamo tho .second wife of 
Lord.Tolm RnsscH [q. v.]. Eduoatod at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where ivo 
took no degree, Elliot served as aido-de- 
camp and jirivato scorotary to Sir John 
Franklin fq. v. 1 in Tasmania from 1836 
to 1839, and as precis writer to Lord 
Palmerston at the foreign ollloe in 18 JO. 
Entering iho diplomatic .sorvico in 1841 as 
attaohe at St. Petersburg, lie was promoted 
to be secretary of legation at tho Hague 
1848, was transferred to Vienna in 18^1, 
and in 1858 wa.s appointed British ouvo|y at 
Copenhagen. On the accession of Franois 1 1 
to the throne of the Dhro Sicilies oir 22 May 

1859, tho Brittsli governinont deckled on 
resuming diplomalic relations with tho 
court of Na[)los. T'lu'so had been broken 
oh by Lord r’idmoruton’s government in 

1860, in consequence of i.ho arbitr.ary and 
oppressive oharaetor of tho adiuinisti'a- 
liou and tho rotusid of tho goviunmont 
of King ForcUnnud J1 in pay any attention 
to tho joint I'opresentations of Knglaiid 
o,nd P’r.aueo. Elliot was in England on a 
short leave of abaouco early in 1859, and 
Lord Malraosbury, then foreign Hcnrotary, 
despatched him on a special mission to 
congrutulnto King Franci.s fl on his 
aocoBsiou, with instructions to liold out 
tho expectation of tho re-ostablishment of a 
permanent legation, if a more liberal and 
humane policy wore pursued in tho now 
reign, and also to dissuado tho king from 
allying himself with Victor Emanuel in 
the war whioh had brokou out between 
Piedmont and Franco on one side and 
Austria on tho other. Elliot’s hrothei'-in- 
law. Lord John Russell | q.v. |, who sucoeodod 
Lord Malmesbury at tho foreign offioo in 
June, instructed Elliot to remain on at 
Naples, and eventually on 9 July appointed 
him pomanont minlater. Tu regard to 
neutrality, he was instmeted not to proas 
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that oom'se, if tho public opinion of Naples 
so strongly favoured alliance witli Pied- 
mont as I 0 render neutrality dangerous to 
the dynasty. Elliot’s efforts to obtain 
constitutional reform and abaudoiuuciit of 
the arbitrary methods of the previous 
reign wore approved and supported, but 
had 110 subRiantial ro.suIfc. Eranois II 
after some faint signs of a disposition to 
iin]5rove tlie methods of rule returned to 
tho old methods. Elliot’s representations 
seem on one occasion to have been instru- 
mental ill obtaining tho release of a certain 
number of prisoners, who were being 
detained indefinitely without trial, but 
generally speaking the advice and the 
u'aruings given by him partly on his own 
initiative and partly under instructions 
from his government wore neglected. The 
result was not slow in coming. Early in 
1 860 tiaribaldi, with a force of 1000 volun- 
tcora, seized Sicily in the name of King 
Victor Emanuel. In August he advanced 
on Naples, and handed over tho fleet, which 
surrendered to him, to the Piedmoutose 
admiral. Tho British government decided 
on maintaining an attitude of non-inter- 
vention, despite tho appeals of Franco to 
oppose tiaribaldi. Tho favoui'able dis- 
position which tho British govornment 
maiiifostcd towards iJic progro.ss of Ilaiian 
unity was largely attributable to the 
reports of Sir James Hudson [q. v.], tho 
envoy at Turin, and of Elliot regarding tho 
oondition of publio fooling in Italy. On 
to Sopt. Elliot, in pursuance of instructions 
from Loi'd John Russell, had an interview 
with Garibaldi in the cabin of Admiral 
Munday on board H.M.y. Hannibal, whioh 
was then stationed in tlio Bay of Naples. 
Elliot stated that ho was instruotod to 
remain at Naples for the present, and en- 
deavoured to dissuade Garibaldi from 
any ulterior intention of attacking Venice 
(of. WALPOne’.S Hje of Lord John Bussell, 
ii. :i22 seq.). Garibaldi was not much 
impreHsed by the arguments of the British 
minister. But the resistance offered by 
Franois IFs forces at Capua hampered 
Garibaldi’s plans. In October a portion of 
the Piedmontese army under King Victor 
Emanuel joined the Garibaldian forces, 
and fcmlly drove King Francis and his 
troops into Gaeta, which sm'rendered after 
a throe months’ siege. On 21 Ootobor 
a pl6bisoHo in Sioily and Naples gave an 
enormous majority of votes for Italian 
unity under King Viotor Emanuel. The 
formal oeromony of annexation took place 
at Naples on 8 Nov. Thenceforward the 
British legation had no raison d’iire, and 


Elliot left for England a few days later. 
For some time he was without active 
employment. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Wyse [q. v.], 
British minister at Athens, in April 1862, 
he was sent on a special mission to Greece, 
where disoontent agamst the rule of King 
Otho was assuming dangerous proportions, 
and had manifested itself in a jnutiny of 
the garrison of Nauplia. Hero again his 
inatmetiona were to urge the necessity of 
a more liberal aystom of administration 
and of the observance of the rules of 
constitutional government. He was also 
to make it clear that the British govern- 
ment would not countenance aggressive 
dnsign.s against Turkey. He returned 
in July, Peter Campbell Scarlett [q. v. j 
having received tho appointment of minister. 
During his short residence at Athens he 
had been greatly impressed with the 
unpopularity of the king, and his fore- 
bodings were soon justified. In October 
a provisional government deposed tho 
king. The British government declined tho 
offer of the crown to Prince iUfrod, but 
promised, it a suitable candidate wore 
cboaen, and if tho oonaiitutioiial form of 
govornment were preserved and all attempt 
at aggression against Tiukoy were ahan- 
donotl, to cede tho foman Islands. Elliot 
was sent back to Athens on special mishion 
to arrange matters with tho provisional 
govornment on this basis. Prmce Wilham, 
second son of King Clu'istian of Denmark, 
was on 30 Match 1863 unanimously elected 
as King George I. Elliot returned to 
England in the following mouth, fn 
September of the same year he succeeded 
Sir James Hudson as British envoy to tho 
king of Italy, taking up Ms resiclonoo at 
Tnrin. The foreign secretary, Lord John 
Russell, was freely oliarged, both in private 
oorrespoudence and in tho proas, with un- 
justly superseding Hudson to make a place 
for Shot, his ovu brother-in-law. ‘The 
Times ’ had already suggested {] 3 March 
1860) suoh an mtention on Lord John’s 
part, and a warm political controversy, 
whioh Hudson did much to fan, followed 
the annoxmoement in 1863 of Elhot’s 
appointment. But the imputation of 
jobbery has no justification. Hudson’s 
retirement was quite voluntary, and he 
in tho first histanee warmly approved the 
choice of his suooeasoj (Walpom’s Lord 
John Bussell, ii. 423 aeq. j G. Eltaot’s 
Sir James Eudson and Lord BiisseM, 1886). 
In May 1865 Elliot moved from Turin to 
Florence, wMoh had been made the capital 
of the kingdom, and there his sister and 
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Lord John BuhsoII visited him in Fovomber 
1866, In July 1867 ho was appointed 
ambaEisaclor at Coiistantinoplo and sworji 
a privy councillor. jVt his now post ho 
v'aa almost at onco ongaRcd in tho dis- 
cussion oven' the tvonblcfi in Croto in 1868-9, 
and tho oonsocpiont ruptui'o oi diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and Grccoo. In 
tho printer o£ 1 869 ho was British represon- 
tativo at tliB opening of tlie Buoz Canal, 
and was made G.C. B. 

On 6 Juno 1870 a groat lire broke out 
in Pora, in whioh tho British embassy 
house was almost completely dc.stroyed. 
Lady Elliot and her ohildron narrowly 
osoa'ped with thoir lives, and all tho am- 
bassador’s private property was destroyed . 
though iio and tho stall sucoooded in saving 
the govornmonb archives and much of tho 
furniture of the atato rooms. With tho 
Eussiaii amhasaador at Coiistantinoplo, 
Genoral Tgnatioll, Elliot was often in oon- 
Hict, and -was hold by tho aggresaivo jiarty 
in England to bo no match for Russian 
ambition, but in tho view of Lord Granville, 
tho foreign soorotary, Elliot by his ‘ quielp 
firmiiosa ’ well hold his own against all 
Riiaaian intrigue in tho sultan’s court 
(C’lTZMittTB.ioE, Lord Qranville, ii. 412-3). 

Ill 1876 an iusiu’reotion in Herzegovina 
wliich rapidly spread to Bosnia coinmonced 
the series of events ifisuing suooes&ivcly in 
the ontbroak of war between Russia and 
Turkey in AprU 1877, tho treaty of San 
Slefaiio, and the congres.s of Berlin in 1878. 
Ill 1876 Sorvia and Montenegro declared 
war against Turkey, and an insurrectionary 
movement coinmonced in Bulgaria. Tho 
Tiirkhsh authorities, being insufflcioutly 
provided with regular troops, proceeded 
to enrol irregulars and ‘Brushi-Bazuks,’ 
who resorted at once to savage ma,ssaoros, 
which hecaino notorious utidor the tonu 
of ‘ the Bulgarian ati'ooitie,s.’ Tiie British 
embassy at ConstanUnoplo and the consular 
officers 'in the vicinity were at the time 
much criticised for then' delay in reporting 
those events, whioh first bcoamo known 
through the public press. There was, in 
fact, no British consular officer very close 
to the spot, but it was not till January 
1870 that tho fact became Isnown that a 
despatch from the British onnsnl at AiWa- 
iioplo to the oonsul-genoral at Constanti- 
nople, whioh mentioned tho receipt of re- 
ports of appalling inassaoros, had not been 
communicated to either the ambassador 
or the ioreign office by the aonaubgeneral, 
who was at tho time aufforing from a 
mortal illuoss. As soon, as it appeared that 
,1 there was solid foundation for the rumours, 


both tho cmiHLil at Adrianoplo and a 
soorctary of the Britisli ombaa.sy woio sent 
to iiivestigalo tho facts, and on rocoiiit of 
thoir reports the amljassador was in.s( ructod 
to protest in tho strongest niiuinor ogainat 
tho barbarities pei'potraled, ami lo demand 
the arrest and puntshinent of thoae roapon- 
siblo. In reply to attacks whioh wore 
made on him, as not having lioon sninoiently 
alive to tho danger of such oecnrroncofi, 
Elliot was able to sliow that ho had con- 
stantly and urgonlly warned both tho 
Porto and hts own govornment of tho con- 
sequences which wore certain to attend tho 
cnifiloymeut ol irrognl.w forces. Nego- 
tiations for Iho conclii.sion of ])oaco botwoon 
Turkey, Sorvia, and Montonogro woro 
oarried on by tlio arnbasiiador iiiiclor 
inatructioiia from tlio Briti.sh governmont 
ill Heptombor 1876, and as tlioso proved 
unsiiecoasful, lio was inslriiotcd on 6 Cot. 
as a last roaoin-co to domaiid tho ooiioluBioa 
of an amiistioo for at least a month, at tho 
ond of whicli a conferonoo was to bo called 
at Coiistantinoplo to considor tho whole 
question. Eailiiig complianco with I, his 
request, ho wa.s instruotod to withdraw 
from Constantinople. Tho reply of tho 
Porte was as usual imHatisfaotory, but a 
Russian ultuuatiim delivered in October 
procured an armi.stioo of two months, and 
on tho proposal of Groat Britain a con- 
foronco mot at Constant iiioplo in Bcooinbor, 
lo wliich tho nmrquis of Salisbury, thou 
soorotary of state for India, was sent a.s 
first British [fioiiipntontiary, Jifilioi hoing 
associated with liim. In tho meanwhile 
tho suprome authority in tho 'Lhukisli 
empire had twice ohanged hand.s. On 
29 May 1876 tho iSultaii Abdul Aziz was 
dojjoscd in puvBiiauoo of a toivah oblainod 
from tho Sheikh-iil-rKslam, and sliorlly 
afterwards ho committed suicido or was 
n-ssasaiimted. Ho was siiocooded by his 
noplrow Murad, who was in his turn romovod 
as incompotent on 31 Ang., and roplacied by 
his brother Abd-id-H amid 11. ’J’ho dolihor- 
ations of tho ennforonoo roanliod in tho 
pcsontatkm to iho Tiirkisli govonunout 
in January 1877 of proposals for tho 
paeificatiou of the distiiriiod provinces, in- 
cluding Bupotvision of llioso moasnrps by an 
international commission supported by a 
force of 6000 Belgian and Hwi.sH gendarmos. 
After ton years’ oxporionoo of Turkish 
ways Elliot outeriained little hope that tho 
scheme would bo accoptod by tho Porto, 
or that if accoptod it would bo found 
practioablo in oxeoiition. Ho had more- 
over oonsidorablo faith in tho sinoority and 
oapaoity of tho now grand vizier, kiidhat 
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Paslia, and in Ma power to carry through 
tho mGaanrea of reform which he was intro- 
ducing. But tho suggestion, which was made 
m Home organs of tho press, that he failed 
to give Loid Salisbury the senior British 
plenipotentiary, full and loyal support, 
or that ho oucouragod the Tinkish govern- 
inont to resist Ihc. demands oi tho powers, 
was warmly repudiated by him, and must 
bo dismisserl at once by all who had 
any knowledge of his character. The pro- 
posals of tho conference were refused by 
tho Turkish government, who siinulUne- 
oiisly with the opening of the conference 
had proclaimed the grant of a constitution 
to tho empire, with reproaontativo inati- 
tulions. TJio coiiferenco comsoquently 
separated without result. A further coh- 
feronco hold in London in March 1877 
pi’oaonted domanda wliich were ag.ain 
refused, and war was declared by Russia 
on 2f- April. Elliot, whose health had 
suffered much during the continued 
strain, was granted leave of ah.sonco at 
tlio end of Eehrnary, being replaced by 
the appointment of Sir A. H. Layard 
[q. y. Suppl. I] aa special ambassador 
ad mierim. At the olo&e of tho year 
lillliui. was appointed ambassador at 
Vioiina, whore ho took part in tlio critical 
negotiations which onaued between the 
conclusion of the Ircaty of Han Stofano 
and tho meeting of the congress at Berlin. 
In March 1880 ho j'cporled to his govem- 
inent tho resontmonfc oau.sod in Vienna by 
Gladsi.one’s attack, during his Midlothian 
campaign, on the Austrian govornmont, 
and their desire for some disavowal, 
■H'hioh fJladsi ono suhseqxiently made (Em- 
MAUBTOE, Life of Lord G-ranvilla, ii. 200-3). 
Elliot remained at Vienna till his lethement 
on pension in J anu.n-y 1884. The rest of his 
life was passed mainly in England. In 
February 1888 ho caused general surprise 
by publishing in the ‘ Mineteonth Century ’ 
Ilia recollections of the events comiooted 
with the deposition and death of Sultan 
Abdul K'a%, and the ellorts made for 
constitutiiinal reform by Midhat Pasha. 
Tho article gave groat umbrage to the 
reigning Sultan, whoso subsequent policy he 
severely ciitioised. He died at Ardington 
House, Wantage, on 30 March 1907. His 
portrait by von Angeli is at Minto House, 
Hawick, A good photogravure is in ‘The 
British Museum of Portraits ’ ; a set is in 
the art library of Ibo Victoria and Albert 
Museum, A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1877. 

lie married on 9 Dec, 1847 Anno [d. 1899), 
second daughter of (Sir Edmund Antroto. 


B 3 » her he had one son, Sir Francis Edmund 
Hugh Elhot G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., British 
minister at Alien.?, and one daughter. 

|lho fimcfl, 1 April 1007, vhidi contauM 
some inaeouracies ; Eoreign Office List, mS, 
V.'in cii’ Moflorn History, xi. 

3.10, 01], XVI. 381 ; papers kid before Pariia- 
moat; JNinotoenlh Centmy, February 1888. 

, '2*; for private circulation a volume 

• „Tinmafcia Kecollectioiis, which is cited 
m Mr. G. M. Ti'cvcdyan’s Oaiibaldi and the 
Ihomand, and hw Garibaldi and the Makiiw 
of Italy, together with IcLtors from Elliot to 
Lord John RlisscII,] 


ELLlOTTy Sra CHrVIlLES ALFRED 
(1835-1911), lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
bom on 8 Deo. 1835 at Brighton, was son 
or Heury Venn Elliott [q, v.], vicar of St. 
Mary s, Brighton, by his wife Julia, daughter 
of John Marshall of Hallsteads, Ulles- 
wafer, who was elected M.P. for Leeds 
vvrth Thomas Babington Macaulay in 1832. 
After some education at Brighton College, 
Charles was sent to Harrow, and in 1864 
won a schofarslhp at Trinity Coifege, Cam- 
I bridge. In 1860 the civil service of India was 
thrown open to public competition. Elliott, 

1 abandoning his Cambridge career, was 
appointed by tlis diroetorti, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 10 & 17 VioL, 0 97, one 
of fifteen members of the civil servioe of 
tho East India Company ( Despatcfi, 1 Oct. 
1866). He was learning his work raiattached 
to any district, when tho mutiny broke out at 
Meerut, and he was then posted on 12 J'uns 
1867 as assistani, magistrate to Mh'zapur 
in the Benares division of the K.W. Pro- 
vinces. That large district of 6238 sq. miles 
was the scene of fierce conflicts with the 
rebels. EUiott led several small expe- 
ditious from headquarters to quell dis- 
lurhances, was favourably mentioned in 
despatches, and received the mutiny medal. 

In the following year he became an 
assistant-oommisaioner in Otidh, where 
he served in Unao, Cawnpore, and other 
districts mitil 1863. Li Unao he gave 
early proof of his industry by collecting 
information about its historj'', its folMore, 
and its famihea. He published in 1862 at 
Allahabad for private circulation ' Cluon- 
icles of Oonno,’ believing ‘ that a knowledge 
of the popular traditions and ballads gives 
to its possessor both influence over the 
people and the key to their hearts.’ liVTien 
this treatise was printed he was serving in 
tho H.W. Provinces, and in the following 
year (Sir) Richard Temple [q. v, Suppl. II], 
wdshingto strengthen the adminiutiativestaff 
of the Central Provinces, then under his con- 
trol, secured Elliott’s transfer, entrusting to 
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Mm the aetUoment of the Hoshangabad dis- 
trict. This ia.sk, wliioli greatly raised his 
reputation, was completed in 1866, being re- 
garded as a most succos.sInl operation, which 
Jia.s stood tho tost of tune. I'nldng furlough, 
Elliott returned to diil.y in the N.W. IVov- 
iuoos, and was entruBted with the sottlcmoiit 
of tho Li’arulthabad district. Ho had asscs.sod 
tho whole district except tho 'J^ahw.atiih.sil, 
whoa in 1870 ho was ohosoiiby Sir William 
Muir lc|. V. Suppl. Tl] to bo soorotai-y to 
goveiumont. The final roport, drawn u]) 
by H. E. Evans, 22 July 187.6, inolndod tho 
rent rate reports written by Elliott ‘ in 
that olnborato and careful niauuor wliich,’ 
aecordiiig to Sir Oliavh's firosthwaito, ‘ has 
beooiuo tho model for Hirailar rcjwrts.’ 
The cost of tho scttlejnont exceeded five 
lakha. and although the rates chargorl wore 
moderate, govornraout received additional 
I'ovemio of 22 per cent, on tho expenditure, 
while tho records wore a permanent gain 
to tho people. Settlonioiit work, i.o which 
Elliott had thus devoted hia bc.st years, 
was in thoae days the moat important and 
most coveted employment in tho civil 
service, and it gave Elliott a thorough 
aociuaintanoo with the neod,s of the people 
and tho administrative machinory. 

Ei’oin 1872 to 1876 he hold tho post of 
Booro tary to tho goTommont of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, being conoornod cluofly with settle- 
ment and iwenuo ipiostions, vinth mcasru'os 
for suppressing in lantioido in certain itajput 
communities, and muuioipfd administra- 
tions. Knowing every dolnil, ho was 
iiiolined to mtortcro too much with subor- 
dinate authorities. After Sir John Straohoy 
[q. V. Suppl. If] had aucoeeded to tho 
government of Sir William Muir, Ito went to 
Moorut as coinmiMaioncr. Thence ho was 
summoned by Lord Lytlon to visit Madras, 
and subsequently to apply to Mysore the 
famine policy of the paramount power. 
As Lord Lytton wrote iji Nov. 1878, 
whoa reviewing Ms famine roport on 
Mysore, ‘ lie orgauieccl .and dirootod relief 
operations -with a patience and good 
sense which ovoroarao all dilficulties, 
and with tho fullest tenderness to the 
people^ in dire cidainity,’ Elliott did not 
mininiisc tho Imman suffering and tho 
administrative shortcomings which ho 
wfitnoseed, and Ms experience and roport 
indicated him .as tho best aeorotary possible 
to the royal oommissioii on Indian famines 
(16 May 1878). Other commissions in 1898 
and 1901 have built on the foundation 
laid by the famous roport of 7 July 1878, 
but it whi always remain a landmark in 
Indian history ; for from that date tho 


British govonimoii i dctoi-mined to tight with 
all its ro.sourccs roem'j-iug and inovitahlo 
(h'oughts, which had pmvionsl y out ailed 
heavy loss of life. Eor t.lif'. plantiiiig of the 
requisite organisation no kiKiwlcdge of 
detail was snj)orlluous, and no bettor seoro- 
tary could have been fomul tor guiding and 
assisting tho oommissioiicrn. 

T'hi.s work completed, Elliott booamo 
for a low months oon.Biis eommissiouoi’ for 
tho first dGoonuial ceiiKus lor 1881 wMeh 
followed tho imperfoot ouumoration of 
1872. In March 1881 ho heenmo chief com- 
missioner of Assam, and in Eob. 1886 was 
ontrUiStcd with tlio unpo|Hilar task nl pro- 
.siding over a coinmittoo apiiointod. to imiuire 
into public e.xx>onditm'o tlirougliout Judin, 
and roport on coonotnics. A lulling ex- 
change and a heavy bill for war operations 
compelled Lord lJull'otin to apjfiy (lie 
shears to jirovincial expenditure, ami while 
tho corainitloo inevitably withdrew funds 
needed l)y tho local govorumonts, it was 
generally rocognised that immonso jiivius 
wore takon by Elliott and bin colloagnwi. 
Elliott, who had bcon made O.S.f. in 1878, 
was jiromotod K.C.S.I. in J887, and from 
6 Jan. 1888 to 17 Hco. 181)0 ho was a 
member succe.ssivcly ot Lord DiilTorin’s 
and then of Lord Lansdowuo’s o.xeoutivo 
councils. On the retiremont of Sir Sluuart 
Bayley, Elliott, although ho had never aoi'vod 
in Bengal, booamo lieuteniiut-govornor of 
that province, holding tho jiost, save for 
a .short leave in 1898, until 1,8 Doe. 1896. 
Tho groid,ost service wMcIl Elliotl. reiulcrod 
to Bongal was the jiroseeutiou of tho survey 
and tho comjiilaliou of tho record of right's 
in Bihar, carried ovd, in spite of much 
oppo.sition from (he /.eiuiiulars, o[)i)oaitlon 
that received some supiiori, from Lord llan- 
doljih Churohilf. Sir Antony MaclJoimell’s 
viow.s us to the maiutcnancc of tho record 
wore not in hai'mony with tho, so of Elliott, 
hut Jjord Lansdowno inl,ei'V('nod to reduce 
tho controvorsy to its proper dimonsions. 
Public opinion has (iimlly emforsod tiio 
opinion c.xpvo.ssod by Mr. 0. E. Buoldand in 
‘ Bongal under the Lloutonaut-Govoruoi's ’ 
(1901), that ‘ there was nol- another man in 
India who could have done the sottlomont 
work hodid in Bihar and Bongal, so much of 
it .and bo well.’ In hia Koal for tho public sor- 
\doe Elliott eouragcoutilyfacodimpopularity. 
Economy as well aa offloionoy wore hia pi'in- 
oiplea of govommont. _ Towards tlio native 
press he inok a firm attitude, prosecuting tho 
editor and manager of tho ' Bangobasi ’ for 
sedition in tho teeth of hoatile oi'iiicism. 
Ho was inclined to eatabilBh a press huroau, 
but liord Lansdowne’s govoriiracnt did not 
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sanction liia proposals. With the distressed 
lHurnsian cuimminity ho showed generous 
aymjjathy, and, always on the watch iiir 
tlic woll-bcing ol the mnsies he pushed on 
saiiilary and medical inoasuros, being largely 
iiistrunionlal in the widespread distribution 
oi qiiininc as a 1 (snedy against fever. In 
loieigu allaiia he vas imjraticnt of Chinese 
delays in the delimitation of the frontiers 
of 'L’lhet and fiikkim, and urged Lord Elgin 
to oeoupy the Chamhi valley (19 Eov. 1895), 
and oven to annex it. 

Alter a stiomioiis service of forty years 
he retired in Lecomher 1895, and was soon 
atterwards co-opt od a inoinhcr ol the London 
iSC'hool boaid as a minnher of the moderate 
|)aily, being eleulcd lor the Tower Hamlets 
division in 1897 and 1000. In 1904 he was 
0Q-o])U'd a mcmlier ol the education 
oommittee oi the London county council, 
serving till 190(1. Erom 1897 to 1904 he 
was cluuim.iu ot the I inanoe oommittee ol 
tho .school bofird, and hi.s annual estimates 
woro I'Oiuai'kablo [or thoir e'ceoptional 
agi'oomeiit with Iho actual expeuditnre. 
A atrong elmrolmiau, ho took active part 
in tho work ol mi'sionai'y and charitable 
sooiolies; ho was a mombov of the House 
of Laymen aa well as ol the lloprosontative 
Cinii'ch Council. Ho was also chairman ol 
Toynbee ITall. lie died at Wimbledon on 
118 May 1911. lie iiiarricd twice: (1) on 
20 Juno 1800 Louisa Jane {d. 1877), 
ilaughtor of 0. W. Dumbell of Behnoiit, 
J.slo of Man, by whom ho had three sous 
and ono daughter ; and (2) on 22 Sept. 
1887 Alice Louisa, daughter of Thomas 
QauPMcn of Haulevillo, Guernsey, and 
willow of 'j'. J. Murray ot tho l.O.S., by 
whom ho had ono son, Claude, now fellow 
of Jesus College, Gainbridge. lEs eldest 
son by his Imst maisiage, Henry Venn 
Elliott, is vicar of St. Mark’s, JBrighlou. 
In his poR.scsaion is a portrait ol his lather 
by Hugh Rivi6re. Aa a memorial to EIlioLt 
it is proposed to add a wing to St. Mary’s 
Hall, Brighton, a church .school in which 
he was ospt'oially interestod. 

Elliott’s ooivlribuliona to Indian literature 
woro mainly official. They included, besides 
the ‘ Ohronidos of Oonno,’ ‘ Report on tho 
Hoshangabad Settlement’ (186(5); ‘Report 
ou tho Mysore Eamino’ (1878); ‘Report on 
the Famine Commisaion ’ (1879); and ‘Re- 
port on tho Eiuanoe Commission ’ (1887). 

[The Times, 20 May 1911 ; 0. E. Bucldami, 
Bengal uudor tho Ll.-Govornots, 1901 5 Lady 
Betty Balfour, Lord Lytton’s Administration, 
1899 ; Kaye’s Sepoy War ; Sk Henry Cotton, 
Indian and Home iMemorioa, 1911; official 
roporla. ] W. L-W. 

voi., nxva.— yup. 11. 


BLLLS, FREDERICK STARTRIDGE 
(1830-1901), bookseller and author, tho 
sixth son of Joseph Ellis, hotel-keeper, of 
Richmond, wiis boui there on 7 Juno 1830. 
He entered, at Lho .ago ol sixlewi, (he liou-.e 
ol Edward Lumliy ol Cliaiiceiy Lino, 
anti afterwards beoarae ,is-,i-jtdiit to 0. J. 
Stewart, the well-known bookseller ot King 
William Street, Strand, liom whom he 
acquired hia knowledge of books. In 1860 
he wont into busino,s ior himself at 33 
King Street, Coveiit Garden, and in 1871 
took into pai-tnorship G. M. Green (1841- 
1872), who had enjoyed the same trammg. 
After the death ol Green in 1872 Elba 
look the premi.se, s, 29 Kew Bond Street, 
previously oeeupieil by T. & W. Boone, 
and carried on a large and successful 
business, chiefly in old books and MSS. 
His uovt partner was David Wiiil.e, 
who retired in 1884. For many years 
Ellis was official buyer for the Briti.sh 
Museum, which brought him into rivahy 
with, trade oppononla in lire auction 
rooms. Mr. Henry Iluth entrustcil to 
him the ediliug ol llio catalogue of hia 
famous library, whioli u as printed in 1880 
(5 vols., large Svo). The Eiiglidi books 
wore catalogued by W. G. Hazlitt, (hose 
ill other languagba by Elli.s. Another 
excellent catalogue compiled by Ellis was 
‘ Descriiifcivo Catnloguo of a Colleotion 
of Drawings and Etchings by Charles 
Meiyon, formed by the Rev. J. J. Heywood ’ 
H880, 4to, privately pirintod). Ho also 
produced ‘ Horm Pembroohiame : some 
account of an Illuminated MS. of the 
Hours of tho written for William 

Herbert, first earl of Pembroke, about 
1440 ’ (1880), and a biograpliieol notice 
appended to an account of ‘ The Horn’s of 
Albert of Brandeubui’g,’ by W. H. J. 
Weak (1883, 4to). In 1885 he retired 
from business, and his stock of rarities 
was sold by Messrs. Sothoby lor about 
16,0002. Ho was succeeded in bus:ine,ss 
by Mr. G. I. Effis, a nophow. 

Ellis was a publiaher on a limited scale, 
and brought out the works of William 
Morris arid Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with 
whom he formed a close personal 
intimacy. Among other friends were 
A. O. Swinburne, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, and John Buskin, whose ‘Stray 
Letter's to a London Bibliopulo’ wore 
addressed to Ellis and ro|)abliBhed by 
him (1892). Ruskin called him ‘Papa 
Ellis’ (E. T. Cook, ZJ/a of Join Bvskm, 
1911, i. 371). It was in 1864 that Morris 
was fiiBt introduced by Swinburne to Effis. 
They remained close Mends to the end of 

a a 
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Morris’a life, and EUia waa one ol’ t,ho pool’s 
oxeoutoi’fi (J. W. MiOKAiij, Life, of I'l^. 
Mon-M, 1899, i. 193). 

Allor bis rolireuionl from business ho 
gave hiinaolf up lo a lilorary lifo. The 
lii-slfruils of his laboura on iShoLloy was 
‘An Alphabelioal Table of Ooiilonls to 
Shelley’s Poetical W<n'kfl,’ drawn np for 
the Siiolloy Society in 1888. Jin devoted 
six years to oornjiiling ‘ A Lexical Con- 
cordanoo to the l^ootical Worlc.s of P. il. 
Slielloy ; an attempt to cla.ssify every 
word found therein according to its signi- 
fication ’ (1892, 4lo), an excollont piece 
of work on vvbioh his roputation imisl 
largely rest. Ho was an onthiisiaatic 
Bupporlor of Morris’s Kohnsoott Press, and 
read tho proofs of the folio edition of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Works ’ (1896), Morris’a inastor- 
picce of printing, and edited many 
other productions of that proas, including 
Cavoiidish’s * Life of Wnlsoy ’ (1893 ) ; 

Gaston’s ‘ Golden Logond ’ (1892), which 
also appeared in the * Temple Ol!i.?sies ’ (1899 
and 1900), He further edited Guillaume 
de Lorris’s ‘ Rouianoe of tho Rose,’ 
‘ onglishod ’ (1900, ‘Temple Glassies ’), and 
‘H. Pongelly’s Memoir,’ with a preface 
(1807), and contributed aonio inomoira to 
Quaritch’s ‘ Hictionary of English Book 
Oolleolora.’ 

He died at Sidmonth on 26 Feb. 1901, 
after a short illne.ss, in his seventy-first 
year. lie was a widely read and aooom- 
plLshed mrrn, tall of stature and handsome 
in appearance, warm-hearted and good- 
natured, of genial manners, with a wide 
circle of literary and artistic friends. 

His portrait was painted by H. S. Take, 
A.BuA. 

He married in 1860 Caroline Augusta 
Flora, daughter of William Moates of 
Ep.soin, and left issue tiro aon.s and a 
daughter, who with bis wife survived him. 

[Family informal ion ; 'The T'imes, 1 March 
1901; Athenremn, 2, 9, and 10 March 1901; 
Bookseller, 7 March 1901; Note by W, 
Morris on tho Kolmacott Press, with a 
description by S. 0. CockerolJ, 1898. See 
also J. \V. Maokail’s Lifo of W. Morris, 1899, 
2vola. ; B. Q. llosaotti,hiiifainily-lottoi's, 1893, 
2 vob. ; Letters of 1). G. Roasetti to W. 
AUingham, by Q. 13. Bill, 1897 ; I). G. Kossetti 
a? designer and writer, notes by W. M. 
Rossetti, 1880, passim ; W. Roberts, Tho 
Book-Hunter in London, 189.3, p. 246 
(portrait).] II. li. T. 

ELLIS, JOHN DEVONSHIRE {1824- 
1906), civil engineer and meballurgiat, bom 
at Hahclsirorth on 20 April 1824, was son of 
OharisB Ellis, a Birmingham brass manu- 


facturer. Educated at King Edward Vi’s 
School, Birmiughaiu, ho obtained a practi- 
cal kiiowk'Llgo of tho matuifactiu'O and 
working of bra.sa in bis faLliei'’M worlcn, and 
in 1848 bcoamc a partner in tho linn. In 
18.64 he purehaacd with (Sir) ijolui lU'own 
[q. V. Suppl. 1] and William Briiggo tiro 
Atlas engineering works at SholTiekl, then 
a modc.st establi.MluuenL covering aliuut 
tlirco aoroa and employing about 2.30 
])oraons. Sliorlly after tlio [lartnors took 
over tho works tho adoption of armour by 
tho Ereneli for warships (18.38) led Measm. 
Brown and Ellis to produce iron plates by 
a now and cheapor process of rolling and 
welding them. Four-inch plates macLo by 
this prooo.sa were fitted to the Black l.‘rinoe 
and Warrior, tho earliest ironolada of the 
British navy. For sovoral years lilllis 
was occupied in devising ap[)liaiieoH for 
the manufacture of thicker and thiokor 
plale.s for guna and projocl-ileH. Steel 
was tried, but was not Jouiirl to have 
the necessary toughness under the im- 
pact of shot, rkitoi' many experiments 
Ellis perfected a process for_ uniting 
a hard steel face with a "in'onght- 
iron backing. Kuch oomponnd nnuoui' 
was used down to about 1893, tho Royal 
Sovereign class of l)aUloship.s being pro- 
tected with an 18-inoh bolt of it on tho 
water-line. Meanwhile, as early as 1871, 
Ellis harl tui'uod liis attention to the process 
of oementation, and in that your ho took 
out a patent relating to it ; but it wii'i not 
until tho ohilhng process doviscid by 
Captain T. J. Trtwiddor, in which 1,lio liuatoil 
surfaco of a plate was cluUod by moans of 
water under pressure, was ap[)lioil in con- 
junction with cemontatiun, -j.liat sati.sl'aotory 
results wore obtained. ‘I'ho first Ellis- 
Tre.sidder oliiUcd eompound plato was tried 
with success at BliooburyMe.ss in 1 891 . 

Ellis was largely iufltrnmontal in pro- 
moting the success of the Bc.saomer systom. 
Sir Henry Beiwomor [q. v. Suppl. 1] 
cstablishoil ivoi'Ics oloao 1<0 the Atlas u'orks, 
and Ellis, adopting at an early Hl.ugo tho 
now process, at once put U)i at Iho Atlas 
works tho first plant in England ontsido 
tho inventor’s own work's. In oonjuuution 
witli William E.we.s he introduced the 
Ellis-Eaves system of induced draught, 
and ho devised a mill for rolling tho 
ribbed boiler-Ilues of the PurvoB and 
other typos, and also in connoetiou with 
tho manufaoturo of Servo tubes. 

Tho Atlas works soon acquired a world- 
wide reputation for mechanical ongineoring 
of all kiuda. Tho oonoera was formed into 
a limited UabiUty eompany in 1804. The 
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capital rose to nearly tlitee millions sterling ; 
about 10,000 men iiore employed ai Ellis’s 
death, and tlio output exceeded 100,000 
tons ol steel per annum. Ellis was manag- 
ing director liom 1804 until 1005, when he 
bocamo chairman of the company. Brown 
retired in 1S70 and Braggo died in 1884, 
wlion Ellis acquired sole charge. In 1899 
the Clydebank yhipbiukling and Engineer- 
ing AVoik.s, employing 8000 men, wore taken 
over by the ooiioern. 

In 1807 Ellis was decorated with the 
Cros,s of the Order of Vasa in recognition 
of his aid in certain fortiiioations in Bwedeii. 
Erom the Iron and Steel Institute, of ivhioh 
ho was a member from 1876, a member 
of oomicil in 1888, and a vioe-prosidoiit in 
1901, ho received the lje8.somer gold medal 
in 1889, when Sir Iloury Bessemer acknow- 
ledged Ellia’a services in establishing the 
process. Ho iviia elected a member of the 
institution of Civil Engineers on 8 Jan. 1884. 
Eor many years ho was a member of the 
Cutlers’ Company. Ho look little part in the 
public atlairs of Shoflield, but was a magis- 
trate for thp W eat Riding, and was for ten 
years chairman of tho South Yorkshire 
Coalownors,’ Association. He died at liis 
roBidonoo, Sparkon, Worksop, on 11 Nov. 
1906, and was buried at Carlton in Lindrick. 

llemarriod on 6 IJeo. 1848 Elizabeth Rar- 
Hoim llourne of Childs Ercall, Bhroiighirc, by 
whom lio had five' eons and one daughter. 

A iioi'lrait by A. S. Cope, R.A., is at the 
Atlas Works, Sheffield. 

LJourunl Iron and Steel Institute, 1906, 
pt. iv. p. 700 ; Miiiutos of Prooeodings Inst. 
Civ. Eng. clxviii. 340 ; Tho Engineer, 16 Nov. 
1900 j Engini'c'ring, 10 Nov. 1900 ; Casaier’s 
Mag., Boe. 1903, pp. 104 soq.] W. F. S. 

ELSMIE, GEORGE ROBERT (1838- 
1909), Anglo-Indian civilian and author, 
born at Aberdeen on 31 Oot. 1838, 
was only child of Gootge Elsmie, Bhip- 
owner, of Aberdeen, and from 1843 on 
the Southampton siail of the Royal Mail 
Stoani Racket Company. His mother was 
Anno, daughter of Robert Shophenl, 
parish minister of Daviot, Aherdeenshire, 
whose family had been parish ministers in 
that county for several generations. Edu- 
catod at private schools at Southampton 
and from 1862 to 1866 at tho Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, Ebmie was studying 
Gorman at Can8ta.ti near Stuttgart in 
August 1866, when ho was nominated to a 
writership in India by his maternal uncle, 
John Shepherd (1796-1859), for many 
years dirootot and thrice chairman of the 
East iudin Company, and on the transfer 
of India to the crown member of the 


Council of India. Elsmie was among the 
last batch of men to enter, at the olose of 
1856, the East India College at Haileybury, 
and to pass out on the eve of its abolition 
in Dec. 1857. 

An-iving in India on 12 Feb. 1868, ho 
was appointed assistant coiumissioner in 
the Punjab, and seived in various districts 
until 1863, when he acted as a judge of the 
small causes courts at Lahore, Dellii, and 
Simla. Meanwhile he prepared a useful 
‘ Epitome of Correspiondenca legarding our 
Relations with Afghanistan and Herat, 
1864-63’ (Lahore, 1863). In March 1865 
he became deputy commissioner (magistrate 
and collector) of Jullundur, and in October 
1868 under-secretary to the government of 
India in the home department. Taldng 
furlough in the spring of 1869, he entered 
Lincoln’s Inn as a student, and was called 
to the bar on 27 Jan. 1871. 

Returning to India immocliately after- 
wards, he ivas appointed additional com- 
missioner of the Amiitsar and Jullundur 
divisions, his dulie.s being ahnost entirely 
judicial. In October 1872 he was trans- 
ferred to Peshawiir to perform like functions, 
the lieutonaut-govenior being an.vioiis to 
improve the judicial administration and 
reduce crimes of violence in tho district. 
Elsmie’a firmness and good sense in dealing 
with the Pathans had tho desired effect at 
some personal risk. His suggestions to the 
government and Jiis detailed examination 
of tho subject in ‘ Crime and Criminals on 
the Peshawur Frontier ’ (Lahore, 1884) 
largely contributed to the promulgation 
in 1887 of the ‘Frontier Criminal Regula- 
tions,’ wliich wore spooially adapted to 
borderland conditions. 

Elsmie left Peshaw'ur in January 1878 
to officiate as judge of the Punjab chief 
coiu't for a year. After furlough in Decem- 
ber 1880 lie became oommissioner of Lahore, 
and in April 1882 was appointed perman- 
ently to the chief court bench. In the 
same year he served on the Punjab re- 
organisation oommitteo. In agreement 
with its recommendations the Lahore 
commissionership was greatly enlarged in 
area and relieved of judicial appellate 
work, and was bestowed anew on Elsmie 
in lebmary 1885. He was on special 
duty for the Bawal Pindi durbar for Lord 
Duffeiin to meet the Ameer Abdw Rahman 
(April 1886) and was vice-chancellor of the 
Punjab University (1885-7). Ha was made 
.second financial commissioner in April 
1887, a member of the govei'iior-generara 
legislative council in May 1888, and first 
financial commissioner from Maioh 1889. 

s a 2 
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llo tlnw alUiiiK'd the liiglu'sl, jjOBitionfc in 
tlio province, sliort ot the licutonant- 
govomorsliip, on iiolli ilio jxidioial and 
ovooulivo sides. IIo was I'o-ftppointod to 
l/lio govcj'nor-gonoral’s logisialivo council 
in June 1892, and waa made G.S.i. in Jan. 
1893. Ho Ictl India on 4 I’ch. 1894. 

On 20 July 1904 Eiamio rocoived Iroiu 
Aberdeen Umversily Iho lion, degree ol 
IjL.I). He mainly devoted liunsoll in liis 
lotiremout to literary work. With floncral 
Sir Peter Lumaden he wrote Sir ITari-y 
IjUin&don’a biogra))hy, ‘ lAimadon ot the 
Guidos’ (1899). On inateiial collected by Sir 
Henry Omniingham ho baaed the iiuthoriaod 
lilo o£ Ii'iold-niarshal Sir Donald Stewart 
[tp V. Sup])l, I] (1003), and bo edited lotlora 
ol his motlior (1804-1879) under tho title ot 
‘ Anno Sliephoid or Elsiuie : «, Characler 
Sketch ol a Scottish Lady ot the Niuotceiith 
Century as dificloaed by her D-dtons’ (Aber- 
deen, 1904), In bin pleasant ‘ Thirl, y-ldve 
Years in tho Puujali ’ (Edinburgh, 1908) 
Elauiio tlnew nnieli ligiit on the eoutcin- 
jjorniy iiistory ot Ilia province; tho book 
IB dedicated 1,0 iiis univoraity. 

Elstuio died at Toj'i[uay on 2G March 
1 900, and was buried at Dooside eomotery, 
Aboi'deoii. Ho married at Southam])ton, 
on 27 Get. 1801, Elizabalh, youngest 
daughter ot Thomas Spears ot Kirkcaldy, 
who .survived him. Of a family of three 
sons and eiglit dauglifcr.s, tiro son.s iR'camo 
officers in tlui Iiuliau army, lour daiighlei's 
married 1 ndian civil aorvai 1 1 .s (Sir I'liojiiaa IV. 
lloldorne.ss, now revoauo Mceietary, India 
offioo, bi-ing ono ot I3l8n)ie’,s Hoim-in-law), 
and two dinighlera miu'j'iod offleors in tho 
army, 

[Elamie’s Works; 'J'lio O’huoa, 28 Alarcli 
1901) ! family dolails kimlly given by Sir 
T. \V. llolrloriieBa.1 ]>’. H. B. 

EDWOBTH Y, EREDEBICK 't’HOMA.S 
(1830-1907), plulologist and antirpiary, 
eldest sou ol d'homas Elworthy, woollen 
manufacturer, ot Wellington, Soinorsot, 
by his who Jane, daughter ot William 
Ohoiioy ol Quarm, near Uunster, was born 
at WoUington on 10 Jan. 1830, and was 
educated at a private school at Denmark 
Hill. Though studious from boyhood, ho 
did not enter on anthorship until middle 
iifo. Ho became eminent first as a 
philologist and lator as a writer on 
folk-lore. Hia two books on tho evil eye 
and kindred snporstitions contain much 
cmioua information gathered during travels 
in iSpain, Italy, aird other countries, in 
tho course ot which he made perhaps 
the finest oollootion ot charms, amulota, 
and suohJiko trinkets in osistenco; this 
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collection, at present in i.he pos.seasion of 
his widow, is closUned tor i,lie iSujnerHotshire 
Arcinoologioal Society’ Hnvuseum al, Tninloji. 
tie contributed to ‘ vlrcha'oliigi.i,’ was on 
tho council ot tlie Philological Society, and 
in 1891-0 was editorial scisi'etary of ihe 
Somei'setHhiro Arclianilogical Soeiely, loi' 
whoso ‘ Proceedings,’ as well as lor those 
of the Devonshire Assoeiation, lie wrote 
some valuable jiaiiers. He was electoil 
E.iS.A. on 14 June 1900. ITo was ,i good 
linguist and jio.ssoHsed eonsidmuble skill as 
a draughtsman and as an arlist m ivahir- 
colonrs. He ivas a jiromiuent cliurebmaa, 
and llio erection of All Saints’ Gluireh, 
Wellington, was largely duo to his liber- 
ality oml exertions. Ho was a magisti'iilo, 
a cl lurch waidt'ii, an active member ol die 
WellingUm school hoard, and a proniLiiont 
freemason. Alter an illnoas which bi'gan in 
the .summer of 1900 h(> died at his resilience, 
Eosdown, Wellington, on 13 Dee. 1907, and 
was Imried in the churehyard ol (he palish 
eliuroli I, here. 

By Ilia marriage with Maria, dangliter of 
James Komliaw, M.P., on 17 Ang. 1804, lie 
had tlirco sons, wlio ail predeceased Jiim, 
and throe dangiitors, two of whom survived 

him. 

Elworthy prepared for ))ublio.Ation by 
tho English Dialect iSoeioty: 1. ‘The 
Dialect of West Soiucrsel 1875 (a pajicr 
read hofnro the Philological Soo.). 2, ‘ An 
OuDiiio of the (Iranimar of (bo Dialect of 
West iSoinoi'.sel,,’ 1877 (papers lead botoro 
(he Philolog. Soe. in 1879 and 1877); tliis 
work was described by Sir Jame.s A. II. 
Murray, edilor of the ‘New Itng'lish Dic- 
tionary,’ as ‘ tlio first grammar of an J'Jnglish 
ilialcot of any seieiitiiio viihie.’ 3, ‘ An 
edition of ‘ An E.xiiioor Scolding and an 
Exmoor (Joiirlship, with a Souiersetslni'e 
Man’s Coinplahit,’ 1879. 4. ‘ 9'lie Went 

Sonicrsot Word-hook, a GlosHary,’ 188(1. 
Elworthy also published : 5. ‘ (Janousleigli/ 
1892, reprinted from the ‘ 'rransaetiims 
of Uic Devonshire Assoeiation.' (I. ‘ Soiuo 
Holes on tho Ilislory of WelUngloh,’ 4to, 
1892. 7. ‘Tho Evil Eye,’ 1895. 8. ‘ Homs 
of Honour and otlior Sliidio.s in tho By- 
ways of Arclucology,’ 1900. Ji’rom tfie 
inooption of tho ‘ New English Dictionary ’ 
to his death Elworthy gave inuoh voluntary 
help both in supiplying cpiotatiims and in 
assisting in arran,!jem.ent. 

fWcUington Weekly Nowh, 18 DiiO. 3il07, 
with an appreoiat.imi by Sir James Murray; 
Athencciua, 21 Don, 1907 ; Sonunsot ArehiiioL 
Soe. Proo„ 3rd sor. vol. xiii, 1008 (with good 
portrait) ; information supplied by Mr. 0. Tite 
of Taunton ; pomonal rcooUwctlon.J W, M. 
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EMERY, WILLIAM (1826-1910), arcli- 
doacon oE OJIy, born in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Loudon, On 2 I’cb. 1826, was son of William 
Emery oE lluiityiiford Market, foltmakor and 
M.Mlerofthp Eeltmakois’ Compairy in 1848, 
who married Mary Ann Thompson. Ho 
was lh(' first boy to enter, in 1837, the 
now City of London School, tlioir erected 
on tiro hito of Honey Lane Market in 
acoordanoo with a reformed scheme for 
omiiloying the ancient charity of John 
Oarpontor [q. v.]. At tho school ho was a 
favoiirito pupil of the headmaster, C. E. W. 
Mortimer [q. v.], and was tho first holder 
of the newly founded ‘ Times ’ seholai’ship 
[sec Walter, J ohis(, 177fi-l 847 ]. Admitted 
at Oorpirs Chiisti Collago, Cambridge, on 29 
March 1843, ho was elected Mawson scholar 
in May 1844; was fifth wrangler in 1847. 
gcadniiting H.A., and proceeding M.A. in 
1850 and B.D. m 1858. In March 1847 
ho became fellow of Corpn.s, retaining his 
fellowship till 1 805 ; ho waa dean of tho 
college (1853-5) ; bursar 1855-(i0 ; and 
tutor, along with E. II, Perownc fq. v. 
iSiippl. IT] (180.5-05). He was made 
lujiiorary tellow' in 1905. Ordained deacon 
in 1 849 ami priest in 1853, lie uovor confined 
himsolf (0 aeadomio concerns. Among hi.s 
iiHeroatfl in (Jiimbridgo was tho volnnloer 
movement. At a mceling in his college 
rooms on 2 May 1859, ‘ a volunteer corps 
for tho nnivorsity, town and county of 
Cambridgo ’ waa sot on foot. In 1869, too, 
ho holpccl to form in Oamhildge a branch 
afliliated to the central Church Eofenco 
Institution, In October 1801 the 0am- 
bridgo ooinmittoo invited individual church- 
men and tho seerot.arios of church dofenoe 
associations to join in a Church Congress on 
l.ho pattern of ‘ annual meetings of societies 
for tho advanoemout of scionco, arohaio- 
logy, &c.’ (of. Preface io First Report, 
p. iii). Tho first Church Congress met in 
tho hall of King’s Collogo, Cambridge 
(27-29 ISiov. 1861), when Emery was senior 
pi’ootor, tho chair being taken by tho 
.archilenoon of Ely, Eranois Eranoe. Emery 
spoke on free seats in church, on diocesau 
associations for increasing the endowment 
of poor benefices, and on church rates, 
ilo became permanent secretary of tho 
Church Congress in 1869, and with the 
exception of the meeting in Dublin in 1867 
was present at every congress from tho first 
to the forty-seventh at Great Yarmouth 
in 1907, being tho most familiar feature 
and tbo chief orgaiiker of eve^ meeting. 
In 1864 Lord Palmerston nominated him 
to the archdeaconry of Ely, and ho became 
residentiary canon of Ely iil 1870. As 


archdeacon, he soon organised a diocesan 
conference, the first in the country, rein.aining 
its honorary secretary till 1906. In 1881, 
when the imstitution had spread widely, 
ho helped to establish a oentr.'il couneil 
of dioces.an oonferenoes, of which he was 
honorary seoictary till 1900. Ho was also 
iirstnrmeutal in founding the Hunstanton 
Oonvalescerrt Home (of which ho was chair- 
man 1872-1908) and the Church Schools 
Company for the promotion of the rpligiou.s 
secondary ednoalion of the middle classes 
(of which he was chairman 1883-1903). 

Owing to failing powers he resigned his 
archdcacomy in 1907. Ho retained his 
canonry till his death a(, the college, Ely, 
on 14 Deo. 1910. Ho was biiiied in -the 
precincts of Ely Cathedral. On 6 July 
1805, at St, John’.s, Stratford, Lontlon, he 
married Fanny Maria, cldosi, danghte.r of 
Sir Antonio Briidy [q. v.]. Ho had six 
clnldrcn, of w'hom tw'o d.aughtors and tlrree 
sons survive. 

Emery was a man of affairs, energetic 
and tactful, rather th.'in a teaclier. The 
Church Oongrciis is lu.s monument. Among 
hia publications were his charges on 
‘ Church Organisation and Efficiont Mini- 
.stry ’ (1866), and on ‘ The Now Cliurcli 
Rato Act ’ (1800), and a popular explana- 
tion of tho ‘Free Education Act, 1801.’ 

[I’ho Times, 15 Deo. 1910 ; Guardian, 
16 Deo. 1910 1 Record, 16 Doc. 1910 ; Re- 
ports (annual) of Ohuroh Congresses, e.speoially 
1861 and 1010; the latter oontaina good 
porlrail.] E. If. P. 

ETHERIDGE, ROBERT (1819-1903), 
pakeontologisl, born at Ross, Herefordshire, 
on 3 Dec. 1810, was older of two sons of 
Thomas Etheridge, shipper, of Gloucester, 
by his wife Hannah Pardoo, of a Woroester- 
sliiro family. Through his mother ho was 
cousin to Dr. John Beddoo [q. v. Suppl. IIJ. 
Ilis paternal grandfather, formerly a sea- 
man, and hater harbour-master at Bristol, 
gave Robert sheUa andothor natural objects 
or ‘ ourioBities ’ from various countries, and 
stimulated the boy to fonn a museum of 
local plants, fossils, and other geological 
specimens. Educated at the grammar 
school at Boss, he served as usher there 
and at a school at Bristol, and after 
filling a post in a husineisa house in. that 
city, in 1860 he was made curator of the 
museum of the Biistol Philosophical In 
stitution. All his Iciaure had been devoted 
to natural geienoe. He worked hard at 
the museum till 1867, acting for five of 
the seven years as lecturer in vegetable 
physiology and botany in tho Bristol 
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Medical School. In 1857 ho gave a 
oourao of loofcui-o'i at Iho Brialol Mininft 
School on ‘ Geology : ila llolalion and 
Bearing upon Mining,’ [jubliahod in 1859, 
An active inorabor of the Cotloswold 
Naim alials’ Club, Ethci-idgo in 1866, Avbilo 
on a Tisii to iho carl of Duck) at Tort- 
wortb Court, was introduced to Sir 
Roderick Impny Murchison [c[. v.], then 
direoior-geuotal' of the geological sur- 
vey. 'Phis led to hi.s appointment in 
1867 as assistant paheontologist to tlio 
geological survey ; anrl on Ihc rcliro- 
mmt of J. W. Salter he) booaino paltoon- 
tologiflt in 1803. TIoj'o his 7 iriucipal task 
wa.s the naming ol tho invortobreite fossils 
coiled ed during tho progiuso of the 
geological survey and arj'angod in tho 
Museum of Practical Geology at Jormyn 
Street; aid whs also given at limos to 
tho oificors in i,ho liolrl. Etheridge’s re- 
sults were embodied in memoira j)uhliahed 
during 1858-81. Ho alao assisted Pro- 
fessor Hu\'loy by giving domonstralions 
in ])ala!ontology to students of tho Royal 
School of Minos, and he and ICuxley jointly 
prepared a catalogue of tho foaails in tho 
museum, which was jiublishad in 1865. 
At this date Etheridge began bo make a 
list of all tho known British fos,sila, with 
roforencca to their geologioal formations 
and to published figures and doaoriptiona. 
When completed up to 1888 it was reckoned 
that about 18,000 Rpeoica had boon 
catalogued. Only one volume of tliia 
great work, that dealing with the pabcozoio 
fossils, was published (‘Eossils of tho British 
Islands, Stratigraphically and Zoologically 
arranged,’ vol. i. PalEcozoio Sj)ecics, 1888). 
In 1881 Etheridge was nppointod assistant 
keeper in geology at the Bribiali Museum 
natural history branch at Cromwell Road, 
whore ho laboured till his retirement from 
the public service in 1891, 

Etheridge was olooUid E.R.S. in 1871, 
and afterwards servod on tho council and 
as vico-prosidont of the Royal Society. 
He was awarded the Murchison medal by 
the council of the Geologioal Society in 
1880, and was president from 1880 lo 1882. 
He wa,s also president of section C at tho 
meeting of the British Association in 1 882, 
and troaam-er of tho Palceontographical 
Sooioby from 1880 to 1903. He was created 
an honorary fellow of King’s Oolloge, 
London, in 1890, and received the first 
Bolitho medal from tho Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall in 1896. Etheridge 
waa an assistant editor of tho ‘ Geological 
Magazine’ from 1866 until the close of 
Ms life* Always active and genial, he died 


at Chelsea, London, on 18 Dee. 1903, ngod 
ciglity-fonr, and was buried nt Bi'ompton 
cemetery. Ho was ihren limes married, 
and by Ins first wife ho had an only child, 
Robert Etlierjdge Iho .younger, now niimlor 
ol lliii Australian Museum at Sydney, Now 
South Wales. 

Among Etheridge’s communioalinns lo 
acionliric sooielics woio ptipiu's on llio 
pala'oidology of ])iRis of Queensland, the 
TIi maliiyais, Brazil, and tho Arulio regions. 
In I'lnglaiid lie bad given sfieeial atlenlion 
to till) Rh.nlic beds, and olberwiirds to 
tlio Devonian .syslem. When the Hoipionce 
ol strala in North Devon wan challenged 
by Josopb Beeto Jukea fq. v. [ in 1860, 
Etheridgo was instnieleil by Murchison 
lo iiivoaligate the evidence, and tho resulla 
wore jiublisliod by tlio Geological Society 
in 1867 in an elaborate ]M,per ‘ On the 
Pbysionl Structure oi West Somer.snt and 
North Devon, and on the Palroontologioal 
Value of tlio Devonian Eossils.’ Livlor 
discoveries, by Dr. II. Hicks, of Lower 
Devonian (or j)Ossibly Silurian) fo.ssils in 
tho Morlo Hlales, showed that tho .seiiuonoo 
of strata in North Devon whs not .so clear 
an Etheridgo and others had maintained, 
'I'o questions of wator-suiiply Etlicriilge 
gave much practical attention, and in 
later years he acted a.s consulting geologist 
(o tho promoters of tho Dover coal-boring. 

Etheridgo published ‘iSlrnligraphieal GoO” 
logy and Jhilinontolog,y ’ (1887). flo also 
prcpau'tl tlio tliird edition of John Phillips’s 
‘ Illustrations of tho Gi'ology of yorkslurc ’ 
(j)art i. 1875), and ho re-wrolo the Hceond 
( dition of part ii. of Pliiili^is’s ‘ Manual of 
Geology’ (1886), 

fObitiiary by Dr. Henry Woodward, Geol. 
Mag., ,lan. loot, p. <12 (witli portrait nud 
bibliograiiUy) ; incmoirR by If. B. Woodwiud 
lu Pioc. Ro.y. 8oo. IX/Xv. 190.5, iiiid in 
Prod. Bristol Nat. Soo. hot. 2, vol. x. 1991, 
p. 170 (with portrait).] H. 15. W. 

EtTAN-SMITH, Rni CHARLES BEAN 
(1842-1910), sohiior and dqiJomatist, 
one of Hovcral snn.s of Euan Maelauron 
Smith of Goorgo Town, British Guiana, by 
his wife Eliza Bean, wa,s horn at Goorgo 
Town on 21 Sept. 1812. Ho was oduoatetl 
at a preparatory school near Rugby, and 
subaequontly by an Engli.sh tutor at jirugos. 
Appointed ensign in tho Madras infaniry at 
tho age of sovonteon, he was promotod 
lioutenivnbiiil86I, cajitainin 1870,]najoi' in 
1879, lioutonant-colonel in 1881, and colonel 
in 1885, retiring in J889. After serving in 
tho expedition to Abyasmlu in 1867 ho was 
present at tho eapturo of Magdala, was 
secretary m 1870-1 to Sir Froderiok Gold- 
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fimid Iq. V. tSuppl. II] daring tho special 
niiaaioTi of the latter to Persia, to betllo 
various frontier questions, and accompanied 
Sir Bartle Froro [q. v.] in liis special 
auti-aliive i ratio mis'iion to Zanzibar and 
Muscat in 1872 as military attnohe. Ho 
was niiido G.S.T. in November o£ that year. 
Subsequently ho was in charge of tho 
onnsulato-geiioral at Zanzibar from June to 
SepLombor 1875, was (irsl. aasistaiit resident 
at Hyderabad in 1870, and received the 
appointment of oonanl at Muscat in Jnly 
1870. During the Afghan war of 1879-80 
ho was on special duty as chief political 
officer on the staff of Liout, -general Sir 
Donald Slcwart [q. v. Suppl. I], and sub- 
Hoquontly Look part in Lord Roberta’s 
expedition for the relief ofKandahai’, receiv- 
ing llie medal with two clasps and tho bronze 
star for his share in tho campaign. During 
tliotollnwing years he held political appoint- 
nicnis in Mewar, Banswara, Bliartpur and 
ICarauli. In Deoembor 1887 ho was 
appointed to succeed Sir John Kirk as 
British oonsul-gonoral at Zanzibar. Here 
Iks was plunged into the various thorny 
discii, salons arising out of Gorman annexa- 
tions and claims advanced by Franco and 
other European countrio.s to the immunities 
Ilowing from oonaular jurisdiction in the 
(orj'it cries on the mainland, which had boon 
acquired from tho hultaii by the British 
East Africa Company, lie showed much 
skill in doaliiig with these questions, and 
in Juno 1800 ho obtained the consent of 
the sultan to an agreement by which the 
latter placed Ijiniself under the protection 
of Groat Britain, thus paving the way to 
tho conohisiou of agreements by the British 
govornmout with France and Germany, 
and groally facilitating an ultimata settle- 
ment. Ho had been made O.B. in 1889, 
and on this occasion was advanced to bo 
li.O.B. in tire civil division. In March 1891 
ho was appomted British envoy in Morocco, 
and was fuiiiished by Lord Salisbray with 
special instrncliona, foremost among which 
was a direction to negotiate a new com- 
mercial treaty on a broad and liberal basis. 
In April 1892 he started from Tangier on a 
spsoial mission to Fez, taking with him the 
draft of a eommercial treaty, the terms 
of which had been settled in oonsuitation 
with the Foreign Office, and irrovided also 
with instructions as to the larrgnage he 
should hold with regard to the questions 
of slavery and of tho rights of proteoUon 
oxoroiaed mrdor treaty by the legations of 
foreign powers. A long and wearisome j 
negotiation with the snltan and his min- 
isters ensued, in which every doyioe of in- 


timidation, obstruotiun, and tergiversation 
was employed by tho Moorish negotiators, 
and eventually, after the treaty had 
more than once been acoopted by the 
sultan only (o bo again rejected or sub- 
jected to entirely inadmissible modificationa, 
Euan-Smitli left Fez with the staff of the 
missuin. Fresh negotiations were opened 
by commissioners sent by tho sultan, 
while tlie mission was on its way to five 
coast, but tliese proved equally delusive, 
and the British envoy returned to Tangier 
having effected little or nothing beyond 
the appointment of a British vioe-conaul 
at Fez, where France, Spain, and the 
United iSlatea already had eonsnlar agents. 
The ohjeotiona of the sultan and his 
advisers to the proposals with which 
Euan-Smith had been charged w'ere clearly 
too deep-i ooted to be removed by arguments 
of persnasion, and Lord Salisbury decided 
on desi-iting from further efforts. But the 
effect of the negotiations anti of episodes con- 
nected -with them was seriously prejudicial 
to Euan-Smith’fi influence as British repre- 
aontativo, and he ceased to hold the appoint- 
ment in Jnly 1803. In Jirne of that year 
tho (Jniveraity of Oxford eonfen'ed on 
liim tho honorary degree of D.O.L. and 
ho was made hen. fellow of St. John’s 
Ooflege, Oxford. Ho devoted his attonlion 
for tho rest of his life to commeroial 
buaincss, taking an active p,art ns chairman 
or director of several companies. Jh July 
1898 ho w'aa offered by Lord Salisbury and 
accepted the appointment of ministor resi- 
dent ati Bogota, in the republic of Colombia, 
but resigned it without proceeding to his 
post. Ho died in London on 30 Aug. 1010. 
He married ui 1877 Edith, daughter of 
General Fredoriok Alexander, B.A., and had 
by her one daughter. 

[Tho Times, 31 Aug. 1010 ; Foreign Office 
List, 1911, p. 417 ; India Office List ; papers 
laid before Parliament.] S. 

EVANS, DANIEL SILVAN (1818- 
1003), Welsh scholar and lexiooMapher, 
bom at Erou Wilym; Uohaf, Llanarth, 
Cardigansliire, on 11 Jan. 1818, was son of 
Silvanus Eyaus by his wife Sarah. Having 
commenced to preach as a member of 
Penyoae congregational ohnroh, he entered 
the academy of Dr. Phillips of Neuaddliyyd 
with a view' to the congregational ministry. 
InlSdS he thought of emigrating to Ameriok, 
hut later resolved to seek orders in the 
established chureh. In 1846 he entered 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, where he 
was seffior scholar, and was ordained deacon 
in 1848 and priest in ISdO. His^firstpuracy 
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was at Miimlogwiniiiff ancl 1‘cnillcch, Oar- 
narvonfiliirc (18-18-52), liis soooud at Llan- 
fiiim in tlio same dial riot (1852-02). In 
1802 he bcc.inio rector of Iliuiymawldwy 
near Machyiillotli, and in 1870 exohanged 
to tlie ueiyhliotirinff rectory of LlainvHii ; 
llio grentor pari, of liis lilV’s work waa done 
ill theao two retired piaraonaj'i'a. Mvan.s 
made his first apyiearaiice bd'ori' the VVclah 
jmhlio as a ■writer of vej'so ; lyrical poems 
and liyinna from his pon -vvoro published in 
1843 and in 1810. But the study ol tlm 
Welsh language soon alisorhed all his 
aUention. Already in 18 17 lie was planning 
the English-Wulali dictionary -which -vvas his 
first rou.stdorahic -work (AirJi(a‘ln(/ia 0am- 
hrevftis, first scries, vol. ii. (1847), p. 282). 
Euur years iifler hi.s ordination tlio liast 
vohnno of this a|ipearod, and henceforward 
he was engaged without intermission in 
Welsli liloraiy and pliiiologica! studies. 
'I'hroiigli all liis labonrs as editor and 
tninalalor lie kept steadily in view tlio 
more ambitious loxioograpliical work ■wliicli 
was to lie tlio coping-, stone of lii.s oaroer. 
viz. the ' Dlotioiiary of tlio Wolsli Language,’ 
plimned on a groat scale, of which tiio limt 
part appeared iu 1887. The lie.avy task, 
however, was carried no further than tlio 
letter E when lie died . In later life Evana’e ! 
ominonco as a Wolah scholar received lull 
rcoogniliun. In 1808 lio received the hono- 
rary degree of B. 1>. from Lanipctci'; IVoni 
1875 to 188,1 ho was Icail.iircr in WoIhIi in 
the University College of Wales, Aborysl- 
wyth ; in 1897 bo rvas ck'olod to a rosi'arch 
foilowaliip in Josuh College, Oxford, and in 
1001 till' newly ostabliHliod Univeinity of 
Wales gave him the honorary dogroo of 
D.Lilt. II 0 was made honorary canon 
of Bangor in 1888, prebendary of Llanfair 
in 1891, and chancellor of the cathedral in 
1895. .From January 1872 to August 1875 
lie was editor of ‘ Arohaiolugia Cambronsis,’ 
hut arcliR'ology -was not olio of hi.s special 
interests ; his reputaticin rests on his 
oncyclopsQclifi knowledge of tho whole range 
of Welsh liloraturo and his skill in using 
tliis material as a Icxicograplrer. Ilo died 
on 12 April 191)3, and ivas buried at Ouniinos. 
He married Margaret, daughlor of Walter 
Walters of Hendro, Cardiganshire, and 
left a son, John Henry Silvan Evans, who 
assistud his father in his great dictionary. 

'riio ‘ iJictionary of tho Welsh Language,’ 
published by fcipurroll of Oarraarthon, 
appeared as follows ; A, 1887 ; B, 1888 ; 
C, 1893; Cai, U. 1890; E~Enyd, 1006. 
The whole extends to 1923 pages, all words 
of Impoctanoo being illustratca by oxaniples 
of their use, Evans also published: 1. 


? ILa^iuls 

‘ Blodaii louainc,’ poems, Aberystwyth, 
1813. 2. ‘ Telvnegiim,’ lyrics, litlli (2iid 
edit. 1881). 3. • ICngliwli and Welsh 

Dictionary’ (I)onbigh), vol. i. 18,52; 
vol. ii. 1858. 4. ‘ Llytliyraoth yr laith 

riymraog ’ (on VVAlsli ortliography), Car- 
marthen, 1861. 6. ‘ ysten Mioued ’ (jointly 

with John .lones), ii ootleelion ol folk 
■storie.M, Abery.stwyili, 1882 (2nd edit., 
Wrexham, 1801). 'll. ‘Tolyii Dyli,’ pocuw, 
Ahcryatwytli, 1898. 

Evans ediled, iioiong olhor woik.s, Idlis 
Wynne’s '• 1 Jan Id ( Inn..' ’ {( larmarlhen, 1 85,') ; 
4tii edit. I8!)l); tlio works of Cwalltoi' 
Meohain (Itev. VVhiller Davies) (( larmarthen, 
1808, 3 vols.) ; the Cambrian Uil)liogi'a[)hy 
of U'illiam Itowlands (IJanidloos, 1809); 
tho works of loiiiin lirydydd lUr (Carnar- 
von, 1870) ; the second edii ion of Slophuns’s 
‘ Lil.cratui '0 of tho Kymry ’ (1870) ; the 
‘Celtic HcmaiiiH ’ of l.evvis Morris (for flic 
flanihrian Areha'ologieiil Aasooiatioii, Lou- 
don, 1878). Eva, ns was editor of the ‘ llry- 
tlum,’ a Welsh magazinu is, sued at 't’l'eiuadoe 
fi'om 1858 to 1863, and contributed to 
yiu'iie’s ‘four Ancient Books of AVales’ 
( EiUnlHirgh, IBOO) tho translation into 
EiigJish of threi! of the fou)’ M.Sy. nf anoiniil 
ixietry thoroln editod. 

!_ Who’s Who, 1902; Y (loiunen, 1905; 
'r. B. Itohoilfi, Diet, of Bmiuout Wolsiuneu; 
liyogones (Uawoatry), 22 Ajirll 1003.] 

,1'. K, U 

EVANS, EDMUND (1820-1005), wood- 
engr.aver and colonr-)>rinlei’, boiai in 
8outhwark on 23 JAlj. 1820, was son of 
Homy Evans by his wifo Mary. Eidnealcd 
at a .school iu Jamaica Mow ke|>t by Bari 
Jliobson, an old sailor, ho iu N'ovomber 
1839, at tho ago of tbivtoou, bccamo 
‘ reading boy ’ at Samuel Bentloy’s [irinlr 
ing cstablisiiment at Haiigor Ifonse, Shoo 
Lane, On tho suggestion of an oveiseor, 
wlio found that tho hoy had a talent for 
drawing, his parents apfirimtiecd Jiim iu 
1840 to Ebeuozor Landedis [ip v.], tho wood- 
cugravor, liirket Eostoi’, ouo yi'ar aonior 
to Evana, was arlielcd to Landolls at the 
same time, and the two pupils often joined 
in skolohing oxoursions. On the coin- 
plclion of liis apprentieeship iu May 1847, 
Evana started bu-sineas as a wood-engraver 
on his Own. account, taking small premises 
at first in Witio Ollioo Go-urt, Elect Street, 
and in 1851 moving to 4 Hacquot Cmirt, 
Orders soon camo to lum from tho ‘ lllus- 
traled London News ' nnrl from tho alUi'd 
firm of Ingratn, Cooko & Co. In 1852 Birkot 
Eoster was preparing for Ingram, Gooko 
& Go. a sot of illuHtrations to Mtidamo 
Ida Pfrillcr’s ‘Travols In the Holy Land,’ 
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Those were handed over to Evans, who 
enf!;ravod thorn for three printings, a key- 
blook giving iho outlines in bi'own, and two 
other blocks adding tints in imll and bine. 
This eipeiiinont led to lurtbcr ■work in 
ooIohj’, notably tlio preparation of an 
illuntralod cover, then quite a novelty, 
lor Mayhew’s ‘Letters Lett at the Pastry- 
oook’s ’ (1853). This was printed in blue 
and rod ou a while paper ; but, Imcling 
that tlio white cover easily soiled, Evans 
substitubicl a yellow paper with an enamel 
sin face, which had an inimodiato popu 
larily and was greatly in request for rail- 
way novels, whence the term ‘ yellow- 
back.’ During thirty years Evans pro- 
duced a vast quantity of those and similar 
covers for various puldishera. 

1'hongli he oveculod wood-eugravinga 
in black and wiiite to illustrate Scott’s 
poetical works (A. & 0. Black, 1863-6), 
Cowpor’a ‘ Task ’ (Niabct & Cn., 1 866-6), 
and other volumo.s, Evans became known 
Jioin this time almost entirely as a colour 
engraver. IBs process of printing in. oil 
colour ‘from a .series of wood blocks carried 
ou tho tradition which had de,scendod 
from tho early oMarosouro engravers, 
and was almost identical ■with that of his 
immodial.n predoocHsor, George Eaxtor 
(1801-1807), except that ho did not, like 
Baxter, use an engraved key plate of 
copper or steel. 

Evans’s flivst colour-printing of real 
im]io,rtnnoe ns book ilhietration was for 
‘ n.’lio Poems of Oliver Ooldsmitli ’ (1868), 
wilh pictures by Birkot Foster. Foster 
maclo his drawings as usual on the block, 
and then coloured a proof pulled on draw- 
ing paper. This was iollowed most care- 
Jully )>y Evans, who bought the actual 
colours used by tho artist, ground them 
by lumd, and did tho printing on a hand- 
press. Other sueeossM publications be- 
tween 1868 and I860, with printing done 
in si.x to twelve colours on a hand-press, 
wore ‘ Common Objects of the Soa Shore,’ 
and ‘ Common Objects of the Country,’ 
by tho Bov. J. G. Wood, illustrated by 
W. S. Coleman [q. v. Bu])pl. II], and ‘ Com- 
mon Wayside Flowers,’ by T. Miller, con- 
taining drawings by Birket Foster, Another 
work, described by F.vans as ‘ the moat caro- 
fttily executed book I have ever printed,’ was 
‘A Chronioio of .England’ (1801), written 
and illusti'ated by James WilUam E. Doyle 
[q. V. Snppl- J]. For that book, with its 
eighty-one illnsiraiions, each produced by 
nine or ton colour-blooks, a hand proas was 
employed for the last lime. Evans also 
oxocntod the first Coloured plates presented 


by the ‘ Graphic ’ to its readciu, a double- 
page picture of the Albert Memorial (1872) 
and ‘ The Old Soldier,’ from a water-colour 
drawing by Basil Bradley (1873). 

It was, however, by the colour-prinliug 
of children’s boolis by Walter Crane, 
Randolph Caldecott, and Kate Greenaway, 
lhat Evans built his most enduring nionu- 
luent. From 1865 to 1860 he was occupied 
with the production ot a series of six- 
penny toy-boolrs, published partly by Ward 
& Lock and partly by Routlodge, with 
illustrations in colour by Walter Crane. 
In 1877 Evans arranged on hLs own 
aocoimt with Crane to illustrate a cliild’s 
book entitled ‘ The Baby’s Opera.’ 
A first edition of ten thousand copies at 
five sliillings apiece was sold, .and a second 
edition was soon in demand. The volume 
was followed by many others in which 
artist aud colour- printer worked in com- 
bination. At iho end of 1870 Evans 
made another venture uith ‘ Under the 
Window,’ by Kate Greenaway [q. v. 
Snppl. II], a book that won immediate 
popularity, and was the forerunnen of a 
fruitful partnership. Evans also printed 
the well-lmown ‘ Graphic ’ pictures by 
Randolph Caldecott [q. v.] and, by per- 
suading him to embark ou illustrations 
for cliildrcn’s books, inaugurated the famous 
series winch began in 1878 ivilh ‘John 
Gilpin ’ and closed in 1886 ivith ‘ The 
Groat Panjandrum lEmsolf.’ These three 
artiste thoroughly gmsped the possibilities 
and limitations ol Evans’s roproductivo 
process, and worked in simple lines aud 
flat washes of docorativo ooloui', wliioh the 
engraver could reproduce almost in fac- 
simile. Shortly before his death Evans 
.admitted that colour-printing from wood 
must yield to the three-colour process. 

In 1864 Evans married Mary iSponce 
Brown of North Shields, a niece of Birket 
Foster, and went to live at the Surrey 
village of Witlojq wliioh was the home of an 
interesting group of artists and authors. 
George Eliot, tl. C. Hook, R.A., Birket 
Foster, Charles Keene, and Mrs, Allingham 
all belonged to his oirolc, and Kate Green- 
away was a frequent visitor at liis house. 

Owing (o iE-health, Evans retired from 
business in 1892, and settled at yentnor, 
where he died on 21 Aug. 1906, being 
buried in Ventnor oemotery. B,is businera 
is carried on by Hs two sons, Edmund 
I Wilfred (6. 1869) and Herbert (6. IS71). 

[Art Journal, Easter Art Annual, 1898; 
British and Colonial Printer, 31 March 1904, 
7 Sept. 1906; Publishors’ Oiroular. 14 Oct. 
1905 ; Spiehnanu and Layacd’a Kate Greeu- 
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awfi,y, 1005; niudio’s BngUah Ooloiirecl 
BooicB, 1900 ; Bnrch'fi Colour-Prin1,ii\g aud 
Colour Printers, 1910 ; correapondonoo with 
Mr. Edmund Evans in 1904 ; private in- 
forination.j M. [I. 

E VANS, GEORGE ESSEX (186.3-1900), 
Aiisl.ralian ]JOPt, bom at Oundrorland 
ToiTaoc, Rogoiit’a Park, London, on 18 .Tirno 
1803, waayonngoat son ol ,Tolm Evaiia, <i.O., 
who was a bonclior and Ltoasiurcr of tlio 
Middle Temple and liberal M.l?. for 1 lawr- 
ford West (1817-52). After ocluoatioti at 
llaveriord Woat grammar nohool and in the 
island of Gnorusey, Evans oiuigratrd In 
Australia in 1881. lie attacbod Iiimaolt (,o 
a survey p.arty, and during a tour Ihrougli 
the bush was first inspired to sing tho 
prtdse.s of Iuh adopted country. Sulmo- 
((^uently lie joined a brother, J. B. 0. Evans, 
on a farm near AIlor.a, Queensland ; but 
ohorishing literary ambitions lie soon en- 
gaged in jouriialisiu. In 1882 ho bccanio 
a regular oontribuior to tho ‘ Qnoenalandor,’ 
in whioli his oarliost pooms appeared nndor 
the p.scudonyni of Ohristophns, and after a 
struggling exislonco hcj established ii. con- 
nootion with lending Australian papers like 
the ‘ Brisbane Courier ’ and tlu) ‘ Sydney 
BuUotin.’ In 1888 ho settled at Too- 
woomba, where he was appointed district 
registrar hy tho Queensland govormuent ; 
he continued, however, to devote himself to 
literary pursuits. In 1892, 1893, and 1897 
he edited a literary annual called ‘ Tho 
Antipodean ’ ; hut tho venture, do.s])itothc 
oollaDoration of R- L. Slnvoiwon, proved a 
failure owing to Evans’s lack of business 
experienoe. His pen was also employed on 
less congenial tasks. In 1899 ho compiled 
a guide to Darling Downs entitled ‘The 
Garden of Queensland,’ and later his sor- 
vioes were enlisted hy tho government in 
pi'opai'ing a report on the resources of 
Queensland, Avliich was distributed in 
London at the Praneo-British exhibition of 
1908. 

Evans’s first volume of poetry, ‘ The Ro- 
pentanee of MagdaMne Despard, and other 
Verses’ (London, 1801), containing some 
spirited patriotic utterances, attracted 
little attention. He was more suecessful 
with ‘Loraine, aud other Versos ’ (Melbourne, 
1808), a long narrative poem, vividly do- 
soriptive of Australian life on a sheep 
farm, and in January 1901 ho won the 
fifty-guinea prize offorod by the Now South 
Wales government for the heat ode on the 
inauguration of the Australian common- 
wealth. He added to his reputation hy 
the publication of ‘ 'The Sword of Bain ’ 
(Toowoomba, 1906) apd ‘ Tho Secret Key, 


and other Vcrswi ’ (Sydney, 1906), and 
both in England and Ainoi'ica he was 
rccoguiticd as an AnRtrnliau ])oot of 
jiowor and individuality. With a view to 
fostering in Auid.i'iilia iipprccialion of art 
and litcr.aturo, ho fouiuli'd tho Toowoomba 
Aualral Association in May 1903. In anon- 
tliirsuislicoclo entitled ‘ Queen ol tho North’ 
(7'7/e Tinieff, 7 Aug. 1909) lie colobratcd 
tho fiftieth amiiveraary of ilie foundatioti 
of Quoeushuid. lie died at Toowoomba 
shortly aftci’w.'U'ds, on II Nov. 1909. I In 
married in 1899 Hlanelio, widow of E. IS. 
Hopkins of Goodar .station, Queensland, 
ami daughter of (he Bov. W. Ei;linl,(m, by 
whom lio liiul one son. His ndmiroi's pro- 
pose to commemorate him hy a eomplote 
oditioji of his worJc.B. 

Evans’s pootio ins])irniion e.aiuo fi'em 
Australian life and eoiuitry. Bo holievod 
that Austr.aiian poetry should striko a 
now and distinctive note. Ujdiko somo 
An.stralian poets, ho was no pessimist, He 
encouraged his countrymen ‘ to face and 
subdue tho ro.siHl,anoo of naluro,’ and his 
verso hroatlioM an intense appi'o/'iation of 
stronuouH cllort and robust courage. While 
his blank verso lacks toehnioal ihiish, many 
of Ilia stuTing odes aud lyrics roach a high 
lovol of poetic foi'iu, 

IThe Tirnes, 14 Deo, 1900; Brisbane Oourier, 
and Brisbane Daily Mai), 11 Nov. 1909 ; B. 
Slovens, Anthology of Ausiralian verso, 1900; 
Sir .1. Symon, Poetry aiirl its oliuiii“, 1911.] 

G. S. W. 

EVANS, Sir .lOllN _ (1823-1008). 
archreologist and immiarnatist, horn on 
17 Nov. 1823 at Britwoll Court, Burnham, 
Buckinglianishire, was second son of Arthur 
Bononi Evans, V. D. [q, v. ], headmaster of 
the grammar sokool of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, hy his wife Anno, daughter 
of Thomas Dickinson, K.N. Anno Evans, 
[q. V.] wna a sister, and Bohastian Evans 
[q. V. Suppl. II] a brother. John was 
educated at his father’s school, and was 
entered in 1839 for matrionlation at Brasiv 
noBO Gollogo, Oxford, of which oollcgo ho 
was towaiTfs the close of his lifo (1903) 
mode an honorary follow. Ho did not, 
however, proceed to tho university, but after 
spending aovon months in Germany entered 
in 1 840, at tho ago of Bovmtoen, tho papor- 
manufaoturing hiisincsa of John Dioldn- 
sou &, Co., at Nash Mills, Homol Jiompsted, 
llortfordshh'o, of uduch firm his unolo, 
John Dioldnson, E.R.S., waa founder and 
Benior partner ('I'/ie Firm of John DicJdnmn, 
1890, p. Ifi). In 1860 Evans was admitted 
a partner. He proved a stronuous man of 
buBinesB, keenly fdivo to evei’y aoiontjfio 
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impi'ovemenl/ and quick to grapple with 
comjilicated details. 

Mtlioiigh he did not retire from the 
aotivo duties ol his firm till 1886, ho 
always pursued many and divcrso inter- 
csls. When a boy of nine he had shown 
leanings towards natural sciouce, and had 
hammered out for himself a collcotion of 
fossils from tho Wenlock limestone quaiTica 
at Dudley. Ilia later aoientifio studies 
worn partly influonoed by the practical 
requirements of his business. Water- 
fiujrply being of primary importance to the 
papov-manulaoturer, and his firm being 
engaged in an importatit law-suit, Dickinson 
V. The Grand Junction Canal Co., he 
mado a special study of tho subject, on 
which he bocamo a recognised authority. 
Tic gave evidence before the royal com- 
mission on metropolitan water-supply, 
1892. In his own di.strict he explored the 
superficial deposits, as well as tho deeper 
water-hearing strata, and investigated such 
matters as tho relations botwcoh rainfall 
and evaporation, and tho percolation of 
rain through soil. He kept in Ids own care 
I ho rain-gauges and percolation-gauges 
orooted by Ida unolo at Nash Mills. In 
1869 Evans aooompaided Sir Joseph Prest- 
wioh [( 1 . V. Suppl. I], tho geologist, to 
Eranoo, as his as.sistant in an examination 
o£ flint-irnplomonts found in tho old river- 
gravels ol the valloy of the Somme. 
Pre.stwioh and Evans confirmed tho opinion 
of the discoverer, Bouoher do Perthes ifiirc. 
184i~7), that these chipped flints were 
Imman handiwork and that they helped 
to prove tho antiquity of man in western 
Europe. Evans wrote in 18G0 in tho 
‘ Arohccologia ’ on ‘ Elint Implements in the 
Drift, being an aooount o£ their disoovery on 
the Continent and in England ’ (xxxviii. 280 ; 
of, xxxix. 57). He now began to devote more 
contiimous attention to the traces of early 
man in river-gravehs and cavern-deposits, 
and formed a remarkable collection of stone 
and bronze implements, partly by the pur- 
ohase of roprosenlativo examples, partly 
by his own keenness in the disoovery of 
spooimens, even on ground already explored 
by other oolleotors, Erom time to time 
he published notices), in the ‘ Proceedings ’ 
of tho Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Boyal Sooiety, of the discovery and 
disl.ribution of now specimens. He was 
also interested in fossil remainH of extinct 
animals and published an important paper, 
(‘ Nat. Hist. PvBV.’ 1866 ; cf. ‘ Geol. Mag.’ 
1884, pp. 418--24) on the ‘ Cranium and 
Jaw of an Aroheopteryx.’ Evans also 
formed various ooUectioas of jnediEeval 


and other antiquities, Anglo-Saxon, Lom- 
bardic jewellery, posy -rings, bronze weapons, 
and ornaments. In two books on primitive 
implements Evan,s gathered together all 
the evidence as to provenance, lypes, and 
distribution, and they wore recognised as 
standard treatises. The first , ‘ The Ancient 
fitone ImplenieiiLs, Weapons and Orna- 
ments of Great Britain,’ was published in 
1872 (Ei'ench Irans, 1878), a .second mid 
revised edition being issued in 1897. The 
Ollier work, ‘ The Ancient Bronze Tiniile- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ was published in 
1881 (Erench trans. 1882). 

Evans had a special predilection for 
numismatics, and formed splendid colleo- 
lions of ancient British money, of gold 
coins of the Roman emperors, incliiSng 
some unique speoimens, and of Anglo- 
Saxon and English coins, among which 
the gold series was especially notice- 
able. To tho pages of the ‘ Numismatic 
Clironiclo ’ ho m.ado more than a hundred 
contributions, many of them accounta of 
hoards and of unpublished coins from 
liis own cabinets. His important paper 
(‘Numismatic Ohroniolo,’ 1865) on ‘The 
“short-cross” Question,' was the outcome 
of an examination of more than 6000 
specimens of the early silver pennies 
inscribed with the name Henriovs, and he 
was able to show that these coins belonged 
to several classes and that they were attri- 
butable to tho respective reigns of Henry II, 
Riohaid, John, and Henry III. But his 
attention was chiefly concentrated on the 
ooinago of the ancient Britons. Ilia paper 
‘ On the Date of British Ooins,’ pubfished 
in the ‘ Ntimismatio Clirouiole ’ for 1849-50 
(xii. 127), was the first attempit to place the 
study of tliis coinage on a scientific basis. 
He showed, with pre-Darwinian instinct, 
that the appearance on these coins of 
horses, wheels, and ornaments, of which, 
previously, fanciful explanations had been 
given, waa due to a alow process of evolu- 
tion, and that the designs (‘ types ’) on the 
coins were the remote and degraded 
descendants of those on the gold dialers of 
Philip of Macedon. Evans’s conception 
of evolution as applied to the ‘ types and 
‘ fabiio ’ of ooins has since borne fruit in 
other hranehea of numismatios (cf. EiABY, 
Morphohgy of Coins, and Evans's own 
paper, ‘ Coinage of the Ancient Biitoiis 
and Natural Selection,’ in the TraMao- 
tions of the, Hertfordshire Natural History 
Society, vob iii. 1885). In 1884 he pub- 
lished tire standard work, ‘ The Coins of 
the Ancient Britons,’ for which ho was 
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.warded the Prix Allicr do Hauterooho ol 
tho Ji'roiicli Academy. A ‘ iSiipplemeiil ’ waa 
piibliahecl in 1890, in which liivan.s described 
the diHcov('ries anhsequent to 1801, and 
insoi'Icd a map showing the find-spols ol 
British coins. 

Evans’s varied loK)wlcdgc, his gi-ii> of 
busiuosa, and ha1)it of rapid decision made 
him a. valuable oflicer ol learned Hncieli(',s. 
Ho was eiceted E.R.H. in 18(hJ, and for 
forty years took a conspicuous jiai't in the 
society’s buainoss. lie was a viec-presideni, 
from 1870 and trensurnr from 1878 (o 188i>. 
Ho joined the Geological Society in f.8.')7, 
served as honorary secret ary (1800-74), 
as president (1874-0), and acted as 
foreign secretary from 1895 till Iris dealh. 
In 1 880 ho received its Lycll medal _ lor 
aerviees to geology, e.spceially po.st-tortiary 
geology, and hia laboimi were eulogised 
as having hridgod over the gulf that 
Irad once separated the researches of the 
avclueologist from tlio.a(' of the geologist. 
He beoarao a fellow of the iSoeioty of 
Antiipiaries in 1852, and was its president 
from 1885 to 1802. 'J'he Niunisraalio 
RooioLy of London (ainec 1904 the Royal 
Numifainalio Society) was one of the earliest 
bodies that he joined. He hooamo a niom- 
bor in 1840, was lion, scciolary from 1864 
to 1874, and president from 1874 till hia 
death. Eroin 1861 onwards ho was a 
joint-editor of the society's journal, ‘ 'riic 
Nutnismatio Uhronicln.’ In 1887 ho re- 
ceived (ho society’.s Jiiedal (.struck in gold) 
for dHtinguLshed services to iuimisinatic.s. 

Ho acted as jircsklent of the Anthro- 
pological tnstituio (1878-9), tlio Egypt 
Exploration T'und, tho Society of Arts 
(chairman in 1890), the Paper-makers’ 
AsBooiation, and tho Society of Ohomical 
rnrlusUy. lie was president of tho (IritiHli 
Association in 1897-8 ('I’oronto meeting), 
when he gave an address on the Antiquity 
of Man, and was a trustee of tho Hritish 
Mu, scum from 1886 till his death ; ho i.ook 
an aolivo part in tho meetings of Us stand- 
ing oommibbeo. Evans was a member of 
mimorouH soiontiric and ai'OliEeologieal bodies 
in foreign countries and had many academic 
honours. Ho was hon. D.O.L. of Oxford, 
LL.T). _ of Dublin and Toronto, Ec.D. of 
Cambridge, and a correspondent (elected in 
1887) of tho InstibuLo of Eranco (Academy 
of Inscriptions), In 1892 ho was created 
K.0.B, 

In spite of almost daily engagements in 
London, Evans lived nearly all Ms life at 
his home at Nash Mills, Heuiel Hcinpsted, 
in_ an old-fasMoned house, close to tho 
miUs. It was filled in every comer with 


books and antiqiiUioa (of, Ilertfi Oonniy 
limner, 1892, p. 138). Here Ev.nn was 
seen in his happiest, mood, showing his 
treasures ficoly and with undisguised 
pleasure, and cniei t iiinine, almost every 
Eiiropc.an antiqu.rry oi note, not excluding 
many young scliolars and oolleelors, from 
whom lie, never withheld cncouragoniont. 
He was active too in county business. 
[I’or Bomc years he was clininuan of qu.arler 
aessiona, .and vicc-cluiinn.aii and oluirman of 
the county council, Hertlonlslure. He served 
as high slierill of tho county in 1881. Ho 
was imMdent and om' of t,ho foiinch'i'.s (1865) 
of the Watlord (afterwards the Herts) 
Natuial Hiatory Hociety, and for more t.han 
twenty-three years cluiirman ol llci'k 
hamsted aohool. 

In 1905 Sir .folm built a house, Hritwelh 
on the cdgi' of Iks khniustcd C'ominon, 
removing Irom Nash Mills iu dune 1900. 
He niaiulained Inn ae.livilie.s iu old ag(', 
dying at Britwcll on 31 May 1908, afler an 
o))eration. Ho was hulled in the paiish 
church of Abbot’s Langley, where thc've is 
a marble memorial of him, with a porlr.ail- 
niedallion by Sir William Riehmoiul, R.A. 
A memorial window was iilticed by suh- 
acriptiou in the ohapcl of lierldianisted 
achool. 

Evans married in 1850 Harriet Ann, 
danglilor ol his undo, John Hiddnsou, by 
whom he had Ihreo soms and two dauglitw'H. 
’I’lic oldest son. Wr Arl.liur ,]ohn Evans, 
E.R.H., is I ho wcll-luinwn .irohieologist mid 
explorer of Grete. One dauglilor heeame 
tho wife of Mr. Hharles .lames f.oiigmmi, 
tho publisher. By liis second marri.igo in 
1859 to his cousin Erauce.s, duugliler ol 
Jcsopli Phelps of Madeira, he had no 
oMldren. Ho manied, thirdly, iu 1892, 
a lady of kindred arolueologioal tastes, 
Maria Millington, daugldor of Ghai'Ies 
Crawford Latlihury of Wimbledon, Lady 
Evans and tho one olulcl of the marriago, 
a d,anglitnr .loan, survive him. 

Evans loft his principal colloe, lions of 
muilemonls, coins, rings, and ornaments to 
his son, .Sir Arthur Evans, who has pi'osonted 
oortain portions of them to tho Ashmnlean 
Museum, Oxford. H in oollootiou of Lambeth 
pottery was sold at Ohristio’s on 14 JA'b. 
1911. Many of tho later vaiieties of Ins 
collection of Roman gold coins wore sold 
by auction at tho ilotd Onmot, Baris, 
on 26 and 27 May 1909. 

An odmirahlo portrait was painted by 
A. S- Gopo, R.A., for tho Royal Sooioly (thero 
are photogravure reprod notions issued by 
tho Eino Art Society, Now Bond .Streot, 
London). A second ’portrait by the Mon. 
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Jolui Collier was presented by subaoription 
in 1905 in rcoognitiuu of his public work 
in Hertfordshire (a r(i]3lioa is in bho court 
liouse, St. Albans). A portrait-bust is on 
tlio obverse of the jnl)ik'e rnedai oi the 
Numismatic Society of London (1887), 
engraved by Pinches from a drawing, and 
a large bronze cast medallion was executed 
by Prank Bowoher in 1809 for the Numis- 
ixmtio Society of London to celebrate Evana’fs 
fifty years’ membership of the society 
(thoro is a reduced photograph of it in the 
‘ Numismatic Chrouiolo,’ 1899, pi, xi.). A 
good photograph is in the ‘ Geological 
Magazine,’ 1908, plato i. 

I Memoir by Sir Archibald Goilcio in Proo. 
Kay. Soc. 1908, Jxxx, li., p. 1 ; Geological 
Mag. li)08, pp. 1-10 ; Numismatic Clnoniole, 
1008, Prcicoei lings, pp. 25-31 (B. V. Head); 
L. li'orrer in (hi'/eito luiuuamatiquo fran 9 aisc, 
1909, with bibliography ; Boulo in L’ Anthro- 
pologic, 1908; Proo. of Hoc. of Aniiquariea, 
1909, p. 409 (C. H. Bead) ; 'I’lio 'I'inios, 
I Juno 1908 ; Atlioiucum, (1 June 1908 ; 
Mon and Woinon of tho Time, 1899 ; Burko’a 
Laiulod GoiiOry, 190fl ; Wiio’s Wlio, 1908 ; 
Kivisla italiaua di iiumismatioa, pp. 409, 400 ; 
CiiHsaiuJa llorts, iii. 93, 142; Pike’s Hurls in 
tho Twontiuth Century, li)08, pp. 19, 89 ; 
Victoria Coiiiiiy Hisl. llorts, goiical., 1907, 
[ 1 . 9 ; iiiforinatiou l;iiully given by Lady 
Iflvaiia and Sir Avlluir livaus ; personal 
fciiowlodgo.J W. W. 

EVANS, SEBASTIAN (1830-1909). 
jmirnallHt, born on 2 March J 830 at Market 
Bosworth, LoiocstBraluro, was jraungesl 
son of Arthur Banoni Evans (q. v.] by hia 
wife Anno, daughter of Oapitain Thoinaa 
Diokuisou, ll.N. Sir John .Evans [q. v. 
tSuppil. 11 ] was his rdder brother. Sebastian, 
aftor early education under his father at the 
tree grammar school of Market Bosworth, 
won in 1849 a scholarship at Binmanuol 
Oollcgo, Oambridgo, graduating B.A. in 
1853 and proooocling M.A. in 1867. In 
youIJi ho showed promiao as an artist and an 
aptitudu for Latin and English verse. While 
an undorgraduato ho published a volume 
of aormoto on tho death of the duke of 
WoUington (1862). On leaving the univer- 
sity ho beoatuo a student at Lincoln’s Inn 
on 29 Jan. 1856, but tvas shortly appointed 
secretary of tho Indian Reform Association, 
and in that capacity xs'a.s the first man in 
England to receive nows of tho outbreak 
of tho mutiny. In 1857 he resigned the 
aecretaryslup and turned his talent for 
drnmug to practical uso by becoming 
manager of the ari, department of the glass- 
works' of Messrs. Chance Bros. & Oo., _ at 
Oldbury, near Birmingham. This position 
lio occupied for tea years, and designed 


many windows, including one illustrating 
the Rohin IR)od legend lor the luternational 
E.'chibitifjii in 1862. 

Meanwhile ho took a growing interest in 
polities an an ardent eonaorvative. Hit- 
work for tho Indian Reform Association had 
brought liiai into touch with John Bright, 
and at Birininghiim he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. J o&cph Ghamhcrlam, with whom, 
in spite of their political diftcreuces, ho 
contracted a lasting friendship. In 1867 
Evans left the glassworks to become 
editor of the ‘ Birmingham Daily Gazette,’ 
a conservative organ. In 1868 he un- 
successfully contested Birmingliam in the 
conservative intere.st and also helped to 
form tho National Gnion of Conservative 
Associations. In the .same year ho look tlic 
degree of LL.I). at Cambridge. In 1870 
he loft tho ‘ Ga'zette ’ to pursue an early 
design of a legal c<aroer. On 17 Nov. 1873 
ho was called to the bar at Linonln’s Inn, 
and joined the Oxlord oircail, He quickly 
acquired a fair praciice, but found (ime 
Cor both political and journalistic activity, 
writing lowliug articles for tiro ‘ Observer ’ 
and contributing artiolea and stories, chiefly 
of a mystical tenonr, to ‘ Macmillan’s ’ and 
‘ Longman’s ’ magazines. In 1878 he shared 
in tlio foundation of the ‘ People,’ a wcc-kly 
conservative newspaper, and edited it for 
tlio first three years of its career. When on 
the ovo of the general okiotion of 1880 the 
editor of the ‘ Birininghani Daily Gazette ’ 
died suddenly, Evans hurriedly resumed 
the editorship over tho critical period. 

Evans continued to oiiltivate art and 
poetry amid all competing iiiterests. Ho 
exhibited at tho Royal Academy and else- 
where piotui'cg in oil, water-colour, and 
black and white, and practised wood-carving, 
engraving, and book-binding. As a poet, 
he combined a feeling for mediaival beauty 
with a humour which dislinguishea him 
from the Pre-Raphaelites. Ho waa an 
excellent translator in verse and prose 
from medimval Erenoh, Latin, Greek, and 
Italian. In 1898 ho published ‘ The High 
History of the Holy Graal ’ (now edit. 1910 in 
‘Everyman’,? Library’), a jpnsterly version 
of the old Erenoh romance of ■ Peroevai lo 
Gallois,’ as well as an original study of tho 
legend entitled ‘ In Quest of the Holy Graal.’ 
Evans’s versatility and Rooial charm brought 
him a varied aoquaintanoe. He loiew 
Thackeray, Darwin, Huxley, Newman, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Rusfcin,_ and at a later 
period was the intimate Mend of Burne- 
Jones, who shared hia Interests in modiasval 
legend and illustrated Ms history of the 
Graal, Towards the end of his life he retired 
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to Abbot’s Barton, Canterbury, where ho 
died on 19 Deo. 1909. 

In 1867 he married Elizabeth, youngest 
claughtor o£ hrauois Bennett, Goldney, oiio 
of the J’oundei'rf ol the London Joint ytock 
Bank. 01 two suns, 8eba^titui and LteanciB, 
the latter usmiuiud the name o£ Francis 
Bounett tlolclnoy, and was rotmaed to 
parliajnent aa indepondont unioniRt member 
for Canterbury iu iJcccmbor 1909, after 
serying several times as mayor of the 
town. Ho owns two portraits of Bvan.s, 
one, a threo-ipuartor length, in oils, painted 
by Bodoii about 1870 ; the other a silver 
point drawing by Hclaiuotto about 1866. 

Evams’s published collcctiorm of poems, 
apart from those already mentioned, woro: 
1. ‘ Brother Fabian’s Mannsoripta and other 
Poems,’ 1865. 2. ‘ Songs and Etchings,’ 
1871. 3. ‘ Iu tho Studio, a Docado of 

Poems,’ 1875. Ho also translated St. 
Frauois of Assisi’s ‘ Mirror of Perfection ’ 
(1898) and ‘ Gootfroy of Moumouth’.s History’ 
HQOd), and with, his son, Mr. Golducy, 

‘ Lady Ohillingluiin’s floubc Party,’ adapted 
from Paillorou’s ‘ Le Monde oft I’on s’ciuuiio ’ 
(1901). In 1881 ha re-odite(.l liis father’s 
‘ Loiccstershiro Words ’ for tho Englisli 
Dialect Society. 

[The Times, 20 Deo. 1909 ; Milos’s I>oc(s 
and Poot^ ol tho Oaiitury ; Mon and Woiiicii 
of tho ’Timo ; Uiuduati OantaVu'igionscs ; 
Foster’s Men at tho Bar ; Lady Iturno-J'onos’H 
Memorials of Ed vvaid Uuine-Jonoa, 190-1; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] F. L. B. 

EVERARD, HARRY S'LIRLING 
ORAWFDRD (1848-1909), writer cut golf, 
bom at Olaybrook House, Loieestereliira, 
on 30 Jau. 1848, was only son of Henry 
Everard of Gosberton, Spalding, by his 
wife Helen Alaitland, daughter by bis 
second wife of Captain William Stirling 
of Milton and Oa.stlemilk, Lanarkshire. 
After education at Eton (1862-6) ho 
matrioulated From Clirist Churoh, Oxford, 
on 23 May 1860, graduating B.A. in 1871. 
Hb booamo a student at tho Inner Temple 
in 1367, but wtts not called to tho bar. lie 
settled at St. Andrews, lo which he was 
attracted by its renoTOed facilities for 
golf, lie enjoyed tlio game keenly, and 
achieved success at it, winning iu the com- 
petitions of tho Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club the silver medal (second pnzo at the 
Spring meeting) in 1889, tho Calcutta oup 
in 1890, and the silver cross (the first prize) 
in 1891, Everard was also a good cricketer, 
teimis player, pedestrian and swimmer. 

' Everard beoame otto of the best-known 
winters on golf, both from the prootioal and 
from the literary side, contributing to the 


‘Scots Observer’ and to tho ‘National 
Observer ’ (under Hoiiloy’.s editoralnp), and 
to tho ‘ Spcciiitor,’ ‘Saturday Review,’ 
and many golfing poriodicalw. lie published 
‘Goll iu Theory and ITaetico’ (1897; 
3rd edit. 1898) ; ‘ T’be llistury of tho Royal 
and Ancient Club of St. Andrews’ (1907), 
and ho wrote chapter xiii. on ‘ Some 
Colohratod Golfers ’ lor tho Badminton 
Library manual (Ifiilt) ; 6th edit. 1896). 

Everard died, after a short illnosti, on 
16 May 1909 at St. Andrews, lie mamed 
in 1880 Annie, oldest surviving daughter 
of Colonel Hoberl Tod Bootld)y of St. 
Andrews (d. 1907), and had issue two sons 
and two daughlora. 

(’I'ho 'I’imoR, 17 and 20 May 1909 ; pc>raoiud 
know ledge ; private information. | 

W. VV. T. 

EVERETT, JOSEPH DAVID (1831- 
1004), iirofesaor of natural p'hloBophy 
in Qncon’s College, Belfast, born at Rush- 
more, near Ipswioh, Suffolk, on 11 Sept. 
1831, was tho eldest sun ol Jasojik David 
Everett, a landowner and lainier of Hiitih- 
moro, by his wile Elizabelli, eldest daughior 
of Jolm Garwood, corn morohnnt of Loudon. 
A younger brotlior, Robert LiU'iy Everett 
(h. 1833), wivs M.P. suercHsivoly for ihu 
Woodbridgo division (1886-0, 1892-6) and 
for sonth-oast Sull'olk (1906-10). Evoroti, 
was educated at Mr. Buck’s privato school 
at lijswich. On loaving ho atloiided higher 
(lassos in mathemalicH at the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ lnatitutio]> under Mtepls'u tlack- 
son, proiniolorof tlvo ‘ Ipswich Journal,’ who 
advised him to follow a scholastic' life. After 
a short oxperioneo of t(\aoluag at a privale 
school at Nownuvrlcot, whore )u' had ('harlf.s 
Haddon Spurgeon [({. v.] as a colloague, 
ho became, iu 1860, miithonuitioal mastor 
at Mr. Thorowgood’s school at 'I’ottoridge, 
near Barnet. In 1864 bo giiinod ono of 
Dr. Williams’s bursaries niid boeame a stu- 
dent at Glasgow College (now University). 
Alter a most succ'ossfui course lie gtiRiinded 
B.A. in 1866 with honourable distinction in 
classkn and mental philosophy, and M.A. 
in 1867 with highest distinotiori in physical 
science. Ho had thought of (mtoring tiro 
ministry, but gave up tho idea, and idlior 
acting for a short time as sccrcdary of tho 
Meteorological Soowty of Edirdmrgh, ho 
became professor of mu thematios iu Iving’s 
CoUogo, Windsor, Nova Hcotia, in 1869. 
He raturnod to Glasgow in 1804 as assistant 
to Dr. Hugh Blackburn, professor of matho* 
mati(» in tho university (1849-79), and 
worked for a timo in Lorrl JCclvin’s labora- 
tory. iikom 1867 till his redromont in 1807 
he was professor of natural philosophy in 
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Quoon’s Collogo, Belfast), seivirig on the 
coiinoll from 1875 to 1881. 

Everett was eleotod P.R.R. Edinburgh 
in 18(33; E.B.H, London in 1879; and was 
a vieo-prosident ol the I’liysical Society of 
London (1900-4). Ho acted as seorotary 
and aubsequontly as ohanman of the com- 
mitloo of the British Association lor in- 
vestigating the rato of incrcaso of under- 
ground tomperaturo do\vn wards ( 1 867-1 904), 
and as Bocio(ary of the committeo for iho 
aek'clion and noraenolaturo of dynamical 
units (1871-3), Ho was a fellow of the 
Royal University of Ireland. 

Everett wrote many memoirs oil dyna- 
mics, light, and sound (aeo Royal Soc. Cat. 
of Scientifio Rapers), which deal to a com- 
paratively small extent with Ills own experi- 
mental work. Ho regarded it as liis special 
mission to expound clearly the results of 
others, in his books and hia lectures he 
spared no pains to make liia statements 
prociso and compact and to bring them up 
to dale. Sis separate publicalionn were : 1. 

‘ Unil.s and Pliysioal Constants ’ (now ‘ The 
O.G.B. System of Units’), 1875; 3rd edit. 
1886; Polish traiisl., Warsaw, 1885. 2. ‘An 
Elomontriry Text Book of Physios,’ 1877 ; 
2iid edit. 1883. 3. ‘ Vibratory Motion and 
Sound,’ 1882. 4. ‘Outlines of Natural Pliil- 
OfiO])hy,’ 1887. Ho also ii'aiialatod De.sch- 
anol’fl ‘ Physics ’ (1870 ; Gth edit. 1882) and, 
in conjunotion with his daughter Alice, 
Plovosladt’s ‘Jona Glass and its Scientific 
and Industrial Applications’ (1902). The 
former work was largely rewitten by 
Everett. 

He had many interests outside his pro- 
fessional work, lie invented a system of 
shorthand which ho pnbli.shed (1877 and 
1883), was one of the pioneers of cycling, 
and invented a spring hub attachment for 
the spokes of bicyclo wheels. 

Ho moved from Belfast to London in 
1 898 and ovontuaUy settled at Ealing, 
regularly attonding the mootings of scientific 
aociotioa in Lonilon. Ho died from heart 
failure at Ealing on 9 Aug, 1904, and was 
iutorrod at Ipswich, lie married on 3 Sept. 
1802 Jessie, daughter of Alexander Eraser, 
afterwards of Ewing riaoe Oongi'egational 
Ohurcb, Glasgow (of the Erasers of iCirkhill, 
Invomoss), and left three daughters and 
three sons, of whom tho second, Wilfred, is 
professor of enginooring in tho Government 
Engineering Collego, Sibpur, Calcutta, A 
portrait by W. R, Symonds, presented in 
1898, hangs in the great hah of Queen’s 
College, BeKast. 

[The G'lmos, 12 Aug. 1904 ; Proo. Roy, Soo. 
London, Ixxv. 377 ; Prop. Physical Soo, 


London, 1905, xix. 11 ; piivato informa- 
tion from Miss A. Everott, M.A., A. P. Everett, 
B.A., R. L. Everett, iT.P., Prof. G-. Carey 
Foster, Prof. W. B. Morton, and \Y, 1. Addrson, 
Uogistrar of the Univeiaity of Glasgow.] 

0. H. L. 

EVERETT, Sir WILLIAM (1 84‘1-1908), 
colonel, born on 20 April 1844, uas son of 
Thomas Ellis Everett, rector of Tlieckling. 
worth, lieice,ster.sliire, by Gertrude Louisa, 
daughter of Joshua Walker, formerly 
M.P. for Aldborougb. Spending a term in 
1856 at Marlborough, he entered Sandlrarst, 
and was commissioned as ensign in the 
26th foot on 28 Juno 1864, On 23 August 
ho v/as transferred to tho 33rd foot, and 
was promoted lieutenant on 11 Jan. 1867. 
Alter the return of the regiment to England 
from the Abyssinian expedition, in wliich 
he took no part, he was made adjutant 
(25 Nov. 1868). Ho was an oxecUent 
(.haughtsman, and on 1 Feb. 1870 he was 
appointed instructor in military drawing 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woohvich. 
Ho remained there seven years, becoming 
captain in his regiment on 8 Sept. 1874. 
He passed through the Staff College in 1878. 

In 1879 he was employed on the 'fmoo- 
Bulgarian boundary commission under Sir 
Edward Bmeo Hamley fq. v, Suppl. 1], and 
on 12 July ho was appointed vice-consul 
at Erzeroum, to see to the execution of tho 
provisions of tho Anglo-Turkish oonrenfion, 
In July 1880 he seiwed on a commission to 
define the Turco-Persian frontier. During 
the famine of 1881 he was active at 
Erzeroum in tho administration of Lady 
Straugford’s relief fund. Erom 11 Sept. 
1882 till tho end of 1887 he was oonsul in 
Kurdistan. An attempt on his life was 
made on 13 April 1884 by a Roman eatlioBo 
Armenian on account of his active vigilance, 
and ho was severely injured m the hand and 
foot. He received lOOW, as compensation, 
and was made O.M.G. on 6 Aug. 1886. 

From 11 Jan. 1888 till September 1892 
Everett was professor of military topography 
at the Staff College, Ho left his regiment, 
in which ho had becomo major on 1 July 
1881, for an unattached lieut.-ooloneloy. 
He was employed in the iufelh’genoo 
division of the war office as assistant 
adjutant-general, with the rank of colonpl, 
from 7 June 1893 to 12 March 1001. He 
was technical adviser of the commission 
for the deUmitation of the Sierra Leone 
frontier in 1895, and a commissioner for 
delimiting tho Niger frontier in 180G-8, 
and the Togoland frontier in 1900. He 
Was remarkable for tact, as well as for 
‘ unfailing industry and a special skill in 
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uinavelliuf' Uv(3 complioalcrl taiiglo oL 
ann(ic;r quehUon‘3.’ IJccoiuiug 
on 27 Jnno 1898, ho was in charge ol tlie 
intolJigenoo division clniing 18!)‘J (a tiiuo ot 
cixcepUonal ali'oas), while Sir John Arclagli 
was absent at the Jlague oonleronco. 

riaccd on the retired liat on 20 April 190 1 , 
i'iverctt died at lnterlakt*n oi heart lailure 
on 9 Ang. 1 908, and was huiicd at Dunslold, 
near (Sudahning, lie liac! nianicd in IS70 
Mario (.ieorgina, danghfer ol I’icla'o Qnarlano 
di Calogoiaa, rlootor-at-law, Gorin. Ilia rvile 
survived him withonl. issue. 

[The 'rimes, 12 AiigusI 190H ; hadyM.ihm's- 
hiiry, Jjitu ol dll’ Jolni Aid.igli, 1901); privalc 
inforni.ilion.J ID. M. h. 

EWA RT, OTiA R LIAS HR [S BAN E 
(1827-1903), liontenanb-goneral and colonel 
comnnnidant R.IA, born at Govoutry on 
16 h'ob. 1827, was fourth pson ol Lioutouant- 
genoral John rredoviek Ewart, ll'is eld(>r 
hrothor, Sir John Alo\aiuler, is nolioed 
below. Alter pasinrig with credit through 
Uui Royal Military Aondtiiny at Woolwich 
Ewart roocived a oommission as sccoiid- 
lioutcnant in the royal cngincors on 18 Juno 
1845. 1‘ioinotod lioutouant on 1 Aj)vil 
1840, ho served at Woolwich, in Ireland, 
at (Jibi'altar, and at Olmtham. In January 
1854 he accompanied General Sir John Fox 
Burgoyuo [ip v.] on a special mission to 
Turkey to examine the d('feuoos ol tho 
Dai'danelloH and the expediency of holding 
tho sti'ails as a I.i.iho of operalioius in tlio 
ovonfcof a war with UufJ.sia. Alter surveying 
tho ground at Gallipoli Ewart went to Varna, 
and acted brigade major, wliilo assisling 
in tho pi'oparations lor the arrival of tlio 
allied army. Tie landed with it in ilio 
Crimea in Seplonibor, was present at (ho 
affairs of Bulgtinak and IVlelkonzio’s Farm, 
and at the battles of tho Alma, Balakiava, 
and Lnkorinau, was jjvomotod captain on 
13 December 1854, and was acting adjutant 
throughout tho siogo of Wevastopol until 
its fall in September 1865. Mentioned 
in deapatohos, ho wag promoted brovot- 
inajor on 3 Nov. 1865, and acted as 
major ol brigade to tho royal ongincora, 
until fclio troops loft the Crimea in .Juno 1866. 
Returning from tho Crimea, Ewart did 
duty at ShomolifCo and Dover, and from 
1800 to 1865 Was assistant quarlormoater- 
geneml at the Horse Guards. In tho early 
part ot 1806 ho was on special sorvice in 
Ikance and. Algeria, and was commanding 
royal engineer of the London dktriot lor 
another five years. Created a O.B., military 
division, ho was (ISOSL-TZ) hr tho barrack 
braneh ol the jnspector-gonoral of fortifloa- 
tions’ office, of which he was head as 


dc'jmty pliroolor ol woiks lor- iKimioka 
(J872-7). During I hesoyeiuH Ids |)romo(ion 
had been slotidy; brevet lieiil.-eokuu'l on 

3 Maieli 1866 ; regimental lieut..colonel on 

4 March 1868; brevet colonel on J Jdaich 
1873_; andregimeutal colonel on 21 Oet. 187’/. 

A‘i colonel on llie slall and eomniandiug 
royal ongitioei ot tlio Honlli-easti'i'ii district, 
lie was at Dovi'r (1877-9). aiul lield a 
similar post at Gibtallar from 1879 to 
j8S2. Fiom Cibrahar ho w.m sent in March 
1881 io bo commanding loyal engineor ol 
tho Natal liclil lorw' in tho Beer vv'ar, bid, 
by Iho (imo ol his ai rival iieace had been 
made. On K'lurniiig Irom Gilir.illur in 0(‘t. 
1882, he K'lmiiried mienpiloyod, living at 
Folkealoiio, In Aiiril 1883 ho was ap[)oinled 
0x1, ra aide-do-eiinij) to Gem go, .second dulm 
ot Cambridge |i). v. .Sujipl. 11 |. and in Apiil 
1881 a mom her of the nuliianco oonmiittee. 

I'romoted luajor-goneial on 27 .Ian. I8B.5, 
Ewart was sent with tho Soudan oxpedi- 
(iim iindoi .SirGomkl (haliani |((. v. Siipiil. I ) 
as a brigadiei'-geiiovni in conimmid ot Uio 
base and line of eommunicatioiiM. inelndiiig 
tho general HupciviHiim of 1,lio railway 
conatruetioii trom Bnaliiu to Boi-hoi’. k'or 
his services ho was mentioned in ilospaiclies. 
Aiter his roUivu and two yi'ars’ imomjiloy^ 
mont Ewart was lioutonani, govcinov of 
.lonsey from Nov. 1887 until Nov. 1892, 
Ilo was promoted lioul.onant-genoral on 
2(1 July 1888, retired from Uio sorvieo on 
15 h’ob. 1894, and was made a eokmuL 
commandant ol his eorjw on .'{() Alareh 

1902. Ho died at ii’olteslono on .S Aug, 

1903, and was buried theie. 

Ewart maiTiod in 1861) lus neemui eon, sin, 
Emily .laiio, daugbtw' of I.’olei' Ewart, 
lector ot Kirklingtoii, Yorkshire, and swtor 
of Major-goneral Bir Henry I’elur Ewart, 
K.C.B., crown otpiorry; by her ho had 
three son.s and two daughlors. 

[War OtUoo Rouowls ; Roy.il Enghii'cia 
Records; Memoir ui Royal MugmHi'i's .loinual, 
1903; J’orler, llinteiy of Iho (lorjis of Royal 
Engineors, 1880, 2 voiii. ; The Times, III Aug. 
HlOS.j R. If. V. 

EWART, Sill JOHN ALEXANDER 
(J821-1904), general and eolonc'l Gordon 
iiiglilaiidots, horn at Slwlapori', ISoinbay, 
11 Juno 1821, was third son in a family of 
lour sous and a daiightci' of Lieutenant- 
general John lYedt'i'iok Ewart, O.B., colonel 
of tho 67th lu()t,(i/. 18,54), by (.avtiua, 
dauglitor of Sir (Jharles Bnubaiie [4. v. ]. 
His younger broihor, Oharlua Brisbane, is 
noticed above. .Joseph .EwaiL [q. v.'| woa 
his grandfather. Educated at tlio Royal 
Militarjr College, Saudliurst ( ( 836-8), wJiero 
ho obtained spedal distinotion, ho entered 
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! army on it July la.-iS as enaifpi in the 
liSlih (I’oyal Sussex) regiment, and was pro- 
moted lieutenant on 15 A]iril 1 842. Ho was a 
good cricketer and captfiin’'i‘)f tho regimental 
eleven. Alter doing gai’rison duty at Cape 
Town and Mauritius, Ewart oxcliauged 
into the OHrd Sutheiland liiglilaiidens in 
J84G, and Ijeeamo captain on 12 May 1848, 
hrcveli-major on 12 M;iy 1854, major on 
2fl Dec. 1854, and brevet iicutenant- 
colonel on 2 Nov, 1 855. 

Kwart Kcii'ved with his regiment throngh- 
OLit tli(> Crimean war from the first land- 
ing at (lallipoli in April 1854 until the final 
evacuation ol tho Crimea, in June 1856. 
lie was present at the battle of the Alma 
(20 Sept.) and at tho ocoupatiou ol 
lialaldava (26 Sojit.), hoing appointed a 
deputy - assistant - (luartormaster - general 
nc.xl. day. At tho battle ol Balaklava (25 
Oct.) ho commanded the sixth oomiiany 
of ‘ tho thin red line.’ On 6 Nov. at 
Irilternian he was the first to apprise 
Loid [laglau of tho Russian advance 
(HrN-orAKK, Invasion of the Crimea, vi. 
liO-liS). lie look part in tho oarly siege 
opecations liel'ore Heviustopol, but in May 
aoeoinpiuiied the o.xpc’dition to the Sea of 
AfioO, and wan at the capture ol Kerloli 
and Yenikale. Jlo rotunied to the besieg- 
ing toi'ec' belnve Sevastopol and migagod in 
the ijHMiuillB on 18 .Jutio and 6 Sept. IIo 
receivetl tho Piedmonteso medal for x''aIonr, 
tho British uieclal with five clasps, and 
Rreueh and Tnrld.sli doocirntion.s. 

KwiU't served with his regiment in India 
during tlui mutiny. He took part in an 
engagement near Jiuimoo, iuilding for a 
•slioilr iime, a command consisting of three 
Hi|uadrona of cavalry, five- guns, and 500 | 
iniani,ry, and lieing specially named in 
(U'spalclies. On 10 Nov, ]857 Ewart 
eoiumanded tiro leading party of stormers 
at llu! assault of the, Secunclerabagli ; he 
petHoiially captured a colour, and received 
two sabre wounds in an encounter witlr the. 
two native oflioeia who tvero defending it 
(C. B. Mat-uiison, lUslorj; of the Indian 
Mut'iwi, ii. ] 86). Ho was recommended for 
the Victoria Cross without result. Whcji in I 
action against tho rebel Cwalior contingent 
at Cawnpore on 1 Deo. 1867 ho was ag-ain 
very fovcrely wounded by a cannon shot, 
hia l('ft arm Iwdng carried away. He 
rcocivi'd tho mutiny medal with clasp, and 
was made O.B. on 24 March 1808. Pro- 
moted iieutonaiit-coloncl on 16 April 1868, 
oolonel on 20 April 1859, and aicle-cle-oamp 
to Queen Viol, nria tire same year, ho com- 
manded from 1859 to 1864 tho 7Sth Roas- 
shiro Buffs. Major-gonciul on C March 186D, 

yoi,. ijXVJi. — sim, 11. 


and lieutonani, -general on 1 Oct. 1877, ha 
commanded from 1877 to 1879 the AUahaljad 
division of the Indian army. He was 
made a general on 13 Jan, 1884. In 1883-4 
he uas lionoravy colonel ol let battalion 
duke of Edinburgli’s regiment, from 1884 
to 1895 of 92nd Gordon highlander.'?, ami 
from 1895 to 1904 of tlio Argyll and iSulher- 
iand highlanders. In 1887 ho was created 
K.C.B., and received the reward for dis- 
tinguishod sciwico. He was promoted 
C.O.B. two days before his death, which 
took palace on 18 June 1904 at hts residence, 

I Craigcleuch, Langholm, Dumfriesshire. He 
was buried in tho cemetery of Stirling 
Ca.stlo. Ho was J.P. for 'Dumfriesshire 
and Staflordshirc. 

^ He married 10 Nov. 1858 Prances 
‘ (cl. 1873), dangliter of Spencer Stone of 
I Odlingwood Hall, Slalford. Ho hael is.suo 
, lour sons and a daughter. Tliroo of his 
I .sons became ofQoei's in the army. 

Ho puljlished ; 1. ‘ A Pew ilcmark.s about 
, the Britisli Army.’ 2. ‘ The Story of a 
Soldier’s Life,’ 2 vols. 1881. 

(Hwart’s Story of a Soldier’s Life, 3 vols, 
1881 ; 'J'ho Thin. Rod Line, rogimnntal paper 
ol iho Sutherland Highlanders, June, July 
(poitraiti, loot; P. Groves, History cif tlio 
OHid Suthcrlaml Highlanilors, ]89.’i; Indian 
Muliuy, 1857-8, Soieotiomi from Slate Pnpicia 
in tlm Military Deparluient, cd, D. Mb 
Vorre.Ht, i'JO", i’i, 340 seq,; Enrico’s Landed 
Gentry ; Hart’s and Offleial iUmv Lists.] 

n. M. V. 

EFEE, EDWARD JOHN (1816- 
1901), governor of Jamaica, born at 
Hornsea, Yorkshiro, 011 6 Aug. ISIS, was 
Ihird son of Anthony William Eyre (of tho 
Eyros ol Hojui, Derbyshire), who was incum- 
bent of Hornsea and Long Rfston, East 
Riding of Yorkshire. His mother was Sarah 
Maple1on,daugli;torof the doctor of Bath to 
w'liom Do Quincey makes friendly reference 
in his antoliiography. L''1 

Edward wa.s educated at the Louth 
and Sedbergh grammar schools. Intended 
for tho army, ha oliafed against tho 
'delay in gaining a oommission. At 
seventeen he took 160f., winch had boon 
dopofliled as purohoao money, and obtaining 
an additional 2501. emigrated to Australia. 
He arrived in 1833, and engaged in 
sheep farming, at first in New South Wales 
and then in South Australia on the Lower 
Murray river. 

Becoming magistrate and protector of 
ahorigines, ho in 1836 began a series of 
adventni'oua joutneys through the unknown 
sand deserts of the interior. Ho was the 
firat of tho ‘ overlanders,’ that is he first 

E 1' 
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found a way by whioli to drive live-stock 
overland from New South Wales to the 
new settloinont at Adelaide. Fi'oin thiB 
original and more practical piirpoao lio was 
diverted by the absorbing attraction of 
exploring vast unknown regions. Tho 
most moinorablo of iiia journeys wag that 
on which ho, \rith white and native com- 
panions, started from Adelaide on 20 Juno 
1840, and, all but one of ids comiianions 
dropping off by the way, forced Ida own 
way, with a dogged tenacity of pur))oao and 
roadinosa of resource probably unsurjiasscd 
in Idatory, round tho iioad ol tho tlreat 
Auatrahnn Bight, thi'ough a rogioxi ,so 
utterly dosolalo and torrid as almost to 
prccludo (lie passage of man, and with 
hut a single companion, a native, reached 
ICing George’s Sound on 13 Jidy 1841. 
Ho proved himself a great explorer. 
In 1843 he received tho i'ouudor’s medal 
from tho Royal Geographical ,Sooioty, Ho 
dcsorihod his jonrnoya in ' Expeditions 
into Central Australia and Overland trom 
Aclehiido to King George’s Sound, 18-10-1 ’ 
(2 vols. 1845), which wore Mui)plomontod 
by papers on ' Expoditions Overland, 
Adolaido to Perth’ in tho ‘dournal 
Roy. Gcog. Soo.’ (xiii. 101), ‘Lower Course 
of tho Darling ’ (xv, 327), and ‘ Considera- 
tions against an XtrLcrior Sea in Australia ’ 
(xvi. 200). Perhaps the most notioeablo 
tldng in iSyro’s career in Au.sl.iulia was his 
osooptionai kindliness, coniljinod with llrm- 
no.ss, toward tho aborigines. 

Eyre rovisitod England in 1845, and in 
1846, oliiolly because of his success in 
handling natives, was appointed lioidonanl- 
governot of Now Zealand, Sir Gcorgo 
Grey being governor, Ho hold tho office 
till 1853. Prom 1854 to 1800 ho was 
gOTornor of St. Vincent, and in 1800-1 
ho acted temporarily as governor of tho 
Leeward Islands, In 1861 ho wont to 
Jamaica to aot ns oapiaun-gonoral and 
cominandor-in-chiof during tho absonoo on 
other ‘duty of Sir Charles Darling [g. v.]. 
In 1864 Darling doliuiUsly relinquished the 
appointmont, and Eyro was oonfLrraod as 
governor 0 C Jamaica. Thoro his exporicnoca 
gave him a terribla notoriotj. 

Phe negro peasantry of Jamaica, which 
bad not long been emanoipatod from slavery, 
outnumbered tho wluta population by 
something like twenty-soven to one. The 
negroes wore mostly quite uneducated and 
were seotlung witli rlisoontont, atirwd by 
agitators, mostly of their own race, against 
the few European residents. The A morican 
war, moreover, had raised the price of 
the necessaries of Hfo ; arid the example 
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sot by tho noiglibouring negroes in Haili 
and St. Domingo, in netting u|i ‘ black 
I'opuhlies ’ had mado tho situatJoo with 
which Eyro had to deal veiy difficult. 

On 7 Oct. 186,5, in tho planting district 
of Morant Bay in tho county of Sun’(^y, 
about dvo-and- twenty iiiilow east of tho 
capital, IGngston, sotue negroes succoHslidly 
rc.si«tod tho lawful capturo of a negro 
oriminal. On tho 0th tho police wore 
forcibly proveiiled from (irresliiig tho chief 
riotoiu Oti tho lllrli tho ‘ Moran t Bay 
robellion ’ tn’oke out, the court Ivouso of tho 
district was Imrned, atul at least taveuty 
Europoaus wore killed find oDicrs wounded. 
'.I’ho riot., which is believed to have boon 
premeditated and organ isod, Hpread rapidly, 
and between 1 3 and 16 Oct. many atrocities 
were coiuinittcd on tho whites in outlying 
districts. Eyro, always jiromjit anil .sell- 
roliaut, called to his anfiistanco ail iiviiilaWo 
iraval and military ol'ficors, militia, European 
civilians, loyal nogroi's, and maroons. On 
13 Ocl.., relying on a locfd Htatuto, lio hold 
a council of Avar and pvoohiiiued martini 
law throughout, tho county of Surrey oxcopt 
in Kiugstoii. During the next olovt'u days 
ho broke tho liacic of tho riot. JVTeanwhilo 
Gcorgo William Gordon, a coloured luotuboi’ 
of tho legislature, Avho was long notoriou.s 
for violence of speech and Avas believed to 
have instigated Llio rebellion, hud. boon 
forcibly I akon from Kingsl on ( wluu'o martial 
law Ava.s not in force) into the y.oue of martial 
lawatMorant Bay. 'I'heroon2l (Jot. Gordon 
was tried by a coiu-t-juai'tiul presided over 
1)y lieutonanl. Horiiort, Oharles yVlexauder 
Brand, R.N. [ij. v. Sup))!. Il|, and being 
convicted ho was soatenved to death, fl’ho 
no.xt day being ,Simda,y, llio oxeciitiou Avna 
doforred till Monday. Eyro, avIio was away 
at E.ing.skiu, Avas informi'it of tho facts; 
and he — (lioiigli not ro(]uircd (o do so in 
tho oaso of a sonleuco liy court-martial — 
confirmed tho .soutenoo. Gordon aviih 
liangcd on tiio morning of (lie 231x1. Ho 
had friemls, and apart from tho ipiestion of 
iris giiiil, or iuuooeueo of a, capita] oirouoe, 
those at onoo domninced tlio' legality of 
Byro’.s aot in alloAvitig tiio man to bo taken 
within tho siono of imirtiul Jhav foi' trial 
and ])unialiineut. Till Iho e.xpiration of 
martial law, on 13 Novemluu', 608 pewons 
wore killad or o.\ecal,cd, 34 Avero Avoiimled, 
600, including some Avomen, Avero (logged, 
and a thousand dwellings, mostly llhn8,y 
leaf-built huts, Avoro dentroyod! After- 
wards other culprits wore tried and 
p'umshod under tho ordinary hw of tho 
colony— -in some oaaos even % dcatli. 

The vast majority of iJm Europeans 
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resident in Jamaica wore warm in their 
gratitude to Eyro. On 17 Jan. 1860 the 
legislative assembly voluntarily dissolved 
itself and abrogated tlio old popular con- 
stitution, leaving it to the iiome govern- 
ment lo adminisler the island a.s a crown 
colony. Meanwhile 1ho news of the riot 
and ila inannor of suppression reached 
England, and at first ovolcod approval of 
Eyre’s jitmupii action ; but presently 
passionate claninur arose from a largo party, 
by which Eyre was Iielfl up to execration 
as a monslor of cruelty. In turn .mother 
Bootion of the public, 114111 almost equal 
violence, made Eyre their idol. Lord 
Itussoll, the prime raini.stor, surveyed the 
conflict with judicial impartiality. In 
Doccniber a royal cQmmis.sioii of inquii y, con- 
si, sling of Sir Henry Storks [q. v.], governor 
of Malta, Russoll Gurney [q. v.], and John 
B. Manic, then recorder of Leed.s, was sent 
to Jamaica, and Gyi'o wa.s temporarily 
suspended from the governovahip in tavour 
of Storks, The oommiaaion arrived in 
King.stau on fi J an. 1800 and sat from 20 Jan. 
to 21 March. In Foliruary JOOOZ. was 
Rubsoribed in Jamaica for Eyre’s dofeuoc. 
On 9 Ajii’il 1800 tho commi6sion reported 
that Eyre had acted with oommondahlo 
proni])titndo and had sl.oppcd a riot wliioh 
might have aitaiuo.cl very serious dimensions, 
but that ho liad suliHOipicnlly acted with 
untieoossary rigour, that Gordon’s alleged 
offonoo of high treason was not proved, 
tlial) tlioro was no ovidenoo of any organised 
conspiracy, and that many of 'the court- 
mai'tialH wore improperly conducted. The 
IIouso of Commons unanimously endorsed 
tJu) flndinga of tho oommission. Lord 
Russoira government thanked Eyre for Ids 
promptitude, blamed liim for excess in 
aubsequont reprisal, and recalled 1dm from 
hie government. The accession of Lord 
Dolby to power in June made no difl'ercnoe 
to Eyro. Sir J. P. Grant was gazetted in 
his place on 10 July, 

Eyre arrived at Southampton on 13 Aug. 
1800, and was pubholy entertained there 
by his support ors, including Lord Cardigan 
and Charles Kingsley, on the Slst (of. Trb- 
vnnviLS’s Ladies in Paiiiameiit, 1 869). But 
for tho next three years Ids opponents, whom 
Carlyle styled a ‘ Imot of nigger pldlan- 
thropififcs,’ mainlainocl unceasing warfare 
upon him (of. Carotl-b, Shooting Niagara ; 
and Alter, Ct it. and Miscel, Essays, London, 
1890» V. 12). Tho ‘ Jarnaioa committee,’ 
with John Stuart Mill as chairman, sup- 
ported by Huxley, Thomas Hughes, Herbert 
Spencer,' and Goldwin Smith, resolved on 
tho prosecution for murder of Eyre and his 
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chief as.sociates in Jamaica (27 July 1866) ; 
and in September an equally influential 
oominittce, with Carlyle as chairman and 
Buskin and Tennyson among its subscribers, 
undertook his defence. Eyre’s ofiigy was 
burnt at a woiidng-class meeting oir 
Clorkonwcll Green, and liljorals and radicals 
lost no opportunity of denunciation. On 8 
Geh. 1807 Brand, who had presided over the 
court-martial on Gordon, and Colonel (Sir) 
Alexander Ahercromby Nelson [q. v.], who 
had confirmed the capital sonlouce, were 
committed for trial at Bow Street on a 
ch.irgc of murder. Eyre had retired to 
Adderley Hall, Shropshire, and was brought 
before the local bench, u'ho dismissed the 
case on 27 March. Ho was defended by 
Harduige Giffard, afterwards earl of Hals- 
hnry. In April Lord Chief Justice Cook- 
burn elaborately went over the wliole 
ground when charging the grand jury at 
tho Old Bailey in regard to tiio defendants 
Nelson and Brand. Ho questioned Eyre’s 
right lo proclaim martial law and advised 
the grand jury to find a true bill. But 
tliis the jury declined to do and the prisoneM 
were set free. Next year (2 June 1868) tho 
jiroocedings against Eyro were revived. 
Linder a mandamua of the queen’s bench, 
which had jurisdiolioii under the Colonial 
Governors Act, ho was charged at Bow 
St/rcefc with misdemeanour and was oom- 
nuttod for trial. TJie gi'and jury at the 
Old Bailey were now charged by Mit Justice 
Blackburn, wlio expressed clissent from 
Cookburn’s vimv, and the bill against 
Eyre was throum out. Finally, at the 
instigation of the Jamaica committee, a 
negro named Phillipa_^ brought a civil action 
for damages for 10180*^1)11800111001 against 
Eyre (29 Jan. 1869). Eyre pleaded the 
act of indemnity passed by the local 
legislature and obtained a verdict. MiU, in 
Ms ‘Autobiography’ (pp. 298-9), justified 
tho part whicb he took in the attack on Ejts, 
bnt the hostile agitation was so conducted as 
to create an impreasion^of vindictiveness. 
Carlylo’a oonoluaion ‘ that Eyro was a juot, 
humane, 'and valiant man, faithful to his 
tiusls everywhere, and ivith no ordinary 
faculty for executing them’ was finally 
accepted. On" S July 1873, after discussion 
in the House di Commons, the goverument 
ordered payment of Eyre’s legal expenses 
from the puhlio funds. In Ms speech at 
Bow Street Eyre made a very dignified 
protest, and after the bill had been tM’own 
out by Uie grand jury,; he published a 
defence m a letter to Eio nowspapera. It 
is, however, impossible to imdorstand the 
quiescent attitude of EjU’o tlmoughout the 
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Ij’ngic oriKLs, unless Iuh very rciiiiirka l)lo 
lial)H of acll-roliaiieo, as riliowu in UinMory 
oi his Axistralmn joiimoys, is Inken itilo 
aoKorait. Alihongh Lo was not olfeicil 
furllior public omployniont he received 
in 1S74, from IHsmoli’a govcrnincnl, a 
pension aa ft j'olirod colonial governoi. 
FroTii Adclorloy Hall, Shroirsliire, ICyre 
roiuovcd lo WaU'odclon IVIanoj', near T.ivif.- 
took, whoro ho eonl inned lo live inseeliisioti. 
H'liero ho died on liO No\^ 11101, and Ihero 
ho waa buried. Tli- inai'iied in IH50 Adi'- 
laido Fajiny Ormond, dauglder of a captain 
ll.N., and'had foiii' sons, all in the govern- 
inciil .soi'vico, and a d.niglder'. His willow 
was awai'di’d inllJOU a civil list pens- ion of 
lOOA A oharael eristic porli'idl ol I'lyre is 
rnprodneod as a front ispieco to Umne’s 
‘Lile, ’ (aeu below). Another, of niueh 
lalor date, hangs in the c, mined room ol the 
Jtoyid (loogrujilucial Society. 

|The 't’inieH, 1 Pcc. ItlOl ; Mon anil Women 
of Iho Tiiuo j I'lyiv’s llxjiodil.iou into Cent rid 
Auslridin, Ifi'l.'j; Ifeiiton’H Anstridian Die-, 
tiiiiiary of Didcii ; t'V.nik tlinuUill’.s IViliticid 
mid yoeiiil Uistnrbaneofi in (ho West Inclieti, 
piihlihhei.1 for tho ‘Jiuniuea lusliliite,’ IS90. 
Ji'or ICyro’a iJiirl. in tho .laiiuiioa riot iitid tlie 
miiisequBiit conlrovorsy, boo the Partiftinontnry 
.rniiera on Afiairs oi Jainaioa, Feiirnary IStitl, 
IJifiturhancos in Jainaioa, J pta., Ji'ohrnavy IROIh 
Eepoit oi tho It. CVmimiasion, 2 pis., 1800, 
and Ooyiy of llespaleh Inini IK. lion. JOdirnrd 
C'ludiiolfto Wir It. K. IHlorkK, LROO. Among 
puhlk'idioiis on hehnlE ol the dauiaiea eoin , 
inilLco (Kyre’s opponents) the (olioning nro j 
tho most nutenui'thy : Facts and DoeiiriionlH 


relating lo the Alleged lliihellioii in Jniiuiiea, 
mid tlio Measures of Kepre,si|ioii, iiieliuling 
Notes ol the 'I’nid of i\lr. (ioidon, IStiti; 'I'ho 
lUno Hooks, n.d. ; Htateimsiis oi iliet'ounnil.leo 
and oilier DoeuiiioiilH, n.rl. ; A Qiiiirinr ol a 
roiiliiry of .fninaioa Ta'gisladon, n.il, ; Mnitial 
laiw, liy li'iederio liarrinon, 18(17; lllusl.rn 
lioju ol Miuliiil Law in Jaiiiaieii, liy Jolni. 
(loiiie, 1807; and Itiqiort ol I’roreedingK a(, 
Ijow rilii'el. Police Ooiiil,, on the (Jonuiiill.al 
ol t'ni. Nelson and Lieut. liiaiid for lihe 
Murder ol Mr. 1!. \V. (tordoii, 1807. More 
lavoiirnlile lo tCyie aie l)r. t liidi'i liill’u 
Tcstiinoiiy on the W'roiu't ol (he Negni in 
,lam.iii.a evil, mined, in ,i Irdler to (he Fditor 
of (lie 'rimes, Oy A. L|indo|, li’almriiitli, 
Jiniuiiea, 180(1; Cii'-e ol (leoi'i'e Williiiin 
(lordoii, by I{ii|i(,ist Noel, 1800; Niirriilive of 
tho llobcllioiis Oiitlirealv in ■laniuieii, by 
Arthur Warmiiigtim, London, JHiiO; Ad- 
dreasea lo ILK. ICdum'd ,)ohii liiyre, 1,80.0, 
1800 (King.slou, .fmiiaicii, 180(i); Chiirge of 
I ho Lnid Chief Jiinli™ of lOiiglnnd lo tho 
(hand Jury id, tho ('enliid (liiiiimiil Ciniii in 
(ho Cano of tho l)iieen agiiiiinl. Neliion and 
Ihaud, I'eviM'd and euilveled by f-lir Alevaiiilmi 
Cockhiini, edited by Frederick ( 'oekluini, 
London, 1807; 'I'reulino upon Mm tie! Law 
. . . with illiisti'iilions . . , liom . . . the 
JamaieaC.sse, by W[illuuii| FlriUieinl F|inliii ou|, 
London, 1800; tho Hiimo mitlior’n I'om- 
nioiitarips on Martial Law, Lonilon, 1807, 
and hit! valimblo JUslory nf the dmimien 
Case, 211(1 edit., London, 1800; and Lifo of 
I'ldwiird Jolin Ryre. Iiy iramillon lliimo, 
IK07. For ii.i-efiil niimmaiiei of the eveiil i, 
M'O llei'heil P, nil’ll Hint, ol iModeiii Miigliiiid, 
j vol. id. ]iasshii; and an iirl ielo l)y J. I>. Allay 
ill Cornhill, h'lih. 1002.1 hi. l.il T. 
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